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"Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  countxy,  has 
ever  produced."  So  says  Pope,  after  he  had  penned  that  bitter  couplet  upon  Bacon,  which 
Las  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  the  saying  is  related  by  Spence. 

This  is  the  judgment  expressed  by  a  favourite  poet,  concerning  an  English  writer  of  the 
Mventeenth  century,  the  formation  of  which  prensupposes  the  most  exalted  qualifications. 
To  be  entitled  to  assert  such  an  opinion  absolutely,  would  require  almost  supernatural  en- 
dowments, and  a  universal  acquaintance  with  the  famous  characters  of  all  countries.  It 
voold  involve  the  collation  of  eras  and  cycles ;  it  would  be,  to  raise  the  dead  and  scrutinize 
the  living — to  examine  the  long  muster-roll  of  the  sons  of  genius,  and  make  a  doomsday 
book  of  it — to  weigh  libraries  and  ransack  universities — to  glance  at  all,  and  single  out 
we,  and  say,  that  "  this  man  was  the  greatest  of  men — the  greatest  not  of  a  city,  but  of 
tiie  world — ^not  of  one  age,  but  of  all  time." 

But  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  come  to  any  such  absolute  conclusion ;  and  to 
assert  it  roundly  would  be  as  extravagant  as  gravely  to  refute  it  would  be  ridiculous ;  and 
even  if  it  were  £easible  we  have  no  security  for  its  jusUce , — the  dictwm  is  nevertheless  a 
very  remarkable  one;  and,  construed  in  the  probable  sense  in  which  it  was  evidently 
spoken,  it  is  a  most  interesting  one.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  man,  who  united  great 
genius  with  consummate  judgment,  and  had  won  his  way  to  the  summit  of  reputation  as  a 
poet;  of  one  who  was  a  vigorous  thinker,  acute  observer,  accomplished  scholar,  and,  in 
short,  the  foremost  man  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  of  our  Augustan  age.  He  was,  also, 
totally  devoid  of  enthusiasm ;  and  his  assopiations  were  all  of  the  ntV  admirari  caste :  with 
Swift,  the  bitterest  of  our  satirists,  Bolingbroke,  the  most  satiated  of  libertines  and  the  most 
disaf^inted  of  politicians,  Arbnthnot,  one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  of  his  time, — and 
many  others  of  contemporary  repute ;  in  fact,  all  his  chosen'friends  were,  like  himself,  pro- 
fessed wits  and  nothing  more — -jnen  who  could  not  have  done  what  they  did,  or  been  what 
they  were,  the  ablest  critics  of  life  and  manners  in  the  language,  without  throwing  away 
every  thing  that  savoured  of  strong  feeling,  zealous  affections,  or  passionate  admiration. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  only  versed  in  ancient  learning,  but  well  acquainted  with  modern 
speculations  and  discoveries.  Locke  is  always  mentioned  with  the  respect  of  a  disciple ;  he 
prepared  an  epitaph  for  Newton,  which  speaks  for  itself;  and,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
controversy  between  the  ancients  and  modems  was  then  raging,  it  must  not  merely  be 
admitted  that  he  was  entitled  to  pronounce  the  opinion  which  we  have  quoted,  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  opinion  which  he  gave  was  that  of  his  age. 
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We  believe  that  the  dictum  of  Pope  is  the  received  opiaion  of  the  present  day ;  nor  will 
the  estimate  appear  either  exaggerated  or  extravagant,  aft»  the  carefiil  perosal  of  these 
works.  The  history  of  such  a  reputation  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  limits  of  so  brief 
an  Essay  as  that  which  is  here  proposed.  It  takes  a  long  tract  of  time  to  establish  such  a 
reputation ;  and  to  trace  it  from  its  first  development,  through  its  successive  stages,  on  to 
its  maturity,  would  be  to  examine,  with  the  minutest  care,  every  word  which  the  great 
author  had  written,  and  to  observe,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  effect  of  every  word. 
Testimonies  abound  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the  Georgian  times,  to  the  fact  of  this  reputa- 
tion. The  testimonies  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  our  author — of  men  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  society  was  trying  to  settle  itself,  after  a  mighty  revolution ;  and  gigantic 
men  were  risii^  up  in  all  directions  to  illustrate  the  era  which  they  created ; — we  are  told, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  that  Francis  Bacon  was,  even  then,  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  first  and 
foremost,  as  a  statesman,  orator,  and  philosopher.  This  reputation  passed  unimpaired 
through  the  fires  of  two  succeeding  revolutions ;  which  were,  as  much  as  the  first,  revolu- 
tions of  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  force  and  arms,  taid  which  alike  cfdled  into 
existence  men  worthy  of  their  stirring  crises ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Alexander 
Pope,  that  the  impress  of  this  reputation  was  upon  all  in  his  day.  And  from  that  time  to 
this,  a  period  during  which  the  most  distinguished  men,  in  every  depurtment  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  have  been  the  most  eloquent  expounders  and  successful  cultivators  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  the  reputation  has  travelled  down  to  us  but  to  in- 
crease; and  that  the  judgment  is  as  correct,  as  ih6  basis  of  it,  in  these  volumes,  is 
irreversible. 

The  poet,  whose  opinion  we  have  commented  upon,  speaks  positively  as  to  Bacon  being 
"  the  greatest  genius  that  England "  has  produced,  and  doubtfully  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  qualified  saying  (notwithstanding  Mr.  Hume's  sneer  at  English  self-com- 
placency) is  quite  enough ;  and  the  fellow-countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Newton, 
if  convinced  of  his  pre-eminence  here,  would  find  litUe  difficulty  in  awarding  to  him  the 
premier  place  in  the  "peert^e  of  intellect"  every  where  else.  A  continental  witness  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  Europe ;  and  France,  so  jealous  of  her  honour  in  arts  and  arms,  and 
our  only  rival  if  not  equal  in  both,  will  fiimish  a  modem,  unbiassed,  and  competent  one,  in 
the  person  of  D'Alembert,  who  declares  this  author  to  be  "  the  greatest,  the  most  universal, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.'* 

But  were  it  possible  to  settle  the  bare  question  of  pre-eminence,  the  decision  would  be 
barren  of  all  other  use,  than  that  of  raising  curiosity  respecting  the  individual  upon  whom 
the  general  sufirage  fell.  Our  allusion  to  it  in  the  outset  of  these  popular  observations 
will  be  justified,  if  it  stimulate  one  youthful,  or  one  general  reader,  in  this  busy  age,  to  the 
perusal  of  these  works.  Great  and  overwhelming  reputations  should  be  closely  examined  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  hereditary  principle  is  not 
acknowledged  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  a  perpetual  dictatorship  would  be  an  office  of 
suffi»ge  there.  But  each  citizen  €£  that  republic  is  bound  to  exercise  the  fruichise, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all,  for  himself ;  his  vote  is  a  birthright,  springing  from  his  reason 
and  conscience,  with  which  the  "  voicing  *'  of  multitudes  can  be  of  no  avail.  There  may 
be  a  blind  allegiance  to  a  rightful  power,  as  well  as  a  crouching  submission  to  a  wrong, 
fill  one !  In  the  kingdom  of  mind,  which  is  essentially  the  kingdom  of  the  free,  there 
is  yet  too  much  of  this  voluntary  vassalage  ;  and  the  great  names  of  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  wit,  still  receive  contemptible  tribute.  This  sort  of  ignominious  self-humiliation 
in  reference  to  high  minds  and  great  truths,  is  an  evident  source  of  endless  mischief; 
and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  renown  of  a  man,  let  every  one  "  be  convinced  in  his 
own  mind,"  lest  he  perform  the  homage  of  the  horde,  and  become  a  mere  gregarious 
admirer. 
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We  invite  the  reader,  whose  opinion  of  this  author  has  not  been  derived  from  the  study 
of  his  works,  to  try  the  experiment  for  himself.  For  what  matters  to  him  the  fact  of  their 
miparalleled  influence,  or  undiminished  value,  if  he  take  it  for  granted,  and  judge  not  for 
himself?  The  test  is  not,  what  effect  they  produced  on  former  individuals,  but  what  posi- 
tive and  absolute  effect  will  they  have  on  any  reader  now ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
whether  or  not  a  writer  of  the  olden  time  has  been  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  keep  alive  his 
own  sool"  to  these  times ;  by  nothing  less  than  the  immortality  which  belongs  to  general 
troths  of  equal  splendour  and  utility,  clearly,  gravely,  and  nobly  announced.  Without  anti- 
cipating the  reader's  decision,  he  will  then  be  entitled  to  abate  or  swell  the  triumph  of  "  the 
greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  has  produced." 

Before  entering  upon  our  brief  examination  of  these  works  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
&cilttate  the  beginnings  of  inquiry,  we  shall  inteipose,  with  a  few  omissions,  '*  The  Life  of 
the  Honourable  Author,"  written  by  Doctor  Rawley,  his  Lordship^s  first  and  last  Chap- 
leiae;"  as  it  gives  a  sufficient,  though  summary  view  of  the  author's  life;  and  has  the 
farther  reconunendation  of  being  a  translation  by  the  devoted  "  Chapleine"  himself,  of  the 
"  Nobilissimi  Auctoris  Vita/'  prefixed  to  the  Instauratio  Magna^  at  p.  276,  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  edition. 


"THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  AUTHOR. 

"  Fb AMCis  Bacoh,  the  glory  of  hi*  age  and  nation,  the  adonier  and  ornament  of  learning,  was  born  in  York 
Houae,  or  York  Place,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  SSnd  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  IbSQ.  His  father 
waa  that  famou*  counaeller  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  aecond  propp  of  the  kiogdotne  in  his  time.  Sir 
Nii^las  Bacon.  Knight,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  a  lord  of  known  prudence,  sufficiency, 
moderation,  and  integrity.  His  mother  was  Ann  Cook,  one  of  tne  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  unto  whom 
the  erudition  of  King  Inward  the  Sixth  had  been  committed  :  achoyce  lady,  and  eminent  for  piety,  vertue,  and 
learning  t  being  exquisitely  skilled,  for  a  woman,  iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  These  being  the  parents,  you 
DUT  easily  imaginewhattheiwuewasliketo  be;  having  had  whatsoever  nature  or  breeding  could  put  into  him. 

His  fint  aud  childish  years  were  not  without  some  mark  of  eminency,  at  which  time  he  was  endued  with 
that  pregnancy  and  towardness  of  wit,  as  they  were  presages  of  that  deep  and  universal  apprehension,  which 
*as  maoifest  in  bim  afterward :  and  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  several  persons  ot  worth  and  place ; 
sad,  especially,  by  the  queen  t  who  (as  I  have  been  informed)  delighted  much  then  to  confer  with  him, 
and  to  prove  him  with  questions:  unto  whom  he  delivered  himself  with  that  gravity  and  maturity,  above 
Us  years,  that  her  Majesty  would  often  term  lum,  the  young  lord  keeper. 

At  tbe  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  rather  something  earlier,  he  was  aent  by  hia 
fijfterto  Trinity  Colledge,  in  Cambridge,  to  be  nducatecl  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  John  White- 
gift,  then  master  of  the  colledge,  afterwards  the  renowned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  under  whom  he  was 
obserred  to  have  been  more  then  an  ordinary  proficient  in  the  severall  arts  and  sciences.  Whilrt  he  was 
commorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen  veara  of  age.  (as  his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto 
myself.)  he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  pniloaophy  of  Aristotle,  not  tor  the  worthlesnesse  of  the  authour, 
to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes  t  but  for  the  un  fruitful nesse  of  the  way,  being  a  philoso- 
phy, (ss  his  lordship  used  to  say,)  onefy  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  produc- 
tion of  works  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  life  of  man  t  in  which  mind  he  continued  to  his  dying  day. 

After  he  bad  passed  tbe  circle  of  the  liberal!  arts,  his  father  thought  fit  to  frame  and  mould  him  for  the 
■Its  of  state  :  and  for  that  end,  sent  him  over  into  France,  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  then  employed  ambassa- 
dour  li^^  into  France  t  by  whom  he  was,  after  a  while,  held  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  some  message  or  ad- 
vettisement  to  the  queen  ;  which  having  performed  with  great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France 
*Baio,  with  intention  to  continue  for  some  years  there.  In  nis  abwnce  in  France,  his  father  the  lord  keeper 
oied  t  having  collected  (as  I  have  heard  of  knowing  persons)  a  considCTable  sum  me  of  money,  which  he  had 
Kparated,  with  intention  to  have  made  a  competent  purchase  of  land,  for  the  lively-hood  of  this  hia  youngest 
■on;  (who  was  onely  unprovided  for,  and  though  he  was  the  youngest  in  ^'ears,  yet  he  was  not  the  loweH  iu 
kis  fatber'e  affection  i)  but  the  said  purchue,  beinc  unaccompU^ea  at  his  lather's  death,  there  came  no  greater 
share  to  him.  than  his  single  part  and  portion  of  the  money  dividable  amongst  five  brethren  :  by  which  meanea 
ke  lived  in  some  stretts  and  necesuties  in  his  younger  years.  For  as  tor  that  pleasant  scite  and  mannour  of 
Gorbambury,  he  came  not  to  it  till  many  years  alter,  by  the  death  of  his  dearest  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  fiacon. 

Being  returned  from  travaile,  he  applyed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  be  hia  profession  t  in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellency,  though  he  made  that  (as  himself  said) 
hot  as  an  accessary,  and  not  as  his  principall  study.  He  wrote  severall  tractates  upon  that  subject.  In  this 
way,  be  was  after  a  while  sworn  of  the  queen's  counsel  learned  extraordinary ;  a  grace  (if  I  err  not)  scarce 
known  before.  He  seated  himself,  for  the  commodity  of  his  studies  and  practise,  amongst  the  honourable 
*oriety  of  Oreyea  Inn  t  of  which  house  he  was  a  member,  where  he  erected  that  elegant  pile,  or  structure, 
eonuoonly  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Lord  Bacon's  lodgings :  which  he  inhabited,  by  turns,  the  most  jiart  of 
h(i  life,  (some  few  yeajafMiely  excepted.)  unto  biadyingday.  In  which  house  he  carried  himself  with  such  swcet- 
MK,  comity,  sad  generosity,  that  lie  was  much  revereid  and  loved  by  the  readers  and  gentlemen  of  the  house. 
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NotwithntBiiding  tliit  he  prafefiscd  tlie  law,  for  his  livelyhood  snd  tulMiiteiKe  t  yet  hii  heart  and  aftctitm 
was  more  carried  after  the  aHaires  and  placesof  estate^  for  which,  if  the  Majesty  royall  then  had  been  pleased, 
he  was  most  fit  In  his  youiigt^r  years,  he  studied  the  service  and  fortunes  (as  they  call  them)  of  that  noble, 
but  unfortunate  earl,  the  Earl  uf  Knsex  ;  unto  whom  he  was  in  a  nort  a  private  and  tree  counseller;  and  ^ve 
him  safe  and  honourable  advice,  till  in  the  end  the  Earl  inclined  too  much  to  the  violent  and  precipitate 
counsel)  of  others,  his  adherents  and  tbllowers;  which  was  his  fate,  and  riiiiie. 

His  birth,  and  other  capacities,  qualified  him  above  others  of  his  profession,  to  have  ordinary  accesses  at 
court  t  and  to  come  frequently  into  the  queen's  eye,  who  would  often  grace  him  with  private  and  free  com- 
munication; not  onely  about  matters  of  his  profession,  or  bustnessc  in  mw,  but  also  about  the  arduous  aflairs 
of  estate ;  from  whom  she  received,  from  time  to  time,  great  satisfaction.  Neverthelesse,  though  she  cheered 
him  much  with  the  bounty  of  lier  countenance,  yet  she  never  cheered  him  with  the  bounty  of  her  hand  ; 
having  never  conferred  upon  him  any  ordinary  place,  or  means,  of  honour  or  profit;  save  onely  one  dry 
reversion  of  tlie  raster's  office,  in  the  star-«haniber,  worth  about  1600^  per  annum ;  for  which  he  waiteil 
in  expectation  either  fully  or  near  twenty  years:  of  which  his  lordship  woidd  say,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  it  was  like  another  man's  ground  buttalling  upon  his  honae;  which  might  mend  his  prospect,  but 
it  did  not  fill  his  barn.  Neverthelesse,  in  the  time  of  King  James,  it  fell  unto  him  t  which  might  be  imputed 
not  so  much  to  her  Msjeety'n  aversenease.  or  disafl^tton  towards  him,  as  to  the  arfs  and  poUcy  of  a  great 
statesman  then,  who  laboured  by  all  industrious  and  secret  means  to  suppresae  and  keep  him  downi  l^t,  if 
be  had  risen,  he  might  have  obscured  his  glory. 

But  though  he  stood  long  at  a  stay  in  tbe  nayes  of  his  mistiesse.  Queen  Elizabeth :  yet,  after  the  change, 
and  coming  in  of  his  new  master.  King  James,  he  made  a  great  progreraei  by  whom  he  was  much  comforted, 
in  places  of  trust,  honour,  and  revenue.  1  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  to  King  James,  wherein  he 
makes  acknowledgement,  that  he  was  that  master  to  him,  that  had  raysed  and  advanced  him  nine  times  i 
thrice  in  dignity,  and  sixe  times  in  otiice.  His  offices  (as  1  conceive)  were.  Counsel  Learned  Extraordinary  to 
his  Majesty,  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  king's  Solliciter-generall ;  his  Majesty's  Atturney-geiierall  j 
Counseller  of  Estate,  being  yet  but  Attiirncy  i  I^rd  Keeper  of  the  Ureat  Seal  of  England  t  lastly.  Lord  Chan- 
celler :  which  two  last  places,  though  they  be  the  same  in  authority  and  power,  yet  they  AifSer  in  patent,  heigth. 
and  favour  of  the  prince:  since  whose  time,  none  of  liissuccessoursdid  ever  beer  the  title  of  JLord  Chanceller. 
Jlis  dignities  were,  first,  Knight,  then  &iron  of  Verulam.  lastly.  Viscount  Saint  Alban:  besides  other  good  gifts, 
and  bounties  of  the  hand,  which  his  Majesty  gave  him,  both  out  of  the  broad  seal,  and  outof  the  alienation  otfice. 

Towards  his  rising  years,  not  before,  he  entred  into  a  married  estate;  and  took  to  wife,  Alic«,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heires  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esquire,  and  alderman  of  London;  with  whom  he  received  a 
siifiiciently  ample  and  liberall  portion  in  marriage.  Children  he  had  none;  which  though  they  be  the  means 
to  perpetuate  our  names  after  our  deaths,  yet  he  had  other  issues  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  issues  of  hia 
brain ;  in  which  he  was  ever  happy,  and  admired ;  as  Jupiter  was  in  the  production  of  Pallas.  Neither  did 
the  want  of  children  detract  from  his  good  usage  of  his  consort  during  the  mtermarriage :  whom  he  prosecuted 
with  much  conjugall  love  and  respect  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments;  besides  a  roab  of  honour,  which  be 
invested  her  witnall  t  which  she  wore  untill  her  dying  day.  being  twenty  years,  and  more,  after  his  death. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life,  being  withdrawn  from  civil)  afnires,  ana  from  an  active  life,  he  employed 
wholv  in  contemplation  and  studies;  a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would  often  speak,  during  his  active  life; 
as  if  be  affected  to  dre  in  the  shadow,  and  not  in  the  light ;  which  also  may  be  fonnd  in  severall  passages  of 
his  works.  In  whicli  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  hia  books  and  writingsi  both  in  English  and 
Latin ;  which  1  will  enumerate  (as  near  as  1  can)  in  the  just  order  wbamn  they  were  written,  Ttu  History 
of  the  fteign  of  Kirw  Hennj  the  Seventh ;  ^beeedan'um  Natura,  or  a  metaphysicall  piece,  which  is  lost ;  HtM- 
toria  Ventorum;  Histnria  Vita:  et  Mortis:  Tliaion'a  Demi  et  Ran,  not  yet  printed;  Hittoria  Gravvt  et 
Levis,  which  is  also  lost ;  A  Discourse  of  a  IVar  vith  Spain ;  A  Dialogue  touching  an  Holy  War;  the  fable 
of  the  Netc  Atlantis ;  A  Preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Latces  of  England  ;  The  Beginning  of  the  History  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  De  Augmentis  Scienitarum,  or  The  Advancement  of  Learning  put  into 
Latin,  with  severall  enrichments  and  enlargements;  CouxselU  CiviU  and  Morally  or  his  book  of  Esjiayes, 
likewise  enriched  and  enlarged ;  The  Conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse.  The  Translation  into 
Latin  of  Ike  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh :  of  the  Counaells,  CiviU  ami  Morall :  of  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Holy  PVar  :  of  the  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis  ;  tor  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  His  revising  of  his  book,  De 
Se^ietUia  Veterum.  Inquiiiitio  de  Magnete;  Ttmica  Jnquisitionie  de  Luce  et  Lumine;  botli  these  not  yet 
printed.  Lastly,  Sylta  Syloarum,  or  the  NatwraU  Huitory.  These  were  the  fruits  and  productions  of  bis  fast 
five  years.  Hislordship  also  designed,  upon  the  motion  and  invitation  of  hia  late  Majesty,  to  have  written  The 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work  perished  in  the  deaigiuUion  meerly.  Uod  not  lending  bim 
life  to  proceed  further  upon  it  then  onely  in  one  morning's  work :  wliereof  there  is  extant  an  ex  ungue 
leonem,  already  printed,  in  his  lordship's  miscellany  works. 

There  is  a  commemoration  due,  as  well  to  his  abilities  and  vcrtues,  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  ,  Those 
abilities  which  commonly  goe  single  in  other  men,  though  of  prime  and  observable  parts,  were  all  conjoyned 
and  met  in  him  :  those  are,  sharpness  of  wit  memory,  judgement,  and  elocution. 

I  have  been  enduced  to  think,  that  if  there  were  a  beame  of  knowledge  derived  from  God  upon  any  mau, 
in  these  modern  times,  it  was  upon  him.  For  though  he  was  a  great  reader  of  books,  yet  he  had  not  his 
knowledge  from  books;  but  from  xome  groundR  and  notions  from  within  himself;  which,  notwithstanding, 
he  vented  with  great  caution  and  circums[)ection.  His  book  of  Jnatauratio  Magna,  (which,  in  bis  own  ac- 
count was  the  cTiiefest  of  his  works,)  was  no  slight  imagination  or  fancy  of  his  brain ;  but  a  setted  and  con- 
cocted notion,  the  production  of  many  years'  labonr  and  travelL  1  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  twelve 
coppies  of  the  Instauratian  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another;  and  every  year  alterd,  and  amended, 
in  the  frame  thereof ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  modetl.  in  which  it  was  committed  to  the  presse. 

He  was  no  plodder  npoti  books,  though  he  read  much;  and  that  with  great  judgement  and  rejection  of  im- 
perdnemws,  incident  to  many  anthoui^:  for  he  would  ever  interlace  a  moderate  relaxation  of  his  minde  witbi 
Ilia  studies,  as  walking,  or  taking  the  aire  abroad  in  his  coach,  or  some  other  befitting  recreation :  and  yet  be 
woutdioose  no  time,  in  as  much  as  upon  bis  first  and  immediate  return,  he  would  fall  to  reading  again;  and 
so  suf&r  no  moment  of  time  to  slip  from  liim,  without  some  present  imiirovement 
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Uis  onetles  were  rerections  of  the  eare,  an  well  as  of  the  stoinack  :  tike  the  Tiocles  allictp,  or  convivia  deipno- 
topkutantm;  wherein  a  man  might  be  refreslied  in  hisrminde  and  understanding,  no  lesae  than  in  his  body. 
And  1  hhve  known  some  of  no  mean  parts,  that  have  professed  to  make  use  of  their  note-books,  when  tliey 
have  risen  from  hift  table;  in  which  conversattons,  and  otherwise,  he  was  no  dashing  man.  as  some  men  are, 
but  ever  a  countcnBDf^er  and  fotierer  of  another  man's  parts.  Neiiher  was  he  one  ttiat  would  appropriate 
the  qieech  wht>lv  to  himself  i  or  detigfat  to  out^vie  othera,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the  oo-asaessoura  to  take  their 
tunis:  wbernn  he  wonid  draw  a  man  on,  and  allure  him  tn  apeak  upon  «urh  a  subject,  as  wherein  he  waa 
peculiarly  skilfull,  and  would  delight  to  apeak.  And  for  liimaelf,  lie  contemned  no  man's  obaervations,  bnt 
would  light  Ilia  torch  at  every  man*a  candle. 

His  opiniora  and  aaaertions  were,  for  the  most  pert,  binding,  and  not  contradicted  by  any  t  rather  like 
oracles  then  diacouraea  %  which  may  be  imputed,  either  to  the  well  weighing  of  bis  sentence,  bv  the  akalea 
of  truth  and  reason  t  or  else,  to  the  reverence  and  estimatiou  wherein  ne  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man 
would  contest  with  him  i  so  that  there  was  no  argumentation,  or^  and  con.  (as  they  term  it,)  at  bis  table,  or 
if  their  chanced  to  be  any,  it  was  carried  with  much  submission  and  moderation. 

i  have  often  observed,  and  so  have  other  men  of  great  account  that  if  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  another 
man's  words  aflcr  him,  be  had  an  use  and  faculty  to  dresse  them  in  better  vestments  and  apparel!  then  they 
bad  before;  so  that  the  authour  should  finde  his  own  speech  much  amended,  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  still 
retained:  as  if  it  had  been  oaturall  to  hiui  to  use  good  forms;  as  Ovid  spake  ol  his  taculty  of  versifying, 

*  Et  quod  tentabam  scribere,  versus  crat.' 

When  his  office  called  faidi,aa  hewaaofthe  kiag'a  counaell  learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  incrimi- 
ula  or  capitals,  be  was  never  of  an  inaulting  or  dcunineering  nature  over  them ;  but  alwayes  tender-  hearted, 
and  carrying  himself  decently  towards  the  parties;  (though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them  home:)  but  yet  as 
one,  that  looked  upon  the  example  with  the  eye  of  severity,  but  upon  tlie  person  with  the  ej  e  of  pitty  and 
compasNon.  And  in  civill  businesae,  as  be  was  counselW  of  estate,  he  had  the  best  way  ol  advising;  not 
eagaging  his  master  in  any  precipitate  or  grievous  coursea,  but  in  moderate  and  fair  proceedings  :  the  king 
whom  be  served  giving  nim  this  testimony,  that  he  ever  dealt  in  businesse  mavibut  modis,  wnich  was  the 
way  that  waa  most  according  to  his  own  heart 

Neither  was  he  in  his  time  lease  gracious  with  the  subject  then  with  hissoveraigni  he  was  ever  acceptable  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  a  member  thereof.  Being  the  king's  atturney,  and  chosen  to  a  place  in  par- 
liament he  was  allowed  and  dispenfed  with  to  sit  in  the  House :  which  was  not  permitted  to  other  atturncys. 

And  as  he  wan  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  being  never,  in  nineteen  years'  service,  (as  himself  aveired,) 
rebuked  h^  the  king,  for  any  thing  relatit^  to  his  Majesty  t  so  he  was  a  good  master  to  his  servants,  and  re- 
warded their  long  attendance  with  good  places,  freely,  wnen  they  fell  Into  his  power;  which  waa  the  cause, 
ttat  so  many  young  gentlemen  of  Uoud  and  quality  sought  to  lirt  themselves  in  his  r^inew ;  and  if  he  were 
lUnised  by  any  of  tnem  in  their  places,  it  was  onety  the  errour  of  the  goodnease  of  bis  nature,  but  the  badges 
of  their  indiscretions  and  intemperances. 

This  lord  was  religious ;  for  though  the  world  be  apt  to  suspect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politicks  to 
hsve  somewhat  of  the  atheist  yet  he  was  conversant  with  God;  as  appeareth  by  several  passagea  throughout 
the  whole  current  of  his  writings :  otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  nis  own  principles;  which  were,  tliat  "a 
little  philowphy  maketh  awn  apt  to  forget  God.  as  attributing  too  much  to  second  causes;  but  depth  of  phi- 
losophy bringeth  a  man  back  to  God  again."  Now,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  man  that  will  deny  him,  or  account 
otherwise  of  nim,  but  to  have  been  a  deep  pltilosopher.  And  not  onely  so,  but  he  was  able  to  render  a  reason 
of  the  hope  which  was  in  him ;  which  that  writing  of  hie,  of  the  Confetnion  of  the  Faith,  doth  abundantly 
totifie.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  hear 
•ermoiiSk  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  blewed  body  and  bloud  of  Christ;  and  died  io  the 
true  faith,  establiabed  in  the  church  of  Ei^and. 

This  ia  most  true,  he  was  free  from  malice ;  which  (as  be  said  himselO  he  never  bred  nor  fed.  He  was  no 
revenger  of  injuries ;  vbich  If  be  had  minde<i,  he  had  both  opportunity  and  place  hl^  enough  to  bave  demo 
it  He  waa  no lieaver  of  men  out  of  their  places,  as  delighting  in  tlieir  ruine  and  undoing.  He  was  nodeftmet 
(tf  any  man  to  his  prince. 

His  fame  is  greater,  and  sounds  louder,  in  forraign  partsabroad.  then  at  home  in  his  own  nation.  Divers  of  his 
works  have  been  anciently  and  ^et  lately  translated  into  other  tongues,  both  leomed'and  modern,  by  forraign 
pent.  Severall  persons  of  quality,  during  his  lordship's  life,  creased  the  seas  on  purpose  to  gain  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  him,  and  discoursing  with  him. 

But  yet  in  this  matter  of  his  fame,  I  speak  in  tlie  comparative  onely.  and  not  in  the  exclusive.  For  his  re- 
putation is  great  in  his  own  nation  also;  especially  amongst  those  that  are  of  a  more  acute  and  sharper 
judgement;  which  1  will  exemplifie  but  with  two  testimonies,  and  no  more:  the  tonner,  when  his  Uutory 
of  King  Henry  the  S,cmlh  was  to  come  forth,  it  was  delivered  to  the  old  Lord  Brooke,  to  be  perused  by  him, 
who.  when  be  had  dispatched  it  returned  it  to  the  authour  with  this  eul<^y ;  "  Commend  me  to  my  lord,  and 
bid  him  take  care  to  get  good  paper  and  inke ;  for  the  work  is  incomparable."  1'he  other  shall  be  that  ot 
Doctor  Samuel  CoUina,  late  Provost  of  King's  Colledge,  in  Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  wit  who  affirmed 
into  me.  that  when  he  had  read  the  book  of  the  AanoHcvment  of  Learning,  he  found  himself  in  a  case  to 
begin  his  studies  anew ;  and  that  he  had  lost  all  the  time  of  his  studying  before. 

It  bath  been  desired,  that  something  should  be  signified  touching  his  diet  and  the  regiment  of  his  health ; 
of  which,  in  regard  of  his  universal]  insight  into  nature,  he  may  i  perhaps)  be  to  aome  an  example.  For  his 
diet  it  was  rather  a  plentifull  and  liberaTl  diet  as  htsstomack  would  bear  it  then  •  restrained;  which  he 
sIbo  commended  in  his  book  of  the  HtKlory  of  Life  and  Death.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to 
tiK  finer  and  lighter  sort  of  meats,  as  of  fpwles  snd  such  like ;  but  afterward,  wfien  he  grew  more  judicious, 
b«  preferred  the  stronger  meats,  such  as  the  shambles  afforded,  as  those  meats  which  bred  the  more  firm  and 
tubstsntiall  jiiyces  of  the  bodv,  and  lease  dissipable  t  upon  which  he  would  often  make  his  meal,  though  he 
Ind  other  meats  upon  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  neglect  that  himself,  which  he  so  much  ex- 
lollrd  in  his  writings;  and  that  was  the  use  of  nitre,  whereof  lie  took  in  the  quantity  of  about  three  grains. 
13  tbin  warm  broath,  every  morning,  for  thirty  years  together,  next  before  his  death.    And  for  pbysick,  he 
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did  indeed  lire  physically,  but  not  miserably :  for  he  took  onely  a  maceration  of  rhubarb,  infuaed  into  a  drau^t 
of  white  wine  and  beer,  mingled  together  n>r  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  once  in  six  or  seven  dayes,  iuimmli- 
ately  before  his  meal,  (wheHier  dinner  or  supper,)  that  it  might  dry  the  body  lesse :  which  (as  he  said)  did 
carry  away  fi^iiently  the  grosser  humours  of  the  body ;  and  not  dimini^  or  carry  away  any  of  the  spirits, 
as  sweating  doth  t  and  thia  was  no  grievous  thing  to  take.  As  for  other  physick,  in  an  ordinary  way,  (whatso- 
ever hath  been  vulgarly  apokuii,)  ne  took  not.  His  receit  for  the  gout,  which  did  constanuy  ease  him  of 
bis  pain  within  two  oours,  is  already  set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Nalurait  History. 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  principall  plai-e  in  the  figure  of  his  nativity  i  for  the  moon  was  never  in 
her  passion,  or  eclipsed,  but  he  was  surprized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting:  and  that  though  he  obiierved 
not,  nor  took  any  previous  knowledge  of,  tlie  eclipse  thereof:  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased,  he  was 
restored  to  his  former  strength  again. 

He  died  on  the  9th  day  ot  Aprill.  in  the  year  IG86,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  then  celebrated  for  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  at  the  Earte  of  Arundell's  house,  in  High-gate,  near 
London;  to  which  place  he  casually  repaired  about  a  week  before  t  God  so  ordaining,  that  he  should  dye 
there  of  a  gentle  feaver,  accidentally  accompanied  with  a  great  cold ;  whereby  the  defluxion  of  rheume  fell  so 
plentifully  upon  his  breast,  that  be  died  of  suiTocation :  and  was'  buried  in  Saint  MichaePa  church,  at  Saint 
Alban'sf  oeing  the  place  designed  for  his  buriall  by  his  last  will  and  testament  t  both  becanse  the  body  of 
his  mother  was  interred  there,  and  because  it  was  the  onely  church  then  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
old  Verulam :  where  he  hath  a  monument  erected  for  him  of  white  marble;  (by  the  care  and  gratitude  of 
Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  Knight,  formerly  his  lordship's  secretary ;  afterwards  dark  of  the  king's  lionourable 
privy  eounsell,  under  two  Kings;)  representing  his  full  pourtraiture,  in  the  posture  of  studying;  with  an  in- 
scription, composed  by  that  accomplisht  gentleman,  and  rare  wit,  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

But  howsoever  his  body  was  mortall,  yet  no  doubt  his  memory  and  works  will  live ;  and  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability last  as  long  as  the  world  lasteth.  In  order  to  which  1  have  radeavoured  (after  my  poor  ability)  to  do 
this  honour  to  InsTordsliip,  by  way  of  conducing  to  the  same." 

His  first  publication  was  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  of  what  he  is  pleased  in  his  letter  dedi- 
catory to  his  brother,  who  was  said  to  have  been  his  equal  in  height  of  wit,  to  call  frag, 
ments  of  his  conceits;"  but  though  comprised  withia  thirteen  double  pages,  it  contains  the 
germ  of  his  most  popular  work,  and  warrants  the  expectation  of  the  most  profound.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  unpretending  volume  was  the  Essays ;  which  have 
obtained  a  universal  reputation.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1537,  under  the  title  of 
Essayes,  Religious  Meditations^  Places  of  Persuasion  and  Dissuasion  seene  and  alUnoed;  for 
full  information  respecting  which,  and  successive  editions,  the  admirers  of  Bacon  are  in- 
debted to  the  singular  but  usual  industry  of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu.  The  author  was  then  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  few  early  letters  will  of  course  acquaint  us  with  his  position  at 
the  time  of  this  publication.  But  neither  were  the  ten  Essays  that  first  appeared,  which,  we 
are  informed,  "  passed  long  agoe  from  his  pen,"  nor  the  invaluable  additions,  dashed  off  in  a 
heat, — they  bear  nomarlts  of  haste — they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  accidents,  or 
excogitated  under  any  pressure  from  without.  Bacon  had  by  this  time  "  seene  "  much  of 
the  world  of  men ;  and  that  of  books,  from  first  to  last,  was  his  own.  His  triiining  was 
admirable,  his  access  as  a  courtier  complete,  his  acquaintance  with  the  illustrious  of&cers  of 
the  Virgin  Queen,  and  his  friendship  with  "  her  Majesty's  servants,"  from  the  Madrigalist 
up  to  "  Rare  Ben,"  pud  "  Sweet  Will  Shakspeare,"  familiar;  and,  without  adverting  to 
professional  collisions  and  disappointments,  all  these  advantages  taught  an  apt  scholar 
experience,  and  enabled  him  to  draw  those  lessons,  founded  upon  human  nature  and  life, 
which  "  will  last  while  books  last."  The  struggle  between  ambition  and  philosophy  had 
long  been  going  on,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  had  the  final  advantage.  In  the 
beautiful  letter  to  his  brother  he  says,  "  I  sometimes  wish  your  infirmities  translated  upon 
myself,  that  her  Majesty  might  have  the  service  of  so  active  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  might 
be  with  excuse  confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies  far  which  I  am  fittest."  The 
Essays,  like  his  other  writings,  derive  their  uniform  charm  from  the  interfusion  of  the  phi- 
losophical and  practical,  occasioned  by  this  conflict  of  passions  for  the  mastery ;  his  personal 
travels  being  the  condition  upon  which  he  was  to  be  justified  in  saying,  twenty-eight  years 
afterwards,  in  reference  to  the  complete  edition,  that  they  "  came  home  to  men*8  business 
and  bosoms." 

The  Essays  were  great  favourites  with  the  public  from  the  first,  and  their  instant  appre- 
ciation, while  it  does  honour  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  was  soon  repaid  by  revisions,  enlarge- 
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menu,  and  additions  to  their  number.  Only  ten  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  golden  sentences  were  printed,  m^^ht  still  be  continued  vith  advantage.  The 
b^inning,  for  instance,  of  the  first  Kssay,  Studiet  is  thus  divided  into  sections  or  verses, 
and  the  rest  are  similarly  segregated. 

Read  not  to  contradict  nor  to  believe,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

"  %  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read  but  cursorily, 
and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

"If  Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  philosophy 
deep,  moral  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend." 

Each  sentence  is  an  aphorism — every  paragraph  maximized — and  the  thirty  new  Essays, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  "  continual  service,"  are  found  in  the  fourth  edition  published  in 
1612,  under  the  title  of  The  Euaiea  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  Solicitor- 
GenenU,  are  each  so  compactly  elaborated  of  axiomatic  members,  as  to  bear  this  test  of 
separation. 

Sir  Francis  intended  to  have  dedicated  this  edition  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
nntimely  death  of  that  noble  youth  in  the  November  of  that  year,  and  his  "  deare  brother 
Blaster  Antony  Bacon  being  also  dead,"  he  selects  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Constable, 
Knight,  for  this  honour.  The  letter  to  the  prince  is  worthy  of  both  parties.  The  style  of 
access  which  our  author  invariably  adopts, "  It  may  please  your  Highness,"  (itself  an  innova- 
tion on  the  classical  style  of  the  Idth  century,  "  Please  it  your  Highness/*)  was  soon  after- 
wards altered  to  its  present  form  of,  "  May  it  please  your  Highness." 

"  It  may  please  your  H^hness, — having  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  active 
part,  I  am  desirous  to  give  his  Majesty  and  your  Highness  of  the  fruits  of  both,  simple 
thoo^  they  be.  To  write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in  the 
reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  Highness's  princely  affiurs,  nor 
in  r^;ard  of  my  continual  service ;  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write 
certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Etssays, 
The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;  for  Seneca's  epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark 
them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
castles.  These  labours  of  mine  I  know  cannot  be  worthy  of  your  Highness ;  iot  what  can 
be  worthy  of  yon  ?  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as  grains  of  salt,  that  will  rather  give  you 
an  appetite  than  oflfend  you  with  satiety ;  and  although  they  handle  those  things  wherein 
both  men's  lives  and  their  persons  are  most  conversant,  yet  what  I  have  attained  I  know 
not,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature  whereof  a  man  shall 
find  much  in  experience,  and  little  in  books ;  so  as  they  are  neither  repetitions  nor  &ncies. 
But,  however,  I  shall  most  humbly  desire  your  Highness  to  accept  them  in  gracious  part, 
and  to  conceive  that  if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  show  my  dutiful  and  devoted  afiection  to 
your  Highness,  in  these  things  which  proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to 
do  it  in  pn^ormance  of  any  of  your  princely  commandments.** 

This  is  an  essay  of  itself — one  of  the  certain  brief  notes,  though  conveyed  in  the  form 
of  epistles,** — while  it  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  work  presented.  It  is  an  account  sach 
as  mme  bat  himself  coold  have  given,  nor  has  it  been  equalled  since.  The  truest  and  finest 
characters  of  these  productions  are  to  be  found  in  the  dedicatory  letters. 
The  short  letter  to  his  "  worthy  brother-in-law"  is  an  efiuaion  of  perfect  kindliness. 
"My  last  Essays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother  Mr.  Antony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God. 
looking  amongst  my  p«q>er8  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  if  I  my- 
self shall  not  sufier  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  printing  of  the 
former.  Missing  my  brother,  I  found  you  next  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance  and 
of  strait  friend^p  and  society,  and  particularly  of  communication  in  studies,  wherein  I 
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must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to  yoo.  Fw  as  my  bnsinesB  found  rest  in  my  contem- 
plations, 8o  my  contemplationd  will  find  rest  in  your  loving  conference  and  judgment." 

The  Essay  of  IViemiship  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  and  it  was  probably 
written  at  the  request  of  his  most  faithful  friend  Matthew,  whose  name  is  so  frequently  and 
honourably  mentioned  in  the  letters.  Who  were  Bacon's  friends  ?  There  were  high  com- 
panions for  him ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  a  club  with  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare. 
The  successive  editions  of  the  Essays  were  by  no  means  mere  reprints ;  for  instance,  the 
Essay  of  Study  has  been  adduced  in  illustration  of  what  he  says  in  reference  to  his  "  great 
work,"  that  '*  after  my  manner  I  {^ways  alter  where  I  add ;  so  that  nothing  is  finished  till 
all  is  finished."  This  Essay  in  the  first  edition  ends  with  the  words  *'  able  to  contend ;  *' 
it  is  admirably  continued  in  the  fourth,  the  previous  portions  of  it  also  receiving  some  exqui- 
site touches.  There  is  not,  however,  any  omission  of  previous  matter,  and  therefore  it  is 
incorrectly  asserted  l^y  an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (No.  126,)  on  the  Study  <^ 
Mathematics,  that  "  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  Bacon  says,  mathematics  make  men 
subtile ; "  but  havingleamed  better  in  the  interval,  in  the  second,  (meaning  the  fourth.)  which  ap- 
peared fifteen  years  thereafter,  he  withdrew  this  commendation,  and  substituted  the  following, 
which  stands  unaltered  in  all  the  after-editions ;  "  If  a  man's  wit  be  wandering  let  him  study 
the  mathematics,  &c."  The  fact  is,  the  passage  ''rashly  admitted"  is,  whether  rashly  or 
not,  retained,  and  it  stands  in  all  the  after-editions  exactly  as  we  have  quoted  it  from  the 
first.  The  reviewer's  point,  however,  that  Baccm  commends  a  study  of  the  schoolmen  as 
the  discipline  of  subtilty  and  discrimination,  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  author's  last  and  perfect  edition  appeared  in  1625,  under  the  new  title  of  ihe 
EssofSt  or  Counsels  cicU  and  moral,  of  Francis  Feruiam  Viscount  St.  Alban%  newly 
enlarged.  There  are  eighteen  new  Essays  in  this  edition,  making  fifty-eight  in  all ;  and  of 
the  two  which  the  reader  will  find  added  to  the  list,  that  of  a  king  is  counterfeit ;  it  does 
not  bear  the  royal  mark :  the  Dragment  on  Ftune  is  unquestionably  gename ;  and  as  that 
on  Deaih  is  more  than  doub^,  it  is  not  inccHrpoiated  with  the  odiers,  but  inserted  Air- 
ther  forward  in  this  edition.  His  Religious  Meditations^  and  Places  of  Persuasiom  and 
Dissuasion,  were  not  reprinted  in  this  edition.  The  title  of  the  former  was  dnq^ed,  but 
the  matter  of  the  respective  reflections  has  been  preserved,  either  in  the  Essays,  or  in 
Latin  translation.  The  latter,  as  will  be  seen,  reappears  in  the  J)e  Augutentis.  The 
Meditations  were  twelve  in  number,  and  all,  except  the  first,  are  headed  with  ai^ropriate 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  second  is  quite  a  gem,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Essays. 

OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 
"  He  bath  done  all  thinst  «tlL" 

"  A  true  confession  and  applause. — God,  when  hee  created  aU  things,  saw  that  every  thing 
in  particular,  and  all  thinges  in  generall,  were  exceeding  good.  God  the  Word,  in  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  (now  every  miracle  is  a  new  creation,  and  not  according  to  the  first  crea- 
tion,) would  doe  nothing  which  breathed  not  towards  men  favour  and  bounty.  Moses  wrought 
mirades,  and  scourged  the  Egyptians  with  many  plagues.  EUas  wrought  miracles,  and  shot 
up  heaven,  that  no  raine  should  fall  upon  the  earth ;  and  againe,  brought  down  from  heaven 
the  fire  of  God  upon  the  captains  and  their  bands.  Elixeas  wroo^it  also,  and  called  beares 
out  of  the  deaert  to  devoure  young  children.  Peter  struck  Ananias  the  sacril^iouB  hypo- 
crite with  present  death;  and  Paul,  f^imas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness :  but  no  such  thing 
did  Jesus ;  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  down  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  of  whom  he 
said.  You  knowe  of  what  spirit  you  are.  The  Spirit  of  Jeans  is  the  spirit  of  a  dove.  Those 
servants  of  God  were  as  the  oxen  of  God  treading  out  the  come,  and  trampling  the  straw 
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down  under  their  feete  ;  but  Jeaus  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  without  wrath  or  judgments.  All  his 
miiadea  were  coosommate  about  man*a  body,  as  his  doctrine  respected  the  soule  of  man.  The 
body  of  man  needeth  these  things,  sustenance,  defence  from  outward  wrongs,  and  medicine : 
it  was  Hee  that  drew  s  multitude  of  fishes  into  ihe  netts  that  he  might  give  unto  men  more 
liberaH  provission.  Hee  turned  water,  a  lease  worthy  nourishment  of  man's  body,  into  wine^ 
a  more  worthy,  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Hee  sentence  the  fig-tree  to  wither  for  not 
doing  that  duty  whereunto  it  was  ordained,  which  is  to  beare  fruit  for  men's  food.  Hee  mul- 
tiplied the  scarcity  of  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  to  a  sufficiency  to  victuall  an  hoast  of  people 
Hee  rebuked  the  winds  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  seafaring  men :  hee  restored 
motion  to  the  lame,  light  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumbe,  health  to  the  sicke,  eleannesse 
to  the  leprous,  a  right  mind  to  those  that  are  possessed,  and  life  to  the  dead.  No  miracle 
of  Hifl  is  to  be  found  to  have  beene  of  judgment  or  revenge,  but  all  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  respecting  man's  body ;  for  as  touching  riches  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  doe  any  miracles, 
S8?e  one  only  that  tribute  might  be  given  to  Caesar." 

The  comment  on  the  three  verses  with  which  he  mottoes  the  9th  Meditation  is  very  close 
and  hqtpy. 

OF  THS  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  IMPOSTURE. 

"  AvoidiDg  prophBBfl  slraDgenesM  of  wordt,  and  npponitioiu  of  knowledgo,  fidiely  m  called. 
Avoid  fond  and  idle  fable*. 
Let  Bu  nan  denire  yoa  by  hi^  apeach." 

I     "  There  are  three  formes  of  speaking,  which  are  as  it  were  the  stile  and  phrase  of  impos- 
tare,  llie  first  kinde  is  of  them,  who  as  soon  as  they  have  gotten  any  subject  or  matter  do 
Etraight  cast  it  into  an  art,  inventing  new  termes  of  art,  reducing  all  into  divisions  and  dis- 
.  tinctions,  thence  draweth  assertions  or  oppositions,  and  so  framing  oppositions  by  questions 
-  and  answers.    Hence  issueth  the  cobwebbes  and  clatterings  of  the  schoole-men. 

"  The  second  kinde  is  of  them  who  out  of  the  vanity  of  their  witte,  (as  church-poets,)  doe 
nuke  and  devise  all  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples,  whereby  they  may  leade  men's 
mindes  to  a  bdiefe :  from  whence  did  grow  the  legendes  and  infinite  fabulous  inventions  and 
dreames  of  the  auncient  hereticks. 

"  The  third  kinde  is  of  them  who  fill  men's  ears  with  mysteries,  high  parables,  allegories, 
and  illiuions ;  with  mystical  and  profounde  forme  many  of  the  hereticks  also  made  choise  of. 
By  tlw  first  kinde  of  these  the  capacity  and  wit  of  man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the 
Hcood,  it  is  trained  on,  and  inveigled ;  by  the  third  it  is  astonished  and  enchanted ;  hut 
!jf  every  of  them  the  while  it  is  seduced  uid  abused." 
The  "  third  kinde  "  is  an  exact  description  of  the  transcendental  philosophy. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  EsMfs  themselves.  The  last  and  proudest  of  the  dedicatory  letters 
is  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  "  I  do  now  publish  (says  the  ex-chancellor)  my 
Eaays,  which  of  all  my  works  have  been  most  current :  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home 
to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  I  have  enlarged  them  both  in  number  and  weight,  so  that 
they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my  affection  and  obligation 
to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them,  both  in  English  and  in  Latin :  for  I  do 
conceive  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them  being  in  the  universal  language  may  last  as  long  as 
iMwks  last  My  Instaiiration  I  dedicated  to  the  king:  my  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
which  1  have  now  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of  Natural  History,  to  the  prince : 
"nd  these  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace ;  being  of  the  best  fruits  that,  by  the  good  increase  which 
God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours,  I  could  yield.    God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand." 
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The  noble  author  had  no  &ith  in  the  permanence  of  modem  languages.  He  predicts, 
with  assurance  absolute,  that  "they  will  at  one  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupt  with 
books."  But  why?  Perhaps  the  fete  of  Chaucer  haunted  him ;  and  it  was  certainly  his  policy 
in  regard  to  his  foreign  as  well  as  home  readers,  to  conform  in  his  scientific  traductions  to 
the  pedantry  of  his  time.  His  native  tongue  is  now  more  richly  endowed  than  that  of  his 
choice,  fund  both  hemispheres  have  guaranteed  its  integrity.  "  Since  1  have  lost  much  time 
with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  posterity.*' 
It  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  always  appeal  to  "  Prince  Posterity*'  in  a  dead  language ;  and 
the  renown  of  the  "  great  worke  "  would  have  been  more  commensurate  with  its  utility,  had 
he  employed  his  own  beautiful  English,  instead  of  the  scholastic  vehicle,  to  'express  the 
systematic  grandeur  and  depth  of  his  thoughts.  What,  for  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  Gbreek 
and  Roman  precedent,  would  have  been  the  popularity  of  Locke's  Enagj  if  he  had  wrapped 
it  up  in  modem  Latin,  and  left  his  countrymen  to  the  tardy  alms  of  the  translator  ? 

His  final  opinion  of  these  productions,  and  his  intention  to  add  to  their  number,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  "  As  for  my  Essays,  I  count  them  but  as  the  recreations  of  my  other  studies,  and 
in  that  sort  purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings 
would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  my 
name  than  those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.*' 

The  Essays  were  published  in  French  and  Italian  during  the  author's  life,  and  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  Bayle  does  not  notice  them  specifically  in  his  Dictionary.  Mr.  Montagu 
informs  us  that  the  first  book  published  in  Philadelphia  consisted  partly  of  the  Esaay9. 
Would  any  modem  colony  bear  such  a  first  book  ?  The  Latin  translation  was  a  work  per- 
formed by  divers  hands,  to  which  he  gave,  says  Tennyson,  the  title  of  Sermones  Fiddles, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  called  the  word  Adagies,  or  observations  of  the  wise, 
feithfid  sayings,  that  is,  credible  propositions,  worthy  of  firm  assent  and  ready  acceptance. 

Succeeding  essayists  must  be  content  to  occupy  a  lower  place  than  the  author  of  this  cele- 
brated volume,  and  therefore  we  never  find  it  printed  with  the  British  Essayists.  There  is 
nothing  ephemeral  about  it.  Critics  of  books  and  manners  are  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  critic  of  nature  and  life.  Written  by  a  scholar,  courtier,  and  wit,  without  pedantry, 
modishness,  or  flippancy,  the  utmost  reach  of  practical  insight  is  blended  with  the  views  of 
the  sage;  the  freshness  of  fint  thoughts  is  not  lost  in  the  finish  of  reflection.  Hiey  were 
begun  in  the  midst  of  hope,  amplified  in  the  midst  of  ambition,  and  concluded  in  the  throng 
of  bitter  memories,  rendered  keener  by  the  loftiest  presages.  Any  particular  examination 
of  the  style  or  principles  of  these  dissertations  would  be  superfluous.  Their  general  ten- 
dency is  as  useful  as  their  workmanship  is  beautiful.  The  late  Dugald  Stewart  classes 
them  "  under  the  head  of  Ethics,"  and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  "  the  small  volume,  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  of  his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  appears  to  the  best  advantage,  the  novelty  and  depth  of  lus  reflections  often  re- 
ceiving a  strong  relief  from  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours ;  and  yet  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it 
something  overlooked  before.  This  is  indeed  a  characteristic  (tf  d3\  Bacon's  writings ;  and 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnish  our  own  thoughts,  and 
the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  fiiculties."  Sir  James  Mackintosh  con- 
siders, that  though  the  book  has  been  praised  with  equal  fervour  by  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and 
Burke,  it  has  never  been  characterized  with  such  exact  justice  as  in  this  extract.  We  pre- 
fer Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  (if  his  it  can  be  called,  after  the  quoted  letter  to  Prince  Henry)  : 
"  Hieir  excellence  and  their  value  consist  in  their  being  observations  of  a  strong  mind 
operating  upon  life,  and  consequently  you  find  there  what  you  seldom  find  in  any  other  works.** 
"  They  operate  upon  life," — upon  moral,  physical,  and  qiiritual  subjects.  They  might  be 
called  the  comnu>n  sense  of  a  great  man  collated  with  human  sffiurs  $  but  it  is  die  common 
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aeiiw<tf  8  saperiative  genius,  generalizing  upon  malti&rioua  obserration,  and  so  pervaded  with 
the  savonr  of  high  and  varioaa  experience,  as  to  come  home  to  every  bosom.  Each  Essay  is 
composed  of  materials  excursively  gathered  up,  and  well  marshalled ;  every  sentence  might 
be  called  a  self-contained  one,  and  yet  all  combine  to  form  or  illustrate  a  perfect  whole :  the 
connexion  and  the  condensation  are  equally  remarkable.  It  was  his  art  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  intermediate  links  by  which  one  proporif  ion  is  really,  thoagh  not  apparaitly,  boond  to 
an«rther.  The  chasm  seems  cleared  by  a  sort  of  imperial  prerogative,  but  it  was  literally 
travelled,  through  by  logic.  In  short,  each  Essay  is  composed  of  fine  and  weighty  thoughts, 
**  natanl  but  not  obvious,"  heightened  by  being  independently  just,  and  promoting  a  com- 
mon object  without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction.  Much  is  left  out  that  must  have  been 
thooght  out,  or  the  duodecimo  would  more  than  fill  a  folio. 

One  of  the  first  men  of  his  time,  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  admiration  of 
Bacon  was  habitual  and  unbounded,  thus  concludes  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  on  a  course  of 
stndy ;  but  lest  the  advice  should  be  deemed  a  mere  epistolary  hyperbole,  let  the  reader 
consult  two  grave  notes  in  his  Dusertatimj  wherein  he  styles  our  author  the  "  master  of 
wisdom,"  and  says  his  writings  are  still  as  delightful  and  wonderful  as  they  ever  were,  and 
his  authority  will  have  no  end : — "  and  as  the  result  of  all  study,  and  the  consummation  of  all 
wisdom.  Bacon's  f^ssays,  to  be  read  and  converted  into  part  of  the  substance  of  your  mind." 

The  fragment  of  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  has  often  been  separatdy  published, 
deserves  an  attentive  study  and  perusal,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
subsequent  position  in  the  De  Augmeniis  ScimOarvm,  under  the  head  of  Rhetoric,  but 
as  having  been  one  of  the  writings  first  printed  with  the  Esmifs,  which  it  resembles  in  the 
resolt,  if  not  in  the  mode.  The  present  title  does  not  seem  so  appropriate  as  that  of  Places 
of  Perouasion  and  Visguasion,  which  was  adopted  in  the  first  edition.  Bacon  says  he  was 
moved  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  Lord  Mountjoye  "  after  the  ancient  manner,  choosing 
both  a  friend,  and  one  to  whom  he  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable."  The  dedication, 
indeed,  may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  exposition  of  his  design.  The  performance  is  original ; 
there  was  nothing  like  it  before;  and  the  loss  has  not  yet  been  supplied  of  his  more  exten- 
live  collection  of  these  "  colours,  popularities  and  circumstances,  which  are  of  such  force  as 
they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment  both  of  a  weak  man  and  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully  attending 
(V  pondering  the  matter.**  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  utility  or  difficulty  of  this 
andertaking.  "  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to  the  mind  than  the  discovery  and 
reprehension  of  these  colours,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them, '  popular  marks,  or  colours,  of 
apparent  good  and  evil,*)  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold,  and  in  what  they  deceive;  which 
■8  it  cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  so  being 
performed,  it  so  cleareth  a  man*8  judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into 
any  error."  The  task  is  required  at  the  hands  of  those  "  who  are  patient  to  stay  Uie  digest- 
iog  and  solnting  unto  themselves  of  that  which  is  sharp  and  subtle." 

The  Collection  of  Apophthegms  is  only  remarkable  as  having  been  "  made  out  of  his 
memory,  without  turning  to  any  book,  in  one  morning."  The  admirers  of  Lord  Chester- 
field will  not  approve  of  his  not  omitting  "  any  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar 
ones  are  excellent  good ;  **  still  his  censure  of  the  collections  of  Stobeeus  and  others,  that  they 
**  draw  much  of  the  dregs,"  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  his  own.  In  fact  they  are 
nnwortby  of  Bacon.  Lord  Byron  has  a  curious  memorandum  in  his  *'  Diary  of  1821." 
On  the  5th  January,  among  other  things,  we  have  the  following  vigil ;  "  Mem. — Ordered 
Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon)  to  copy  out  seven  or  eight  apophthegms  of  Bacon,  in 
vhich  I  have  detected  such  blunders  as  a  school-boy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  Such 
are  the  sages  !  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I  can  stumble  on  their  mistakes  or  misstate- 
ments ?  I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynical." 

Next  morning  we  have  this  slap-dash  continued    "  Mist — thaw — slop— rain.  No  stirrmg 
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out  on  horseback.  Read  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  is  a  fine  fellow — always  thought  him 
so.    Correct^  blunders  in  nine  apophthegms  of  Bacon — all  historical ;  and  read  Mitford's 

Greece." 

Byron  did  not  know  that  the  Apophthegms  were  but  a  "  morning's  work,"  when  illness 
had  rendered  him  incapable  of  serious  study ;  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  cortun  we  have 
the  genuine  dictation  in  this  collection. 

The  POLITICAL  and  legal  works  require  no  prefatory  detail  of  a  biographical  or  historical 
character.  Our  author  was,  unfortunately,  bom  and  bred  a  Courtis;  and  he  thooght, 
wrote,  and  acted  as  became  an  adherent  of  the  court  party,  by  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion. The  lawyer  was,  therefore,  grafted  upon  the  courtier  ;  and  the  politician  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  compound  of  both.  The  law,  conmion  and  statute,  combined  with 
prerogative,  made  up  the  cardinal  principle  of  political  action,  and  formed  the  ultimate  and 
immediate  standard  of  public  virtue ;  it  was  the  courtier's  test ;  and  though  one  more 
enlarged  and  philosophical  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  him,  we  should  recollect  that 
if  few  subscribe  to  it  now,  still  fewer  knew  of  it  then.  The  court,  the  law,  the  country  were 
successively  regarded,  but  the  first  was  paramount ;  the  second  was  supposed,  as  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  were  always  rigidly  observed,  to  include  the  third,  as  it  certainly  did  the 
first.  Much  diat  is  grating  to  modem  liberality  in  Bacon's  publications,  speeches,  and 
conduct,  may  thus  be  more  easily  accounted  for  Uum  justified.  The  capital  error  of  his 
was  the  mixing  up  of  religion  with  state  afiairs,  to  the  hnge  disadvantage  of  the  common- 
weal. Ecclesiastical  power  had  lately  been  transferred  into  political  hands,  but  the  spell  of 
its  sorcery  was  broken  in  the  transfer,  and  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  its  potency  cost 
the  country  two  revolutions.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  zealous  approvers  of 
this  mischievous  policy,  whenever  and  however  persisted  in,  are  the  very  men  whose  hos- 
tility to  civil  liberty  is  only  surpassed  by  their  rancorous  hatred  of  Christianity  itself. 

The  political  writings  are  all  of  a  practical  nature ;  and  when  the  high  and  multifarious  cha- 
racter of  his  engagements  is  considered,  this  circumstance  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  busiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  They  are  more  numerous  than  bulky^ 
and  their  value  is  more  proportioned  to  their  variety  than  their  extent. 

The  first  of  these  Tracts,  On  the  State  of  Europe,  was  written  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  careful  draught  for  diplomatic  rather  than  general  use. 
It  is  crabbed  and  compressed  in  manner,  and  devoid  alike  of  sentiment  or  metaphor ;  -but  it 
presents  an  accurate  chart  of  the  state  of  the  continent,  and  a  similar  sketch  of  its  existing 
state  would  not  be  an  uninteresting  or  useless  work.  There  is  one  European  potentate  to 
whose  successor  Bacon's  stem  description  would  still  apply,  "  he  goveraeth  altogether  as  a 
tyrant and  this  must  of  course  refer  to  "  the  Muscovite  emperor  of  Russia.'* 

The  Discourse  in  the  Praise  of  his  Sovereign,  exceeds  in  eloquence  and  flattery  the  piece 
which  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  In  Felicem  Memoriam  Elizabethm 
The  one  was  evidently  penned  during  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  the  other  was  written 
soon  after  her  death.  The  former  is  the  discourse  of  a  courtier,  the  latter  of  a  poUtician, 
but  though  quite  distinct  in  execution,  they  were  both  intended  to  counteract,  the  one  at 
home,  and  the  other  abroad,  the  bull  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  calumnies  of  more  private 
papists.  From  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew  it  appears  that  he  sent  the  hatin  Tract  to  the 
President  De  Thou.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  neither  of  these  pamphlets  were 
made  public  during  his  life.  James  hated  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessor ;  hut 
that  the  author  should  not  merely  not  print  either  piece,  but  should  even  omit  in  the  JOe 
Augmentis  the  beautiful  passages  of  praise  which  appear  in  The  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  degrading  him.  The  philosopher  forfeited  his  freedom 
when  he  aspired  to  become  a  courtier  \  and  as  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  court,  uid  had  already 
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incarred  the  loss  of  popular  esteem,  without  obtaining  a  tittle  of  preferment,  something  must 
be  aUoved  to  disappointment  as  well  as  servility. 

Detesting  Elizabeth's  ecclesiastical  government  as  much  as  we  admire  her  political  admi- 
nistration, it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  character  was  worthy  of  his  pen ;  and  no  one  has 
drawn  it  with  more  grace  and  vigour  than  the  neglected  "  Counsel  Extraordinary."  The 
flowers  of  his  rhetoric,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  euphuize,  are  full  of  the  honey  of  his  phi- 
losophy; they  are  as  fragrant  as  they  are  brilliant ;  the  bright  array  of  compliments  comprises 
the  substance  of  her  proud  reign.    How  eloquent  is  the  following  matter-of-fact  paragraph ! 

She  hath  reigned  in  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly  multiplied, 
wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly  devoted.  She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the  power  of 
her  arms  in  the  memorable  voyages  and  invasions  prosperously  made  and  achieved  by  sun- 
dry her  noble  progenitors.  She  had  not  wanted  pretences,  as  wdl  of  claim  and  right,  as  of 
quarrel  and  revenge.  She  hath  reigned  during  the  minority  of  some  of  her  neighbour 
princes,  and  dnring  the  factions  and  divisions  of  their  people  upon  deep  and  irreconcilable 
quarrels,  and  during  the  embracing  greatness  of  some  one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak 
through  too  much  burthen,  as  others  are  through  decay  of  strength ;  and  yet  see  her  sitting 
as  it  were  within  the  compass  of  her  sands.  Scotland,  that  doth  as  it  were  eclipse  her  island ; 
the  United  I^ovinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  fot  wealth,  commodity  of  traffic,  affec- 
tion to  oar  nation,  were  most  meet  to  be  annexed  to  this  crown ;  she  left  the  possession  of 
the  one,  and  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  other :  so  that  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of 
her  means,  the  justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of  her  opportunity,  she  hath  con- 
tinued her  first  mind,  she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received  the  limits  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  world  the  limits  of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained  all  victories." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  may  have  had  this  passage  before  him,  when  he  drew  the  stately  lady, 
io  his  Kenilworik. 

"  For  the  royal  wisdom  and  policy  of  government,  he  that  shall  note  and  observe  the  pru- 
dent temper  she  useth  in  admitting  access ;  of  the  one  side  maintaining  the  majesty  of  her 
degree,  and  on  the  other  side  not  prejudicing  herself  by  looking  to  her  estate  through  too 
few  windows  :  her  exquisite  judgment  in  choosing  and  finding  good  servants,  a  point  beyond 
the  former :  her  profound  discretion  in  assigning  and  appropriating  every  of  them  to  their 
aptest  employment :  her  penetrating  sight  in  discovering  every  man's  ends  and  drifts :  her 
wonderful  art  in  keeping  servants  in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite  :  her  inventing  wit  in 
contriving  plots  and  overturns :  her  exact  caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of  others  for 
her  service :  her  foreseeing  events :  her  nsage  of  occasions : — he  that  shall  consider  of  these, 
and  other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as  he  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a 
queen,  so  he  shall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times,  when  wits  are  so  cunning, 
hnmooTs  extravagant,  passions  so  violent,  the  corruptions  so  great,  the  dissimulation  so  deep, 
&ctions  so  many ;  she  hath  notwithstanding  done  such  great  things,  and  reigned  in  felicity." 
The  last  sentence  is  truly  the  crowning  exaggeration. 

**  Time  is  her  best  commender,  which  never  brought  forth  such  a  prince,  whose  imperial 
virtues  contend  with  the  excellence  of  her  person ;  both  virtues  contend  with  her  fortune ; 
and  both  virtue  and  fortune  contend  with  her  fame." 

In  1592,  Bacon  vindicated  the  queen  and  government  in  his  first  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Certain  Obsermtions  upon  a  Libel"  It  was  probably  undertaken  to  please  some  of 
the  ministers  who  had  been  personally  abased  by  his  Jesuitical  antagonist.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  libel,  upon  the  eight  points  "  which  he  had  observed  in  reading  it,"  is  very  com- 
plete. It  is  a  tract  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  he  found 
to  contain  much  interesting  matter,  especially  under  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the 
Bobjert.  Men  will  judge  very  differently  of  Bacon's  merits  in  the  controversy.  The  re- 
ipective  cases  of  the  catholic  and  puritan,  dissenters  are  involved  in  it,  and  it  would  have  been 
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marvellous  had  the  government  scribe  pleased  eit-her  of  these  formidable  foctions.  As  a 
church-of>EUigland  man,  he  was  in  the  predicament  of  having  to  make  good  his  position 
against  the  Romanists^  on  grounds  which  were  not  calculated  to  afford  him  much  assistance 
in  contending  with  the  protestant  dissidents.  The  catholics,  as  the  ousted  party,  sought  to 
recover  possession — to  reconquer  their  spiritual  domination— by  open  rebellion,  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  and  therefore  they  were  oj^sed  to  the  queen's 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  The  puritans  detested  the  popery  of  established  pro- 
testantism, and  were  opposed  only  to  her  ecclesiastictd  regiment.  But  both  fared  alike,  and 
both  were  treated  as  rebels.  Severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  both  parties ; — their 
effect  upon  the  papists  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  great  rebellion  may  be  considered  as  their  natural  effect  on  the  Knglish 
puritans.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  theae  consequences  have  been  in  active  operation  ; 
and  as  subjects  have  grown  wiser,  monarchs  have  grown  milder.  When  governments  infer 
political  conduct  from  religious  doctrine,  civil  treason  from  speculative  opinion,  overt  sedi- 
tion from  simple  non-uniformity ;  and  proceed  on  this  monstrous  conclusion  to  take  measures 
for  punishing  the  holders  of  the  doctrine  as  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  the  opinion  as  if 
it  had  brought  forth  treason,  the  non-uniformity  as  if  the  cold  negative  had  precipitated  itself 
into  rampant  sedition,  legislation  is  turned  into  rank  persecution,  and  such  legislators  pro- 
vide for  endless  discord  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace.  Bacon  lived  to  urge  more 
reasonable  courses  than  those  which  he  here  attempts  to  justify.  But  he  never  understood 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty ;  he  was  trammelled  by  notions  of  official  experience  ; 
and  the  only  party  which  could  have  furnished  him  with  the  most  perfect  clue  of  guidance 
through  the  thick-coming  perplexities,  was  despised  by  him,  and  persecuted.  Neither  the 
papists,  the  church-of-Englandists,  nor  the  puritans,  whatever  might  be  their  immediate  or 
avowed  objects,  whether  restoration,  stability,  or  further  reformation,  dreamed  of  a 
toleration ;  and  the  honour  of  first  asserting  the  rights  of  conscience,  was  due  to  a  sect 
which  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  them.  The  Independents,  whom  Bacon  refers  to  as 
the  Brownists,  a  sort  of  nick-name  which  did  not  last  long,  were  the  first  teachers  of 
civil  equality ;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  our  author  should  thus  write  of  a  sect  as  crushed, 
which  was  destined  so  soon  afterwards  to  'Wrong  the  wronger  till  he  rendered  right.*' 
After  speaking  in  moderate  terms  of  the  puritans,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  "  third  kind  of 
GU>speller8,  called  Brownists." 

"  And  as  for  those  which  ice  call  Brownists,  being  when  they  were  at  the  most  a  very 
smalt  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there  in  comers  dispersed,  they  are 
now,  thanks  be  to  God,  by  the  good  (!)  remedies  that  have  been  used,  tuppreased  and  tcom  out ; 
so  as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them.  Neither  had  they  been  much  known  at  all,  had  not 
Brown  their  leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as  it  came  into  his  head,  he  inveighed 
more  against  logic  and  rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the  church,  which  writing  was 
much  read ;  and  had  not  also  one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house,  but  one  that 
lived  in  London  at  cndimnies,  and  there  learned  to  argue  in  table-talk,  and  so  was  very 
much  known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth  to  a  pre- 
ciseness  in  the  highest  degree,  the  strangeness  of  which  alteration  made  him  very  much 
spoken  of ;  the  matter  might  long  before  have  breathed  out." 

This  is  as  simple  and  foolish  a  sneer  as  ever  was  written.  But  will  it  be  believed  that 
this  same  Barrow,  though  the  sect  was  "  worn  oat,"  was  actually  condemned  to  die  for  his 
preciseness  "  the  very  next  year  ?  He  and  Crreenwood  were  butchered,  aye,  and  butchered 
privately,  for  their  "  preciseness,"  in  1593 1  They  had  maintained  that  churches  should  not 
be  dependent  on  the  state ;  and  they  had  dared  to  form  them,  and  conduct  religious  exer- 
cises in  them,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  prescribed  by  state-authority ;  and  they  were 
condemned  to  die  !  "  A  morning  arrived,"  says  Vaughan,  **  in  which,  at  an  early  hour,  these 
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delinquents  were  conveyed  irom  their  cells  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  rope  being 
festened  to  the  tree,  was  placed  on  their  necks,  and  in  this  state  they  were  allowed,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  address  the  people  who  were  collected  around  them.  These  awAd  moments 
vera  employed  in  avowing  their  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  submission  to  the  civil 
government  of  their  country.  They  affirmed,  that  in  what  they  had  published  they  were  far 
bm  meaning  evil  towards  her  Majesty,  or  the  magistracy  of  'the  realm ;  and  if  aught  had 
escaped  them  which  partook  of  irreverence  as  to  any  man's  person,  they  confessed  their 
sorrow,  and  implored  forgiveness  of  the  injured  party.  They  acknowledged  what  they  bad 
vritten  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  but  admonished  the  people  to  adopt  their  opinions  only 
ts  they  should  '  find  sound  proof  of  the  same  in  holy  Scripture ;  *  and  concluded  with 
exhorting  them  not  only  to  support  the  civil  power,  but,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to  an  unjust 
death,  rather  than  resist  it.  When  they  had  prayed  for  the  queen,  their  country,  and  for  all 
their  enenues,  and  were  in  the  act  of  closing  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  they  were  told  that 
a  reprieve  had  been  sent  by  her  Majesty.  *  This  message,'  the  prisoners  observe,  *  was 
not  only  thankfully  received  of  us,  but  with  exceeding  rejoicing  of  all  the  people,  both  at 
the  place  of  execution,  and  in  the  ways,  streets,  and  houses,  as  we  returned.'  On  that  day. 
Barrow  sent  a  statement  of  these  occurrences  to  a  distinguished  relative,  having  access  to 
Elizabeth,  and  urged,  that  as  his  attachment  to  the  queen's  person  and  government  could  be 
no  longer  doubtful,  he  might  be  set  at  liberty,  or  at  least  be  removed  from  the  '  loathsome 
gayle '  of  Newgate.  On  the  morning^  however,  of  the  foUotcing  day,  these  deluded  victima 
were  conveyed  secretly  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  were  there  put  to  death." 

This  is  an  instance  of  deliberate,  judicial  assassination ;  and  while  Francis  Bacon  was 
"  counsel  extraordinary,**  murder  was  one  of  his  "  good  remedies ! "  Between  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  in  religious  matters,  there  is  in  fact  little  to  choose,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  degrees  of 
blood-guiltiness.  We  may  extenuate,  but  can  never  defend  their  conduct.  They  were  both 
ecclesiastical  tyrants,  and  the  latter  the  more  disinterested  of  the  two.  Mary  butchered 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  Elizabeth  for  her  own.  The  one  was  a  consistent  persecutor ; 
she  laboured  in  her  vocation,  she  decimated  under  an  indulgence ;  but  the  other  was  no  legi- 
timate purveyor  to  the  seven-hilled  monster,  and  her  bishops  did  not  belong  to  his  kennel 
of  ban-dogs ; — she  was  a  protestant,  her  creed  was  the  Bible ;  she  shook  her  own  throne  when 
she  made  it  so  like  his,  and  when  she  began  to  hang,  draw,  quarter,  and  bum,  her  conduct 
is  branded  with  an  infamy  as  black  as  that  which  settles  on  the  memory  of  her  sister. 

It  remains  for  this  age,  enlightened  by  centuries  of  bitter  e^erience,  to  c^trive  the  spirit 
of  persecution  of  the  means  of  mischief. 

The  three  tracts  next  to  be  noticed  relate  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
part  which  Bacon  acted  towards  him  as  a  firiend  and  as  an  adverse  counsel. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  was  prepared  by  our  author  just  after  the  extra-judicial  investi- 
gation at  York  House,  in  June  1600,  under  the  title  of  Proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  t 
and  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  matters  then  and  there  "  laid  to  the  earl's  charge,"  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  queen.  It  was  not  "  imprinted  "  at  the  time,  and  Elizabeth  never 
intended  that  it  should  be,  for  it  really  exhibits  the  whole  inquiry  as  a  mock-heroic  farce, 
got  up  by  "  her  Majesty's  scirvants,"  rather  to  justify  the  doting  queen's  dilatori- 
ness,  than  to  punish  her  refractory  minion.  After  Whyte's,  and  Camden's,  and  Morrison's 
grave  account  of  the  trial,  it  lets  us  into  the  court  secret,  and  shows  how  the  folly  of  Eliza- 
beth set  in  solemn  motion  the  truckling  privy  council,  "  enlarged  and  assisted,'*  as  it  was,  by 
a  corps  of  legal  janizaries.  Essex  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  a  similar  disobedience  in 
modem  times  would  have  cost  him  his  head ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  prefatory  matter  of 
this  tract,  that  the  heroical  septuagenarian  never  intended  to  pimish  him.  It  is  perfectly 
astonishing  that  the  sagacious  relator  of  the  earl's  "  proceedings  "  did  not  see  their  ridiculous 
inccmgruity  with  her  Majesty's  conduct.  The  ludicrous  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
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pompous  assertion  at  the  onsets  of  her  Majesty  being  "  imperial^  and  immediate  under  Gocl, 
and  not  holden  to  render  account  of  her  actions  to  any." 

Bacon  played  a  part  in  this  serio-comical  affair,  bat  it  was  a  very  inconsiderable  one.  There 
were  four  counsel  engaged  "  for  charging  the  earl/*  the  Attorney-general,  Sergeant  Yelver- 
ton,  the  Solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Bacon, "  all  her  Highnesses  learned  counsel,"  and  each  had 
his  character  assigned.  What  were  the  instructions  in  our  author's  brief?  "  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  was  that  we  should  all  have  parts  in  the  business ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  a  dis- 
tribution of  our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set  forth  some  undutifiil  carriage 
of  my  Lord,  in  giving  occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet,  as  it  was  termed, 
which  was  dedicated  unto  him."  Our  worthy  counsel  demurs  to  that  allotment  on  the  very 
important  ground,  that  it  was  an  old  matter,  and  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge ;  but  he 
was  told  that  that  part  was  fittest  for  him,  which  did  Essex  the  least  hurt ;  and,  whatever 
others  did,  he  served  both  Crown  and  culprit  well. 

Notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  declamation  on  this  subject,  we  think  the  conduct  of 
Bacon  was  defensible.  He  had  given  Essex  the  soundest  advice,  and  so  long  as  the 
young  man  followed  it,  he  was  prosperous.  His  patron,  or  rather  his  generous  client, 
had  now  got  into  disgrace  by  neglecting  it,  but  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  before  and  at  the 
very  time  when  the  frivolous  part  was  assigned  him  against  his  friend,  he  was  using  his 
influence  with  the  queen  to  procure  a  less  ostentatious  reconciliation.  In  fact  he  was  pro- 
fessionally concerned  for  both  parties,  in  the  forthcoming  masque  of  "  All  for  Ix>ve."  It  ia 
well  known  that  by  the  express  direction  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  register  or  derk  to  take 
the  sentence  against  the  earl,  and  no  record  or  memorial  made  of  the  proceeding. 

When  the  earl  was  "  at  his  liberty.  Bacon  made  it  his  task  and  scope  to  take  and  give 
occasions  for  his  redintegration  in  his  fortunes,"  and  no  sooner  was  he  *'  at  his  liberty,"  than 
he  embarked  in  fatal  courses.  Bacon  did  not  forsake  him,  when  to  all  appearance  he  had 
forsaken  himself.  "  Having  received  from  his  Lordship  a  courteous  aiul  loving  acceptation 
of  my  good  will  and  endeavours,  I  did  apply  it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were 
very  many  at  that  time  ;  and  purposely  sought  and  wrought  upon  other  variable  pretences, 
but  only  and  chiefly  for  that  purpose.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give  xny 
Lord  from  time  to  time  iaithful  advertisement  what  I  found  and  what  I  wished."  The  fact 
is  that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  on  behalf  of  his  old  friend.  "  And  I  drew  foi 
him,  by  his  appointment,  some  letters  to  her  Majesty ;  which  though  I  knew  well  his  Lord- 
ship's gift  and  style  was  far  better  than  mine  own,  yet  because  he  required  it,  alleging  thai 
by  his  long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  was 
ready  to  perform  it :  and  sure  I  am,  that  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  it  pros- 
pered so  well,  as  I  expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attendance.  And  I  was  nevei 
better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor  more  made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  boldest  foi 
him."  The  reader  will  find  the  letters  referred  to,  as  "  two  letters  framed,  the  one  as  from 
Mr.  Antony  Bacon  to  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  other  as  the  earl's  answer  thereunto,*' 
being  the  substance  of  a  letter  be  wished  his  Lordship  should  write  to  her  Majesty. 
Afterwards  the  earl  plunged  into  treasonable  projects  and  practices,  and  Bacon  determined 
to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter.  But  be  was  made  to  "  meddle  "  as  a  counsel  for  the 
crown ;  and  on  tJie  trial,  which  was  a  more  serious  aflair  than  the  last,  Essex  actually  flung 
in  Bacon's  face  the  letters  we  have  alluded  to, — the  letters  drawn  by  Bacon,  with  his  privity 
and  by  his  appointment.  Bacon  never  sought  the  service,  either  of  evidence  or  examination  ; 
it  was  imposed  upon  him  "  with  the  rest  of  his  fellows ; "  and  though  he  was  but  once  with 
the  queen,  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution,  he  "  took  hardiness  to  extenuate  not  the 
fact,"  says  he,  "  for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the  danger,  telling  her  that  if  some  base  or  cruel- 
minded  persons  had  entered  into  such  an  action,  it  might  have  caused  much  blood  and  com- 
bustion ;  but  it  appeared  well,  they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to  play  the  malefectorr:." 
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Bmoo  oflfended  all  parties  in  this  busineBS ;  the  Cecils  were  not  pacified,  the  friends  of  Essex 
vere  exaq>erated,  the  qneen  could  not  appreciate  his  involantary  obedience,  and  popular 
odiom  was  hia  lot  for  years.  He  foresaw  all  this,  and  counted  the  cost ;  he  did  his  duty  by 
his  friend,  his  queen,  and  his  country,  though  no  one  thanked  him  for  it.  Bat  while  we 
deem  Bacra  justifiable,  as  counsel  in  both  trUls,  up  to  this  time,  and  cannot  but  ex- 
press our  surprise  that  they  who,  in  order  to  implicate  him,  resolve  the  whole  duty  of  man 
into  gratitude,  should  have  completely  forgotten  the  boundless  obligations  which  Essex  was 
under  to  his  sovereign,  compared  with  which  his  derivative  present  of  Twickenham  estate 
to  Bacon  was  a  trumpery  gratuity ;  we  confess  that  he  should  not  have  identified  himself  with 
A  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl  of 
Emx.  Bacon  should  have  left  the  penning  of  that  book  to  Cecil,  or  Raleigh.  Her  Majesty 
hsd  no  omtrol  of  his  pen,  whatever  claim  she  might  have  to  his  tongne.  He  was  perfectly  at 
liberty  here,  and  the  ^t  of  his  lending  himself  to  the  job  of  posthumous  condemnation  ex- 
cites some  suspicion  of  the  performance  itself.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  no  garbling. 
The  diligence  of  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Trials,  has  discovered  that  Bacon 
has  been  guilty  of  several  important  sins  of  omission;  that  on  comparing  the  depositions  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  whidi  were  proved  on  the  trial  of  Essex,  with  those  asserted  by 
Bacon  to  be  "  taken  out  of  the  originals,"  those  passages  which  show  that  the  treasons  of 
Essex  were  vague  proposals,  destitute  of  malice  prepentej  are  carefully  left  out.  When  our 
author  **  gave  only  words  and  form  of  style"  to  this  piece,  (as  he  remarks  in  his  Apology ^ 
from  which  we  have  often  quoted,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers,  for  a  very  able 
aud  ingenuous  statement  of  the  whole  business,)  he  gave  every  thing;  he  takes  the  oaaxt 
tract  upon  himself,  and  having  afterwards  acknowledged  it,  his  reputation  cannot  be  assoiled 
I  of  it.  Party  morality,  however,  is  notoriously  lax ;  and  literary  hirelings  now  are  not  one 
jot  less  venal  or  leas  scrupulous  than  they  were  then.  We  believe  that  this  was  the  first 
time  Uiat  Bacon  "  lent "  his  pen. 

We  now  come  to  Bacon's  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  a  Subsidy,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1592, 
which  was  rather  too  free  for  her  Majesty,  and  for  which  he  apologized  to  the  lord  teeasurer 
and  lord  keeper,  in  two  letters  which  are  preserved.  An  extract  firam  Dewe*s  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  places  our  author  in  the  position  of  the  country  party.  This  isolated 
qteech  was  never  forgiven.  Thenceforth  he  determined  to  identify  himself  with  the  court, 
though  his  policy  lay  with  the  independent  interest,  with  which  he  would  have  been  all- 
powerful,  and  by  which  he  was  afterwards  brought  so  low. 

James  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  oar  assiduous  author  had  in  readiness  for  him  A  Pro- 
damafion,  drawn  Jbr  his  M^esty^sfirst  coming  in.    It  was  never  used,  and  every  one  of  its 

I  many  predictions  or  promises  was  falsified.  The  other  Draft  of  a  Proclamation  touching  his 
Majettffs  Stile,  is  of  a  nobler  cast,  it  is  a  most  eloquent  document,  but  it  was  never 
used.    Bacon  now  grew  rapidly  into  fortune  and  distinction. 

The  discourses  on  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  of  permanent 
value,  and  the  principles  which  he  unfolds  and  illustrates,  will  be  found  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  a  powerfol  bearing  on  a  moot  question  of  modem  times,  which  already  agitates 

>  England  and  Ireland,  and  will  soon  be  discussed  upon  a  larger  scale  in  America.  The 
tracts  and  speeches  on  this  business  abound  in  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the  highest  and 
most  sterling  quality.  He  opens  the  first  discourse  in  a  manner  which  must  have  somewhat 
pozided  his  pedantic  master. 

"  I  do  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that  when  Heraditus,  he  that  was  sumamed 
the  obscure,  set  forth  a  certain  book  which  is  not  now  extant,  many  men  took  it  for  a  dis- 
course of  nature,  and  many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of  policy.    For  there  is  a  great 

I  affinity  and  consent  bfetween  the  rules  of  nature  and  the  true  rules  of  policy ;  the  one  being 
nothing  else  but  an  order  in  the  government  of  the  world;  and  the  other  an  order  in  the 
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government  of  an  estate.  And  therefore  the  education  and  erudition  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
was  in  a  science  which  was  termed  by  a  name  then  of  great  reverence,  but  now  degenerate 
and  taken  in  the  ill  part.  For  the  Persian  magic,  which  was  the  seCTet  literature  of  their 
kingSy  was  an  application  of  the  coutemplations  and  observations  of  nature  onto  a  sense 
politic ;  taking  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  the  branches  and  passages  of  them,  as 
an  original,  a  first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a  copy  and  imitation  for  government.** 
He  then  produces  a  few  examples  of  his  meuiing,  and  inflicts  upon  the  papU  of  Buchanan 
his  attempt  to  revive  in  one  particular  a  wisdom  almost  lost. 

In  the  Articles  or  Coruiderati&tu  touching  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms^  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  magic  of  the  Persian  and  political  chemistry,  "  for  his  Majesty's  better  ser- 
vice." He  alludes  however  to  the  first  tract :  "  In  this  argument  I  presumed  at  your  Majesty's 
first  entrance  to  write  a  few  lines,  indeed  scholastically  and  speculatively,  and  not  actively  or 
politicly,  as  I  held  it  fit  for  me  at  that  time ;  when  neither  your  Majesty  was  in  that  your 
desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that  service  used  or  trusted."  And  thus  proceeds  with  the 
present  one :  "  But  now  that  both  your  Majesty  hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with  much 
admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so  full  an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  by  the 
Commons  graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  Commons  selected  for  that  cause ;  not  in  any 
estimation  of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly  could  not  be  so  much  deceived,  but 
in  an  acknowledgment  of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity  in  that  business,  I  thought  my- 
self every  way  bound,  both  in  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that  house  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  consent  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and 
beginnings,  not  to  neglect  any  pains  that  may  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  so  excellent  a 
work ;  wherein  I  will  endeavour  that  that  which  I  shall  set  down  be  nihU  minus  quam 
verba ;  for  length  and  ornament  of  speech  are  to  be  used  for  persuasion  of  multitudes,  and 
not  for  information  of  kings ;  especially  such  a  king  as  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  I  knew 
to  make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion, '  that  all  knowledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the 
mind  of  man  knoweth  all  things,  and  demandeth  only  to  have  her  own  notions  excited  and 
awaked.*  This  famous  flattery  finds  its  way  into  the  Jdvancement  of  Learning.  He  there- 
fore speaks  to  his  Majesty  as  a  remembrancer  rather  than  as  a  counsellor,  and  lays 
before  him  the  articles  and  points  of  this  union,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  call  to  mind 
which  of  them  is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rejected :  which  proceeded  with  pre- 
sently, and  which  postponed ;  which  required  authority  of  parliament,  and  which  should  be 
effected  by  prerogative ;  and  lastly,  which  would  be  difficult  and  which  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. 

In  addition  to  these  able  pamphlets,  we  have  two  great  speeches  on  TTie  General  Natural- 
ization of  the  Scottish  Nation,  and  The  Union  of  Law*. 

In  1606  he  presented  to  the  king,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  Certavn  CmHderations  touching 
the  Plantation  in  Ireland,  a  politic  proposal  most  beautifidly  stated.  It  is  the  Essay 
on  Plantations  applied  to  a  particular  case.  "It  seemeth,"  says  the  mighty  speculator, 
"God  hath  reserved  to  your  Majesty's  times  two  works,  which  amongst  the  works  of  kings 
have  the  supreme  pre-eminence ;  the  union,  and  the  plantation  of  kingdoms."  After  ad- 
verting to  the  two  heroical  works,  which  the  king  was  invited  to  undertake,  the  union  of 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  the  plantation  of  great  and  noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland, 
he  adverts  to  the  excellency  of  the  latter,  and  the  means  of  effecting  it.  Its  excellency 
fourfold— honour,  policy,  safety,  and  utility.  Of  the  first  of  the  four  he  had  spoken  already, 
"  were  it  not  that  the  harp  of  Ireland  puts  him  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem  or  allegory' 
wherein  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did  figure  and  shadow  out  works  of  this  nature."  But! 
referring  our  reader  to  the  grand  Orphean  illustration,  we  only  quote  part  of  the  last  ftenl 
tence :  that  the  work  would  be  most  memorable,  "  if  your  Majesty  join  the  harp  of  David, 
in  casting  out  the  evU  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  deso- 
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litun  and  barbarism.*'  The  means  to  effect  the  work  consist  in  the  encouragement  of  un- 
deztakm,  and  the  oider  and  policy  of  the  project  itself,  both  of  which  are  discussed  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  disgrace  a  modern  economist.  The  centralization  system,  which 
is  the  key  to  modem  efiforts  of  colonization,  seems  to  have  been  dearly  understood  by  him. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Considerations  touching  the  QMeen^s  Service  in  Ireland,  in 
which  he  addresses  himself  to  four  points — the  extinction  of  the  war,  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  prevention  of  new  troubles,  and  plantations  and  buildings — might 
baTC  been  incorporated  with  7%«  New  Year's  Gift,  instead  of  being  placed  among  the  letters 
wzitteu  in  Eliiabeth's  time. 

Soaue  pregnant  hints  upon  poor  laws  and  education,  will  be  found  in  his  advice  to  the  king 
tottdiiag  the  diapoaal  of  Mr.  Satton*s  estate.  The  property  was  great  enough  to  lead 
into  the  discosaicHi  of  three  points,  an  hospital,  a  school,  and  a  preacher.  His  views  upon 
the  first  subject  are  in  accordance  with  a  recent  measure  of  the  l^^lature.  "  I  com- 
mend most  booses  of  relief  and  correction,  vhich  are  mixt  h(»pital8 ;  where  the  impotent 
person  is  rdiared,  and  the  stordy  beggar  buckled  to  work ;  and  the  unable  peraon  also  not 
maintained  to  be  idle,  which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness  and  impurity,  but  is  sorted 
with  such  work  as  he  can  manage  and  per&rm :  and  where  the  uses  are  not  distinguished 
as  in  other  hospitals ;  whared  some  are  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  childien,  and 
■ome  for  correction  of  vagabonds ;  but  are  genera]  and  promiscuous  :  so  that  they  may  take 
cff  poor  of  every  sort  ^m  the  country,  as  the  country  breeds  them :  and  thus  the  poor  them- 
selves shaU  find  the  provision,  and  other  people  the  sweetness  of  the  abatement  of  the  tax." 
He  would  have  no  distracted  govenunent  of  these  places,  but  every  thing  would  be  regulated 
by  "  a  settled  ordinance,  subject  to  a  regular  visitation." 

The  fragment  Qftke  Thu  Greaitma  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain^  is  a  very  clear  and 
deep  dissertation.  "  I  mean  not  to  blazon  and  amplify,  but  only  to  observe  and  express  mat- 
ter ;  and  he  is  as  good  as  his  word,  by  confuting  the  errors,  or  rather  correcting  the  excesses, 
of  certain  immoderate  opinions,  which  ascribe  too  nmch  to  some  points  of  greatness,  which 
ire  not  so  essential,  and  by  reducing  those  points  to  a  true  value  and  estimation :  then  by 
pnqwnnding  and  confirming  those  other  points  of  greatness  which  are  more  solid  and  prin- 
cipal, though  in  popular  discourse  less  observed :  and  incidentally  by  making  a  brief  appli- 
catkm,  in  both  these  parts,  <tf  these  general  principles  to  the  state  and  condition  of  Great 
Britain.  The  negative  and  affirmative  distribution  of  this  extensive  subject  is  most  logical, 
bat  the  <mly  article  which  is  finished  is  that  on  largeness  of  territory.  The  discussion  of  the 
Mctmd  article,  "  that  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or  riches,"  so  &r  as  it  goes,  is 
the  most  striking  and  valuable  part  of  the  tract. 

Bacon's  Advice  to  Filliers  when  he  became  prime  minister,  is  the  manual  of  those  courtiers 
vho  have  the  ambition  to  become  statesmen.  He  advises  the  &vourite  "  for  his  carriage  in 
■0  eminent  a  place ;  next  in  particular  by  what  means  to  give  despatches  to  suitors  of  all 
mts,  for  the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors*  satisfaction,  and  his  own  ease."  He  gives  free 
and  sound  general  advice,  and  then  divides  public  business  into  eight  sorts.  1,  Matters 
that  concern  religion,  and  the  church  and  churchmen.  2.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and 
the  laws,  and  the  jm&ssors  thereof  3.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and  the  great 
officers  and  offices  of  the  kingdom.  4.  Foreign  negociations  and  embassies.  5.  Peace 
and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  end  in  that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 
6.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad.  7.  Colonies,  and  foreign  plantations.  8.  The  court  and 
cariality.  "  Whatsoever,"  says  Bacon,  "  will  not  fall  naturally  under  one  of  these  heads, 
believe  me,  sir,  will  not  be  worthy  of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity  we  now  speak  of. 
And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  find  enough  to  keep  you  in  business."  Each 
head  is  discussed  with  equal  brevity,  prudence,  and  insight.  He  was  an  incomparable  coun- 
seUor,  and  though  the  days  o(  minions  are  over,  there  is  much  instruction  for  the  soundest 
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politicians  in  this  tract.  The  omission  of  the  first  article  from  the  table  of  a  statesman's 
business  would  very  much  simplify  it,  but  that  which  was  a  stumbling  stone  to  James,  and 
a  stumbling  bloek  to  his  soil,  is  stUl  the  perpetually  uppermost  hinderance  to  all  good  and 
quiet  government.  So  completely  was  this  article  a  part  of  Bacon's  political  creed,  that, 
when  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  he  sent  "  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Lancelot  Andrews,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Councillor  of  Estate  to  l^is  Majesty,"  An 
AdBertiaement  touching  an  Holy  War ;  which  he  describes  as  "  an  argument,  mist  of 
religious  and  civil  considerations  ;  and  likewise  mixt  between  contemplation  and  action.** 
The  modem  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  a  dialogue  on  the  lawfulness  of  a 
war  for  the  propagating  of  religion !  The  king  certainly  had  his  hands  full  in  trying  to  ex- 
tirpate heresies,  reconcile  schisms,  and  reform  manners,  but  our  author  was  inclined  to  ima- 
gine that  a  crusade  might  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time. 

Milton  was  of  a  verydi&rent  opinion.  "  Who  is  there  that  measures  wisdom  by  simpli- 
city, strength  by  suffering,  dignity  by  lowliness  ?  Who  is  there  that  counts  it  first  to  be  last, 
something  to  be  nothing,  and  reckons  himself  of  great  command  in  that  he  is  a  servant  ?  Yet 
God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue  the  world  and  hell  at  once,  part  of  that  to  salvation,  and 
this  wholly  to  perdition,  made  choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxiliaries  than  these  whether 
to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  had  been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn  his  legions  into 
array,  and  flanked  them  with  his  thunder ;  therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to  confiite  wisdom,, 
weakness  to  bind  strength,  despisedness  to  vanquish  pride." 

At  the  same  time  that  our  author  was  engaged  with  this  Utopian  project,  he  inscribed  to 
Prince  Charles  Some  Constderations  touching  a  War  with  Spain,  which  is  a  most  inter- 
esting document.  He  justifies  the  quarrel,  balances  the  forces,  and  propounds  a  variety  of 
designs  for  choice,  in  this  commended  expedition  against  an  old  and  cruel  enemy. 

From  the  reports  of  his  parliamentary  speeches,  we  can  fcma.  no  adequate  conception  of 
his  oratorical  powers.  He  was,  however,  the  most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  of  his  age.  A  quotation  from  Jonson,  who  appears  to  have  heard  him 
frequently,  will  tempt  the  reader  to  examine  them  for  himself ;  and  a  finer  description  than 
"  Rare  Ben's  **  of  the  perfection  of  this  art  will  not  be  found  in  any  author. 

"  There  happened  in  my  time,"  says  the  learned  poet, "  one  noble  speaker,  the  Lord  Veru- 
lam,  who  was  fiill  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  pass  by  a  jest, 
was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily^  or 
suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech,  but 
consisted  of  its  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  without  loss.  He 
commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man 
had  their  affections  more  in  his  power ;  the  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was,  lest  he 
should  make  an  end." 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  Bacon, in  the  civil  character  which  he  sustained,  as  a  lawyer. 

He  was  compelled  to  engage  in  the  profession  in  consequence  of  the  necessitous  circum- 
stances in  which  his  father's  sudden  death  left  him ;  and  notwithstanding  other  and  more 
congenial  pursuits,  he  became  a  thoroughly  learned  practitioner,  rose  slowly  through  all  its 
gradations  of  dignity,  and  ultimately  attained  its  highest  honour.  There  can  be  no  bettei 
proof  of  his  acquirements  than  the  jealousy  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  was  perfectly  uncontrollable.  This  irrefragable  doctor  was  very 
hard  to  be  convinced  of  the  solidity  and  depth  of  Bacon's  acquaintance  with  law.  His  own 
erudition  was  confined  to,  and  only  limited  by,  the  vast  circle  of  common-law  jurisprudence, — 
he  was  accomplished  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  within  this  wide  range,  which  he  guarded 
like  a  dragon, — and  as  he  knew  what  it  had  cost  him  to  become  what  he  was,  he  had  lost  all 
taste  for  every  thing  else,  depreciated  what  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice,  and  despised 
attainments  in  those  departments  of  learning  from  which  nature,  education,  and.  fortune  ha<l 
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exdaded  him.  Without  compeer  as  a  "  pleader,"  "  reporter,"  or  "  compiler,"  he  had  as 
little  to  fear  from  our  author  iu  hia  own  province,  as  he  had  to  hope  for  out  of  it ;  and  there 
is  DO  doubt  that  proferaional  coUisiona  must  soon  have  taught  him  that  philosophy  and  law 
were  by  no  means  incompatible,— that  the  aspirant  he  pretended  to  despise  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by  him,  or  "  cousin"  Cecil  either,— and  that  his  competitor  would  soon  be  pronounced 
by  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  court,  and  the  world,  to  be  the  greater  man  of  the  two.  Bacon  was 
not  a  mere  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  first-rate  one.  The  genius  of  the  man  was  not  more  remarkable 
than  his  industry ;  and  what  is  there  in  our  laws,  so  subtle,  extensive,  or  perplexed,  that  hia 
ngoroos  and  plastic* intellect  could  not  easily  unravel,  grasp,  and  master?  all  that  was 
required  was  the  will,  and  that  was  not  wanting.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  possessed 
common  sense,  "  sound  roundabout  common  sense,"  in  the  highest  degree,  and  those  now  to 
be  examined  form  no  exception  to  the  remark. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  his  few  professional  works,  and  then  advert  to  his  much  more 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  law.  As  an  expositor  of  feudal  usages 
and  fleeting  decisions,  he  did  little  for  his  own  age,  and  lete  for  posterity;  but  as 
a  philosophical  jurist  his  views  were  remarkably  sound,  and  his  recommendations  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention. 

The  practical  law  writings  have  been  those  that  have  least  contributed  to  his  fame,  though 
discovering  the  same  grasp  of  thought,  aptitude  of  expression,  and  profusion  of  illustration, 
which  are  displayed  in  his  more  renowned  productions.  Had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  his 
labours  in  this  branch  of  study  would  have  insured  him  a  high  standing  among  those  who 
have  not  merely  illostrated  but  improved  the  legal  science.  But  any  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  elementary  propositions,  when  every  thing  was  in  a  transitionary  state,  could  only 
be  imperfectly  successful,  and  if  succeasfid,  of  but  temporary  utility.  He  was  therefore 
more  ha^y  in  showing  what  was  required  for  the  elucidation  and  arrangement  of 
the  subject,  than  in  applying  rules  to  the  insulated  and  frequently  discordant  cases 
from  which  maxims  were  to  be  deduced.  There  was  not  the  same  practical  sense  in 
weighing  the  valae  of  authorities,  and  in  selecting  the  leading  cases,  which  was  evinced 
by  the  author  of  the  IruHfvieg,  though  there  might  be  more  sagacity  in  perceiving  the 
principles  upon  which  laws  should  be  framed^  and  according  to  which  they  should  be 
amended.  As  a  lawyer  therefore  he  was  less  accurate  than  Coke.  In  seeking  to  sim- 
plify the  science  of  the  law,  he  necessarily  omitted  many  points  which  could  not  well 
be  made  to  fall  within  any  of  his  general  rules,  and  though  he  clearly  saw  and  reasoned  well 
on  the  necessity  of  atten^ng  to  all  particulars,  he  does  not  always  guide  himself  by  the  rules 
he  promulgated.  His  Ubours  therefore,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  were  more  valuable,  in 
suggesting  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  systematic  and  harmonious  code,  rather  than 
furnishing  an  exposition  of  the  law,  as  it  really  existed.  His  two  principal  tracts  are 
of  a  character  to  benefit  the  legislator  more  than  the  lawyer ;  and  are  more  useful  to 
him  who  has  to  frame  a  new  system  or  remove  the  anomalies  of  the  old,  than  to  him  who 
seeks  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  existing  law,  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
inconsistencies. 

To  a  mind  like  Bacon's  the  legal  science  was  perhaps  the  very  last  in  which  we  could 
pect  that  he  would  attain  any  high  degree  of  excellence.  Eminently  skilled  in  general- 
ization, in  tracing  oot  the  rules  of  study  and  philosophy,  and  in  developing  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  general  result  involved  in  a  multitude  of  particular  facts  might  be  dis- 
covered, he  was  almost  sure  to  err  in  applying  himself  to  a  pursuit,  where  the  ultimate  facts 
from  which  he  had  to  reason  were  a  number  of  cases  possessing  apparently  equal  weight, 
but  often  seemingly  and  often  really  discordant ;  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
reason  should  submit  itself  blindly  to  the  authority  of  dicta  resting  upon  some  arbitrary 
principle,  or  applicable  to  circumstances  which  no  longer  existed,  but  which  were  still 
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retainecL  This  curcamstance  creates  a  difficulty  which  almost  all  original  thinkers  have  ex- 
perienced, and  which  is  seldom  overcome  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  originality  and  free- 
dom  of  thought,  and  by  an  almost  total  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind  to  this  one 
pursuit.  This  sacrifice  Bacon  would  not  make ;  and  though  from  this  cause  his  authority 
as  a  practical  lawyer  is  less»  the  general  claims  that  he  has  upon  mankind  as  a  teachei 
and  guide  are  greatly  enhanced. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  disqualifications  in  reference  to  this  pursuit,  he  did  not  fail 
either  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  compass  of  the  work  he  bad  undertaken,  or  from 
any  lack  of  earnestness  in  his  devotion  to  the  task.  The  motives  b^  which  he  was  influ- 
enced in  commencing  his  treatise  on  The  Elements  of  the  Common  Law  of  England^  are  set 
forth  with  equal  dignity  and  force,  in  the  prefiice  to  the  treatise.  **  I  bold  every  man  a 
debtor  to  his  profession ;  &om  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  end^vour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help 
and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  prac- 
tice of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is 
corrupt  and  unworthy  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same 
profession  is  noted  to  be  idfected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed,  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit 
and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in 
reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  amplifying  it  in  profession  and  substance.  Having  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  mind  and  desire 
no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  my  industry, 
than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  by  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  I  do  not  find  that  by 
mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer  so  profitable  an 
addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  throughout  the 
body  of  the  same  laws ;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  and  such  wherein 
there  is  no  direct  authority  to  sound  into  the  true  conceit  of  law,  by  the  depth  of  reason,  in 
cases  wherein  the  authorities  do  squure  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received 
one  way;  and  in  cases  wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet  nevertheless  to  see  more 
profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more 
use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other  cases  more  doubtfiU :  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law, 
which  is  the  most  principal  and  just  challenge  that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this 
time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation,  somewhat  the  more  settle  and  be  cor- 
rected." And  the  account  tbathefumishesofthemannerinwhichheendeavooredtoexecute 
this  task,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  regulated  himself  in  his  division  of  the  subject,  fur- 
nish much  valuable  materials  for  the  iuture  jurist.  The  whole  of  the  preface  is  full  of 
valuable  matter,  illustrating  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  comprehensive  and  accurate 
view  that  he  took  of  this,  as  of  every  other  field  of  learning  which-  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plore, and  the  just  conception  he  had  formed  of  the  method  wherein  it  should  be  treated  in 
order  to  its  most  useful  development.  He  explains  his  plan  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  rules  that  he  should  select  for  illustration,  the  language  in 
which  they  should  be  delivered,  Uie  authorities  by  which  they  should  be  supported,  and  the 
mode  of  their  illustration  ;  and  in  each  of  these  respects  he  fiimishes  an  admirable  lesson  for 
those  who  second  him  in  his  work.  He  states  under  the  first  head,  that  "  whereas  these 
rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  «id  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for  grounds  and  plain  son^ 
to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments ;  others  of  them  are  gathered  and 
extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and  deepest 
sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  in  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down.  For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a 
high  opinion  of  himself  than  to  instruct  others  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within 
every  man*s  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  not  afiected  to  neglect  them,  but  having 
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cbosea  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good,  I  have  reduced  them  to  a  true  appUcatioD, 
limiting  and  defining  their  boonds."  He  then  explains  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
aril  law  and  the  common  law  of  England  agreed,  he  shotdd  employ  the  language  of  the 
drilians,  aa  being  ordinarily  the  aptest,  and  that  which  was  generally  used ;  and  that  in 
those  cases  wherein  there  was  a  discrepancy^  when  either  of  the  two  courses  being  open  to 
the  legislator  a  different  course  had  been  pursued,  or  when  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  laws  were  applicable,  required  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  nature 
of  the  law,  he  would  point  out  and  illustrate  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  incongruity. 
And  again,  with  r^^rd  to  the  method,  he  had  rather  Referred  placing  the  rules  in  an  ap- 
psrently  unconnected,  than  to  framing  them  into  a  systematic,  form ;  and,  though  the  latter 
might  have  the  apparent  advantage  of  giving  an  aspect  of  completeness  and  uniformity,  fol- 
lowing in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  teachers  of  former  times,  who  had  thus  delivu^ 
their  instructions,  of  whom  he  instances  Solomon*in  his  Proverbs,  and  Phocylides  in  his 
Aphorisms.  With  regard  to  the  language,  he  assigns  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  prefer 
employing  the  Latin  law  phraseology  for  the  rules,  and  the  English  language  for  the  illus- 
trations. He  then  adduces  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  refrain  irom  quoting  all  the 
authorities,  for  the  general  rules  which  he  laid  down ;  and  lastly,  observe,  "  There  is  one  point 
above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons  indeed  profitable 
and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  dark  oracles,  which  every 
man  will  allow  still  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light  and  direction ;  but 
I  have  attended  them  (a  matter  not  practised,  no  not  in  the  civil  law  to  any  purpose,  and 
for  want  whereof,  the  rules  indeed  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies) 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  their  sense 
and  use,  and  limiting  them  with  distinctions,  and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  whereupon 
they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they  have  with  other  rules."  The  work  is  executed  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  but  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  subject  that 
vas  completed.  The  part  that  was  first  published,  and  which  was  intended  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  design,  was  committed  to  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  according  to  whose 
opinion  he  proposed  to  continue  or  abandon  his  undertaking.  The  manner  also  in  which 
be  executed  the  remainder  was  also  to  be  determined  by  their  reception  of  this  portion  of 
his  labooTS.  He  did  not  profess  to  hold  himself  so  for  above  other  men,  as  to  disdain  to 
consult  even  their  prejudices  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which  a  work  intended  for  their 
instniction  should  be  framed.  His  object  being  usefulness,  he  was  content  that  the  lessons 
he  desired  to  inculcate  should  be  moulded  into  the  form  that  was  most  acceptable  to  others, 
Bot  that  which  appeared  abstractedly  best  to  himself  As  he  expressed  it,  "  It  is  great 
reason  that  that  which  is  intended  for  the  profit  of  others,  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits 
of  others." 

The  work  consisU  of  two  parts.  The  Maxima  of  the  Law,  and  The  Use  of  the  Law :  the 
former  is  devoted  to  the  arrangement,  expo8ition,-and  illustration  of  legal  rules  upon  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down  ;  the  latter  points  out  and  enforces  the  ends  which  the  law  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  These  ends  he  defines  to  be,  1.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 
death  and  violence.  2.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and  lands.  3.  For  preserv- 
atkin  of  their  good  names  from  shame  and  infamy.  He  shows  generally  the  manner  in 
which  these  objects  are  secured,  and  gives  a  brief  view  of  the  machinery  provided  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  various  conveyances  by  which 
property  may  be  transferred  and  acquired.  The  tract  was  written  as  early  as  1596,  and 
inscribed,  as  appears  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  8th  of  January 
of  that  year,  but  it  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

The  account  of  the  office  of  alienations,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  fines  and  compositions  payable  upon  lands  held  under  the  Crown,  was  composed  in 
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1598,  bat  not  published  until  some  years  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  An  Account  of  the 
lately  erected  Service,  called  the  Office  of  Compositions for  Alienations,  from  a  Manuscript  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Library.  It  is  a  model  of  legal,  historical,  and  economical  writing.  Xhe 
biographer  of  Bacon,  in  the  Biographia  Briiannica,  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  com- 
ment upon  it ;  and  as  his  eulogium  may  encourage  "  young  readers  in  the  perusal  of  books  oi 
this  kind,*'  whilst  ours  would  fail,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it  for  their  benefit.  "  l^his 
curious  and  highly  finished  tract  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  pieces  penned  by  its  most 
learned  author,  containing  his  resolutions  on  a  very  perplexed  question,  whether  it  was  most 
for  the  queen's  benefit  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  office  for  alienations  should  be  let 
out  to  farm  or  not  ?  In  handling  this  he  has  shown  such  diversity  of  learning,  and  so  clear 
a  conception  of  all  the  different  points  of  law,  history,  antiquities,  and  policy,  as  is  really 
amazing ;  for  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is  not  any  treatise  of  the  same  com- 
pass extant  in  our  language,  which  manilTests  so  comprehensive  a  genius,  and  so  accurate  a 
knowledge,  both  with  respect  to  theory  and  practice,  as  this."  Our  author  was  involved  in 
great  pecuniary  difficulties,  when  he  drew  this  tract.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  envy  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  to  whom 
he  actually  appeals  &om  a  spunging-house  for  assistance,  at  the  time  when  this  dissertation 
was  before  the  council,  occasioned  its  posthumous  publication. 

The  Heading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  is  familiar  to 
lawyers.  Hargrave  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  excellent  work," — and  thinks  that  it  was  delivered 
about  three  or  four  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  commencement  of  his  address  to 
the  students  is  grave  and  figurative,  and  the  last  sentence  is  an  exposition  of  his  own  fat«.  "  I 
havechosen  to  readupon  the  statute  of  uses,  a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  men  are  tossed 
at  this  day,  like  a  ship  npon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will  sink,  and 
which  will  get  to  haven ;  that  is  to  say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what  will  not. 
Neither  is  there  any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges ;  but  the 
tides  and  currents  of  received  errors,  and  unwarranted  and  abused  experience,  have  been  so 
strong,  as  they  were  not  equal  to  keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law.  Herein,  though 
I  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that  taketh  in  hand 
shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my  own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and  fieeling 
of ;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure  than 
the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  be- 
cause where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with 
patience  and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the  knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted 
with  many  matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit :  and  at  the  least,  if  my  invention 
or  judgment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet  by  the  benefit  of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dis- 
pose or  digest  the  authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of  uses  in  such  order  and 
method,  as  they  should  take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no  light  from  me." 

Mr.  Hargrave,  the  celebrated  lawyer  already  referred  to,  considers  the  Reading  as  "  a 
very  profound  treatise  on  the  subject,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  and  shows  that  he  had  the  clearest  con- 
ception of  one  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  our  law."  And  his  chaplain  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  of  his  lord's  law  writings,  that  though  some  great  masters  of  the  law  did  outgo 
him  in  bulk  and  particularities  of  cases,  yet  in  the  science  of  the  grounds  and  mysteries  of 
the  law,  he  was  exceeded  by  none. 

His  other  law  writings  consist  of  arguments  in  various  cases  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
counsel,  and  in  reference  to  matters  of  public  moment,  upon  which  his  opinion  was  desired, 
or  which  he  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  him  in  delivering  his  sentiments  pub- 
licly— A  Proposal  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law — Speeches  in  his  office  of  lord-keeper,  &c.  &c.  In 
all  of  these  we  may  notice  excellences  and  defects,  similar  to  those  we  have  already  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  the  general  character  of  his  legal  writings, — and  it  may  be  observedj  that 
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the  excdiences  are  most  found  in  those  productions,  in  which  he  showed  what  should  be, 
instead  of  attempting  to  establish  what  was,  the  law.  His  elaborate  aTgunient»m  the  cases 
in  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel  are  less  valuable  than  his  hints  fiar  improving  the  laws 
of  the  country,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  comparative  narKwrnesa  of  the  subject  in  the 
former,  bat  because  his  mind  was  eminently  litt-ed  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  thought  re- 
quired by  the  latter.  His  judgment  in  weighing  and  arguing  from  particular  cases  was 
inferior  to  that  of  many, — his  sagacity  in  deducing  and  exemplif^g  general  principles  was 
surpassed  by  none.  The  former,  therefore,  we  shall  advert  to  but  very  briefly,  and  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  latter. 

In  his  Proposal  for  amending  the  Laws  of  England,  written  when  he  was  Attorney-general 
iu  1613,  he  answ«a  with  mudi  clearness  and  force  the  objections  which  are  ever  urged 
■gainst  any  such  measure  by  the  timid  and  interested,  by  those  who  fear  the  evils  of  change, 
and  those  who  profit  by  the  continuance  of  inconsistent  and  expensive  laws.  The  objection^ 
whidi  he  anticipated  are  founded  upon  the  needlessness  and  danger  of  alteration ;  and  to 
both  of  these  be  gives  dear  vnd  unanswerable  replies.  With  r^rd  to  the  former,  he  shows 
the  evils  that  were  daily  experienced  from  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  law ;  the 
existence  of  obsolete  and  oppr^ive  statutes,  which  though  seldom  enforced  on  account  of 
their  opposition  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  and  the  apparent  injustice  of  their 
provisions,  still  existed,  and  might  at  any  time  be  directed  against  the  individual  who  at 
any  time  unconsciously  infringed  their  enactments ;  the  delay  and  expensiveness  of  suits ; 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  injured  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress,  since 
there  was  much  duiger  that  the  remedy  might  never  be  obtained,  or  if  obtained  might  be 
found  to  involve  greater  evils  than  that  against  which  they  sought  to  he  protected ;  and  the 
want  of  respect  for  the  law  which  resulted  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  found  to  be  a 
burden,  rather  than  a  defence,  to  those  who  chiefly  needed  its  aid.  It  is  a  strikii^r  proof  of 
the  slow  progress  of  the  general  intellect  of  a  nation,  that  the  maxims  which  he  here  lays 
down,  and  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  justice  could  not  be  disputed,  should  have  been 
so  recently  recognised  and  yet  hardly  adopted ;  and  that  principles,  the  absurdity  of  which 
was  exposed  nearly  three  centuries  since,  should  still  find  numerous  and  sturdy  abettors. 
The  rule  which  Bacon  lays  down  with  reference  to  penal  statutes,  "  that  any  over-great 
penalty,  beside  the  acerbity  of  it,  deadens  the  execution  of  the  law,"  was  but  lately  de- 
nounced as  visionary,  novel,  and  unauthorized.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  deduction  which  at  first  requires  the  utmost  exertion 
of  the  loftiest  intellect,  passes  into  common  use,  and  becomes  a  femiliar  idee  with  minds  of 
every  t;lass. 

The  objection  which  is  founded  upon  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  innovation,  is 
answered  with  equal  success ;  and  in  addition  to  the  arguments  that  he  employs  to  prove 
how  much  greater  are  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  opposite  course  of  refusing  to  amend 
perceived  and  acknowledged  evils,  lest  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  mischief  should 
thereby  be  produced,  he  shows  from  the  examples  of  history  that  those  who  have  been  the 
most  Buccessfol  and  useful  legislatora,  and  who  have  obtained  the  most  durable  renown, 
have  been  innovators  of  this  sort.  The  cry  against  innovation,  he  observes,  is  a  common- 
place against  all  noble  reformations.*'  He  then  su^esta  the  method  in  which  this  should 
be  done, — by  compiling  authorized  reports,  in  which  all  obsolete  cases  should  be  omitted,  and 
those  only  retained  which  are  recognised  as  authority  at  the  time ;  and  by  omitting  from  the 
statute-book  such  acts  as  had  been  repealed,  and  repealing  those  which  were  unsuitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation ;  by  mitigating  the  penalty  when  it  was  too  severe,  though 
the  principle  of  the  law  was  good ;  and  by  reducing  concurrent  statutes  to  one  clear  and  uni- 
fonn  law.  Of  the  suggestions  thus  made,  some  have  never  been  acted  upon,  and  those 
that  have,  it  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  day  to  witness  their  adoption.    This,  however. 
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oaly  serves  to  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  saperiority  of  Bacon  to  his 
contemporaries. 

The  legal  reformations  proposed  or  projected  by  Bacon  vere  numerous.  In  his  maiden 
speech  before  the  house  of  commons,  so  early  as  1592,  when  be  was  in  bis  thirty>second 
year,  he  strenuously  recommended  the  improvement  of  the  law.  Mr.  Montagu  has  taken 
the  pains  to  collect  the  various  suggestions  on  this  subject,  which  are  contained  in  distinct 
treatises,  or  scattered  over  different  works.  There  are  no  less  than  seven  of  the  former, 
and  his  writings  abound  witb  the  latter.  When  he  became  one  of  the  privy  council  he  fre- 
quently memorialized  the.  king  on  the  state  of  the  laws.  The  sbort  essays  on  Despatch, 
Judicature,  and  Innovation,  comprise  the  substance  of  much  jurisprudential  reflection.  In 
1605,  in  the  Advancement  of  Leaminff,  he  promises  to  supply  the  want  of  a  statesman-like 
treatise  of  laws.  The  pledge  was  not  redeemed  by  the  performance  we  have  just  noticed, 
but  the  deficience  '*  is  partially  supplied  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  De  AugmentUt  published 
in  1623,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Justice."  The  passage  in  which  the 
promise  was  first  made,  is  almost  of  itself  a  performance.  After  objecting  that  philosophers 
made  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths,  and  that  lawyers  wrote  what  was  re- 
ceived as  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law,  he  thus  describes  the  wisdom  of  the  law-maker. 
"  The  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  conaisteth  not  only  in  a  platftHin  of  justice,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation thereof,  taking  into  consideration  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  and 
what  are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  tiie  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of  law ;  by  what 
means  laws  may  be  madb  apt  and  easy  to  be  executed,  and  what  are  the  impediments  and 
remedies  in  the  execution  of  laws  i  what  influence  laws  touching  private  right  of  vteum 
and  iuum  have  into  the  public  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreeable ;  how 
laws  are  to  be  penned  and  delivered,  whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  large,  with  pre- 
ambles  or  without ;  How  they  are  to  be  pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too  vast  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  multiplicity 
and  crossness ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when  upon  causes  emergent  and  judicially 
discussed,  and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  touching  general  points  or  questions ; 
how  they  are  to  be  pressed,  rigorously  or  tenderly ;  how  they  are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity 
and  good  conscience,  and  whether  discretion  and  mixed  law  are  to  be  mingled  in  the  same 
courts,  or  kept  apart  in  several  courts ;  again,  how  the  practice,  profes8i<m,  and  erudition  of 
the  law  is  to  be  censured  and  governed;  and  many  other  points  touching  the  adminisbti- 
tion,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of  laws." 

This  is,  truly,  a  magnificent  delineation  of  a  "deficience."  Why  did  be  rely  upon  the 
king  for  any  countenance  or  assistance  ?  He  wanted  a  royal  commission  to  aid  in  the  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  execution  of  this  grand  design  ;  but  the  government  did  not  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  oft-repeated  solicitations,  and,  with  the  exception  we  are  about  to 
notice,  the  whole  scheme  perished  with  the  projector. 

The  dissertation  on  Universal  Justice,  in  the  De  Augmenti»y  is  conducted  aphoristically, 
by  way  of  specimen  merely,  and  iif  a  single  title  only.  There  are  ninety-seven  aphorisms ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  six,  which  are  of  universal  import,  the  rest  are  strictly 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  a  division  of  the  seventh  aphorism.  His  object  wa«,  by  clear- 
ing up  the  subject  of  general  law,  to  enable  us  to  judge  by  any  particular  law.  The  intro- 
ductory aphorisms  set  forth  the  fountains  of  injustice,  the  foundation  of  private  right,  its 
protection  by  public  law,  the  cognizance  of  actions  by  law,  the  end  of  laws,  and  the  diiFerence 
of  laws.  The  body  of  particular  laws  not  being  framed,  we  have  his  conception  of  a  good 
law  in  Aphorism  7.  "  Now  that  may  be  esteemed  a  good  Jaw,  which  is,  1.  Clear  and 
certain  in  its  sense ;  2.  Just  in  its  command ;  3.  Commodious  in  the  execution ;  4.  Agree- 
able to  the  form  of  government;  and,  5.  Productive  of  virtue  in  the  subject."  Of  these 
several  titles  our  author,  according  to  his  announcement,  only  handles  the  first — on  that 
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I  pn'mary  dignity  of  die  law,  certainty ; "  and  after  his  unparalleled  ^uccess  in  this  division,  the 
nra-completion  of  his  investigation  is  matter  of  great  regret.  He  wishes  "  this  title  to 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  Di^st  ve  propose  and  have  in  hand.**  But  the  wretched  iudif- 
fwenc*?  of  a  wretched  goranment  has  deprived  us  of  the  Digest  as  welL  The  scheme  of 
this  Digest^  which  will  be  found  amongst  the  political  tracts,  was  offered  to  EUtzabeth,  and 
afterwards  to  James,  but  never  executed ;  it  forms  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  77te 
Proposal  itself.    "  Although  it  be  true,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews,  "  I  had 

I    a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  Digest,  or  reoompilement  of  the  laws  of  mine  own  nation ; 

I    yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces  and 

I    pm,  I  have  laid  it  aside." 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  task  in  this  general  sketch  of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  to  advert 
partkolarly  to  the  various  tracts  published  by  him  in  connexiMi  with  the  law ;  to  the  general 
reader  any  detailed  account  would  be  uninteresting,  and  to  the  student  useless — since  that 
which  chiefly  ctmstitutes  their  value,  can  be  hardly  selected  from  matter  with  which  it  is 

i  associated.  Many  of  them,  too,  ue  now  purely  matters  of  l^al  curiosity,  since  the  altered 
l^islation  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  nation,  from  an  almost  entirely  agricultural  to 
a  mann&cturing  and  commercial  country,  has  rendered  inapplicable  the  greater  part  of  the 
rales  and  principles  they  contain.  Some  of  them,  however,  can  scarcely  with  justice  be 
passed  over,  and  to  one  or  two,  before  quitting  the  subject,  it  seems  proper  briefly  to  advert. 

His  Charge  agamtt  Duels  is  especially  entitled  to  notice.  Although  classed  among  his 
law  tracts,  it  takes  a  far  higher  ground  than  the  mere  exposition  of  the  existing  law,  and 
sweeps  away  with  a  forcible  hand  the  common  sophisms  by  which  this  barbarous  practice  is 
ordinarily  justified.  He  shows  how  repugnant  duels  are  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  true  interests  of  society ;  and  while  deducing  their  origin  from  the  times  when  a 
blse  and  unnatural  standanl  of  honour  began  to  be  elevated,  he  proves  their  incompatibility 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  the  orderly  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  a  civilized  nation. 
The  whole  is  well  worthy  of  attention, — it  is  a  treatise  of  itself,  and  so  connected  and  inter- 
dependent as  to  forbid  the  extraction  of  any  detached  passages.  Herein,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  oar  author  was  enabled,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  and  to  detect  and  expose  fallacies  which  were  then  current,  but  which  the 
greater  diffiision  of  intelligence  and  information  is  gradually  destroying. 

His  Charge  against  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  the  other  individuals  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  will  always  be  interesting  from  the  historical  importance 
o{  the  persons  involved  in  the  accusation.  Hie  whole  affiur  was,  and  still  is,  notwithstand- 
ii^  the  research  of  historians,  enveloped  in  mystery ;  and  it  is  not  improbably  surmised, 
that  if  Uie  case  had  been  fully  investigated,  the  monarch  himself  would  have  been  seriously 
imi^icated.  The  veil  will  perhaps  never  be  raised, — the  publications  of  Bacon  and  Coke 
shed  the  only  light  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

The  Ordinances  in  Chancery  for  the  better  and  more  regular  Administration  <^  Justice, 
were  published  in  the  court  the  first  day  of  Candlemas  Term,  1618,  and  have  been  adopted 
and  acted  upon  ever  since. 

The  Passages  in  Parliament  against  Francis  Viscount  St.  Alban,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng^ 

I    land.  Anno  Domini  1620  and  1621,  will  be  read  with  mournful  interest.   "  On  Monday,  the 

I  19th  day  of  Mardi,  1^0,  in  the  afternoon,  the  commons  had  a  conference  with  the  lords; 
which  conference  was  reported  the  next  day  by  the  lord  treasurer,  who  delivered  the  desire 

'     of  the  commons,  to  inform  their  lordships  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  the 
iafbrmation  whereof  was  divided  into  these  three  parts :  Ist,  The  persons  accused.  2ndly,  Of 
the  matters  objected  against  them.    3rdly,  Their  proof. 
"  The  persons  are,. the  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  the  now  bishop  of  Landaff. 
"  The  incomparable  good  parts  of  the  lord  chancellor  were  highly  commended,  his  {^ce 
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he  holds  magnified,  from  whence  bounty,  jastice,  and  mercy,  were  to  be  distributed  to  the 
subjects,  with  which  he  was  solely  trusted,  whither  all  great  causes  were  drawn,  and  from 
whence  no  appeal  lay  for  any  injustice  or  wrong  done,  save  to  the  parliament. 

That  the  lord  chancellor  is  accused  of  great  bribery  and  conruption,  <coninutted  by  him 
in  this  eminent  place,  whereof  two  cases  were  alleged : 

"  The  one  concerning  Christopher  Awbrey,  and  the  other  concerning  Edward  Egerton.  In 
the  cause  depending  in  the  chancery  between  this  Awbrey  and  Sir  William  Bronker,  Awbrey 
feeling  some  hard  measure,  was  advised  to  give  the  lord  chancellor  £100,  the  which  he 
delivered  to  his  counsel  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  he  to  the  lord  chancellor.  Hub  busi- 
ness proceeding  slowly  notwithstanding,  Awbrey  did  write  divers  letters,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  but  could  never  have  any  answer  from  his  lordship ;  but  at  last  de- 
livering  another  letter.  His  lordship  answered.  If  he  importuned  him  he  would  lay  him  by 
the  heels."    The  proofs  of  this  accusation  were  five  in  number. 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  is  this :  There  being  divers  suits  between  Edward  Eger- 
ton and  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  in  the  chancery,  Edward  Egerton  presented  his  lordship,  a  little 
after  he  was  lord  keeper,  with  a  bason  and  ewer  of  £50  and  above,  and  afterwards  he  delivered 
onto  Sir  George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young  £400  in  gold,  to  be  presented  unto  his 
lordship.  Sir  Richard  Young  presented  it,  his  lordship  took  it,  and  poised  it,  and  said,  it  was 
too  much  ;  and  returned  answer,  That  Mr.  Egerton  had  not  only  enriched  him,  but  had  a  tie 
upon  his  lordship,  to  do  him  favour  in  all  his  just  causes."   The  proofs  were  sufficient. 

Following  "  ancient  precedents,  which  show  that  great  persons  have  been  accused  for  the 
like  in  parliament,  they  humbly  desire,  that  forasmuch  as  this  concemeth  a  person  of  so  great 
eminency,  it  may  not  depend  longbefore  your  lordships ;  that  the  examination  of  the  proofs 
may  be  expedited,  and  if  he  be  found  guilty,  then  to  be  punished ;  not  guilty,  the  now 
accusers  to  be  punished." 

When  the  lord  treasurer  had  made  his  report,  the  lord  admiral  presented  to  the  house  a 
letter  from  Bacon,  dated  19th  March  1620,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  he  intended  to  defend 
himself  from  these  chains.  The  poor  chancellor,  "  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  were  coming  before  them,"  makes  the  following  requests  : 

"  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good  opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my 
canse  be  heard. 

"  Secondly,  That,  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my  mind  at  this  time,  in  great  part,  from 
worldly  matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a  higher  court ;  your  lordships  will 
give  me  convenient  time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel, 
and  to  make  my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be  the  least :  fiar  I 
shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly  and 
ingenuously,  as  your  lordships  know  my  manner  is,  declare  what  I  know  and  remember. 

"  Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice  I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  wit- 
nesses brought  against  me,  and  to  move  questions  to  your  lordships  for  their  cross-exami- 
nations, and  likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  tbe  truth. 

"  And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions  of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would 
be  pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any  number  or  muster  of  them, 
especially  against  a  judge  that  makes  two  thousand  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  tbe  courses  that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may 
answer  them  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  respectively." 

This  communication  was  courteously  acknowledged  by  the  lords  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  and  his  lordship  was  told  "  to  provide  for  his  just  defence."  The  very  next  day, 
however,  the  commons  sent  a  message  unto  the  lords  with  fiwr  additional  complaints  of 
bribery  against  the  chancellor,  and  the  last  part  of  the  message  consisted  of  instnictions 
furnished  by  a  register,  for  still  further  proofs  against  him. 
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The  lordsy  in  the  mean  time,  examined  the  complaints  and  the  witnesses,  and  also 
tppointed  a  select  committee  finr  this  purpose. 

Bacon  was  well  advised  to  forego  his  promised  defence.  "  And  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  the  prince  his  highness  signified  unto  their  lordships,  that  the  said  lord 
chancellor  had  sent  a  submission  unto  their  lordships ; " — and  a  most  eloquent  submission 
and  supplication  it  is ! 

Hie  lords  were  made  of  stem  stuff— they  considered  the  submission  and  the  collections  of 
corruptions,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  charges  without  the  proofe,  requiring  a  particular 
nntfession,  and  not  an  extenuating  snbmission,  and  expecting  his  answer  with  all  convenient 
expedition.  The  fallen  man  answered,  "  that  he  would  return  the  lords  an  answer  with 
speed.**  The  lords  considered  this  to  be  a  doubtful  answer,  and  sent  to  him  again,  "  to 
blow  of  his  lordship,  directly  and  presently,  whether  his  lordship  will  make  his  confession, 
or  stand  upon  his  defence."  He  answered  by  the  messengers,  that  he  would  make  no  man- 
ner o£  defence,  but  meant  to  acknowledge  corruption,  and  to  make  a  particular  confession 

'  to  every  point,  and  after  that  an  humble  submissiou.  The  lords  granted  him  time  until  the 
next  Monday,  the  30th  of  April,  to  send  in  his  confession  and  submission.  He  confesses 
and  submits  accordingly ;  but  the  lords  deputed  some  of  their  house  to  the  chancellor  to 
demand  of  him  whether  he  had  subscrib«l  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  whether  or  not  he 
Tcmld  stand  to  it,  unto  which  he  answered.  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart :  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  The  seal  was  sequestered,  and 
immediately  put  in  commission.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  lords  agreed  to  sentence  the 
chancellor  next  day,  and  summoned  him  to  ai^>ear  in  person  by  nine  o'clock,"  The  Ser- 
jeant found  him  ill  in  bed,  and  on  being  summoned,  "  he  answered  that  he  was  sick,  and 
protested  that  he  feigned  not  this  for  any  excuse ;  for  if  he  had  been  well,  he  would  will- 
lingly  have  come."    The  lords  resolved  to  proceed,  informed  the  commons  that  they  were 

j  ready  to  give  judgment,  and  the  commons  prayed  "judgment  against  him  the  lord  chancellor, 
as  the  nature  of  his  offence  and  demerits  do  require.**  He  was  then  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  declared  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state,  or  of  sitting  in  parliament,  or  coming  within  the 
verge  of  the  court.  The  imprisonment  was  inflicted,  but  it  lasted  only  two  days.  His  fine 
was  rdeased  almost  immediately,  he  presented  himself  to  court  soon  afterwards,  and  in  1624 
the  rest  of  his  punishment  was  remitted. 

When  he  fell  under  the  just  impeachment  of  the  patriots,  by  his  own  confession,  and  by 
the  sentence  of  his  compeers,  he  was  neither  chargeable  with  any  of  the  laxities  of  the  court 
in  morals,  nor  with  any  obliquities  of  judgment,  and  no  decree  of  his  was  ever  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption.    Whatever  might  be  his  dishonours  and  difficulties, 

^  his  mighty  mind  now  fonnd  delight  in  philosophy,  and  consolation  in  religion.  And  who 
does  not  sympathize  with  Ben  Jonson*s  description  of  him  ?  "  My  conceit  of  his  person  was 
never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for 

I  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself ;  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  works 
one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In 
bis  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
want." 

The  first  fruit  of  his  learned,  but  not  independent  leisure,  was  the  History  of  the  Beign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  a  part  only  of  a  deliberate  proposal,  if  not  of  a  long-entertained  scheme. 
He  made  a  "  tender,'*  of  which  he  reminds  the  king  on  presenting  a  copy  of  this  celebrated 
prodaction, "  in  the  begimiing  of  his  trouble,  of  two  works, — an  History  of  England,  and  a 
Digest  of  his  Laws,*' — but  he  was  not  permitted  or  encouraged  to  realize  either  of  these  mag- 
nificent conceptions  of  his  adversity.  There  were  now  no  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore,  to 
in^ire,  no  gentle  hearts  to  cherish,  no  lofty  minds  to  approve.    That  spirit  must  indeed 
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have  been  broken,  which  could  forsake  its  "  vast  contemplative  ends,"  to  bestow  a  literary 
compliment  on  the  worst  man  of  the  age.  But  in  this  very  letter  of  pvesentation  he  actiudly 
asks  the  king  "  to  appoint  him  some  task  to  write      and  as  the  Imtauraium  was  dedicated 
to  his  Majesty,  and  this  Hittory  to    his  lively  and  excellent  image,  the  prince,"  he-  prays 
the  king  to  give  him  a  Uieme  to  dedicate  to  the  lord  of  Backin^iam.    Hub  unheard-of  tri- 
bute— this  new  benevolence,  was  neither  demanded  nor  paid,  though  the  complete  edition  of 
the  Ettays  was  afterwards  presented  to  "  this  very  good  lord."   The  ex-chancellor  sent  his 
letter  to  the  !;ing  in  one  to  the  fevourite,  which  is  no  small  proof  of  his  degradation  at 
court ;  and  the  striking  difference  of  manner  in  the  two  letters  shows  that  he  wrote  to  the 
king  with  much  more  ease  and  familiarity  than  to  the  minister.   In  both  he  refers  to  the 
Instawaiion  ;  and  to  the  king  he  speaks  of  it  with  sober  exultation,  as  his  great  work — 
"  which  I  esteem  my  greai  umrk,  and  do  stiU  go  on  with  in  silence ; " — to  the  saturnine  profli- 
gate, as  a  book  merely — "  in  summer  was  twelvemonth,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  Majesty.** 
King  James  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  history  of  a  prince,  "  in  a  sort  his  forerunner, 
and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  blood,  was  doubled  upon  him,"  and  whose  king-craft,  at  any  rate, 
he  estimated  almost  as  highly  as  his  own.    He  "sent  for  it,"  and  Bacon  "  hoped  he  would 
signify  what  he  would  have  amended;" — there  was  some  delay  about  its  return,  and  we  are 
informed  that  "  he"  (the  king)  "  had  it  by  him  three  mon^s  and  allowed  it."   In  that 
affecting  letter  to  the  queen  pf  Bohemia,  where  he  confesses  he  had  "  leisure  without 
honour,"  but  did  "  not  wish  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,"  he  alludes  to  its  "  having  passed 
the  file  of  his  Majesty*s  judgment ; "  and  declares  "  he  could  not  forget  his  duty  so  far,  as  not 
to  make  unto  her,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now  not  being  able  to  give  tribute 
of  any  service."   The  work  was  written  and  probably  printed  in  1621,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  in  CdIio.   The  sort  of  censorship  which  the  manuscript  underwent  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  courtly  circles,  and  great  expectations  were  formed  of  it  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  from  the  renown  of  its  author,  and  his  elaborate  "  Note  of  the  Unworthiness  of 
the  History  of  England  "  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning.   Prince  Charles  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  commanded  him  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  as 
will  shortly  be  seen,  he  commenced  but  never  finished. 

All  the  writings  of  this  marvellooB  man  are  laboured  with  uncommon  care.    The  frag- 
ments reflect  the  same  glorious  mind, — 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 

In  every  fragment  multiplies,  and  makes 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  waa : 

The  same,  and  still  the  same,  (he  more  it  breaks." 

Tlie  History  of  Henry  t/te  Seventh,  though  it  may  bear  less  of  this  superlative  impress  than 
many  others,  is  a  stuidard  chronicle  of  that  important  reign.  It  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  true  historic  spirit ;  and  modern  investigations  have  established  rather  than  diminished 
its  authority.  The  narrative,  at  once  minute  and  comprehensive,  possesses  a  grave  interest, 
which,  though  mixed  with  much  dispersed  reflection,  is  neither  interrupted  by  quotations, 
wearied  by  digressions,  nor  perplexed  by  paradoxes ;  and  for  thorough  insight  into  character, 
subtle  dissection  of  motive,  and  inventive  richness  of  expression,  this  work  has  seldom  been 
surpassed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  book  is  by  a  courtier,  (what  else  could  have  re- 
ceived a  Stuart's  imprimatur  ?)  and  more  of  the  poUtician's  than  the  patriot's  vein  runs 
throt^h  it.  There  is  too  much  "  subtilty  "  about  the  whole  performance.  Tlie  author,  with 
all  his  habits  of  snbUme  contemplation,  was  too  eminently  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  they  never  were  more  corruptly  administered  than  when  he  wrote,  not  to  treat  the  theme 
in  accordance  with  the  stem,  doubtful  maxims  of  his  day.  The  worst  parts  of  the  Tndor's 
character  are  the  most  laboured,  and  the  least  censured ;  but  though  he  knew  more  than  he 
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dared  to  tell,  his  real  opinion  may  be  gathered  in  spite  of  the  courtly  gloss  j  and  whatever 
may  be  the  writer's  bias,  the  reader*s  impression  respecting  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
is  right.  The  hero  is  detested,  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  some  form  of  expression,  which 
places  the  king  before  as  in  a  prc^rer  light.  We  might  instance  the  account  of  the  murder 
d  the  earl  of  Warwick,  because  "  Ferdmand  had  written  to  Henry  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
saw  no  assurance  of  the  succession  as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was 
loth  to  send,  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers ; "  and  numberless  by-remarks,  as,  alluding 
to  the  causes  of  Sir  Wm.  Stanley's  execution,  then  lord  chamberlain,  the  saviour  and 
cnnrner  of  the  monarch  at  Bosworth  Field, — "  First,  an  over  merit ;  for  convenient  merit,  unto 
vhich  reward  may  reach,  doth  best  with  kings.  Next,  the  sense  of  his  power ;  for  the  king 
thought  that  he  that  could  set  him  up  was  the  most  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.  Thirdly, 
the  gUmmering  of  a  confiscation ;  for  he  was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom. 
Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was 
not  anlike  he  would  have  spared  his  life."  And  then,  after  a  show  of  justification,  "  the  secret 
doctrines,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  would  call  them,  came  out.  "  No  man  almost  thought 
himself  secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or  talk  one  with  another ;  but  there  was  a 
general  diffidence  every  where :  which  doubtless  made  the  king  rather  more  absolute  than 
more  safe  ;  for  bleeding  invards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle  soonest,  and  impress  most." 

"  The  same  year  the  city  gave  5000  marks,  for  confirmation  of  their  liberties ;  a  thing 
fitter  for  the  beginnings  of  kings*  reigns,  than  the  latter  ends." 

What  is  this  ?  "  As  fin>  Empson  and  Dudley's  mills,  they  did  ffrind  more  than  ever,  so 
that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  golden  showers  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treasury 
at  once.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because  the  king  bad  then  no  occasions 
at  all  of  wars  or  troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son,  and  one  daughter  unbestowed.  He 
was  wise ;  he  was  of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his  glory ;  he  did  excel  in 
so  many  things  else ;  save  that  certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  ambition. 
Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of  treasure,  as  he  might 
dioose  his  greatness  where  he  would." 

"  For  this  act  the  king  sustained  great  obloquy,  which  nevertheless,  besides  the  reason,  of 
state,  was  somewhat  sweetened  to  him  by  a  great  confiscation." 

"  The  parliament  gave,  him  a  subsidy ;  for  his  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  strange  kind 
of  ore — ^ipon  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom." 

"  But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money." 

The  right  impression  is  also  produced  by  his  wit. 

"About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring  into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial 
hcHKKir,  and  became  suitor  to  pope  Julius  to  canonize  Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint ;  the 
rather  in  respect  of  that  his  famous  prediction  of  the  king's  own  assumption  of  the  crown. 
Jolius  referred  the  matter  (as  the  manner  is)  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the  verification 
1^  his  holy  acts  and  miracles,  bat  it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  pope  Jolius  was  too  dear,  and  that  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  pope,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  acts  thereof,  knowing  that  king  Henry  the  Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world 
abroad  bnt  for  a  8im|Ae  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the  estimation  of  that  kind 
of  honour,  if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints." 

Ihis  is  the  king  whom  Shakspeare  has  described  as 

«  to  hcdineaa, 

To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  benda." 

Bacon  himself  in  the  letter  dedicatory  says,  "  I  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  the 
^■,**  and  he  almost  apologizes  in  that  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  already  quoted,  for  the 
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impression  which  his  narrative  certainly  produces.  "  If  Heury  the  Seventh  were  alive  again 
he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  flattering  him^  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  himself  so 
truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed.**  Harrington,  in  the  three  last 
'  Aphorisms  of  his  Syttem  of  PoUHctf  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  opinion 
of  Bacon's  object  in  this  profound  exposition  of  English  policy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
"  Take/*  says  he,  "  a  juggler,  and  commend  his  tricks  never  so  much,  yet  if  in  ao  doing  you 
show  his  tricks,  you  spoil  him :  which  has  been  and  is  confessed  of  Machiavel. 

"  Corruption  and  government  is  to  be  read  and  considered  in  Machiavel,  as  diseases  in  a 
man*s  body  are  to  be  read  and  considered  in  Hippocrates. 

«  Neither  Hippocrates  nor  Machiavel  introduced  diseases  into  man's  body,  nor  corruption 
into  government,  which  were  before  their  times ;  and  seemg  they  do  but  discover  them,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  so  much  as  they  have  done,  tends  not  to  the  increase,  but  the  cure 
of  them ;  which  is  the  truth  of  both  these  authors.** 

Is  this  illustration  taken  from  the  pregnant  hint  in  the  device  exhibited  by  the  earl  of 
Essex  before  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  November 
17th,  1595,  for  which  one  "  Mr.  Francis  Bacon**  drew  up  the  speeches.  "  Corrupt  states- 
mw,**  says  the  worthy  squire,  addressing  the  politician,  "yoo  that  think  by  your  engines  and 
motions  to  govern  the  wheel  of  fortune,  do  you  not  mark  that  jugglers  are  no  longer  in 
request,  when  their  tricks  and  slights  are  once  perceived  ?  **  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
writings  of  every  truly  great  man,  who  has  been  led  into  practical  or  theoretical  error,  ^ford 
the  antidote  as  well  as  the  bane  ;  and  if  these  appear  to  &vour  any  mischievous  doctrine, 
the  refutation  is  always  supplied  by  the  author. 

The  work  before  us  should  be  considered  as  a  history  of  the  king-craft  of  the  period;  and 
as  there  was  hardly  any  thing  else  to  record,  the  constitutional  student  will  only  resort  tu 
this  masterpiece  of  compressed  relation,  for  an  account  of  a  reign,  written  by  a  courtier  for 
the  court.  The  noble  writer  narrowed  his  vision  of  the  reign  to  the  reign  itself,  but  every  sub- 
sequent historian,  wherever  he  may  get  his  facts,  makes  excellent  use  of  our  author*8  "  better 
travels,'*  hints,  and  reflections.  Hume's  admirable* character  of  the  monarch  himself,  is  almost 
entirely  wrought  out  of  the  still  more  striking  summary  or  recapitulation  furnished  by  Bacon ; 
and  in  an  elaborate  note  on  Perkin  Warbeck,  he  refers  to  our  author  with  more  cordiality 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  history, — speaking  of  him  as  a  great  genius ;  so  great  a  genius  as 
to  be  esteemed  with  justice  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  t  he  most 
sublime  writers  tl»t  any  age  or  nation  has  produced.  The  political  economist  will  not  derive 
from  it  more  than  the  negative  assistance  of  erroneous  views,  admirably  set  forth.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  Bacon  "  took  him  to  life  as  well  he  could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  bet- 
ter light,** — and  it  is  but  &ir  to  judge  of  the  work  by  the  amount  of  light  enjoyed.  Dr.  John- 
son, according  to  Boswell,  says,  "  It  was  but  of  late  that  historians  bestowed  pains  and 
attention  in  consulting  records  to  attain  to  accuracy.  Bacon,  in  writing  his  History  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  any,  but  to  have  just  taken  what  he  found  in 
other  histories,  and  blended  it  to  what  he  learned  by  tradition."  It  is  well  known  he  was 
assisted  to  authorities  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  than  any  of  his 
&cts  have  been  disputed.  Hume  has  dissipated  some  of  his  conceits  on  the  statutes  of 
tillage  and  population,  but  the  legal  antagonists  of  the  text  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  He 
was  very  careful  in  insisting  on  "  the  laws  passed  in  this  king's  reign  ; "  and  he  considered 
that  the  best  writers  of  history  did  not  "  often  enough  summarily  deliver  and  set  down  the 
most  memorable  laws  that  passed  in  the  times  whereof  they  writ,  being  indeed  the  principal 
acts  of  peace."  The  laws  for  populations,  those  against  retainers,  and  that  for  alienations, 
are  all  correctly  stated  by  the  ex-chancellor ;  and  succeeding  authors  have  found  out,  what 
could  never  have  been  predicted,  that  these  three  statutes  had  paved  the  way  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  Stuarts. 
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The  frequent  reference  throughout  the  history  to  a  special  Providence,  gives  great  con- 
sistency to  the  whole  piece,  and  is  a  point  which  the  ancients  never  overlooked.  Bacon 
knew  the  course  of  civil  changes  as  well  as  any  man,  but  the  visible  hand  of  Heaven  is  always 
recognised.  For  instance,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  is  thus  spoken  of:  In 
this  14th  year,  by  Grod's  wonderful  providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and  hangeth 
great  weights  upon  small  wires,  there  fell  out  a  trifling,  untoward  accident,  that  drew  great 
and  happy  effects — the  secret  providence  of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  the  occasion 
of  great  events  and  changes." 

We  have  often  admired  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  History. 

"  He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth  buried  at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  state- 
liest and  daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel  and  for  Uie  sepulchre.  So 
that  he  dwelleth  more  richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive  in  Rich- 
mond or  any  of  his  palaces.    I  could  wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame." 

Harrington  and  Selden  have  done  justice  to  this  last  a^iration.  The  latter  evidently 
■Dudes  to  him  in  the  26th  discourse  of  the  2nd  part  of  his  chaptw  on  Government,  where 
the  king  and  the  author  are  thus  disposed  of : — 

"  And  so  he  went  down  to  his  grave  with  but  a  dry  funeral,  leaving  no  better  testimony 
behind  than  that  he  was  a  cunning  man,  rather  than  a  wise  English  king;  and  though  he 
died  rich,  yet  he  hath  since  grown  into  debt  by  the  penmen  of  his  story,  that  by  their  own 
excellency  have  rendered  him  a  better  king  than  he  was." 

Selden*s  is  throughout  a  noble  performance,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  our  young  readers 
to  compare  Bacon's  history  with  the  remarks  on  the  same  reign,  which  will  be  found  in  that 
invaluable  treatise.    The  political  veil  was  hardly  shaken,  much  less  rent,  when  our  author 

I  solaced  himself  by  the  composition  of  this  work ;  and  abiding  by  his  own  view  of  his  own 
objects;,  he  does  not  assume  the  prophetic  mantle,  but  writes  as  if  the  consequences  of  the 
reformation  had  been  evolved.  But  we  have  already  spoken  on  this  topic.  It  was  enough  for 
Bacon  to  foresee  the  more  important  changes  which  he  was  destined  to  effect — a  reformation 
which  required  as  much  energy  and  virtue  to  undertake  as  the  political  or  religious  ;  and 
without  which  they  could  not  be  permanent.  Bacon  perhaps  saw  the  storm ;  but  he  was 
himself  a  wreck,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  all  care  of  pilotage. 

We  had  prepared  a  few  selections  from  this  work,  but  all  extracts  from  this  most  logical 
writer,  how  great  soever  their  intrinsic  excellency,  are  a  species  of  violence.  Our  readers, 
however,  will  like  to  see  the  "  Note,"  already  referred  to,  of  the  "  Unworthiness  of 
the  History  of  England  "  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  where  he  recommends  the  com- 
mencement of  its  history  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh ;  but  there  is  no  attempt, 
like  Hume's,  to  prove  that  we  had  no  coruHtutum  before  that  period.  Little  did  he  imagine 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  should  be  called  upon  to  fill  up  his  own  vigorous  outline,  drawn 

I  ia  happier  days,  of  the  successive  reigns.  It  will  be  seen  that  something  more  than  the  germ 
of  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
history  of  England,  is  contained  in  this  passage,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the  reigning 

I  monarch. 

■  "  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  the  unworthiness  of  the  history  of  England 
in  the  main  continnance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the 
latest  and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen ;  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for  your 
Majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in 
monarchy  for  ages  to  come,  so  were  joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  twins,  together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make 
it  less  exactly  performed,  there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the 
history  of  England ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses  to  the  uniting  of  the  king- 
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doms ;  a  portion  of  time,  wherein  to  my  understanding  there  hath  heen  the  most  varieties, 
that  in  like  number  of  successions,  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath  been  known :  for  it  be- 
ginneth  with  the  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an 
establishment  by  marriage  ;  and  therefore  times  answerable,  Hke  waters  after  a  tempest,  full 
of  working  and  swelling,  though  without  extremity  of  storm ;  but  well  passed  through  the 
wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then  fol- 
loweth  the  reign  of  a  king  whose  actions,  howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermixture  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  inclinii^;  them  variably ;  in  whose  time  also  began  that 
great  alteration  in  the  state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the  stage. 
Then  the  reign  of  a  minor ;  then  an  offer  of  an  usurpation ;  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched 
with  a  foreigner;  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  government 
60  masculine,  as  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any 
ways  received  from  thence.  And  now  last  this  most  happy  and  glorious  event,  that  this 
island  of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  united  in  itself,  and  that  oracle  of 
rest  given  to  JEneas,  aniiquam  exquirite  matrem,  should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled 
upon  the  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  ancient  mother  name 
of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of  all  instability  and  preregrination :  so  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  a  mass  of  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix  and 
settle ;  80  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle 
in  your  Majesty  and  your  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  for  ever,  it  had 
these  prelusive  changes  and  varieties."  The  exquisite  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor  touching 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  is  eked  oat,  with  some  improvement,  in  the  main,  from  the 
above  passage. 

7%e  History  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  one  of  his  many  noble  designs,  was  undertaken,  says 
Tennison  upon  the  notion  of  king  Charles  the  F^rst,  (when  prince  of  Wales,)  "  but  a  greater 
King  not  lending  him  time,  he  only  began  it ;  for  that  which  we  have  of  it,  was  it  seems  bat 
one  morning's  work."  It  would  appear  from  that  extraordinary  document,  entitled  Memorial 
of  Access,  written  in  Greek  characters  and  deciphered  by  Dr.  Birch,  that  he  had  then,  in 
November  1622,  made  some  progress  with  this  intended  continuation.  A  few  quotations 
fi-om  this  genuine  document  may  be  allowed.  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  contemplate  such 
a  man  in  the  attitude  of  fruitless  prostration. 

After  asking  some  task  or  literary  province,  that  he  may  serve  calamo  if  not  consilio,  he 
thus  proceeds : 

"  I  know  that  I  am  censured  of  some  conceit  of  mine  ability  or  worth :  but  I  pray  your 
Majesty,  impute  it  to  desire,  possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  And  again,  I  should  do  some 
wrong  to  your  Majesty's  school,  if,  in  sixteen  years'  access  and  near  service,  I  should  think 
I  had  learned  or  laid  in  nothing." 

"  Of  my  offences  far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  dot  veniam  corvig,  vexat  censura  columbtu, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant  for ;  they  were  not  the  greatest  offenders  in  Israel 
upon  whom  the  wall  of  Shilo  fell." 

"  My  story  is  proud,  and  I  may  thank  your  Majesty ;  fw  I  heard  him  note  of  Tasso,  that 
he  could  know  which  poem  he  made  when  he  was  in  good  conditi<m,  and  when  he  was  a 
beggar.    I  doubt  he  could  make  no  such  observation  of  me." 

"  Kings  do  raise  and  pull  down  with  reason ;  but  the  greatest  work  is  reasoning.** 
Your  Majesty  hath  power :  I  have  faith :  therefore  a  miracle  may  be  wrought." 

"  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  stndy  to  live ;  yet  I  am  prepared  for  date  oholum  Bdi- 
sario ;  and  I  that  have  borne  a  bag  can  bear  a  widlet." 

"  For  my  pen,  if  contemplative,  going  on  with  The  History  of  Henry  the  Eighth" 

Writing  to  Buckingham  in  Spain,  he  evidently  ^udes  to  this  imposed  labour,  under  the 
similitude  of  a  compliment. 
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"  I  beseech  your  lordship^  of  your  noblmess,  to  voucfaaafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty 
to  his  Highness,  who,  I  h<^,  ere  long  will  make  me  leave  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set 
me  00  work  in  relation  of  his  Highness's  adventures." 

Ihere  is  a  cnxious  hint  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Matthew  as  to  the  materials  of  the  other 
woric "  Henry  the  SeventJi,  in  connexion  with  this  of  princely  imposition ;  which  may  jus- 
tify a  suspicion  that  Bacon  stopped  short  because  he  missed  his  antiquarian  crunch.  Sir 
Robert  withheld  his  materials  to  some  purpose. 

"  Since  you  say  that  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his  commandment  touching  the  history  of 
Henry  the  £ighth,  I  may  not  forget  my  dx^j  j  but  I  find  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  poured 
forth  what  he  had  in  my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials  in  this." 

Here  ia  the  "  one  morning's  work,"  a  fragment,  but  it  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
vith  any  thing  on  the  same  reign  ;  his  first  biographer  calls  it  an  "  ex  ungiie  leonem." 

After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  king,  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  the 
height  of  his  pros^rity,  there  followed,  as  useth  to  do  when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear, 
me  oi  the  direst  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this  land  or  any  where  else. 
A  young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of 
the  goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  And  though  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise 
desirous  of  gbry ;  so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  Us  mind,  by  glory,  for  virtue.  Neither 
was  he  unadorned  with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother  Arthur.  He 
had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his  &ther,  which  might 
give  any  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  stilL 
He  was  the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose ;  and  so  that  there  was  now  no  discontented 
party  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men's  hearts  turned  toward  him ;  and  not  only  their  hearts, 
but  their  eyes  also ;  for  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother ;  which 
though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subjects*  eyes  a  iittle 
aude.  And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young  years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy 
usue  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen  mother,  who  might  share  any 
way  in  the  government,  or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority,  while  the  king  intended 
his  jdeasure.  No  such  thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who  might  any  way  eclipse  or 
orershade  the  imperial  power.  And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  ihey  were  in  such 
k>wneBs  of  obedience  as  subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost  four  and  twenty 
years  under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  lather;  being  also  one  who  came  partly  in  by 
the  sword,  and  had  so  high  a  courage  in  all  points  of  regality,  and  was  ever  victorious  in 
rebellions  and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  foil  of  treasure,  and 
the  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of 
tnde  or  commerce  j  it  was  only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  fiill^ 
and  upon  the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Lastly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his 
&ther*8  reputation,  which  was  great  throughout  the  world.  He  had  strait  alliance  with 
the  two  neighbour  states,  an  ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend,  Scot* 
land  and  Bn^^undy.  He  had  peace  and  amity  with  France,  under  the  assurance  not  only 
of  treaty  and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the  French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect 
that  the  French  king's  designs  were  wholly  bent  upon  Italy :  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
th^  had  scarcely  been  seen  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  concurrence  of  signs  and 
promises,  and  of  a  happy  uid  flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this  young 
king,  called  after  his  &ther*s  name,  Henry  the  Eighth.'* 

One  of  the  "  foirest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  "  is  a  fovourite  phrase,  uid  it  occurs  in  the 
next  fragment.  Hie  Beginning  cf  ike  History  qf  Great  Britaitij  which  is  generally  printed 
as  it  stands  in  this  volume,  but  was  probably  written  shortly  after  king  Jameses  accession  ; 
and  forwarded  to  the  king  when  he  despatched  the  ^borate  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  "  Beginning  **  Was  sent  to  king  James  as  a  sample  of  a  long-formed  design ; — the  letter 
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is  curious, — but  the  king  was  indifferent,  and  soon  afterwards  Bacon  had  "  greatness  thrust 
upon  him."  He  evidently  intended  to  furnish  a  memoir  of  his  own  times.  "  The  reason  why 
1  presumed  to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because,  whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  have 
that  advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall  write  of  times, 
not  only  since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  observe."  Perhaps  the  finest 
portion  of  ihe  fragment,  is  that  in  which  he  enumerates  the  parties  to  whom  "  a 
new  court  and  a  new  reign**  would  not  be  unwelcome ;  showing  that  "every  condition  of 
persons  had  some  contemplation  of  benefit,  which  they  promised  themselves,  over-reaching 
perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet  not  without  some  probable  ground  of  con- 
jecture." The  courtier  would  have  experienced  some  difficulty,  after  his  Vigcourse  in  the 
praise  of  his  Sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  that  discourse  had  been  published,  in  ushering  in 
her  successor ;  and  the  assertion  in  the  fragment  that  queen  Elizabeth  imposed  "  a  silence 
touching  the  succession,'^  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  he  '*  notes,"  in  his  letter  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  "  that  her  Majesty  did  always  right  to  his  Majesty's  hopes." 

The  Theological  tracts  may  be  jusUy  classed  amongst  the  most  delightful  of  Bacon's 
writings.  He  was  a  divine  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  He  could  have  had  no  sympathy  with 
that  scholarship  which  is  equally  proud  of  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  heathenism,  and 
its  perfect  indifference  to  the  true  religion.  All  other  intellectual  arts  were  subordinate,  if 
not  subservient  to  this ;  and  solemn  allusions  and  appeals  are  frequent  throughout  his  greater 
works.  Bat  the  few  tracts  which  have  been  preserved  under  this  title,  present  the  most 
exquisite  memorials  of  his  piety.  The  Bible  was  just  the  book  for  such  a  mind.  Its  won- 
drous contents  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  his  nature,  and  met  the  necessities  of  his  case. 
His  intellect,  with  all  its  vast  yearnings,  received  illumination  and  expansion ;  his  heart,  with 
all  its  unutterable  anxieties,  found  purity  and  rest.  Without  for  one  moment  exalting  a 
professor  of  rehgion  into  its  patron,  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  truly  beautiful  or  be- 
coming, than  the  adhesion  of  snch  a  spirit  to  such  a  revelation.  No  one  since  Solomon's 
time  had  such  good  reason  to  pronounce  the  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity," — and  no  one 
stood  more  in  need  of  that  refuge,  which  had  been  set  up  for  a  world.  The  renown  which 
was  to  increase  with  ages,  could  not  impart  the  peace  which  he  needed  with  the  meanest  of 
his  fellow-probationers.  He  knew  full  well  that  all  that  he  had  done,  for  good  and  evil, 
would  undergo  the  most  rigid  scrutiny, — and  perhaps  that  he  should  be  singled  out  to  be 
ennobled  and  branded  as 

"  The  greatest,  brighteat,  meanest  of  mankind ! " 

What  a  withering  wreath,  then,  the  lautel  that  decked  his  anxious  brow !  what  hollow  somids 
the  many  echoes  of  &me  that  fell  on  his  prophetic  ear !  But  if  the  effusions  we  are  now  to 
notice  were  the  trimscripts  of  his  heart,  (and  who  amongst  his  depredators  will  refuse  him 
Uiis  -sanctuary  ?)  the  fact  of  his  comfort  is  established,  and  a  great  mystery  in  life 
cleared  up. 

This  fact  has  been  strangely  overlooked  and  forgotten,  both  by  panegyrists  and  detractors  • 
and  therefore  these  productions,  so  far  aa  they  are  strictly  devotional,  have  been  utterly 
neglected.  The  former,  not  daring  to  probe  the  whole  character,  pass  them  by  with  an 
ignorant  or  false  fastidiousness ;  and  the  latter,  incapable  of  reconciling  practical  delinquency 
with  repentant  and  exalted  piety,  only  permit  their  baffled  metaphysics  to  increase  their  vir- 
tuous animosity.  It  is  upon  christian  grounds  alone  that  we  can  form  a  true  and  ftir  esti- 
mate of  Bacon's  character.  Take  all  that  is  said  for  and  against  him— let  it  be  assumed 
that  all  the  glory  and  the  shame  may  be  predicated  of  him — what  can  the  mere  worldling,  mere 
politician,  mere  moralist,  or  mere  philosopher  make  of  him  ?  They  impute  to  him  every 
thing  harsh,  ungenerous,  and  heartless,  and  resolve  him  into  a  mass  of  inconsistencies.  A 
sceptic  of  ordinary  ingenuity,  who  did  not  hold  by  the  idola  tribw  of  any  of  these  respective 
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impognen,  mii^t  fling  back  the  charges  on  themselves,  and  show  that  there  is  not  a  single 
adim  for  which  they  condemn  the  Verolam,  for  which  they  might  not  be  as  justly  con- 
demned themselves.  This  would  be  no  justification,  we  admit,  but  it  stops  their  mouths, 
and  enables  us  to  carry  his  character  to  a  higher  tribunal — the  Christian's,  who  judges  of  him 
by  a  purer  law,  and  yet  pronounces  a  gentler  and  more  generous  verdict ! 

The  first,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  valuable,  of  the  tracts,  is  A  Confemon  of 
Tn^  It  comes  warm  from  the  Book,  and  is  redolent  of  the  mysteries.  There  must 
luTe  gone  to  its  composition  many  a  folio.  His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, with  the  rise  and  progress  of  opinion,  with  the  fathers,  is  as  undoubted  as  his  profound 
study  of  the  oracles  themselves  ;  and  there  breathes  throughout  this  Confession  all  that 
fieshDess  of  fiill  scholarship  and  mighty  intellect,  that  distinguish  the  writings  of  the  greater 
Reformers.  The  diction  is  as  worthy  of  the  sublime  theme,  as  unaided  language  ever  will 
be.  He  could  say,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  he  was  bound  by  Che  principles  of  grace, 
tnd  the  law  of  his  own  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  than  this  religion — that  he  was  of  the 
same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the 
martyrs  confirmed. 

The  Confution  is  printed  by  Rawley  at  the  close  of  the  Betwtcitutio  t — and  "  thereby," 
nys  the  wOTthy  chaplain, "  he  demonstrates  to  the  world,  that  he  waa  a  master  in  divinity,  as 
veil  as  in  philosophy,  or  politics ;  and  that  he  was  versed  no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge, 
than  in  the  universal  and  adorning  knowledges.  For  though  he  composed  the  same  many 
years  before  his  death,  yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the  most  acceptable 
incense  unto  God  of  the  fiiith  wherein  he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  all  his  other 
perfections  and  abilities  ;  and  the  best  perfume  of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  death." 

Ilie  Prayers  are  solemn,  appropriate,  and  sublimely  expressed.  There  is  no  "  natural  theo- 
logy" about  them.    "  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  scriptures  much  more.  I 
hare  sought  thee  in  the  conrts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples." 
What  are  the  confessions  of  his  frailty  to  man,  compared  with  these  ?  **  O  Lord,  my  strength,  I 
lave,  since  my  youth,  met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  thy  com- 
fortable chastisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible  providence.   As  thy  favours  have  increased 
;  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections.    And  now  when  1  thought  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy 
j  handis  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness."  This 
i   tnie  confession  is  thus  sustained  and  concluded.    "  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  1  confess 
i  before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I 
have  neither  put  into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  ext^ngers,  where  it  might  have 
made  best  profit,  but  mispent  it  in  things  for  which  I  teas  least^t.   Be  merciful  unto  me,  O 
Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways." 
These  are  indeed 

"  Sighs  now  breathed 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired." 

The  next  is  a  Prayer,  properly  so  called,  and  not,  like  that  from  which  we  have  made 
the  preceding  extracts,  a  psalm  or  holy  song.  It  is  quaintly  described  as  a  prayer  made  and 
Med  by  the  lord  chtmcellor  Bacon."    We  much  doubt  whether  such  an  arch-hieraich  as 

I  Und  would  allow  a  ktyman  to  make  and  use  his  own  prayers ;  uid  it  is  certain  that  our 
snthor  never  obtained  episcopal  sanction  for  this  puritanic  practice.    This  efiusion 

I  i»  as  comprehensive  a  form  of  pure  and  evangelical  supplication,  as  any  in  the  whole 
<=™>pttS8  of  theological  literature.  We  do  not  recollect  any  thing  in  Jeremy  Taylor 
eqaal  to  it  It  might  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  those  beautiful  litanies 
^  collects  of  the  hook  of  Common  Prayer.    The  modem  style  of  prayer-inditmg 
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is  excessively  feeble  ami  frigid,  and  will  only  be  restored  when  the  heart  of  Uiis  great  Clhris> 
tian  people  shall  commune  more  closely  with  the  word  of  God,  and  converse  more  habitn- 
ally  with  the  sages  of  primitive  and  reforming  times.  Bacon  raised  and  ennobled  every 
thing  by  region.  As  a  student,  and  as  a  writer  also,  the  great  philosc^er  was  often  on 
his  knees ;  and  he  has  prepared  tvo  most  suitable  prayers  for  "  the  student,"  and  for  "  the 
writer,"  both  of  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  highest  and  the  soundest  principles.  The 
former  supplicates  a  greater  insight  into  the  works,  and  a  greater  faith  in  the  word,  of  God ; 
and  the  latter  presents  the  process  and  the  result  of  his  labour,  praying  that  he  may 
partake  of  the  "rest,"  and  that  the  world  may  be  further  benefited  by  himself  and  others. 
But  here  they  are,  and  their  brevity  and  their  beauty  will  be  our  excose  fur  quoting  them  entire 

THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and 
hearty  supplications ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage 
of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new 
refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This 
also  we  hnmbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ; 
neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural 
light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine 
mysteries.  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and 
vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given 
unto  &ith  the  things  that  are  &ith's.  Amen." 

THE  WRITER'S  PRAYER. 

"  Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as  the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst 
pour  into  man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consummation  of  thy  workmanship,  be 
pleased  to  protect  and  govern  this  work,  which  coming  from  thy  goodness,  retumeth  to  thy 
glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  reviewed  the  works  which  thy  hands  had  made,  beheldest 
that  every  thing  was  very  good,  and  thou  didst  rest  with  complacency  in  them.  But  man, 
reflecting  on  the  works  which  he  had  made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  could  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy  works  with  the 
sweat  of  our  brows,  thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  sabbath.  We  humbly 
beg  that  this  mind  may  be  stedfastly  in  us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the 
hands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess 
of  new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These  things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love, 
by  our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.  Amen." 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  curious  tract,  entitled  The  Characters  of  a  believing  Cliristian 
in  Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradictions,  does  not  stand  alone,  or  it  might  be  adduced 
by  sciolists  as  a  proof  of  his  scepticism.  Montagu  considers  it  spurious,  but  the 
piece  itself,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  is  both  harmless  and  strikingly 
ingenious.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  subtlety  of  discrimination,  which  he  di^Iays  m 
selecting  and  marshalling  the  wondrous  truths  which  he  sets  in  seeming  opposition ;  and  it 
is  difficult  which  most  to  admire,  the  minuteness  and  extent  of  his  biblical  scholarship,  or 
the  exquisite  facility  with  which  he  handles  his  rich  stores.  Whether  or  not  it  be  levelled 
against  the  practice  of  mixing  faith  and  reason,  the  mysteries  of  revelation  with  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  natural  understanding,  which  the  author  apprehended  made  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, and  a  superstitious  philosophy,  it  certainly  is  neither  Indicrons  no^  profene. 
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The  remainiiig  theological  tracts  bring  Uie  great  author  before  us  ia  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view,  as  a  moderator  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  cratroversy.  In  these  two 
pieces,  the  one  entitled  An  Advertisement  touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
kmd,  written  before  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  other,  Certain  Consideratiom  touching 
the  better  Pacification  and  Edificaiim  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  addressed  to 
James,  soon  after  his  accession,  we  are  presented  with  a  fair,  dispassionate,  and  most  unex- 
c^ionable  statement  of  those  religions  disputes  which  then  agitated  the  kingdom.  They 
vere  pamphlets  of  connsel  and  advice,  and  none  the  less  creditable  to  his  political  sagacity 
and  philoeophieal  benevolence,  because  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
soccesBOT.  They  have  not  been  treated  with  much  less  indifference  by  the  hereditary  zealots 
of  either  faction.  The  party  so  long  dominant  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  testimony  against 
them  as  much  as  they  feared  the  reforms  which  he  had  the  courage  to  propose ;  and  with  all 
his  projected  lenity  and  would-be  conciliation,  he  was  too  much  of  a  temporizer  to  please 
the  exasperated  root-and-branch  regenerators  of  an  intolerant  and  tottering  hierarchy.  The 
first  of  these  pamphlets  has  indeed  been  quoted  by  Milton,  against  the  partial  conduct  of  the 
bishops  in  reference  to  the  press,  and  the  other  by  Hall  in  iavour  of  episcopacy ;  but  their 
iutrinsic  merits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  contemporary  polemics  or  suc- 
ceeding historians.  We  most,  however,  except  Dr.  Vanghan's  "  Memorials  of  the  Stuart 
Dynasty,"  who  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  excellent  work  to  their  examination. 

That  Bacon  was  not  insincere  in  his  recommendations  will  be  at  once  admitted,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  he  was  a  courtier  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  can  account  for  his  jeopardizing 
his  interest,  by  stepping  out  of  his  profession  on  behalf  of  an  obnoxious  party,  but  a  deep 
sense  of  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  different  policy  from 
that  in  which  both  fnistress  and  master  were  engaged.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
church  of  England  at  that  day,  had  his  suggestions  been  adopted ;  and  its  modem  reformers 
will  do  well  to  imbibe  their  pious,  calm,  and  charitable  spirit.  Both  pieces  contain  abundant 
matter  for  reflection  to  the  liberal  politician  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  latter  piece, 
eqiecially,  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  «uch  questions  as  the 
"  govenunent  of  bishops,*' — "  the  liturgy,"  "  ceremonies,"  and  "  subscriptions,"  o£  the 
church, — *'  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  church-maintenance."  The  ex-chancellor  might 
have  had  Cartwright  for  his  private  secretary,  when  he  indited  the  following  reply  to  the 
sticklers  against  "  innovation :"  "  All  institutions  and  ordinances,  be  they  never  so  pure,  will 
corrupt  and  degenerate.  But  I  would  ask  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored, 
by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  Parliament  assembled ; 
devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief ;  and  contrariwise,  the  ecclesiastical 
state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time  ?  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  civil  causes  and  ecclesiastical,  they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  churches  and  chapels 
seed  no  reparations,  though  castles  and  houses  do." 

May  we  not  indulge  the  supposition  that  when  he  penned  this  paragraph,  he  thought  of 
his  father's  poor  chaplain,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  lived  in  his  femily  when  he  was  a  very  boy ; 
and  though  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  was  consigned  to  prison  as  a  Puritan  for  no  other 
crimes,  than  omitting  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  marrying  without  the  use  of  the 
rmg,  and  not  consecrating  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  who  died  there,  when  Bacon  was  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  a  student  at  Trinity  College  ? 

The  Translation  of  certain  Psalms  into  Englislt  Verse,  was  the  "  poor  exercise  "  of  his  last 
Bckness.  He  dedicates  it  to  his  friend  Herbert — and  "  in  respect  of  divinity  and  poesy  met, 
whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style,  of  this  little  writing,  I  could  not  make 
better  choice."  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  he  would  have  done  that  which  has 
never  yet  been  accomplished.  The  versions  are  very  unequal,  but  the  104th  is  spirited 
thiotq^hout,  and  the  diction  remarkably  smooth  for  the  period.    Although  his  elo- 
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quence  has  tasked  the  powers  of  the  English  language  to,  sustain  the  greatness  of  hia 
thoughts,  and  the  blazonry  of  his  illustrations,  he  was  no  "  maker"  himself.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent critic ;  but  from  want  of  genuine  sensibility  and  early  practice,  or  from  the  scientific 
character  of  his  pursuits,  which  led  him  to  think  more  of  man*s  wants  than  feelings,  he  was 
no  poet, — ^he  had  "  the  vision,"  but  not  "  the  faculty"  divine. 

We  have  now  glanced,  though  very  cursorily,  at  most  of  the  works,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  titles  of  Moral,  Political,  Legal,  Historical^  and  Theologicaly  writings ;  and  Mr. 
Hallam  has  well  said,  that  if  his  philosophy  had  never  existed,  there  would  be  enough  in 
these  alone  to  place  Bacon  among  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  produced.  But  the 
philosopher  pervades  them  all,  and  he  need  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  offspring. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  his  "  great  work," — but  we  shall  find  in  the  most  insignificant  of  these 
various  pieces  some  trace  of  his  genius :  the  nune  alone  does  not  give  the  chum,  but  an 
actual  modification  of  that  same  tnmscendent  iA»t^,  whose  higher  manifestations  excite  our 
wonder. 

As  a  Politician  we  have  seen  that  Baram  was  a  personification  of  lus  age — in  most  things 
in  advance  of  it,  in  nothing  below  it — and  if  not  better,  never  worse  than  his  contemporaries. 
In  common  with  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  when  the  favour  of  the  sovereign 
was  indispensable  to  success,  he  was  a  courtier.  Prerogative  was  in  fiill  vigour  when  hia 
career  commenced,  and  he  lived  to  see  its  splendour  wane  with  himself.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  great  officers  of  state  cashiered  by  the  Commons,  and  the  game  of  Impeachment 
reached  his  master  at  last.  The  vitia  hominis,  with  him,  were  the  vilia  Ixmporis.  Brought 
up  under  a  system  which  left  the  liberty  of  the  subject  at  the  beck  of  tyrannical  tribumtk, 
and  all  his  life  an  actor  in  it,  he  yet  could  say  to  Buckingham  in  the  Tower,  that  "  he  was 
never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no,  nor  unfortunate  counsel."  Without 
extenuating  the  Machiavellian  policy  that  prevailed,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  represent- 
ative principle  had  been  long  observed,  rather  as  a  custom,  than  a  right ;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Organon  of  all  constitutional  government,  must  be  understood  by 
subjects,  before  it  will  be  respected  by  rulers. 

As  a  Lawyer,  though  greatly  learned,  he  was  prevented,  by  other  avocations,  from  dis- 
charging the  common  obligation  to  his  profession ;  and  no  one  will  regret  that,  as  he  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  noble  views  of  judicial  science,  he  did  not  attempt  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion of  chaos,  by  any  additions  aft-er  the  manner  of  Coke.  It  is  curious  that  while  he  ad- 
mits the  sentence  he  had  incurred  to  be  just,  "  and  for  reformation*  sake  fit,"  he  maintains, 
and  in  the  Tower  too,  that  he  was  "  the  justest  chancellor  that  had  been,  in  the  five  changes 
since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon*s  time."  Some  of  the  suitors  actually  applied  to  the  House  of 
Lords  for  relief  against  Bacon's  decrees,  on  the  ground  of  supposed  corruption;  but,"  says 
Carte,  "  they  were  found  too  just  to  be  reversed."  While  we  diflfer  from  Lord  Brougham, 
(who  merits  more  of  this  age  than  any  other  of  its  many  illustrious  statesmen,)  as  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  Mr.  B.  Montagu's  recent  attempt  to  vindicate  the  legal  and 
judicial  character  of  Bacon,  we  must  agree  with  "  one  thing,"  which  that  learned  lord  asserts 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  note  in  his  famous  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology, — "  One 
thing,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  they  who  so  loudly  blame  Bacon,  overlook  the  meanness 
of  all  the  great  statesmen  of  those  courtly  times."  And  when  the  sovereigns  whom  he 
served,  and  prime  miuisters,  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  for  the  exertion  of  their 
interest  with  the  judges,  why  should  Bacon  be  singled  out  as  a  monster  of  venality  ? 

As  an  Historian  he  has  left  but  few  pieces,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  with  a 
larger  scope  he  ironld  h^ve  been  pre-rcminently  successful  in  the  department  of  civil  history. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  projects  was  a  history  of  ^E^ngland,  and  one  of  his  latest  a  memoir 
of  his  own  times.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  twp  of  our  greatest  men  should  have 
attempted  the  history  of  their  country ;  and  that  with  ample  materials,  and  an  equal  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  the  vork,  neither  should  have  accomplished  it.  Bacon**  amoanted  to 
DO  more  than  a  "  tender,"  and  Milton's  was  hut  a  "  heginning,"  How  diflEerentiy  these 
men  would  have  treated  their  theme !  They  were  each  prompted  by  the  same  motive,  "  the 
QQworthiness  of  the  history  of  England,"  and  "  the  unskilful  handling  of  monks  and  me- 
chanics." But  who  would  take  the  "  Great  Instauration,"  or  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  out  of 
either*s  hand  ? 

As  a  Moralist  and  a  Theologian,  it  would  he  difficult  to  exaggerate  his  merits;  in  the 
one  be  faas  appeared  as  a  practical,  in  the  other  as  a  Christian,  philosopher.  From  the  sepa- 
rate little  tracts  and  fragments  which  we  have  last  noticed,  (as  well  as  the  greater  works, 
which  contain  a  fuller  development  of  his  views  on  this  subject,)  it  appears  that  he  slighted 
what  has  been  termed  Natural  Theology.  He  was  content  with  the  Bible,  without  which 
Neural  Theology  is  a  dabhle  of  inconclusive  presumptions,  and  in  connexion  with  which, 
however  pleasing  as  a  speculative  inquiry,  useless  as  a  canon  of  faith,  or  a  rule  of  life.  By 
the  inductive  philosophy,  which  our  author  taught,  we  can  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
n^nre  wiUiont  as  and  within  us ;  but  neither  enables  us  "  to  find  out  the  Almighty  ; "  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  Him  we  cannot  please  Him.  We  can  know  no  more  of  Him  than 
be  is  ideased  to  reveal,  by  his  works  and  by  his  word,  and  if  the  former  had  been  sufficient 
the  latter  had  not  been  vouchsafed.  Theology  as  much  requires  a  revelation,  as  natural 
philosophy  requires  a  nature,  or  mental  philosophy  a  mind.  "  Next  to  the  study,"  says 
Bacon,  addressing  his  university,  "  of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tarn  over  that  volume  of  the  works  of  God." 

But  the  rich  collection  of  Letters,  preserved  by  the  labours  of  Rawley,  Tenison,  Ste- 
phens, and  Birch,  and  published  in  this  edition,  throw  the  greatest  light  upon  our  author  in 
all  the  characters  which  he  sustained.  It  is  a  singular  fortune  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
correspondence  should  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  private  memorials  of  our  most 
distinguished  countrymen  were  not  very  carefully  respected  by  their  contemporaries  ;  and 
when  such  a  genius,  or  rather  such  a  miracle,  as  Shakspeare  was  allowed  to  depart  with- 
oot  the  slightest  effin*t  being  made  to  illustrate  his  individual  life,  it  would  not  have  been 
sorprising  if  one,  in  whom  was  enshrined  as  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect,  had,  notwith- 
standing his  aristocratic  connexions,  been  similarly  treated.  There  are  some  works  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  appreciated  without  an  acquaintance  with  their  authors,  and  others 
which  do  not  require  any  biographical  illustration.  The  writers  of  the  former  class  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  thought  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  univer- 
sality ;  and  whatever  depends,  entirely,  upon  individual  experience,  is  obviously  limited  in 
its  utility.  But  there  are  some  men  who  are  active,  as  well  as  contemplative ;  and  while 
their  mental  achievements  are  their  own  expositors,  the  labours  of  their  lives  must  be  re- 
corded in  story.  Bacon  united  the  two  characters  in  a  transcendent  degree,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  him  in  both  is  wonderfully  enlarged  by  these  epistolary  self-disclosures.  They  are 
very  numerous,  amounting  to  upwards  of  500,  and  forming  almost  a  consecutive  series,  from 
the  time  when  he  was  a  masquer  at  Gray*s  Inn,  to  the  very  letter  which  he  dictated  a  few 
boors  before  his  death.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  are  high  and  various  in  matter,  dig- 
nified but  plain  in  style,  and  characterized  by  a  sort  of  indescribable  sagacity,  which  keeps 
them  all  of  a  piece,  and  makes  them  truly  Baconian. 

The  Philosophical  works  remain  to  he  considered ;  and  a  general  account  of  them  is 
all  that  will  be  now  attempted.  Superabundant  and  inviting  as  are  the  materials  for  specu- 
lative discussion,  on  nearly  every  subject  which  can  engage  the  human  understanding,  our 
un^rtaking  will  be  limited  to  the  presentation  of  a  plain  outline  of  their  contents. 

It  appears  that  while  yet  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  he  had  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
reigning  philosophy  ;  the  scholar  had  even  then  planned  a  scheme  for  improving  the  schools. 
Whether  the  meditative  youth  ventured  so  far  as  either  to  express  the  deficiencies  he  "  noted," 
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or  to  shape  his  academic  rebellion  into  any  consistent  form,  is  matter  of  conjecture  merely ; 
bat  the  &ct  of  his  early  attention  to  philosof^y  is  undoubted, — ^his  letter  to  Father  Ful- 
gentio  proves  his  attacKment  to  these  studies,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  so 
soon  on  his  travels  must  have  been  highly  favourable  to  his  scientific  independence.  The 
joofessors  of  any  science  are  graerally  satisfied  if  they  teach  vhat  they  know,  and  seldom 
aspire  to  become  its  benefactors,  by  enlarging  its  bounds,  or  reforming  its  method.  So 
early  an  emancipation,  tiierefore,  from  the  personal  authority  of  pedagogues,  may  be  re- 
garded as  fortunate ;  luid  the  career  he  was  ^stined  to  run  in  after-life  was  sufficiently  high 
and  difficult,  to  render  it  desirable  that  the  commencement  should  b&  smoothed.  He  staid 
long  enough  a,t  the  University  to  learn  what  they  could  teach ;  and  not  so  long  as  to  have 
much  to  unlearn.  He  experienced  no  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  not  completing  his 
curriculumt  which  so  ardent  and  vigorous  a  genius  would  not  easily  surmount;  and  there 
is  something  extremely  ludicrous  in  the  assertion,  that  by  reason  of  his  premature  despatch 
on  his  travels,  Flato  and  Aristotle  were  sealed  books  to  him  in  the  originals.  The  late  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  hazarded  this  singular  opinion  in  one  of  his  Friends and  the  imputation 
is  indulged  in  to  cover  the  still  greater  absurdity  which  he  maintains,  of  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  Baconian  and  Platonic  systems ;  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memories  of 
mighty  philosopher  and  wayward  poet,  to  assert  the  classical  learning  of  the  one  against 
the  juvenile  sneer  of  the  other. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  Bacon  and  the  Universities  were  on  any  but  the 
very  best  of  terms.  He  was  as  fully  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  them,  as  they  were  of  the 
honour  of  having  reared  such  an  alumnus.  They  were  then,  perhaps  more  than  they  are  now, 
in  consequence  of  anti-national  restrictions,  the  centres  from  which  emanated  all  the  existing 
learning,  and  the  main  sources  of  political  and  regions  agitation.  Our  author  did  them 
some  service  in  his  official  character,  and  presentation  copies  of  his  greater  works  were 
always  acknowledged,  with  respectful  promptitude.  But  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  the 
ex-cathedrft  sort  of  advice  which  the  layman  gives  to  them, — he  coold  deal  more  independently 
with  a  convocation  of  Aristotelians  than  with  the  pettiest  court  minion. 

While  nothing  is  positively  known  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  our  author  to  these 
studies,  it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  conjecture  that  his  father's  Puritanical  chaplain, 
whom  we  have  already  referred  to,  might  have  engaged  his  early  attention  to  them.  John- 
MnV  letters  to  BUJwp  Sandys  show  that  the  chaplain  was  no  mean  proficient  in  logic ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  below  par  with  his  brethren  in  his  hatred  of  the 
Schoolmen,  who  had  metamorphosed  the  laws  of  thought  into  the  laws  of  their  church.  It  is 
indeed  more  than  likely  that  the  precocious  and  inquisitive  mind  of  Bacon  was  thus  inocu- 
lated with  an  anti-scholastic  prepossession,  long  before  he  was  committed  to  the  educa- 
tional tutelage  of  Whitgift. 

However  this  may  be  accounted  for,  the  philosophy  which  had  smitten  the  boy  at  college 
became  the  constant  deUght  of  the  man.  He  was  never  intended  for  an  "  abbey  lubber," 
or  a  mere  **  sorry  book-maker."  He  was  eminently  fitted  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  afiairs  of  the  world ;  and  if  he  had  not  fallen,  by  risking  a  popular  penalty  on  the 
security  of  a  princely  protection,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  regrets  pathetically  be- 
wailing his  immersion  from  youth  to  age  in  civil  business.  The  philosophy  partially  hatched 
at  college  was  of  too  robust  and  practical  a  kind  to  be  addled  by  brooding  over.  It  was  in- 
tended to  come  "  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms," — and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  the  results.  -  His  letters  abound  with  references  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  "  whereby  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and  merit  of  the  times  succeeding,"  The  unwearied 
industry  with  which  he  applied  himself,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  engagements,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  all-comprehensive  scheme,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  consolatory  facta  of 
his  history.    Life  and  society  were  largely  mingled  in,  he  used  to  cry,  ''E^tward  ho!" — 
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and  his  ardnoos  calling,  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  cabinet  schemes,  and  court  cabals,  vere 
certainly  not  without  their  claims  or  their  fascinations.  But  the  philoeophy  was  the  busi* 
new  of  his  great  soul,  and  through  evil  and  good  report  he  followed  after  it.  He  never  gave 
it  up,  and  it  never  gave  him  up.  It  injured,  or  at  least  his  literary,  injured,  his  legal,  repu- 
tation at  first,  bat  most  unjustly ;  for  with  him  it  was  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  profes- 
mnal  daties ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  was  neither  dreamer,  nor  idler,  nor  wholesale  de- 
daimer,  nor  juggling  detder  in  rhapsodies,  but  a  most  assiduous  plodder  in  the  beaten  and 
legitimate  track  of  distinction.  His  mighty  heart  was  no  more  to  be  won  by  phantasy,  or 
dkoidered  by  enthusiasm,  than  it  could  be  filled  and  engrossed  by  forensic,  courtly,  or 
political  avocations.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  practical  subserviency  to  many  a  wearisome 
and  many  a  humiliating  exigency,  his  allegiance  to  his  destiny  was  paramount.  And  he 
had  his  reward,  for  it  made  him  not  more  great  than  happy.  Schiller  has  a  saying,  that 
"  he  found  the  happiness  of  life,  after  all,  to  consist  in  the  discharge  of  some  mechani- 
cal duty ; "  end  upon  this  principle.  Bacon  must  have  found  his  chosen  labour  an  abundant 
•ource  of  comfort  and  satisfection.  To  use  a  vulgar  but  strong  expression,  he  was  always 
at  U.  The  mere  mechanical  labour  of  such  frequent  composition,  correction,  and  transcrip- 
ti<m  for  THIRTY  YEARS,  in  the  "  great  wmrk,"  became  delightftd.  And  when  we  add  the 
stimulus  of  ftune,  utility,  and  the  pleasure  ci  intellectna]  exercise,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
im^ine  his  real  indifierence  to  popular  or  imperial  frowns,  than  to  account  for  his  sensitive- 
aefls  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  he  found  more  genuine  pleasure  in  polishing  an  aphorism 
than  in  counselling  a  king.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  both,  and  he  did.  The  success  of 
the  philosopher  was  not  disturbed  by  the  &ilare  of  low  intrigues  and  servile  ambition.  For 
the  one  he  was  sufficiently  punished,  and  for  the  other  he  has  had  his  reward. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  spears  to  be  two  sets  of  Philosophical  works ;  the 
English,  which  properly  occupy  die  first  200  pages  of  this  edition ;  and  the  Latin,  which 
appear  to  be  much  more  extensive.  We  have  hitherto,  with  a  single  exception,  adhered 
to  the  convenient  order  of  urangement  adopted  by  the  earlier  printers ;  but  the  object 
of  oar  brief  summary  wiQ  perinps  be  best  attained  by  diverging  from  this  cnrder  agun ;  and 
instead  of  considering  the  English  apart  from  the  Latin  works,  to  give  an  account  of  them 
as  one  great  work."  If  we  only  had  the  English  Philosophical  works,  the  author  would 
have  been  our  lasting  benefactor,  and  they  would  have  borne*  the  stamp  of  immortality. 
Looking  at  them  as  they  now  stand,  at  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  the  Sylva  Sylvarumj 
with  its  acknowledged  imperfections,  end  the  two  fragments  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature, 
and  filwm  Lahyrinthi,  (beyond  aU  comparison  the  most  wonderful  of  fragments,)  we 
should  not  merely  have  said  that  this  man  was  sublime  in  eloqnenoe,  subtle  of  wit,  exact 
in  learning,  g^^tic  in  comprehoisioa,  end  of  wonderful  insight ;  but  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  a  disease  which  infected  all  science,  when  every  one  thought  it  in  a  sound  state, 
and  more  than  hinted  at  the  remedy ;  that  when  the  conception  of  being  in  the  wrong  way 
iras  in  itself  an  achievement,  he  had  a  perpetual  craving  after,  as  well  as  an  idea  of,  the 
rig^t  way;  that  he  was  not  merely  to  leave' the  high  road  on  which  the  footsteps  of 
Flato  and  Aristotle  were  still  visible,  but  find  out  one  more  excellent ;  and  that  the  toil 
of  his  first  steps  was  encouraged  by  visions,  and  refreshed  by  prospects,  of  the  good 
and  glory  that  were  to  follow.  Nor  would  this  be  exaggeration ;  though  the  judgment 
nuty  be  considerably  influenced  by  our  acqosintance  with  some  of  them  in  that  more 
matured  and  systematic  shape,  in  which  they  have  earned  surpassing  credit ;  but  if  we 
compare  the  English  works  with  eny  others  of  that  era,  their  superiority  will  be  at  once 
admitted. 

The  Advancement  of  Learning  was  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  The  two  Books  of 
Fnncis  Baeon,  of  the  Prq^icience  and  Advancement  o/Leamingt  divine  and  human.  To  the 
King.   The  letters  which  accompany  the  presentation  copies  of  this  work  are  very  interest- 
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ing.  He  begs  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  "  present  this  meaOj  but  well  meant,  writing  to 
the  leamedest  king  that  hath  reigned/'  as  his  Lordship  was  "  the  leamedest  counsellor  in 
this  kingdom."  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  receives  the  second  copy,  "  in  regard  of  his  great  and 
rare  desert  of  learning :  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the  saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be. 
And  he  haviDg  built  an  ark  to  save  learning  from  the  deluge,  deserved  in  prc^riety,  any 
new  instrument  or  engine  whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced."  He  presents 
"  the  like  argument  "  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  reminds  him  that  as  he  had  "  much  com- 
mandment over  the  author,  so  his  Lordship  had  also  a  great  interest  in  the  argument."  He 
prays  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  acceptation  "  of  it,  after  complimenting  him  on  his  being  "  a 
great  governor  in  a  province  of  learning,  and  adding  to  his  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  his  affection  judgment."  He  signifies  his  duty  to  the  lord  treasurer,  Buckhurst, 
and  desires  his  favourable  acceptance  of  a  copy,  "  not  only  as  a  chancellor  of  an  university, 
but  as  one  that  was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  and  would  therefore  yield  a  gracious 
assent  to  his  first  love,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  he  was  so  much 
adorned."    But  we  shall  not  refer  to  others. 

Soon  afiter  the  publication  of  this  work  Bacon  requested  Dr.  Flayfer,  whose  praise  was  in 
all  the  colleges  at  that  time,  to  translate  it  into  Latin ;  which  he  accordingly  essayed,  but 
with  such  an  over-niceness,  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to  go  on  with  it.  In  the  letter  to 
Rayfer  on  this  business,  he  thus  speaks  of  what  he  "  chiefly  sought"  in  that  work.  "  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own  commendation,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter 
course  for  me  to  have  done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  of  taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and 
rearing  them  first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in 
their  best  state.  But  forasmuch  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state  of  learning,  to  my  power, 
not  glory ;  and  because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  men's  wits,  than  to  magnify 
mine  own,  I  was  desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by  uttering 
rather  seeds  than  plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by  sowing  with  the  basket, 
rather  than  with  the  hand."  It  will  now  be  seen  that  this  beautiful  treatise  was  afterwards 
translated  and  greatly  enlarged  ;  but  the  De  Augmentis  will  never  diminish  the  home  repu- 
tation of  JTie  Advancement.  The  first,  however,  was  the  only  edition  of  The  Admncemeni 
during  the  author's  life. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  appearance  of  the  De  AugmeniiSj  with  the  letters  respecting 
it;  and  reserve  any  observations  on  the  work  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  Chreat  Instauratiortt 
until  we  review  that  performance  as  a  whole.  The  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  was  pub- 
lished in  1623  j  and  this,  says  Tenison,  is>^  the  fairest  and  most  correct  edition."  Copies 
were  sent  to  the  king,  the  prince,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  duly  acknowledged.  He  sends 
"  the  poor  fruits  of  his  leisure  "  to  his  Majesty,  from  whose  court  and  presence  he  was  vir- 
tually excluded.  "  This  book  was  the  first  thing  that  ever  1  presented  to  your  Majesty,  and 
it  may  be  will  be  the  last.  For  I  had  thought  it  should  have  been  posthtima  proles,  but 
God  hath  otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  translation,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new 
work."  He  sends  to  the  prince  "  the  Book  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged  as  it  may  go  for  a  new  work and  says,  "  it  is  a  book,  he  thinks,  will 
live,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not."  To  Buckingham  he  writes, 
that  "  after  his  Majesty  and  his  Highness,  was  ever  to  have  the  third  turn."  This  letter 
is  literally  a  begging  one,  and  so  is  that  to  the  king,  the  postscript  of  which  contains  a 
petition  worthy  of  Miserrimus  himself.  The  philosopher  was  indeed  their  "  prostrate  and 
cast-down  servant !  "  But  these  humiliating  exhibitions  are  redeemed  by  the  noble  and  dig- 
nified style  which  he  assumes,  in  addressing  the  "  famous  college  of  Trinity,"  his  alma 
mater,  and  her  sister  of  Oxford.  The  "  golden  treatise,"  as  Tenison  would  say,  whose 
translations  of  these  letters  we  adopt,  is  thus  commended  to  their  notice ;  and  some  will  be 
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curknu  to  be  acquainted  with  their  acknowledgments,  bat  we  can  only  gratify  them  with 
the  Oxford  reception. 

"  Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  to  the  most  famous  College  of  the 
ho^  and  undivided  Trini^,  in  Cambridge,  Health. 

''Hie  progress  of  things,  together  with  themselves,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  ordinals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  fountains  my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I 
thought  it  fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope,  also,  it  may  so  happen  that 
these  things  of  ours  may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you,  being  replanted  in  their 
native  soil.  Therefore,  I  likewise  exhort  you,  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
vith  all  due  modesty  and  reverence  to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences  :  but  that,  next  to  the  study  of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
hires,  ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works  of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be  looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on 
those  texts.    Fare  ye  well." 

"  To  the  indulgent  Mother,  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge,  Health. 

"  1  here  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability;^  the  debts  of  a  son.  I  exhort  you  also  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  myself :  that  is,  to  set  your  whole  might  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences,  and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought  together  with  humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to 
suffer  the  talent  which  the  ancients  have  deposited  \rith  you  to  lie  dead  in  a  napkin. 
Doabtless  the  fttvour  of  the  divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst  you,  if  philosophy 
being  submitted  to  religion,  you  lawfiilly  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of  sense ;  and  if,  all 
stady  of  opposition  being  laid  aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another  as  if  he  were 
agoing  with  himself.   Fare  ye  well." 

"  To  the  famous  University  of  Oxford,  Health. 

"Since  I  have  written  to  my  indulgent  mother  the  famous  University  of  Cambridge,  I 
should  be  wanting  in  respect  were  I  not  to  offer  a  similar  token  of  my  affisctioit  to  her 
sister.  But  as  I  have  exhorted  them,  so  do  I  now  exhort  you,  strenuously  to  exert  your- 
selves in  the  advancement  of  learning ;  and  instead  of  imagining,  that  by  the  labours  of  the 
sndents,  nothing  or  every  thing  has  heea  attained,  to  reflect  with  humility  upon  your  own 
powers,  and  aid  their  discoveries  by  your  experience.  The  event  must  be  prosperous,  if, 
iiutead  of  mutually  attacking  each  other,  you  unite  your  forces  against  the  strong-faolda  of 
utare.  This  will  a£brd  you  ample  scope  for  honour  and  for  victory.   Fare  ye  well," 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Oxford ;  and  that  part  of  the  heading,  which  is  between 
bnckets,  was  omitted  by  Tenison  himself. 

"  Host  noble  and  [what  in  nobility  is  next  to  a  miracle]  most  learned  Viscount. 

"  Y(Hir  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more  agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have 
received  nothing  more  acceptable,  than  the  sciences ;  and  those  sciences  which  she  formerly 
KDt  forth  poor,  of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  elegant,  tall,  and  by  the  sup- 
ples of  your  wit,  by  which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most  rich  in  dowry.  She 
esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary  favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury  made  of  that  by  a  stranger. 
Of  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called  a  stranger,)  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony  upon  her 
children;  and  she  readily  acknowledgeth  that  though  the  muses  are  born  in  Oxford,  they 
po*  eUewhere :  grown  they  are  under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules  in  learn- 
ing, have  by  your  own  hand  further  advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which  by 
tlie  rest  of  that  world  were  supposed  immovable. 
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"  We  congratulate  you,  you  most  accomplished  combatant,  who  by  your  most  diligent 
patronage  of  the  virtues  of  others  have  overcome  other  patrons,  uid  by  your  own  writbga, 
yourself.  For  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you  advanced  only  learned  men ;  now 
at  last  (oh  ravishing  prodigy !)  you  have  also  advanced  learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  burden  upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of 
which  we  have  the  honour,  but  in  the  enjoying  of  it  the  emolument  will  descend  to  kte 
posterity ;  if,  therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return  sufficient  and  suitable  thanks, 
our  nephews  of  the  next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay  the  remainder,  if  not  to 
yourself,  to  the  honour  of  your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we  how  much  more  happy,  &c.  to 
whom  you  were  pleased  to  do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter  written  by  no  other  than  by 
your  own  hand ;  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for  reading, 
(your  work,)  and  for  conocnd  in  our  studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book ;  as  if  it  were  a  small 
thing  for  your  Lordship  to  enrich  the  muses  out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  weidth.  Wherefore,  this  most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding 
has  been  with  the  most  solemn  reverence  received  in  a  very  fiill  congregation,  both  by  the 
doctors  and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote  hath  placed  in  our  public  library, 
every  single  person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory.  Your  Lordsliip's  most  devoted 
servant.  The  Univergiiy of  Oarford" 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Great  Work,"  the  Novum  Organum  Scientiaru-mt 
which  appeared  in  1620,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  king.  On  presenting  a  copy  to  his 
Majesty,  he  thought  fit  to  accompany  it  with  some  "  private  lines ;  "  and  this  letter  of  the 
12th  October,  1620,  was  intended  to  "  seek  access  "  for  the  work,  "  not  so  much  to  his 
person,  as  to  his  judgment."  The  "  private  lines  "  are  die  best  and  most  interesting  account 
of  it.  "  The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  be  set  forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  logic, 
teaching  to  invent  and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism  incompetent  for  sciences  of 
nature  ;  and  thereby  to  make  philosophy  more  true  and  active."  As  it  tended  "  to  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  reason,  aad.to  endow  man*a  estate  with  new  value,"  he  thought  it  was  no  im- 
proper oblation  to  a  king.  The  merit  of  this  small  book  is  mightily  enhanced,  when  he 
informs  his  illustrious  correspondent,  that  he  "  had  been  about  such  work  near  thiriy  years." 
One  reason  of  his  publishing  it,  before  completing  his  vast  design,  was  the  precarious  state 
of  his  health — "  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and  would  have  it  saved ; "  and 
another  reason  for  nshering  it  into  the  world  by  itself,  was  his  desire  to  obtain  assistance, 
and  royal  assistuice  too,  in  the  execution  an  indispensable  work — *'  to  try  whether  I  can 
get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  compiling  a  natural  and  experimental 
history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a  true  and  active  philosophy."  This  short 
sentence  was  fraught  with  a  volume  of  discovery.  He  thought  his  Majesty's  favour  Xo  this 
work  would  be  "  as  much  as  an  hundred  years*  time."  His  assurance  that  this  "  portion  of 
the  work  "  would  last,  even  if  the  whole  were  not  completed  by  him,  is  perfect — "  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds  with  ages ; "  and  he  stamps  it  with  immortality, 
when  with  blended  modesty  and  dignity,  he  describes  it  to  be  "  a  work  not  meant  for  praise 
or  glory,  but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men."  "  One  thing  "  he  was  ambitious  of,  and  he 
was  ambitious  of  this  one  thing  "  with  ho^"  and  it  was  a  memorable  ambition  to  indulge  in, 
when  the  ardent  philoso^er  folt  the  weight  of  declining  years, — "  that  after  these  be^nnings, 
and  the  wheel  once  set  agoing,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of  christian  pens,  than  hitherto 
they  have  done  out  of  heathen ; "  and  this  he  confesses  he  was  ambitious  of  "  with  hope  " — 
"  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Advancwient  of  Learning  is  well 
tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  abroad  ;  and  this  is  the  same  argument  sunk  deeper." 

The  "  private  lines  "  thus  addressed  to  the  king,  whom  he  styled  "  the  greatest  master 
of  reason,  and  author  of  beneficence,"  on  earth,  were  acknowledged  on  the  16th  October, 
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in  a  very  gracious  and  sensible  epistle,  declaring  the  book  "  a  most  acceptable  present,"  and 
his  "  firm  resolution  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention ; "  and  assuring  the  author, 
**  that  he  could  not  have  made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  his  place,  and  his  metho- 
dical and  universal  knowledge." 

This  "  gracious  acceptance  "  of  the  book  was,  of  course,  a  "  singular  comfort "  to  the 
diancellor  ;  and  on  the  19th  October,  he  thanked  his  Majesty  fbr  his  condescension  in  a 
splendid  letter.  As  the  king,  however,  had  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  "  kelp  " 
he  had  solicited,  Bacon  adroitly  availed  himself  of  "  this  comfortable  beginning,"  to  renew 
his  application  *'  to  be  aiding  to  him  to  set  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,"  gravely  tempting  him  with  the  pleasures  of  science ;  and  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  "  many  noble  inventions  would  be  discovered  for  man's  use,"  in  the 
king's  times ;  "  for  who  can  tell,  now  that  this  mine  of  troth  is  opened,  how  the  reins  go ; 
sod  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower?"  But  the  complimentary  turn  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  letter  is  worthy  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  the  ancients  "  where  aflber  comparing 
the  king  to  a  star,  and  quoting  the  femous  "  astrum  CfBsaris"  of  Virgil,  he  thus  evolves  the 
application — "  This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men*8  bread  and  wine,  which  are  the 
characters  of  temporal  blessings,  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  h<^e,  by  God's  holy  providence, 
will  be  ripened  by  Ceesar^s  star." 

Passing  by  the  other  presentation  epistles,  it  will  be  seen  from  an  early  letter  to  Mr. 
Matthew,  who  was  anxious  to  smooth  down  impediments  to  his  friend's  scheme,  that  some 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished  in  October  1609.  The  "  churchmen  "  were 
not,  in  IVfotthew's  (pinion,  to  be  unnecessarily  ruffled,  and  "  church  matters  "  were  not  to 
be  disturbed.  Bacon  knew  that  "  churchmen,"  political  churchmen,  were  not  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  therefore  did  his  best  not  to  offend  them.  These  "  impediments,"  the  political 
"  churchmen,"  were  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  freedom  of  thought  must  necessarily 
be  obnoxious  to  them.  Touch  their  power,  and  you  touch  them;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  their  diversities  of  doctrine  or  politics,  and  wherever  the  attempt  might  have  been 
made,  the  shock  is  universally  felt  and  resented.  If  the  Novum  Orffonum  bad  been  pub- 
lished  at  Rome  in8t«ad  of  London,  its  author  would  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Inquiai- 
tkm.  The  Jesuits,  the  schoolmen,  the  politicfd  churchmen,  had  formed  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  the  mighty  shade  of  Aristotle ;  and  to  this  day  they  have  never  forgiven  the 
Verulam  for  casting  him  out, — to  this  day  the  Novum  Organum  is  a  branded  and  forbid- 
den l>ook  by  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Matthew  was  an  exile  at  the  time  on  account  of  his  jdenti* 
fication  with  this  class  of  men.  Bacon  thus  alludes  to  his  "  caution  " — ^"For  your  caution 
as  to  churchmen  and  church  matters,  as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause  and 
celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not ;  but  as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  part  which 
it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect,  so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  iar  about.  But  the 
truth  is  that  I  at  all  have  no  occasion  to  meet  them  in  my  way,  except  it  he  as  they  will 
needs  confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you  know,  is  intemperately  magnified 
by  the  schoolmen ;  and  is  also  allied,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  Jesuits  by  Faber,  who  was  a  com- 
panion of  Loyola,  and  a  great  Aristotelian."  The  "  part "  sent  with  this  lettCT  showed 
"that  the  question  between  him  and  the  ancients,  was  not  of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of 
the  rightness  of  the  way."  We  must  not  omit  an  amusing  comparison — "  Other  matters  I 
write  not  of;  myself  am  like  the  miller  of  Grancester,  that  was  wont  to  pray  for  peace 
amongst  the  willows ;  for  while  the  winds  blew,  the  wind-mills  wrought  and  the  water-mill 
was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that  controversies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advancement  of 
sdences.  ** 

Id  another  beautifiil  letter  to  Matthew,  after  confessing  his  desires  to  be  "  that  his 
vritings  ^uld  not  count  the  present  time  or  some  few  places  in  such  sort  as  might  make 
them  either  leas  general  to  persons  or  less  permanent  in  foture  ages,"  he  says,  "  As  to  the 
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Instauration,  your  so  foil  approbation  thereof  I  read  with  much  comfort^  by  hov  much  more 
my  heart  is  upon  it,  and  by  faov  much  less  I  expected  consent  and  concurrence  in  a  matter 
so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can  assure  yon,  that  though  many  things  of  great  hope  decay  with 
youth,  and  multitude  of  civil  businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though  not  the  delight, 
of  contemplation,  yet  the  proceeding  in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my  aflfection  and 
desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses.  And  therefore  I  hope  even  by  this,  that  it  is  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom  all  good  moves." 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Andrews,  in  1622,  he  speaks  of  this  work  as  that  which  he  "  did 
most  esteem,"  and  declared  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  "  new  parts  theieof.*'  But 
this  design  was  never  accomplished. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  several  tracts  which  are  now  prefixed  to  the  J)e  Au4fmentiSf 
formed  the  introductory  tracts  of  the  Novum  Orgaaum ;  and  this  arrangement  was  not 
altered  by  the  author  himself,  when  he  published  the  former  work.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  transfer  was  judiciously  made,  and  is  still  properly  retained ;  because  the 
tracts  in  question  were  merely  advertisements  to  the  Great  Instauration,  and  not  to  that 
part  of  it  to  which  they  were  first  prefixed,  and  Bacon  has  expressly  declared  that  he  intended 
the  De  Augmentis  to  serve  as  the  basis  or  first  part  of  that  work,  to  which  these  tracts  are 
simply  preliminary.  We  have  therefore,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Montagu's  caveat  against  it, 
preferred  the  old  arrangement  to  that  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  and  we  will  pro* 
ceed  at  once  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Sic  Cogiiamt  is  the  first  of  the  small  tracts,  and  fitly  is  it  placed  in  the  front.  Fran- 
^  ci$cus  de  Verulamio  sic  cogitaviU  talemque  apud  se  rationem  insiituit ;  piam  vivenHhtis  et 
posteris  wtam  ,^eri,  ipsorum  inieresse  puiavit.  It  is  a  brief  and  solemn  announcement  of 
the  necessity  of  trying  a  "  new  way,"  and  his  motives  for  attempting  it.  Then  comes  the 
Pra/aiiOy  which,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  is  not  the  preface  to  the  De  Augmentis,  but 
to  the  Instauration ;  and  it  contains  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  He  discusses  the  state  of 
the  sciences,  discovers  their  low  condition,  and  shows  that  a  different  way  must  be  opened, 
and  other  aids  procured,  in  order  to  advance  them.  This  Pre&ce  is  a  master-piece  of  writing ; 
and  it  unites,  with  a  magical  facility,  all  the  graces  of  the  florid  style,  with  the  most  sub- 
stantial matter — with  thought  the  boldest,  yet  calm ;  the  profoundest,  yet  clear ;  the  most 
minute  and  subtle,  yet  comprehensive.  Many  things  will  the  reader  find  in  it  which  he  will 
meet  with  elsewhere,  but  Bacon's  repetitions  of  himself,  like  those  of  Demosthenes,  are  always 
improvements.  In  the  appeal  to  the  Deity,  after  expressing  his  convictions  and  announcing 
his  plan,  in  this  flowing  and  figurative  manner,  he  uses  the  exquisite  form  of  supplication 
(the  Student's)  already  quoted,  and  concludes  with  some  excellent  "  admonitions  "  respecting 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  and  some  very  fair  requests  touching  the  matter  in  hand.  A 
thorough  school-man  must  have  read  this  Preface  with  more  than  admiration  ;  and  if  he  set 
down  the  writer  for  a  madman,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  his  inspiration. 

The  Distributio  Operis  contains  the  several  divisions  of  the  work,  with  the  arguments  of 
each  division.  The  following  are  the  six  divisions  or  parts,  into  which  it  was  proposed  to 
distribute  the  Magna  Jnstattratio. 

I.  Partitumis  Scientiarum, — the  Partition  of  Sciences. 

II.  Novum  Organum,  sive  Indicia  de  Interpretatione  Natures^ — the  New  Organ,  or  Direc- 
.  tions  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

III.  Phenomena  Universi,  sive  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimenttdis  ad  condendam  Pht- 
losophiam^ — the  Phenomena  of  the  World,  or  Natural  and  Experimental  History  for  the 
building  up  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  Scala  Intellectus, — the  Ladder  of  the  Understanding. 

V.  Prodromi,  sive  Anticipations  PhilotophimSecunda, — the  Forerunners,  or  Anticipations 
of  the  Second  Philosophy. 
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VI.  PhiUnopkia  Secunda,  ntve  Scientta  Activa, — the  Second  Philosophy,  or  Active  Science. 

It  was  a  part  of  his  design  to  deliver  every  thing  with  all  possible  plainness  and  perspi- 
coity— "  for  the  nakedness  of  the  mind,  as  once  of  the  body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence 
and  simplicity ;  **  and  he  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  order  of  the  work,  and  the  reasons  for  it.. 
This  small  piece,  well  studied,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  aathor*s  design,  of 
which  the  first  two  divisions  only  were  completed;  and  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
account  of  it,  at  once  so  full  and  succinct,  we  shall  present  a  short  outline  of  it 

The  JirH  part  exhibits  the  sum  or  universal  description  of  the  science  or  learning  then 
possessed,  in  order  to  improve  the  labours  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  to  mtroduce  what  is 
new.  Deserted  plots  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  midst  of  cultivated  ones,  and  he  intended 
topnnt  them  out,  though  this  might  bring  about  some  change  in  the  accustomed  divisions 
and  partitions,  as  an  addition  to  the  whole  varies  the  parts.  But  he  promises  to  assist  in 
siqiplying  the  desiderata  that  may  be  noted.  For  these  designs  of  his  were  no  slight,  super  - 
ficial  notions — mere  desires  and  good  wishes — but  practicable  and  within  compass. 

Having  examined  into  the  ancient  arts,  the  next  thing  is  to  enable  the  human  intellect  to 
advance  ;  therefore  to  the  second  part  belongs  the  doctrine  concerning  a  better  and  more 
periiect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things,  and  concerning  the  true  helps  of  the 
miderstanding  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  This  new  logic,  while  it  agreed  with  the  old 
in  its  professed  object,  differed  from  it  in^hree  things ;  viz.  ipso^ne,  ordine  demonsirandi,  et 
inqtiirendi  iniiiis.  The  end  was  not  arguments,  but  arts ;  not  things  consentaneous  to 
I«inci^es,  but  principtes  themselvee ;  not  probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  works.  And  from  a  diversity  of  intention,  there  ensues  a  diversity  of  effect ;  in  the  one 
an  adversary  is  to  be  overcome  by  disputation,  in  the  other  nature,  by  works.  The  demon- 
strations of  the  vulgar  logic  accorded  with  their  end,  employing  ttyllogisms,  and  passing 
over  induction.  He  rejects  demonstration  by  the  former,  as  it  proceeds  confusedly,  and  lets 
nature  escape  out  of  our  hands  ;  as  it  is  barren  of  operations,  and  remote  from  practice,  and 
incompetent  to  the  active  part  of  sciences.  For  though  the  things  which  are  coincident  in 
I  middle  term,  are  in  themselves  coincident,  yet  the  syllogism  consists  of  propositions,  pro- 
positions of  words,  and  words  are  the  tokens  and  signs  of  the  things  ;  and  if  the  notions  of 
the  mind  themselves  {"  quae  verborum  quasi  anima  sunt ")  be  improperly  and  rashly 
abstracted,  or  not  sufficiently  defined  or  limited,  all  is  lost.  He  therefore  leaves  it  to  its 
joriadiction,  "  in  artes  populares  et  opinabiles,"  with  which  he  does  not  meddle,  and  makes 
ose  of  induction.  The  order  also  is  different,  as  well  as  the  initials  of  inquiring ;  for  instead 
<tf  proceeding  immediately  from  the  sense,  and  some  few  "  particulars,"  to  the  highest 
"  generals,'*  axioms  are  gradually  to  be  raised  into  general  truths,  by  solution  and 
separation  of  experience,  and  advised  rejections  and  exclusions,  by  questioning  the  prime 
notions  of  the  intellect,  by  guarding  the  very  senses  themselves,  and  purifying  the  under- 
standing of  every  thing  that  may  hinder  the  reception,  conception,  and  erection  of  truths. 
By  clearly  showing  what  the  nature  of  things,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  mind,  would  bear, 
he  presumed  that  he  had  prepared  and  adorned  (the  ^vine  goodness  being  present  at  the 
rites)  tkalamvm  menlis  et  universi,  the  bride-chamber  of  the  mind  and  of  the  universe ;  and 
his  ^ithalamium  was,''  ut  ex  eo  connubio  auxilia  humana,  et  ^tirps  inventorum,  quee  necessi- 
tates ac  miseriss  hominum  aliqua  ex  parte  docent  et  subigant,  suscipiatur. 

But  his  object  was  not  only  to  point  out  and  fortify  the  way,  but  to  proceed  in  it ;  and 
therefore  the  tkird  part  of  the  work  was  to  comprise  the  Pkaenomena  Universi,  or  such  an 
experimental  and  natural  history,  as  shall  be  fundamental  to  the  building  up,  as  it  were,  of 
nstoral  philosophy.  For  the  method  must  have  materials,  and  all  must  be  sought  from  the 
very  things  themselves  ;  nor  can  all  the  wits  in  the  world  be  a  substitute  for  this  laborious 
acqaisition.  And  as  nothing  of  this  sort  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  which  had  been 
attempted  had  merely  furnished  depraved  matter  for  the  preposterous  subtleties  of  argu- 
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menUtioD,  there  was  do  hope  of  greater  advancement  and  progresa,  bat  in  the  total  restora- 
tion of  the  sciences ;  and  he  accordingly  pn^Kwed  to  erect  a  natural  history  which  should 
differ  as  much  from  that  in  vogue,  as  his  logic  ;  in  the  end,  or  oflSce  ;  in  the  mass,  or  con- 
geries ;  in  subtlety ;  in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  The  office  of  his  natural  history 
was  to  affiird  light  to  inventi<m ;  as  for  the  comyerin  of  it,  his  compilation  was  to  embrace  a 
history  of  nature  "  vexed  by  art,"  as  well  as  free  end  unrestrained ;  for  the  svhtleiy,  he 
was  to  project  those  experiments  which,  though  not  of  independent  value,  should  have  the 
same  reference  to  things  and  works  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  to  speech,  and  words ; 
and  his  selection  of  reports  end  experiments,  he  was  to  ne^j^ect  &bles  and  vanities,  and 
exhibit  the  manner  of  conducting  his  inquiries,  so  that  pro(^  may  be  examined ;  and  to  dis- 
perse monitions,  and  samples,  and  conjectures,  that  every  thing  fantastic  may  be  exposed 
and  abjured ;  and  thus  secure  an  access  unto  nature,  and  present  solid,  prepared  matter  for 
the  understanding.  The  result  of  Bacon's  own  researches  under  this  division,  appears  in 
the  Syha  Sylvarum,  published  after  his  death,  and  consisting  of  a  collection  of  ten  centuries 
(ot  one  thonsand)  experiments,  many  of  which  are  very  curious,  though  by  no  means  coming 
up  to  the  high  mark  of  his  own  theory.  But  it  was  "  a  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse  ol 
a  prince,  and  the  assistance  of  a  people,"  the  work  of  many,  and  the  work  of  ages,  and  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  oi  any  single  individual. 

Part  fourthy  or  Scala  Intellectus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  a  special  illustration 
of  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  Novum  Organvmy  for  building  up  a  sound  philosophy  by 
means  of  particular  histories,  framed  out  of  the  Phenomena  VnirenL  The  Scala  InleUec- 
ias  was  to  be  applied  to  the  Phanomena  Um'cersi,  or  (to  use  the  other  figurative  titles  of 
the  third  and  fourth  portions  of  the  work)  the  FUttm  Lahyrinthi  was  to  be  the  clue  of  the 
Sylva  Sylvarum.  The  author  never  published  any  thing  with  a  view  to  supply  the /mirth 
part,  but  he  probably  meant  by  the  "  ladder  of  the  understanding,"  an  exposition  of  the 
mental  process  of  invention  itself,  by  illustrating  the  steps  and  progress  of  the  mind  in  ascend- 
ing from  ptuticular  to  general  truths,  from  phenomena  to  axioms;  in  fact  it  would  have 
been  a  treatise  of  mental  philosophy,  and  thus  Mr.  Locke  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Part  Jt/thy  Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Secutida  Phiiosophiee,  was  to  have  been  the 
forerunners,  the  anticipations,  or  in  other  words,  an  introduction  to  the  sixth  part,  or  the 
secondary  philosophy ;  and  would  have  consisted,  we  presume,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  of 
probable,  but  not  grounded  observations,  casual  experiments,  and  supposed  facts,  which, 
though  the  certitude  be  not  settled,  and  they  are  merely  the  result  of  vulgar  demonstrations, 
may  nevertheless  have  a  great  share  of  truth  and  utility. 

The  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  work,  Philosophia  Secitnda,  stve  Scienlia  Actica,  was  to 
be  the  grand  result  of  all  the  rest ;  the  philosophy  educed  and  constituted  out  of  such  a 
legitimate,  pure,  and  strict  inquiry  as  that  already  recommended  and  prepared ;  a  consum- 
mation which  he  confesses  to  be  far  above  his  strength,  and  beyond  his  hopes,  but  towanis 
which  he  is  confident  he  had  made  a  beginning.  The  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
gramme is  wonderfully  fine,  and  as  a  passage,  a  burst  of  eloquence,  the  noblest  ever  penned 
by  one  who  has  penned  the  noblest.  He  finds  his  way  direct  to  men*s  business  and  bosoms, 
by  telling  them  that  it  was  riot  mere  contemplative  felicity  which  was  concerned  in  this 
matter,  but  their  affairs,  their  fortunes,  their  power  over  works.  He  repeats  his  own 
immortal  axiom.  Homo  natarte  minister  et  interpres,  an  axiom  which  it  became  the  loftiest 
of  men  to  pronounce  ;  and  after  speaking,  with  power  and  high  authority,  to  his  fellow-men, 
as  an  interpreter,  he  humbly  supplicates  from  above,  as  their  representative,  "  the  largess 
of  new  alms  to  mankind." 

The  first  part  of  the  Instauration,  according  to  this  Distribution,  namely,  the  Partitiottex 
Scientiarum,  is  supplied  by  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  was  published -in  1609,  and 
translated,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  this  position,  in  1624,  with  "  great  and  ample 
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adcBtioiu.*'  The  two  books  of  the  one  vere  extended  to  nine.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  first  of  the  phQosophical  works  of  such  an  author  should  also  have  been  the  last ;  or 
rather  that,  after  so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  such  a  man  should  have  found  that  his 
first  work  would  suffice  in  substance,  and  with  a  few  formal  alterations,  for  a  basis  of  his 
"  Great  Work."  As  the  first  book  of  the  one  is  ^most  a  literal  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  other,  we  shall  take  the  English  in  preference  to  the  Latin,  in  this  account  of  the 
work. 

The  title  itself  explains  the  design  of  the  work,  J}e  Digmtate  et  Augmentu  ScienUarum, 
The  dignity  of  learning  is  asserted  in  the  first  part  and  the  first  book,  and  the  remaining 
books  are  devoted  t-o  its  advancement. 

Before  we  examine  either  of  these  divisions,  let  as  look  at  the  dedication  of  it  to  King 
James,  which  is  properly  pat  as  a  part  (and  though  but  a  page,  it  is  no  mean  part)  of  the 
work.    Its  composition  is  beautiful.    Flattery  the  most  fulsome  is  presented  with  such 
grace,  as  to  confer  a  dignity  upon  his  very  prostration ;  the  writer  is  greater  than  the  king. 
As  the  form  of  these  things  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  there  is  no  standard,  mere  conformity 
with  the  manner  of  an  age  should  not  be  confounded  with  sycophancy.  The  pufia  of  Elisa- 
beth and  James  please  every  one,  and  deceive  nobody.   Who  thinks  the  less  of  Spencer, 
Raleigh,  or  Shakspeare  for  their  over- wrought  compliments  ?  Surely  then  it  is  sheer  invi- 
dkmsness  to  call  Bacon  a  prodigy  of  obsequiousness.   His  compliments  are  a  mixture 
of  ingenuousness  with  ingenuity,  of  lofty  bearing  and  generous  obeisance,  of  mental 
grandeur  with  feudal  homage.    There  was  nothing  of  the  literaieur  about  the  gigantic  race 
to  which  he  belonged, — it  was  reserved  for  the  degenerate  creatures  of  a  more  hollow 
peiiod  to  bespeak  fees  for  their  servility,  and  huckster  for  their  praise.    Our  author  was 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  his  performance ;  and  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the 
philoeopher,  as  his  great  initiative  work  advanced,  as  to  the  party  who  was  to  be  selected 
for  the  forthcoming  honour  ?  Great  had  been  his  anxieties,  travels,  and  straits  ;  but  as  the 
new  reign  opened  upon  his  assiduous  anticipation,  the  prize  of  civil,  and  the  guerdon  of 
literary,  honour  glittered  within  his  reach.    James  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  king;  and 
this  "  conjunction  "  determined  his  choice.  He  declares  against  dedications,  but  ctmningly 
slips  in  a  very  complimentary  exception.   "  Neither  is  the  modem  dedications  of  books 
and  writings,  as  to  patrons,  to  be  commended :  for  that  books  such  as  are  worthy  the  name 
of  books,  ought  to  have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.    And  the  ancient  custom  was,  to 
dedicate  them  only  to  private  and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with  their  names ; 
or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it  was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the  book  was  fit  and 
prcrper  for.'*   When  Bacon  determined  to  present  this  "  free-will  ofering"  to  his  Majesty, 
we  have  observed  that  he  tendered  his  oblation  with  superlative  eloquence  and  address. 
Without  anticipating  his  pleasure  who  enters  upon  this  high  work  for  the  first  time,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  a  part  of  the  concluding  sentence,  or  rather  strain,  upon  the  king's 
learning  "  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  divine  and  human."    "  For  it  seemeth  much  in  a 
king  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of  other  men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold 
of  any  saperficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning,  or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning 
and  learned  men :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  fountains  of  learning,  nay,  to  have  such 
a  fountain  of  learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  bom,  is  almost  a  miracle.  And 
the  more,  because  there  is  met  in  your  Majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well  of  divine 
and  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and  human ;  so  as  your  Majesty  standeth  invested  of 
that  triplicity  which  in  great  veneration  was  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes :  the  power 
and  fortune  of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and  illumination  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  nni- 
versality  of  a  philosopher."    But  all  this  sounding  adulation  was  evidenUy  intended  to  set 
^  and  illustrate  the  solid  compliment  which  the  servant  was  paying  to  his  royal  master. 
"Hiis propriety  inherent,  and  individual  attribute  in  your  Majesty,  deserveth  to  be  expressed, 
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not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  ages  succeeding ;  but  also  in  some  solid  teorkfjixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature,  both  of  Hie  power  of  a  king,  and  Hie  difference  and  perfec- 
tion ofsnch  a  king."   And  therefore  he  sends  this  treatise  as  "  tending  to  that  end." 

The  age  of  Bacon  has  generally  been  styled  the  learned  age,  and  yet  our  author  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  vindicate  its  dignity  !  But  that  learning  was  absolutely  confined  (so  far 
as  it  gives  the  name  to  that  age)  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  it  was  a 
learning  acquired  in  a  very  diflferent  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  was  mriginally  promulged ; 
it  was,  therefore,  a  jealous  learning,  and  Bacon,  though  a  perfect  master  of  it  himself,  was 
about  to  become  in  some  respects  its  impugner.  He  therefore  maintained  and  asserted, 
with  great  force  and  unparalleled  richness  of  diction,  the  dignity  of  learning.  But  he  so 
asserted  it,  as  to  show  the  most  rigid  devotees  of  antiquity,  while  he  captivated  them  by 
the  variety  and  splendour  of  his  vindication,  that  "  there  were  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  fheir  philosophy." 

The  first  book,  therefore,  maintains  "  the  excellency  of  learning  and  knowledge."  Thi?  may 
seem,  now-a-days,  to  be  a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  but  it  was  a  triumphant 
effort  then,  and  there  has  not  been  any  thing  equal  to  it  since.  The  examination  of  our 
early  impressions  and  fundamental  notions,  is  a  useful,  but  a  most  difficult  procedure,  as  any 
one  who  has  tried  to  think  or  write  continuously  on  things  taken  for  granted,  will  at  once 
acknowledge.  In  this  discourse,  therefore,  on  learning  itself,  the  modem  scholar  will  find 
set  forth,  with  logical  precision  and  consummate  clearness,  fiicts  and  principles  of  permanent 
value  in  relation  to  it. 

The  discredits  and  disgraces  which  learning  has  received  from  ignorance,  "  but  ignorance 
severally  disguised,"  are  first  considered :  these  include  the  objections  to  learning, "  appear- 
ing sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines,  sometimes  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy 
of  politicians,  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men."  Divines 
allege,  "  that  the  aspiring  to  overmuch  knowledge  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin, 
whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man ;  that  knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and 
therefore  when  it  entereth  into  a  man,  it  maketh  him  swell ;  that  Solomon  gives  a  censure, 
"  that  there  is  no  end  of  making  books,  and  that  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ; " 
and  that  "  in  spacious  knowledge  there  is  much  contristation,  and  he  that  increeiseth  know- 
ledge iocreaseth  anxiety;"  that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  "  that  we  be  not  spoiled  through 
vain  philosophy;"  that  experience  demonstrates  how  learned  men  have  been  arch-heretics, 
how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplHtion  of  second 
causes  doth  derogate  from  our  dependence  upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  objections  of  divines  are  not  fairly  stated ;  and  they  are  objections 
which  the  reader  will  hear  at  present,  uttered  by  some  of  them  in  high  and  low  places,  at 
the  mystic  shrine,  and  the  cloudy  coterie,  and  in  the  broad  world.  We  have  no  space  for 
the  *'  reprehension "  of  this  fallax^  but  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  student,  who 
may  be  startled  with  them,  to  try  to  answer  them  himself,  before  turning  to  our  author. 

The  objections  oi  politicians  are  stated  with  equal  fairness,  and  answered  with  equal  suc- 
cess :  "  That  learning  doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes  them  more  unapt  for  the  honour 
and  exOTcise  of  arms ;  that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispositions  for  matter  of 
government  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious  and  irresolute  by  variety  of  reading,  or 
too  peremptory  or  positive  by  strictness  of  rules  and  axioms,  or  too  immoderate  and  over- 
weening by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  examples,  or  too  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
•  times  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ;  or  at  least  that  it  doth  divert  men's 
travels  from  action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateness ; 
and  that  it  doth  bring  into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every  man  is  more  ready 
to  argue  than  to  obey  and  execute."   Here  again  are  enumerated  and  most  fairly  set  forth, 
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all  the  objections  of  the  politicians — we  yet  hear  of  them  from  them^  and  they  are  yet  used 
and  acted  on.    Let  Bacon  furnish  the  reply,  and  the  objectors,  wherever  ensconced,  must 


Hie  "  discredits,"  from  "  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men  themselves,"  are 
next  considered.  Those  which  may  arise  from  their  fortune,  or  condition,  such  as  scarcity  of 
means,  privateness  of  life,  and  meanness  of  employments,  or  from  their  manners,  an  soon 


The  "  vanities"  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  their  studies,  at  least  such  as  fall  under  a 
"popular  observation,"  are  next  animadverted  upon :  and  vanities  in  studies  are  declared  to  be 
chiefly  of  three  sorts ;  the  fantastical,  the  contentious,  the  delicate  learning ;  vain  imagina- 
tions, vain  alterciations,  and  vain  affectations.  The  accounts  of  the  "  first  distemper  of 
learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not  matter ; "  of  the  second,  when  they  follow  specula- 
tions of  '*  unprofitable  subtility  or  curiosity ; "  and  of  the  third,  "  delight  in  deceiving,  and 
aptness  to  be  deceived,"  are  replete  with  the  soundest  observations.  Having  "  gone  over 
these  three  diseases  of  learning,"  he  notices  briefly,  but  with  the  finest  touch,  "  some  other 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases,  whicb  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and  in- 
trinsic, but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and  traducement : "  such  as  an  affect- 
ation of  antiquity  or  novelty,  diffidence  of  the  possibility  of  new  discoveries,  strong  prepos- 
sessions that  the  best  opinions  have  always  prevailed,  a  premature  reduction  of  knowledge 
to  methods  and  systems,  the  neglect  or  abandonment  of  the  philost^hia  primay  too  great  a 
reverence  of  the  mind  withdrawing  men  from  experience,  the  infection  of  general  philosophy 
with  particular  arts,  conceits,  or  studies,  "  impatience  of  doubt  and  haste  to  assertion," 
peremptory  tradition  of  knowledge,  narrow  views  and  objects,  and  mistaking  the  true  end 
of  knowledge.  We  quote  the  account  of  this  last  mentioned  peccant  humour,"  as  a  sample 
of  his  "  dissection  "  of  them  all. 

**  But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  fur- 
thest end  of  learning  and  knowledge  :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ; 
sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  men :  as  if  diere  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
▼ith  a  &ir  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon  j  or  a  fort,  or 
commanding  ground,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for  profit,  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

He  then  weighs  the  dignity  of  knowledge  "  in  the  balance  with  other  things,"  and  takes 
the  value  by  testimonies  and  arguments  divine  and  humui.  From  the  "  wisdom  of  God," 
the  knowledge  of  angels,  the  production  of  light,  the  employments  of  Paradise,  the  learning 
of  iffophets  and  apostles,  and  the  procedures  of  the  Redeemer,  he  argues  upon  divine  testi- 
mony and  evidence  the  true  dignity  and  value  of  learning.  He  then  adduces  "  human 
proof,"  and,  "  in  so  large  a  field,'*  the  selection  of  them  is  as  choice  as  the  statement  is 
beautiful.  He  shows  that  the  inventors  of  arts  were  even  deified  by  the  heathens,  and  how 
ciril  policy  was  regulated  and  states  advanced  by  learning.  Its  dignity  is  lastly  asserted 
from  its  moral  effects ;  and  after  going  over  four  particulars,  he  conducts  the  u-gument,  on 
haman  grounds  alone,  to  the  verge  of  immortality. 

"  Let  US  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  uid  learning,  in  that 
whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire,  which  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this 
tendeth  generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tend  buildings,  foundations, 
and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  apd  in  effect 
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the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the  m<nuiment«  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not 
the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a 
syllable  or  letter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  de- 
cayed and  demolished?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statues  of 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ciesar,  no  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years ;  for 
the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the 
images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time, 
and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because 
they  generate  stilly  and  cEist  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infi 
nite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages :  so  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the 
most  remote  regions,  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag- 
nified, which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other ! " 

The  public  means  of  promoting  learning,  "  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  soundness  of 
direction,  and  by  conjunction  of  labours,"  are  then  considered,  and  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  king.  The  public  acts  of  merit  towards  learning  are  conversant  ahoatplacesj  books, 
and  teachers:  places  must  have  convenient  buildings,  endowments,  franchises,  and  ordi- 
nances ;  books  require  libraries,  &c. ;  and  teachers  should  be  readers  in  the  present  arts  and 
sciences,  and  inquirers  after  new  ones ;  and  six  desiderata  axe  pointed  oat,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  last,  a  public  or  authorized  institution,  for  the  discovery  of  arts,  have  been  since  to 
a  considerable  extent  supplied. 

We  now  come  to  the  main  subject  of  the  work,  the  ParHtumes  Seientiarumf  or  the 
Distribution  of  Knowledge.  Bacon  had  "  taken  a\l  knowledge  to  be  his  province/*  and  his 
object  here  is  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  learning,  visiting  every  quarter  of  it,  and  reporting 
the  state  of  its  various  departments.  In  order  to  facilitate  so  extensive  an  inquiry,  he 
refers  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  th<»e  faculties,  with  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
pincipally  concerned — "  History  to  the  Memory,  Poetry  to  the  Imagination,  and 
Philosophy  to  the  Reason."  That  this  division,  whatever  may  be  its  convenience,  is 
logically  erroneous  is  almost  self-evident ;  and  it  has  been  largely  shown  to  be  so  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Chrestomathia,  The  latter,  and  the  greater  philosopher  of  the  two,  asks,  What 
is  the  primary  source  of  this  division  ?  "  Not  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  respective 
parts,  but  the  nature  of  the  several  human  faculties,  which,  by  a  strange  misconception,  are 
respectively  considered  as  applying  themselves  exclusively  to  diifereut  parts  of  it.  Strange 
indeed  may  this  misconception  be  pronounced :  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  true,  that  when  these 
faculties  come  to  be  mentioned,  so  it  is  that,  of  all  the  branches  into  which  the  body  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be  divided,  not  a  single  one  can  be  mentioned, 
npon  which  the  whole  list  of  the  human  fitculties  cannot  be  shown  to  be,  in  some  way  or 
other,  applied."  Both  Stewart  and  Bentham  were  occupied  at  the  same  time,  each  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other,  on  the  same  task  of  examining  this  threefold  distribution  of 
Bacon's.  The  former  concluded  his  critical  strictures  by  acknowledging  that  it  was  more 
easy  to  point  out  its  defects  than  to  supply  them ;  but  the  latter  laboured  on,  and  struck  out 
"  tkefrst  lines  of  a  Tabular  Diagram  of  the  principal  and  most  extensive  branches  of  art  and 
science,  framed  in  the  exhaustively-bifurcate  method"  of  which  the  success  would  have  been 
complete,  if  the  nomenclature  had  been  simpler.  These  two  philosophers,  however,  speak 
with  great  respect  of  Bacon's  design.  Bentham  says,  "  for  the  age  of  Bacon,  his  sketch 
was  a  precocious  and  precious  fruit  of  the  union  of  learning  with  genius;"  and  Stewart  is  far 
from  concluding  that  it  was  "  the  abortive  offspring  of  a  warm  imagination,"  but  "  in  every 
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respect  worthy  of  the  snblime  genius  by  which  it  was  formed."  It  would  be  absurd  to  con- 
chide  Uiat  because  Bacon  refers  history  to  the  memory,  poetry  to  the  imagination,  and  phi- 
losophy to  the  reason,  that  therefore  his  illogical  method  affects  the  correctness  of  the 
enamerations,  definitions,  and  subordinate  classifications  themselves.  We  believe  that 
Bacon's  surrey,  vast  as  it  is,  will  be  found  to  be  the  correctest  ever  given ;  and  that  his 
report  itself  (we  speak  of  course  in  relation  to  the  then  state  of  sciences)  was  not,  and 
conld  not  be  vitiated  by  the  preliminary  mistake ;  and  none  knew  better  than  himself, 
"  that  all  partitions  of  knowledges  should  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sectioaa  and  separations ;  that  Uie  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved." 

Upon  this  universal  partition  of  knowledge  into  History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy,  taken 
fimn  the  triplicity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  our  author  wrote  the  Pariitiones  Scientiarum, 
which  occupies  the  eig^t  remaining  hooks,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  satis- 
factory analysis,  from  the  depth  of  their  erudition,  and  the  amazing  minuteness ,  as  well  as 
encycl<^Medical  vastneas  of  his  plan.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  tabular  view,  entitled,  "  The 
General  Distribution  of  Human  Knowledge,"  in  7%e  Advancement,  which  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  that  "  Partitio  Universalis  Doctrine  Humane,"  in  the  De  AugmenUt ;  and  from  the 
mspection  of  such  a  table  of  contents,  he  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  us  that  any  intelli- 
gible or  useful  outline  of  such  a  work  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  of  this  Essay.  But 
on  all  and  each  of  these,  large  and  small,  principal  and  secondary,  does  Bacon  descant  with 
unequalled  sagacity,  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  each,  and  the  means  of  rectifying  the 
errors  of  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  second  book  is  taken  up  with  the  two  first  of  his  partitions,  HistOTy 
and  Poetry.  Eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  former,  with  its  divisions  and  subdivisions ; 
and  the  twelfth  contains  the  best  account  ever  given  of  the  second  principal  part  of  human 
learning — "  Poesy,"  in  which  he  can  report  no  deficience.  "  It  being  as  a  plant  diat 
Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprang  up  and  spread  abroad 
more  than  any  other  kind :  but,  to  ascribe  to  it  that  which  is  due,  for  the  expression  of 
a&ctiona,  passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  beholden  to  poets,  more  than  to  the 
philoeophers'  works ;  and  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orators'  harangues. 
Bat  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  judicial  place 
or  palace  of  the  mind,  which  we  an  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence  and 
attention." 

The  third  book  contains  six  chapters,  and  is  occupied  with  the  partitions  of  philosophy  into 
the  **  three  knowledges  " — of  God,  of  nature,  of  man.  "  In  philosophy,  the  contemplations 
of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumfered  of  nature,  or  are  reflected  or 
reverted  upon  himself;  out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three  knowledges. 
Divine  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Human  Philosophy,  or  humanity.  For  all 
things  are  marked  oi  stamped  with  this  triple  character — of  the  power  of  God,  the  difference 
of  nature,  and  the  use  of  man."  He  there  recommends  the  erection  of  the  Philosophia 
IVima.  Natural  Theology  is  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter,  and  the  remaining  chapters 
are  occupied  with  the  specnlatiTe  and  operative  partitions  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
partition  of  the  mathematics.  Perhaps  his  proposed  "  Kalendar  of  Popular  Errors  "  sug- 
gested to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  was  his  friend,  the  "  Vulgar  Errors."  This  chapter 
being  completed,  the  author  says  of  it,  "  Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  or  three  beams 
of  man*s  knowledge,  that  is,  retdius  directus,  which  is  referred  to  nature  ;  radius  refractuSy 
vhicfa  is  referred  to  God,  and  cannot  refract  truly  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  medium ; 
there  resteth  radius  r^xus,  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contemplateth  himself." 
The  fourth  book,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  is  accordingly  occupied  with  a  portion 
the  radius  reflexw,  the  philosophy  of  humanity,  of  which  the  second  chapter  is  the  most 
valoable,  as  treating  of  medicine,  under  the  three  parts  of  the  preservation  of  health,  the 
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cure  of  diseases,  and  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and  the  first  chapter,  among  other  curioos 
suggestions,  certainly  hints  at  our  modem  phrenology.  "  But  unto  all  this  knowledge 
de  communi  vinculo,  of  the  concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
inquiry  is  most  necessary  which  considereth  of  the  seats  and  domiciles,  which  the  several 
faculties  of  the  mind  do  take  and  occnpate  in  the  organs  of  the  body ;  which  knowledge 
hath  been  attempted,  is  controverted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inquired."  But  this 
inquisition  requires  a  "  Delian  diver,"  and  he  has  not  been  found  yet.  "  And  thus  much,** 
concludes  our  author,  "  of  that  particular  human  philosophy  which  concerns  the  body,  which 
is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind." 

The  fifth  book  "  concerns  the  mind,*'  and  it  consists  of  five  chapters.  The  partitions  are 
into  logical  and  ethical :  and  logic  is  divided  into  invention,  judgment,  memory,  and  tradition ; 
''for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  sought  or  pn^onded;  or  to  judge  that  which 
is  invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged  ;  or  to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained." 
Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  "  much  differing,*'  the  one  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  other  of  argu- 
ments :  the  former  is  reported  deficient  on  three  grounds,  and  he  delivers  some  important 
instructions  in  the  latter.  The  art  of  judging  is  divided  into  corrupt  and  genuine,  or 
syllogism  and  induction ;  and  again  into  analytics  and  the  doctrine  of  confutations ;  the  last 
of  which  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  confutation  of  sophisms^  interprefatiott,  and  idols. 
The  doctrine  of  idols  was  partitioned  into  idol^  of  the  tribe,  the  den,  and  the  market.  The 
art  of  custody  or  memory  he  divided  into  the  doctrine  of  helpt  for  the  memory,  and  of  the 
memory  itself. 

The  sixth  book  contains  four  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  art  of  memory,  which  he  divides 

into  grammar,  method,  and  ornament  of  speech.  Grammar,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  a 
very  perfect  conception,  is  divided  into  the  art  of  speaking,  and  the  art  of  writing ;  and 
again  into  literary  and  philosophical,  or  with  regard  to  words  and  things.  The  art  of 
peaking  regarded  the  accidents  of  words,  (1.)  sound,  (2.)  measure,  (3.)  accent.  The  art  of 
Ufriting  has  two  parts,  with  regard,  (1.)  to  alphabet,  and,  (2.)  cipher.  Method  of  speech 
is  distinguished  into,  (1.)  doctrinal  or  initiation,  (2.)  open  or  concealed,  (3.)  aphoristical  or 
regular,  (4.)  into  question  and  answer,  and,  (5.)  the  method  of  conquering  prejudice. 
Rhetoric  and  oratory  are  considered  under  the  doctrine  of  oruaraent  of  speech,  with  an  ap- 
pendage respecting  a  collection  of  sophisms,  studied  antithets,  and  lesser  forms  of  speech. 
And  under  two  general  appendices  of  traditive  knowledge,  he  reviews  the  art  of  criticism, 
and  school-learning ;  in  the  one  he  discusses  certain  points  relative  to  editions  of  authors, 
illustrating  authors,  and  censuring  them;  and  the  other  is  considered  under  the  separate 
heads  of  public  schools  and  colleges;  of  preparing  the  genius  f  of  suiting  the  ttvdg  to  the 
genius ;  of  the  use  of  academical  exercises ;  and  the  action  of  the  stage,  considered  as  a 
part  of  discipline  in  schools.  The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  will  be  found  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book. 

The  seventh  book  is  occupied  with  ethics  or  morality ;  the  leading  divisions  of  which  relate 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  image  of  good,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  under  both  of  which 
will  be  found  a  rich  but  compact  store  of  moral  observations,  as  terse  and  yet  as  full,  for 
pages  together,  as  any  of  the  Essays  themselves. 

The  eighth  book  contains,  in  three  chapters,  the  partition  of  dvil  knovfledget  and  it  is 
worthy  of  one  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  affairs.  It  is  treated  of  under  the  three 
heads,  of,  (1.)  prudence  in  conversation,  (2.)  prudence  in  business,  and,  (3.)  prudence  in 
government.  That  part  of  the  second  head,  which  concerns  the  advancement  of  fortune, 
or  the  way  of  rising  in  life,  discovers  the  most  extraordinary  study  of,  and  insight  into,  the 
art  of  promotion.  In  the  third  chapter  are  discussed  the  partitions  relative  to  the  pre- 
servation, the  happiness,  and  the  enlargement  of  a  state ;  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  jus- 
tice, already  noticed. 
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We  must  quote,  with  a  slight  omisaion  or  two,  the  splendid  passage  which  he  introcUices 
in  concluding  the  eighth  hook  of  partitions. 

"  Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning  touching  civil  knowledge,  and  with 
civil  knowledge  have  concluded  human  philosophy ;  and  with  human  philosophy,  philosophy 
in  general :  and  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this 
writing  seemeth  to  me,  si  nunquam  fallit  imago,  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work, 
Dot  mach  better  than  that  noise  or  soimd  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their 
iostniments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter 
lAenrards.  So  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  Muses,  that  they  may  play 
that  have  better  hands.  And  surely  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these  times,  in 
which  learning  hath  made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof;  as  the 
excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  hdps  and  lights  which  we  have  by 
the  travails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  books  to  men  of  aU 
fortnnes;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of 
experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure  wherewith  these  times  abound,  not 
employing  men  so  generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Graacia  did  in  respect  of  their 
popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rome  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  con- 
sumption of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies  of  religion,  which  have  so  much 
direrted  men  &om  other  sciences ;  and  the  inseparable  propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more 
and  more  to  disclose  truth } — cannot  but  be  raised  to  this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period 

Ume  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  Greedan  and  Roman  learning :  only  if  men  will  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  own  weakness  both,  and  take  one  from  the  other,  light  of 
ioTention,  not  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of  an 
eoteiprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament ;  and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  things 
of  worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar,  and  of  popular  estimation.  As  for  my 
labours,  let  men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe  and  weigh  them.  For  the  appeal  is  law- 
Ail,  thoagh  it  may  be  it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the  first  cogitations  of  men  to  their 
second,  and  from  the  nearer  times  to  the  times  fiuther  off." 

The  ninth  and  last  book  relates  to  the  division  of  inspired  theology, "  the  sabbath  and  port 
of  ail  men*s  labours  and  peregrinations,'*  which  he  leaves  todivines ;  and  only  discusses  its  three 
appendices — the  doctrine  of  the  right  use  of  reason  in  theology ;  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the 
city  of  God  ;  and  lastly  the  emanations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  unadulterated  first  flowings 
of  Bible  truthy  or  a  short  and  judicious  collection  of  notes  and  observations  upon  particular 
texts  of  holy  writ. 

Between  the  Be  Augmentig  and  Novum  Organum^  is  placed  the  Novug  Orbis  Scientiarum, 
«w  dmderata,  containing  a  list  or  recapitulation  of  the  deficiencies  of  knowledge,  «  noted " 
m  the  eight  last  books  of  the  former  work ;  which  embrace  its  two  main  divisions  of  memory 
■nd  reason,  or  history  and  philosophy. 

The  author  had  thus  "  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the  intellectual  world : "  and  we 
have  no  such  survey  extant.  It  was  no  small  mastery  of  knowledge  to  obtain  a  general 
acqoaintance  with  the  state  of  contemporary  learning ;  but  our  author  appears  to  have  been 
Ultimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  although  not  with  their  endless 
nmifications  into  particulars.  His  acquisitions  extending  almost  to  all  that  there  was  to 
Kcqaire,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  observed  carefiilly  and  pointed  out  clearly,  wherein,  upon 
their  own  grounds,  they  were  deficient,  "  either  as  not  constantly  occupate  or  not  well  con- 
T«ted  by  the  labour  of  man."  Their  position  being  retrograde,  or  moving  in  a  wrong 
•Jiwction,  the  necessity  of  "advancement"  is  universally  felt  through  their  whole  mass  or 
globe.  The  man  that  could  so  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  such  themes,  and  in  such 
simple  but  lofty  terms  inform  others  of  the  results  of  his  reflections, — who  could  exhibit  with 
sagacity  and  accuracy,  these  many  and  great  desideratot  and  kindle  his  various  sub- 
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jecU  into  a  blaze  of  hopeiiil  glory,  "  by  power  capacious  uid  serene," — ^was  the  man  to 
supply  the  "one  thing"  they  all  lacked,  by  realizing  his  own  anticipations,  and  making  the 
very  conquest  he  predicted. 

"Sequitur,"  therefore,  says  the  reporter  himself,  "secunda  pars  Instaurationis  que 
artem  ipsam  interpretandi  naturam,  et  verioris  adopen^imiis  mtellectos,  exhibit :  neque 
earn  ipsam  tamen  in  corpore  tractatus  justi ;  sed  tantum  digestam  per  summas,  in  apho- 
rismos." 

We  now  come  to  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  part  of  the  Great  Instaura- 

tion,  which  he  entitles,  probably  after  Aristotle's  Organmj  the  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum^ 
or  a  new  method  of  studying  the  sciences.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  instrument,  the  phi- 
losophy of  science  itself,  or  the  nniversal  philosophical  madiine.  The  CogiUUa  et  Visa, 
written  many  years  previously,  was  the  rough  draft  of  this  great  concepti(m,  but  this  is  the 
result  of,  apparently,  the  most  arduous  of  his  labours.  The  pre&ce  is  unostentatious  but 
pregnant.  He  first  glances  at  the  state  of  uioient  philosophy.  Condemning  at  the  onset 
the  two  opposite  errors  which  had  hitherto  prevented  a  just  acquaintance  with  nature  i  the 
one  being  that  of  magisterially  pronouncing  on  her  operations,  as  if  we  had  done  every 
thing,  and  knew  all  that  could  be  known,  which  of  course  stops  further  inquiry,  and 
quenches  the  spirit  of  discovery ;  the  other  being  that  of  the  sceptical  philosophers,  who 
maintain  that  nothing  can  be  known.  After  preferring  the  middle  course  of  the  more 
ancient  Greeks,  who, "  inter  pronunciandi  jactantiam  et  acatalepsiie  deeperationem,"  though 
they  complained  of  Uie  difficulty  of  inquisition,  and  the  darkness  of  things,  still  kept  on ;  he 
objects  to  them,  that  even  they,  though  bent  upon  discovery  rather  than  disputation,  did  not 
appear  to  have  applied  a  sufficient  rule  in  their  inquiries,  but  placed  all  things  in  subtlety 
of  thought  and  fluctuation  of  the  mind.  We  then  have  the  design  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  he  describes  as  more  easily  explained  than  executed,  "  for  it  is  that  we  may  establish 
a  scale  of  certainty,  that  we  may  defend  the  sense  by  a  kind  of  reduction,  though  generally 
rejecting  that  work  of  the  mind  that  is  merely  subsequent  on  sense  ;  still  that  we  may  open 
and  defend  a  new  and  certain  way  from  the  perception  of  the  senses  themselves."  The  art 
of  logic  intended  thus  much,  but  it  came  too  late  as  a  remedy  after  the  mind  was  possessed 
by  customs,  and  polluted  by  idols,  which  it  rather  fixed  than  corrected.  He  therefore  sees 
no  other  remedy  than  the  beginning  anew  the  whole  work  of  the  mind,  and  from  the  very 
first  never  to  leave  it  to  itself,  but  keep  it  under  perpetual  regulation;  " ac  ret,  veluti  per 
machiiuut  cot^ficiatm"  The  mind  needs  its  instruments  as  well  as  the  body,  and  what  the 
assistance  of  mechanical  powers  is  to  the  one,  a  right  method  of  employing  its  faculties  is  to 
the  other.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  strikingly  illustrated  and  set  forth. 
"  Truly  if  men  had  set  about  mechanical  works,  with  their  bare  hands,  unassisted  with 
instruments,  as  they  have  ventured  to  set  about  intellectual  works  almost  with  the  naked 
powers  of  the  mind,  they  would  have  found  themselves  able  to  have  efiected  very  little, 
even  though  they  combined  their  forces.  If  some  large  obelisk  were  to  be  raised,  would  it 
not  seem  a  kind  of  madness  for  men  to  set  about  it  with  their  naked  hands?  And  would  it 
not  be  greater  madness  still  to  increase  the  numbers  of  such  naked  labourers,  in  confidence 
o£  effecting  the  thing  ?  And  were  it  not  a  farther  step  in  lunacy,  to  pick  out  the  weaker 
bodied,  and  use  only  the  robust  and  strong ;  as  if  that  would  certainly  do  ?  But  if  not  con- 
tent with  this,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anointing  the  limbs,  according  to  the  art  of  the 
ancient  wrestlers ;  and  then  all  begin  afresh ;  would  not  this  be  raving  with  reason  ?  Yet 
this  is  but  like  the  wild  and  fruitless  procedure  of  mankind  in  intellectual  matters,  whilst 
they  expect  great  things  from  multitude  and  consent ,  or  the  excellence  and  penetration  of 
capacity ;  or  strengthen  as  it  were  the  sinews  of  the  mind  with  logic.  And  yet,  for  all  this 
bustle  and  struggle,  mra  still  continue  to  work  with  their  naked  understandings.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident,  that  in  every  great  work,  which  the  hand  of  man  performs,  the  strength 
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of  eseb  person  cannot  be  increased ;  nor  that  of  all  be  made  to  act  at  once,  without  the  use 
ofinrtmments  and  machines." 

He  coiisidera  it  fortunate  that  his  design  does  not  interfere  with  the  aucients,  whose 
boDoars  remain  undisturbed,  as  he  does  not  proceed  in  their  way,  but  in  one  altogether  new 
and  nutried,  and  unknown  to  them ;  nor  was  he  bent  upon  disturbing  the  received  system  of 
phikm^hy,  which  might  for  him  continue  to  cherish  disputes,  and  embelluh  speech,  as  his 
Toold  not  be  useful  for  such  ends ;  not  being  very  obvious,  or  flattering  to  pre-notions,  or 
taking  with  the  vulgar,  otherwise  than  by  utility  and  effects.  Therefore  he  wished  that 
there  should  be  two  fountains  or  dispensations  of  doctrines — two  friendly  tribes  of  philoso- 
phers; in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  and  another  of  discovering  the  sciences.  After 
viahing  success  to  those  who  find  the  former  more  agreeable,  he  appeals  in  noble  style 
to  the  true  sons  of  science  to  join  with  him.  "  If  any  one  has  it  at  heart,  not  only  to  receive 
the  things  hitherto  discovered,  but  to  advance  still  farther ;  and  not  to  conquer  an  adversary 
faj  disputation,  but  to  conquer  nature  by  works ;  not  neatly  to  raise  probable  conjectures, 
hat  certainly  and  demonstratively  to  know ;  let  him  attach  himself  to  ,us, — that  leaving  the 
entrance  of  nature  which  infinite  numbers  have  trod,  we  may  at  length  pass  into  her  inner 
oooTts."  He  concludes  with  a  natural  request  enough  for  a  &ir  hearing,  as  the  piece  had 
heen  re-written  by  him  no  less  than  twelve  times,  in  so  many  years,  until,  out  of  the 
Cogitata  et  VtMt  it  was  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection ;  and  wishes  that,  when 
the  sabject  was  mastered,  the  method  tried,  experience  consulted,  and  ill  habits  corrected, 
they  who  have  thus  begun  to  be  themselves,  would  use  their  judgment  on  his  work. 

Hie  Nommt  Organum  consists  of  two  books,  of  which  the  first  Is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  reception  and  use  of  the  instruments  and  instructions  contained  in  the  second; 
which  delivers,  or  professes  to  deliver,  the  art  of  working  with  this  new  machine  in  the 
inteT^tation  of  nature. 

The  first  book  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  aphorisms,  concerning  "  the  interpnta- 
tira  of  nature,  and  the  dominion  of  man."  This  form  of  writing  in  aphorisms  was  considwed 
to  possess  some  advantages  over  the  common  method ;  which  looks  more  plausible  and  con- 
tinDoas,  but  is  often  a  mere  deceptive  colouring  thrown  over  a  few  empty  and  futile  par- 
ticulars. "  The  writing  in  aphorisms,"  we  are  told  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  "  hath 
niany  excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method  doth  not  approach.  For,  first,  it  trieth 
the  vriter  whether  he  be  superficial  or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  they  should  be  ridicu-> 
lout,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and  heart  of  sciences ;  for  discourse  by  illustration  is 
cutoff;  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off;  discourse  of  connexion  and  order  is  cut  off;  so 
there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorisms,  but  some  good  quantity  of  observation :  and 
therefore  no  man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason  will  attempt  to  write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is 
mmd  and  grounded.  Secondly,  methods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief,  but  less  fit 
to  point  to  action ;  for  they  carry  a  kind  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illnmi* 
Mting  another,  and  therefore  satis&ctory.  But  particulars  being  dispersed  do  best  agree 
withdispersed  directions.  And  lastly,  aphorisms,  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite 
mtD  to  inquire  further ;  whereas  methods,  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men  as  if 
they  were  at  farthest." 

The  first  of  these  aphorisms,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

"  Man,  Uie  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  only  understand  and  act  in  proportion 
as  he  observes,  or  contemplates,  the  order  of  nature ;  more  he  can  neither  know  nor  do." 

From  neglecting  observation  and  experiment  to  an  incredible  extent,  the  logic  and  phy- 
nci  of  Bacon's  time  were  in  a  most  dei^orable  condition ;  in  that  condition,  in  short,  which 
he  has  80  faithfully  pointed  out  in  the  former  work.  This  aphorism  has  redeemed  the 
Kwnces,  and  wrought  that  wondrous  change  in  the  aspect  of  things  which  he  predicted. 

"  The  rest  of  dl  the  mischief  in  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  falsely  magniiying  uid 
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admiring  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  its  real  helps.**  (Aph.  9.)  Men  had  forgotten 
that  they  were  the  miniften  of  nature,  which  &r  exceeds  the  snhtlety  of  the  sense  uid  under- 
standing i  and  he  affirms  that  the  vulgar  induction  was  inefficient  to  discover  woi^s,  and  the 
Tolgar  logic  insufficient  to  discover  sciences. 

That  mode  of  rising  directly  from  sense  and  particulars,  to  the  most  general  axioms,  he 
calls  t/ie  anticipa^OH  of  nature"  eis  being  a  rash  and  hasty  thing  ;  but  the  other  mode  of 
raising  axioms  from  sense  and  particulars,  by  a  continued  and  gradual  ascent,  till  it  arrives 
at  last  to  the  most  general  axioms,  which  was  the  true  but  untried  way,  he  calls  "  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature"  In  order  to  avoid  the  former,  and  employ  the  latter,  a  restoration  was 
to  be  begun  from  the  very  foundation :  and  leaving  the  ancients  in  possession  of  their 
honours,  he  points  out  a  new  path,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  method 
which  he  proposed :  "  the  leading  men  to  particulars,  their  sense  and  order ;  and  they  woe 
to  prevail  upon  themselves  to  forsake  their  noUam  for  a  time,  and  begin  their  acquaintance 
with  things.** 

**  Our  method  has  some  resemblance  with  that  of  the  sceptics  at  the  entrance,  but  dififers 
widely  from  it,  and  becomes  opposite  to  it,  in  the  end.  They  simply  assert  that  nothing  is 
knowable,  and  we  say,  that  much  cannot  be  known  of  nature  in  the  common  way ;  but 
then  they  destroy  the  authority  of  the  sense  and  understanding,  whereas  we  supply  them 
both  with  helps."  (Aph.  37.) 

No  part  of  Bacon's  works  is  more  vdnable  than  his  exact  and  sagacious  exposition  of  the 
general,  or  rather  natural,  sources  of  error.  He  calls  these  prejudices  by  the  expressive 
name  of  idols,  the  false  objects  of  false  worship,  vain,  delusive,  and  dangerous.  These  idols 
he  divides  into  four  kinds — idols  of  the  tribe,  idols  of  the  den,  idols  of  the  market,  idols  of 
the  theatre ;  and  so  comprehensive  is  this  classification,  that  the  enumeration  will  be  found 
to  include  the  principal  causes  which  obstruct  the  discovery  or  reception  of  natural  or  moral 
truth  in  all  cases.  They  almost  constitute  the  Pantheon  into  which  the  soul  of  man  has 
been  degraded  ;  and  our  author  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  restore  and 
purify  the  living  temple.  They  are  discussed  in  24  aphorisms,  and  before  particularizing 
the  several  kinds,  the  reader  is  informed  in  the  40th,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  removing 
and  driving  out  the  idols,  is  the  raising  of  notions  and  axioms  by  legitimate  induction.  Yet 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  indication  of  them  was  the  more  necessary,  as  they  would  again 
rise  up  and  grow  troublesome  after  the  reformation  of  science. 

1.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  common  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  have  their 
fonndaticm  in  human  nature :  "  For  it  is  a  false  assertion  that  the  human  sense  is  the  mea- 
sure of  things  ;  since  all  perceptions,  both  of  sense  and  mind,  are  with  relation  to  man,  and 
not  with  relation  to  the  universe.  But  the  human  understanding  is  like  an  unequal  mirror 
to  the  rays  oi  things  ;  which  combining  its  own  figure  with  the  figures  of  the  objects  it 
represents,  distorts  and  perverts  them." 

2.  The  idok  of  the  den  or  cave  are  identified  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual : 
"  The  idols  of  every  man  in  particular ;  for  besides  the  general  waywardness  of  human 
nature,  we  every  one  of  us  have  oui  own  peculiar  den  or  cavern,  which  refracts  or  breaks  the 
light  of  nature ;  either  because  every  man  has  his  respective  temper,  education,  acquaintance, 
course  of  reading,  and  authorities  he  most  respects ;  or  because  of  the  differences  of  impres- 
sions, as  they  may  be  made  on  a  mind  that  is  preoccupied  and  prepossessed,  or  on  one  that 
is  calm  and  unbiassed ;  so  that  the  human  spirit  according  to  its  disposition  in  individuals, 
is  a  thing  fluctuating,  disorderly,  and  almost  accidental.  Whence  Heraclitus  well  observes, 
that  men  seek  the  sciences  in  their  lesser  worlds,  and  not  in  the  great  and  common  one.** 
He  speaks  in  another  place  of  this  kind  of  idol  as  every  man's  particular  demon,  or 
seducing  familiar ;  and  again,  compares  every  man's  mind  to  a  glass,  with  its  sur&ce  differ- 
ently cut,  so  as  differently  to  receive,  and  reflect,  and  refract  the  rays  of  light  that  foil  upon  it. 
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3.  IdeU  of  the  fortan  have  their  rise  from  the  compacti  or  associatioD  of  muikind ; 
which  depends  upon  language.  "  For  men  associate  by  discourse  ;  but  words  are  imposed 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar :  whence  a  false  and  improper  imposition  of  words 
strangely  possesses  the  understanding.  Nor  do  the  definitions  and  explanations,  wherewith 
men  of  learning,  in  some  cases,  preserve  and  vindicate  themselves,  any  way  repair  the 
iojoiy ;  for  words  absolntely  force  the  understanding,  put  all  things  in  confusion,  and  lead 
men  away  to  idle  controversies  and  subtleties  without  number." 

4.  Hie  idfih  of  the  theatre  are  the  deceptions,  perversions,  and  prejudices,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  different  tenets  of  philosophers,  and  the  perverted  laws  of  demonstration. 
And  these  are  so  denominated,  "  because  all  the  philosophies  that  have  been  hitherto  in- 
vented or  received,  are  but  as  so  many  stage-plays,  written  or  acted ;  as  having  shown 
nothing  bat  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds.  Nor  is  this  sud  only  of  the  ancient  or  present 
sects  and  philosophies ;  for  numberless  other  fables,  of  the  like  kind,  may  be  still  invented 
and  dressed  up,  since  quite  different  errors  will  proceed  from  almost  the  same  common 
causes.** 

We  have  no  space  for  observation  on  the  author's  profound  comments  on  these  various 
prejudices;  he  is  a  complete  iconoclast;  and  if  the  reader  would  wish  to  see  all  these  divi- 
nons  more  fully  illustrated,  we  must  refer  him  to  Professor  Playfair's  Preliminary 
Dissertation. 

**  All  these  idols,"  says  Bacon,  "are  solemnly  and  for  ever  to  be  renounced,  and  the 
onderstanding  most  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  purged  of  them ;  for  the  kingdom  of  man, 
which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  cannot  he  entered  otherwise  than  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  little  child."  In  order  that  the  understanding  may  be  the  more 
disposed  to  cleanse  itself,  and  put  away  its  idols,  he  thinks  proper  to  diverge  into  some  par- 
ticular ccmfntation  of  false  systems  of  philosophy.  He  notices,  (1.)  The  sects  and  sorts 
of  these  theories,  which  he  divides  into  three  general  kinds,  gophUticaly  empirical,  and 
upentitious,  (2.)  The  false  colours  thereof,  or  the  signs  or  characteristics  of  false  systems ; 
whether  taken  from  thefr  origins,  their  fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their  own 
uthors,  or  from  consent.  (3.)  The  causes  of  so  great  an  infelicity,  or  of  errors  in  philo- 
uphies ;  and,  (4.)  The  causes  of  so  lasting  and  general  a  consent  in  error;  which  bring  us 
to  the  ninety-third  aphorism ;  where  he  proposes  to  "  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  hope,"  for 
the  fiuther  advancement  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences ;  and  there  follows  a  chain  of  argu- 
nients,  for  establishing  a  solid  foundation  of  hope  for  the  success  of  genuine  philosophy  in 
future.  He  has  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  despair,  (which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
slov  progress  of  the  sciences,)  and  finishes  what  he  had  to  offer  concerning  the  signs  and 
caases  of  error.  He  enumerates  the  three  kinds  of  confutations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  pull 
down  the  old  structure :  viz.  1.  the  confutation  of  the  natural  reason,  when  left  to  itself ;  2. 
the  confbtation  of  the  manner  of  demonstrations ;  3.  the  confutation  of  the  received  theories, 
or  prevailing  philosophies  and  doctrines.  "  It  would,  therefore,"  (he  says,  in  Aphorism  1 1 5,) 

be  time  to  proceed  to  our  rule  and  art  of  interpreting  nature,  did  not  something  lie  in  the 
'  way,  that  requires  to  be  removed.  For  we  proposed  by  an  introductory  set  of  aphorisms  to 
prepare  the  mind,  to  receive  what  is  to  follow ;  and  having  now  levelled  and  polished  the 
min-or,  it  remains  that  we  set  it  in  a  right  position,  or,  as  it  were,  with  a  benevolent  aspect 
to  the  things  we  shall  farther  propose.  For  in  every  new  undertaking,  not  only  the  bdng 
strongly  prepossessed  with  an  inveterate  opinion,  but  also  a  false  notion  or  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  proves  safficient  to  give  a  prejudice.  We  must,  therefore,  next  endeavour 
to  establish  a  just  and  true  opinion  of  the  thing  we  intend,  though  this  opinion  be  only 
temporary,  and  of  use  but  till  the  thing  itself  is  well  understood." 

The  remainder  therefore,  of  this  first  part,  (from  Aphorism  IIG  to  130,)  is  occupied  with 
the  idea  of  the  new  method  of  interpreting  nature,  as  the  final  preparation  to  the  inductive 
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method  itself.  He  does  not  inform  us  positively  of  the  method,  but  rather  discovers  what  it 
is  not,  in  order  to  prevent  erroneous  expectations. 

After  "  postulating  it  of  mankind"  that  they  would  not  imagine  he  had  any  design  to 
form  a  sect  in  philosophy,  and  declaring  himsdf  to  be  utterly  unsolicitous  "  about  such  use- 
less things  as  depend  upon  opinion,"  he  says  he  would  not  be  wmting  in  his  assistance  to 
the  first  beginning  of  great  things.  He  laid  down  no  one  entire  and  general  theory,  nor  had 
any  hopes  of  living  to  finish  his  whole  work,  but  he  was  determined  to  tender  and  to  render 
this  "  assistance."  As  he  was  no  "  founder  of  a  sect,"  so  was  he  no  promiser  of  particular 
works.  He  ingenuously  admitted  the  imperfection  of  his  natural  history,  whether  "  procured 
from  books,  or  his  own  inquiry :  "  but  while  he  left  the  hasty  experimentalist  to  collect 
many  particulars  from  his  tables,  and  apply  them  to  works,  he  endeavoured  after  greater 
things,  and  would  wait  with  patience  for  the  harvest.  The  118th  Aphorism  is  a  remarkable 
one,  as  it  is  a  confession  of  the  probable  want  of  verification  in  his  history  and  tables,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  defence  of  them,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked.  "  But  this 
is  nothing," — and  "  let  no  one  be  concerned,  if  our  history  has  its  errors."  He  was  also 
aware  that  there  would  occur  many  things  in  them,  that  appeared  at  first  sight,  (1.)  trifling 
and  vulgar ;  (2.)  sordid  ami  ignoble ;  and  (3.)  subtile,  which  might  alienate  the  minds  of 
men  from  considering  them :  and  he  soon  ^sposes  of  these  probable  contempts.  Then  fol- 
lows a  fine  defence  of  his  rejection  of  all  former  sciences  and  authors  at  a  stroke.  It  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  attribute  what  he  produced,  "  either  to  the  early  ages, 
(when,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  of  nature  flourished  more,  though  with  less  pomp,  than  aAa 
it  came  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks,)  or  even  in  certain  particulars,  to  some  of 
the  Greeks  themselves;  and  thence  derive  authority  and  honour  to  his  inventions."  But  rely- 
ing wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  things,  he  rejected  all  stratagem  and  imposture ;  and  judged 
it  of  no  greater  moment  to  the  business  in  hand,  whether  what  was  then  discovered  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and,  by  the  vicissitude  of  things  and  ages,  is  made  to  set  and  rise ; 
than  to  be  solicitous  whether  America  is  the  island  Atlantis,  or  were  first  discovered  by 
Columbus ;  for  the  discovery  is  to  be  derived  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  not  from  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.  He  shows  that  his  procedure  of  striking  out  all  authorities  at  once 
was  more  rational  than  a  bit-by-bit  rejection :  as  the  errors  have  been  fundamental ;  and 
therefore  "  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  have  not  obtained  what  they  never  had  in  view  s  nor 
arrived  at  the  end  they  never  proposed ;  nor  finished  the  course  which  they  neither  entered 
nor  held : "  and  he  thought  that  the  method  being  perfected,  great  things  would  be  open  to 
all,  and  almost  to  all  alike. 

Then  as  to  his  not  having  himself  proposed  the  true  and  best  end  and  scope  of  the 
sciences, — the  contemplation  of  truth  being  of  greater  dignity  and  sublimity  than  all  utility 
and  greatness  of  works,  whilst  the  long  dwelling  in  experience  and  particulars,  which  he 
recommended,  fixed  the  mind  to  earth,  or  rather  sunk  it  into  an  abyss  of  hopeless  confiision, 
while  it  kept  it  from  soaring  in  the  diviner  state  of  abstract  wisdom  and  tranquillity.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  argument  for  our  author  to  deal  with,  and  he  allows  its  fi>rce.  Bat  he 
"  would  place  a  true  model  of  the  world  in  the  human  understanding,  such  as  the  world  is 
found  to  be,  and  not  such  as  any  one's  reason  might  make  it " — ^he  would  have  no  mock 
models,  no  idols  of  man,  for  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind ;  no  arbitrary  abstractions,  but  the 
true  signatures  of  the  Creator  upon  the  creatures,  as  impressed  upon  matter,  and  limited  by 
true  and  exact  lines.  Therefore  truth  and  utility  are  identified — they  are  the  very  things 
required — all  other  improvements  follow  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  the 
works  recommended  should  be  more  esteemed  as  they  are  pledges  of  truth,  than  as  they  are 
of  use  in  life. 

He  then  candidly  states  another  palpable  objection  to  his  system,  which  is  even  still 
urged  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  refiite  what  no  one  has  asserted  on  behalf  of  oar  authcn-, 
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that  he  vas  the  first  to  practise  the  inductive  method.  In  Aphorism  125,  he  thus  skates  the 
objection :  **  That  we  are  only  doing  what  has  been  done  before,  that  the  ancients  proceeded 
in  the  same  way  that  we  do,  and  therefore  that  we  shall  probably,  after  all  this  struggling 
i  and  striving,  but  at  length  come  to  some  one  or  other  of  those  philosophies  which  prevailed 
I  imong  the  ancients ;  for  that  they  in  the  begiunings  of  their  contemplations,  procured  a 
large  stock  of  examples  and  particulars,  digested  them  into  registers,  common-place  books, 
and  titles,  and  thence  composed  their  philosophies  and  their  arts ;  thus  pronouncing  npon 
i  fitlldiscoTery ;  that  they  added  examples  occasionally,  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  as  a  help 
;  to  iostruction,  but  thought  it  needless  and  burthensome  to  publish  their  notes,  memoirs, 
'  and  common-place  books  of  particulars ;  herein  following  the  example  of  builders,  who,  after 
I  they  have  erected  an  edifice,  take  down  the  ladders  and  scafiblding,  and  remove  them  out 
'   of  sight."   And  how  could  the  ancients  have  proceeded  otherwise  ?    They  had  a  form  of 
inquiry  and  discovery,  but  it  was  no  other  than  flying  from  certain  particular  examples,  with 
the  assistance  of  common  notions,  to  the  most  general  conclusions  and  principles  of  the 
KiCQces,  thence  deducing  inferior  conclusions ;  and  if  new  particulars  and  examples  arose, 
or  vere  produced  to  oppose  their  established  doctrine,  they  either  made  them  square  by 
wbtle  distinctions,  or  accommodated  explanations  to  their  own  rules ;  or  else  in  a  gross 
maimer,  struck  them  out  by  exceptions ;  and  at  the  same  time  wresting  and  fitting  the 
;  more  tractable  particulars  to  their  own  principles. 

.\gam,  as  he  disallowed  a  liberty  of  pronouncing  at  once,  and  insisted  upon  the  most 
!  strictly  regulated  method  of  coming  from  intermediate  particulars  to  universal  conclusions, 
it  might  be  objected  that  he  patronized  such  a  suspension  of  the  judgment,  as  would  bring 
I  all  to  a  state  of  scepticism.    He  thus  replies  to  this  objection,  which  was  no  figment,  but 
'  one  he  had  doubtless  often  heard :  "  The  truth  is,  we  intend  and  propose  the  art  of 
doubting  properly ;  for  we  do  not  detract  from,  but  administer  to,  the  sense ;  and  do  not 
despise,  but  regulate,  the  understanding.  And  it  is  better  to  know  so  much  as  is  necessary, 
and  yet  not  think  ourselves  to  know  all,  than  to  think  that  we  know  all,  and  yet  remain 
^orant  of  that  which  is  necessary."    From  the  1 27th  Aphorism,  it  is  plain  that  he 
intended  his  method  to  be  one  of  universal  applicability :  "  Our  new  logic,  which  proceeds 
by  induction,  comprehends  every  thing."   He  designed  to  draw  up  tables  of  induction  for 
mental,  moral,  and  political,  as  well  as  natural  philosophies. 

The  grounds  of  hope  having  been  laid,  and  unjust  prejudices  removed,  he  thinks  he  may 
^h  of  the  excellency  of  the  end  in  view.    He  places  the  inventors  of  arts  before  founders 
I  of  empires,  legislators,  and  deliverers  of  their  countries.    He  refers  to  the  power,  efficacy, 
I  vA  consequences  of  three  modem  inventions,  whose  origin  was  obscure  :  the  art  of  print- 
I  ing,  gunpowder,  and  the  compass  j  which  have  given  the  world  a  new  face,  (1.)  with  regard 
I  to  learning,  (2.)  with  regard  to  war,  (3.)  with  regard  to  navigation.    A  man's  desire  to 
aggrandize  himself,  or  his  country,  is  a  mere  degenerate  ambition,  compared  with  his  (if  it 
^  deserve  so  bad  a  name  as  ambition)  who  strives  to  restore  and  enlarge  the  power  and  em- 
I  jHie  of  mankind  over  the  universe  of  things;  which  is,  without  dilute,  more  solid  and 
\  majestic.    Resolving  all  into  the  contemplation  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  which 
;  l>e  esteemed  to  be  of  greater  dignity  than  even  the  immediate  benefits  of  invention  that 
flow  from  it,  and  calling  in  the  directing  aid  of  rectifled  reason  and  sound  religion. 
He  proposes  to  consider  the  art  itself  of  interpreting  nature,  and,  in  the  next  book,  predicts 
i  that  the  art  of  invention  will  improve  and  grow  up  with  inventions  themselves. 
I     The  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  and  con- 
I   sists  of  fifty-two  aphorisms,  for  the  "  interpretation  of  nature,"  with  the  digested  matter  of 
I   particulars,  designed  for  the  work  of  the  understanding,  in  a  few  determinate  subjects,  by 
'   *>y  of  example  or  palpable  model.    We  are  now  in  the  house  of  the  interpreter  himself ; 
and  ss  he  depicted  the  character  of  a  true  interpreter  in  such  lively  colours,  it  remains  to 
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be  seen  whether  he  approaches  to  it.  The  interpreter  duly  qualified — the  interpreter  such 
as  he  has  holdly  sketched — was  to  proceed  in  this  manner :  "  He  must  first  consider  the 
state  of  mankind ;  next  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  interpretation ;  and  then,  coniing 
directly  to  the  work,  prepare  a  history  aud  regular  sets  of  tables  of  invention ;  show  the 
uses  thereof,  their  relations,  dependencies,  and  subserviency  to  each  other.  He  most 
represent  how  little  real  and  serviceable  knowledge  mankind  is  possestted  of;  and  how  all 
just  inquiry  into  nature  has  been  neglected.  He  must  use  choice  and  judgment  in  singling 
out  and  giving  the  first  place  to  such  subjects  of  inquiry  as  are  most  fundemental  or  import- 
ant ;  that  is,  such  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  discovery  of  other  things,  or  else  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  life.  He  must  likewise  observe  the  pre-eminency  of  instances ;  which  is  a 
thing  that  greatly  conduces  to  shorten  the  work.  And  when  thus  provided,  he  must  again 
renew  his  inquiries,  draw  out  fresh  tables,  end  now  with  a  greater  ripeness  of  knowledge, 
more  successfully  enter  upon  and  perfect  the  business  of  interpretation ;  which  will  thus 
become  easy.  And  when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  directly  see  and  enumerate,  in  a  pure 
and  native  light,  the  true,  eternal,  and  most  simple  motions  of  nature ;  from  the  regular  and 
exact  progress  whereof  proceeds  the  infinite  variety  of  the  universe :  and  afterwards,  being 
wholly  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  human  uses,  and  the  state  of  things  then  present,  he  will 
regulate  and  dispose  all  in  a  different  muiner  for  practice ;  assigning  to  the  most  secret  and 
hidden  natures,  others  that  are  explanatory  thereof,  and  such  as  are  superinducing  to  those 
that  are  the  most  absent." 

The  first  ten  aphorisms  relate  to  "  the  discovery  of  forms,  or  causes,  in  nature."  The 
tenth  divides  the  indications  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  into  two  general  parts  :  the 
first  relating  to  the  raising  of  axioms  from  experience,  and  the  second  to  the  deriving  of  new 
experiments  from  axioms.  The  last  part  was  never  proceeded  with,  or  published  :  the 
former  he  divided  into  three  kinds  of  administr^ions  or  helps ;  viz.  the  helps,  (1.)  for  the 
sense  ;  (2.)  for  the  memory ;  end  (3.)  for  the  reason.  The  first  object,  therefore,  was  to 
procure  "  a  just  and  adequate  natural  and  experimental  history,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  thing  ; "  which  history  must  be  "  digested  end  ranged  in  {ovper  order,"  in  tables  and 
subservient  chains  of  instances,  "  that  the  understanding  may  commodiously  work  upon 
them ;  aud  the  understanding  must  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  raising  axioms  by  itself,  but 
be  first  regulated,  strengthened,  end  guarded  by  means  of  e  genuine  end  real  induction,  as  a 
key  of  interpretation.  The  inquiry  of  forms  was  to  proceed  in  this  manner :  "  First,  all  the 
known  instances  agreeing  in  the  same  nature,  though  in  the  most  dissimilar  subjects,  are 
to  be  brought  together,  end  placed  before  the  understanding ;  and  this  collection  is  to  be 
made  historically,  without  any  over-hasty  indulgence  of  speculation,  or  any  great  subtlety 
for  the  present."  He  then  illustrates  his  method  of  discovering  forms  by  an  inquiry  into 
the  form  of  heat. 

In  Table  1,  he  collects  "  TrutantieB  convenientes  in  natura  calidi,^' ov,\n&iz.nces  agree- 
ing in  the  nature  of  heat ;  which  are  e  collection  of  particulars  wherein  heat  is  found,  so  that 
they  agree  in  having  the  nature  of  heat  common  to  them  all. 

In  Table  2,  he  collects  "  Imtaniim  in  proximo  pue  privaniur  natura  calidij*  or.  Instances 
of  approximation  yet  wanting  the  nature  of  heat. 

Table  3  forms  a  table  of  "  Degrees  of  Heat," 

lliese  three  tables  were  intended  to  present  a  view  of  instances  to  the  understanding,  for 
the  practice  of  induction;  and  its  first  work  was,  (according  to  Aph.  15,  16,)  "  to  throw  outer 
exclude  such  particular  natures  as  are  not  found  in  any  instance  where  the  given  nature  is 
present,  or  such  as  are  found  in  any  instance  where  that  nature  is  absent ;  and  egain,  such 
as  are  found  to  increase  in  any  instance  when  the  given  nature  decreases,  or  to  decrease  when 
that  nature  decreases.  And  then  after  this  rejection  and  exclusion  is  duly  made,  the  affirm- 
etive,  solid,  true,  end  well-defined  form,  will  remain  as  the  result  of  the  operation."  And  as 
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this  ia  easily  expressed  in  vords,  but  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  come  at  without  numerous 
I    toraiogs  and  windings,  he  next  proposes  an  example  of  the  exclusion  or  rejection,  in  Table  4, 
of  those  natures  which  are  found  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat. 

Hie  business  of  exclusion  is  not  perfected  till  it  terminates  in  the  affirmative ;  or  when 
the  reiecti<ms  hare  left  bat  a  few  common  principles,  one  of  these  is  to  be  affirmed,  if  it 
:  aecoont  for  the  phenomena.  He  thought  it  would  be  useful,  notwithstanding  the  imperfec- 
titm  of  his  tables,  to  allow  the  understanding,  after  weighing  them  well,  to  attempt  the  busi- 
ness of  interpreting  nature  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  strength  of  these  luid  such  others  that 
nay  be  procured.  The  attempt  he  calls,  permiasitmem  itUellectut,  sive  interpreiationem  m~ 
gfagteat,  sive  viftdemiationem  primam ;  a  permission  to  the  understanding,  inchoate  inter- 
pretation, or  the  first  vintage  of  inquiry:  and,  accordingly,  in  Table  5,  we  have  the 
ei$tdemiatio  prima  de  forma  calidi ;  the  first  vintage,  or  dawn  of  inquiry,  concerning  the 
fonn  of  heat. 

The  author  having  thus  laid  down  tables  that  furnish  the  examples  of  the  method  of 
rejection  or  exclusion,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the  fruits,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  doc- 
trine of  instances,  or  the  investigation  of  forms  by  prongatire  instances,  a  doctrine  of  the 
first  importance.  The  last  sentence  of  Aph.  21,  shows  that  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Noimm  Organvm  'sfen  to  have  been  comprised  under  nine  general  heads,  and  the  auth(»r 
mly  lived  to  prosecute  the  firat.  "We,  therefore,  propose  to  treat,  (1.)  of  prerogative 
instances ;  (2.)  of  the  helps  of  induction ;  (3.)  of  the  rectification  of  induction ;  (4.)  of  the 
meHkod  of  varying  inquiries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  (5.)  of  prerogative 
natures  for  inquiry,  or  what  subjects  are  to  be  inquired  into  first,  what  second ;  (6.)  of  the 
limits  of  inquiry,  or  an  inventory  of  all  the  natures  in  the  universe;  (7.)  of  reducing  inquiries 
to  practice,  or  making  them  subservient  to  human  uses ;  (8.)  of  the  preliminaries  of  inquiry ; 
(9.)  and,  lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  axioms." 

The  author  then  enumerates  twenty-seven  prerooativb  instances,  and  enters  at  length 
into  the  properties  of  each,  with  illustrations  and  exceptions.  We  intended  to  have 
described  them ;  and  to  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  elegant  commentaries  of  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Piayfoir  ;  but  this  preliminary  account  has  already  extended  too  far ;  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  extracting  the  fifty-second,  or  concluding  aphorism. 

"  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  our  new  machine  for  the  understanding,  we  deliver  a 
logic,  not  a  philosophy :  but  as  our  logic  directs  the  understanding,  and  instructs  it,  not 
like  the  common  logic,  to  catch  and  lay  hold  of  abstracted  notions,  as  it  were  by  the  slender 
twigs,  or  tendrils,  of  the  mind ;  but  really  enters,  and  cuts  through  nature,  and  discovers 
the  virtues  and  actions  dt  bodies,  together  with  their  laws  as  determined  in  matter ;  so 
that  tills  knowledge  flows  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  also  from  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  universe ;  hence  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  order  to  give  examples  and  illus- 
trations of  our  art,  we  every  where  employ  physical  considerations  and  experiments. 

"  We  have  here  laid  down  twenty-seven  prerogative  instances,  under  the  following  titles : 
viz.  1.  Instuitise  soUtariee,  or  solitary  instances ;  2.  Instantiee  migrantes,  or  travelling  in> 
stances ;  3.  Instantis  ostensivs,  or  glaring  instances ;  4.  Instantis  clandestiuEe,  or  clandes- 
tine  instances ;  5.  Instuitise  constitutive,  or  constituent  instances ;  6.  Instantiee  conformes,  or 
conformable  instances ;  7.  Instantise  monodicee,  or  singular  instances ;  8.  Instantise  deviantes, 
or  deviating  instances ;  9.  Imtantiss  limitanese,  or  frontier  instances ;  10.  InsCautiee  potes- 
tatis,  or  instances  of  power ;  11.  Instantise  comitatus  et  hostUes,  <»r  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances ;  12.  Instantise  subjunctivee,  or  subjunctive  instances ;  13.  Instantise  foederis,  or  in- 
stances of  alliance ;  14.  Instanti»  crucis,  or  crucial  instances ;  15.  Instantise  divortii,  or  in- 
stances of  ^voroe }  16.  Instantise  janus,  or  instances  of  entrance ;  17.  Instantie  citantes,  or 
snmmcming  instances ;  18.  Instantise  vice,or  joumeyinginstances;  19.  Instantise  supplement!, 
or  supplemental  instances;  20.  Instantise  persecantes,  or  lancing  instances;  21.  Instantis 
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virgee,  or  instanceB  of  the  staff ;  22.  Instantife  curriculi,  or  iDfitances  of  the  course  ;  23. 
Diwes  naturo,  or  doses  of  nature ;  24.  Instantiae  luctus,  or  instances  of  reluctance ;  25.  In- 
stantitt  innuentes,  or  intimating  instances ;  36.  Instantis  polychrestfle,  or  sovereign  instances ; 
and  27.  Instantiae  magicae,  or  magical  instances.  And  in  point  of  information  they  assist 
either  the  sense  or  the  understanding :  the  sense  as  the  five  instances  of  light ;  and  the 
understanding,  either  by  hastening  the  exclusion  of  the  form,  as  the  loliti^  instances ;  or 
by  contracting,  and  more  nearly  indicating,  the  affirmation  of  the  form,  as  the  travelling, 
glaring,  accompanying,  and  subjunctive  instances :  or  by  raising  the  understanding,  and 
leading  it  to  kinds,  and  common  natures ;  and  that  either  immediately,  as  the  clandestine, 
and  the  singulur  instances,  and  instances  of  alliance ;  or  in  the  next  degree,  as  the  consti- 
tuent instances ;  or  in  the  lowest  degree,  as  the  conformable  instances :  or  again,  by  recti- 
fying the  understanding  depraved  by  things  whereto  it  is  accustomed,  as  the  deviating 
instances  ;  or  by  conducting  it  to  the  great  form  or  fabric  of  die  universe,  as  the  frontier 
instances ;  or  lastly,  by  guarding  it  against  false  forms  and  causes,  as  the  crucial  instances, 
and  instances  of  divorce.  And  as  to  practice,  they  either  mark  out,  measure,  or  facilitate 
it.  They  mark  it  out  by  showing  with  what  particulars  we  are  to  begin,  to  prevent  labour- 
ing in  vain,  as  the  instances  of  power  ;  or  to  what  we  should  aspire,  if  it  be  attainable,  as 
the  intimating  instances  :  the  four  mathematical  ones  measure  and  limit  it ;  and  the  sove- 
reign and  magical  ones  &cilitate  it. 

"  And  of  these  twenty-seven  instances,  a  collection  of  some  should  be  made  at  first,  as  was 
above  observed,  (Aph.  32,)  without  waiting  till  we  come  to  particular  inquiries ;  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  conformable,  the  singular,  the  deviating,  and  the  frtmtier  instances;  the 
instances  of  power,  of  entrance,  intimating,  sovereign,  and  magical  instances,  because  these 
either  assist  and  rjectify  the  understanding  or  the  sense,  or  afford  instruction  with  Kgard  to 
practice  in  general ;  and  for  the  rest,  they  are  to  be  searched  out  when  we  make  tables  of 
view  for  the  business  of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  subject.  For  the  instances, 
honoured  and  ennobled  with  these  prerogatives^  are  Ittce  a  soul  among  vulgar  instances  of 
view ;  and  as  we  said  at  first,  a  few  of  them  serve  instead  mai^;  and  therefore  when  we 
mfdce  tables,  such  instwces  are  studiously  to  be  sought  out,  and  set  down  therein.  The 
doctrine  of  them  was  also  necessary  to  what  we  design  to  follow ;  and  therefore  a  preparatory 
account  thereof  was  here  requisite. 

"  And  now  we  should  proceed  to  the  helps  and  rectification  of  induction,  then  to  concretes, 
latent  processes,  concealed  structures,  &c.  as  mentioned  in  order,  under  the  twenty-seven 
aphorisms ;  that  at  length,  like  faithful  guardians,  we  might  possess  mankind  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  release  and  free  the  understanding  &om  its  minority,  upon  which  an  amendment 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  power  over  nature, 
must  necessarily  ensue.  For  by  the  fall,  man  at  once  forfeited  his  innocency,  and  his 
dominion  over  the  creatures,  though  both  of  them  are  in  some  measure  recoverable,  even  in 
this  life ;  the  former  by  religion  and  foith ;  and  the  latter  by  arts  and  sciences.  For  the 
world  was  not  made  absolutely  rebellious  by  the  curse,  but  in  virtue  of  that  denunciation, 
'  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread,'  is  at  length,  not  by  disputes,  or  indolent  , 
magical  ceremonies,  but  by  various  labours,  subdued,  and  brought  in  some  degree  to  afibrd  ' 
the  necessuies  of  life." 

"  Snch,"  says  Playfoir,  "  were  the  speculations  of  Bacon,  and  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  experimentiJ  inquiry,  before  any  such  inquiries  had  yet  been  instituted.  The 
power  and  compass  of  a  mind,  which  cotdd  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not 
merely  the  outline,  but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages." 

The  7%ird  Part  of  the  Instauration  has  been  compounded  for  out  of  different  tracts  ;  of  , 
which  the  Parasceve  (or  Saturday  EveningJ  of  a  natural  and  experimmtal  Hittory — a 
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eatalogue  of  paiticolar  histories— the  ABC,  Teacher  o/Nature-^d  a  Preface  to  a  Naiu- 
reZ  History — are  merely  introductory  arguments,  for  attempting  and  obtaining  a  surer 
natoral  and  experimeotal  philosophy.  Then  follow  the  iitUs  of  six  particular  monthly  Au- 
ioneSy-~4h»  history  of  the  WttuU,  the  history  of  Sarity  and  Density,  the  history  of  Gravity 
nd  Levity t  the  history  of  the  Sympathies  and  Antipathies  of  things,  the  history  of  Sulphur, 
Uerairy,  and  SaU^  and  the  history  of  L^e  and  Death :  three  of  these,  the  first,  second,  and 
hst,  have  been  preserved ;  hat  the  aditus  only  of  the  other  three  are  extant.  This  part  is 
completed  so  far  as  the  diligence  of  editors  has  extended,  with  some  Questions  concerning 
Metals,  and  some  T%oughts  on  tlie  Nature  of  Things.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  looks  like 
''vood,  hay,  and  stubble/*  to  a  modem  reader,  there  will  be  found  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,"  of  the  greatest  value ;  an  aphorism  that  will  stand  the  severest  lest,  or  an 
uioni  that  might  shine,  like  a  diamond,  on  the  brow  of  Philosophy  herself. 

Of  the  Fourth  and  Fifih  Parts  of  the  Instauration,  we  have  only  two  brief  and  general 
intimstiona— 4he  mere  atUtsu  of  the  intended  treatises. 

The  Opuscula  Philosophica,  or  lesser  pieces,  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  good 
his  claims  as  a  philosopher.  They  either  helped  to  prepare-  the  way  for  his  greater  works* 
of  which  some  of  them  were  the  germs,  and  afterwards  formed  portions ;  or  they  were  the 
mere  overflows  of  an  active  and  exhaustless  mind.  We  shall  briefly  notice  two  of  them, 
7%e  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  New  Atlantis. 

The  icamex  of  these  writings,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  Adeaneement  of  Learning, 
ii  an  attempt  to  deliver  the  supposed  philosophy  of  the  ancient  fables,  and  was  of  course 
opecially  intended  to  propitiate  the  lovers  of  antiquity  towards  his  meditated  innovations. 
From  the  title  we  might  be  led  to  expect  an  accoant  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
vhich  prevailed  amongst  them ;  but  the  sole  object  is  to  interpret  the  meaning,  and  extract 
the  hidden  wisdom,  of  those  fables,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time  along  with 
the  ancient  mythology.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  indicate  the  useful,  and  reproduce  the 
beautifbl,  from  the  a^miandy  incongruous  fictions  of  past  ages ;  not "  to  write  toys  aud 
trifles,  and  to  assume  the  same  liberty  in  applying,  that  the  poets  assumed  in  feigning."  In 
liis  selection  of  these  fables,  the  author  has  manifested  his  usual  judgment.  We  find  none 
of  s  strictly  historical  nature :  they  are  all  capable  of  a  natural,  moral,  or  political  interpre- 
tation. The  historical  myths  have  given  no  small  trouble  to  the  student  of  antiquity.  In 
'  tome  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Livy,  the  predominaUt  inspiration  of  whose  narrative  is  the 
old  Roman  poems,  all  reasonable  expectation  is  exceeded,  if  a  Niebuhr  can  even  separate, 
nrach  more  if  he  can  extract,  the  fact  from  the  fable ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  wiser  plan  in 
matters  of  so  much  uncertainty  as  ancient  traditionary  history,  not  to  attempt  the  separa- 
tion. Bacon  has,  therefore,  wisely  deserted  this  region  of  the  febulous  domain,  for  one 
vhich  promises  to  yield  more  important  fruit.  .  While  it  is  evident,  on  the  slightest  exami- 
nation, that  these  ancient  fictions  involve  some  important  truths  :  "  seeing  some  of  them 
ve  observed  to  be  so  absurd  and  foolish  in  the  very  relation,  that  they  show,  and  as  it  were 
proclaim,  a  parable  off," — it  is  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  ascer- 
tarn  the  precise  moral  at  which  they  point.  But,  as  might  have  been  conjectured,  the  most 
ancient  are  the  least  obscure ;  and  accordingly,  in  selecting  his  specimens  of  the  more  lucid 
fable,  Bacon  has  travelled  beyond  the  more  civilized  period  of  Grecian  history,  beyond 
the  time  even  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  by  whom  "  many  of  these  fables,  though  selected  and 
celebrated,'*  seem  not  to  have  been  invented  to  the  "  better  times "  of  a  yet  earlier  state  of 
•ociety.  Referring  to  the  fiibles  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  interpret,  he  says,  "  seeing 
they  are  diversely  related  by  writers  that  lived  near  about  one  and  the  self-same  time,  we 
may  easily  perceive  that  they  were  common  things  derived  from  precedent  memorials,  that 
they  became  varions  by  reason  of  the  diverse  ornaments  bestowed  on  them  by  particular 
tdations ;  and  the  c(m8ideration  of  this  must  need  increase  in  us  a  great  opiraon^f^thcm 
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as  not  to  be  accounted  either  the  effects  of  the  times  or  inventioiis  of  poets,  but  as  sacred 
relics  or  abstracted  airs  of  better  times,  which  by  tradition  from  more  ancient  nations  UAi 
into  the  trumpets  and  flutes  of  the  Grecians."  Such  is  the  kind  of  fables  which  Bacon 
deals  with,  with  higher  wisdom  as  an  interpreter,  dian  the  ancients  discovered  as  inventors. 
It  so  happens  that  the  longest  are  the  best ;  and  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  section 
in  the  De  AugmetUit  on  Poetry,  for  "  the  learning  "  concerning  them. 

The  New  AtUmHs,  which  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death,  is  the  fragment 
of  a  philosophiccd  romance,  in  which  he  intended  to  exhibit  the  model  of  an  institution  for 
the  discovery  of  works,  or  a  college  and  commonwealth  for  the  interpretation  of  nature  with 
a  view  to  the  arts  of  lift.  There  is  a  Behintcn  Orwoe  reality  about  it.  The  fiction  pos- 
sesses all  the  earnestness  of  a  bon&  fide  report  from  some  newly-found  country,  where  rea- 
son is  the  ruler,  and  man  is  becoming  paramount.  The  author  evidently  availed  himself  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  had  been  so  recently  excited  and  gratified,  to  direct  its  ardours 
and  its  energies  into  the  strange  laud  of  probable  wonders  ;  and  he  who  was  but  a  prophet 
speaks  like  a  missionary.  This  fragment  was  written  in  the  maturity  of  bis  genius ;  and 
the  &ncy  of  so  Ulnstrating  his  own  method  shows  the  depth  of  his  confidence  in  it,  and  the 
height  of  his  expectations  from  it.  We  shall  not  deal  so  presumptuously  with  the  reader, 
as  to  hint  at  the  marvels  so  gravely  described  in  this  beginning  of  an  account  of  Novm 
OrhU. 

These  are  the  Opera  Phihaophica,  which  have  won  such  lasting  fame  for  their  author, 
and  exerted  so  powerful  aix  influence  on  the  world.  The  era  of  experimental  investigation 
commences  with  them ;  and  the  principles,  if  not  the  manual  directories,  of  his  method, 
have  been  acted  upon  ever  since.  It  does  not  derogate  from  his  "  tities  manifold*'  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  species,  that  he  was  no  discoverer  himself — that  he  explained 
no  phenomena,  and  unfolded  no  physical  law  :  he  did  neither ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  the 
master-spirit  of  those  who  did.  He  discovered  the  law  of  discovery,  and  was  the  first  to 
interpret,  after  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  all  existing  knowledges,  and  the  most 
profound  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  all  mental  achievements,  the  universal  law  of  inter- 
pretation. He  delivered  the  abstract  precepts  which  "  shut  men  up,**  as  it  were,  to  that 
philosophy  of  philosophies,  of  which  he  was  the  ablest  and  the  first  expounder,  and  of  which 
the  great  discoverers  are  but  the  verifiers. 

We  should  more  than  exhaust  the  space  allotted  to  a  preface,  were  we  to  quote  a  tithe  of 
the  eulogies  which  have  been  lavished  upon  our  author  on  account  of  these  philosophical 
writings.  The  encomia  of-  mere  single  sentences  would  fill  a  volume.  But  while  we  omit 
the  innumerable  extravaganzas,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manu&cture,  which  have  been 
uttered  in  ancient  or  modem  tongues,  on  this  prolific  theme ;  we  may  be  allowed  to  select 
two  poetical  compliments  which  we  have  seldom  seen  quoted,  and  never  in  juxta-position, 
the  one  by  his  friend  Herbert,  on  receiving  the  Great  Instauration ;  and  the  other  by 
Hiomson  in  his  celebrated  apostrophe  to  England-^«ach  of  which  is  higUy  characteristic 
of  the  period  of  its  composition. 


"  Quis  i»te  tandem }  non  enim  vultu  anibulBt 
QuotidiRDO.  NeKis^narelaodies, 
Due  Notionam ;  veritatis  Ponti&z ; 
Inductionis  Dominus,  et  Verulamii ; 
Rerum  Ma^ster  unicus,  at  Don  Artitim  : 
ProfundltatitPinuii  a^ue  Elegantia ; 
Natune  Aruapex  intimus :  Pbilosophis 
iErarium.  Sequester  Experientie, 
Speculationis  que :  .Squitatis  Signifer  > 
Scieutiarum  sub  puptUari  statu 
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Dagetttiuni  otioi  Emancipator ;  liiiniuii 
PromiH :  Fugator  Idoluin,  atquc  Nubiuin  t 
Collega  Solis :  Quadra  Curtittidinis  t 
Sophismatum  Mastix:  Brutus  Litcrariua, 
Authoritatis  exuena  Tyrannidcm : 
Rationis  et  Census  stupondus  Arbiten 
Rcpumicator  Mentis  t  Atlas  Pbysicus, 
Alcide  succumbente  Stagiritico ; 
Coluniba  Nos  i^tiffi  in  vctustis  Arttbus 
Nullum  locum,  requiemve  Cemena,  prsstitit 
Ad  se  suamque  Matris  Arcam  re^edi. 
Snbtilitatisterebra;  Tcniporis  nepos 
£x  veritate  raatn;  Mellit  Alveua : 
Uundiqua  et  ADinwruni,  aaeerdoa  unieuii 
Securia  Erronun :  inquc  Natalibus 
Granum  Sinapts,  acre  aliis,  Cresens  aibi 
O  me  prope  Laasuin ;  Juvate  Poster!.** 

Now  for  the  more  modem  compliment.  * 

"  Thine  is  a  Bacon,  hapless  in  his  choice, 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  iate, 
And  through  tbe  smooth  barbarity  of  courts 
With  6nn  but  pliant  virtue  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course :  him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  nature  formed,  deep,  couipreliennve,  clear. 
Exact,  and  elegant ;  in  one  rich  soul 
■  Plato,  tbe  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  joined. 
The  great  delivers  he,  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloisterod  monks,  end  jargon-teaching  schools, 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy,  there  long 
Held  in  tbe  magic  chain  of  words  and  formf 
And  definitions  void  i  he  led  her  forth 
Daughter  of  heaven  I  that  dow-asceuding  atill. 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  tbinga. 
With  radiant  finger  points  to  heaven  again." 

We  have  now  reviewed,  in  the  most  slight  and  cursory  manner,  the  principal  writings  of 
Francis  Bacon,— the  Moralist,  the  Politician,  the  Lawyer,  the  Orator,  the  Histo- 
UAH,  the  Theologian,  the  Poet,  and  the  Philosopher.  In  the  course  of  our  very  brief 
namination,  he  has  come  before  us  in  each  of  these  high  characters  ;  distinguished  in  all, 
pre-eminent,  if  not  peerless,  in  the  last.  All  were  combined  to  an  nnparalleled  extent  in 
this  single  individual ;  but  all  were  subordinate  to  the  Philosophical  character,  into  which 
tbe  test  may  be  resolved.  Each  of  them  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  in  uiy  esti- 
mate of  such  a  genius ;  and  after  contemplating  separately  so  great  a  variety  and  diversity 
of  parts,  our  admiration  is  tamed  into  absolute  wonder,  when  we  see  them  forming  oiie 
tarmonious  whole.  The  imperial  genius  of  philosophy  is  over  all;  and  each  in  its  turn, 
Idndling  under  the  Instre  that  radiates  from  this  common  centre,  receives  but  to  reflect  back 
ita  ^endonrs. 

Bacon  must  doubtless  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  which 
the  world  has  seen.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge  which  he  has  not 
nsited  and  improved.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  of  solid  merit  published,  in  which  his 
Mme  does  not  occur,  and  in  which  his  authority  is  not  referred  to.  Whatever  may 
be  the  subject,  and  wherever  the  literary  or  scientific  labourer  may  be  employed,  there 
comes  a  light  from  this  author,  of  illustration  and  guidance  :  end  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
pnetical  pnrsait»,  wending  his  way  through  this  every-day  world,  As^fv  asithe 
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busiest  with  all  its  cares,  and  as  anxions  as  the  most  anxious  to  discharge  the  junctions  of 
its  journeyman.  His  engagements  appear  to  have  been  those  which  demanded  an  almost 
undivided  attention ;  and  yet  while  engaged  in  the  most  practical  of  pursuits,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  comparison  in  those  which  are  strictly  theoretical.  Belonging  to  a 
profession  the  most  noble  and  arduous — ^in  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  which 
it  embraces,  and  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  emergent  cases  of  daily  occurrence^ 
there  is  necessitated  a  vision  at  once  contracted  and  intense ;  and  engf^ng  largely  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  which  require  of  their  votary  as  absolute  a  devotion, — in  both  of  which 
he  had  to  compete  with  the  first  men  of  his  time — ^with  the  vast  knowledge  and  sub- 
tlety of  Coke,  with  those  wily  panderers  to  prerogative  and  popularity  the  Cecils,  with  the 
crafty  and  sullen  Somerset,  with  the  rapacious  and  unconscienced  Buckingham, — for  subordi- 
nates ;  and  with  the  mistress  of  modern  Europe  and  her  wayward  successor, — for  principals, 
and  in  those  assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have 
tried  uid  tasked  the  highest  powers,  without  a  rival  in  oratorical  and  senatorial  abilities, 
— he  yet  commanded  the  leisure  that  is  requisite  for  pursuits  of  the  highest  and  most  bene- 
ficial nature,  in  which  he  has  earned  his  immortal  repute— succeeding  beyond  all  contem- 
porary success  in  the  former  avocations,  and  working  out  for  himself  an  endless  repu- 
tation in  the  latter.  The  intellect  of  Bacon  was  such  as  to  make  way  through  all 
obstacles  to  its  destiny.  It  made  for  itself  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  created 
fi^r  itself  a  retirement  in  the  very  midst  of  ihe  most  bustling,  pressing,  and  exciting  crowd 
of  engagements.  His  delights,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  true  benefactors  of  the 
species,  have  been  realized  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  he  sighs  not  for  the  sounding  sea- 
shore, or  the  up-country  waterfall,  which  almost  drive  man  into  himself ;  or  die  sequestered 
valley,  or  the  solemn  woods,  whose  stillness  leads  to  reflection,  and  is  therefore,  with  the 
most  of  those  that  fiy  to  them,  a  mere  place  of  resort  for  physical  activity;  but  the 
habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  and  the  children  of  men,  are  ever  the  spheres  and  the  objects 
of  all  these  delights — thinking  in  the  midst  of  distraction,  accumulating  in  the  midst  of  pri- 
vations, and  gathering  every  where  the  materials  of  profit  and  action.  This  is  that  mental 
absorption,  which  takes  in  all,  and  makes  uses  of  all ;  to  which  every  thing  is  aliment,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  vigour  that  tires  not,  a  charity  that  fails  not,  a  humility  for  which  nothing  is  too  low, 
and  a  comprehension  for  which,  humanly  speaking,  nothing  is  too  high  or  too  minute. 

It  would  comparatively  be  an  easy  task,  to  discriminate  between  the  vuious  powers  of 
this  wonderful  intellect, — to  ascribe  to  him  a  reason  of  the  most  comprehensive  grasp,  exer- 
cising itself  upon  multifarious  subjects,  or  an  imagination  keeping  pace  with  that  reason, 
and  as  wonderfiil  in  all  its  creations  as  the  reason  was  wonderful  in  the  premises  upon 
which  it  dealt ;  but  we  must  leave  these  things  to  the  reader,  to  whom  we  have  been 
catering  throughout  our  prologue.  Bacon  was  enabled  to  feel  that  he  lived  in  a  grand 
juncture  of  afl^rs,  requiring  the  union  of  high  genius  and  wisdom  answerably  to  deal  with, 
and  he  foresaw  it,  felt  it,  and  turned  it  to  the  best  account.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
exigencies  not  only  of  his  time,  but  of  his  race.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  busy  with  the 
one ;  but  the  &ct  of  his  opinions  being  valuable  now-a-days,  shows  that  he  was  devoted  to 
the  other ;  and  that  it  wbs  not  merely  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was  living, 
but  for  succeeding  times  as  well.  He  was  literally,  that  man,  with  whom  all  men  should 
be  acquainted ;  both  by  way  of  encouragement  and  instruction — by  way  of  failure  and 
example.  To  act  for  the  moment,  and  yet  act  for  posterity ;  to  act  for  a  party,  and  yet  act 
for  a  people ;  to  be  the  glory  of  a  faction  and  also  of  a  nation ;  to  act  for  a  kingdom  as  a 
minister,  andyet  for  the  human  race  as  their  servitor ;  to  be  bold  before  the  intellect  of  all  past 
times,  and  weak  before  minions ;  to  serve  princes,  to  discuss  with  judges,  to  attend  assemblies, 
and  to  control  legislative  gatherings, — and  yet  to  electrify  and  revivify  science ;  to  be  Herc<xles 
abroad,  and  to  fall  before  the  most  trumpery  vanity  in  his  own  breast    ^Wjw  Francis  Bacon. 
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TO  THE  KINO. 


I    Tm  were,  tmdcr  the  lawt  excellent  king,  both 
imif  iMrifieeSt  and  freewiH  <^eringB{  the  one  pro- 
ttcdiug  upon  ordinaiy  observance,  the  other  upon  a 
dnont  cheerfnhieBS :  in  like  manner  there  beloogeth 
Id  kiaga  from  their  serrantg,  both  tribute  of  duty, 
aad  pecscirts  vi  aflfeetiOD.   Is  the  fonner  of  fliese;  Z 
f  hope  I  shall  not  Uve  to  be  wanring,  according  to  my 
'  noac  hnmble  doty,  and  flie  good  pleasure  of  your 
I    sajealy's  em^f^ments !  for  the  huter,  I  thought  it 
j    mote  respectiTe  to  make  chtriee  of  tome  oblation, 
vtdefa  might  rather  refer  to  the  proprie^  and  excel- 
baey  of  your  individual  person,  than  to  the  hnrineas 
of  yoar  crown  and  state. 

Whenfore,  representing  your  majes^  many  times 
onto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with  the  in- 
qmntiTe  eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that  which 
^  Scriptnre  telleth  me  is  inscrutable,  but  with  the 
obserranteye  of  duty  and  admiratimit  leaving  aside 
the  otiier  parts  of  your  Tirtue  and  fortune,  I  have 
been  touched,  yea,  and  possessed  with  an  extreme 
wonder  at  those  your  virtueB  and  heulties,  which  the 
philoaophers  caO  intellectual  i  thelaigeness  of  your 
capacity,  the  foi^fulness  of  your  memoiy>  the  swift- 
ana  of  yoor  apprehensim,  the  penetration  of  your 
judgment  and  flie  ftcOity  and  order  ci  your  eli^eo- 
tion :  and  I  hare  ^ten  thoagfat,  that  of  all  the  per- 
Hna  lirhig,  that  I  have  known,  yoor  majesty  were 
tbe  best  instance  to  make  a  nan  of  Plato^s  opinion, 
;    tint  all  knowledge  is  bat  remembrance,  and  that  the 
^  :     mind  of  man  hy  nature  knoweth  all  things,  and 
;A    htibbot  htrowD  native  and  original  notions  (which 
'  J    ^  th  ttnngenesa  and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle 

I 
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of  the  body  are  sequestered)  again  revived  and  re- 
stored ;  Buch  a  light  of  nature  I  have  observed  in 
your  majesty,  and  such  a  readiness  to  take  flame 
and  blaze  from  the  least  occasion  presented,  or  the 
least  8paiit(tf  another's  knowledge  delivered.  And 
ai  the  Seirlptore  saith  of  the  wisest  king,  "That  his 
heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  which  though 
it  be  one  fit  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it  eonsistetii  of 
the  imallest  and  finest  pmtinn  j  so  hatii  God  given 
your  majes^  a  composition  of  understanding  ad- 
mirable, being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the 
greatest  matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and  ap- 
prehend the  least ;  whereas  it  should  seem  an  im- 
possibility in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to 
make  itself  6t  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for 
your  gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Comeliua 
Tacitus  saith  of  Augustus  Cssar:  "Augasto  pro- 
Suens,  et  qus  principem  deceret,  eloquentia  ^it." 
For,  if  we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with 
labour  and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  the 
affectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  speech  tliat  is 
flramed'  after  the  imitation  of  some  iwttem  of  elo- 
quenectthou^  never  so  excellent;  all  this  has  some- 
what servile,  and  holding  of  die  subject  But  your 
majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed  prince-like, 
flowing  as  from  a.Jfonnt8in,  and  yet  streaming  and 
branching  itself  into  nature's  order,  full  of  facility 
and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  inimitable  by  any. 
And  as  in  your  civil  estate  there  appeareth  to  be  an 
emulation  and  contention  of  your  majesty's  virtue 
with  your  fortune ;  a  virtuous  disposition  with  a  for- 
toDiUe  regiment}  a  virtuous  expectatim,  when  time 
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was,  of  your  greater  fortune^  with  a  prosperous  pos- 
session thereof  in  the  due  time ;  a  virtuous  observ- 
ation of  the  laws  of  maTriage,  with  most  blessed  and 
happy  fruit  of  marriage ;  a  virtuous  and  most  chris- 
tian desire  of  peace,  with  a  fortunate  inclination  in 
your  neighbour  princes  thereunto ;  so  likewise  in 
these  intellectual  matters,  there  seemeth  to  be  no 
less  contention  between  the  excellency  of  your  ma- 
jesty's gifts  of  nature,  and  the  universality  and  per- 
fection of  your  learning.  For  I  am  weU  assured, 
that  this  which  I  shall  say  is  no  am[dification  at  all, 
but  a  pMitive  and  measured  truth ;  which  ii,  that 
there  hath  not  been  since  Chrises  time  any  king,  or 
temporal  monarch,  which  hath  been  so  learned  in 
all  literatore  and  emdition,  divine  and  human.  For 
let  a  man  seriously  and  dihgently  revolve  and  peruse 
the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Rome;  of  which 
Cfesar  the  dictator,  who  lived  some  years  before 
Christ,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  the  best  learned : 
and  so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Grecia,  or  of  the 
West ;  and  then  to  the  Imes  of  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  shall  find  this 
judgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much  in  a 
king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of  other 
men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold  of  any 
superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning,  or  if  he 
countenance  and  prefer  learning  and  learned  men ; 
but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  fountains  of  learning, 
nay,  to  have  such  B  fountain  of  learning  in  himse^ 
in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  bom,  ii  almost  a  miracle. 
And  the  more,  because  there  is  met  in  yonr  majesty 
a  rare  conjunction,  as  well  of  divine  and  sacred  lite- 
rature, as  of  pro&ne  and  human ;  so  as  your  ma- 
jesty standcth  invested  of  that  triplicity,  which  in 
great  veneration  wan  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes; 
the  power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and 
Illumination  of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  uni- 
versality of  a  philosopher.  This  proprie^,  inherent 
and  individual  attribute  in  your  majesty,  deserveth 
to  be  expressed,  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admira- 
tion of  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tra- 
dition of  the  BgtB  succeeding;  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature,  both  of  the  powex 
of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfiKtion  of  such 
akhig. 

Therefore  I  did  cimclnde  with  myself  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a  better  oUation, 
than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that  end,  whereof 
'  the  sum  will  cimsist  of  these  two  parts  ;  the  former 
concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  the  excellency  of  the  merit  and  true 
glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propagation  thereof; 
the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts  and  works  are, 
which  have  been  embraced  and  undertaken  for  the 
advancement  of  learning;  and  again,  what  defects 
and  undervalues  1  find  in  such  particular  acts :  to 
the  end,  that  though  I  cannot  positively  or  affirma- 
tively advise  your  majesty,  or  propound  unto  yon 
framed  particulars ;  yet  I  may  excite  your  princely 
cogitations  to  visit  the  excellent  treasure  of  your 
own  mind,  and  thence  to  extract  particulars  for 
this  purpose,  agreeable  to  yonr  magnanimity  and 
wisdom. 


In  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear  the 
way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  silence,  to  have  the 
true  testimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of  learning 
to  be  better  heard,  without  the  interruption  of  tacit 
objections  ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it  from  the  dis- 
credits and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all 
from  ignorance,  but  ignorance  severalty  disguised ; 
appearing  sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of 
divines,  sometimes  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy  of 
politicians,  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections of  learned  men  themselves. 

I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is  of 
those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with  great 
limitation  and  eaution ;  that  the  aspiring  to  over- 
much knowledge,  was  the  original  temptation  and 
sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  foil  of  man ;  that  know- 
ledge hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and  there- 
fore where  it  entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him 
swell ;  Scientia  inflat :  that  Solomon  gives  a  cen- 
sure, "  That  there  is  no  end  of  making  books,  and 
that  much  reading. is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ;"  and 
again  in  another  place,  *'  That  in  spacious  know- 
ledge there  is  much  coatristation,  and  that  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  anxie^  that  St. 
Paul  gives  a  caveat,  *'  That  we  be  not  spoiled 
through  vain  philosophy ;"  that  experience  demon- 
strates how  learned  men  have  been  arch-herelics, 
how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to  atheism, 
and  how  the  cmtemplatiai  of  second  causes  doth 
derogate  frtnn  our  dependence  upcm  God,  who  is  the 
first  caase. 

To  discover  then  the  igntmuwe  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  misunderstanding  in  the  grounds 

thereof,  it  may  well  appear  these  men  do  not  observe 
or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of 
nature  and  universalis,  a  knowledge  by  the  light 
whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other  creatures  in 
paradise,  as  they  were  brought  before  him,  accord- 
ing unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave  the  occasion 
to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  give  law  unto 
himself,  and  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  com- 
mandments, which  was  the  form  of  the  temptation. 
Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  great 
soever,  that  can  make  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ; 
for  ntrthing  can  fill,  much  less  extend  the  son!  of 
man,  but  God,  and  the  contempktim  of  God ;  and 
ttierefore  Sclomw,  speaking  of  the  two  principal 
senses  of  inqnisitiMi,  the  eye  and  Uie  ear,  affinnetfi 
that  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  ibe 
ear  with  hearing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fulness,  then 
is  the  continent  greater  than  the  content)  so  of 
knowledge  itself)  and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  the 
senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  likewise  in 
these  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  epheme- 
rides,  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of  times 
and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes ;  and  con- 
cludeth  thns  :  "  God  hath  made  all  things  beauti- 
ful, or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  seasons : 
Also  he  hath  placed  the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet 
cannot  man  find  out  the  work  which  God  worketli 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end declaring,  not  ob- 
■enrefy,  that  Ood  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as 
a  mirror,  or  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  uni- 
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rem]  world,  and  j<qrfat  to  receive  the  impression 
IbenoC  as  the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  light;  and  not 
only  delighted  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things, 
ad  viciKitode  of  times,  hot  raised  also  to  find  ont 
I   mi  diaeeni  the  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
I   IhnMghoDt  all  those  chuges  are  infolliUy  observed. 
I   And  sltboQgh  he  doth  insimiate,  that  the  supreme 
ir  smmnary  kw  of  nature,  which  he  ealleth,  *<  The 
kA  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
!   fsd,  ta  not  possible  to  be  found  ont  by  man  t"  yet 
that  doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the 
I   Bind,  bot  may  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as 
of  ■faoitneu  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  ill 
tnditian  of  knowledge  over  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
■sny  other  inconweniences,  whereunto  the  condition 
of  man  is  subject.    For  that  nothing  parcel  of  the 
vorU  is  dmied  to  man's  inquiry  and  invention,  he 
Ml  in  another  place  rule  over,  when  he  saith, 
°  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  where- 
with he  searcheth  the  inwardness  of  all  secrets."  If 
then  iueb  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind 
man,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  danger  at 
d  in  die  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how 
I  hrge  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  or  out- 
!   Mttpsis  itself  I  BO^  but  it  is  merely  the  quality  of 
j  tauiiiedge,  which,  be  it  in  quantity  more  or  less,  if 
:  itlw  nken  without  the  tme  corrective  thereof,  hath 
ii  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and  some 
I   cKecti  of  that   venom,  which  is  veotosity  or 
!   itelBng.     This   corrective   spice,  the  mixture 
vbereof  maketh  knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity, 
:   viiich  the  apostle  immediately  addeth  to  the  former 
damet  for  so  he  sailh,  *'  knowledge  bloweth  np, 
i   but  ehsrity  baildelh  up;"  not  unlike  unto  that 
*liiA  he  delivereth  in  another  place :   "If  I 
^ake,"  nith  he,  "  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
■Bg^  snd  had  not  charity,  it  were  but  as  a 
^tiiSng  cymbal  ^'  not  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
'iaag  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
but  beeanse,  if  it  be  severed  from  charity, 
I   ndnot  refened  to  the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it 
I   biih  rstber  a  amnding  and  unworthy  gloiy,  than  a 
I   writing  and  aubatanHal  virtue.    And  as  tor  that 
more  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  excess  of  writ- 
;   iif  lad  reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit 
!   ^neh  redoondeth  from  knowledge  ;  and  that  admo- 
1   "itiw  of  St.  Paul,  "  That  we  be  not  seduced  by 
!   win  philaaophy ;"  let  those  places  be  rightly  under- 
j   "ood,  and  they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth  the 
tnie  bounds  and  limitations,  whereby  human  know- 
ledge i*  confined  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without 
soy  mch  contracting  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may 
I    nnprehend  aU  the  universal  nature  of  things :  for 
I    Aese  limitations  are  three :  the  first,  that  we  do  not 
I    n  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we  forget  our 
mortality.   The  second,  that  we  make  application 
rfoorkiiowledge,  to  give  ourselves  repose  and  con- 
I   lotBWB^  and  DOC  distaste  or  nirining.   The  third, 
1^  «e  do  not  preseme  by  the  contemplation  of 
nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of  God.    For  as 
tODching  Oie  first  of  these,  Solomon  doth  excellently 
^^xnod  himself  in  another  place  of  the  same  book, 
*^  be  saidi ;  **  I  saw  well  that  knowledge  re- 
IS  br  frcm  ignorance,  as  light  doth  firmn 
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darkness :  and  that  the  wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch 
in  his  head,  whereas  the  fool  roundeth  about  in 
darkness  :  but  withal  I  learned,  that  the  same  mor^ 
tality  invtdveih  them  both."  And  fiv  the  second, 
certain  it  is,  there  is  no  vexation  or  anxiety  of 
mind  which  resulteth  flmn  knowledge,  otherwise 
than  merely  1^  aecidentf  tor  all  knowledge  and 
wonder  (which  ia  the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an 
impression  of  pleasure  in  itself:  but  when  men 
fell  to  framing  conclusions  out  of  their  knowledge, 
applying  it  to  their  particular,  and  ministering  lo 
themselves  thereby  weak  fears,  or  vast  desires,  there 
groweth  that  carefulness  and  trouble  of  mind  which 
is  spoken  of :  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more  Lumen 
siccum,  whereof  Heraclitus  the  profound  said, 
"  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima but  it  becometh 
Lumen  madidam,  or  maceratum,  being  steeped  and 
infused  in  the  hnmonrs  of  the  affectitms.  And  as 
for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth  to  be  a  little  stood 
upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over :  for  if  any 
man  shall  think  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  and  material  things  to  attain  that  light, 
whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  natore  or 
will  of  God,  then  indeed  ia  he  spoiled  by  vain  phi- 
losophy :  for  die  contemplatimi  of  God's  creatures 
and  works  prodneeth  (having  regard  to  the  works 
and  creatures  themselves)  knowledge ;  but  having 
regard  to  God,  no  perfect  knowledge,  but  wonder, 
which  is  broken  knowledge.  And  therefore  it  was 
most  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's  school,  "  That  the 
sense  of  man  carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun, 
which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the  ter- 
restrial globe ;  but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  con- 
cealeth  the  stars  and  celestial  globe :  so  doth  the 
sense  discover  natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and 
shutteth  up  divine."  And  hence  it  is  true,  that  it 
hath  proceeded,  that  divers  great  learned  men  have 
been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought  to.  fly  up  to 
the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the 
senses :  and  as  for  the  conceit^  that  too  mneh  know- 
ledge should  ineKne  a  man  to  atheism,  and  tiiat  the 
ignorance  of  secoiid  causes  should  make  a  more 
devoat  dependence  upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause : 
First,  it  is  good  to  ask  the  question  which  Job  asked 
of  his  friends  :  "  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  man 
will  do  for  another,  to  gratify  him  P"  For  certain 
it  is,  that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by 
second  causes ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise 
believed,  it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  favour 
towards  God;  and  nothing  else  but  to  offer  to  the 
Author  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.  But 
fardier,  it  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of 
philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  athe- 
ism, but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the 
mind  back  again  to  religion ;  for  in  the  entraiKe  of 
philosophy,  when  the  second  causes,  which  are 
next  onto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce 
some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause  :  but  when  *r 
man  passeth  on  fhrther,  and  seeth  the  dependence 
of  causes  and  the  works  of  providence  ;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe 
that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  ehitin  must  needu 
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be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude 
therefore  :  let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  so- 
briety, or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  main- 
tain, that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well 
studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  bpok  of 
God's  works ;  divinity  or  philosophy ;  but  rather  let 
men  endeavour  an  endless  progress,  or  proficience 
in  both  ;  only  let  men  beware  that  they  apply  both 
to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling;  to  use,  and  not  to 
ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwitely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learning*  together. 

And  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  reoeiveth 
from  politician^  they  be  of  this  nature ;  that  learn- 
ing doth  soften  men's  minds,  and  makes  them  more 
unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercise  ot  arms ;  that  it 
doth  mar  and  pervert  men's  dispositions  for  matter 
of  government  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious 
and  irresolute  by  variety  of  reading,  or  too  peremp- 
tory or  positive  by  strictness  of  rules  and  axioms,  or 
too  immoderate  and  overweening  by  reason  of  the 
greatness  of  examples,  or  too  incompatible  and  dif- 
fering from  the  times,  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude 
of  examples ;  or  at  least,  that  it  doth  divert  men's 
travails  from  action  and  business,  and  bringeth  them 
to  H  love  of  leisure  and  privateness;  and  that  it 
doth  bring  into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
whilst  every  man  is  more  ready  to  argue  than  to 
obey  and  execute.  Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato,  sur- 
named  the  Censor,  one  of  the  wisest  men  indeed 
that  ever  lived,  when  Cameades  the  philosopher 
came  in  embassage  to  Rome,  and  that  the  young 
men  of  Rome  began  to  flock  about  him,  being  allured 
with  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and 
learning,  gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they 
should  give  him  his  despatch  with  all  speed,  lest  he 
should  infect  and  enchant  the  minds  and  affections 
of  the  ;outh,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  alteration 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  state.  Out  of 
the  same  conceit,  or  humour,  did  Virgil,  turning  his 
pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  own  profession,  make  a  kind  of  sepa- 
ration between  policy  and  government,  and  between 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  verses  so  much  renowned, 
attributing  and  challenging  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
and  leaving  and  yielding  the  other  to  the  Grecians ; 
"  Tu  regerc  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
Hffi  tibi  erunt  artes,  etc."  So  likewise  we  see  that 
Anytus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  laid  it  as  an  article 
of  cha^  and  accusation  against  himi,  that  he  did, 
with  the  variety  and  power  of  his  dkcourses  and 
disputations,  withdraw  young  men  from  due  rerer^ 
enee  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country  f  and 
that  he  did  profess  a  dangerons  and  pemicioas 
science,  which  was,  to  make  the  worse  matter  seem 
the  better,  and  to  suppress  truth  by  force  oi  eloquence 
and  speech. 

But  these,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  rather 
a  countenance  of  gravity,  than  any  ground  of  justice : 
for  experience  doth  warrant,  that,  both  in  persons 
and  in  times,  there  hath  been  a  meeting  and  con- 
currence in  learning  and  arms,  flourishing  and  ex- 
celling in  the  same  men,  and  the  same  ages.  For, 
BS  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a  better,  nor  the  like 
instance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Great  and 


Julius  Cssar  the  dictator;  whereof  the  one  was 
Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  the  other  was 
Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence  -.  or  if  any  man  had 
rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  great  generals, 
than  generals  that  were  great  scholars,  let  him 
take  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  or  XenDph<Hi  the 
Athenian ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first  that  abated 
the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other  was  the  first  that 
made  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of 
Persia.  And  this  concurrence  is  yet  more  visible 
in  times  than  in  persons,  by  how  much  an  age  is 
a  greater  object  than  a  mm.  For  both  in  JE^pt, 
Assyria,  Penia,  Graeia,  and  Rome,  the  same  time* 
that  are  most  renowned  for  arms,  are  likewise  moet 
admired  for  learning;  so  that  the  greatest  aatfaora 
and  philosophers,  and  the  greatest  captains  and 
governors,  have  lived  in  the  same  ages.  Neither 
can  it  otherwise  be :  for  as,  tn  man,  the  ripeness 
of  the  strength  of  body  and  mind  cometh  much 
about  an  age,  save  that  the  strength  of  the  body 
Cometh  somewhat  the  more  early ;  so,  in  states, 
arms,  and  learning,  whereof  the  one  correspoodeth 
to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a 
concurrence  or  near  sequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that 
learning  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  lbereont«v 
is  a  thing  very  improbable :  we  see  it  is  acconnted 
an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric  physi- 
cians,  which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing  receipts, 
whereupon  diey  are  e«ifident  and  adventurous,  but 
kntnjr  neither  the  eaoses  of  diseases^  nor  the  com- 
plexions of  patients,  nor  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the 
true  method  of  cures :  we  see  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely 
upon  advocates  or  lawyers,  which  are  only  men  of 
practice,  and  not  grounded  in  their  books,  who  are 
many  times  easily  surprised,  when  matter  falleth  out 
besides  their  ez[>erience,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
causes  they  handle  :  so,  by  like  reason,  it  cannot  be 
but  a  matter  of  doubtful  consequence,  if  states  be 
managed  by  empiric  statesmen,  not  well  mingled 
with  men  grounded  in  learning.  But  contrariwise, 
it  is  almost  without  instance  contradictory,  that  ever 
any  government  was  disastrous  that  was  in  the  hands 
of  learned  governors.  .  For  howsoever  it  hath  been 
ordinary  with  politic  men  to  extenuate  and  disable 
learned  men  1^  the  names  of  pedants  {  yet  in  the 
records  of  time  it  appeareth,  in  many  particulars, 
that  the  governments  of  princes  in  minori^  (not- 
withstanding the  infinite  disadvantage  of  that  kind 
of  state)  have  nevertheless  excelled  die  government 
of  princes  of  mature  age,  even  for  that  reasim  which 
they  seek  to  traduce,  which  is,  that  by  that  occasion 
the  state  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so 
was  the  state  of  Rome  (br  the  first  five  years,  which 
are  so  much  magnified,  during  the  minori^  of  Nero, 
in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  again 
for  ten  years'  space  or  more  during  the  minority  of 
Gordianus  the  younger,  with  great  applause  and 
contentation  in  the  hands  of  Misitheus,  a  pedant : 
so  was  it  before  that,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands  not  much  unlike, 
by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the  women,  who  were  aided 
by  the  teachers  and  preceptors. ,  Nay,  let  a  man 
loqk  into  the  government  of  the  bishui«  of  Rome, 
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M  bjr  name,  into  the  gorenunent  of  Pins  Quiolus, 
and  Sradis  Qaintua,  in  our  timeB,  who  were  both  at 
I   tbcir  entrance  esteemed  but  aa  pedanticid  friars,  and 
I  k  tball  find  that  sDch  popes  do  greater  things,  and 
I  procrtd  npon  truer  principles  of  stale,  than  those 
'  vhieh  htve  ucended  to  the  pnpacy  from  an  eduea- 
I  lin  ind  Iweeding  in  aflairs  of  sbrte  and  coorts  of 
pfincesi  for  alifaongh  men  bred  in  learning  are  per- 
I   bipt  to  seek  in  pcrints  of  ciHivenienee,  and  accom- 
!  Mtditiiig  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians  call 
I  n^M  a  •tato,  whereof  the  same  Pius  Qaintus  could 
'  M  bnr  spdien  with  patience,  terming  them  inven- 
tioM  against  religion  and  the  moral  virtues ;  yet  on 
the  other  aide,  to  recompense  that,  they  are  perfect 
B  those  same  plain  grounds  of  religion,  justice,  ho- 
■oir,  and  monX  virtue,  which  if  they  be  well  and 
walcfafolly  poraned,  there  wiU  be  seldom  use  of  those 
othtr,  DO  more  than  of  physic  in  a  sound  or  well- 
dieted  body.    Neither  can  the  experience  of  one 
.   bbu'i  life  furnish  examples  and  precedents  for  the 
;  tmiu  of  one  man's  life :  tor,  as  it  happenelh  some- 
I  tam  that  the  grandchild,  or  other  descendant,  re- 
i   nUcdi  the  auceator,  more  than  the  son  ;  so  many 
\  linn  oeearrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better 
I  with  ancient  exampleit,  than  with  those  of  the  later 
I  viuediate  timea:  and  lastly,  the  wit  of  one  man 
{  cn  BO  more  coontemil  leaminj^  than  one  man's 
;  ntau  eia  hM  may  with  a  CMnmm  parse. 
I     Aad  as  for  those  particular  seducements,  or  indis* 
pontioDs  of  the  mind  for  policy  and  government, 
I   which  lesmiDg  is  pretended  to  insinuate ;  if  it  be 
I  gnoted  that  any  such  thing  be,  it  must  be  remem- 
I  knd  withal,  that  learning  ministereth  in  every  of 
I   them  greater  strength  of  medicine  or  remedy,  than 
I   It  ofitreth  caose  of  indisposition  or  infirmity :  for  if, 
I   tr  >  secret  operation,  it  make  men  perplexed  and 
j   nesohite,  on  the  other  side,  by  plain  precept^  it 
j   ttubetb  them  when,  and  upon  what  ground,  to  re- 
I   "'fc;  yes,  and  how  to  carry  things  in  suspense 
sithoot  prejudice,  till  they  resolve  ;  if  it  make  men 
poatife  and  regular,  it  leaehelh  them  what  things 
w  io  their  nature  denottstrative,  and  what  are 
'"jcctatal }  as  well  the  use  of  distinctiona  and  ex- 
f^oo^  u  the  latiMe  of  principles  and  rules.  If 
it  nidead  by  diqin^MWtioi^  or  disdmilitude  of  ex- 
■■Ne^  it  teaehe^  men  the  force  of  circumstances, 
ihe  men  of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cauli<ms  of 
Wlicstion:  so  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectify  more 
^rtsaUy  than  it  can  pervert.    And  these  medi- 
j   *v>  it  emweyeth  into  men's  minds  much  more 
f<ni\Ay  by  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  exam- 
plw-  For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of  Clement 
I    theserenlh,  ao livelily  described  by  Guicciardine,  who 
I    "ned  nnder  him,  or  into  the  errors  of  Cicero, 
j    ishiled  oat  by  his  own  pencil  in  his  epistles  to  At- 
t^Wt  Md  he  will  fly  apace  frwn  being  irresolute. 
l<t  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phocion,  and  he 
*ill  beware  bow  he  be  obstinate  or  inflexible.  Let 
:    ^hnt  md  the  fiiUe  of  Ixion,  and  it  will  hold  him 
^  being  vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let  him  look 
i    >■»•  the  errors  of  Cato  the  second,  and  he  will  never 
I"  CM  of  the  antipodes,  to  tread  o^Msite  ta  the 
Itwentworid. 

I      Aad  for  the  conceit,  that  leaning  should  dispose 


men  to  leisure  and  privateness,  and  make  men  sloth- 
ful ;  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  that,  which  accustom- 
eth  the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation, 
should  induce  slothfulness ;  whereas  contrariwise  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind  of  men  love 
business  fior  itself  but  those  that  are  learned:  for 
other  persons  love  it  for  profit ;  as  an  hireling  that 
lores  the  work  for  the  wages;  or  for  honour,  as 
because  it  beareth  them  up  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
refresheth  their  reputations,  which  otherwise  would 
wear }  or  because  it  puttetb  them  in  mind  of  their 
fortune,  and  giveth  them  occasion  to  pleasure  and 
displeasure ;  or  because  it  exerciseth  some  faculty 
wherein  they  take  pride,  and  so  entertnineih  them 
in  good  humour  and  pleasing  conceits  toward  them- 
selves ;  or  because  it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends. 
So  that,  as  it  is  said  of  untrue  valours,  that  some 
men's  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on; 
so  much  men's  industries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
or  at  least  in  regard  of  their  own  designments :  rnily 
learned  men  love  business,  as  an  action  according  to 
nature,  as  agreeable  to  health  of  mind  as  exercise 
is  to  health  of  body,  taking  pleasure  in  the  action 
itself,  and  not  in  the  purchase :  so  that  of  all  men 
they  are  the  most  indefotigahle,  if  it  be  towards  any 
budness  whidi  can  hoM  or  detain  their  mind. 

And  if  ai^  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and  study, 
and  yet  idle  m  business  and  action,  it  groweth  from 
some  weaknesfrof  body,  or  softness  of  spirit ;  such  as 
Seneca  speaketh  of:  "  Quidam  tam  sunt  umbratiles, 
ut  putent  in  turbido  esse,  qiiicquid  in  luce  est and 
not  of  learning :  well  may  it  be,  that  such  a  point 
of  a  man's  nature  may  make  him  give  himself  to 
learning,  but  it  is  not  learning  ihat  breedeth  aiqr- 
.  such  point  in  his  nature. 

And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time 
or  leisure :  I  answer ;  the  most  active  or  busy  man, 
that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many 
vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he  expecteth  the  tides 
and  returns  of  Uisiness  (except  he  be  either  tedious 
and  of  no  despatch,  or  lightly  and  unworthily  ambi- 
tious to  meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done 
by  others) :  and  then  the  question  is  but,  how  those 
spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and  spent ; 
whether  in  pleasures,  or  in  studies;  as  was  well 
answered  Demosthenes  to  his  advetsaTy  iEschi- 
nes,  that  was  a  man  given  to  pleasure,  and  told  him, 
**  that  his  orations  did  aneH  of  the  lamp :"  Inp 
deed,"  said  Demosthenes,  *'  there  is  a  great  difi^n 
ence  between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do  by' 
lamp-light."  So  as  no  man  need  doubt,  that  learning 
will  expulse  business,  but  rather  it  will  keep  and 
defend  the  possession  of  the  mind  against  idleness 
and  pleasure ;  which  otherwise,  at  unawares,  may 
enter  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning  should 
undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and  government,  it 
ia  assuredly  a  mere  depravation  and  calumny,  with- 
out all  shadow  of  truth.  For  to  say,  that,  a  blind 
custom  of  obedience  should  be  a  surer  obligation, 
than  duty  taught  and  understood ;  it  is  to  affirm,  that 
a  blind  man  may  tread  sorer  by  a  guide^  than  a  see- 
ing man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all  c<«- 
troversy,  that-learning  doth  make  the  mindaof.men 
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gentle,  generous,  maniable,  and  pliant  to  govern- 
ment; whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish, 
thwaitiiig,  and  muHnoos  :  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  aasertiMi,  eooaidering  that  the  most 
barbarous,  rode,  uid  unlearned  times  have  been  most 
Bubjeet  to  tumahst  seditions,  and  changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Censor,  he 
was  well  panished  for  his  blasphemy  against  learn- 
ing, in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended ;  for 
when  he  was  past  threescore  years  old,  he  whs  taken 
with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  to  school  again,  and 
to  leam  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end  to  peruse  the 
Greek  authors,  which  doth  welt  demonstrate,  that 
his  former  censure  of  the  Grecian  learning  was 
rather  an  affected  gravity,  than  according  to  the 
inward  sense  of  his  own  opinion.  And  as  for  Vir- 
gil's verses,  though  it  pleased  him  to  brave  the 
world,  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the  art  of  empire, 
and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of  snlrjects ;  yet  so 
much  is  manifest,  that  the  Romans  never  ascended 
to  that  height  of  empire  till  the  time  they  had 
ascended  to  the  height  of  other  arts.  For  in  the 
time  of  the  two  first  Caesars,  which  had  the  art  of 
government  in  greatest  perfeetimi,  there  lived  the 
best  poet,  Virgilius  Maro;  the  beat  historiographer, 
Titus  Livins  i  the  best  antiquary,  Marcus  Varro; 
and  the  best  or  second  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that 
to  the  memory  of  man  are  known.  As  for  the  ac- 
ensation  of  Socrates,  the  time  must  be  remembered 
when  it  was  prosecuted;  which  was  under  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious 
persons  that  have  governed ;  which  revolution  of 
state  was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  they 
had  made  a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  person 
heroical,  and  his  memory  accumulate  with  honours 
divine  and  human  ;  and  those  discourses  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manners, 
were  after  acknowledged  for  sovereign  medicines  of 
the  mind  and  mannen,  and  so  have  been  received 
ever  since,  till  this  day.  Let  this  therefore  serve 
for  answer  to  politicinns,  which  in  their  humorous 
severity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity,  have  presumed 
to  throw  imputations  upon  learning;  which  redargu- 
tion,  nevertheless,  (save  that  we  know  not  whether 
our  labours  may  extend  to  other  ages,)  were  not 
needful  for  the  present,  in  regard  of  the  love  and 
reverence  towards  learning,  which  the  example  and 
countenance  of  two  so  learned  princes,  queen  Elisa- 
beth and  your  majesty,  being  as  Castor  and  Pollux, 
lucida  sidera,  stars  of  excellent  light  and  most 
benign  influence,  hath  wrought  in  alt  men  of  place 
and  authority  in  our  nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  sort  of  dis- 
credit, or  diminution  of  credit,  that  groweth  unto 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  which  com- 
monly cleaveth  fastest :  it  is  either  from  their  for- 
tune ;  or  from  their  manners;  or  from  the  nature  of 
their  studies.  For  the  first,  it  is  not  in  their  power; 
and  the  second  is  accidental ;  the  third  only  is  pro- 
per to  be  handled :  bat  because  we  are  not  in  hand 
with  true  measure,  but  with  popular  estimation  and 
conceit,  it  is  not  amiss  to  speak  somewhat  of  the 
two  fbrmer.  The  derogations,  therefore,  which 
grow  to  learning  from  the  fortune  or  condition  of 


learned  men,  are  either  in  respect  of  scarcity  of 
means,  or  in  respect  of  privateness  of  Ufe,  and 
meanness  of  employments. 

CMiceming  want,  and  that  it  is      case  of  learned 
men  usuaUy  to  begin  with  little,  and  not  to  grow 
rich  so  &flt  as  other  men,  by  rcaaam  they  ernivert  not 
their  labours  chiefiy  to  lucre  and  increase :  it  were 
good  to  leave  the  common  place  in  commendation  of 
poverty  to  some  friar  to  handle,  to  whom  much  waa 
attributed  by  Machiavel  in  this  point ;  when  he 
said,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been 
long  before  at  an  end,  if  the  reputation  and  reve- 
rence towards  the  poverty  of  friars  had  not  borne 
out  the  scandal  of  the  superfluities  and  excesses  of 
bishops  and  prelates."   So  a  man  might  say,  that  the 
felicity  and  delicacy  of  princes  and  great  persons  had 
long  since  turned  to  rudeness  and  barbarism,  if  the 
poverty  of  learning  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life;  but,  without  any  such  advantages, 
it  is  worthy  the  observation,  what  a  reverend  and 
honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  some  ages, 
in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless  was  a  ataie 
without  paradoxes  j  fm  we  see  what  Titus  Livios 
saith  in  his  introduction:  "Ceterom  aut  ne  amor 
negoiii  suscepti  fallit,  ant  nalla  nnqoam  respabliea 
nec  major,  nee  sanetlor,  nee  bonis  exemidis  ditior 
hiit ;  nec  in  quam  tam  sera  avaritia  luxuriaque  im- 
migraverint:  nec  ubi  tantus  ec  tam  diu  pauperlali 
ac  parsimoniiE  honos  fuerit."  We  see  likewise,  after 
that  the  state  of  Rome  was  not  itself,  but  did  dege- 
nerate, how  that  person,  that  took  upon  him  to  be 
counsellor  to  Julius  Ctesar,  after  his  victory,  where 
to  begin  hia  restoration  of  the  state,  maketh  it  of  all 
points  the  most  summary  to  take  away  the  estima- 
tion of  wealth  :  "  Veram  h«c,  et  omnia  mala  pariter 
cum  honore  pecunis  desinent :  si  neque  magistratos^ 
neqoe  alia  vulgo  cupienda,  venah'a  enmt.**  To  con- 
clude this  point,  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  "  rubor 
est  virtutis  color,"  though  sometimes  it  comes  from 
vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  *'  panpertas  est 
virtutis  fortuna,"  though  sometimes  it  may  proceed 
from  misgovemment  and  accidenL  Surely  Solomon 
hath  pronounced  it  both  in  eensnre,  "  Qui  festinat 
ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons     and  in  precept,  "  Buy 
the  truth  and  sell  it  not and  so  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  judging  that  means  were  to  be  spent 
upon  teaming,  and  not  learning  to  be  applied  to 
means.    And  as  for  the  privateness,  or  obscureneas 
(as  it  may  he  in  vulgar  estimation  accounted)  of  life 
of  contemi^ative  men  ;  it  is  a  theme  so  common,  to 
extol  a  private  life,  not  taxed  with  sensuality  and 
sloth,  in  comparison,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
civil  life,  for  safety,  liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or 
at  least  freedom  from  indignity,  as  no  man  handleth 
it,  but  handleth  it  well :  such  a  consonancy  it  hath 
to  men's  conceits  in  the  expressing,  and  to  men's 
consents  in  the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that 
learned  men,  forgotten  in  states,  and  not  living  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Cassins  and 
Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Jnnia ;  of  which  not  being 
represented,  as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  saith, "  Eo 
ipso  prsftilgebant,  qnod  non  visebantmr." 

And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  whieh 
is  most  traduced  to  CMitempt,  is  that  the  government 
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oryooth  ii  commouly  allotted  to  them;  which  age, 
iMtitse  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  trans- 
ffrifd  to  the  diBesteeming  of  those  employments 
wbmiD  ^outh  is  conversant,  and  which  are  convers- 
■st  aboDt  yontii.  But  how  u^nst  this  tndoeement 
ii<if  jroa  win  teduce  things  from  popidari^  of 
opiniaa  to  measure  of  reason)  may  appear  in  Aat 
Riee  men  are  more  canons  what  they  put  into  a 
MT  msel,  than  into  a  vessel  seasoned ;  and  what 
WRdd  they  lay  about  a  yoong  plant,  than  ahont  a 
{ihot  corroborate ;  ao  a«  the  weakest  terms  and 
tinn  of  all  things  use  to  have  the  best  applications 
md  helps.  And  will  you  hearken  to  the  Hebrew 
nbtnns  ?  "  Yonr  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
joar  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;"  say  they, 
fOQth  it  the  worthier  age,  for  that  visions  are  nearer 
apparitions  of  God  than  dreams.  And  let  it  be 
noted,  that  howsoever  the  condition  of  life  of  pedants 
buh  been  scorned  upon  theatres,  a«  the  ape  of  ty- 
aniif;  and  that  the  modem  looseness  or  negligence 
liatb  talteD  no  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  school- 
auten  and  tutors  i  yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
kit  tiowt  did  always  make  a  just  craiplaint,  that 
Mh  were  too  busy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negli- 
init  ia  pomt  k/L  cdoeation :  which  ezeellent  part  of 
n«nt  disnpUne  hath  been  io  aome  sort  revived,  of 
hte  tises,  by  tiie  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  :  of  whom, 
tfilungh  in  regard  to  their  superstition  I  may  say, 
"qso  meliores,  eo  deteriores  ;**  yet  in  regard  of  this, 
ind  ume  other  points  concerning  human  learning 
nd  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesilnus  said  to 
Ui  enemy  Pbamabasas,  "  Talis  quum  sis,  ulinam 
ixvter  esses."  And  thus  much  touching  the  dis- 
tndits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  learned  men. 

^  toaching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is  a 
thing  persooal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt  there 
I«  unon^i  them,  as  in  other  professions,  of  all 
itmperatares ;  but  yet  so  ns  it  is  not  without  truth, 
vhtch  is  said,  that  **  abeunt  studia  in  mores,"  studies 
lim  u  inflnenee  and  operation  upon  the  manners 
aftbose  that  are  conversant  in  them. 

Bnt  npcn  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review,  I,  for 
oj  part,  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning  can 
proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not  inhe- 
nt  to  tfiem  as  they  are  learned ;  except  it  be  a 
Nt  (which  was  the  supposed  fiiult  of  Demosthenes, 
l^n^  Cato  the  second,  Seneca,  and  many  more) 
•lal,  becaase  the  times  they  read  of  are  commonly 
Ittterthan  the  times  they  live  in,  and  the  duties 
•wgbt  better  than  the  duties  practised,  they  con- 
•wd  sometimes  too  far  to  bring  things  to  perfection, 
ind  to  reduce  the  corruption  of  manners  to  honesty 
"'precepts,  or  examples  of  too  great  height  And 
Trt  hereof  they  have  caveats  enough  in  their  own 
For  Solon,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he 
^  given  his  citisens  the  best  laws,  answered 
^ly. "  Yea,  of  such  as  they  would  receive :"  and 
i^to.  finding  that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree 
the  corrupt  manners  of  his  country,  refosed  to 
piaeetir  office  i  saying,  *'  That  a  man's  country 
*«■  to  be  used  as  his  parents  were,  that  is,  with 
nombU  persuasions,  and  not  with  contestations." 
Aid  Cnai'g  eotnuellor  put  in  the  same  eaveat, 
"  Nan  sd  vetem  inatitnta  revocans,  qua  Jampridem 


corrupiis  moribus  ludibrio  sunt :"  and  Cicero  noteth 
this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  second,  when  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Atticus;  "  Cato  optime  sentii, 
sed  nocet  interdum  reipublics  t  loqnitnr  enim  tan- 
quam  in  repnblica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  face 
Rnualit**  And  the  same  Cicero  doth  excuse  and 
expound  the  philosophers  for  going  too  for,  and 
being  too  exact  in  their  prescripts,  when  he  saitb, 
"  Isti  ipsi  pneeeptores  virtutis  et  magistri,  videntnr 
fines  <^eiomm  paolo  longius,  qnam  natura  vellet 
protuliese,  nt  cum  ad  ultimum  animo  contendisse- 
mus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  eonaisteremus : "  and 
yet  himself  might  have  said,  "  Monitia  sum  minor 
ipse  meis  for  it  was  his  own  &nlt,  though  not  in 
so  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  fault  likewise  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men }  which  is,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  preservation,  good,  and  honour  of 
their  countries  or  masters,  before  their  own  fortunes 
or  safeties.  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  unto  the 
Athenians:  **  If  it  please  you  to  note  it,  my  coonsels 
unto  yon  are  not  such,  whereby  I  shotUd  grow  great 
amongst  you,  and  yon  become  litde  amongst  the 
Grecians:  bnt  they  be  of  that  natore,  as  they  are 
sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give,  but  are  always 
good  for  yen  to  follow."  And  so  Seneca,  after  he  had 
consecrated  that  Quinquennium  Neionis  to  the  eter- 
nal glory  of  learned  governors,  held  on  his  honest 
and  loyal  conrse  of  good  and  free  coansel,  after  his 
master  grew  extremely  corrupt  in  his  government. 
Neither  can  this  point  otherwise  be ;  for  learning 
endneth  men's  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty 
of  their  persons,  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  vocation :  so  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  them  16  esteem  that  any  greatness  of 
their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of 
their  being  and  ordainment  \  and  therefore  are  de- 
sirous to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  so  likewise 
to  their  nasten  under  God,  (as  kings  and  the  states 
that  they  serve,)  in  these  words ;  "  Ecce  tibi'lucri- 
feci,"  and  not  "  Ecce  mihi  Incrifeei whereas  the 
corrupter  sort  iJt  mere  politieians,  tliat  have  not  their 
thoughts  established  by  learning  in  the  love  and  ap> 
prehension  of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  uni- 
versality, do  refer  all  things  to  dienuelves,  and 
thrust  themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if 
all  hnes  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes) 
never  caring>  in  alt  tempests,  what  becomes  of  the 
ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themseWes  in  the 
cock-boat  of  their  own  fortune ;  whereas  men  that 
feel  the  weight  of  duty,  and  know  the  limits  of  self- 
love,  use  to  make  good  their  places  and  duties, 
though  with  peril.  And  if  they  stand  in  seditious 
and  violent  alterations,  it  is  rather  the  reverence 
which  many  times  both  adverse  parts  do  give  to 
honesty,  than  any  versatile  advantage  of  their  own 
carriage.  But  for  this  point  of  tender  sense,  and 
fast  obligation  of  dnty,  which  learning  doth  endue 
the  mind  withal,  howsoever  forinne  may  tax  it,  and 
many  in  the  depth  of  theit  i;omipt  principles  m^ 
despise  it,  yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance,  9xA 
therefore  needs  the  less  disprcwf  or  exeusation. 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned  men, 
which  may  be  more  probaUy  defended  than  truly 
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dented,  is,  that  they  fail  BOmetimes  in  applying 
themselves  to  particular  persons :  which  want  of 
exact  application  ariseth  from  two  causes ;  the  one. 
because  the  largeness  of  their  mind  can  hardly  c<m- 
finc  itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  obeerration  or 
examination  of  the  nature  and  customs  of  one  per- 
KOi ;  for  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not  for  a 
wiac  man :  "  Satia  alter  alter!  theatnun 

sumns.**  NererthelesB  I  shall  yield,  that  he  Oiat 
cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  ^as  well  as 
disperse  and  dilate  it,  vantedi  a  great  faoilty.  But 
there  is  a  second  cauae,  which  is  no  inability,  bat  a 
rejection  upon  choice  and  judgment ;  for  the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  observation,  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  farther,  but  to  understand  faim 
sufficiently  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence,  or 
whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard  and  cau- 
tion, in  respect  of  a  man's  self.  But  to  be  specula- 
tive into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to 
work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth 
from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  en- 
tire and  ingennons ;  which,  as  in  friendship,  it  is 
want  of  integrity,  so  towards  princes  or  superiors, 
is  want  of  duty.  For  the  cnatom  of  the  Levant, 
which  is,  that  robjects  do  forbear  to  gaze  or  fix  their 
eyes  npon  ptinees,  is  in  the  outward  ceremony  bar- 
iMtrous,  but  the  moral  is  good :  for  men  ought  not 
by  cunning  and  bent  observation!  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  into  die  hearts  of  kings,  which  the  Serip- 
tnre  hath  declared  to  be  inscrutable. 

There  ia  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will  con- 
clude this  part)  which  is  often  noted  in  learned  men, 
that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observe  decency  and 
discretion  in  their  behaviour  and  carriage,  and  com- 
mit errors  in  small  and  ordinniy  points  of  action,  so 
as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities  do  make  a  judgment 
of  them  in  greater  matters,  by  that  which  they  find 
wanting  in  them  in  smaller.  But  this  consequence 
doth  often  deceive  men,  for  which  I  do  refer  them 
over  to  that  which  was  said  by  Themistocles,  arro- 
gantly and  uncivilly,  being  applied  to  himself  out  of 
his  own  month ;  but  being  applied  to  (be  general 
state  of  this  qnestion,  pertinently  and  juatly ;  when, 
being  invited  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  **  He  could 
not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great 
state."  So,  no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  seen  in 
the  passages  of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to 
seek  in  little  and  punctual  occasions.  I  refer  them 
also  to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master  Socrates, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  gellypots  of  apothecaries, 
which  on  the  outside  had  apes  and  owls  and 
antiques,  but  contained  within  sovereign  and  pre- 
cious liquors  and  confections;  acknowledging  that 
to  an  external  report,  he  was  not  without  superficial 
levities  and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly  replniished 
with  excellent  virtues  and  powers.  And  so  much 
touching  the  pmnt  of  manners  of  learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpose  to  give 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  base  and 
unworthy,  wherein  divers  professors  of  learning  have 
wronged  themselves,  and  gone  too  &r ;  such  as  were 
those  trencher  philosophers,  which  in  the  later  age 
of  tH,e  Roman  state  were  usually  in  the  houses  of 


great  persons,  being  little  better  than  solemn  para- 
sites; of  which  kind  Lucian  maketh  a  merry  de- 
scription of  the  philosopher  that  the  great  lady  took 
to  ride  with  her  in  her  coach,  and  would  needs  have 
him  cany  her  little  dog,  which  he  doing  officiously, 
and  yet  uncomely,  the  page  scofied,  and  said,  "  That 
he  doubted,  the  philosopher  of  a  Stoic  would  turn 
to  be  a  Cyiiic."  But  above  all  the  rest,  the  gross 
and  palpable  flattery,  wherennto  many,  not  an- 
leamed,  have  abased  and  abused  their  wits  and  pens^ 
turning,  as  Bu  Bartas  saith,  Hecuba  into  Helena, 
and  Faustina  into  Lneretia,  hadi  most  diminished 
the  price  and  estimation  of  learning.  Neither  is 
the  modem  dedication  of  hodkt  and  writings,  as  to 
patrons,  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books,  such  as 
are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have  no 
patrons  but  tmth  and  reason.  And  the  ancient  cus- 
tom was,  to  deiUcate  them  only  to  private  and  equal 
friends,  or  to  entile  the  bodes  with  their  names ; 
or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it  was  to  some 
such  as  the  argument  of  the  book  was  fit  and  pro- 
per for :  but  these  and  the  like  courses  may  deserve 
rather  reprehension  than  defence. 

Not  that  1  can  tax  or  condemn  the  moigeration 
or  apfdicstion  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune.  For 
the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to  one 
that  asked  faim  in  mockery,  "  How  it  came  to  pass 
that  philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich  men, 
and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers  P  He  answered 
soberly,  and  yet  sharply,  "  Because  the  one  sort 
knew  what  they  had  need  ot  and  the  other  did 
not"  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the  answer  which 
AristippuB  made,  when  having  a  petition  to  Diony- 
sius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him,  he  fell  down  at  his 
feet;  whereupon  Dionysius  staid,  and  gave  him  the 
hearing,  and  granted  it ;  and  afterwards  some  per- 
son, tender  on  the  behalf  of  philosophy,  reproved 
Aristippus,  that  he  would  ofier  the  profession  of 
philosophy  such  an  indignity,  as  for  a  private  suit  to 
f^U  at  a  tyrant's  feet.  But  he  answered,  "  It  was 
not  his  fault,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  Dionysius,  that 
had  his  eara  in  his  feet."  Neither  was  it  ac- 
counted weakness,  but  discretion  in  him  that  would 
not  dispute  his  best  with  Adrianns  Casar ;  excnsing 
himself,  **  That  it  was  resson  to  yield  to  faim  Ifaat 
commanded  fliirty  legions."  These  and  the  like 
appUeatims,  and  stooping  to  pmnts  of  necessity  and 
convenience,  eannot  be  disallowed ;  for  though  they 
may  have  some  outward  baseness,  yet  in  a  judgment 
truly  made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  submissions  to 
the  occasion,  and  not  to  the  person. 

Now  I  proceed  to  those  errora  and  vanities,  which 
have  intervened  amongst  the  studies  themselves  of 
the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is  principal  and 
proper  to  the  present  argument ;  wherein  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  make  a  justification  of  the  errors,  but, 
by  A  censure  and  separation  of  the  errors,  to  make  a 
justification  of  that  which  is  good  and  sound,  and  to 
deliver  that  from  the  aspersion  of  the  other.  For 
we  see,  that  it  is  the  manner  d  men  to  scandalize 
and  deprave  that  which  retaineth  the  state  and  vir- 
tue, by  taking  advantage  upon  tliat  which  is  corrupt 
and  degenerate }  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitive 
church  used  to  Uemisfa  and  taint  the  diriatians 
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aiA  the  hnlte  and  eamiptMiu  q{  heretiet.  But 
MfferthelMS  I  bmn  no  meaniiig  at  tbia  time  to 
■tke  saj  exact  ammadvenion  of  the  errors  and 
{■pediHeots  in  natten  of  leanung,  which  are  more 
tract  nid  remote  from  vulgar  <^m<m,  hat  only  to 
ipnk  onto  such  aa  do  fiiU  under*  or  near  unto,  a 
populu  obwnratioii. 

Th«re  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanitiei  in  studies, 
f  hereby  learning  hath  been  moat  traduced.  For 
tboie  things  we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either 
Utt  or  fiivdoos,  tboae  which  either  have  no  truth, 
«r  w>  use:  and  those  persons  we  esteem  vain, 
■tikh  are  either  credulous  or  curious  ;  and  curiosity 
ii  either  in  matter,  or  words :  so  that  in  reas<ai,  as 
ten  as  in  experience,  there  fall  out  to  be  these 
three  distempers,  aa  I  may  term  them,  of  learning : 
the  first,  hntastical  learning;  the  second,  ccmten- 
tHnlnming;  and  the  last,  delieale  learning;  vain 
msgiaitioDs,  tcib  altereaHon^  and  vain  affecta- 
insi  and  with  the  last  I  will  begin. 

Usitin  Lather,  cmidiicted  no  doubc  fay  a  higher 
Pmridence,  but  in  diseoorse  reason,  finding  what 
tprarioce  he  had  undertaken  against  the  bishbp  of 
Bone,  sad  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the  church, 
and  finding  his  own  solitude  being  no  ways  aided 
bftbc  <^oi(ni8  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced  to 
inke  all  antiquity,  and  to  call  former  times  to  bis 
■Kcour,  to  make  a  party  against  the  present  time. 
So  that  the  ancient  authors,  both  in  dirinity.  and  in 
bnnnnity,  which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries, 
geneially  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by 
aateqnence  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more  ex- 
tpmle  travail  in  the  languages  miginal,  wherein  those 
mdion  did  write,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
1^  aolhoia,  and  the  better  advantage  of  pressing 
nd  ii^^ing  their  words.  And  Aereof  grew  again 
id^lfat  in  their  manner  of  style  and  phrase,  and 
aa^ntion  of  that  kind  of  writing;  which  was 
■Dcfa  furthered  and  |wecipitated  by  the  enmity  and 
"Fpodtion,  that  the  propounders  of  those  primitive, 
ht  aeeming  new,  opinions  had  against  the  school- 
Wa,  who  were  generally  of  the  contrary  part,  and 
vIkwc  writings  are  altogether  in  a  differing  style 
»^  form ;  taking  liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new 
tenu  of  art  to  express  their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid 
"■niit  of  q>eech,  without  regard  to  the  pureness, 
t'tuaiitness,  and,  aa  I  may  call  it,  lawfulness  of 
iIk  phiue  or  word.  And  again,  because  the  great 
libnr  then  was  with  the  people,  of  whfnn  the 
Phariiees  were  wont  to  say,  **  Execrabilis  isia  turba, 
ine  Don  norit  legem  j"  for  the  winning  and  per- 
of  them,  there  grew  of  neceasity  in  chief 
ud  leqneat,  eloquence  and  varied  of  discourse, 
M  tbe  fittest  and  fordUest  acceaa  into  the  capacity 
■fAe  vulgar  aort :  so  that  diese  four  causes  con- 
•"niagi  the  adniiration  ot  ancient  authors,  the  hate 
I'dK  schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  languages,  and 
Am  clBeaey  of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  affection- 
itndy  of  eloquence,  and  et^ia  of  speech,  which 
^  began  to  flourish.  This  grew  speedily  to  an 
J  for  men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words 
matter ;  and  more  after  the  choieeness  of  the 
phtiat,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the 
"otnce,  and  tfw  iwcct  ftUnig  of  the  clause^  and 


the  vaiying  and  illnitration  of  their  wnks  with 
tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter^ 
worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  ailment,  lifie  of  in* 
vention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the 
flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osorios,  the  Portugal 
bishop,  to  be  in  price.  Then  did  Sturmius  spend 
such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the 
orattHT,  and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his 
own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like. 
Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Ascham,  with  their 
lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  allure  all  young  men,  that  were 
studious,  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind  of 
learning.  Then  did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make 
the  scoffing  echo ;  "  Decem  annos  consumpsi  in  le- 
gendo  Cicerone  :"  and  tbe  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
'Ofc,  Asine.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schotd- 
men  to  be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum, 
the  whde  inclination  and  bent  d  those  times  was 
rather  towards  eopto,  dian  weight. 

Here  therefore  ia  the  first  distemper  of  learning, 
when  men  study  words,  and  not  matter ;  whereof 
though  I  have  represented  an  example  of  late  times, 
yet  it  bath  been,  and  will  be  secundum  majus  et 
minus  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even 
with  vnlg^  capacities,  when  they  see  learned  men's 
works  like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent,  or  limned  book ; 
which  though  it  hath  large  flourishes,  yet  it  is  bat 
a  letter  P  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's  frenzy 
is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity :  for 
words  are  but  the  images  of  matter,  and  except  they 
have  life  of  reastm  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with 
them  is  aU  me  aa  to  foil  in  love  with  a  picture. 

But  yat,  nirtwilhstandini^  it  it  a  thing  not  hastily 
to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  the  obaenrity, 
even  of  philosophy  itself,  with  anuiUe  and  plausible 
elocutim.  For  hereof  we  have  great  examples  in 
Xenopfaon,  Cicero^  Seneca,  Plutaroh,  and  of  Plato 
also  in  some  degree ;  and  hereof  likewise  there  is 
great  use :  for  surely,  to  the  severe  inquisition  of 
truth,  and  the  deep  progress  into  philosophy,  it  is 
some  hinderance  ;  because  it  ia  too  early  satisfactory 
to  the  mind  of  man,  nnd  quencheth  the  desire  of 
further  search,  before  we  come  to  a  just  period : 
but  then,  if  a  man  be  to  have  any  use  of  such  know- 
ledge in  civil  occasions,  of  conference,  counsel,  per- 
suasion, discourse,  or  the  like  ;  then  shall  he  find  it 
prepared  to  his  hands  in  those  authors  which  write 
in  that  manner.  But  the  access  of  this  is  so  jnslly 
contemptible,  that  as  Hercules,  when  he  saw  the 
image  of  Adonis,  Yenoa'a  minion,  in  a  temple,  said 
in  disdain,  **  Nil  aaeri  ea  ao  there  is  ntme  of  Her* 
cules's  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe 
and  laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will 
despise  those  delicacies  and  affectatimis,  aa  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the  first 
disease  or  distemper  of  learning. 

The  second,  which  followeth,  is  in  nature  worse 
than  the  former :  for  as  substance  of  matter  is  better 
than  beauty  of  words,  so,  contrariwise,  vain  matter 
is  worse  than  vain  words ;  wherein  it  seemeth  the 
reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only  proper  for 
those  tunes,  hot  prophetical  for  the  limes  following ; 
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and  not  only  respective  to  diTinity,  bat  ezteoaive  to 
nil  knowledge :  "  Devita  profonas  vocoin  noritates, 
et  oppositiones  &lai  nominia  seientic."  For  he 
awigneth  two  marks  and  badges  of  aospeeted  and 
fiilsified  science :  the  one,  the  norel^  and  strange- 
ness of  terms ;  the  other,  the  strictness  of  poutions, 
which  of  necessity  doth  indnee  oppositions)  and  so 
questions  and  altercations.  Snrely,  like  as  many 
substances  in  nature  which  are  solid,  do  putrify  and 
corrupt  into  worms  ;  so  it  is  the  'propriety  of  good 
and  sound  knowledge,  to  putrify  end  dissolve  into  a 
number  of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may 
term  them,  vermiculate  questions,  which  have  indeed 
a  kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  soond- 
ness  of  matter,  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst  the 
schoolmen,  who,  having  sharp  and  strong  wits,  and 
abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  variety  of  reading ; 
but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few 
authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  dieir  dictator,  as  their  per- 
sons were  shnt  up  in  the  ceOs  of  monasteries  and 
colleges,  and  knowing  little  history,  either  of  nature 
or  time,  did«  oat  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and 
infinite  agitation  of  wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  labo- 
rious webs  of  learning,  which  are  extant  in  their 
books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work 
upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  limited  thereby;  bat  if  it  work  upon  itself, 
as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless, 
and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admir- 
able for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no 
substance  or  profit 

This  same  onprofltable  snbtility  or  curiosity  is  of 
two  sorts  :  either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they  han- 
dle, when  it  is  ihiidess  speculation,  or  controversy, 
wher^  there  are  no  small  number  both  in  divini^ 
and  philosophy  j  or  in  the  manner  or  method  of 
handling  of  a  knowledge,  which  amongst  them  was 
this ;  upon  every  particular  position  or  assertion 
to  frame  objections,  and  to  thme  objections,  lolations ; 
which  solntions  were  for  the  most  part  not  confu- 
tations, bnt  distinctions :  whereas  indeed  the  strength 
of  all  sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man's 
faggot,  in  the  band.  For  the  harmony  of  a  science, 
supporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  true  end  brief  confutation  and  suppression  of  all 
the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the  sticks  of 
the  faggot,  one  by  one,  yon  may  quarrel  with  them, 
and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at  your  pleasure : 
so  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca,  "  Terborum  minutiis 
rerum  frangit  pondera :"  so  a  man  may  truly  say 
of  the  schoolmen,  "Qucstionum  minutiis  seientiarum 
frangunt  sotiditatem."  For  were  it  not  better  for  a 
man  in  a  fair  room,  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or 
branching  candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about 
with  a  small  watch  candle  into  erery  comer  f  And 
auch  is  their  method,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon 
evidence  of  truth  proved  by  arguments,  authorities, 
similitudes,  examples,  as  npon  particular  confota- 
tions  and  solutions  of  every  scruple,  cavillatifm,  and 
objection ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one  questitm, 
as  &ft  as  it  solveth  another  i  even  as  in  the  fcmner 


resemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one  cor- 
ner, yon  darken  the  rest:  so  that  the  fable  and  fic- 
tion of  SeyUa  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of  this 
kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge,  which  waa  trana- 
formed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper  parte ; 
but  then,  **  Candida  snecinetaro  tatrantibas  ingnina 
monstris so  the  generalities  of  the  schoolmen  are 
for  awhile  good  and  proportionable  ;  but  then,  when 
yoQ  descend  into  their  distinctions  and  decisions,  in- 
stead of  a  fruitful  womb,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
man's  life,  they  end  in  monstrous  altercations,  and 
barking  questions.  So  as  it  is  hot  possible  bnt  this 
quality  of  knowledge  must  fall  under '  popular  con- 
tempt, the  people  being  apt  to  contemn  truth  upon 
occasion  of  controversies  and  altercations,  and  to 
think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which  never 
meet:  and  when  they  see  such  dighidiation  about 
subtilties,  and  matters  of  no  use  or  moment,  they 
easily  fall  upon  that  judgment  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse,   Verba  ista  sunt  senum  otiosorum." 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is,  tiiat  if  those  ichool- 
men,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth,  and  unwearied 
travail  of  wit,  had  joined  variety  and  universality  of 
reading  and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  excel- 
lent lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learning 
and  knowledge ;  but  as  they  are,  they  are  great  un* 
dertakers  indeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  keeping. 
But  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the  divine  truth,  their  pride 
inclined  to  leave  the  oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to 
vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  inventions ;  so 
in  the  inquisition  of  nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle 
of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  de- 
formed images,  which  the  unequal  mirror  of  their 
own  minds,  or  a  few  received  authors  or  principles, 
did  represent  unto  them.  And  thus  mnch  for  the 
second  disease  of  learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 
concemeth  deceit  or  onlruth,  it  is  of  all  the  rest  the 
foulest;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  essential 
form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  bat  a  repre- 
sentation of  truth  ;  for  the  truth  of  being  and  the 
tratb  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  than  the 
direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected.  This  vice 
therefore  brancheth  itself  into  two  sorts;  delight  in 
deceiving,  and  aptness  to  be  deceived ;  imposture 
and  credulity ;  which,  although  they  appear  to  be  of 
a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming  to  proceed  of 
cunning,  and  the  other  of  simplicity;  yet  certainly 
they  do  for  the  most  part  concur :  for,  as  the  verse 
noteth, 

"  PercoQtatoreta  (ogito,  oam  garmlnt  idem  est:" 

an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler :  so  npim  the  like 
reason,  a  crednloua  man  is  a  deceiver :  as  we  aee  it 
in  fame,  that  he  that  will  easily  believe  rumours, 
will  as  easily  augment  mmoora,  and  add  somewhat 
to  them  of  his  own ;  which  Tacitas  visdy  noteth, 
when  he  saith,  "  Fingmit  simnl  crednntqtie  :**  so 
great  an  affinity  hath  fiction  and  belief! 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admitting 
things  weakly  authorised  or  warranted,  is  of  two 
kinds,  according  to  the  subject :  for  it  is  either  s 
belief  of  history,  or,  as  the  lawyers  speak,  matter  of 
ftct;  or  else  of  matter  of  art  and  opikiion.  As  to  toe 
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fimier,  we  we  the  experience  ftnd  inconTemcnee  of 
in  ceeleMastieal  blatory,  which  hath  loo 
(ttiljr  RCfired  and  registered  reports  aod  uarrations 
of  mincles  wroaght  by  martyrs,  hennitSt  or  monks 
of  the  dnert,  and  othrr  holy  men,  and  their  relici, 
ifarines,  chapels,  and  images :  which  though  they 
hid  I  passage  for  a  time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
prople,  the  aoperstitious  simplicity  of  some,  and  the 
potitie  toleratitm  of  others,  holding  them  bat  as  Di- 
nne  poesies ;  yet  after  a  period  of  time,  when  the 
Diit  b^an  to  clear  ap,  they  grew  to  be  esteemed 
bsttt  old  wives'  fables,  impostures  of  the  elergy, 
iUawns  of  spirits,  and  badges  of  anliehrii^  to  the 
grtat  scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  m  natural  hiatwy,  we  see  there  hath  not  been 
dnt  duttce  and  judgment  used  as  ought  to  have 
brea,  ts  may  appear  in  the  writings  of  Flinins,  Cai^ 
dmn^  AlbcTtus,  and  divers  of  the  Arabians,  being 
ftingfat  with  maeh  fabulous  matter,  a  great  part  not 
mij  nairied.  but  notoriously  untrue,  to  the  great  < 
derogation  of  the  credit  of  natural  philosophy 
vilh  (he  grave  and  sober  kind  of  wits  :  wherein  the 
vitdom  and  integrity  of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be 
obfiemd,  that,  having  made  so  dihgeot  and  exquisite 
khiiloty  of  living  creatures,  hath  mingled  it  spar- 
with  any  vain  or  feigned  matter  i  and  yet,  on 
tbe  other  fade,  hath  cast  all  prodigious  narrations, 
*hich  he  thought  worthy  the  recording,  into  one 
ImA :  excellenUy  discerning  that  matter  of  mani- 
fett  troth,  soch  whereupon  observation  and  rule  were 
to  be  built,  was  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with 
Bitter  of  doubtful  eredit ;  and  yet  agiun  that  ran- 
tin  and  reports^  that  seem  incredible,  are  not  to  be 
NffKSKd  or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  u  fiir  the  facility  of  eredit  which  is  yielded 
to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds ; 
ritbcr  when  too  much  belief  is  atlribated  to  the  arts 
dwiBMlTes,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art  The 
"Mncea  themselves,  which  have  had  better  intelli- 
gence and  confederacy  with  the  imagination  of  man, 
than  with  his  reason,  are  three  in  number :  astrology, 
latural  magic,  and  alchemy  ;  of  which  sciences,  ne- 
mthdess,  the  ends  or  pretences  are  noble.  For 
■""re^y  pr^lendeth  to  discover  that  correspondence, 
w  coocalenation,  which  "is  between  the  superior 
gloix  and  the  inferior :  natural  magic  pretendeth 
Is  an  and  reduce  natural  philosophy  from  variety 
•f  qiecolatiwis  to  the  magnitude  of  works :  and 
'^^imj  pretendeth  to  make  separation  of  all  the 
indike  parts  of  bodies^  vhieh  in  mixtures  of  nature 
^  incorporate.  Bat  the  derivaticms  and  prosecu- 
t>m  to  these  ends,  both  in  the  theories  and  in  the 
piMticfi,  are  full  of  error  and  vanity  {  which  the 
pwt  professors  themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over 
■d  conceal  by  enigmatical  writings,  and  referring 
tlfmselves  to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other 
to  save  the  credit  of  impostors:  and  yet 
Wrely  to  alchemy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be 
Spared  to  the  husbandman  whereof  ^sop  makes 
^ fable;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that 
had  left  onto  them  gold  buried  under-ground  in 
™  TOwyard ;  and  they  digged  over  all  the  ground, 
'"1^  pdd  they  found  none  j  but  by  reason  of  their 
(tiniDg  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of 


their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  tA- 
lowing:  so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good 
and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments,  as  well  tor 
the  disclosing  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man's  life. 

And  as  for  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been 
given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them  dic- 
tators, that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not  con- 
suls, to  give  advice;  the  damage  is  infinite  that  sci- 
ences have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal  cause 
that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  without  growth 
or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath  come,  that  in 
arts  mechanical,  the  first  deviser  comes  shortest,  and 
time  addeth  and  perfecteth  i  bat  in  acienee,  the  first 
author  goeth  ftrtheat,  and  time  loseth  and  eonrnpt- 
eth.  So  we  see,  artillery,  sailing  printing,  and  the 
like,  were  grossly  managed  at  die  first,  aiid  by  time 
accommodated  and  refined ;  bat  contiariwise  tbe 
philosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demo- 
critus,  Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most 
vigour  at  the  first,  and  by  time  degenerate  and 
embased ;  whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that 
in  the  former  many  wits  and  industries  have  cmtri- 
buted  in  onei  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and 
industries  have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some 
one,  whom,  many  times  they  have  rather  depraved 
than  illustrated.  For  as  water  will  not  ascend 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  fint  spring-head  from 
whence  it  descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from 
Aristotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination, 
will  not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of 
Aristotle.  And  therefore,  alihongb  the  position  b« 
good,  "  Oportet  discentem  credere  j"  yet  it  must  be 
coupled  with  this,  "  Oportet  edoctnm  judieare ;"  for 
disciples  do  owe  unto  masters  raily  a  temporary 
belief  and  a  suspension  of  their  own  judgment  till 
they  be  fully  instructed,  and  not  an  aBsolute 
resignation,  or  perpetual  captiri^ ;  and  therefore, 
to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  say  no  more;  but  so 
let  great  authors  have  their'  due,  as  time,,  which  is 
the  author  of  authora,  be  not  deprived  of  his  doe, 
which  is,  farther  and  farther  to  discover  truth. 
Thus  I  have  gone  over  these  three  diseases  of  learn- 
ing ;  besides  the  which,  there  are  some  other  rather 
peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases,  which  never- 
theless are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic,  bat  that  they 
fall  under  a  popular  observation  and  traducement, 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  passed  over. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  otreme  afiieeting  fif  two 
extremities ;  the  one  antiquity,  the  other  novelty  f 
wherein  it  eeemeth  the  children  of  time  do  take 
after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  fother.  For  as 
he  devonrelh  his  children,  so  one  of  them  seeketh 
to  devour  and  suppress  the  other,  while  antiquity 
envieth  there  should  be  new  additions,  and  novelty 
cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  must  deface ;  surely, 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  is  the  true  direction  in 
this  matter,  '*  Stale  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte 
quoinam  sit  via  recin  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea." 
Antiqui^  deserveth  that  reverence,  that  men 
should  make  a  stand  thereuptm,  and  discover  what 
is  tlie  best  «*Ry ;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well 
taken,  tben  to  make  progression.  And  to  speak 
truly,  "  Antiquitas  secalt,  javentiu  miudi."  These 
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times  are  the  ancient  times,  vhen  the  wn-ld  is 
ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  account  ancient 
ordioe  retrograde^  by  a  computation  backward  from 
onrseWes. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  fwmer,  ia  a  distrust 
that  any  thing  should  be  now  to  be  found  out,  which 
the  world  should  have  missed  and  passed  over 
so  long  time ;  as  if  the  same  objection  were  to  be 
made  to  time,  that  Lucian  maketh  to  Jupiter  and 
other  the  heathen  gods,  of  which  he  wcMdereih,  that 
they  begot  so  many  children  in  old  time,  and  begot 
none  in  his  timej  and  asketh,  whether  they  were 
become  septuagenary,  or  whether  the  law  Papia, 
made  against  dd  men's  marriages*  had  restrained 
them.  So  it  seemedi  men  donht  lest  time  is  become 
past  children  and  generation  i  wherein,  contrariwise, 
we  see  eommmly  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
men's  judgments,  which,  till  n  matter  be  d(HK,  wcnder 
that  it  can  be  done  {  and  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  won- 
der ag^in  that  it  was  no  sooner  done ;  as  we  see  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at  5rst 
was  prejudged  as  a  vast  and  impossible  enterprise : 
and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaeeth  Livy  to  make  no  more 
of  it  than  this;  "  Nil  aliud,  quam  bene  ausns  est 
Tana  contemnere:"  and  the  same  happened  to 
Columbus  in  the  western  navigation.  Bat  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  it  is  much  more  common ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  propontiona  of  Enelid,  which 
tin  they  be  demonstrated,  they  seem  strange  to  our 
assent ;  but  being  demonstrated,  our  mind  aceepteth 
of  them  1^  a  kind  of  relaticm,  as  the  lawyers  speak, 
as  if  we  had  known  them  before. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  with 
the  former,  is  a  conceit,  that  of  f<Hiner  opinions  or 
'  sects,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  heat  hath 
still  prevailed,  and  suppressed  the  rest :  so  as,  if  a 
man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  search,  he 
were  but  hke  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly 
rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion ;  as 
if  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest,  for  the  multitude's 
sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  passage,  rather  to  that 
which  is  popular  and  superficial,  than  to  that 
which  is  substantiaf  and  profound :  for  the  truth  is, 
that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or 
stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is 
light  and  blown  np,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  reduction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods ;  from  which 
time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit  and 
shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  farther  stature  : 
so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  observa- 
tions, it  is  in  growth  ;  but  when  it  once  is  compre- 
hended in  exact  methods,  it  may  perchance  be  far- 
ther polished  and  illustrated,  and  accommodated  for 
use  and  practice ;  but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  balk 
and  substance. 

Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribation  of  par- 
ticular arts  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned  uni- 
versality, or  philosophia  prima ;  which  cannot  bnt 
cease,  and  stop  all  progression.     For  no  perfiKt 


discovery  can  be  made  npcm  a  flat  w  a  level :  nn- 
ther  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  more  remote  and 
deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  but  upon 
the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend  not  to  a 
higher  science. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a 
reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  of  man;  by  means  whereof,  men 
have  \trithdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  the  observations  of  ex- 
perience, and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their 
own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  intellectnal- 
ists,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  commonly  taken 
for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philosophers,  Hera- 
ditus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  "  Men  sought 
tmtii  in  their  own  little  worids^  and  not  in  the 
great  and  commtm  world  ;**  for  they  disdun  to  spell, 
and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of  God's 
works ;  and  contrariwise,  by  continual  meditation 
and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge  and  as  it  were  invocate 
their  own  spirits  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto 
them,  whereby  they  are  deservedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with  this 
latter,  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their  medita- 
tions, opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some  conceits 
which  they  have  most  admired,  or  some  sciences 
which  they  have  most  applied ;  and  given  all  things 
else  a  tincture  according  to  them,  utterly  untrue 
and  impn^ter.  So  hath  Plato  intermingled  his  phi- 
losophy with  theoli^,  and  Aristotie  with  logic ;  and 
the  second  school  of  Plato^  Produs  and  the  rest, 
with  the  mathematics.  For  these  were  the  art* 
which  had  a  kind  of  primogeniture  with  them  seve- 
rally. So  have  the  alchemists  made  a  philosophy 
out  of  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace ;  and  Gil- 
bertus,  our  countryman,  bath  made  a  philosophy  oat 
of  the  observations  of  a  loadstone.  So  Cicero,  when, 
reciting  the  several  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  he  found  a  musician,  that  held  the  soul^-ns 
but  a  harmony,  saith  pleasantly,  "  Hie  ab  arte  siifl 
non  recessit,"  etc.  But  of  these  conceits  Aristotle 
Bpeaketh  seriously  and  wisely,  when  he  saith,  "  Qui 
respiciunt  ad  pauea,  de  facili  pronuntiant." 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  haste 
to  assertion  without  due  and  mature  suspenaton  of 
judgment.  For  the  two  Ways  of  contemplation  are 
not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action,  commmly  spdtm 
of  by  the  ancients :  the  rnie  plain  and  smooth  in  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  end  impassable;  the  other 
rough  and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  a 
while  fair  and  even  !  so  it  is  in  contemplation ;  if  a 
man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  shall  end  in 
doubts;  but  if  he  will  be  content  to  begin  with 
doubts,  he  shall  end  in  certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  magistral  and  peremptory  ;  and  not  Ingenuous 
and  foilhfnl,  in  a  sort,  as  may  be  soonest  believed, 
and  not  essiliest  examined.  It  is  true,  that  in  com- 
pendious treatises  for  practice,  that  form  is  not  to 
be  disallowed.  But  in  the  true  handling  of  know- 
ledge, men  ought  not  to  Ml  either,  on  the  one  nde, 
into  the  vein  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean :  **  Nil  tarn 
metuens,  quam  ne  dubitare  aliqua  de  re  videretur  ^ 
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nor,  on  the  other  aide,  into  Soentei  his  ironical 
dmAliii;  of  all  thingi ;  Imt  to  propoand  things  sirv- 
cfrdj,  with  more  or  leas  as8eTenition»  aa  they 
stmd  in  a  man's  own  judgment  proved  more  or  leas. 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men  pro- 
pound to  themselves,  whereunto  they  bend  their  en- 
drfiTOQrs:  for  whereas  the  more  c<mstant  and  devoted 
kind  of  professors  of  any  science  ought  to  propound 
to  themselves  to  make  some  additions  to  their 
Kienee;  they  convert  their  labours  to  aspire  to  cer- 
tain aeeond  prizea ;  aa  to  be  a  profound  interpreter, 
or  cmnmentator ;  to  be  a  sharp  champion  or  defend- 
er; to  be  a  methodical  compounder  or  abridger; 
and  to  the  patrimoay  of  knowledge  cMnelh  to  be 
■onetimes  improved,  bat  aeldom  luigmeiitecl. 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mis- 
tikii^  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  fiutheat  end  of 
kMnrledge :  fbr  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of 
leinnng  and  knowledge)  aomelimes  upon  a  natural 
rarioaity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  en- 
tFTtahi  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  some- 
bmes  for  ornament  and  repotaition ;  and  sometimes 
to  maUe  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ; 
and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession;  and  ael- 
dom sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of 
tfason,  to  the  tiene6t  and  use  of  men:  aa  if  there 
vere  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
mt  a  searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace,  for 
a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down 
vith  a  fair  proapect;  or  a  tower  of  atatet  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itaelf  upon  i  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
graiuid,  foe  strife  and  contention )  or  a  ahop,  for  pro- 
fit, or  sale;  and  not  a  rich  stwehoase,  fiw  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  eatate.  But 
this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt 
knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and  united  together 
ihaa  they  have  been;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that 
of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest 
■od  eootemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil 
wciety  and  action.  Howbeit,  I  do  not  mean,  when 
I  ipeak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before  mentioned 
of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ; 
for  1  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and 
intrrnipteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of 
knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
Alalanta,  which  while  ahe  goeth  aside  and  stoop- 
eth  to  take  up,  the  race  is  hindered ; 

Dedinat  cnmu,  annimqae  volnbile  tolliL 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates, 
to  can  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  converse 
apoo  the  earth  ;  that  is,  to  leave  natural  philosophy 
uide,  and  to  apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and 
policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth  do  conspire 
and  contribute  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man ;  so  the 
fni  oDght  to  be,  from  both  philosophies  to  separate 
and  reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is  empty 
aod  vmd,  and  to  preserve  and  augment  whatsoever 
it  solid  and  fruitful :  that  knowledge  may  not  he, 
u  a  eonrtcsan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or, 
u  a  bond-woinan,  to  acquire  and  gain  io  her  master's 
DMi  bu^  as  a  aponse,  fbr  gcnentioi,  finrit^  and 
confiirt 


ThoB  have  1  deacribed  and  i^ened,  aa  by  a  kind 
of  dissection,  those  peccant  humours,  the  principal 
of  them,  which  have  not  only  given  impediment  to 
the  proficience  of  learning,  but  have  given  also  oc- 
casion to  the  tradocement  thereof:  wherein  if  I 
have  been  loo  plain,  it  must  be  remembered,  "  Fi- 
delia Tulnera  amantis,  sed  doloBa  oseula  malig- 
nantis." 

This,  I  think,  1  have  gained,  that  I  ought  to  be 
the  better  believed  in  that  which  I  shall  aay  per- 
taining to  commendation ;  because  I  have  proceeded 
so  freely  in  that  which  concemeth  censure.  And 
yet  I  have  no  purpoae  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of 
learning,  or  to  make  a  hymn  to  the  Muses,  though 
I  am  o[nnion  that  it  is  long  since  their  rites  were 
duly  celebrated  :  but  my  intent  is,  without  vamiah 
or  amplification,  jusdy  to  weigh  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  balance  with  other  things,  and  to  take 
the  true  value  thereof  by  testimcoues  and  arguments 
divine  and  humaa. 

First,  therefore,  let  ua  seek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  archetype  or  firat  platform,  which  is  in 
the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  aa  far  as  they  are 
revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with  sobriety; 
wherein  «-e  may  not  seek  it  by  the  name  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired,  and  all 
knowledge  in  God  is  original  j  and  therefore  we 
must  look  for  it  by  another  name,  that  of  wisdom  or 
sapience,  aa  the  Scriptnrea  call  it. 

It  ia  so  tbcDt  that  in  the  word  of  the  ereation  we 
see  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God ;  the  one 
referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other  to  wis- 
dom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making  the  subsistence 
of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in  disposing  the  beauty 
of  the  form.  This  being  supposed,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that,  for  any  thing  which  appeareth  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  creation,  the  confused  mass  and  matter 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  order  and  dispoaition  of  that  chaoa,  or  mass,  was 
the  work  of  six  days ;  such  a  note  of  difference  it 
pleased  God  to  put  upon  the  works  of  power,  and 
the  worka  of  wisdom  :  wherewith  concurreth,  that 
in  the  former  it  is  not  aet  down  that  God  said,  "  Let 
there  be  heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  set  down  of  the 
works  following ;  but  actually,  that  God  made  hea- 
ven and  earth :  the  one  carrying  the  style  of  a  manu- 
facture, and  Ae  odier  of  a  law,  decree,  or  council. 

To  proceed  to  that  which  ia  next  in  order,  from 
God  to  spirits.  "We  find,  aa  fares  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysius 
the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  ia 
given  to  the  angels  of  love,  which  are  termed  Se- 
raphim ;  the  second  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are 
termed  Cherubim ;  and  the  third,  and  so  following 
places,  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  the  rest,  which 
are  all  angels  of  power  and  ministry ;  so  as  the 
angels  of  knowledge  and  illumination  are  placed  be- 
fore the  angels  of  office  and  domination. 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  forms  to 
sensible  and  material  forms ;  we  read  the  first  form 
that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a  relation 
and  correspondence  in  nature  and  corporal  things  to 
knowledge  in  spirits  and  incwporal  things. 
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So  in  the  dUtribntiw  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  rest,  and  cooteinplate  his  own  works, 
was  Uesaed  above  all  the  days  wherein  he  did  effect 
and  aeetwipU^  them. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down  onto 
m,  that  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to  work 
diereiB  i  which  work,  so  appointed  to  him,  could  be 
no  other  than  work  of  contemplatiai ;  that  is,  when 
tiie  end  of  work  ia  bat  for  exercise  and  experi- 
ment, not  for  necessity ;  for  there  being  then  no  re- 
luetation  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of  the  brow, 
man*8  emidoyment  most  of  consequence  have  been 
natter  of  delight  in  the  experiment,  and  not  matter 
of  labour  for  the  use.  Again,  the  6rst  nets  which 
man  performed  in  paradise,  consisted  of  the  two 
summary  parts  of  knowledge ;  the  view  of  creatures, 
and  the  imposition  of  names.  As  for  the  knowledge 
which  induced  the  fell,  it  was,  as  was  touched  be- 
fore, not  the  natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the 
moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  wherein  the 
supposition  was,  that  God's  commandments  or  pro- 
hibitions were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  evil,  but 
that  they  had  other  beginnings,  which  man  aspired 
to  know,  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defection  from 
God,  and  to  depend  wholly  apon  himself. 

To  pass  (m :  in  Uie  first  event  or  occurrence  after 
the  fiiU  of  man,  we  see,  aa  the  Scriptures  have  in- 
finite mysteries,  not  violating  at  aJI  the  truth  of  die . 
itoiy  or  letter,  an  image  of  the  two  estates,  the  con- 
templative state,  and  the  active  state,  figured  in  the 
two  persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  In  the  two  sim- 
plest and  most  primitive  trades  of  life ;  that  of  the 
shepherd,  who,  by  reason  of  his  leisure,  rest  in  a 
place,  and  living  in  view  of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image 
of  a  contemplative  life;  and  that  of  the  husband- 
man t  where  we  see  again,  the  favour  and  election 
of  God  went  to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of 
the  ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records 
within  those  few  memorials,  which  are  there  entered 
and  registered,  have  vottchsafed  to  mentint,  and  ho- 
nour the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors  of  music, 
and  works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after  the  flood,  the 
first  great  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of 
man  was  the  confiision  of  tongues  [  whereby  the 
open  trade  and  intercourse  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge was  chiefiy  imbnrred. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  God's  first 
pen:  he  is  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with  this  ad- 
dition And  commendation,  that  he  was  *'  seen  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;"  which  nation,  we 
know,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  schools  of  the 
world :  for  so  Plato  brings  in  the  Egyptian  priest 
saying  unto  Solon,  **  You  Grecians  are  ever  chil- 
dren; you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor 
antiquity  of  knowledge."  Take  a  view  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  Moses ;  you  shall  find,  besides  the 
prefiguration  of  Christ,  the  badge  or  difference  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  exercise  and  impression  of 
obedience*  and  other  divine  uses  and  frnils  thereof, 
that  M»ne  of  the  most  teamed  Rabbins  have  tra- 
velled profitably,  and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of 
them  a  natard,  aome  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or 
redaction  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances. 


As  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said,  "  If 
the  whiteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the  patient 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean;  but  if  there  be  any 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for 
unclean :"  one  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature, 
that  putre&ction  is  more  contagious  before  maturity, 
than  after ;  and  another  noteth  a  position  of  moral 
pfailoso{^y,  that  men,  abandoned  to  vice,  do  not  so 
much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are  half  good 
and  half  evil.  So  ix\  this,  and  very  many  other 
places  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be  found,  besides  the 
theological  sense,  much  aspersion  of  philosophy. 

So  likewise  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it  be 
revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  pregnant 
and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy  :  as  for  exam- 
ple, cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of  the  world  ; 
"  Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super  vacuum,  et  appendit 
terram  super  nihilum;"  wherein  the  pensileness  of 
the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and  the  finiteness 
or  convexity  of  heaven,  are  manifestly  touched.  So 
again,  matter  of  astronomy  ;  "  Spiritus  ejus  omavit 
cceloB,  et  obstetricante  manu  ejus  eductus  est  Colu- 
ber tortuosus."  And  in  another  place ;  "  Nunquid 
conjungere  valebis  micantes  Stellas  Pleiadas,  aut 
gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dissipare  P"  Where  the  fixing 
of  the  Stan,  ever  standing  at  equal  distance,  is'with 
great  elegancy  n^ted.  And  in  another  place ;  '*  Qui 
facit  Arctumm,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et  interiora 
Austri;"  where  again  he  takes  knowledge  of  the 
depression  of  the  southern  pole,  calling  it  the  secrets 
of  the  south,  because  the  southern  stars  were  in  that 
climate  unseen.  Matter  of  generation ;  "Annon  si- 
cut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et  sicut  caseum  coagulasti  me," 
etc.  Matter  of  minerals ;  "  Habet  argentum  vena- 
rum  suarum  principia :  et  auro  locus  est  in  quo  con- 
flatur,  femim  de  terrd  tollitur,  et  lapis  solutus  calore 
in  ss  vertitur:"  and  so  forwards  in  that  chapter. 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solomon  the  king,  we 
see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  and  learning, 
both  in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God's  assent 
therennto,  preferred  before  all  other  terrene  and 
temporal  felicity.  By  virtoe  of  which  grant  or 
donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled,  not  only 
to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or  aphorisms,  con- 
cerning divine  and  mmnl  philosophy;  hut  also  to 
compile  a  natural  history  of  all  verdure,  from  the 
cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the  moss  upon  the  wall, 
which  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaction  and 
an  herb,  and  also  of  all  things  that  breathe  or  move. 
Nay,  the  same  Solomon  the  king,  although  he 
excelled  in  the  glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent 
buildings,  of  shipping  and  navigation,  of  service 
and  attendance,  of  fame  and  renown  and  the  like, 
yet  he  makelh  no  claim  to  any  of  those  glories,  but 
only  to  the  glory  of  inquisition  of  truth ;  for  so  he 
saith  expressly,  "  The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out ;" 
as  i(  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children, 
the  Divine  Majes^  took  delight  to  hide  his  works, 
to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out ;  and  as  if  kings 
could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  God'a 
playfellows  in  that  game,  considering  the  great 
commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby  nothing 
needeth  to  be  hidden  from  them. 
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Neidier  ^  tfw  dupeinuioii  of  God  vaiy  in  the 
tinws  kfier  our  Sanoar  cune  into  the  world ;  for 
•or  Sanoor  himaelf  did  fint  show  his  power  to  sub- 
dae  ignorance^  1^  his  conference  with  the  priests 
ind  doctors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed  his  power 
to  subdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  fignred  and  expressed 
in  the  similitude  and  gift  of  tongues,  which  are  but 
TCbieola  scientist.  * 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instruments,  which  it 
[leased  God  to  nse  for  the  plantation  of  the  futh, 
Dotwithstanding  that  at  the  first  he  did  employ  per- 
MDs  altogether  unlearned,  otherwise  than  by  inspir- 
ation, BK»«  evidently  to  declare  his  immediate 
voAing,  and  to  abase  all  human  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge ;  yet,  nevertheless,  that  counsel  of  his  was  no 
sooner  pezifonned,  but  in  the  next  vicissitude  and 
neeession,  he  did  send  his  divine  truth  into  the 
woild,  waited  oa  widi  other  lewnings,  as  with  ser- 
vants or  hand^naids:  for  so  we  see  St  Paul,  who  was 
the  only  learned  amongst  the  apostles,  had  his  pen 
most  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient  bishops 
and  fathers  of  the  church  were  excellently  read  and 
itodied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  heathen ;  insomuch, 
tfaat  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Julianus,  whereby  it 
vas  interdicted  unto  christians  to  be  admitted  into 
schools,  lectures,  or  exercises  of  learning,  was 
esteemed  and  accounted  a  more  pernicious  engine 
'  sad  machination  against  the  christian  faith,  than 
woe  all  the  sanguinary  prosecutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors; neither  could  the  emulation  and  jealousy 
of  Gregory,  the  first  of  that  name,  Ushop  Ot  Rome, 
enr  obtain  the  opimon  of  pietf  or  devotion  \  but 
contrariwise  received  the  censure  of  humour,  malig- 
uty,  and  pnsillanimi^,  even  amongst  holy  men ;  in 
Qat  he  designed  to  obliterate  and  extingniah  the 
gemory  of  heathen  antiqui^  and  authors.  But 
contrariwise  it  was  the  christian  church,  which, 
aaildst  the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  the  one 
ade  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens  fi-om  the 
east,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and  bosom 
theref)(^  the  precious  relics  even  of  heathen  learn- 
ing which  otherwise  had  been  extinguished,  as  if 
to  such  thing  had  ever  been. 

And  we  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of  our- 
selves and  oifr  fathers,  when  it  pleased  God  to  call 
the  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  degenerate 
Bsoaers  and  ceremonies,  and  sundry  doctrines  ob- 
nozioQs,  and  framed  to  uphold  the  same  abases  t  at 
one  and  the  same  time  it  was  ordained  1^  the  BiviAe 
Pnividence,  that  there  shonld  attend  withal  a  reno- 
vation, a  new  spring  of  all  other  knowledges ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  we  see  the  Jesuits,  iHio  partiy  in 
dmnselves,  and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provo- 
eaiioo  of  their  example,  have  much  quickened  and 
strengthened  the  slate  of  learning;  we  see,  I  say, 
what  notable  service  and  reparation  they  have  doie 
to  the  Roman  see. 

Wherefore,  to  eonelode  this  part,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  be  two  principal  duties  and  services,  be- 
sides ornament  and  illustration,  which  philosophy 
and  hnman  learning  do  perform  to  &ith  and  religion. 
The  one,  heeaiue  they  are  an  eflfectual  indneement 


to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God.  For  as  the 
Psalms  and  other  scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to 
consider  and  magnify  the  great  and  wouderfhl  works 
of  God  ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  exterior  of  them,  as  they  first  offer 
themselves  to  our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury 
unto  the  majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  or 
construe  of  the  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by 
that  only  which  is  set  out  toward  the  street  in  his 
shop.  The  otner,  because  they  mtnister  a  singular 
help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and  error ; 
for  our  Saviour  saith,  "  You  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptores,  nor  the  power  of  God laying  before 
OS  two  books  or  volumes  to  stndy,  if  we  will  be  se- 
cured from  error;  first,  the  Scripture^  revealing  the 
will  of  God  i  and  then  the  CKatares,  exinressing  hi* 
poweri  whereof  the  latter  is  a  key  unto  the  fDrmer: 
not  on^  <qienlng  our  understanding  to  conceive  the 
tme  sense  of  the  Seriptues^  by  the  general  notions 
of  reason  and  rules  of  speech  i  but  chiefly  opening 
our  belief  in  drawing  us  into  a  dne  meditation  of 
the  nnnipotency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  signed  and 
engraven  upon  his  works.  Thus  much,  therefore, 
for  Divine  testimony  and  evidence,  concerning  the 
true  dignity  and  value  of  learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as,  in 
a  discourse  of  this  nature  and  brevity,  it  is  fit  rather 
to  use  choice  of  those  things  which  we  shall  pro> 
duce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them.  First, 
therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour  amongst 
the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest,  to  obtain  to  a  vene- 
ration and  adoration  as  a  god.  This  unto  the  chris- 
tians is  as  the  fiwbidden  fruit  Bat  we  speak  now 
separately  of  hnman  testimony;  aeeording  to  which, 
that  which  the  Grecians  call  "  apotheosis,**  and- the 
Latins,  "  relatio  Inter  divos,"  was  the  supreme  ho- 
noar  which  man  could  attribute  unto  man ;  especially 
when  it  was  given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or  act  of 
state,  as  it  was  used  among  the  Roman  emperors, 
bat  by  an  inward  assent  and  belief.  Which  honour 
being  so  high  had  also  a  degree  or  middle  term ; 
for  there  were  reckoned  above  human  honours,  ho- 
nours heroical  and  divine :  in  the  attribution  and 
distribution  of  which  honours,  we  see,  antiquity  made 
this  difference :  that  whereas  founders  and  unitera  , 
of  states  and  cities,  lawgivers,  extirpators  of  tyrants, 
fathers  of  the  people,  and  other  eminent  persons  in 
ciril  merit,  were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of  wor- 
thies or  demigods,  such  as  were  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Minos,  Romidas^  and  the  like :  on  the  other  side, 
sneh  as  were  inventors  and  authors  of  new  arts, 
endowments,  and  cMnmodities  towards  man's  life, 
were  ever  consecrated  amongst  the  gods  themselves : 
as  were  Ceres,  Bacehus,  Meicuriaa,  Apidlo,  and 
others ;  and  justly :  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is 
confined  within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation ; 
and  is  like  fruitful  showers,  which  though  they  be 
profitable  and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season, 
and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  where  they  ftU ;  but  th« 
other  is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which 
are  permanent  and  universal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  strife  and  [Krtarbation  ;  but  the  latter 
hath  the  true  character  of  divine  presence,  cnning 
in  anra  leni,  without  noiM  or  agit^on. 
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Neither  is  certainlf  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  repreaaing  the  inctmveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
ing the  necessities  which  arise  from  nature ;  which 
merit  was  livelily  set  forth  hy  the  ancients  in  that 
feigned  relation  of  Orpheus's  theatre,  where  all 
beasts  and  birds  assembled^  and,  fiwgetting  their 
sereral  appetite^  some  of  prey,  sane  of  gam^  some 
of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to 
the  airs  and  aeeords  of  Uie  harp ;  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  waa  drowned  hy  tome  loader 
ndse,  but  every  beast  retamed  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  natnre  and  condition 
of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed 
desires  of  profit,  of  last,  of  revenge ;  which  as  long 
as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  lawn,  to  religion, 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of 
books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society 
and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be 
silent,  or  that  seditim  and  tumult  make  them  not 
audible,  all  things  dissdve  into  anarchy  and  eaa- 
fusion. 

But  this  appears  more  manifestly,  when  kings 
themselves,  or  persona  of  audiority  under  them,  m 
other  governors  in  onnmonwealtfis  and  popular 
estates,  are  endned  viUi  leandng.  For  although  he 
might  be  tbougbt  partial  to  his  own  profession,  that 
said,  "  Then  should  people  and  estates  be  happy, 
when  either  kings  were  philosophers,  or  philoso- 
phers kings  i"  yet  so  much  is  verified  by  experience, 
that  onder  wise  and  learned  princes  and  governors 
there  have  been  ever  the  best  times :  for  howsoever 
kings  may  have  their  imperfections  in  their  passions 
and  customs ;  yet  if  they  be  illuminate  by  learning, 
they  have  those  notions  of  religion,  policy,  and  mora- 
lity, which  do  preserve  themi  and  refrain  them 
from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory  errors  and  excesses, 
whispering  evermore  in  their  ears,  when  counsel- 
lors and  servants  stand  mute  and  silent.  And  sena- 
tors, at  counsellors  likewise,  which  be  learned,  do 
proceed  upon  more  safe  and  substantial  prinei^s, 
than  counsellors  which  are  CMily  men  of  experience  i 
the  <»e  sort  keepng  dangers  afer  o%  whereaa  the 
other  diaoover  Uiem  not  till  they  come  near  hand, 
and  then  trust  to  flie  agility  of  their  wittowanl  off 
or  avmd  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princes,  to 
keep  still  the  Uw  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most 
eminent  and  selected  examples,  doth  best  appear  in 
the  age  which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domitian 
the  emperor,  until  the  reign  of  Commodus;  com- 
prehending a  succession  of  ^ix  princes,  all  learned,  or 
singular  favourera  and  advancers  of  learning ;  which 
age,  for  temporal  respects,  was  the  most  happy  and 
flourishing  that  ever  Ote  Roman  empire,  which  then 
was  a  model  of  the  world,  enjoyed ;  a  matter  re- 
vealed and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in  a  dream  the 
night  before  he  was  slain  i  for  he  thought  tiiere  was 
grown  behind  upon  hia  shoulders  a  neck  and  a  head 
of  gold:  which  came  aeeordingly  to  pass  in  tfiose 
gddentimei  which  succeeded  {  of  which  princes  we 
frill  make  aone  conmemoration :  wherein  although 
the  matter  will  be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter 
for  a  declamation,  than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  en- 


folded as  this  is ;  yet  because  it  is  pertinent  to  ilie 
point  in  hand,  "  neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo," 
and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  eursory, 
I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

The  first  was  Nerva,  the  excellent  temper  of 
whose  goTcniment  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius  Ta- 
citus touched  to  the  life :  "  Postquam  divus  Merva 
res  oUm  insociaUles  miscnisset,  imperium  et  liber- 
tatem."  And  in  token  of  his  leuming,  the  last  act 
of  his  short  rdgn,  left  to  memolry,  was  a  missive  to 
his  adcipted  scHi  Tnyan,  proceeding  upon  some  in- 
ward discontent  at  die  ingratitude  at  the  time^ 
comprehended  in  a  verse  of  Homer's. 

Telii,  Phosbe,  tois  Ucrynuu  olciKcre  nostras. 

Trajan,  who  succeeded,  was  for  his  person  not 
learned :  bnt  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  speech  of  oar 
Saviour,  that  saith,  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  have  a  prophet's  re- 
ward," he  deserveth  to  be  placed  amongst  the  most 
learned  princes;  for  there  waa  not  a  greater  admirer 
of  learning,  or  benefactor  of  learning ;  a  founder  of 
famous  libraries,  a  perpetual  advancer  of  learned 
men  to  t^Bce,  aiid  a  &miliar  converser  with  learned 
praffeisors  and  preceptors,  who  were  noted  to  have 
dien  most  credit  in  court  On  the  other  ude,  how 
mueh  Trajan's  virtue  and  government  waa  admired 
and  renowned,  rarefy  no  testimcmy  of  grave  and 
faithful  history  doth  more  livelily  set  forth,  than  that 
legend  tale  of  Oregorius  Magnus,  bishop  of  Borne, 
who  was  noted  for  tfie  extreme  envy  he  bore  towards 
all  heathen  excellency ;  and  yet  he  is  reported,  out 
of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trajan's  moral  virtues, 
to  havemade  unto  God  passionate  and  fervent  prayers 
for  the  delivery  of  his  soul  out  of  hell  i  and  to  have 
obtained  it,  with  a  caveat,  that  he  should  make  no 
more  such  petitiras.  In  this  prince's  time  also,  the 
persecutiou  against  the  christians  received  inter- 
mission, upon  the  certificate  of  Flinius  Secundna,  a 
man  of  excellent  leaming,  and  by  Trajan  advanced. 

Adrian,  hia  mecessor,  was  the  most  curioua  man 
that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer;  inso- 
much as  it  was  noted  for  an  erm  in  his  mind,  that 
he  desired  to  canprehend  all  things^  and  not  to  re- 
serve himself  for  Ae  worthiest  thhigs  i  foiling  into 
the  like  humour  diat  waa  long  before  noted  in  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who,  when  he  would  needs  overrule 
and  put  down  an  excellent  musician,  in  an  argument 
touching  music,  was  well  answered  by  him  again, 
"  God  forbid,  sir,"  saith  he,  "  that  your  fortune 
should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know  these  things  better  than 
I."  It  pleased  God  likewise  to  use  the  curiosity  of 
this  emperor,  as  an  inducement  to  the  peace  of  his 
church  in  those  days.  For  having  Christ  in  vene- 
ration, not  as  a  God  or  Saviour,  but  as  a  wonder  or 
novelty;  and  having  hia  pictore  in  his  gallery, 
matched  with  ApoUonius,  with  whom,  in  his  vain 
imagination,  he  thought  he  had  some  conformity, 
yet  it  served  the  turn  to  allay  the  Utter  hatred  of 
those  timea  against  the  christian  nam^  so  as  the 
church  had  peace  during  his  time.  And  for  his 
govenmient  civil,  although  he  did  not  attiUn  to  thai 
of  Trftjan's,  in  the  glory  of  aims,  or  perfection  of 
justice]  yet  in  deterring  of  die  weal  of  the  anlgect  he 
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did  rxceed  Iiim.  For  Tngan  erected  nan}-  famous 
naaaments  and  buildings,  iiuomuch  as  Coiwtanline 
&  Great  in  enmlatioD  wna  wont  to  call  him,  "  Pn- 
ikiaria,"  wall-dower,  because  his  name  vas  upon  so 
muy  wsUs :  but  his  buildings  and  works  were  more 
of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  necessity.  But 
Adrian  spent- his  whole  reign,  which  was  peaceable, 
in  a  perambulation,  or  surrey  of  the  Roman  empire, 
pnag  order,  and  making  assignation  where  he  went, 
fat  re-edifying  of  cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed, 
u4  for  cutting  of  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  mak- 
ing bridges  and  paaaagcs,  and  for  policying  of  cities 
adtommopaltieg  with  new  ordinances  and  constitu- 
rioDS,  and  grantiDg  new  franchises  and  incorpora- 
daot ;  so  that  his  whole  time  was  a  very  restora- 
tioD  of  an  the  lapses  and  decays  of  former  times. 

AntoaiDiH  Piua^  vho  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince 
oerfkntly  learned ;  and  had  the  patimt  and  subtle 
wit  of  a  sebocdman ;  inaomaeb  aa  in  cmnmon  speech, 
vluch  leaves  no  virtue  nntaxed,  be  was  called  "  Cy- 
■ini  sector,"  a  carver,  or  divider  of  cumin  seed, 
which  is  one  of  the  least  seeds;  such  a  patience  he 
bid  and  settled  spirit,  to  enter  into  the  least  and 
DIM  exact  differences  of  causes,  a  fruit  no  doubt  of 
ihe  exceeding  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  his  mind ; 
which  being  no  ways  charged  or  encumbered,  either 
with  fears,  remorses,  or  scruples,  but  baring  been 
Qotrd  for  a  man  of  the  purest  goodness,  without  all 
fietioD  or  affectation,  that  hath  reigned  or  lived, 
Bttde  his  mind  continually  present  and  entire.  He 
fibiise  approached  a  degree  nearer  unto  christiaii- 
iijr,  aad  bMame,  aa  Agrippa  said  nnlo  St.  Paul,  **  half 
■  ehiistian  ^  holding  their  religion  and  law  in  good 
opnan,  and  not  only  ceasing  persecution,  but  giving 
1^  to  the  advancement  of  christians. 

Time  sneceeded  him  the  first  divi  Irntret,  the  two 
■^sptire  bnthren,  Lucius  Commodus  Vems,  son  to 
S&n  Terns,  who  delighted  much  in  the  softer  kind 
*f  teaming,  and  was  wont  to  call  the  poet  Martial 
hii  Virgil,  and  Marcus  Aarelius  Antoninus ;  whereof 
'he  latter,  who  obscured  bis  colleague,  and  snrrivcd 
Mm  long,  was  named  the  philosopher ;  who,  as  he 
ncelled  all  the  rest  in  learning,  so  he  excelled  them 
UcTise  in  perfection  of  all  royal  virtuea ;  insomuch 
u  Jalianoa  the  emperor,  in  bis  book,  entitled  "  Cao- 
vt*,"  being  as  a  pasqail  or  satire  to  deride  all  his 
pedeeessors,  feigned,  that  they  were  all  invited  to 
•  tanqnet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenua  the  jester  sat  at 
^  nether  end  of  the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff  on 
neiy  one  as  thry  came  in  {  but  when  Marcua  Phi- 
loKi|dia8  came  in,  Silenns  waa  grarelled,  and  out  of 
mnitenanee,  not  knowing  where  to  carp  at  him,  save 
>t  die  last  be  gave  a  glance  at  his  patience  towards 
bis  wile.  And  the  virtue  of  this  prince,  continued 
*itfa  that  <rf  his  predecessor,  made  the  name  of  An- 
torinas  so  sacred  in  the  world,  that  though  it  were 
nAnaely  dishonoured  in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and 
Htliogafaa]iis,  who  all  bore  the  name;  yet  when 
Alexander  Severus  refused  the  name,  because  he 
a  stranger  to  the  family,  the  senate  with  one 
^^clainition  said,  "  Quo  modo  Augustus,  sic  et  An- 
'*>'ii>><u-"  In  such  renown  and  veneration  was  the 
mtne  of  these  two  princes  in  those  days,  that  they 
koold  have  had  it  as  a  perpetual  addition  in  all  the 


emperors'  styles.  In  Ibis  emperor's  time  also,  the 
church  for  the  most  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  this 
sequence  of  six  princes,  we  do  see  the  blessed  ef 
fects  of  learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  in  the 
greatest  table  of  the  world. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaller  volume,  not 
presuming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that  liveth,  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  excellent  is  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part 
of  Britain ;  a  princess  that  if  Plutarch  were  now 
alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him, 
1  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women. 
This  lady  waa  endued  with  learning  in  ber  sex  sin- 
gular, and  rare  even  amongst  masculine  princes  j 
whether  we  speak  of  teaming  of  language,  or  of 
science,  modem  or  ancient,  divinity  or  humanity : 
and  anto  the  very  last  year  of  ber  life,  she  waa  accu»< 
tomed  to  appoint  set  hours  for  reading ;  scarcely 
any  young  student  in  an  university^  mure  daily, 
or  more  duly.  Aa  for  her  government,  I  assure 
myself  T  shall  not  exceed,  if  I  do  affirm,  that 
this  part  of  the  island  never  had  forty>live  years  of 
better  times  ;  and  yet  not  through  the  calmness  of 
the  scasw,  but  through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen. 
For  if  there  be  considered,  of  the  one  side,  the 
truth  of  religion  established ;  the  constant  peace  and 
security;  the  good  administration  of  justice;  the 
temperate  use  of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor 
moch  strained;  the  flourishing  state  of  learning, 
sortable  to  so  excellent  a  patroness  ;  the  convenient 
estate  of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  ctovn  and  sub- 
ject I  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of 
discontents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of 
neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  of  Rome ;  and  then,  that  she  waa  solitary, 
and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  aay,  considered;  as 
r  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent  and 
so  proper,  so  I  suppose  I  could  not  have  chosen  one 
more  remarkable,  or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in 
hand,  which  is  concerning  the  conjunction  of  learn- 
ing in  the  prince  with  felicity  in  the  people. 

Neither  hath  learning  an  influence  and  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  the  arts 
or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  government; 
bat  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and  efficacy  in 
enablement  towards  martial  and  military  virtue  and 
Iffowess ;  as  may  be  notably  represented  in  the  ex- 
amples of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Cvsar  the  dic- 
tate, mentiraied  before,  but  now  in  fit  place  to  be 
resumed ;  of  whoae  virtues  and  acts  in  war  there 
needs  no  note  or  recital,  having  been  the  wonders 
of  time  in  that  kind :  bat  of  their  affections  towards 
learning,  and  perfections  in  learning,  it  ia  pertinent 
to  say  somewhat. 

Alexander  waa  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 
the  great  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
books  of  philosophy  unto  him ;  he  was  attended  with 
Callisthenes,  and  divers  other  learned  persona,  that 
followed  him  in  camp,  throughout  his  journeys  and 
conquests.  What  price  and  estimation  he  had  learn- 
ing in,  doth  notably  appear  in  these  three  particu- 
lara :  first  in  the  envy  he  used  to  express  that  he 
bore  towards  Achilles,  in  thia,  that  he  had  so  good 
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a  trumpet  of  his  praisei  as  Hf)iner*s  verses : 
secondly,  in  the  judgment  or  solution  he  gave 
touching  that  precious  cabinet  of  Darius,  which  was 
found  amongst  his  jewels,  whereof  question  was 
made  what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put  into  it,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  for  Homer's  works;  thirdly,  in 
his  letter  to  Aristotle,  after  he  had  set  forth  his 
books  of  nature,  wherein  he  expostulateth  with  him 
for  publishing  the  secrets  or  mysteries  of  philosophy, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  himself  esteemed 
it  more  to  excel  ortier  men  in  learning  and  know- 
ledge, than  in  power  and  empire.  And  what  use 
he  had  of  learning  doth  appear,  or  rather  shine,  in 
all  his  speeches  and  answers,  being  full  ot  science 
and  use  of  science,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  here  again  it  may  seem  n  thing  sehola^cal, 
and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  tlmt  every  man 
knoweth  ;  but  yet,  since  the  argument  I  handle 
leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  men  shall  per- 
ceive I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if  they  will  so  call 
it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Ceesar,  or  an  Antoninus,  that 
are  dead  many  hundred  years  since,  as  any  that  now 
liveth :  for  it  is  tlie  displaying  of  the  glory  of  learn- 
ing in  sovereignty  that  I  propound  to  myself,  and 
not  an  humour  of  declaiming  in  any  man's  pmises. 
Observe  then  the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and 
see  if  it  tend  not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  moral  philosophy :  whether  the 
enjt^ng  of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of 
them,  be  the  greatest  happiness :  for  when  he  saw 
Diogenes  «o  perfectly  contented  with  so  little,  he 
■aid  to  thorn  that  mocked  at  his  eondidon ;  Were 
I  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Di(^nes." 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  salth ;  "  Plus  erat,  quod 
hie  n(dlet  aectpere,  qn&m  quod  ille  posset  dare." 
*'  There  were  more  things  which  piogenes  wonld 
have  refused,  than  those  were,  which  Alexander 
could  have  given  or  enjoyed." 

Observe  again  that  speech  which  was  usual  with 
him,  "  That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in  two 
things,  sleep  and  lust ;"  and  see  if  it  were  not  a 
speech  extracted  out  of  the  depth  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Aristotle,  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poesy ; 
when  upon  the  tileeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
nnto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to 
ascribe  to  him  divine  hraour,  and  said,  "  Look,  this 
is  very  blood ;  this  is  not  such  liqnor  as  Homer 
apeaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venus*!  hand,  when  it 
was  pierced  by  Diomedei." 

See  likewise  his  readiness  in  reprehension  of 
logic,  in  the  speech  he  used  to  Cassander,  npon  a 
complaint  that  was  made  against  his  father  Antipa- 
ter ;  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  say,  "  Do 
you  think  these  men  would  have  come  from  so  far 
to  complain,  except  they  had  just  cause  of  grief  P" 
And  Cassander  answered,  "  Yea,  that  was  the 
matter,  because  they  thought  they  should  not  be 
disproved."  Said  Alexander  laughing :  "  See  the 
subtilties  of  Aristotle,  to  take  a  matter  both  ways, 
pro  et  contra,"  etc. 

But  note  again  bow  well  he  could  use  the  same 
art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  serve  his  own  humour, 


when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  Callisthenest 
because  he  was  against  the  new  ceremony  of  his 
adoration:  feasting  one  night,  where  the.  same 
Callisthenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved  by  aoroe* 
aUet  supper,  for  entertainment  sake,  that  Callisthe- 
nes, who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might  speak  of 
some  theme  or  purpose  at  his  own  choice :  which 
Callisthenes  did;  choosing  the  praise  of  the  Mace- 
donian nation  for  his  discourse,  and  performing  the 
same  with  so  good  manner,  as  the  hearers  were 
much  ravished:  whereupon  Alexander,  nothing 
pleased,  said,  "  It  was  eaqr  to  be  eloquent  upon  so 
good  a  subject.  "  BuV'  saith  he,  "  turn  your  stile, 
and  let  us  hear  what  you  ean  aay  against  us :"  which 
CalliBthenes  [Mrsently  undertook,  and  did  with  that 
sting  and  life,  that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  and 
said,  "  The  goodness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent 
bef<He,  and  despite  made  him  eloquent  then  again.** 

Cmtider  farther,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  excel- 
lent use  of  a  metaphor  or  translation,  wherewith  he 
taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  tyran- 
nous governor:  for  when  one  of  Antipater*8  friends 
commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  moderation, 
that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other  lientenanls 
did,  into  the  Persian  pride  in  use  of  purple,  but 
kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon,  of  black :  "  True," 
saith  Alexander,  "  but  Antipater  is  all  purple 
within."  Or  that  other,  when  Pannenio  eame  to 
him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and  showed  him  the 
innumerable  mullititde  of  his  enemies,  especially  as 
they  appeared  by  the  infinite  number  of  lights,  as  it 
had  been  a  new  firmament  of  stars,  and  thereopon 
advised  him  to  assail  them  by  night :  whereupon  he 
answered,  "  That  he  would  not  steal  the  victory." 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant  dia* 
tinction,  so  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he  made 
between  his  two  friends,  Heph^estion  and  Cratems, 
when  he  said,  "  That  the  one  loved  Alexander,  and 
the  other  loved  the  king :"  describing  the  principal 
diflerence  of  princes'  best  servants,  that  some  in 
affection  love  their  person,  and  others  in  duty  love 
their  crown. 

Weigh  also  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error 
ordinary  with  counsellors  of  princes,  that  they 
counsel  their  masters  according  to  the  model  of  their 
own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  masters; 
when,  npon  Darius's  great  offers,  Pannenio  had 
said,  "  Surely  I  would  accept  these  o^ra,  were  I  as 
Alexander ;"  saith  Alexander,  "  So  would  I,  were  I 
as  Pannenio." 

Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifts  to  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  reserve 
for  himself,  and  be  answered,  "  Hope:"  weigh,  I 
say,  whether  he  had  not  cast  up  his  account  right, 
because  hope  must  be  the  portion  of  all  that  resolve 
up<Hi  great  enterprises.  For  this  was  Cesar's  por- 
tion when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  his  estate  being 
then  utterly  overthrown  with  largesses.  And  this 
was  likewise  the  portion  of  that  noble  prince,  how- 
soever transported  with  ambition,  Henry  duke  of 
Guise,  of  whom  it  was  usually  said,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  turned  all 
his  estate  into  obligations. 
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To  ewclade  therefore :  as  certain  critics  are  used 
to  nr  fayperbolically,  "  That  if  all  sciences  were 
lost,  Ihey  might  be  found  in  Virgil so  certainly 
tliis  Duj  be  said  tmly,  there  are  the  prints  and  foot^ 
tfepa  of  all  learning  in  those  few  speeches  which 
are  rqwrted  of  this  prince :  the  admiration  of  whom, 
vkea  I  eomdder  him  not  aa  Alexander  the 
Gicat,  but  as  Ariatotla'a  acholar,  hath '  carried  me 
too&r. 

Ai  for  Jnlins  C«sar,  the  fexceUeney  of  his  leam- 
iog  aeedeth  not  to  be  argued  from  his  education,  or 
hii  company,  or  his  speeches ;  bat  in  a  ferther  de- 
ptt  doth  declare  ituit  in  his  writings  and  works ; 
whmof  some  are  extant  and  permanent,  and  some 
Emfortunately  perished.  For,  first,  we  see,  there  is 
left  nnto  ns  that  excellent  history  of  his  own  wars, 
vhieb  he  entitled  only  a  commentary,  wherein  all 
neceeding  tiroes  have  admired  the  solid  weight 
of  matter,  and  the  real  passages,  and  lively  images 
of  actions  and  persons,  expressed  in  the  greatest 
proprie^  of  words  and  perspicui^  of  narration  that 
(TCTwas;  which  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
ntanl  gift,  but  of  learning  and  precept,  is  well  wit- 
neswd  by  that  work  of  his,  entitled  "  De  Analogift," 
being  a  grammatical  philosophy,  wherein  he  did 
Unor  to  make  this  same  fax  ad  placitum  to  become 
m  id  Geitom,  and  to  reduce  custom  of  speech  to 
nngniity  of  speech ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  pic- 
tve  of  words  from  the  life  of  reasrai. 

So  we  reeeive  from  him,  as  a  monument  both  of 
liis  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  computa- 
tion of  the  year ;  well  expressing  that  he  took  it  to 
tit  aigreata  glory  to  himself  to  observe  and  know  the 
of  the  heaven^  as  to  give  law  to  men  upon  the 
earth. 

So  likewise  in  that  bodk  of  his,  "  Anti-Cato,"  it 
nsf  easily  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to  vic- 
tory of  wit  as  victory  of  war  ,■  undertaking  therein  a 
noflict  against  the  greatest  champion  with  the  pen 
tbat  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  in  his  book  of  "  Apophthegm*,"  which 
]iec<rilected,we  see  that  he  esteemed  it  more  honour 
to  mike  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the 
*iw  ud  inthy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every 
*oid  of  bis  own  to  be  made  an  apoplithegm,  or  an 
oracle ;  as  vain  princes,  1^  custom  of  flattery,  pre- 
tend to  do.  And  yet  if  1  should  enumerate  divers 
(■f  Ut  speeches,  as  I  did  those  of  Alexander,  they 
*rt  truly  such  as  Solomon  noteth,  when  he  saith, 
"Verba  sapientum  tanquam  aculei,  et  tanquam  clavi 
in  altam  defisi :"  whereof  I  will  only  recite  three, 
M  so  delectable  for  elegancy,  but  admirable  for 
Tipwr  and  efficacy, 

Aa,  first,  it  is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
*wd«,  that  could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny  in 
bii  anoy,  which  was  thus :  The  Komans,  when  (heir 
pnnali  did  speak  to  tiieir  army,  did  use  the  word 
Mifites,  but  when  the  magistrates  spake  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  did  use  the  word  Qairites.  The  soldiers 
*fn  in  tannlt,  and  seditiously  prayed  to  be  ca- 
noed ;  not  that  they  so  meant,  bat  by  expostula- 
tion thereof  to  draw  Cwsar  to  other  conditions  i 
vberein  he  being  reaolnte  not  to  give  away,  after 
M«erilenee,he  began  his  speeeh,  "Eg<s  Quirites 
c  2 


which  did  admit  them  already  cashiered ;  where* 
with  they  were  so  surprised,  crossed,  and  confused, 
as  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on  in  his  speech, 
but  relinquished  their  demands,  and  made  it  their 
suit,  to  be  again  called  by  the  name  of  "Mililes." 

The  second  speech  was  thus :  Ceesar  (Ud  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were 
set  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to 
salute  him  king  t  whereupon,  finding  the  cry  weak 
and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest^  aa  if  they 
had  mistaken  bia  surname ;  "  Non  rex  sura,  sed 
Cesar a  speech,  that  if  it  be  searched,  the  lifb 
and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed :  fbr,  first, 
it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  serious : 
again,  it  did  signify  an  infinite  confidence  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  if  he  presumed  Ctesar  was  the  greater 
title,  as  by  his  worthiness  it  is  come  to  pass  till  this 
day  :  but  chiefly,  it  was  a  speech  of  great  allurement 
toward  his  own  purpose  ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive 
with  him  but  for  a  name,  whereof  mean  families 
were  vested  ;  for  Rex  was  a  surname  with  the  Rtv 
mans,  as  well  as  King  is  with  us. 

The  last  speech  which  I  will  mention,  was  used 
to  Metellus ;  when  Cssar,  after  war  declared,  did 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome,  at  which  time 
entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  the  money 
there  accumulated,  Metellus,  being  tribune,  forbad 
him :  whereto  Cssar  saic^  "  That  if  he  did  not  desist, 
he  would  lay  him  dead  in  the  i^ace."  And  pre- 
sently taking  himself  up,  he  added,  "  Adolescens, 
durius  est  mihi  hoc  dicere,  qu&m  facere.  Young 
man,  it  is  harder  for  me  to  speak  it,  than  to  do  it."  A 
speech  compounded  of  the  greatest  terror  and  great- 
est clemency  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  man. 

But  to  return,  and  <fbnclude  with  him :  it  is  evident, 
himself  knew  well  his  own  perfection  in  learning, 
and  took  it  upon  him ;  as  appeared,  when,  upon 
occasion  that  some  spake,  whatn  strange  resolution 
it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  ^ctatnre ;  he 
Ecofling  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  answered, 
"  That  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore 
knew  not  how  to  dictate." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  toucbing 
the  concurrence  of  military  virtue  and  learning,  for 
what  example  would  come  with  any  grace,  after 
those  two  of  Alexander  and  Ceesar  P  were  it  not  in 
regard  of  the  rareness  of  circumstance,  that  I  find 
in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which  did  so  sud- 
denly pass  from  extreme  scorn  to  extreme  wonder; 
and  it  is  of  Xenopbon  the  philosopher,  who  went 
from  Socrates's  school  into  Asia,  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against  king  Artaxerxes. 
This  Xenophon  at  that  time  was  very  young,  and 
never  had  seen  the  wars  before ;  neither  had  any 
command  in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as 
a  voluntary,  for  the  love  and  conversation  of  Prox- 
enuB  his  friend.  He  was  present  when  Falinus 
came  in  message  from  the  great  king  to  the  Gre- 
cians After  that  Cyrus  was  dain  in  the  field,  and  they 
a  handful  of  men  left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  king's  territories,  cut  off  from  their  country  by 
many  navigable  rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles. 
The  message  imported  that  they  should  deliver  up 
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their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
Biercy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was 
made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  with 
FaHnus :  and  amongst  the  cest  Xenophon  happened 
to  say,  ""Why,  Falinns,  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  leH,  our  arms  and  our  virtue  ;  and  if  we  yield 
lip  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  P" 
Whereto  Falinni,  smiling  on  him,  aaid,  **  If  t  be  not 
deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian, 
and,  I  believe,  you  study  philost^hy,  and  it  is  pretty 
that  you  say ;  but  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power."  Here 
was  the  scorn :  the  wonder  followed ;  which  was, 
that  this  young  scholar,  or  philosopher,  aAer  all  the 
captains  were  murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  con- 
ducted those  ten  thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of 
all  the  king's  high  countries,  from  Babylon  to 
GrKcia  in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Grecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make 
invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia ;  as  was  after 
purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by 
Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander 
the  Macedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of 
that  young  scholar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military  virtue 
to  moral  and  private  virtne :  first,  it  is  an  assured 
truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  verses ; 

**  Scilicet  ingenuas  didiciate  fideliter  arte*, 
Emc^t  mores,  nec  unit  esw  fem." 

It  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds :  but  indeed  the  accent  had 
need  be  upon  fideliter:  for  a  little  superficial  learn- 
ing doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect  It  taketh 
away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolcncy,  by  copious 
SQggcsfionof  all  doobts  and  difficulties,  and  acquaint- 
ing the  mind  to  batnncc  reasons  on  both  sides,  and 
to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  mind, 
and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It 
taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is 
the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  admired, 
either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
great.  For  novelty,  no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning 
or  contemplation  throughly,  but  wiU  find  that  printed 
in  his  hcar^  "  Nil  novi  super  terram."  Neither 
can  any  nan  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that 
goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the 
motion.  And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  conquests 
of  the  spacious  provinces  in  Asia,  when  he  received 
letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some  fights  and  services 
there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or  a 
fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  (hat  the  old  tales  went 
of."  So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon  the  uni- 
versal frame  of  nature,  the  earth,  with  men  upon  it, 
the  divineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much 
other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  some  ants  carry  com, 
and  some  carry  their  yonng,  and  some  go  empty, 
and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dusts  It  taketh 
away  or  mitigateth  Cear  of  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue, 


and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  mind 
be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideration  of  the 
mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things  he  will 
easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  cme 
day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of 
earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth  the  next  day, 
and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was 
dead;  and  thereupon  said,  "  Heri  vidi  Irsgilem 
frangi,  hodie  vfdi  mortalem  mori."  And  therefore 
did  Virgpl  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowledge  of  causey  and  the  conquest  of  idl  fears 
together,  as  concomitaniia : 

*'  Felix,  qui  potuit  it  mm  eogaxmeen  eauut, 
Quique  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  &tum 
Subjecit  pedibuR,  etrepitumque  Acheronti*  avari." 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  reme- 
dies which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  the  diseases 
of  the  mind,  sometimes  purging  the  ill  humours^ 
sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  hel;^ 
ing  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some- 
times healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof, 
and  the  hke ;  and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with 
that  which  hath  "  rntionem  totius,"  which  is,  that 
it  disposelh  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be 
fixed  or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be 
capable  and  susceptible  of  growth  and  reformation. 
For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  de- 
scend into  himself,  or  to  csll  himself  to  account) 
nor  the  pleasure  of  that  "  suavissima  vita,  indies 
sentire  se  fieri  nwllorem."  The  good  parts  he  hath, 
he  will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dex- 
terously, but  not  much  to  increase  them :  the  faults 
he  hath,  he  fvill  learn  how  tohide  and  colour  them,  but 
not  much  to  amend  them  :  like  an  ill  mower,  that 
mows  on  still,  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas, 
with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth 
ever  intermix  the  correction  and  amendment  of  his 
mind,  with  the  use  and  employment  thereof.  Nay, 
farther,  in  general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is,  that 
veritat  and  btmitas  differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the 
print :  for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and  they  be  the 
clouds  of  error,  which  descend  in  the  storms  of 
passions  and  pcrturbatitms. 

From  moral  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether  in 
right  reason  there  be  any  comparable  with  that, 
wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crowneth  man's 
nature.  We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment  is 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded ;  to  hnve 
commandment  over  beasts,  as  herdmen  have^  is  a 
thing  contemptible;  to  have  commandment  over 
children,  as  schoolmasters  have,  is  a  matter  of  small 
honour ;  to  have  commandment  over  galley-slaves, 
is  a  disparagement,  rather  than  an  honour.  Neither 
is  the  commandment  of  tyrants  much  better,  over 
people  which  have  put  off  the  generosity  of  their 
minds :  and  therefore  it  was  ever  holden,  that 
honours  in  free  monarchies  and  commonwealths  had 
a  sweetness  more  than  in  tyrannies,  because  the 
commandment  extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men, 
and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services.  And 
therefore  when  Virgil  putteth  himself  forth  to  attri- 
bute to  Augustus  Casar  the  best  of  human  honouni, 
he  doth  it  in  these  words : 
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 "  vicUrque  Tolentes 

Pn  popuks  dat  jnra,  viuuqua  affecut  Olympo." 

But  the  commandment  of  knowledge  is  jret  higher 
than  the  commandment  over  the  will;  for  it  is  a 
aHnmudroent  orer  the  reason,  belief,  and  under- 
ftanding  of  man,  which  ia  the  highest  part  of  the 
Bind,  and  gireth  biw  to  the  win  itself:  for  there  is 
no  power  aa  earth,  which  setteth  np  a  throne,  or 
ebdr  of  state,  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and 
in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and 
beliefs,  bnt  knowledge  and  learning.  And  therefore 
re  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure  that 
arcb-faeretics  and  false  prophets  are  transported 
v-ith,  when  they  once  find  in  themselves  that  they 
hare  a  Buperiority  in  the  faith  and  conscience  of 
men  ;  so  great,  as,  if  they  have  once  tasted  of  it,  it 
is  seldom  seen  that  any  torture  or  persecution  can 
make  them  relinquish  or  abandon  it.  But  as  this  is 
that  which  the  author  of  the  "  Revelation"  calleth 
"  the  depth,"  or  profoundness,  "  of  Satan ; "  so,  by 
srgmnent  of  contraries,  the  just  and  lawful  sove- 
reignty over  men's  understanding,  by  force  of  truth 
ri^tly  interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth 
nearest  to  the  similitude  of  the  divine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  bene6cence 
of  leaniing  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only  to 
states  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  likewise 
give  fonnne  to  particular  persons.  For  it  was  well 
wrted  long  ago,  that  Homer  bath  given  more  men 
their  livings,  than  either  Sylla,  or  Cssar,  or  Augus- 
tus ever  did,  notwithstanding  their  great  largesses 
and  donatives,  and  distributions  of  lands  to  so  mnny 
I^ionK;  and  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms 
or  learning  have  advanced  greater  numbers.  And 
in  case  of  sovereignty  we  &ee,  that  if  arms  or  de- 
scent have  carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning 
hath  carried  the  priesthood,  which  ever  hath  been 
in  some  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  it  far  surpaaseth  all  other  in  nature  i 
for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed 
the  pleasnres  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtain- 
mg  of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dtn- 
arrf  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect,  or  understanding,  exceed  the  plensnres 
of  the  affections?  We  see  in  all  pleasures  there  is 
a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth;  which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleasare,  and  not  pleasures;  and  that  it  was  the 
norelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality ;  and 
therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  torn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and 
appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeaUe ;  and  there- 
fore appeareth  to  be  good  in  itself  rimply,  without 
^Uacy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of 
toian  efficacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  many 
which  the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly  : 

**  Susve  Diwi  msgoo^  taibantibiu  nquon  ventii,  etc." 

"  It  is  a  view  of  delight,  saith  be,  to  stand  or  walk 
npon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with 
tempest  upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fwtified  tower, 
and  m  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain;  but  it  is  a 


pleasure  incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  tmtii, 
and  from  thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors, 
perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down, 
of  other  men." 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments  that  by 
learning  roan  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
excelledi  beasts;  diat  by  learning  man  aseendeth  to 
the  heavens ,  and  their  motions,  where  in  body  he 
cannot  come,  and  the  like ;  let  us  conclude  with  the 
dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning 
in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
which  is,  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this 
lendeth  generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  fami- 
lies; to  this  tend  buildings,  founclslions,  and  monu- 
ments; to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory,  fame, 
and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength,  of  all 
other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how  far  the 
monuments  of  wit  and  leanung  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For 
have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five 
hundred  years,  or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  qrlla- 
ble  or  letter ;  during  which  time,  infinite  palaces, 
temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  de- 
molished ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pic- 
tures or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cssar;  no^ 
nm:  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later 
years ;  for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies 
cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images 
of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books, 
exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be 
called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast 
their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and 
causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages :  so  that  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was 
thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  com- 
modities from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the 
most  remote  regions  in  panicipati<»i  of  their  ft-uits; 
how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which, 
aa  ships,  pass  through  (he  vast  seas  of  time,  and 
make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wiidon, 
illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of  the  other  ! 
Nay  farther,  we  see,  some  of  the  philosophers  which 
were  least  divine,  and  most  immersed  in  the  senses, 
and  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
yet  came  to  this  point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the 
spirit  of  man  could  act  and  perform  without  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  they  thought  might  remain  after 
death,  which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding, 
and  not  of  the  affections;  so  immortal  and  incor- 
ruptible a  thing  did  knowledf^e  seem  unto  them  to 
be.  But  we,  that  know  by  Divine  revelation,  that 
not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  affections  puri- 
fied ;  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  body  changed, 
shall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim 
these  rudiments  of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may 
likewise  be  needfol  in  other  places,  that  in  proba- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  1  did 
in  the  beginning  separate  divine  testimony  from  hu- 
man, which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled 
them  both  apart. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will 
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be  impoMible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  ^sop's  cock,  that 
preferred  the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of  Mi- 
das, that  being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Muses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for  beau- 
ty  and  lore,  against  wisdom  and  power;  or  of  Agrip- 
pina,  "  Oeddat  matrem,  modo  imperet,"  that  pre- 


ferred empire  with  any  condition  never  so  detestaUe  - 
or  of  Ulysses,  "qui  vetulam  prfftiilit  immortalitati," 
being  a  figure  of  those  which  prefer  custom  and  habit 
before  all  excellence ;  or  of  a  number  of  the  like 
populnr  judgments.  For  these  things  must  continue 
as  they  have  been ;  but  so  will  that  also  continue, 
whereupon  learning  hath  eTcr  relied,  and  whi^ 
&ileth  not :  "  Justifieata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  auis." 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 
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It  might  seem  to  have  more  convenience,  though  it 
come  often  otherwise  to  pass,  excellent  king,  that 
those,  which  are  fruitful  in  their  generations,  and 
have  in  themselves  the  foresight  of  immortality  in 
their  descendants,  should  likewise  be  more  careful 
of  the  good  estate  of  future  times,  unto  which,  they 
know,  they  must  transmit  and  commend  over  their 
dearest  pledget.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  sojoamer 
in  the  world,  in  respect  of  her  unmarried  life,  and 
-wai  a  blessing  to  her  own  times  i  and  yet  so  as  the 
impression  of  her  good  govenunent,  besides  her 
happy  memory,  is  not  withont  some  effect  which 
doth  snrvive  her.  Bat  to  yoar  majesty,  wh«n  God 
hath  already  blessed  with  so  much  royal  issue, 
worthy  to  continue  and  represent  you  for  ever:  and 
whose  youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth-  yet  promise 
many  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  agree- 
able to  be  conversant,  not  only  in  the  transitory 
parts  of  good  government,  but  in  those  acts  also 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  perpetual : 
amongst  the  which,  if  affection  do  not  transport  me, 
there  is  not  any  more  worthy,  than  the  farther  en- 
dowment of  the  world  with  sound  and  faithful  know- 
ledge. For  why  should  a  few  received  authors 
stand  op  like  Hercules's  columns  j  beyond  which 
there  should  be  no  sailing  or  discovering,  since  we 
have  so  bright  and  benign  a  star  as  your  majesty, 
to  conduct  and  prosper  uaP  To  return  therefore 
where  we  left^  it  remainedi  to  consider  of  what  kind 
those  acts  are,  which  have  been  undertaken  and 
performed  by  kmgs  and  others,  for  the  increase  and 


advancementof  learning,  wherein  I  purpose  to  speak 
actively,  without  digressing  or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  works 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  soundness 
of  direction,  and  by  the  conjunction  of  labours.  The 
first  muItipHeth  endeavour,  the  second  preventeih 
error,  and  the  third  sapplieth  the  Arailty  of  man; 
but  the  principal  of  these  is  direction  ;  for  **  claudas 
in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam and  Solo- 
mem  excellent^  setteth  it  down,  "  If  the  iron  be  not 
•harp,  it  reqnireth  more  strength ;  but  wtadom  is 
that  which  prevaileth :"  signifying,  that  ttie  inven- 
tion or  election  of  the  mean  is  more  effectual  than 
any  enforcement  or  accumulation  of  endeavours. 
This  I  am  induced  to  speak,  for  that,  not  derogating 
from  the  noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  de- 
servers  towards  the  state  of  learning,  I  do  observe, 
nevertheless,  that  their  works  and  acts  are  rather 
matters  of  magnificence  and  memory,  than  of  pro- 
gression and  proficience,  and  tend  rather  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  learning,  in  (he  multitude  of 
learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raise  the  aciences 
themselves. 

The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  learning  are 
conversant  about  three  objects  :  the  places  of  learn- 
ing, the  books  of  learning,  and  the  persons  of  the 
learned.  For  aa  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of 
heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doia  scatter  and 
lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected  into . 
some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and  for  that  cause  the  industry  of 
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men  batfa  made  and  frnmed  spring-heads,  conduits, 
dflenii,  and  pools»  which  men  hare  accustomed 
likeviae  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  aocmnplishHients 
iifMHifii  nil  If  and  atate,  aa  well  as  of  uae  and  ne- 
eem^i  ao  this  exeellent  liqaor  of  knowledge, 
wbettwrit  deaeand  from  dirine  inspiration,  or  spring 
bm  hamaa  aeiise,  would  aoon  periA  andnnish  to 
dblhriM^  if  it  were  nol  preaened  in  booka,  traditions, 
canfercDcca^  and  pkcea  appoittted;  aa  uniTcnitiea, 
nflege^  and  aebo^b,  for  &w  reoeipt  and  comforting 
rfdwaaie. 

wtnks  which  eooeeni  the  aeata  and  places  of 
Inniing  are  four :  foundations  and  buildings,  en- 
dovmeDts  with  revenues,  endowments  with  fran- 
chise! and  privileges,  institutions  and  ordinances 
goreinment;  all  tending  to  qnietnesa  and  pri- 
ntnessof  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles  j 
mmii  IQte  the  statiooa  which  Virgil  prescribeth  for 
lb  failing  at  been : 

"  Pdseipio  sede  apibui  rtatioque  petenda, 
Quo  netjue  sit  ventis  adittu,"  etc. 

The  works  touching  books  are  two ;  first,  libra* 
ri«i,  which  are  aa  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
wiibont  delnsioD  or  impoature,  are  preserved  and 
npeied:  teeondlyf  new  cditioaa  of  anthon,  with 
am  eorrect  impre8si<Mi%  mwe  fiutfafal  translatiou, . 
nore  pn^table  glosses*  mwe  diligent  annotation^ 
■Id  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  pers<ms  of  learned 
men,  besides  the  advancement  and  conntenancingof 
ibem  in  general,  are  two :  the  reward  and  designa- 
Ikn  of  readers  in  sdences  already  extant  and  in- 
noted  ;  and  the  reward  and  designation  of  writers 
ud  inquirerB  concerning  any  parts  of  learning  not 
■offinently  laboured  and  prosecuted. 

These  are  summarily  the  works  and  acts,  wherein 
the  meritt  of  many  excellent  princes  and  oiher  wor- 
th; penon^s  bate  been  conversant.  As  for  any 
puticolar  commemorations,  I  call  to  mind  what 
Cicero  said,  when  he  gave  gmeral  thanks  {  <*  Dif- 
fidlenon  aliqnem,*ingntum  quenqnam  prseterire." 
Let  OS  nther,  aeeovding  to  the  Scriptores,  look 
Wd  tte  put  of  the  raee  which  is  before  us,  than 
look  hack  to  tlmt  vhidi  is  already  attained. 

Vint,  therefore,  among  so  many  great  foundations 
ofedleges  in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are 
■O  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to 
arti  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men  judge  that 
IfsnuDg  should  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge 
vcfl;  but  in  this  they  foil  into  the  error  described 
in  the  ancient  foble,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  did  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle,  because 
it  uilher  performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the 
hnbi  do^  nor  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;  but  yet, 
Dotvidiatanding,  it  is  the  stomach  that  digesteth  and 
diatributeth  to  all  the  rest :  so  if  any  man  think 
phQosophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  studies,  he 
^ttotoonsider  that  all  professions  are  from  thence 
wned  and  supplied.  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great 
^we  that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  leam- 
i»Kt  beeanse  these  fimdamenfol  knowledges  have 
bees  Modied  bat  in  passage.   For  if  you  will  have 


a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  used  to  do,  it  is 
not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is 
the  stirring  of  the  earih,  and  putting  new  mould 
about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it  Neither  is  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and 
donaiions  to  profssso^  leuning,  haUi  not  only  had 
a  mahgn  aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states 
and  governments.  Far  hence  it  proceedeth  that 
{Hrinees  find  a  sditnde  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve 
them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  ednca* 
tion  collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were 
so  disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories, 
modern  'languages,  bo(^8  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  enaUements  unto  service 
of  state- 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  followeth  well  in 
order,  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public  lec- 
tures; namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness  of 
the  salary  or  reward,  which  in  most  places  is  as- 
signed unto  them }  whether  they  be  lectures  of  arts 
or  of  professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gression of  sciences,  that  readers  be  of  tlie  most 
aUe  and  sufficient  men,  as  those  which  are  ordained 
for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences,  and  not 
far  transitmy  use.  This  cannot  be,  except  their 
condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content 
the  aUest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labour,  and 
continue  hia  whole  age  in  that  function  and  attend- 
ance, and  therefore  must  have  a  proportion  answer- 
able to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of  advance- 
ment, which  may  be  expected  from  a  profession, 
or  the  practice  of  a  profession.  So  as,  if  you  will 
have  sciences  fiourish,  you  must  observe  David's 
military  law,  which  was,  "  That  those  which  staid 
with  the  carriage,  should  have  equal  part  with  those 
which  were  in  the  action  else  will  the  carriages 
be  ill  attended.  So  readers  in  sciences  are  indeed 
the  guardians  <tf  the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences, 
whence  men  in  active  courses  are  fomished,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with 
them ;  otherwise  if  the  fothers  in  sciences  be  of  the 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill  maintained, 

"  Et  patnuB  invslidi  nferent  j^nnia  nati." 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need  some 
alchemist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men  to  aell 
their  books,  and  to  build  fomaces,  quitting  and  for- 
saking Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  banren  virgins, 
and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  eertun  it  is,  that 
unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  study  of  many 
sciences,  especially  natural  philosophy  and  physic, 
books  be  not  the  only  instrumentals  wherein  also 
the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether 
wanting:  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes, 
maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as  appurte- 
nances to  astronomy  sod  cosmography,  as  well  as 
books  ;  we  see  likewise,  that  some  places  instituted 
for  physic  have  annexed  the  commodity  of  gardens 
for  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command 
the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these 
do  respect  but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of 
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nature  except  there  be  aome  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments ;  whether  they  be  experiments 
appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Deedalus,  furnace  or 
engine,  or  any  other  kind;  and  therefore  as  secre- 
taries and  spials  of  princes  and  states  bring  in  bills 
for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow  the  spials  and 
intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills,  or 
else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assignatioo 
to  Aristotle  of  treasnre  for  the  allowance  of  hunten, 
fbwiers,  fishera,  and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile 
a  history  of  nature,  much  better  do  they  deserve  it 
that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission  or 
neglect,  in  those  which  are  governors  in  universities, 
of  consultation ;  and  in  princes,  or  superior  persons, 
of  visitation :  to  enter  into  account  and  considera- 
tion, whether  the  readings,  exercises,  and  other  cus- 
toms, appertaining  unto  learning,  anciently  begun, 
and  since  continued,  be  well  instituted  or  not,  and 
thereupon  to  ground  an  amendment  or  reformation 
in  that  which  shall  be  found  inconvenient  For  it 
18  one  of  your  majesty's  own  most  wise  and  princely 
maxims,  "That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the 
times  be  considered  wherein  they  first  began,  which 
if  they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it  derc^teth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usage,  and  leaveth  it  for  sus- 
pect." And  therefore  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
usages  and  orders  of  the  oniversitieB  were  derived 
from  more  obscure  tlme^  it  is  the  more  requisite 
they  be  re-examined.  In  this  kind  I  will  give  an 
instance  or  two,  for  example  sake,  of  things  that 
are  the  most  obvious  and  (hmOiar :  the  one  is  a 
matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient  and  general,  yet 
I  hold  to  be  an  error,  which  is,  that  scholars  in 
universities  come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  logic 
and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children 
and  novices ;  for  these  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the 
gravest  of  sciences,  being  the  aris  of  aris,  the  one 
for  judgment,  the  other  for  ornament  And  they  be 
the  ntles  and  directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose 
matter;  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  un- 
fraught  with  matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered 
that  which  Cicero  calleth  sylva  and  supellex,  stuff 
and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  as  if  one  diould 
learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind, 
doth  work  but  this  effect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those 
arts,  which  is  great  and  universal,  is  almost  made 
contemptible,  and  is  degenerate  into  childish  so- 
phistry and  ridiculous  affectation.  And  further,  the 
untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on,  by  ccm- 
sequence,  the  superficial  and  unprofitable  teaching 
and  writing  of  them,  as  titteth  indeed  to  the  capacity 
of  children.  Another,  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exer- 
cises used  in  the  universities,  which  do  make  too 
great  a  divorce  between  invention  and  memory  ;  for 
their  speeches  are  either  premeditate  in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention ;  or  merely 
extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory  ;  whereas 
in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of  either  of  these, 
but  rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  in- 
vention, notes  and  memory ;  so  as  the  exercise  fit- 
teth  not  the  practice,  nor  the  image  the  life  ;  and  it 
is  ever  a  true  mie  in  exercises,  that  they  be  framed 


as  near  as  may  be  to  the  life  of  practice,  for  other- 
wise they  do  pervert  the  motions  and  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.  The  truth  whereof 
is  not  obscure,  when  scholars  come  to  the  practices 
of  professions,  or  other  actions  of  civil  life,  which 
when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  found  by  them- 
selves, and  sooner  by  others.  But  this  part  touching* 
the  amendment  of  the  institutions  and  orders  of  uni- 
versities, I  win  conclude  with  the  clause  of  Cesar's 
letter  to  Oppins  and  Balboa,  "  Hoe  qoemadmodnm 
fieri  possit,  ntmnnlla  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt,  et 
molta  reperiri  possunt:  de  lis  rebus  to^  nt 
cogitationem  ausdpiatis." 

Another  defect;  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding }  for  as  the  profieience  of 
learning  consisteth  much  in  the  orders  and  institu- 
tions of  universities  in  the  same  states  and  kingdoms, 
so  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if  there  were 
more  intelligence  mutual  between  the  universities  of 
Europe  than  now  there  is.  We  see  there  be  many 
orders  and  foundations,  which  though  they  be  di- 
vided under  several  sovereignties  and  territories,  yet 
they  take  themselves  to  have  a  kind  of  contract  fra- 
ternity, and  correspondence  one  with  another,  inso- 
much as  they  have  provincials  and  generals.  And 
surely  as  nature  createth  brotherhood  in  families; 
and  arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  com- 
-  mtmalties,  and  the  anointment  of  God  saperindnceth 
a  brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops;  so  in  Uke 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  leamuig 
and  illumination,  relating  to  that  paternity  which  is 
attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  Father  of  illu- 
minations or  lights. 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  pubhc  de- 
signation of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such 
parts  of  knowledge,  as  may  appear  not  to  have  been 
already  sufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken :  unto 
which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a  view 
and  examination  what  parts  of  learning  have  been 
prosecuted,  and  what  omitted :  for  the  opinion  of 
plenty  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  super- 
fluity than  lack;  which  surcharge, nevertheless,  is 
not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no  more  books,  but  |^ 
making  more  good  bodts,  which,  as  the  serpent  of 
Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  fbrmeily  enume- 
rated, except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part  also  of 
the  last,  which  is  the  designation  of  writers,  are 
opera  basilica  ;  towards  which  the  endeftvours  of  a 
private  man  may  be  but  as  an  image  in  a  croas-way, 
that  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot  go  it  Bat 
the  inducing  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  survey 
of  learning,  may  be  set  forward  by  private  ti&Tel : 
wherefore  I  will  attempt  to  make  a  general  and 
faithful  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an  inquiry 
what  [KirtB  thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  im- 
proved and  converted  by  the  industry  of  man  j  to  the 
end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to 
may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  design^on, 
and  also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours : 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  purpose  is  at  this  time  to 
note  tmly  omissions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to  make 
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anj  redarpition  of  erron,  or  incomplete  prosecu- 
nons :  for  it  i>  one  thiog  to  set  forth  what  ground 
beth  anmanared,  and  another  thing  to  correct  ill 
boriiuMhy  in  that  which  is  manured. 

In  the  faandliDg  and  uodertaking  of  which  work 
I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move  and 
sitempt,  nor  insensible  of  mine  own  weakness  to 
ssMaiD  my  purpose ;  bat  my  hope  is,  that  if  my  ex- 
treme love  to  learning  earry  me  too  for,  I  may  ob- 
tiin  the  excuse  of  affection  f  fbr  that  "  it  is  not 
gianted  to  man  to  lore  and  to  be  wise."  But,  I 
kaow  wel^  I  can  use  no  <rther  liberty  of  judgment 
than  i  moat  leave  to  Mhers ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
dnB  be  indifferently  glad  either  to  perform  myself, 
or  ucept  from  another,  that  duty  of  humanity  "  Nam 
qui  erraoti  comiter  monstrat  liam,"  etc.  I  do  fore- 
«re  likewise,  that  of  those  things  which  I  shall  enter 
and  register,  as  deScieneies  and  omissions,  many  will 
mDceive  and  censure,  that  some  of  them  are  already 
done  and  extant ;  others  to  be  but  curiosities,  and 
things  of  no  great  use ;  and  others  to  be  of  too 
great  difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  to  be  com- 
psised  and  effected :  bnt  for  tht  two  first,  I  refer 
isfself  to  the  particulars ;  for  the  last,  touching  im- 
ponbih^,  I  take  it,  those  things  are  to  be  held 
poistUe,  whieh  may  be  dmie  by  some  person, 
iboDgfa  not  fay  every  one  {  and  which  may  be  done 


by  many  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may 
be  done  in  succession  of  ages,  though  not  within 
the  hoar-glass  of  one  man's  life ;  and  which  may 
be  dme  by  public  destgnatiMi,  though  not  by  private 
endeavour. 

But,  notwithstanding,  if  any  man  will  take  to  him- 
self rather  that  of  Sdomon,  **  Dicit  piger,  Leo  est 
in  via,"  than  that  of  Virgil,  **  Possnnt  quia  posse 
videntar :"  I  shdl  be  content  that  my  labours  be 
esteemed  bnt  as  the  better  sort  of  wishes}  for  as  it 
asketh  some  knowledge  to  demand  a  qnestini  not 
impertinent,  so  it  requireth.some  sense  to  make  a 
wish  not  absurd. 

Thb  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to 
the  three  parts  of  man's  Understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning :  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy 
to  his  Imagination,  and  Philosophy  to  his  Reason. 
Divine  learning  receiveth  the  same  distribution,  for 
the  spirit  of  man  is  the  same,  though  the  reve- 
lation of  oracle  and  sense  be  diverse :  so  as  theology 
consisteth  also  of  history  of  the  church ;  of  para- 
bles, which  is  divine  poesy,  and  of  holy  doctrine  or 
precept ;  for  as  for  that  part  which  seemeth  snper- 
namerary,  which  is  prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  his- 
tory ;  which  hath  that  prerogative  over  human,  as 
the  narration  may  be  before  the  foct,  as  well  as  after. 


THE  GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
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]Sa^^  History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesi- 
avtieal,  and  Literary:  whereof  the 
three  first  I  allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  as 
deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himself 
the  general  state  of  learning  to  be  described  and 
represented  fivm  age  to  age,  as  many  have  done  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal i  without  which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth 
to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Polyphenius  with  bis 
eye  oat,  that  part  being  wanting  which  dloth  most 
show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  person :  and  yet  I 
am  not  ignorant,  that  in  divers  particular  sciences, 
as  of  the  jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhe- 
toricians, the  philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some 
small  memorials  of  the  schools,  authors,  and  books  ; 
and  so  hkewise  some  barren  relations  touching  the 
inventions  of  arts  or  usages. 

But  a  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  anti- 
quities and  originals  of  knowledges  and  their  sects, 
their  inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  ad- 
ministrations and  managings,  their  flourishinga,  their 
oppositiMls,  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  removes, 
with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other 
events  conceming  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of 
the  world,  i  may  truly  affirm  to  be  wanting. 

The  use  and  end  of  which  work,  I  do  not  so 
much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfoction  of  those 
that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a 
more  serioDS  and  grave  purpose,  which  is  this  in 
few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men  wise  in 
the  use  and  administration  of  learning.  For  it  is 
not  St.  Augustine's  nor  St  Ambrose's  works  that 
will  make  so  wise  a  divine,  as  ecclesiastical  history 
throughly  read  and  observed;  and  the  same  rea* 
son  is  of  learning. 

HiSTORT  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts ;  of  nature 
in  course,  of  nature  erring  or  varying,  and  of  nature 
altered  or  wrought ;  that  is,  history  of  creatures, 
history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  arts. 

The  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  extant,  and  that 
in  good  perfection  |  the  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  unprofitaUy,  as  I  am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient 

For  I  find  no  sufficient  or  competent 
'SS^m^  colleetion  of  the  works  of  nature,  which 
have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  generations,  productions,  and 
motions,  whether  they  be  singularities  of  place  and 
region,  or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance,  or 
the  effects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  in- 
stances of  exception  to  general  kinds :  it  is  true,  I 
find  a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  experiments 
and  secrets,  and  frivolous  impostures  for  pleasure 
and  strangeness :  but  a  substantial  and  severe  col- 
lection of  the  heteroclites,  or  irregulars  of  nature, 
well  examined  and  described,  [  find  no^  especially 
not  with  due  rejection  of  fables,  and  popular  errors : 
for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth  in  nature  be 
once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  ex- 
amination and  countenance  of  antiquity,  and  what 
by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion  in  similitudes 
and  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never  called  down. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  precedent 
in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  content- 


ment to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits,  as  the 
manner  of  mirabilariea  is  to  do ;  but  for  two  reasons, 
both  of  great  weight;  the  one  to  correct  the  partial- 
ity of  axioms  and  opinions,  which  are  commoiUy 
framed  only  upon  common  and  familiar  examples ; 
the  other,  because  from  the  wonders  of  nature  ii 
the  nearest  intelligence  and  passage  towards  the 
wonders  of  art :  for  it  is-  no  more,  but  foOov- 
ing,  and  as  it  were  hounding  nature  in  her  wander- 
ings, to  be  able  to  lead  her  afterwards  to  the  same 
place  again. 

Neither  am  I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  mar- 
vels, that  superstitious  narrations  of  sorceries,  witch- 
crafts, dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there 
is  an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  lact,  be 
altogether  excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet  known  in 
what  cases,  and  how  far,  effects  attributed  to  super- 
stition do  (larticipale  of  natural  causes  :  and  there- 
fore howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  is  to  be 
condemned,  yet  from  the  speculation  and  considera- 
tion of  them  light  may  be  taken,  not  only  fat  the 
discerning  of  the  offences,  but  for  the  farther  dis- 
closing of  nature.  Neither  ought  a  man  to  make 
scruple  of  entering  into  these  things  for  inquisition 
of  truth,  as  your  majesty  hath  shown  in  your  own 
example ;  who  with  the  two  clear  eyes  of  religion 
and  natural  philosophy  have  looked  deeply  and 
wisely  into  these  shadows,  and  yet  proved  yourself 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  sun,  which  passeth  through 
pollutions,  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before. 

But  this  I  hold  fit,  that  these  narrations,  which 
have  mixture  with  superstition,  be  sorted  by  them- 
selves, and  not  be  mingled  with  the  narrations, 
which  are  merely  and  sincerely  natural. 

But  as  for  the  narrations  touching  the  prodigies 
and  miracles  of  religions,  they  are  either  not  true, 
or  not  natural ;  and  therefore  impertinent  for  the 
story  of  nature. 

For  history  of  nature  wrought,  or 
mechanical,  I   find  some  collections  nwdS^eh 
made  of  agriculture,  and  likewise  of 
manual  arts,  but  commonly  with  a  rejection  of 
experiments  familiar  and  vulgar. 

For  it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonour  unto  learn- 
ing, to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation  upon  mat* 
ters  nv^chanical,  except  they  be  such  as  may  be 
thought  secrets,  rarities,  and  special  aubtillies; 
which  humour  of  vain  and  supercilious  arrogancy 
is  justly  derided  in  Plato  ;  where  he  brings  in  Hip- 
pias,  a  vaunting  sophist,  disputing  with  Socrates,  a 
true  and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth ;  where  the 
subject  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  after  hb 
wandering  manner  of  inductions,  put  first  an  exam- 
ple of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  horse,  and 
then  of  a  fair  pot  well  glazed,  whereat  Hippias  was 
offended ;  and  said,  "  More  than  for  eonrtesy's 
sake,  he  did  not  think  much  to  dispute  with  any 
that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  instances:" 
whereunto  Socrates  answered,  **  You  hare  reas<ni, 
and  it  becomes  yon  well,  being  a  man  so  trim  in 
your  vestments,"  &c.  And  so  goetfa  on  in  an  irony. 

But  the  troth  is,  they  be  not  the  highest  instances 
that  give  the  securest  information ;  as  majr  be  well 
expressed  in  Uie  tale  so  common  of  the  jAUoat^her, 
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thst  while  he  gazed  npwards  to  the  stars  fell  into 
the  water;  for  if  he  had  lodied  down  he  might 
hm  teen  the  slars  in  the  water,  but  loiAiDg  aloft, 
he  eonU  not  aee  the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it 
emedi  often  to  paai^  that  mean  and  small  things 
&cmr  grea^  better  tbaa  great  can  diseorer  the 
nattf  and  thereficwe  Aristotle  noteth  well,  **  that 
Ae  nalnie  of  every  thing  is  best  seen  in  his  small- 
Mt  pottions."  And  for  that  cause  he  inquireth  the 
uture  of  a  commonwealth,  first  in  a  family,  and  the 
Bnple  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent  and 
cbild,  master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cot- 
ti^.  Etcd  so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city 
of  the  worid,  and  the  policy  thereof,  must  be  first 
sought  in  mean  concordances  and  small  portions. 
Soweiee  how  that  secret  of  nature,  of  the  turning  of 
into,  touched  with  the  loadstone,  towards  the  north, 
vas  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron. 

Bat  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight;  the  use  of 
Hiitoiy  Mechanical  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  radical 
isd  iimdamental  towards  natural  philosophy  j  such 
BUoral  philoaophy  as  shall  not  vanish  in  the  fiime 
of  nbtUe,  Bufalime,  or  delectable  speculation,  but 
soft  u  shall  be  operative  to  the  endowment  and 
tsaeGt  of  mai^s  life  :  fat  it  will  not  tmly  minister 
ud  n^st  for  the  present  many  ingenious  prac- 
ticM  ID  sll  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  transferring 
of  the  observations  of  one  art  to  the  use  of  another, 
*hn  the  experiences  of  several  mysteries  shall  fall 
mder  the  consideration  of  one  man's  mind ;  but  far- 
tW,  it  will  givea  more  true  and  real  illumination  con- 
mitin^  causes  and  axioms  than  is  hitherto  attained. 

For  like  as  a  man's  disposition  is  never  well 
howa  till  he  be  crossed,  nor  Proteus  ever  changed 
^pet  till  he  was  straitened  and  held  fast ;  so  the 
puNign  and  variations  of  nature  cannot  appear  so 
foQr  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  as  in  the  trials  and 
Tmtiaai  of  art 

Fn  Cieit  History,  it  is  of  three  kinds,  not  unfitly 
Vltt  compared  with  the  three  kinds  of  pictures  or 
l>D^es :  ftv  of  pictures  or  images,  we  see,  some  are 
■oltnished,  scHne  are  perfect,  and  some  are  defaced. 
So  of  histories  we  may  find  three  kinds.  Memorials, 
Pnfcct  Histories,  and  Antiquities ;  for  memorials 
we  history  unfinished,  or  the  first  or  rough  draughts 
of  hiitory ;  and  antiquities  are  history  defaced,  or 
>«M  remnants  of  history  which  have  casually 
*>ped  the  shipwreck  of  time. 

Mtwtorialt,  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Commentaries, 
^  the  other  Registers.  Commentaries  are  they 
■bieh  set  down  a  continuance  of  the  naked  events 
Old  actions,  without  the  motivet  or  designs,  the 
"Mmels,  the  speeches,  the  pretexts,  the  occasions, 
other  passages  of  action :  for  this  is  Uie  true 
of  a  Commenmry,  though  Cosar,  in  modesty 
"ued  with  grealness;  did  for  his  pleasure  apply  the 
B>u  <^  a  Commentary  to  the  best  history  of  the 
■"U.  Registers  are  collections  of  public  acts,  as 
^Mcea  of  council,  judicial  proceedings,  declarations 
Old  letters  of  slate,  orations,  and  the  like,  without 
*  perfect  continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread 
"f^naRatioa. 


Jlntiqititut,  or  remnants  of  history,  are,  as  was 
said,  tanquam  tabula  nanfragii,  when  industrioua 
persons,  bj  an  exact  and  scrupulous  diligence  and 
observation,  out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  pro- 
veriw,  traditions,  private  records  and  evidences,  frag- 
ments of  stories,  passages  of  books  that  concern  not 
story,  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  somewhat 
from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  these  kinds  of  imperfect  histories  I  do  assign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  tanquam  imperfects 
mista,  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is  bat 
their  nature. 

As  for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history^ 
which  are  Epitomes,  the  use  of  them  deserveth  to 
be  banished,  as  all  men  of  soand  judgment  have  con- 
fessed, as  those  that  have  fretted  and  corroded  the 
sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and 
wrought  them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs. 

History,  which  may  be  called  Jutt  and  Pvrfeet 
History,  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  object 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  representi 
for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  an 
action.  The  first  we  call  Chrohielea,  the  second 
Lives,  and  the  third  NarratioDS,  or  Relations. 

Of  these,  although  the  first  be  the  moat  complete 
and  absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estima- 
tion and  glor)',  yet  the  second  excelleth  it  in  profit 
ahd  use,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  sincerity.  For 
history  of  times  representeth  the  magnitade  of  ac- 
tions, and  the  public  faces  and  deportments  of  per- 
sons, and  passeth  over  in  silence  the  smaller  pas* 
sages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters. 

But  such  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  he 
doth  hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest 
wires,  maxima  k  minimis  suspendens,  it  comes  there- 
fore to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  rather  set  forth 
the  p<Mnp  of  budness  than  the  true  and  inward  re- 
sorts thereot  But  lives,  if  they  be  well  written, 
propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to  represent,  in 
whom  actions,  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and 
private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  con- 
tain a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  representation. 
So  again  narrations  and  relations  of  actions,  ns  the 
War  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  Minor, 
the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be  more  purely 
and  exactly  true,  than  histories  of  times,  because 
they  may  choose  an  argument  comprehensible  within 
the  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer:  whereas 
he  that  undertaketh  the  story  of  a  time,  especially 
of  any  length,  cannot  but  meet  with  many  blanks 
and  spaces,  which  he  must  be  forced  to  fiU  up  out 
of  his  own  wit  and  conjecture. 

For  the  History  of  Times,  I  mean  of  civil  history, 
the  providence  of  God  hath  made  the  distribution  : 
for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and  illustrate  two 
exemplar  states  of  the  world  foe  arms,  learning, 
moral  virtue,  policy,  and  laws ;  the  state  of  Orncia, 
and  the  state  of  Rome:  the  histories  whereof  occu- 
pying the  middle  part  of  time,  have  more  ancient  to 
them,  histories  which  may  by  one  common  name  be 
termed  the  Antiquities  of  the  world)  and  after  them, 
histories  which  may  be  likewise  called  by  the  name 
of  Modem  History. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  deficiencies.    As  to  the 
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heathen  antiquities  of  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  to  note 
them  for  deficient :  deficient  they  are  no  doubt,  con> 
•isting  most  of  fables  and  fragments,  but  the  defi-* 
cience  cannot  be  holpen ;  for  antiquity  is  like  fame, 
caput  inter  nnbila  condit,  her  head  is  muffled  from 
our  sight  For  the  history  of  the  exemplar  states, 
it  ia  extant  in  good  perfection.  Not  but  I  could 
wish  there  were  a  perfect  course  of  history  for 
Grseia  from  Theseus  to  Philopoemen,  what  time  the 
afiain  of  Graeeia  were  dromed  'and  extinguished  in 
the  afiUrs  of  Rome ;  and  for  Rome  from  Romulus 
to  JustinianoSt  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  nltimns 
Romanorum.  In  which  sequences  of  story  the  text 
of  Thucydides  and  Xcnophon  in  the  one,  and  the 
textof  Livius,  Polybius,  Salustiua,  Cipsar,  Appianus, 
Tacitus,  Herodianus,  in  the  other,  to  be  kept  Entire, 
without  any  diminution  at  all,  and  only  to  be  sup- 
plied and  continued.  But  this  is  matter  of  magni- 
ficence, rather  to  be  commended  than  required ;  and 
we  speak  now  of  parts  of  learning  supplementalt 
and  not  of  supererogation. 

But  for  Modem  Histories,  whereof  there  are  some 
few  very  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  beneath  me- 
diocrity, leaving  the  care  of  fbreign  stories  to  foreign 
states,  becanse  I  will  not  he  cnrioras  in  alienA  re- 
puUicA,  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  majes^ 
the  nnworthiness  of  the  history  of  England  in  the 
main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  an'd 
obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest  and  lai^est 
author  that  I  have  seen ;  supposing  that  it  would 
be  honour  for  your  majesty,  and  a  work  Tery  me< 
morable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now 
joined  in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  so  were 
joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down 
the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two  tribes,  as 
twins,  together.  Andif  it  shall  seem  that  the  great- 
ness of  this  work  may  make  it  less  exactly  perform- 
ed, there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a  much  smaller 
compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England  ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses  to  the  uniting 
of  the  kingdoms :  a  portion  of  time,  wherein,  to  my 
understanding,  there  bath  been  the  rarest  varieties, 
that  in  like  number  of  succeasions  of  any  hereditary 
monarchy  hath  been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with 
the  mixed  adeption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title; 
an  entry  by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage ; 
and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after 
a  tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though 
without  extremity  of  storm :  but  well  passed  through 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most 
sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then  followeth 
the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  actions,  howsoever  con- 
ducted, had  much  intermixture  with  the  affairs  of 
Earope,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably  ;  in 
whose  time  also  began  that  great  alteration  in  the 
state  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  cometh 
upon  the  stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor :  then 
an  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  bat  as  tcbm 
ephemera :  then  the  reign  of  a  qneen  matched  with 
a  foreigner :  then  of  a  qneen  that  lived  solitary  and 
unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  so  masculine,  ns 
it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the 
states  abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  from  thence. 


And  now  last,  this  most  happy  and  glorioiu  event, 
that  this  island  of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world, 
should  be  oaited  in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest, 
given  to  jSoeas,  "  Antiqnam  exquirite  matrem,*' 
should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the 
nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited 
in  the  ancient  mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  foU 
period  of  all  inatabilify  and  peregrinations :  so  that 
as  it  eoneth  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  they 
have  certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they 
fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providenoe 
of  God,  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in  your 
majesty  and  your  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  ia 
now  established  for  ever,  it  had  these  prelusive 
changes  and  varieties. 

For  Live*;  I  do  find  strange  that  tiiese  times  have 
so  little  esteemed  the  virtoes  of  the  times,  as  that 
the  writing  of  lives  should  be  no  more  frequent.  For 
although  there  be  not  many  sovereign  princes  or 
absolute  commanders,  and  that  states  are  most  col- 
lected into  monarchies,  yet  there  are  many  worthy 
personages  that  deserve  better  than  dispersed  report 
or  barren  elogies.  For  herein  the  invention  of  one 
of  die  late  poets  is  proper,  and  doth  well  enrich  die 
ancient  fiction :  for  he  feigneth,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
thread  or  web  of  every  man's  life  there  was  a  little 
medal  cmtaining  the  person's  name,  and  that  Time 
watted  upon  the  shears ;  and  at  soon  as  the  diread 
was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried  them  to  the 
river  of  Lethe ;  and  about  the  bank  there  were 
many  birds  flying  up  and  down,  that  would  get  the 
medals,  and  carry  them  in  their  beak  a  little  while, 
and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  river :  only  there 
were  a  few  swans,  which  if  they  got  a  name,  would 
carry  it  to  a  temple,  where  it  was  consecrated. 

And  though  many  men,  more  morial  in  their  af- 
fiectitna  than  in  their  bodies,  do  esteem  desire  of 
name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventosity, 

"  Aoimi  oil  magnn  laudis  ^nt«tV' 

which  opinion  cometh  from  the  roo^  **non  prion 
laudes  contempsimuB,  quam  landanda  faeere  desivi. 
mns  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  judgment, 
"  Memoris  justi  cnm  laudibus,  at  impiomm  notnen 
putrescetr"  the  <me  flourisheth,  the  other  either 
consumeth  to  present  oblivion,  or  tumeth  to  an  ill 
odour. 

And  therefore  in  that  style  or  addition,  which  is 
and  hath  been  long  well  received  and  brought  in 
use,  "felicis  memoris,  pie  memoris,  bonte  merao- 
rie,"  we  do  acknowledge  that  which  Cicero  saith, 
borrowing  it  from  Demosthenes,  that  '*  bona  fama 
propria  possessio  defunctorum ;"  which  possession 
I  cannot  hut  note,  that  in  our  times  it  lieth  mncb 
waste,  and  that  therein  there  is  a  deficience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relation*  of  particnlar  acticRH^ 
there  were  also  to  be  wished  a  greater  diligenee 
therein ;  for  there  ia  no  great  action  but  hath  some 
good  pen  which  attends  it 

And  because  it  is  an  ability  not  common  to  write 
a  good  history,  as  may  well  appear  by  the  small 
number  fif  them ;  yet  if  particularity  of  actions 
memorable  were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pass, 
the  compiling  of  a  complete  history  of  times  might 
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beAe  better  npeeted,  when  a  writer  aihoiild  arise 
Alt  were  fit  fbr  it ;  for  the  edieetion  of  saeh 
RblioHmigfat  be  as  a  nunery  garden,  whereby 
to  pint  a  Ur  and  itately  garden,  when  time  •honid 
mm. 

Thm  is  yet  another  partition  of  history  which 
Conetins  Tacitus  maketh,  which  is  not  to  be  for- 
gsttai,  npecially  with  that  application  which  he 
ittoo|Jeth  it  vrithal,  An»al»  and  J oumais  .*  appro- 
prUting  to  the  former,  matters  of  state  ;  and  to  the 
liii«r,  acts  and  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature.  For 
^TWf  bat  a  tooeh  of  certain  magniGcent  buildings, 
be  iddeth,  "  Cum  ex  dignitate  popali  Komani  re* 
prrtnin  lit,  res  illustres  annalibas,  talia  diumis  urbia 
aetiimaodare."  So  as  there  is  a  kind  of  contem- 
phtiie  benMiy,  aa  well  as  eiriL  And  as  nothing 
deA  faagate  firan  die  dignity  of  a'state  more  than 
(oribmn  of  degrees ;  so  it  doth  not  a  little  cmbase 
the  asthorily  of  a  history,  to  inlenningle  matters 
if  biuBph.  or  mntten  of  ceremony,  or  matters  of 
Boidty,  with  matters  of  state.  But  the  nse  of  a 
joomat  bath  not  only  been  in  the  history  of  time,  but 
Gkewiie  in  the  history  of  persons,  and  chiefly  of 
uHons :  for  princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point 
of  honour  and  poKcy  both,  joamala  kept,  of  what 
puHd  day  by  day  :  for  we  see  the  chronicle  which 
ni  nsd  before  Ahasuerus,  when  he  could  not  take 
mt,  ecatained  matters  of  affairs  indeed,  but  such  aa 
had  paised  jn  his  own  time,  and  very  lately  before  : 
but  the  journal  of  Alexandei^a  honse  expressed  every 
nnll  particularity  even  concerning  his  person  and 
rant;  and  it  is  yet  a  use  well  received  in  enter- 
pim  DKmnrable,  as  expeditions  of  war,  navigation^ 
■sd  the  hke,  to  keep  diaries  of  thiU  which  passeth 
cottiMaHy. 

1  esoDot  likewise  be  ignonnt  of  a  form  of  writing, 
«Ueh  some  grave  and  wise  men  have  used,  con- 
luning  a  scattered  history  of  those  actions  which 
tbty^ve  thoDght  worthy  of  memory,  with  politic 
&eoane  and  observation  thereupon ;  not  incorpo- 
^  into  the  history,  but  separately,  and  as  the 
"wre  priDcipal  in  their  intention ;  which  kind  of 
'BBinatcd  history  I  think  more  fit  to  place  amongst 
of  policy,  whereof  we  shall  hereafter  speak, 
thiQ  amongst  books  of  history  :  for  it  is  the  true 
■See  of  history  to  represent  the  events  themselves 
'o^cther  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  ob- 
■nniioQa  and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the  liberty 
asd  feculty  of  every  man's  judgment ;  bnt  mixtures 
M  (hiagi  inegnlar,  whereof  no  man  can  define. 

SoiIbo  is  there  another  kmd  of  history  manifoldly 
""Ud,  and  that  is  History  of  Cosmography,  being 
"■^PWiided  of  natural  history,  in  respect  to  the 
'^ww  themselTes ;  of  history  civil,  in  respect  of 
the  Inlntations,  regiments,  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
Pfci  and  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of  the  cMmntes 
xdconfigarationB  towards  the  heavens :  which  part 
^nraing  of  all  others,  in  this  latter  time,  hath 
wtaincd  most  proficience.  For  it  may  be  truly 
^^^^  to  the  honour  of  these  times,  and  in  a 
'^foWi  emulation  with  antiquity,  that  this  great 
*"**ng  of  the  world  had  never  thorough  lights 
"■^  ia  it,  till  the  age  of  ns  and  onr  fhthers :  for 
they  had  knowledge  of  the  antipodes, 


»1 

"  Nosque  obi  prinms  equis  orietu  afflavit  anhelia, 
IlUc  lera  rubois  accenoit  lamina  Veaper 

yet  that  might  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in  fact; 
and  if  travel,  it  requireth  the  voyage  but  of  half 
the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  do,  was  not  done  or  enterprised  till  these 
later  times :  and  therefore  these  times  may  justly 
bear  in  their  word,  not  only  plus  ultra  in  precedence 
of  the  ancient  non  ultra,  and  imitabile  fulraen,  in 
precedence  of  the  ancient  non  imitabile  fulmen, 

"  Demena  qui  nimboa  et  non  initabile  fubnen,"  etc. 

bnt  likewise  imitabile  ccelumi  in  respect  of  the 
many  memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of  hea- 
ven, about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  iHK^ciency  in  navigation  and  diseoveries 
may  plant  abo  an  expectation  of  the  &rther  profi- 
ciency and  augmentation  of  all  sciences  j  because,, 
it  may  seun,  they  are  ordained  by  Ctod  to  be  eoevals, 
that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the  prophet 
Daniel,  speaking  of  the  latter  times,  fiweteUetht 
"  Plnrimi  pertransibunt,  et  multiplex  erit  scientia 
as  if  the  openness  and  thorough  passage  of  the 
world,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge,  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  in  the  same  ages,  as  we  see  it  is  already 
performed  in  great  part :  the  learning  of  these  lat- 
ter times  not  much  giving  place  to  the  former  two 
periods  or  returns  of  learning,  the  one  of  die  Gre- 
cians, the  other  of  the  Homans. 

HtsTOBT  ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same  divi- 
sions  with  history  civil  t  but  farther,  in  the  propriety 
thereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  History  of  the 
ohureh,  by  a  general  name;  Histmy  of  Prophecy ; 
and  Histmy  of  Punidenee. 

The  first  descriheth  the  times  of  die  militant 
chorch,  whether  it  be  flnctoant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah  r 
or  movable,  as  the  aik  in  the  wilderness  t  or  at 
rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple  t  that  is,  the  state  ot 
the  church  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in  peace. 
This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to  note  as  deficient,, 
only  I  would  the  virtue  and  sincerity  of  it  were  ac- 
coitling  to  the  mass  and  quantity.  But  I  am  not 
now  in  hand  with  censures,  but  with  omissions. 

The  second,  which  is  history  of  pro- 
phecy, consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the  pJJpheUca. 
prophecy,  and  the  accompHshment ; 
and  therefore  the  nature  of  such  a  work  ought  to  be, 
that  every  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  be  sorted  with 
the  event  fiilfilUng  the  same,  thronghoot  the  ageS' 
of  the  worid  I  both  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
fkith,  and  for  the  better  illumination  of  Ae  chnreh 
touching  those  parts  of  prophecies  which  are  yet 
unfulfilled :  allowing  nevertheless  that  latitude  which 
is  agreeable  and  fHmiltar  unto  divine  prophecies, 
being  of  the  nature  of  their  Author,  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  and  therefore 
are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  spring- 
ing and  germinant  accomplishment  throughout  many 
ages )  though  the  height  or  fulness  of  them  may 
refer  to  some  one  age. 

This  is  a  work  which  I  find  deficient,  but  is  to  be  done 
with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  tburd,  which  is  history,  of  providence,  e<m- 
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taincth  that  excellent  correspondence  which  is  be- 
tween God's  revealed  will  and  his  Hcret  will :  which 
though  it  be  so  obscure,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is 
not  legible  to  the  natural  man ;  no,  nor  many  times 
to  those  that  behold  it  from  the  tabernacle ;  yet  at 
some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for  our  better  establish- 
ment, and  the  confuting  of  those  which  are  as  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  to  write  it  in  such  text  and 
capital  letters,  that,  as  the  prophet  saith,  "  he  that 
runneth  by  may  read  it*,"  that  is,  mere  sensual  perr 
sons,  which  hasten  by  God's  judgments,  and  never 
bend  or  fix  their  cogitations  upon  them,  nre  never- 
theless in  their  passage  and  race  urged  to  discern  it. 
Soch  are  the  notable  events  and  examples  of  God's 
jadgments,  chastiflementg,  deliverances,  and  bless- 
ings: and  this  is  a  wm-k  which  hath  passed  through 
die  labours  of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  present 
as  omitted. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  learning  whieh  are 
Appendices  to  histfiry ;  for  all  the  exterior  proceed- 
ings of  man  consist  of  words  and  deeds  {  whereof 
history  doth  properly  receive  and  retain  in  memory 
the  deeds;  and  if  words,  yet  bnt  as  inducements 
and  passages  to  deeds :  so  are  there  other  books 
and  writings,  which  are  appropriate  to  the  custody 
and  receipt  of  words  only,  which  hkewise  are  of 
three  soris ;  Orations,  Letters,  and  Brief  Speeches 
or  Sayings. 

Orations  are  pleadings,  speeches  of  counsel,  lauda- 
tives,  invectives,  apologies,  reprehensions ;  orations 
of  formality  ur  ceremony,  and  the  like. 

Letters  are  according  to  all  the  variety  of  occa- 
sions, advertisements,  advices,  directions,  proposi- 
tions, petitions  commendatory,  expostulatory,  satis- 
factny  ;  of  compliment,  of  pleasure,  of  discourse, 
and  aU  other  passHges  of  action.  And  such  as  are 
written  from  wise  men,  we,  of  all  the  words  of  man, 
in  my  judgment  the  bestt  for  they  are  more  na- 
tmral  than  orations  and  public  speeches,  and  more 
advised  than  conferences  or  present  speeches.  So 
again  letters  of  affairs  from  such  as  manage  them  or 
are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instruc- 
tions for  history,  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  best 
histories  in  themselves. 

For  Apophthegms,  it  is  a  grent  loss  of  that  book 
of  C[e8nr*a ;  for  as  his  history,  and  those  few  letters 
of  his  which  we  have,  and  those  apophthegms 
which  were  of  his  own,  excel  all  men's  else,  so  I 
suppose  would  his  collection  of  apophthegms  have 
done  J  for  as  for  those  which  are  collected  by  others, 
either  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters,  or  else  their 
choice  hath  not  been  happy.  But  upcm  these  three 
kinds  of  writings  I  do  not  insist,  because  I  have  no 
deficiencies  to  propound  eonceraing  them. 

Thos  much  dierefore  concerning  History,  which 
is  that  part  of  learning  which  answereth  to  one  of 
the  cells,  domiciles,  or  offices  of  the  mind  of  man, 
which  is  that  of  the  Memivy. 

PossT  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  words 
for  the  most  part  restrained,  but  in  all  other  points 
extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagi- 
nation ;  which  being  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
may  at  pleasure  jmn  that  which  nature  hath  severed. 


and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  jcnned,  and  so 
make  unlawful  matches  and  divorces  of  thingi^  Pic- 
toribus  atque  poStis,  etc.  It  is  taken  in  two  senae^ 
in  respect  of  words,  or  matter ;  in  the  first  aenme,  it 
is  but  a  character  of  style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of 
speech,  and  is  not  pertinent  for  the  present :  in  the 
latter,  it  is,  as  hath  been  said,  one  of  the  principal 
portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  else  bat  feigned 
history,  which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  in 
verse. 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  give 
some  shadow  of  satisfiiction  to  the  mind  of  man  in 
those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny 
it,  the  world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul ; 
by  reason  whereof  there  is,  agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  good- 
ness, and  a  more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts 
or  events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magnitude 
whieh  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth 
aets  and  events  greater  and  more  heroieal ;  beeanse 
true  history  proponndeth  the  sucoessesand  iBinea  of 
actions  not  so  agreeaUe  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  therefore  poeqr  feigns  them  more  just  in  retri- 
bution, and  more  according  to  revealed  providence  ; 
because  true  history  representeth  actions  and  events 
more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged;  therefore 
poesy  endueth  Ihem  with  more  rareness,  and  more 
imexpected  and  alternative  variations :  sp  as  it  ap- 
peareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to  mag- 
nanimity, morality,  and  to  delectation.  And  there- 
fore it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation 
of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the 
mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind;  whereas  reason  doth  bockle 
and  bow  the  mind  tmto  the  nature  of  tilings. 

And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinaations  and  con- 
gruities  with  man's  nature  and  pleacnre,  jmned  also 
with  the  agreement  and  consort  it  hath  with  mnsic^ 
it  hath  had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  tiims  and 
barbarous  regima,  where  other  learning  stood  ex- 
cluded. 

The  division  of  poesy,  which  is  aptest  in  the  pro- 
priety thereof,  besides  those  divisions  which  are 
common  imto  it  with  history,  as  feigned  chrcMticles, 
feigned  lives,  and  the  appendices  of  history,  as 
feigned  epistles,  feigned  orations,  and  the  rest,  is 
into  Poesy  Narrative,  Representative,  and  Allnsive. 

The  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitstion  of  history,  with 
the  excesses  before  remembered,  choosing  for  sub- 
ject commonly  wars  and  love ;  rarely  state ;  and 
sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth. 

Representative  is  as  a  viable  history,  and  is  an 
image  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as  history 
is  of  actions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  ia^  past. 

Allusive  or  parabolical,  is  a  narration  applied  only 
to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit ;  which 
latter  kind  of  parabolical  wisdom  was  much  more  in 
use  in  the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fables  of  £aop, 
and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven,  and  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And  the  cause  was,  for 
that  it  was  then  of  necessity  to  express  any  point 
of  reason,  which  was  more  sharp  or  subtile  than 
the  vulgar,  in  that  manner,  because  men  in  those 
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tiam  wanted  both  variety  of  examples  and  sabitlty 
•f  nmcrit :  and  as  hieroglyphics  vere  before  letters, 
to  paiablea  were  before  arguments.  And  neverthe- 
leii  now«  and  at  all  times,  they  do  retnin  moch  life 
and  Tigonr,  becanse  reason  cannot  be  so  sensible 
Bw  examjdes  so  fit. 

Bat  there  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poe^ 
pai^K>Iical,  opposite  to  that  which  we  last  men- 
tioDcd :  fat  that  tendeth  lo  demonstrate  and  illus- 
trate that  which  is  taught  or  delivered,  and  this 
other  to  retire  and  obscure  it :  that  is,  when  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philoso- 
phy, are  involved  in  fables  and  parables. 

Of  this  in  divine  poesy,  we  see  the  xae  is  author- 
ized. Id  heathen  poesy,  we  see,  the  exposition  of 
bbles  doth  fell  out  sometimes  with  great  felicity,  as 
ia  the  fable  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in 
their  war  against  the  gods,  the  E^rth  their  mothert 
in  revenge  thereof,  brought  f(»th  Fame : 

"  IlUm  Terra  parens  lift  irrit^  deoruin, 
ExtrcDum,  at  pecbiban^  Cno  Eaeeladoqae  ioforam 

ProgenuiL" 

Expounded,  that  when  prinen  and  mmarehs  have 
suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  malig- 
nity of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion, 
dodi  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and  taxations 
of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebel- 
licHi,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  feble,  that  the 
rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to  bind  Jupiter, 
Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to 
bis  aid:  expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear 
any  cnrbing  of  their  absoluteness  by  mighty  snb- 
jeets,  as  long  as  by  wisdom  tbey  keep  the  hearts  of 
the  peo[de,  who  will  be  sure  to  come  in  on  their 
side.  So  in  the  feble,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up 
under  Chiron  the  centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and 
part  a  beast :  expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly, 
by  Maehiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  tiie  education 
sad  discipline  of  princes,  to  know  as  well  how  to 
j/iay  the  part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the  fox  in 
guile,  as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice. 

Nevertheless  in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do 
rather  think  that  the  fable  was  first,  and  the  expo- 
sitioD  then  devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and 
thereupon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an 
ancient  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  great  contention  to  foslen  the  assertions  of  the 
Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ;  but 
jtt  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the  poets 
were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  interpose  no 
<^ni<Hi. 

Surely  of  those  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even 
Homer  himself,  notwithstanding  he  was  made  a  kind 
of  Scripture  by  the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians, 
yet  I  ritould  without  any  difiiculty  pronoonee,  that 
bis  fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  mean- 
ing; but  what  they  might  have,  upon  a  more  origi- 
aal  tradition,  is  not  easy  to  ofiirm,  for  he  was  not 
the  inventor  of  many  of  them. 

In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy,  I 
can  report  no  deficience.  For  being  as  a  plant  that 
Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  formal 
teed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  more 
than  any  other  kind ;  but  to  ascribe  unto  it  that 
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which  is  due,  for  tlie  exprcasion  of  afiiections,  pas- 
sioos,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  beholden  to 
poets  more  than  to  the  philosophers'  works  -,  and  for 
wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orators' 
harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too  long  in  the 
theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  judicial  place 
or  palace  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  to  approach 
and  view  with  more  reverence  and  attention. 

The  knowledge  of  man  is  as  the  waters,  some 
descending  from  above,  and  some  springing  from 
beneath;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation. 

The  light  of  nature  consisteth  in  the  notions  of 
the  mind,  and  the  reports  of  the  senses ;  for  as  for 
knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative,  and  not  original,  as  in  a  water,  that, 
besides  his  own  spring-head,  is  fed  with  other 
springs  and  streams.  So  then,  according  to  these 
two  differing  illuminations  or  originals,  knowledge 
is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and  FhiloBophy. 

In  philosophy,  the  contem|dati(nis  ctf  man  do  either 
penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumferred'to  nature,  or 
are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself.  Out  of 
which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three  know- 
ledges. Divine  philosophy,  Natural  philosophy,  and 
Human  philosophy  or  humanity.  For  all  ihings  are 
marked  and  stamped  with  this  triple  character,  of 
the  power  of  God,  the  dificrence  of  nature,  and  the 
use  of  man.  But  because  the  distributions  and  par- 
titions of  knowledge  are  not  like  several  lines  that 
meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  a  point ;  but 
are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem, 
which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness 
and  continnance,  before  it  come  to  discontinue  and 
break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is 
good,  before  we  enter  into  the  former  distributimit  to 
erect  and  eonstitnte  me  universal  science,  the 
name  of  Philosophia  prima,  primitive  or  summary 
philosophy,  as  the  main  and  common  way,  before 
we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themselves ; 
which  science,  whether  I  should  report  as  deficient 
or  not,  I  stand  doubtful. 

For  I  find  a  certain  rhapsody  of  natural  theology, 
and  of  divers  parts  of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  concemeth  the  princi- 
ples ;  and  of  that  other  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
which  concemeth  the  soul  or  spirit ;  all  these 
strangely  commixed  and  confuted:  but  being  ex- 
amined, it  seemeth  to  me  rather  a  depredation  of 
other  sciences,  advanced  and  exalted  unto  some 
height  of  terms,  than  any  thing  solid  or  substantive 
of  itselt 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  current,  that  the  same  things  are 
handled  bat  in  several  respects.  As  for  example, 
that  logic  considereth  of  many  things  as  they  arelii 
notion;  and  this  philosophy,  as  they  are  in  nature; 
the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  existence :  but  I 
find  this  difference  better  made  than  pursued.  For 
if  they  had  considered  quantity,  similitude,  diversity, 
and  the  rest  of  those  external  characters  of  things, 
as  philosophers,  and  in  nature ;  their  inquiries  must* 
of  force  have  been  of  a  &r  other  kind  than  Ihcy  are. 
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For  doth  any  of  ttiem,  in  handltng  quantity,  Bpenk 
of  the  force  of  union,  how,  and  how  far  it  multi- 
plieth  virtue  P  Doth  any  give  the  reason,  why  some 
things  in  natui^  are  so  common  and  in  so  great 
mass*  and  others  so  rare*  and  in  bo  small  quantity  ? 
Doth  any,  in  handling  similitude  and  diversity,  assign 
the  eanse  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which 
'  IS  jnore  like,  but  move  to  the  loadstone,  which  is 
less  like  ?  Why,  in  all  div^ities  of  things,  there 
should  be  certain  participles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous,  to  which  kind  they  should  be 
referred  ?  But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence 
touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  common 
adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature;  and  only  a  resum- 
ing and  repeating  of  the  force  and  use  of  them,  in 
speech  or  argument. 

Therefore  because  in  a  writing  of  this  nature  I 
avoid  all  subtilty,  my  meaning  touching  this  original 
or  universal  philosophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross 
description  by  negative;  "  That  it  be  a  receptacle 
for  all  such  profitable  observations  and  axioms,  as 
£all  not  within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special 
parts  of  philosopl^  or  sciences,  but  are  more  com- 
mon and  of  a  higher  stage." 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind,  need  not 
to  be  doubted.  For  example :  is  not  the  rule,  "  Si 
insqualibns  squalia  addas,  omnia  erunt  incqualia," 
an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  mathematics  P 
And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  between  com- 
mutative and  distributive  justice,  and  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  proportion?  Is  not  that  other  rule, 
"  Quee  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunt,  et  inter  se  con- 
veniunt,"  a  rule  taken  from  the  mathematics,  but  so 
potent  in  logic,  as  all  syllogisms  are  built  upon  it  P 
Is  not  the  observation,  "  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  inter- 
it,"  a  contemplation  in  philosophy  thus,  that  the 
quantum  of  nature  is  eternal  P  in  natural  theology 
thus;  that  it  requireth  the  same  omnipotence  to 
make  somewhat  nothing,  which,  at  the  first  made 
nothing  somewhat?  accwding  to  the  scripture, "  Di- 
dici  quod  omnia  opera,  que  fecit  Dens,  perteverent  in 
perpetmmi  •  noii  possimua  eis  quicqoam  addere,  nee 
Boferre." 

Is  not  the  ground,  which  Macbiavel  wisely  and 
largely  discourseth  concerning  governments,  that  the 
way  to  establish  and  preserve  them,  is  to  reduce 
them  ad  principia,  a  rule  in  religion  and  nature,  as 
well  as  in  civil  administration  P  Was  not  the  Persian 
magic  a  reduction  or  correspondence  of  the  princi- 
ples and  architectures  of  nature,  to  the  rules  and 
policy  of  governments  P  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  mu- 
sician, to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a 
concord  or  sweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affection  P  Is 
not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avcnd  or  slide  from  the 
close  or  cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric, 
of  deceiving  expectation  P  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
quavering  upon  a  stop  in  mnric,  the  same  with 
the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  ? 

"  Splendettremub  lub  lumine  pontas." 

Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  ktnd  with 
the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glass,  the 
•ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  determined  and  bounded? 
NeiAer  are  these  mily  similitudes,  as  men  of  nar- 


row observation  may  c<meeire  them  to  be,  but  the 
same  footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon 
several  subjects  or  matters. 

This  science,  therefore,  as  I  under-  JSJi,^SVe'dfe 
stand  it,  I  may  justly  report  as  deficient;  RmUbus  aef- 
for  I  see  sometimes  the  profounder  sort 
of  wits,  in  Imndling  some  particular  argument,  will 
now  and  then  draw  a  backet  of  water  out  of  this 
well  for  their  present  nse;  bat  the  spring-head 
thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been  visited ; 
being  of  so  excellent  nse,  both  for  the  disclosing^  of 
nature,  and  the  abridgment  of  art 

This  science  being  therefore  first  placed  as  a 
common  parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia,  which  bad 
so  much  heavenly  issue,  "  Omnes  coelicolas,  omnes 
supera  alta  tenentes,"  we  may  return  to  the  former 
distribution  of  the  three  i^ilosophies,  divine,  natu- 
ral, and  human. 

And  as  concerning  Divine  Philosophy,  or  Natural 
Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  know- 
ledge concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  contemplation  of  his  creatures ;  which  know- 
ledge may  be  truly  termed  divine,  in  respect  of  tbe' 
object  and  natural  in  respect  of  the  light 

The  bonmds  of  this  luiowledge  are,  that  it  sat- 
ficeth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not  to  inform  reli^on : 
and  therefore  there  was  never  miracle  wrought  by- 
God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  na- 
ture might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God :  but 
miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  idolaters  and 
the  superstitious,  because  no  light  of  nature  extend- 
eth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worship  of  God. 

For  as  all  works  do  show  forth  the  power  and 
skill  of  the  workman,  and  not  his  image,  so  it  is 
of  the  works  of  God,  which  do  show  the  omnipo- 
tency  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  but  not  his  image  : 
and  therefore  therein  the  heathen  opinion  difiereth 
from  the  sacred  truth ;  for  they  supposed  the  world 
to  be  the  iouige  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or 
ctwapendioas  image  of  ^e  world;  hot  the  Scriptures 
never  vouchsafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  h<m- 
our,  as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  mly  th«  work 
of  his  hands :  neither  do  they  apeak  of  any  other 
image  of  God,  but  man :  wherefore  by  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  to  induce  and  enforce  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  His  power, 
providence,  and  goodness,  is  an  excellent  argument, 
and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by  divers. 

But  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  nature  or  ground  of  human  knowledge,  to  induce 
any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning  the  points  of 
faith,  is  in  my  jud^rment  not  safe :  "  Da  fidci,  qus 
fidei  sunt"  For  the  heathen  themselves  concede 
as  much  in  that  excellent  and  divine  fable  of  the 
golden  chain ;  "  That  men  and  gods  were  not  able 
to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth ;  but  contrari- 
wise, Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven." 

So  as  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or 
submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our  reason  j  bat 
contrariwise,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to  the 
divine  truth.  So  as  in  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from  noting 
any  deficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excess ;  where- 
unto  I  have  digressed,  because  of  the  extreme  pre- 
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jodke  which  both  relig^  and  philoaophy  hath  re- 
eriredf  ind  mayreeeive*  by  being  commixed  together  t 
H  that  which  nndoabtedljr  wiU  make  an  heretical 
religiin,  and  an  imaginaTy  and  febulous  philosophy. 

Otherwise  it  is  of  the  nature  of  angels  and  spirits, 
which  is  an  appendix  of  theology,  both  divine  and 
Datnral,  and  is  neither  inscrutable  nor  interdicted  : 
for  although  the  Scripture  saith,  "  Let  no  man  de- 
eeireyoa  insoblime  discourse  touching  the  worship 
oraagels,  pressing  into  that  he  knoweth  not,"  &c.  yet 
Botwitbstanding,  if  you  observe  well  that  precept,  it 
may  appear  thereby  that  there  be  two  things  only 
forlndden,  adoration  of  them,  and  opinion  fantastical 
of  them,  either  to  extol  them  farther  than  apper- 
trinrth  to  the  degree  of  a  creature,  or  to  extol  a 
aan'a  knowledge  of  them  farther  than  he  hath 
ground.  But  the  sober  and  grounded  inqniiy,  which 
naj  arise  out  of  the  passages  of  Hofy  Scriptures,  m 
oat  of  the  gradations  oS  nature,  ia  not  restruned. 
So  of  degenerate  and  revolted  spirits,  the  conversing 
vitb  diem,  or  the  emplt^ment  of  them,  is  prohibited, 
orach  more  any  veneration  towards  them.  But  the 
omtemplation  or  science  of  their  nature,  their  power, 
thdr  i)]asi<»i8,  either  by  Scripture  or  reason,  is  a 
part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  For  so  the  apostle  saith, 
"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  stratagems."  And  it 
it  00  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the  nature  of  evil 
ipirits,  than  to  inqnire  the  force  of  poisons  in  na- 
ture, or  the  nature  of  sin  and  vice  in  morality.  But 
ihii  pari;  touching  angels  and  spirits,  I  cannot  note 
si  deficioit,  for  many  have  occupied  themselves  in 
it  i  I  mi^  rather  challenge  it,  in  many  of  the  writers 
them^  as  fabolont  and  fimtasticaL 

LbvmG  therefore  divine  philosophy  or  natural 
thndogy,  not  divinity,  or  inspired  thei^gy,  which 
ve  teserve  for  tlie  last  of  all,  as  the  haven  and  sab- 
Mi  of  all  man's  contemplations,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritas  said,  "  That 
the  tmth  of  nature  lietb  hid  in  certain  deep  mines 
md caves;"  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  that  the  al- 
ehemtits  do  so  mnch  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a  se- 
cond nahire,  end  imitateth  that  dexterously  and  com- 
pendioDsIy,  which  nature  worketh  by  ambages  and 
kngth  of  time ;  it  were  good  to  divide  natural  phi- 
losophy into  the  mine  and  the  fomace,  and  to  make 
t*o  professions  or  oeeHpations  of  natural  philosp- 
some  to  be  jnonecrs,  and  some  smiths ;  some 
to  dig,  end  some  to  refine  and  hammer:  and  surely 
I  do  best  to  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind,  though 
in  man  femiliar  and  scholastical  terms :  namely, 
that  these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural  philosophy, — 
the  ioqaisition  of  causes,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
Imis;  speculative  and  operative;  natural  science, 
■d  natural  prudence. 

For  as  in  civil  matters  there  is  a  wisdom  of  dia- 
cotiTie,  and  a  wisdom  of  direction ;  so  it  is  in  natural. 
And  here  I  will  make  a  request,  that  for  the  latter, 
w  at  least  for  a  part  thereof  I  may  revive  and  rein- 
tegrate the  misapplied  and  abused  name  of  natural 
^gic,  which,  in  the  true  sense,  is  but  natural  wis- 
dna,  ornatDral  [nudence;  taken  according  to  the  an- 
ient aeception,  porged  from  vanity  and  superstition. 
D  2 


Now  although  it  be  trae,  and  I  know  it  well,  that 
there  is  an  intercourse  between  causes  and  effects, 
so  as  both  these  knowledges,  speculative  and  opera- 
tive, have  a  great  eotwexion  between  themselves; 
yet  because  all  true  and  fruitfhl  natural  philosophy 
hath  a  double  scale  or  ladder,  ascendant  and  de- 
scendent;  ascending  from  experiments,  to  the  in- 
vention of  causes;  and  descending  from  causes,  to 
the  invention  of  new  experiments ;  therefore  I  judge 
it  most  requisite  that  these  two  parts  be  severally 
considered  and  handled. 

Natural  science,  or  theory,  is  divided  into  Physio 
and  Metaphysic ;  wherein  i  desire  it  may  be  con* 
ceived,  that  I  use  the  word  metaphysic  in  a  differ- 
ing sense  from  that  that  is  received :  and,  in  like 
manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  ^)pear  to  men 
of  judgment  that  in  this  and  other  particuhin, 
wheresoever  my  conception  and  notion  may  differ 
from  the  ancient  yet  I  am  studious  to  keep  the 
ancient  terms. 

For  hoping  well  to  deliver  myself  from  mistaking, 
hy  the  order  and  perspicuous  expressing  of  that  I 
do  propound ;  I  am  otherwise  zeidous  and  affection- 
ate to  recede  as  little  from  antiquity,  either  in  term* 
or  opinions,  as  may  stand  with  truth,  and  the  pro- 
ficience  of  knowledge. 

And  herein  1  cannot  a  little  marvel  at  the  phi- 
losopher Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in  such  a  spirit 
of  difference  and  contradiction  towards  all  antiquity, 
undertaking  not  only  to  frame  new  words  of  science 
at  pleasure,  but  to  confoimd  and  extingnish  all  an- 
cient wisdom :  ins(»nueh  as  he  never  nameth  or 
menticmeth  an  ancient  anthcv  or  opinion,  bat  to 
c<mfute  and  reprove;  wherein  for  glory,  and  draw- 
ing followers  and  ditei|de8,  he  took  the  right  coarse. 

For  certainly  there  cometh  to  pass,  and  h^ 
place  in  human  truth,  that  which  was  noted  and 
pronounced  in  the  highest  truth,  "  Veni  in  nomine 
Patris,  nec  recipitis  me ;  si  quis  venerit  in  nomine 
suo,  eum  recipietis."  But  in  this  divine  aphorism, 
considering  to  wh<Hn  it  was  applied,  namely,  to  an- 
tichrist, the  highest  deceiver,  we  may  discern  well, 
that  the  coming  in  a  man's  own  name,  without  re- 
gard of  antiquity  or  paternity,  is  no  good  sign  of 
truth,  although  it  be  joined  with  the  fortune  and 
success  of  an  "Eum  recipietis."  , 

But  for  this  excellent  person,  Aristotle,  I  will 
think  of  him,  that  he  learned  tlwt  hunoor  of  his 
scholar,  vith  whom,  it  seemeth,  he  did  emulate,  the 
one  to  conquer  all  opinions,  as  the  other  to  conquer 
all  nations :  wherein  nevertheless,  it  may  be,  he 
may  at  some  men's  hands,  that  are  of  a  bitter  dis- 
position, get  a  like  title  as  his  scholar  did. 

"  Felix  terranim  prado,  non  utile  mundo 
Editiu  exemplum,"  etc. 

So, 

"Felix  doctrinoe  piwdo." 

But  to  me,  on  the  other  side,  that  do  desire  as  much 
as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  intercourse 
between  antiquity  and  proficience,  it  seemeth  best 
to  keep  way  with  antiquity  usque  ad  arnsi  and 
therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though  I  some- 
times alter  the  uses  and  definitions ;  according  to 
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the  modernte  proceeding  in  civil  government,  where, 
although  there  be  some  alteration,  yet  that  holdeth 
which  Tacitus  wisely  noteth,  "  eadem  magistratuum 
Tocabula." 

To  return  therefore  to  the  nse  and  acception  of 
the  term  metaphysie,  as  I  do  now  understand  the 
word  I  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been  already 
said',  that  I  intend  philosophia  prima,  summary  phi- 
losophy, and  metaphysie,  which  heretofore  have 
been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two  distinct  things. 
For  the  one  1  have  made  as  a  parent,  or  common 
ancestor,  to  all  knowledge ;  and  the  other  I  have 
now  brought  in,  as  a  branch,  or  descendant,  of  natu- 
ral science.  It  appeareth  likewise  that  I  have  as- 
signed to  summary  philosophy  the  common  principles 
and  axioms  which  are  promiscuous  and  indifTerent 
to  several  sciences  :  I  have  assigned  unto  it  likewise 
the  inquiry  touching  the  operation  of  the  relative 
and  adventiTe  characters  of  essences,  as  quantity, 
similitude,  diversity,  possibility,  and  the  rest ;  with 
this  distinction  and  provision,  that  they  be  handled 
as  they  have  efficacy  in  nature,  and  not  logically. 
It  appeareth  likewise,  that  natural  theology,  which 
heretofore  hath  been  handled  confusedly  with  me- 
taphysie, I  have  enclosed  and  bounded  by  itself. 

It  is  therefore  now  a  question,  what  is  left  re- 
maining for  metaphysie ;  wherein  I  may  without 
prejudice  preserve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of 
antiquity,  that  physic  should  contemplate  that  which 
is  inherent  in  matter,  and  therefore  transitory;  and 
metaphysie,  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed. 
'  And  again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  which 
supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving; 
and  metaphysie  should  handle  that  which  supposeth 
farther  in  nature  a  reason,  understanding,  and  plnt- 
ftmn.  But  the  difference  perspicuously  expressed, 
is  most  familiar  and  sensible. 

For  as  we  divided  natural  philosophy  in  general 
into  the  inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions  of  effects ; 
so  that  part  which  concemeth  the  inquiry  of  causes, 
we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received  and  sound 
division  of  causes ;  the  one  part,  which  is  physic, 
inquireth  and  handletb  the  material  and  efficient 
causes ;  and  the  other,  which  is  metaphysie,  han- 
dleth  the  formal  and  final  causes. 

Physic,  tnking  it  according  to  the  derivation,  and 
not'  according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  is  situate 
in  a  middle  term,  or  distance,  between  natural  history 
and  metaphysie.  For  natural  history  describeth  the 
variety  of  things ;  physic  the  causes,  but  variable  or 
respective  causes ;  and  metaphysie,  the  fixed  and 
constant  causes. 

"  Ltmus  at  bic  dareseit,  et  luec  ut  cera  liqucBcit, 
Uhd  eodemque  igni." 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  to  clay: 
fire  is  the  cause  of  colliquation,  but  respective  to 
wax.  But  fire  is  no  constant  cause  either  of  indti- 
ration  or  colliquation  ;  so  then  the  physical  causes 
are  but  the  efficient  and  the  matter. 

Physic  hath  three  parts,  whereof  two  respect 
nature  united  or  collected,  the  third  eontemplateth 
nature  diffused  or  distributed. 

Nature  is  collected  either  into  one  entire  total, 


or  else  into  the  same  princi{de  or  seeds.  So  u 
the  first  doctrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or 
configuration  of  things,  as,  de  mundo,  de  uoiversi- 
tate  rerum. 

The  second  is  the  dochrine  concerning  the  princi- 
ples or  originals  of  things. 

The  third  is  the  doctrine  concerning  aQ  variety 
and  particularity  of  things;  whether  it  be  of  the 
differing  substances,  or  their  differing  qualities  and 
natures ;  whereof  there  needeih  no  enumeration,  this 
part  being  but  as  a  gloss,  or  paraphrase,  that  titend- 
eth  upon  the  text  of  natural  history. 

Of  these  three  I  cannot  report  any  as  deficient 
In  what  truth  or  perfection  they  are  handled,  I  make 
not  now  any  judgment :  but  they  are  parts  of  know- 
ledge not  deserted  by  the  labour  of  man. 

For  Metaphysie,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  the 
inquiry  of  formal  and  final  causes ;  which  assigns 
tion,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be 
nugatory  and  void,  because  of  the  received  and  in- 
veterate opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is  not 
competent  to  find  out  essential  forms,  or  true  differ- 
ences:  of  which  opinion  we  will  take  this  hdd, 
that  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other  parts  of 
knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sought,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  be  found. 

As  for  the  possibility,  they  are  ill  discoverers  that 
think  there  is  no  land,  when  they  can  see  nothing 
hut  sea. 

But  it  is  manifest,  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of 
ideas,  as  one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as 
upon  a  cliff,  did  descry,  "  That  forms  were  the  tnie 
object  of  knowledge but  lost  the  real  fmit  of  his 
opinion,  by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely  ab- 
stracted from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  deter- 
mined by  matter;  and  so  turning  his  opinion  upon 
theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philoM^y  it 
infected. 

But  if  any  man  shall  keep  a  continual  watchfid 
and  severe  eye  upon  action,  operation,  and  the  use 
of  knowledge,  he  may  advise  and  take  notice  what 
are  the  forms,  the  disclosures  whereof  are  fniitfiil 
and  important  to  the  state  of  man.  For  as  to  the 
forms  of  substances,  man  only  except,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  "  FOTmavit  hominem  de  limo  terra,  et  spiravit 
in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitK,"  and  not  as  of  nil 
other  creatures,  *'  Prodncant  aquie,  producat  terra;*" 
the  forms  of  substances,  I  say,  as  they  are  now 
compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied,  are  so 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possiUe  or  to  purpose,  to  seek 
in  gross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  which  make 
woi^  which  by  composition  and  transposition  of 
letters  are  infinite. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  to  inquire  the  form  of  those 
sounds  or  voices,  which  make  simple  letters,  is  easily 
comprehensible;  and  being  known,  induceth  and 
manifesteth  the  forms  of  all  words,  which  consist  and 
are  cnmpoanded  of  them.  In  the  same  manner  to 
inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold  ;  nay, 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit :  but  to  inquire  the 
forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vegetation, 
of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density,  of  tenu- 
ity, of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natuKS  and 
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^itiPB,  which,  like  an  alphabet^  are  not  many,  and 
of  which  the  essences,  upheld  by  matter,  of  all  crea- 
tnm  doconnst ;  to  inquire,  I  say,  the  true  fbrmi  of 
ibeie,  it  that  part  of  metaphysie  which  we  now 
define  of 

Not  but  that  phytic  doth  make  inquiry,  and  take 
eoDsidentioD  of  the  same  natures  :  but  how  ?  Only 
u  to  the  material  and  efficient  causes  of  them,  and 
not  as  to  tfie  fonns.  For  example ;  if  the  cause  of 
vliitencss  tn  snow  or  froth  be  inquired,  and  it  be 
Tendered  thos;  that  the  subtile  intermixture  of  air 
and  water  is  the  cause,  it  is  well  rendered ;  but 
iKTenheless,  is  this  the  form  of  whiteness  P  No,  but 
it  is  the  efficient,  which  is  ever  but  vehicutnm  formee. 

This  part  of  metaphysic  I  do  not  find 
li^S'ib?'  laboured  and  performed,  whereat  I 
SUman!  """"f^I  because  I  hold  it  not  pos- 
sible to  be  invented  by  that  course  of 
inrention  which  hath  been  nsed,  in  regard  that  men, 
vhich  ii  the  root  of  all  error,  have  made  too  untimely 
adepannre,  and  too  remote  a  recess  from  particulars. 

But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic  which  I 
report  R8  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  excellent 
in  two  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the  duty  and 
*irfiie  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the  infinity  of 
indi?idual  experience,  as  much  as  the  conception  of 
inith  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the  complaint  of 
vita  Iretis,  ars  longa  ;  which  is  performed  by  unit- 
iog  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  sciences:  for 
knowledges  are  as  pyramids,  whereof  history  is  the 
ituis.  So  of  natural  philosophy,  the  basis  is  oatn- 
nd  history ;  the  stage  next  the  basis  is  physic ; 
the  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is  metaphysic. 
As  for  the  vertical  point,  "  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus 
i  principio  nsqne  ad  linem,"  the  summary  law  of 
nature,  we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  cnn 
sttain  unto  it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages 
ofkaowledge,  and  are  to  them  that  are  depraved  no 
better  than  the  giants'  hills. 

"  Ter  nmt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ousm 

Scilicct,  ktque  Uaw  froDdotum  involvers  Olympum." 

Brt  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
Rod,  they  arc  as  the  three  acclamations,  Sancte, 
mete,  sancte  ;  holy  in  the  description  or  dilatation 
of  his  works ;  holy  in  the  connexion  or  concatena- 
tion of  them ;  and  holy  in  the  union  of  them  in  a 
perpetual  and  uniform  law. 

And  therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent  in 
Parmenides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation 
in  them,  that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity. 
So  iheii  nlways  that  knowledge  is  worthiest,  which 
i*  charged  with  the  least  mnltiplicity ;  whitrh  ap- 
pweth  to  be  metaphysic,  as  that  which  considereth 
'he  simple  forms  or  differences  of  things,  u-hich  are 
few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co-ordinalims 
•hereof  make  all  this  variety. 

The  second  respect  which  valueth  and  commend- 
eth  this  part  of  metaphysic  is,  that  it  doth  enfran- 
chise the  power  of  man  unto  the  greatest  liberty 
and  possibiUty  of  works  and  eflTects.  For  physic 
farrieth  men  in  narrow  and  restrained  ways,  subject 
•"  many  accidents  of  impediments,  imitating  the 
omnary  flexuous  courses  of  nature ;  but  "  latie  un- 


dique  sunt  sapientibus  vim:*'  to  sapience,  which  was 
anciently  defined  to  be  "rerum  divinumm  et  huma- 
narum  scientia,"  there  is  ever  choice  of  means :  for 
physical  causes  give  light  tonew  invention  in  simili 
materia.  Bat  whosoever  knoweth  any  fonri,  know- 
eth  the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing  that 
nature  upon  any  variety  of  matter,  and  so  is  less 
restrained  in  operation,  either  to  the  basis  of  the 
matter,  or  the  condition  of  the  pfhcient :  which  kind 
of  knowledge  Solomon  likewise,  though  in  a  more 
divine  sense,  elegantly  describeth :  "Non  arctabun- 
titr  gressus  lui,  et  currens  non  habebis  ofiTendiculum." 
The  ways  of  sapience  are  not  much  liable  either  to 
particularity  or  chance. 

The  second  part  of  metaphysic  is  the  inquiry  of 
final  causes,  which  1  am  moved  to  report,  not  as 
omitted,  but  as  misplaced;  and  yet  if  it  were  but  a 
fault  in  order,  I  would  not  speak  of  it :  for  order  is 
matter  of  illustration,  but  pertaineth  not  to  the  sub- 
stance of  sciences.  But  this  misplacing  hath  caused 
a  deficience,  or  at  least  a  great  improficience  in  the 
sciences  themselves.  For  the  handliag  of  final 
causes,  mixed  with  the  rest  in  physical  inquiries, 
hath  intercepted  the  severe  and  diligent  inquiry  of 
all  real  and  physical  causes,  and  given  men  the 
occasion  to  stay  upon  these  satisfactory  and  specious 
causes,  to  the  great  arrest  and  prejudice  of  farther 
discovery. 

For  this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever 
anchoreth  upon  that  shore,  but  by  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  others,  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upon  these 
flats  of  discoursing  causes.  For  to  say  that  the 
hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for  a  quickset  and  fence 
about  the  sight ;  or,  that  the  firmness  of  the  skins 
and  hides  of  living  creatures  is  to  defend  them  from 
the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  ;  or,  that  the  bones 
are  for  the  columns  or  beams,  whereujxm  the  frames 
of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are  built;  or,  that 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  the  protecting  of  the  fruit ; 
or,  that  the  clouds  are  for  watering  of  the  earth  ; 
or,  that  the  solidness  of  the  earth  is  for  the  station 
and  mansion  of  living  creatures,  and  the  like,  is 
well  inquired  and  collected  in  metaphysic ;  but  io 
physic  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are  indeed 
but  remoras  and  hinderances  to  stay  and  slug  the 
ship  from  farther  sailing,  and  have  brought  this  to 
pass,  that  the  search  of  the  physical  causes  bath 
been  neglected,  and  passed  in  silence. 

And  therefore  the  natural  philosophy  of  Demo- 
critas,and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose  a  mind 
or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed  the 
form  thereof,  able  to  maintain  itself,  to  infinite 
essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which  they  term  fortune ; 
seemeth  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  recital 
and  fragments  which  remain  unto  us,  in  particula- 
rities of  physical  causes,  more  real  and  better  in- 
quired than  that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato;  whereof 
both  intermingled  final  causes,  (he  one  as  a  part  of 
theology,  and  the  other  as  a  part  of  logic,  which 
were  the  favourite  studies  respectively  of  both  those 
persons.  Not  because  those  final  causes  arc  not 
true,  and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within 
their  own  province;  but  because  their  excursions  into 
the  limits  of  physical  causes  has  bred  arastness  and 
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BoHtude  in  that  track.  Tor,  otherwise,  keeping  their 
precincts  and  bordera,  men  are  extremely  deceived 
if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at 
all  between  them.  For  the  cause  rendered,  that 
the  hairs  about  the  eye-lids  are  for  the  safeguard  of 
the  sight,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  rendered,  that 
pilonty  is  incident  to  orifices  of  mmctnre ;  Moscosi 
fontes,  etc.  Nor  the  cause  Tendered^  that  the  firm- 
ness of  hides  is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  against 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold,  doth  not  impugn  the 
cause  rendered,  that  contraction  of  pores  is  incident 
to  the  outwardest  parts,  in  regard  of  their  adjecenee 
to  foreign  or  unlike  bodies ;  and  so  of  the  rest : 
Iwth  causes  being  true  and  compatible,  the  one  de- 
claring an  intention,  the  other  a  consequence  only. 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  question,  or  derogate 
from  Divine  Providence,  but  highly  confirm  and  ex- 
alt it.  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  is  the  greater  and 
deeper  politician,  that  can  make  other  men  the  in- 
stmments  of  his  will  and  ends,  and  yet  never  ac- 
quaint them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they  shall  do 
it,  and  yet  not  know  what  they  do ;  than  he  that 
imparteth  his  meaning  to  those  he  employetb :  so 
is  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable,  when  nature 
intendeth  one  thing,  and  Proridence  draweth  forth 
another ;  than  if  he  had  commnnicBtcd  to  particu- 
lar creatures,  and  motions,  the  characters  and  im- 
pressions of  his  providence.  And  thus  much  for 
metaphysio;  the  latter  part  whereof  I  allow  as  ex- 
tant, but  wish  it  confined  to  its  proper  place. 

Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  made  a 
principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  with  physic  special, 
and  metaphysic,  which  is  mathematic  ;  but  I  think 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  the 
light  of  order,  to  place  it  as  a  branch  or  metaphysic : 
for  the  subject  of  it  being  quantity,  not  quantity 
indefinite,  which  is  but  a  relative,  and  belongeth  to 
philosophia  prima,  as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity 
determined,  or  proportionable  i  it  t^peareth  to  be 
one  of  the  essential  forms  of  things  t  as  that  that  is 
eansative  in  nature  of  a  numba  of  effects ;  insomuch 
as  we  see,  in  the  schools  both  of  Democritos  and 
Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  ascribe  Figure  to  the 
first  seeds  of  things,  and  the  other  did  suppose 
Numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of 
thingti;  and  it  is  true  also,  that  of  all  other  form, 
as  we  understand  forms,  it  is  the  most  abstracted 
and  separable  from  matter,  and  therefore  most  pro- 
per to  metaphysic ;  which  hath  likewise  been  the 
cause  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  and  inquired, 
than  any  of  the  other  forms,  which  are  more  im- 
mersed into  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  to  delight  in 
the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  a  cham- 
patn  region,  and  not  in  the  enclosures  of  particula- 
rity; the  mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge  were 
the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  this  science,  it  is  not 
much  material  t  only  we  have  endeavoured,  in  these 
our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of  perspective^  that 
one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pare  or  mixed.  To 


the  pure  mathematics  are  those  sciences  belonging 
which  handle  quantity  determinate,  merely  severed 
from  any  axioms  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  these 
are  two,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic ;  the  one  hand- 
ling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other  dissevered. 

Mixed  hath  for  subject  some  axioms  or  parts  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  considereth  quantity  deter- 
mined, as  it  is  aaxiliary  and  incident  unto  them. 

For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be  inTented 
with  sufficient  sabtilty,  nor  demonstrated  with  suffi- 
cient perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto  use  with 
sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and  intervening 
of  the  mathematics :  of  which  sort  are  perspective, 
music,  astronomy,  cosmography,  architecture,  en- 
ginery, and  divers  others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
the  excellent  use  of  the  pare  mathematics,  in  that 
they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit 
and  faculties  intellectual.  For,  if  the  wit  be  dull, 
they  sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it;  if 
too  inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it.  So  that 
as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great 
use  in  respect  it  maketb  a  quick  eye,  and  a  body 
ready  to  put  itself  into  all  postures ;  so  in  the  ma- 
thematics, that  use  which  is  collateral  and  interre- 
nient,  is  no  less  Worthy  than  that  which  is  principal 
and  intended, 

And  as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  1  may  only 
make  this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  kinds  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  dis- 
closed. 

Thus  much  of  natural  science,  or  the  part  of  na- 
ture speculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of 
natural  philosophy,  we  will  divide  it  into  three  parts, 
experimental,  philosophical,  and  magical ;  which 
three  parts  active  have  a  correspondence  and  analogy 
with  the  three  parts  speculative,  natural  history, 
physic,  and  metaphysic  :  for  many  operations  have 
been  invented,  sometimes  by  a  casual  incidence  and 
occurrence,  sometimes  by  a  purposed  experiment ; 
and  of  those  which  have  been  found  by  an  inten- 
tional experiment,  some  have  been  found  out  by 
varying  or  extending  the  same  experiment,  some 
by  transferring  and  compounding  divers  experiments, 
the  one  into  the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an 
empiric  may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  there 
cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and  designa- 
tions  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their  speculation 
wilt  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  practice.  But  these 
are  but  coastings  along  the  shore,  premendo  littus 
iniquum  :  for,  it  seemeth  to  me,  there  can  hardly  be 
discovered  any  radical  or  fundamental  alterations 
and  innovations  in  nature,  either  by  the  fortune  and 
essays  of  experiments,  or  by  the  light  and  directim 
of  physical  causes. 

If  therefore  we  have  reported  meta-  Naturaiia  ma. 
physic  deficient,  it  must  fcdlow,  that  we  sicaoperaUn 
do  the  like  of  natural  magflc,  which  ''*v>r- 
hath  relation  thereunto.  For  as  for  the  natural 
magic  whereof  now  there  is  mention  in  booVs,  con- 
taining certain  credulous  and  snperstitious  conceits 
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nod  observations  of  sympaihicB,  and  antipathies,  and 
hidden  proprieties,  and  some  frivolous  experiments, 
strange  iMher  by  di^uisemenl,  than  in  themselves : 
it  is  as  far  diflTering  in  truth  of  nature  from  sitch 
a  knowledge  as  we  require,  as  the  story  of  king 
Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeauz,  differs 
from  Cant's  Coouneiitaries  in  truth  of  story.  For 
it  is  naiiifest  that  CsBsardid  greater  things  de  vero, 
Ifaan  those  imaginary  heroes  were  feigned  to  do;  Imt 
be  did  them  not  in  that  fabulous  manner.  Of  this 
kind  of  learning  the  fable  of  Ixion  was  a  figure, 
vho  designed  to  enjoy  Juno,  the  goddess  of  power ; 
and  instead  of  her  had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of 
which  mixtnre  were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

So  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
iBaginations,  instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober  in- 
quiry of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of 
strange  and  impossible  shapes.  And  therefore  we 
may  note  in  these  sciences,  which  hold  so  much  of 
imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenerate  natural 
BOgic,  alchemy,  astrology,  and  the  like,  that,  in  their 
propositions,  the  description  of  the  means  is  ever 
more  monstrous  than  the  pretence  or  end. 

For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable,  that  he  that 
knoweth  well  the  natures  of  weight,  of  eoloart  of 
pliant  and  fragile  in  respect  of  the  hammer,  of  vo- 
latile and  fixed  in  respect  of  the  Rre,  and  the  rest. 
Buy  superinduce  upon  stnne  metal  the  nature  and 
form  of  gold  by  snch  mechanic  as  belongeth  to 
the  production  of  the  natures  afore  rehearsed,  than 
that  some  grains  of  the  medicine  projected  should 
in  a  few  moments  of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quicksilver, 
or  other  material,  into  gold  :  so  it  is  more  probable, 
that  he,  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  arefaction,  the 
nature  of  assimilation,  of  nourishment  to  the  thing 
Qoorished,  the  manner  of  increase  and  clearing  of 
sinrits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations  which  spirits 
nake  npon  the  humours  and  solid  parts ;  shall,  by 
ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings,  medicines, 
aoti<m8,  and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or  restore  some 
degree  of  yoatb  or  vivacity,  than  that  it  can  be 
dime  with  the  nse  of  a  few  drops  or  acrnples  of 
a  liqitor  or  receipt.  To  conclude  therefore,  the  true 
■staral  magic,  which  is  that  great  libera  and  lati- 
tnde  oS  operation  which  dependeth  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  forms,  T  may  report  deficient,  as  the  rela- 
tive thereof  is ;  to  which  part,  if  we  be  serious,  and 
incline  not  to  vanities  and  plausible  discourse,  be- 
sides the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations 
themselves  from  metaphysic,  there  are  pertinent 
two  points  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of 
preparation,  the  other  by  way  of  caution;  the 

Iii«ntarium  ^  ™"^*  * 

opmnhniDa-  dar  resembling  an  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  man,  containing  all  the  inven- 
tions, being  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature  or  art, 
which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man  is  already 
possessed,  oat  of  which  doth  naturally  result  a  note, 
what  things  are  yet  held  impossiUe  or  not  invent- 
ed :  which  cdendar  will  be  the  more  artificial,  and 
wrvieeable,  if  to  every  reputed  impossibility  you 
add  what  thing  is  extant,  which  cometh  the  near- 
est in  degree  to  that  impossibility ;  to  the  end,  that 
b]r  these  optatives  9nd  potent^  man's  inquiry 


may  be  the  more  awake  in  deducing  direction  of 
works  from  the  speculation  of  causes :  and  se- 
condly, that  those  experiments  be  not  only  esteem- 
ed which  have  an  immediate  and  present  use,  but 
those  principally  which  are  of  most  universal  conse- 
quence for  invention  of  other  experiments,  and  those 
which  give  most  light  to  the  invention  of  causes ; 
for  the  invention  of  the  marinei's  needle,  which 
giveth  the  direction,  is  of  no  less  benefit  for  naviga- 
tion, than  the  invention  of  the  sails,  which  give  the 
motion. 

Thus  have  I  passed  thrmigh  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof,  wherein  if  I  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  doctrines,  and 
thereby  shall  move  contradiction :  for  my  part,  as 
I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend. 
If  it  be  truth, 

Non  CADimua  surdia,  respondGDl  omnia  sylvte : 

the  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  or  no.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was 
wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands 
to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons 
to  fight:  so  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which 
cometh  peaceably  with  chalk  lo  mark  up  those 
mittds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
tention. 

But  there  remaineth  a  division  of  natural  philo- 
sophy according  to  the  report  of  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  or  subject :  and  that 
is  positive  and  considerative  ;  when  the  inquiry  re- 
porteth  either  an  assertion,  or  a  doubt.  These 
doubts,  or  non  liquets,  are  of  two  sorts,  particular, 
and  total.  For  the  first,  we  see  a  good  example 
thereof  in  Aristode's  Problems,  which  deserved  to 
have  had  a  better  continuance ;  but  so,  nevertheless, 
as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warning  is  to  be  given 
and  taken.  The  registering  of  donbts  hath  two  ex- 
cellent uses :  The  one,  that  it  saveth  philosc^hy 
iVom  errors  and  falsehoods,  when  that  which  is  not 
fully  appearing  is  not  collected  into  assertion, 
wherel^  error  might  draw  errw,  but  is  reserved  in 
doobL  The  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts  is  as 
so  many  suckers  or  spunges  to  draw  use  of  know- 
ledge ;  insomuch,  as  that  which,  if  doubts  had  not 
preceded,  a  man  should  never  have  advised,  but 
passed  it  over  without  note,  by  the  suggestion  and 
sohcitation  of  doubts  is  made  to  be  attended  and 
applied.  But  both  these  commodities  do  scarcely 
countervail  an  inconvenience  which  will  intrude 
itself,  if  it  be  not  debarred;  which  is,  that,  when  a 
doubt  is  once  received,  men  labour  rather  how  to 
keep  it  a  doubt  still,  than  how  to  s(^ve  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly bend  their  wits. .  Of  this  we  see  the  fiw 
miliar  example  in  lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which, 
if  they  have  once  admitted  a  doub^  It  goeth  ever 
after  authorized  for  a  doubt.  But  that  nse  of  wit 
and  knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth 
to  make  doubtful  things  certain,  and  ncA  those  which 
labour  to  make  certain  things  doubtfol.  continuatio 
Therefore  these  calendars  of  doubts  I 
commend  aq  excellent  things,  so  that  " 
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there  be  this  caution  used,  that  when  thpy  be 
throughly  sified  and  brought  to  resolution,  they  be 
from  thenceforth  omitted,  discarded,  and  not  con- 
tinued to  cherish  and  encourage  men  in  doubting. 
To  which  calendar  of  doubts  or  problems,  I  advise 
to  be  annexed  another  calendar,  as  much  or  more 
material,  which  is  a  calendar  of  popu- 
SSianim  errors,  I  mean  chiefly  in  natural  his- 

erauaiitium  tory,  such  as  pass  in  speech  and  con- 
tai^^^  ceit,  and  are  nevertheless  apparently 
detected  and  convicted  of  untruth,  that 
man's  knowledge  be  not  weakened  nor  embased  by 
such  dross  and  vanity. 

As  for  the  doubts  or  non  liquets  general  or  in 
total,  I  understand  those  differences  of  opinions 
touching  the  principles  of  nature,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal points  of  the  same,  which  have  caused  the  diver- 
sity of  aects,  schools,  and  philosophies,  as  that  of 
Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Democrirus,  Parmenides, 
and  the  rest.  For  although  Aristotle,  as  though  he 
had  been  of  Ihe  race  of  the  Ottomans,  thought  he 
could  not  reign,  except  the  first  thing  he  did  he 
killed  alt  his  brethren  ;  yet  to  those  that  seek  truth 
and  not  magistrality,  it  cannot  but  seem  a  matter  of 
great  profit,  to  see  before  them  the  several  opinions 
touching  the  foundations  of  nature  :  not  for  any  ex- 
act truth  that  can  be  expected  in  those  theories : 
for  as  the  same  phenomena  in  astronomy  are  satis- 
fied by  the  received  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  the  proper  motions  of  the  planets,  with  their 
eccentrics,  and  epicycles)  and  likewise  by  the  the- 
ory of  Copemiciu,  who  sapposed  the  earth  to  move, 
and  the  calculations  are  indi&rently  agreeable  to 
both  ;  80  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience 
is  many  times  satisfied  by  several  theories  and  phi- 
losophies ;  whereas  to  find  the  real  truth  requireth 
another  manner  of  severity  and  attention.  For,  as 
Aristotle  saith,  that  children  at  the  first  will  call 
every  woman  mother,  but  afterward  they  come  to 
distinguish  according  to  truth  :  so  experience,  if  it 
be  in  childhood,  will  call  every  philosophy  mother, 
but  when  it  cometh  to  ripeness,  it  will  discern  the 
true  mother ;  so  as  in  the  mean  time  it  is  good  to 
see  the  several  glosses  and  opinions  upon  nature, 
whereof  it  may  be  every  one  in  some  one  point  hath 
seen  clearer  than  his  fellows  ;  therefore  I  wish  some 
collection  to  be  made  painfully  and  understandingly 
de  antiquis  philosophiis,  out  of  all  the 

phii"uSl)'3"iia-  po^"''^*^  light  which  remaineth  to  as  of 
them  :  which  kind  of  work  I  find  de- 
ficient. But  here  I  must  give  warning,  that  it  be 
done  distinctly  and  severally,  the  philosophies  of 
every  one  throughout  by  themselves,  and  not  by 
titles  packed  and  fagotted  up  together,  as  hath  been 
done  by  Plutarch.  For  it  is  the  harmony  of  a  phi- 
losophy in  itself,  which  giveth  it  light  and  credence ; 
whereas  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it  will  seem 
more  foreign  and  dissonant.  For  as  when  I  read  in 
Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero  or  Claudius,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  times,  iuducements,  and  occasions,  I 
find  them  not  so  strange  ;  but  when  I  read  them  in 
Suetonius  Tranqnillus,  gathered  into  titles  and 
bundles,  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they  seem  more 
monstrous  and  incredible ;  so  is  it  of  any  philosophy 


reported  entire,  and  dismembered  by  articles.  Nei- 
ther do  I  exclude  opinions  of  latter  limes  to  be 
likewise  represented  in  this  calendar  of  sects  of 
philosophy,  as  that  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus, 
eloquently  reduced  into  a  harmony  by  the  pen  of 
Severinns  the  Dane,  and  that  of  Tilesius,  and  his 
scholar  Donius,  being  as  a  pastoral  philosophy,  full 
of  sense,  but  of  no  great  depth  :  and  that  of  Fra- 
castorius,  who  though  he  pretended  not  to  make 
any  new  philosophy,  yet  did  use  the  absoluteness 
of  his  own  sense  upon  the  old :  and  that  of  Gil- 
bertus,  our  countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  demonstrations,  the  opinions  of  Xeno- 
phanes :  and  any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three 
beams  of  man's  knowledge,  that  ii,  Radius  direciiu, 
which  is  referred  to  natore ;  Radius  refractus,  which 
is  referred  to  God,  and  cannot  report  truly  because 
of  the  inequality  of  the  medium ;  there  restetfa  Ra- 
dios reflexus,  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contem- 
plateth  himself. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge  where- 
unto  the  ancient  oracle  directeth  us,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  ;  which  deserveth  the  more 
accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it  toucheth  us 
more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  end  and 
term  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  intention  of  man, 
so,  notwithstanding,  it  is  but  a  portion  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  continent  of  nature  ;  and  generally 
let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all  partitions  of  knowledges 
be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sections  and  separations;  and  that  the  continuance 
and  entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved.  For  the 
contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  sciences  to  be- 
come barren,  shallow,  and  erroneous,  while  they  have 
not  been  nourished  and  maintained  from  the  common 
fountain.  So  we  see  Cicero  the  orator  complained 
of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  was  the  first 
■  hat  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  whereupon 
rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal  art.  So  we 
may  see,  that  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  touching 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  astronomy  itself 
cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of 
the  phsenomena,  yet  natural  philosophy  may  correct. 
So  we  see  also  that  the  science  of  medicine,  if  it  be 
destitute  and  forsaken  1^  natural  philosophy,  it  is 
not  much  better  than  an  empirical  practice. 

With  this  reservation  therefore  we  proceed  to 
Human  Philosophy,  or  humani^,  which  hath  two 
parts :  the  one  considereth  man  segregate  or  distri- 
butively  ;  the  other  congregate  or  in  society.  So  as 
human  philosophy  is  either  simple  and  particnlar, 
or  conjugate  and  civil.  Humanity  particular  eoa- 
sisteth  of  the  same  parts  whereof  man  consisteth, 
that  is,  of  knowledges  which  respect  the  body,  and 
of  knowledges  that  respect  the  mind  ;  but'before  we 
distribute  so  far,  it  is  good  to  constitute.  For  1  do 
tnke  the  consideration  in  general,  and  at  large,  of 
human  nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipated  and  made 
a  knowledge  by  itself;  not  so  much  in  regard  of 
those  dolightfut  and  elegant  discourses  which  have 
been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of  his  miseries, 
of  his  state  and  life,  and  the  tike  adjuncts  of  his 
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coramoo  and  undivided  nature  j  but  chiefly  in  regard 
of  the  knovlcdge  caracerning  the  sympathies  and 
cooeoidaiices  between  the  mind  and  body,  which 
being  mixed,  cannot  be  pn^terly  assigned  to  the 
nenees  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  Inanehes :  for  as  all 
Ingiies  and  amities  consist  of  mutual  intelligence 
aod  matual  offices,  so  Uiis  league  of  mind  and  body 
hath  these  two  parts,  how  the  one  discloseth  the 
other,  and  how  the  one  worketh  upon  the  other ; 
DiRovery,  and  Impression. 

The  former  of  these  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both 
vS  prediction  or  prenotioo,  whereof  the  one  is  ho- 
Doored  with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
of  Hippocrates.  And  although  they  have  of  later 
time  been  used  to  be  coupled  with  8(]{)erstitioiis  and 
^tagtical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  restored  to 
their  true  state,  (hey  have  both  of  them  a  solid 
gnMrod  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use  in  life.  The 
^  .  first  is  physiognomy,  which  discovereth 
■omt^^gM-  disposition  of  the  mind  by  the  linea- 
u^rijre^iDotu  nentg  of  the  bo^y.    xhe  second  is  the 

exposition  of  natural  dreams,  which  dis- 
eofmth  the  state  o£  the  body  by  the  imaginatitHis  of 
the  mind.  In  the  former  of  Uiese  I  note  a  deiicience, 
for  Aristotle  hath  very  ingeniously  and  diligently 
handled  the  factnres  of  the  body,  but  not  the  gestures 
of  the  body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  art, 
and  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  linea- 
menls  of  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and  incli- 
nation of  the  mind  in  general;  but  the  motions  of  the 
coimteoance  and  parts  do  not  only  so,  but  do  farther 
diiclose  the  present  humoor  and  state  of  the  mind 
aod  will.  For,  as  your  msjesty  saith  most  aptly 
and  elegantly,  "  As  the  tongue  speaketh  to  the  ear, 
so  the  gestnre  speaketh  to  the  eye."  And  therefore 
a  number  of  subtle  persons,  whose  eyes  do  dwell 
Q[Km  the  faces  and  fashions  of  men,  do  well  know 
the  advantage  of  this  observation,  as  being  most 
psrt  of  their  abili^ ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  bat 
ibat  h  is  a  great  discovery  of  dissiranlattons^  and  a 
great  direction  in  business. 

The  latter  branch,  timching  impression,  hafii  not 
been  collected  into  art,  but  hath  been  handled  dis- 
perwdly;  and  it  hath  the  same  relation  or  anti- 
drophe  that  the  former  hath.  For  the  consideration 
w  double ;  "  Either  how,  and  how  far  the  humours 
and  rflfects  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work  upon  the 
mind;  or  again.  How,  and  how  far  the  passions  or 
apprehensions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or  work  upon 
ihe  body."  The  former  of  these  hath  been  inquired 
and  considered,  as  a  part  and  appendix  of  medicine, 
Irtitmuch  more  as  a  part  of  religicm  or  superstition : 
for  the  physician  prescribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in 
frenzies  and  melancholy  passions,  and  pretendeth 
alio  to  exhibit  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to 
confirm  the  coorage,  to  clarify  the  wits,  to  corrobo- 
rate the  memory,  and  the  like :  hut  the  scruples  aod 
nperstitimis  of  diet,  and  other  regiment  of  the 
Ix^,  in  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  heresy 
of  the  Manieheans,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  do 
fwed :  so  likewise  the  ordinances  in  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the  blood  and 
the  (a,t,  distinguishing  between  beasts  clean  and  un- 


clean for  meat,  are  many  and  strict.  Nay  the  faith 
itself,  being  clear  and  serene  from  all  clotids  of  cere- 
mony, yet  retaineth  the  use  of  ftstings,  abstinences, 
and  other  macerati<m8  and  humiliations  of  the  body, 
as  things  teal  and  not  figurative.  The  root  and  life 
of  all  which  prescripts  is,  besidea  the  ceremony, 
the  consideration  of  that  dependency  which  the 
affections  oi  the  mind  are  submitted  unto  upon  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  body.  And  if  any  man 
of  weak  judgment  do  conceive,  that  this  suffering  of 
the  mind  from  the  body,  doth  either  question  the 
immortality,  or  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul,  he  may  be  taught  in  easy  instances,  that  the 
infant  in  the  mother's  womb  is  compatible  with  the 
mother,  and  yet  separable ;  and  the  most  absolute 
monarch  is  sometimes  led  by  his  servants,  and  yet 
without  subjection.  As  for  the  reciprocal  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  operation  of  the  conceits  and 
passions  of  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  we  see  all  wise 
physicians,  in  the  prescriptiuis  of  their  regiments 
to  their  patients,  do  ever  consider  accidentia  animi, 
as  of  great  force  to  further  or  hinder  remedies,  or 
recoveries  i  and  more  especially  it  is  an  inquiry  of 
great  depth  and  worth  concerning  imagination, 
how,  and  how  for  it  altereth  the  body  proper  of  the 
imaginant.  For  although  it  hath  a  manifest  power 
to  hurt,  it  fblloweth  not  it  hath  the  same  degree  of 
power  to  help  ;  no  more  than  a  man  can  conclude, 
that  because  there  be  pestilent  airs,  able  suddenly  to 
kill  a  man  in  health,  therefore  there  should  be  sove- 
reign airs,  able  suddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  sickness. 
But  the  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great  use, 
though  it  needeth,  as  Socrates  said,  "  a  Delian 
diver,"  being  difficult  and  profound.  But  unto  rII 
this  knowledge  de  communi  vinculo,  of  the  concord- 
ances between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
inquiry  is  most  necessary,  which  considereth  of  the 
seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  of  the 
mind  do  take  and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the 
body )  which  knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and 
is  controverted,  and  deserveth  to  be  much  better 
inquired.  For  the  opinifm  of  Plato,  who  placed  the 
understanding  in  the  brain,  animosity  (which  he  did 
unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixture  with 
pride)  in  the  heart,  and  concupiscence  or  sensuality 
in  the  liver,  deserveth  not  to  be  despised,  but  much 
less  to  be  allowed.  So  then  we  have  constituted,  as 
in  our  own  wish  and  advice,  the  inquiry  touching 
human  nature  entire,  as  a  just  portion  of  knowledge 
to  be  handled  npart. 

The  knowledge  that  concerneth  man's  Body,  is 
divided  as  the  good  of  man's  body  is  divided,  onto 
which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  man's  body  is  of 
four  kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure : 
so  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art  of  cure ;  art 
of  decoration,  which  is  called  cosmetic  ;  art  of  acti- 
vity, which  is  called  athletic  i  and  art  voluptuary, 
which  Tacitus  truly  calleth  "  eruditus  luxus."  This 
sulgect  of  man's  body  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature 
most  susceptible  of  remedy}  but  then  that  remedy 
is  most  susceptible  of  error.  For  the  same  stibtiliy 
of  the  subject  doth  cause  large  possibility,  and  easy 
failing ;  and  therefore  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  the 
more  exact 
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To  speak  tlierefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resume 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higher ;  the 
ancient  opinion  that  man  was  microcosmus,  an  ab- 
stract or  model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fantastically 
strained  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchemists,  as  if  there 
were  to  be  found  in  man's  body  certain  correspond- 
ences and  parallels,  which  shonld  have  respect  to 
•11  varieties  of  things,  as  stars,  planets,  minerals, 
which  are  extant  in  the  great  world.  Bnt  tiios 
mach  is  evidently  true,  that  of  all  substances  which 
nature  hath  produced,  man's  body  is  the  most  ex- 
tremely compoimded.  For  we  see  herbs  and  plants 
are  nourished  by  earth  and  water ;  beasts  for  the 
most  part  by  herbs  and  fruits  ;  man  by  the  flesh  of 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  herbs,  grains,  fruits,  water,  and 
the  manifold  alterations,  dressings,  and  preparations 
of  these  several  bodies,  before  they  come  to  be  his 
food  and  aliment.  Add  hereunto,  that  beasts  have 
a  more  simple  order  of  life,  and  less  change  of  affec- 
tions to  work  upon  their  bodies ;  whereas  man,  in 
his  mansion,  sleep,  exercise,  passions,  hath  infinite 
variations }  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the 
body  of  man  of  all  other  things  is  of  the  most  com- 
pounded mass.  The  soul  on  the  other  side  ia  the 
simplest  of  substances,  as  is  well  expressed; 

"  •  Purninquc  reli(|uit 

^thereum  seouun,  stque  aurai  simplicis  igDem." 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed 
enjoy  no  rest,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that  "Molus 
rerum  est  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidiis  in  loco." 
But  to  the  purpose :  this  varialile  composition  of 
man's  body  hath  made  it  an  instrument  easy  to  dis- 
temper, and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to  conjoin 
music  and  medicine  in  ApoUo,  because  the  office  of 
medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's 
body,  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony.  So  then  the 
subject  being  so  variable,  hath  made  the  art  by  con- 
sequence more  conjectural ;  and  the  art  being  con< 
jectural,  hath  made  so  much  the  more  [dace  to  be 
left  for  imposture.  For  almost  all  other  arts  and 
sciences  are  judged  by  acte  or  master-pieces,  as  I 
may  term  them,  and  not  by  the  successes  and  events. 
The  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  his  plesding, 
and  not  by  the  issue  of  the  cause.  The  master  of 
the  ship  is  judged  by  the  directing  his  course  aright, 
and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage.  But  the 
physician,  and  perhaps  the  politician,  hath  no  par- 
ticular acts  demonstrative  of  hisability,  but  is  judged 
most  by  the  event ;  which  is  ever  but  ns  it  is  taken : 
for  who  can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a 
state  be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or 
accident?  And  therefore  many  times  the  impostor 
is  prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay,  we 
see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such,  ns 
they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch  before 
a  learned  physician.  And  therefore  the  poets  were 
clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreme  folly,  when 
they  made  ^sculapins  and  Circe  brother  and  sister, 
both  children  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  verses,  En.  vii.  772. 

"  Ipse  repertorcm  medicitUD  talis  et  artia 
Fuuniue  PhoebigeDBm  Stygias (letruslt  ad  aadas:" 

And  again,  j£n.  vii.  II. 


"  Dives  inacceuoa  ubi  aolis  filia  lucos,"  etc. 
Fur  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitode, 
witches,  and  old  women,  and  impostors,  have  had  a 
competition  with  physicians.  And  what  followeth  f 
Even  this  I  that  physicians  say  to  themselves,  as 
Solomon  exprnseth  it  upon  a  higher  occasion ; 
"  If  it  be&U  to  me,  as  befaUeth  to  the  fools,  why 
shonld  I  labonr  to  be  more  wise  F  "  And  therefinc 
I  cannot  much  blame  physiciuia,  that  they  use  com- 
monly to  intend  some  oUier  art  or  practice,  which 
they  fancy  more  than  their  profession.  For  yoG 
shall  have  of  them,  antiquaries,  poets,  humanists^ 
statesmen,  merchants,  divines,  and  in  every  of  these 
better  seen  than  in  their  profession;  and  no  doubt, 
apon  this  ground,  that  they  find  that  mediocrity  and 
excellency  in  their  art  maketh  no  difference  in  pro- 
fit or  reputation  towards  their  fortune  ;  for  the 
weakness  of  patients,  and  sweetness  of  life,  and 
nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  depend  on  physiciani 
with  all  their  defects.  But,  nevertheless,  these 
things,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  are  courses  be- 
gotten between  a  little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  of 
^oth  and  default  i  for  if  we  will  excite  and  awake 
our  observation,  we  shall  see,  in  familiar  instances, 
what  a  predominant  faculty  the  subtilty  of  ^rithath 
over  the  variefrjr  of  matter  or  form  i  nothing  more 
variable  than  faeea  and  countenances,  yet  men  can 
bear  in  memory  the  infinite  distinctions  of  them; 
nay,  a  painter  with  a  few  shells  of  colours,  and  the 
benefit  ofhis  eye,  and  habit  of  his  imagination,  can 
imitate  them  all  that  ever  have  been,  are,  or  may 
be,  if  they  were  brought  before  him.  Nothing 
more  variable  than  voices,  yet  men  can  likewise 
discern  them  personalty;  nay,  you  shall  have  s 
buffoon,  or  pantomimus,  will  express  as  many  as  be 
pleaseth.  Nothing  more  variable  than  the  differing 
sounds  of  words,  yet  men  have  found  the  way  to 
reduce  them  to  a  few  simple  letters.  So  that  it  is 
not  the  insufficiency  or  incapacity  of  man's  mind, 
but  it  is  the  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof^  that 
breedeth  these  mases  and  incomprehensions:  forss 
the  sense  afor  off  ia  full  of  mistaking,  bnt  is  exact 
at  hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding ;  the  remedy 
whereof  is  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  organ, 
hut  to  go  nearer  to  the  otgect ;  nnd  therefore  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  if  the  physicians  will  leanj  and  oae 
the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  nature,  they 
may  assume  as  much  as  the  poet  satth  : 

"  Et  quooiam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  artet: 
Mille  mali  species,  mille  salutis  erunt" 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleness  of  their 
art  doth  deserve,  well  shadowed  by  the  poets,  in 
that  they  made  ^sculapius  to  be  the  son  of  the  Son, 
the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other  as  the 
second  stream  ;  bnt  infinitely  more  honoured  by  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the  body  of  man 
the  object  of  his  nuracles,  as  the  soul  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not  that  ever  he 
vouchsnfed  to  do  any  miracle  about  hononr  or  money, 
except  that  one  for  giving  tribute  to  Cmar,  bat 
only  about  the  preserving,  snstaining,  and  heafing 
the  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  been,  as  we 
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hm  nid,  mon  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced ;  the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  nther  in  circle  than  in  pro- 
gimioD.  For  1  find  much  iteration,  but  small  ad- 
dition. It  cMwidereth  (he  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the  occanooB  or  impulsions  I  the  diseases  themselves, 
with  the  accidents  ;  and  the  cures,  with  the  preser- 
vaiionB.  The  deficiencies  which  I  think  good  to 
Dole,  being  a  few  of  mnny,  and  those  such  as  fire  of 
imore  open  and  manifest  nature,  I  will  enumerate 
ointA  place. 

The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the 
^^SS^  ■n^'ient  and  serious  diligence  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  used  to  set  down  a  narra- 
tire  of  the  special  cases  of  his  patients,  and  how 
ihey  proceeded,  and  how  they  were  judged  by  re- 
meiy  or  death.  Therefore  having  an  example 
proper  in  the  fiither  of  the  art,  1  shall  not  need  to 
■U^  an  exampls  foreign,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
lavyers  who  are  careful  to  report  new  cases  and  de- 
for  the  direction  of  fature  judgments.  This 
cmtiiioBnee  of  MeiUcinal  History  I  find  deficient, 
vhich  I  understand  neither  to  be  so  infinite  as  to 
eiteDd  to  every  common  case,  nor  so  reserved,  as 
to  admit  none  but  wonders ;  for  many  things  are 
new  in  the  manner,  which  are  not  new  in  the  kind ; 
and  if  men  will  intend  to  observe,  they  shall  find 
m«h  worthy  to  observe. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by 
anatomy,  I  find  much  deficience:  for 
they  inquire  of  the  parts,  nnd  their  sub- 
Ancet,  figures,  and  collocations  ;  but  they  inquire 
not  the  diversities  of  the  parts,  the  secrecies  of 
Ibe  passages,  and  the  seats  or  nestlings  of  the  hu- 
noon,  nor  much  of  the  footsteps  and  impressions 
of  £ttaaes;  the  reason  of  which  omission  f  suppose 
to  be,  becaose  the  first  inquiry  may  be  satisfied  in 
tbe  view  of  one  or  a  few  anatomies ;  but  the  latter, 
Msg  comparative  and  casual,  must  arise  from  the 
Tin  of  many.  And  as  to  the  diversity  of  parts, 
time  is  no  doubt  but  the  fucture  or  framing  of  the 
toward  parts  is  as  foil  of  difierence  as  the  outward, 
and  in  that  is  the  cause  continent  of  many  diseases, 
»bich  not  being  observed,  they  quarrel  many  times 
nih  the  humours,  wbich  are  not  in  fault,  the  fault 
Wng  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part, 
vhich  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine  alterative,  but 
ntut  be  accommodated  and  palliated  diets  and 
oKdieines  familiar.  And  for  the  passages  and  pores, 
it  ii  true,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more 
Ribtile  of  them  appeur  not  in  anatomies,  because 
■Iwy  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they 
^  <^  and  manifest  in  life :  which  being  supposed, 
thoogh  the  inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivomm  was  by 
Celioa  justly  reproved;  yet  in  regard  of  the  great 
w  of  this  obeervatiim,  the  inquiry  needed  not  by 
^  to  slightly  to  have  been  relinquished  altogether, 
w  refened  to  the  casual  practices  of  Burgery,  but 
■ight  have  been  well  diverted  upon  dissection  of 
tfuta  alive,  which,  notwithstanding  the  dissimili- 
•ode  of  iheir  parts,  may  suflSciently  satisfy  this  in- 
qnir)-.  And  for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly 
over  in  anattHnies  as  purgaments,  whereas  it 
■*  bkM  necessary  to  observe,  what  cavities,  nests, 


and  receptacles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts, 
with  the  difiering  kind  of  the  humour  so  lodged 
and  received.  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of  diseases, 
and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  imrts,  imposthu- 
mations,  esulcerations,  discontinuations,  putrefnc* 
tions,  consumptions,  contractions,  extensions,  con- 
vulsions, dislocations,  obstructions,  repletions,  toge- 
ther with  all  preternatural  substances,  as  stones,  car< 
nosities,  excrescences,  worms,  and  the  like ;  Ihey 
ought  to  have  been  exactly  observed  by  multitude 
of  anatomies,  and  the  contribution  of  men's  several 
experiences,  and  carefully  Set  down,  both  histori- 
cally, according  to  the  appearances,  and  artificially, 
with  a  reference  to  the  diseases  and  symptoms  which 
resulted  from  them,  in  case  where  the  anatomy  is 
of  a  defunct  patient :  whereas  now,  upon  opening  of 
bodies,  they  are  passed  over  slightly  and  in  silence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  diseases  they  do 
abandon  the  cures  of  many,  some  as  in  tdurior  "dt 
their  nature  incurable,  and  others  as  SAHibufc*" 
past  the  period  of  cure)  so  that  Sylla 
and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed  so  many  men  to 
die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edicts,  whereof 
numbers  do  escape  with  less  difficulty,  than  they 
did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions.    Therefore  I  will 
not  doubt  to  note  as  a  deficience,  that  they  inquire 
not  the  perfect  cures  of  many  diseases,  or  extremi- 
ties of  diseases,  but  pronouncing  them  incurable;  do 
enact  a  law  of  neglect,  and  exempt  ignorance  from 
discredit. 

Nay  farther,  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  t)e  euthanasia 
a  physician  not  only  to  restore  health, 
but  to  mitigate  pain  and  dolors,  and  not  only 
when  such  mitigation  may  conduce  to  recovery, 
but  when  it  may  serve  to  make  a  fair  and  easy 
passage :  for  it  is  no  small  felicity  which  Augus- 
tus Cssar  was  wont  to  wish  to  himself,  that  same 
euthanasia  i  and  which  was  specially  noted  in 
the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  death  was  after 
the  fashion  and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant 
sleep.  So  it  is  written  of  Epicurus,  that  after  his 
disease  was  judged  desperate,  he  drowned  his  sto- 
mach and  senses  with  a  large  draught  and  ingur- 
gitation  of  wine ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  made, 
"  Hinc  Stygias  ebrius  hausit  aquas:"  he  was  not 
sober  enough  to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Stygian 
water.  But  the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make 
a  kind  of  a  scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with  the 
patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored ;  whereas,  in 
my  judgment,  they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill, 
and  to  give  the  attendances  fer  the  fiicilitating  and 
assuaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  cures  of  Me<iicin» 
diseases,  I  find  a  deficience  in  the  experiments- 
receipts  of  propriety,  respecting  the 
particular  cures  of  diseases ;  for  the  physicians 
have  ■frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition  and  experience 
by  their  magistralities,  in  adding,  and  taking  out, 
and  changing  quid  pro  quo,  in  their  receipts,  at 
their  pleasures,  commanding  so  over  the  medi< 
cine,  as  the  medicine  cannot  command  over  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  except  it  be  treacle,  and  mithriiiatum,  and 
of  late  dinscordium,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  them- 
selves to  no  receipts  severely  and  religiously :  for 
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as  to  the  confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops, 
they  are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety  ;  for 
they  are  upon  general  intentions  of  purging,  open- 
ing, comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropriated 
to  particular  diseases ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  many 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  because 
they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their  medicines. 
Therefore  here  is  the  deficience  which  I  find,  that 
physicians  have  not,  partly  out  of  their  own  prac- 
tice, partly  but  of  the  constant  probations  reported 
in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the  traditions  of 
empirics,  set  down  and  delivered  over  certain  ex- 
perimental medicines  for  the  cure  of  parlicular  dis- 
eases, besides  their  own  conjectural  and  magistral 
descriptions.  For  as  they  were  the  men  of  the  best 
composition  in  the  state  of  Rome,  which  either 
being  consuls  inclined  to  the  i>eople,  or  being  tri- 
bunes inclined  to  the  senate ;  so  in  the  matter  we 
now  handle,  they  be  the  best  physicians,  which 
being  learned,  incline  to  the  traditions  of  experi- 
ence, or  being  empirics,  incline  to  the  methocU  of 
learning. 

Imftatio  na-         preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find 

turn  in  bai-  stranee,  especially,  considering'  how 
net!*,  etftquta      .  \-  ■      'i.       ,  »  n  a 

mediciaali-     mineral  medicines  have  been  extolled, 

and  that  they  are  safer  for  the  outward 
than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath  sought 
to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  baths,  and 
medicinable  fountains:  which  nevertheless  are  con- 
fessed to  receive  their  virtues  from  minerals ; 
and  not  so  only,  but  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  what  particular  mineral  they  receive  tincture, 
ns  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the  like  ;  which  nature, 
if  it  may  be  reduced  to  compositions  of  art,  both  the 
variety  of  them  will  be  increased,  and  the  temper  of 
tlicm  will  lie  more  commanded. 

But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particu- 
diciiiBie,  Hive  Isr  than  is  agreeable,  either  to  my  in- 
i^ediSnwTjm.  proportion  ;  I  will  conclude 

this  part  with  the  note  of  one  deficience 
more,  which  aeemeth  to  me  of  greatest  consequence ; 
which  is,  that  the  prescripts  in  use  are  too  compen- 
dious to  attain  their  end  ;  for  to  my  understanding, 
it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  opinion  to  think  any  medi- 
cine can  be  so  sovereign,  or  so  happy,  as  that  the 
receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work  any  great  eff'ect  upon 
the  body  of  man:  it  were  a  strange  speech,  which 
spoken,  or  spoken  oft,  should  reclaim  a  man  from  a 
vice  to  which  he  were  by  nature  subject;  it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  and  interchange  of  appli- 
cation, which  is  mighty  in  nature  ;  which  although 
it  require  more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and 
more  precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recom- 
pensed with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think  by  the  daily  visitations  of  (he 
physicians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the  -cure ; 
yet  let  a  man  look  into  their  prescripts  and  minis- 
trations, and  he  shall  find  them  but  inconstancies, 
and  every  day's  devices,  without  any  settled  provi- 
dence or  project;  not  that  every  scrupulous  or 
superstitious  prescript  is  effectual,  no  more  than 
every  strait  way  is  the  way  to  heaver,  but  the  truth 
of  the  direction  must  precede  severity  of  observance. 


For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  efiemi- 
natc :  for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to 
proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and 
to  ourselves.  As  for  artificial  decoration,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which  it  hath ;  being  nei- 
ther fine  enoagh  to  deceive,  nor  handMMue  to  use, 
nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  Athlede,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely,  that 
is  to  Bay,  for  any  point  of  ability,  whereunto  the 
body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  acti- 
vity, or  of  patience ;  whereof  activity  hath  two  parts, 
strength  and  swiftness  :  and  patience  likewise  hath 
two  parts,  hardness  against  wants  and  extremities, 
and  endurance  of  pain  and  torment,  whereof  we  see 
the  practices  in  tumblers,  in  savages,  and  in  those 
that  suffer  punishment :  nay,  if  there  be  any  other 
faculty  which  falls  not  within  any  of  the  former 
divisions,  as  in  those  that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange 
power  of  containing  respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer 
it  to  this  part.  Of  these  things  the  practices  are 
known,  but  the  philosophy  that  conccmeth  them  it 
not  much  inquired;  the  rather,  I  think,  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  hf  an  apt- 
ness of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  custom,  which  is  soon  prescribed ;  which 
though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  to  note  any  de- 
ficiences,  for  the  Olympian  games  are  down  long 
since,  and  the  mediocrity  of  these  things  is  for  use; 
as  for  the  excellency  of  them,  it  serveth  for  the 
most  part  but  for  mercenary  ostentation. 

For  arts  of  Pleasure  sensual,  the  chief  deficience 
in  them  is  of  laws  to  repress  them.  For  as  it  hath 
been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  which  flourish  in 
times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are  military,  and 
while  virtue  is  in  stale,  are  liberal,  and  while  vir- 
tue is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ;  so  I  doubt, 
that  this  age  of  the  world  is  somewhat  upon  the 
descent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  voluptuary  I  couple 
practices  jocular ;  for  the  deceiving  of  the  senses 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  At  for  games 
of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong  to  civil  life  utd 
education.  And  thus  much  of  that  particular  human 
philosophy  which  concerns  the  body,  which  is  hut 
the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge,  which  concerns  tlie 
Mind,  it  hath  two  parts,  the  one  that  inquireth  of 
the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind }  the 
other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or  functioM 
thereof. 

Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  considerations  of  the 
original  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  native  or  adven- 
tive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  mat- 
ter, and  of  the  immortality  thereof,  and  many  other 
points,  do  appertain  ;  which  have  been  not  more 
laboriously  inquired  than  variously  reported;  so  as 
the  travail  therein  taken  seemeth  to  have  been 
rather  in  a  maze  than  in  a  way.  But  although  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  this  knowledge  may  be  more  really 
and  soundly  inquired  even  in  nature  than  it  faalh 
been ;  yet  1  hold,  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded 
by  religion,  or  else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and 
delusion:  for  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the 
creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  matt  of  heaven 
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.  and  earth,  by  the  benediction  of  a  prodacat>  but  was 
immediately  inspired  from  God;  bo  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  should  be,  otherwise  than  by  accident,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  are  the 
tobjeet  of  philosophy ;  and  ^erefore  the  true  know- 
ledgeof  the  nature  and  state  of  the  soul,  mast  come 
by  the  same  inspiration  that  gave  the  robstance. 
i     I'niotbia  part  of  knowledge  tonclung  the  soul  there 
I     be  two  appendixes,  which,  as  they  hare  been  hand- 
;    H  have  rather  vapoured  forth  feUes  than  kindled 
trath,  dirinatioii,  and  ftscination. 

Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural;  whereof  artiiicial  is, 
when  the  mind  maketh  a  prediction  by  argument, 
coacloding  npon  signs  and  tokens:  natural  is,  when 
ifie  mind  bath  a  presentation  by  an  internal  power, 
vichoat  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Artificial  is  of 
two  swts,  either  when  the  argument  is  coupled  with 
k  derivation  of  caoseR,  which  is  rational ;  or  when 
it  it  only  grounded  npon  a  coincidence  of  the  effect, 
whicfa  is  experimental;  whereof  the  latter  for  the 
nost  part  is  snperstitioos ;  sach  as  were  the  heathen 
observations  upon  the  inspection  of  saerittces,  the 
nights  of  birds,  the  swarming  of  bees,  and  snch  aa 
vu  the  Chaldean  aatr6l<^,  and  the  like.  For 
utiScial  divination,  the  several  kinds  thereof  are 
•tistriboted  amon^t  particular  knowledges.  The 
■ttranomer  hath  his  predictims,  as  of  conjunctions, 
upecis,  eclipses,  and  the  like.  The  physician  hath 
his  predictions,  of  death,  of  recovery,  of  the  acci- 
dents and  issues  of  diseases.  The  politician  hath 
Hi  predictions ;  "  O  urbem  venalem,  et  cito  peritu- 
ram,  si  emptorem  invenerit!"  which  stayed  not 
long  to  be  performed  in  Sylla  first,  and  after  in 
Cssar;  so  as  these  predictions  are  now  impertinent, 
and  to  be  referred  over.  But  the  divination  which 
springfth  from  the  internal  nature  of  the  soul,  is 
that  which  we  now  speak  of,  which  hath  been  made 
to  be  of  two  sorts,  primitive,  and  by  influxion. 
Primitive  is  grounded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
mod,  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  collected  into  itself 
ud  not  diShsed  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath 
Hoe  extent  and  latitndeofprenotion,  which  therefore 
■ppeareth  most  in  sleep,  in  ecstasies,  and  near  death, 
ud  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions ;  and  is 
mdneed  and  fhrthered  by  those  abstinences  and 
obserrances  which  make  the  mind  most  to  consist 
)D  itself.  By  influxion,  is  grounded  upon  the  con- 
nit  that  the  mind,  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  should  take 
illoiaination  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and 
•pints ;  onto  which  the  same  regiment  doth  like- 
*i»e  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the  mind  within 
itself  is  the  state  which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine 
inflaxions,  save  that  it  is  accompanied  in  this  case 
^th  a  fervency  and  elevation,  which  the  ancietits 
|»tpd  by  fury,  and  not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as 
it  is  in  the  other. 

Fascination  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagination 
nore  intensive  opfm  other  bodies  than  the  body  of 
the  imaginant :  for  of  that  we  speak  in  the  proper 
I^;  wherein  the  school  of  Pnracelsas,  and  the 
^plea  of  pretended  nataral  magic,  have  been  so 
intemperate,  as  they  have  exalted  the  power  of  the 
inagiimtion  to  be  much  one  with  the  power  of  mi- 


racle-working faith ;  others,  that  draw  nearer  to 
probability,  calling  to  their  view  the  secret  passages 
of  things,  and  especially  of  the  contagion  that  pass- 
eth  from  body  to  body,  do  conceive  it  should  like- 
wise be  agreeable  to  nature,  that  there  should  be 
some  transmissions  and  operations  from  spirit  to 
spirit  without  the  mediation  of  the  senses ;  whence 
the  conceits  have  grown,  now  almost  made  civil,  of 
the  mastering  ^irit,  and  tiie  force  of  confidence, 
Mid  the  like.  Incident  unto  this  is  the  inquiry  how 
to  raise  and  fortify  the  imagination;  for  if  the  ima- 
gination fortified  have  power,  then  it  is  material  to 
know  how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it.  And  herein  comes 
in  crookedly  and  dangerously,  a  palliation  of  a  great 
part  of  ceremonial  magic.  For  it  may  be  pretended, 
that  ceremonies,  characters,  and  charms,  do  work, 
not  by  any  tacit  or  sacramental  contract  with  evil 
spirits,  but  serve  only  to  strengthen  the  imagination 
of  him  that  useth  it ;  as  images  are  said  by  the 
Roman  church  to  fix  the  cogitations,  and  raise  the 
devotions  of  them  that  pray  before  them.  But  for 
mine  own  judgment,  if  it  be  admitted  that  imagina^ 
tion  hath  power,  and  that  ceremonies  fortify  ima- 
gination, and  that  they  be  used  sincerely  and  inten- 
tionally for  that  purpose  {  yet  I  should  hold  them 
unlawful,  as  oppoung  to  that  first  edict  which  God 
gave  unto  man,  **  In  sudors  vultfis  comedes  panem 
tunm."  For  they  propound  those  noble  effects, 
which  God  hath  set  forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  labour,  to  be  attained  by  a  few  easy  and 
slothful  observances.  Deficiencies  in  these  know- 
ledges I  will  report  none,  other  than  the  general 
deficience,  that  it  is  not  known  how  much  of  them 
is  verity,  and  how  much  vanity. 

The  knowledge  which  respecteth  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  of  man,  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one  respect- 
ing his  understanding  and  reason,  and  the  other  his 
will,  appetite,  and  affection;  whereof  the  former 
produceth  direction  or  decree,  the  latter  action  or 
execution.  It'  is  true  that  the  imagination  is  an 
agent  or  nuncius  in  both  provinces,  both  the  judi- 
cial and  the  ministerial.  For  sense  sendeth  over  to 
imagination  before  reason  have  judged,  and  reason 
sendeth  over  to  imagination  before  the  decree  can 
be  acted  :  for  imagination  ever  precedeth  vdnntaiy 
motion,  saving  that  this  Janus  of  imagination  hath 
differing  faces ;  for  the  face  towards  reason  hath 
the  print  of  truth,  but  the  face  towards  action  hath 
the  print  of  good,  which  nevertheless  are  feces, 

"  Quales  decet  esse  sororum." 

Neither  is  the  imagination  simply  and  only  a  mes- 
senger, but  is  invested  with,  or  at  leastwise  usurpeth 
no  small  authority  in  itself,  besides  the  duty  of  the 
message.  For  it  was  well  said  by  Aristotle,  "  That 
the  mind  hath  over  the  body  that  commandment, 
which  the  lord  hath  over  a  bondman ;  but  that 
reason  hath  over  the  imagination  that  eonunand- 
ment  which  a  magistrate  hath  over  a  free  citizen,** 
who  may  come  also  to  rule  in  his  tarn.  For  we  see 
that,  in  matters  of  faith  and  religim,  we  raise  our 
imagination  above  our  reason,  which  is  the  eanse 
why  religion  sought  ever  access  to  the  mind  by 
similitudes,  types,  parables,  visions,  dreams.  And 
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again,  in  all  persuasions,  that  are  wrought  by  elo- 
quence, and  other  impressions  of  like  nature,  which 
do  paint  and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of  things, 
the  chief  recommendation  unto  reason  is  from  the 
imagination.  Nevertheless,  because  I  find  not  any 
science  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the 
imagination,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  former  di- 
vision. For  as  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  pleasure,  or 
play  of  imagination,  than  a  work  or  duty  thereof. 
And  if  it  be  a  work,  we  speak  not  now  of  such  parts 
of  learning  as  the  imagination  produceth,  but  of 
such  sciences  as  handle  and  consider  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  no  more  than  we  shall  speak  now  of  snch 
knowledges  as  reason  produeeth,  for  that  esrtendeth 
to  all  philosophy,  but  of  such  knowledges  as  do 
handle  and  inquire  of  the  faculty  of  reason ;  so  as 
poesy  had  its  true  place.  As  for  the  power  of  the 
imagination  in  nature,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying 
the  same,  we  have  mentioned  it  in  the  doctrine 
"De  animV'  whereunto  most  fitly  it  belongeth: 
and  lastly,  for  imaginative  or  insinuative  reason, 
which  is  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  we  think  it  best  to 
refer  it  to  the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  former  division,  that  Human 
Philosophy,  which  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  two  parts.  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  Rational, 
is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the  least  de- 
lightful, and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty  and  spi- 
nosity  ;  for  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  knowledge  is 
"pabiilnm  animi ;"  so  in  the  nature  of  men's  appe- 
tite to  Ibis  food,  most  men  are  of  the  ta^  and  sto- 
mach of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  that  would  fain 
have  returned  "  ad  ollas  camium,"  and  were  weary 
of  manna ;  which  though  it  were  celestial,  yet 
seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable.  So  generally 
men  taste  well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flesh 
and  blood,  civil  history,  morality,  policy,  about  the 
which  men's  afieclions,  praises,  fortunes,  do  turn  and 
are  conversant ;  but  this  same  "  luraen  siccum  "  doth 
parch  and  ofiend  most  men's  watery  and  soft  natures. 
But  to  speak  truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth, 
"rational  knowledges"  are  the  keys  of  all  other 
arts ;  for  as  Aristotle  saith  aptly  and  elegantly, 
"That  the  hand  ia  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
and  the  mind  is  the  fonn  of  formt  so  these  be 
truly  said  to  be  the  art  of  arts }  neither  do  they 
only  direct  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen : 
even  as  the  habit  of  shooting  doth  not  only  enable 
to  shoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger 
b6w. 

The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number,  divided 
according  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  referred ; 
for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  sought 
or  propounded  ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is  invented  ; 
or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged ;  or  to  deliver  over 
that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the  arts  must  be  four ; 
art  of  inquiry  or  invention;  art  of  examination  or 
judgment ;  art  of  custody  or  memory ;  and  art  of 
elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing ;  the 
one  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  other  of  speech  and 
aignmcnts.  The  former  of  these  I  do  report  defi- 
cient ;  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  such  a  deficience. 


as  if  in  the  making  of  an  inventory,  touching  the 
estate  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down,  That  there 
is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will  fetch  all 
other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  is  that  which 
should  purchase  all  the  rest.  And  like  as  the  West- 
Indies  had  never  been  discovered,  if  the  nse  of  the 
mariner's  needle  had  net  been  first  discovered, 
though  the  one  be  vast  regions,  and  the  other  a 
small  motion ;  so  it  cannot  be  found  strange,  if  sci- 
ences be  no  further  discovered,  if  the  art  itself  of 
invention  and  discovery  bath  been  passed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
judgment,  standeth  plainly  confessed :  for  firs^  logic 
doth  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences,  or  the  axioms 
of  sciences,  but  passed  it  over  with  a  cuique  in  sua 
arte  credendum.  And  Celsus  asknowledgeth  it 
gravely,  speaking  of  the  empirical  and  dogmatical 
sects  of  physicians,  "  That  medicines  and  cures  were 
first  found  out,  and  then  after  the  reasons  and  causes 
were  discoursed  ;  and  not  the  causes  first  found  out, 
and  by  light  from  them  the  medicines  and  cures 
discovered."  And  Plato,  in  his  Theetetas,  notelb 
well,  "  That  particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher 
generalities  give  no  sufiBcient  direction ;  and  that 
the  pith  of  all  sciences,  which  maketh  the  artsman 
difier  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  pr<908i- 
tions,  which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
Arom  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore  we 
see,  that  they  which  discourse  of  the  inventions  and 
originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to  chance  than 
to  art,  and  nther  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  serpents, 
than  to  men. 

"  Dictamnam  genetriz  Gretas  csrpit  ab  Ida, 
Puberibut  caulein  folita,  et  flora  com&ntcm 
Purpureo ;  non  ills  fens  incognita  capria, 
Gramina  cum  tei^  volucrea  Etesere  sagittK." 

So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  consecrate  inventors,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  so  few  human  idols  in  their  temples,  but  almost 
all  brute ; 

"  OmDieenumque  Deum  uoostra,  ct  latrator  Aaubia, 
Coutm  Neptunum^  et  Venerem,  eontraque  Hinervajn,"  etc. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Greeiani^ 
and  ascribe  the  faak  inventions  to  men,  yet  you  will 
rather  believe  that  Prometheus  first  struck  the  flints^ 
and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than  that  when  he  first 
struck  theflintshe  expeetedtheapark;  and  therefore 
we  see  the  West-Indian  Prometheus  had  no  intelli* 
gence  with  the  European,  because  of  the  rareness 
with  them  of  flint,  that  gave  the  first  occasion:  so 
as  it  should  seem,  that  hitherto  men  are  rather  be- 
holden  to  a  wild  goat  for  surgery,  or  to  a  nightingale 
for  music,  or  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of  physic,  or 
to  the  potlid  that  fiew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally 
to  chance,  or  any  thing  else,  than  to  logic,  for  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  Neither  is  the  fcum 
of  invention  which  Virgil  describeth  much  other. 

"Ut  Tariai  uaus  meditando  extnnderet  aites 
Paulatim." 

For  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other 
method  than  that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable  of 
and  do  put  in  nse :  which  is  a  perpetual  intending 
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or  ptsetisin^  some  one  thing,  urged  and  itnpoeed  hy 
SD  ibM^ote  necessity  of  conservation  of  being ;  for 
■0  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  "  Usus  uoi  rei  deditus, 
et  Datunini  et  aitcm  mpe  vincit."  And  therefore 
ifitbe  said  of  men, 

"  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbiu,  et  duris  urgeos  in  rebut  egestai ;" 

ft  ii  likewise  said  of  beasti,  **  Quia  psittaeo  docnit 
num  ; "  Who  taught  the  raTcn  jn  a  drought 
to  throw  pebblea  into  a  hdlow  tree,  where  she 
nped  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as  she 
might  come  to  it  P  Who  taoght  the  bee  to  sail 
thra^  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the  way 
bm  a  field  in  flower  a  great  way  off,  to  her  hive  P 
Vho  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  com  that 
ifaebtnieth  in  her  hill  lest  it  should  take  root  and 
grow?  Add  then  the  word  extundere,  which  im- 
porteth  the  extreme  difficulty ;  and  the  word  paula- 
tim,  which  importetb  the  extreme  slowness;  and 
«e  are  where  we  were,  even  amcnigst  the  Egyptian 
godtj  there  being  little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason, 
uditothiDgto  the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of  invention. 

Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  It^cians  speak 
oC  and  which  seenaeth  familiar  with  Plato,  whereby 
the  pindples  of  scieiiees  may  he  pretended  to  be 
inmtted,  and  w  the  middle  propositioits  by  derivar 
lion  bom  the  principles }  their  form  of  induefion,  I 
1^,  is  utterly  vicious  and  incompetent }  wherein 
their  error  is  the  fooler,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  art 
to  perfect  and  exalt  nature ;  but  they  contrariwise 
ban  wnmged,  abased,  and  traduced  nature.  For 
be  that  shall  attentively  observe  how  the  mind  doth 
gather  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto 
chat  which  the  poet  spesketh  of,  "  Aerei  mellis  ccb- 
Intia  dona,"  distilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  parti- 
colara  natural  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the 
Geld  and  garden,  shall  find,  that  the  mind  of  herself 
irj  Man  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction  much 
better  than  they  describe  it  For  to  c<mclade  upon 
an  enumeration  of  partionlara  wiUiout  instance  con- 
tndictoiy,  is  no  eondnsion,  but  a  cmjecture;  for 
rto  can  asstue,  in  many  streets,  upon  those  parti- 
cbIus  which  appear  of  a  side,  that  there  are  not 
•Mhtt  on  the  contrary  side  which  appear  not.  As 
if  Samnd  should  have  rested  upon  those  sons  of 
Jm^  wtnoh  were  brought  befimi  him,  and  &iled 
>f  Divid  which  was  in  the  field.  And  this  fbrm,  to 
mj  truth,  is  so  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible 
In  wits  so  subrile,  as  have  managed  these  things, 
to  have  offered  it  to  the  world,  Irat  that  they  hasted 
to  their  theories  and  dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious 
ud  icomful  toward  particulars,  which  their  man- 
ner was  to  use  but  as  lictorei  and  viatrares,  for  ser- 
imus  aad  whifflers,  ad  aummovendam  turbem,  to 
B>ke  way  and  make  room  for  their  opinions,  rather 
'ban  in  their  true  use  and  service  :  certainly  it  is  a 
ifaiug  n»y  touch  a  man  with  a  religious  wonder  to 
*ee  bow  the  footsteps  of  sedueement  are  the  very 
fimein  divine  and  human  truth;  for  as  in  divine 
|nith  man  cannot  endure  to  become  as  a  child;  so 
in  hnman,  they  reputed  the  attending  the  inductions, 
whereof  we  speak,  as  if  it  were  a  second  infoncy  or 
ehiUbood. 


Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them 
in  subject  of  nature  by  sj'llogism,  that  is,  by  touch 
and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  moral- 
ities, laws,  and  the  like ;  yea,  and  divinity,  because 
it  pleaseth  God  to  apply  hinuelf  to  the  capacity  of 
the  simplest,  that  form  may  have  use,  and  in  natural 
philosophy  likewise,  by  way  of  argument  or  satis- 
laettny  reason,  **  Qua  assensum  parit,  operis  eflbsta 
est;"  but  the  subtilty  of  nature  and  operations  will 
not  be  enchained  in  those  bonds ;  for  arguments 
consist  of  propositions,  and  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of 
popular  notions  of  things ;  which  notions,  if  they  be 
grossly  and  variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it 
is  not  the  laborious  examination  either  of  conse- 
quences of  arguments,  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions, 
that  can  ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as  the  phy- 
sicians speak,  in  the  first  digestion  ;  and  therefore 
it  vnis  not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent 
philoflophers  became  sceptics  and  academics,  and 
denied  any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion, and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  man 
extended  only  to  i^pearances  and  probabilities.  It 
is  true  that  in  Socrates  it  was  supposed  to  be  bat 
a  form  of  iroiqr,  "  Sdentiam  dissimulando  Simula  vit 
for  be  used  to  disaUe  his  knowledge,  to  the  end  to 
enhance  his  knowledge,  like  ttie  humour  of  Tiberina 
in  his  beginnings,  that  would  reign,  but  would  not 
acknowledge  so  much;  and  in  the  later  academy, 
which  Cicero  embraced,  this  opinion  also  of  acata- 
lepsia,  I  doubt,  was  not  held  sincerely :  for  that  all 
those  which  excelled  in  copy  of  speech,  seem  to 
have  chosen  that  sect  as  that  which  was  fittest  to 
give  glory  to  their  eloquence,  and  variable  dis- 
courses ;  being  rather  like  progresses  of  pleasure, 
than  journeys  to  an  end.  But  assuredly  many  scat- 
tered in  both  academies  did  hold  it  in  subtilty  and 
integrity.  But  here  was  their  chief  error;  they 
charged  the  deceit  upon  the  senses,  which  in  my 
judgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  eavillations,  are 
very  suflScicnt  to  certify  and  report  troth,  though 
not  always  immediately,  yet  by  comparis<m,  help 
of  instrument  and  produdng  and  urging  such 
things  as  are  too  snbtile  for  the  sense,  to  some  tt- 
feet  c(»ai«ehensiUe  by  the  sense,  and  other  like  as- 
sistance. But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
upon  the  manner  of  collecting  and  concluding  upon 
the  reports  of  the  senses.  This  I  speak  not  to  dis- 
able the  mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help; 
for  no  man,  be  he  never  so  cunning  or  practised, 
can  make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  help  of 
a  ruler  or  compass. 

This  part  of  invention,  concerning 
the  invention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  lUerotn,  et  in. 
God  give  me  leave,  hereafter  to  pro-  If^'iP;^^'*"'* 
pound,  having  digested  it  into  two 
parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  experientia  literata, 
and  the  other  interpretatio  nature :  the  former  be- 
ing but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But 
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I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  speak  too  great  upon 
a  promise. 

The  invention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not  pro- 
perly an  invention ;  for  to  invent,  is  to  discover  that 
we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  resummon  that 
which  we  already  know ;  and  the  use  of  this  inven- 
tion is  no  other,  but  out  of  the  knowledge,  whereof 
our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw  forth  or  call 
before  us  that  which  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  which  we  take  into  our  consideration. 
So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  invention,  but  a  re- 
membrance or  suggestion,  with  an  application; 
which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools  do  place  it  after 
judgment,  as  subsequent  and  not  precedent.  Ne- 
vertheless, because  we  do  account  it  a  chace,  as  well 
of  deer  in  an  enclosed  park,  as  in  a  forest  at  large, 
and  that  it  hath  already  obtained  the  name ;  let  it 
be  called  invention,  so  as  it  be  perceived  and  dis- 
cerned that  the  scope  and  <end  of  this  invention  is 
readiness  and  present  use  of  our  knowledge,  and 
not  addition  or  amplification  thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  use  of  knowledge  there  are 
two  courses,  preparation  and  suggestion.  The  for- 
mer of  these  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of  knowledge, 
consisting  rather  of  diligence  than  of  any  artificial 
erudition.  And  herein  Aristotle  wittily,  but  hurt- 
fully,  doth  deride  the  sophists  near  his  time,  saying, 
"  They  did  as  if  one  that  professed  the  art  of  shoe- 
making  should  not  teach  how  to  make  a  shoe, 
but  only  exhibit  in  a  readiness  a  number  of  shoes 
of  all  fashions  and  sizes.*'  But  yet  a  man  might 
reply,  that  if  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in 
his  shop,  but  only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he 
should  be  weakly  customed.  But  our  Saviour, 
speaking  of  divine  knowledge,  saith,  *'  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  good  householder, 
that  bringeth  forth  both  new  and  old  store :"  and 
we  see  the  ancient  writers  of  rhetoric  do  give  it  in 
precept  that  pleaders  should  have  the  places  whereof 
they  have  most  continual  use,  ready  handled  in  all 
the  variety  that  may  be;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  equity,  and 
contrary ;  and  to  speak  for  presumptions  and  infer- 
ences against  testimony,  and  contrary.  And  Cicero 
himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great  experience, 
delivereth  it  plainly ;  that  whatsoever  a  man  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of,  if  he  will  take  the  pains, 
he  may  have  it  in  effect  premeditatCt  and  handled  m 
thesi  1  so  that  when  he  eometh  to  a  particolar,  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  put  to  names, 
and  times,  and  places,  and  such  other  circumstances 
of  individnals.  We  see  likewise  the  exact  diligence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  in  ngant  of  the  great  force 
that  the  entrance  and  access  into  causes  hath  to 
make  a  good  impression,  had  ready  framed  a  num- 
ber of  prefaces  for  orations  and  speeches.  All 
which  authorities  and  precedents  may  overweigh 
Aristotle's  opinion,  that  would  have  us  change  a 
rich  wardrobe  for  a  pair  of  shears. 

But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provision 
or  preparatory  store,  though  it  be  common  both  to 
logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an  entry  of  it 
here,  where  it  came  first  to  be  spoken  of^  I  think  fit 
to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of  it  to  rhetoric. 


The  otlier  part  of  invcntioUt  which  I  term  sn^;eft- 
tion,  doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain  marks  or 
places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and 
produce  such  knowledge,  as  it  hath  formerly  ctd- 
lected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  use  thereof.  Nei- 
ther is  this  use,  truly  taken,  only  to  furnish  argu- 
ment to  dispute  probably  with  others,  but  likewise 
to  minister  unto  our  judgment  to  conclude  aright 
within  ourselves.  Neither  may  these  places  serve 
only  to  prompt  our  invention,  but  also  to  direct  our 
inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  is  half 
a  knowledge.  For  as  Plato  saith,  "  Whosoever 
seeketh,  knoweth  that  which  he  seeketh  for  in  a 
general  notion,  else  how  shall  he  know  it  when  he 
hath  found  it?"  And  therefore  the  larger  your 
anticipation  is,  the  more  direct  and  compeDdioos  is 
your  search.  But  the  same  places  which  will  help 
us  what  to  produce  of  that  which  we  know  already, 
will  also  help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before 
us,  what  questions  to  ask  :  or,  if  we  have  books  and 
authors  to  instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  and 
revolve:  so  as  I  cannot  report,  that  Uiis  part  of 
invention,  which  is  that  which  the  schools  call 
topics,  is  deficient. 

Nevertheless  topics  are  of  two  sorts,  general  and 
special.  The  general  we  have  spoken  to,  but  the 
particular  bath  been  touched  by  some,  but  rejected 
generally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  Bat  leaving 
the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much  in  the 
schools^  which  is,  to  be  vainly  subtile  in  a  few  things, 
which  are  within  their  command,  and  to  reject  the 
rest,  I  do  receive  particular  topics,  that  is,  places  or 
directions  of  invention  and  inquiry  in  every  particu- 
lar knowledge,  as  things  of  great  use,  being  mix- 
tures of  logic  with  the  matter  of  sciences:  for  in 
these  it  holdeth,  "  Ars  inveniendi  adolescit  cum 
inventis ;"  for  as  in  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only 
gain  that  part  of  the  way  which  is  passed,  bat  we 
gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  which 
remaineth ;  so  every  degree  of  proceeding  in  a 
science  giveth  a  light  to  that  which  foUoweth,  which 
light  if  we  strengthen,  by  drawing  it  forth  into  ques- 
tions or  places  of  inquiry,  we  do  greatly  advance 
our  pursuit. 

Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  judgment,  which 
handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and  demonstrations, 
which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  with 
invention :  fbr  in  all  inductioni,  whether  in  good  or 
vieions  form,  the  same  action  of  the  mind  which 
inventeth,  jodgetti;  all  one  as  in  the  sense:  bat 
otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by  syllogism;  for  the  proof 
being  not  immediate,  but  hy  mean,  the  invention  of 
the  mean  is  one  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
sequences is  another:  the  one  exciting  only,  the 
other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and  exact 
form  of  judgment,  we  refer  ourselves  to- that  which 
we  have  spoken  of  interpretation  of  nature. 

For  the  other  judgment  by  syllogism,  as  it  is  a 
thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  bo  it  hath 
been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured ;  for  the 
nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to  have  some- 
what in  his  understanding  fixed  and  unmovable, 
and  as  a  rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  And  there- 
fore as  Aristotle  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that  in  all 
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motion  then  i>  some  |>olnt  quiescent;  and  u  he 
etegwidy  expoandeth  the  ancient  fable  of  Atlas,  that 
stood  fixed,  and  bare  ap  the  hearen  from  foiling,  to 
be  meant  of  the  or  axle-tree  of  heaven,  where- 
■pen  the  conversion  is  accomplished ;  so  assaredty 
man  have  a  desire  to  have  an  Atlas  or  axle-tree 
within,  to  keep  them  fnnn  fluctuation,  which  is  like 
to  a  perpetaal  peril  of  felling :  therefore  men  did 
hasten  to  set  down  some  principles  about  which  the 
variety  of  their  disputations  might  turn. 

So  then  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction 
of  propositions  to  principles  in  a  middle  term.  The 
principles  to  be  agreed  by  all,  and  exempted  from 
argument :  the  middle  term  to  be  elected  at  the 
liberty  of  every  man's  invention :  the  reduction  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  inverted;  the  one  when 
the  prc^MMititm  is  reduced  to  the  principle,  which 
they  term  a  {nrobation  ostensive ;  the  other,  when 
the  contradictory  of  the  proporition  is  redoeed  to 
the  eontradiefory  of  the  principle,  which  is  that 
which  they  call  per  ineommodnm,  or  pressing  an 
shsor^ty ;  the  number  of  middle  terms  to  be  as 
the  proposition  standeth  degrees  more  or  less 
removed  from  the  principle. 

But  this  art  hath  two  several  methods  of  doctrine, 
the  one  by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by  way  of 
caution;  the  former  frametfa  and  setteth  down  a 
true  form  of  consequence,  by  the  variations  and 
deflections  from  which  errors  and  inconsequences 
pay  be  exactly  judged.  Toward  the  composition 
and  stractore  of  which  f<»m  it  is  incident  to  handle 
the  parts  thereof  which  are  propositions,  and  the 
psrta  of  propositions,  which  are  simple  w<vds ;  and 
Hiis  is  that  part  of  logic  which  is  comprehended  in 
the  analytics. 

The  second  meUiod  of  doctrine  was  introduced 
far  expedite  nse  and  assurance^  sake ;  disoovering 
the  more  snbtile  ftvms  of  sq)hisms  snd  illaqueations, 
widi  their  redargntions,  which  is  Uiat  which  is 
tenMd  Elenches.  Vm  althongh  in  Ae  more  grosa 
BorU  of  fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Seneca  nu^eth 
the  ctxnparison  well,  as  in  juggling  feats,  which 
though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done,  yet  we 
know  well  it  is  not  as  it  seemeth  to  be,  yet  the  more 
•obtile  eott  of  them  doth  not  only  put  a  man  besides 
his  answer,  bat  doth  many  times  abuse  his  judgment 

This  part  concerning  Elenches  is  excellently 
handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept,  but  more  excel- 
lently by  Plato  in  example ;  not  only  in  the  persons 
of  the  sophists,  tnit  even  in  Socrates  himself,  who 
professing  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm  that 
which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exactly  ex- 
pressed all  the  forms  of  objection,  fallacy,  and  re- 
dsrgntion.  And  althongh  we  have  said  that  the 
Bie  at  this  doctrine  is  for  redargntion  j  yet  it  is 
manifest  the  degenenUe  and  corrapt  nse  is  for  eai^ 
tion  and  eonbndiction,  which  passeth  for  a  great 
faeal^,  and  no  doubt  is  of  very  great  advantage, 
dioagfa  the  difference  be  good  which  was  made 
between  wators  and  sophisters,  that  the  one  is  as 
the  greyhound,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  the 
nee,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hath  her 
advantage  in  the  turn,  so  aa  it  is  the  advantage  of 
the  weaker  creatnre. 
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But  yet  fkrther,  diis  doctrine  of  Elenches  hath  a 
more  ample  l^tnde  and  extent^  than  is  perceived  t 
namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  knowledge ;  whereof 
some  are  laboured,  and  others  omitted.  For  firs^  I 
conceive,  though  it  may  seem  at  first  somewhat 
strange,  that  that  part  which  is  variably  referred, 
sometimes  to  logic,  sometimes  to  metaphysic,  touch- 
ing the  common  adjuncts  of  essences,  is  but  an 
elenche ;  for  the  great  sophism  of  all  sophisms 
being  equivocation  or  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrase, 
especially  of  such  words  as  are  most  general  and 
intervene  in  every  inquiry  ;  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
the  true  and  fruitful  uses,  leaving  vain  subtiltiea 
and  speculations,  of  the  inquiry  of  majority,  minority^ 
priority,  posteriority,  identity,  diversity,  possibility, 
act,  totality,  parts,  existence,  privation,  and  the  like, 
are  but  wise  cautions  against  ambiguities  of  speech. 
So  again,  the  distribution  of  things  into  certain 
tribes,  which  we  call  categories  or  predicaments,  are 
but  cautions  against  the  confusion  of  definitions  and 
divisions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  sedneement  that  worketh  by 
the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the  sub- 
titty  of  the  illaqueation,  not  so  mnch  perplexing  the 
reason,  as  over-ruling  it  by  power  of  the  imagina- 
ticm.  But  this  part  I  think  more  proper  to  huidle,. 
when  I  shall  speak  of  rhetoric. 

But  lastly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profound  kind  of  fkllacies  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  I  find  not  observed  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others 
appertaineth  most  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare  the 
understanding  in  some  particulars,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the  state 
thereof.  For  the  mind  of  man  is  far  from  the  n^ 
tare  of  a  clear  and  equal  glass,  wherein  the  beams 
of  things  shonld  reflect  according  to  their  true  inei* 
denee  i  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass, 
fall  of  raperstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be  not  de* 
livered  and  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  con- 
sider the  false  appearances  that  are  imposed  upon 
US  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  beholding 
them  in  an  example  or  two ;  as  first  in  that  instance 
which  is  the  root  of  all  superstition,  namely,  that  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  consonant 
for  the  affirmative  or  active  to  effect  more  than 
the  negative  or  privative.  So  that  a  few  times 
hitting,  or  presence,  countervails  ofttimcs  failing, 
or  absence ;  as  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras  to 
him  that  showed  htm,  in  Neptune's  temple,  the 
great  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  had  escaped 
shipwreck,  and  had  paid  their  vows  to  Neptone, 
saying,  *'  Advise  now,  yon  that  think  it  folly  to  invo- 
cate  Neptune  in  tempest."  *'  Yea,  but,"  saith  Diago- 
ras, "  where  are  they  painted  that  are  drowned  P'* 
Let  us  behold  it  in  another  instance,  namely,  **  That 
the  spirit  of  man,  being  of  an  equal  and  miifonn 
substance,  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature 
a  greater  equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth." 
Hence  it  cometh,  that  the  mathematicians  cannot 
satisfy  themselves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines*  and  labouring  to  be  discharged  of  eccen- 
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tries.  Hence  it  eometh,  that  whereas  there  are 
many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were,  mtHiodiea,  aoi 
juris;  jet  the  cogitations  of  man  do  feign  unto  them 
relatiTes,  parallels,  and  conjugates,  whereas  nosuch 
thing  ii ;  as  they  have  feigned  an  element  of  fire  to 
keep  aqoare  with  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  the  like : 
nay,  it  is  not  eredible^  till  it  be  opened,  what  a  num- 
ber of  fietjonaaDd  fantasies,  the  similitude  of  hnman 
aetiona  and  arts,  together  with  the  mining  of  man 
communis  mensura,  have  bnmght  into  natural  phi- 
losophy, not  much  better  tlwn  the  here^  of  the 
Anthropommphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and 
solitary  monks,  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  an- 
swerable to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed 
the  gods  to  be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore 
Velleius  the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked, 
why  God  should  have  adorned  the  heavens  with 
stars,  as  if  he  had  been  an  £dilis;  one  that  should 
have  set  forth  some  magniflcent  shows  or  plays. 
For  if  that  great  work-master  had  been  of  an  hu- 
man disposition,  he  would  have  cast  the  stars  into 
•CNne  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and  orders,  like 
the  fiwts  in  the  roob  of  houses ;  whereas  one  can 
scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or  straight 
line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number ;  so  dll&ring 
an  harmony  there  ia  between  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  natiu^ 

Let  us  consider,  again,  the  fltlse  appearances  im- 
posed upon  us,  by  every  man's  own  individual  na- 
ture and  custom,  in  that  feigned  supposition  that 
Plato  maketh  of  the  cave ;  fot  certainly,  if  a  child 
were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the  earth 
until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly  abroad, 
he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imaginations.  So 
in  like  manner,  although  our  persons  live  in  the 
view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are  included  in  the 
caves  of  our  own  complexions  and  customs,  which 
minister  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain  o[rinions, 
if  they  be  not  recalled  to  examination.  But  hereof 
we  have  given  many  examples  in  one  of  the  errors, 
or  peccant  himiours  which  we  ran  briefly  over  in 
onr  first  book. 

And  laatly,  let  us  consider  the  fhlse  appearances 
that  are  imposed  npon  us  by  wwds,  which  are 
framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and 
capaeitiea  <rf  the  vulgar  sort ;  and  although  we  think 
we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well,  "  Lo- 
qnendnm  ot  vulgus,  sentieadum  ut  sapientes ;"  yet 
certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot 
back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and 
mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment ;  so  as 
it  is  almost  necessary  in  all  controversies  and  dispu- 
tations, to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematics, 
in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  defini- 
tions of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know 
how  we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether 
they  coDcur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass, 
for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end  there  where 
we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is  in  questions  and 
Elencbi  differences  about  words.  To  conclude 
mBffDi.ti*ede  therefore,  it  must  be  codfessed  that  it 
humulfffi-  possible  to  divorae  owselves  from 

visetadveati-  these  lUlaeies  and  &lse  appearance^ 
becaose  they  are  inseparable  from  onr 


nature  and  condition  of  life ;  so  yet  nevertheless  the 
caution  of  them,  for  alt  clenches,  as  was  said,  are 
but  cautions,  dot))  extremely  import  the  true  conduct 
of  hnman  judgment.  The  particulw  elenebes  or 
cautions  against  these  three  false  appearances,  I 
find  altogether  deficient. 

There  remaineth  me  part  of  judgment  of  great 
exeeUency,  which  to  mine  nnderetandingia  ao  alight- 
ly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  also  deficient; 
which  is,  the  application  of  the  diAring  kinds  of 
proofe  to  the  differing  kinds  of  subjects ;  for  Oiere 
being  but  four  kinds  of  demonstrations,  aoajo^t 
that  is,  by  the  immediate  consent  of  deinoaatnlio- 
the  mind  or  sense,  by  induction,  by  syl- 
logism,  and  by  congniity ;  which  is  that  which 
Aristotle  calleth  demonstration  in  orb,  or  circle, 
and  not  a  notioribus ;  every  of  these  hath  certain 
subjects  in  the  matter  of  sciences,  in  which  respec- 
tively they  have  chiefest  use ;  and  certain  others, 
from  which  respectively  they  ought  to  be  excluded, 
and  the  rigonr  and  coriosity  in  requiring  the  more 
severe  prooft  in  some  things,  and  chiefly  the  fiunlity 
in  contenting  ourselves  with  the  more  remits  proofs 
in  others,  hath  been  amongst  the  greatest  canses  oi 
detriment  and  hinderance  to  knowledge,  the  distribn- 
tions  and  assignations  of  demonstrations;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  sdeneea,  I  note  as  deficient 

The  cttstody  or  retaimi^  of  knowledge  is  eirtier 
in  writing  or  memory ;  whereof  writing  hath  two 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  oider  of 
the  entry  :  for  the  art  of  characters,  or  other  vinble 
notes  of  words  or  things,  it  hath  nearest  conjugation 
with  grammar ;  and  therefore  J  refer  it  to  the  dne 
place :  for  the  disposition  and  collocation  of  that 
knowledge  which  we  preserve  in  writing,  it  con- 
sisteth  in  a  good  digest  of  common-places ;  wherein  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice  imputed  to  the  ose 
of  common-place  books,  as  causing  a  retardation  of 
reading,  and  some  sloth  or  relaxation  of  mem<»7. 
Bat  becaose  it  is  but  a  counterfeit  thing  in  know- 
ledges to  be  fnrward  and  pregnant,  except  a  man 
be  deep  and  full,  I  hoU  the  entry  of  common-places 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  essence  in  studying, 
88  that  which  assurath  copy  invention,  and  cmi- 
tracteth  ]u^;meirt  to  a  strength.  But  this  i«  tme, 
that  of  the  methods  of  common-places  that  I  have 
seen,  there  is  none  of  any  snflkient  worth,  all  t^diem 
carrying  merely  the  fiice  of  a  school,  and  not  of  a 
world,  and  referring  to  vulgar  matters,  and  pedanticd 
divisions,  without  all  life,  or  respect  to  action. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  of 
knowledge,  which  is  memory,  I  find  that  faculty  in 
my  judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  there 
is  extant  of  it ;  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that  there  are 
better  precepts  than  that  art  and  better  practices  of 
that  art  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  the 
art  as  it  is  may  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentation 
prod^loos:  but  in  use,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it 
ia  barren,  not  burdensome  nor  dangeroos  to  natural 
memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren ;  that  is,  not 
dexteroua  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  use  of  bnsi- 
neas  and  occadons.  And  therefore  I  make  no  more 
estimatimi  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  names 
or  words  upon  once  hnring,  or  tile  potning  forth 
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of  a  namber  of  verses  or  rhimea  ex  tempore,  or  the 
mskingof  a  satirics)  lAmile  of  every  thing,  or  the 
ramii^  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or 
coDtndicting  of  every  thing  by  cavi),  or  the  like, 
where(tf  in  the  faealties  of  the  mind  there  is  great 
n^'i,  and  soeh  ai  by  device  and  practice  may  be 
enlied  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,  than  I 
do  of  tfae  tricks  of  tumbler^  fnnambDloes,  baladines ; 
the  one  bdng  the  same  in  the  mind,  that  the  other 
ii  hi  the  body  i  matters  of  strangeness  without 
vorthioess. 

This  art  of  memory  is  but  bnilt  npon  two  inten- 
tiooa ;  the  one  prenotion,  the  other  emblem.  Pre- 
Dotion  dischargeth  the  indefinite  seeking  of  that  we 
would  remember,  and  directeth  us  to  seek  in  a  narrow 
compass;  that  ia,  somewhat  that  hath  congmity 
with  onr  place  of  memory.  Emblem  rednceth  con- 
cfiti  intellectual  to  images  sensible,  which  strike 
the  nemoiy  more ;  out  of  which  axioms  may  be 
drawn  mnch  better  practic  than  (hat  in  use :  and 
beiidei  which  axioms,  there  are  divers  more 
toQcbing  help  of  memory,  not  inferior  to  them.  But 
I  £d  ia  the  beginning  distinguish,  not  to  report 
llioie  tbmgs  deficient,  which  are  bnt  only  ill  managed. 

There  remalneth  the  fbnrth  kind  of  rational  know- 
ledge, which  is  transitive,  concerning  the  expressing 
or  tTinsf erring  our  knowledge  to  others,  which  I 
viH  term  1^  the  general  name  of  tradition  or  de- 
Itreiy.  Ttadition  hath  three  parts:  the  first  eon- 
cmtiag  the  organ  of  tradition ;  the  secoml,  concern- 
ing the  method  of  tradition ;  and  the  third,  con- 
ceniing  the  illustration  of  tradition. 

For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  or 
viitiRg:  for  Aristotle  saith  well,  "Words  are  the 
imagrt  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  images 
of  words;"  but  ret  it  is  not  of  necessity  that  eogi- 
titioni  be  expressed  by  the  medium  of  words.  For 
whatsoever  is  capable  of  su'fficient  diffbrenees,  and 
■hose  perceptible  by  the  sense,  is  in  nature  compe- 
(nt  to  express  cogitations.  And  therefore  we  see 
is  die  commerce  of  barbarous  people,  that  imder- 
And  not  one  another's  language,  and  in  the  practice 
of  divers  that  are  dumb  and  Aeaf,  that  men's  minds 
ve  expressed  in  gestures,  though  not  exactly,  yet 
to  WTve  0ie  torn.  And  we  understand  ftrther,  that 
itis  the  tise  of  Cfiina,  and  the  kingdoms  of  ibt  high 
Imst,  to  write  in  characters  real,  which  express 
wither  letters  nor  words  in  gross,  but  things  or 
MtioDSi  insomuch  aa  countries  and  provinces,  which 
undentand  not  one  another's  language,  can  nerer- 
thflcis  read  one  another's  writings,  because  the 
efaancters  are  accepted  more  generally  than  the 
languages  do  extend;  and  therefore  they  have  a 
Kt  nahitude  of  characters,  as  many,  I  suppose,  as 
tidical  words. 

These  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  sorts ;  the 
one  when  the  note  hath  some  similitude  or  con- 
fniity  with  the  notion  i  the  other  ad  placitnm, 
having  force  oidy  by  contract  or  acceptation.  Of  the 
former  sort  are  hierogljrphics  and  gestures.  For  as 
b>  Meroglyphiea,  things  of  ancient  use,  and  embraced 
chiefly  by  the  iSgyplians,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Bstioasithey  are  but  as  contintied  impresses  and 
n>Uenis,  And  as  for  gestures,  they  are  as  transi- 
B  2 


tory  hieroglyphics,  and  are  to  hieroglyphics,  as 
words  spoken  are  to  words  written,  in  that  they  abide 
not :  bnt  they  have  evermore,  aa  well  as  the  othef, 
an  affinity  with  the  things  signified ;  as  Periander, 
being  consulted  with,  how  topreserve  a  tyranny  newly 
usurped,  bid  the  messenger  attend  and  report  what 
'he  saw  him  do,  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped 
all  the  highest  flowers  i  signifying,  that  it  consisted 
in  the  cutting  off  and  keeping  low  of  the  noUUty 
and  grandees.  Ad  placitum  are  the  characters  re^ 
before  mentioned,  and  words:  although  some  have 
been  willing  by  curious. inquiry,  or  rather  by  apt 
feigning,  to  have  derived  imposition  of  names  from 
reason  and  intendment;  a  speculation  elegant,  and, 
by  reason  it  searcheth  into  antiquity,  reverent;  but 
sparingly  mixed  with  truth,  and  of  small 
fruit.  This  portion  of  knowledge,  touch-  SJ^^** 
ing  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogitations 
in  general,  I  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient.  And 
although  it  may  seem  of  no  great  use,  considering 
that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do  far  excel  all 
the  other  ways ;  yet  because  Oiis  part  cwcemeth, 
as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge,  for  words  are  the 
tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits,  as  moneys 
are  for  valoes,  and  that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant 
that  moneys  may  be  of  another  kind  than  gold  and 
sihrer,  I  thought  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration 
of  them  hath  produced  the  science  of  Grammar; 
for  man  still  strivetfa  to  teintegrate  himself  in  those 
benedictions,  from  which  by  his  fault  he  hath  been 
deprived;  and  as  he  hath  striven  against  the  first 
general  curse,  by  the  invention  of  all  other  arts ;  so 
hath  he  sought  lo  come  forth  of  the  second  general 
curse,  which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the 
art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  use  in  a  mother  tongue 
is  small ;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more;  hut  most  in 
such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulgar 
tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to  learned  tongues. 
The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures  ;  the  one  popular, 
which  is  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  lan- 
guages, as  well  for  intercourse  of  speech,  as  for  uti- 
derstanding  of  authors;  the  other  philosophical, 
examining  the  power  and  nature  of  words,  as  they 
are  the  footsteps  and  prints  of  reason ;  which  kind 
of  analogy  between  words  and  reason  is  handled 
sparsim,  brokenly,  though  not  entirely ;  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  report  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it 
very  worthy  to  be  reduced  into  a  science  by  itself. 

Unto  Grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix, 
the  consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words,  which 
are  measure,  sound,  and  elevation  or  accent,  and 
the  sweetness  and  harshness  of  them :  whence 
hath  issued  some  curious  observations  in  rhetori**, 
bnt  chiefly  poesy,  as  we  consider  it,  in  respect 
of  the  verse,  and  not  of  the  argument;  wherein 
though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie  themselves  to 
the  ancient  mea8nre^  yet  in  modem  languages  it 
seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new  measures  of 
verses  as  of  dances ;  for  a  dance  is  a  measured  pace, 
as  a  verse  is  a  measured  speech.  Tn  these  things 
the  sense  is  better  judge  than  the  art ; 

"  Ccenn  Tercula  Doslra 
Mallem  coaviviii,  quun  placuisM  cods." 
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And  of  the  servile  expressing  antiquity  in  an  unlike 
and  unfit  subject,  it  is  well  said,  "Quod  tempore  an- 
tiquum videtur,  id  incongruitate  est  maxime  novum." 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or  al- 
phabets, but  may  be  in  words.  The  kinds  of  ciphers, 
besides  the  simple  ciphers,  with  changes,  and  inter- 
mixtures of  nulls  and  non-significants,  are  many,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the  infolding :  wheel- 
ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles,  &c.  But  the  virtues  of 
them,  whereby  they  are  to  be  preferred,  are  three ; 
that  they  be  not  J^xtrious  to  write  and  read  {  that 
they  be  impossible  to  decipher;  and  in  some  cases, 
that  they  be  without  saspieion.  The  highest  degree 
whereof  is  to  write  omnia  per  omnia;  which  is  un- 
doubtedly possible  with  a  proportion  quincvple  at 
most,  of  the  writing  infolding  to  the  writing  infolded, 
and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever.  This  art  of 
ciphering  hath  for  relative  an  art  of  deciphering,  by 
supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as  things  are,  of  great 
use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers  were  well  managed, 
there  be  multitudes  of  them  which  exclude  the  de- 
cipherer. But  in  regard  of  the  rawness  and  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  hands  through  which  they  pass,  the 
greatest  matters  arc  many  times  carried  in  the 
weakest  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great  mus- 
ter-roll of  sciences,  naming  them  for  show  and  osten- 
tation, and  to  liule  other  purpose.  But  let  those 
which  are  skilful  in  them  judge,  whether  I  bring 
them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  in  that 
which  I  apeak  of  them,  though  in  few  words,  there 
be  not  some  seed  of  profieience.  And  this  must  be 
remembered,  that  ns  there  be  many  of  great  account 
in  their  countries  and  provinces,  which  when  they 
come  up  to  the  seat  of  the  estate,  are  but  of  mean 
rank,  and  scarcely  regarded ;  so  these  arts  being 
here  placed  with  the  principal  and  supreme  sciences, 
seem  petty  things ;  yet  to  such  as  have  choeen  them 
to  spend  their  lab<Hirs  and  stodies  in  them,  they 
seem  great  matters. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  1  see  it  h^  moved 
a  controversy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  civil  business, 
if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fall  at  words,  there 
i«  commonly  an  end  of  the  matter  for  that  time,  and 
no  proceeding  at  all ;  so  in  learning,  where  there 
is  much  controversy,  there  is  many  times  little  in- 
quiry. For  this  part  of  knowledge  of  method  seem- 
eth  to  me  so  weakly  inquired,  as  I  shall  report  it 
deficient. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  that  not  amiss,  in 
logic,  as  a  part  of  judgment:  for  as  the  doctrine  of 
syllogisms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of  judgment 
upon  that  which  is  invented,  so  the  doctrine  of  me- 
thod containelh  the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that 
which  is  to  be  delivered;  for  judgment  preccdeth 
dehvery,  as  it  foUoweth  invention.  Neither  is  the 
method  or  the  nature  of  the  tradition  material  only 
to  the  use  of  knowledge,  but  likewise  to  the  pro- 
gression of  knowledge :  for  since  the  labour  and 
life  of  one  man  cannot  attain  to  perfection  of  know- 
ledge, the  wisdom  of  the  tradition  is  that  which 
inspiretfa  the  felicity  of  continuance  and  proceeding. 
And  therefore  the  most  real  diversity  of  method,  is 


of  method  referred  to  use,  and  method  referred  to 
progression,  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  ma- 
gistral, and  the  other  of  probation. 

The  latter  whereof  seemeth  to  be  via  deserta  et 
interclusa.  For  as  knowledges  are  now  delivered, 
there  is  a  kind  of  contract  of  error,  between  the 
deliverer  and  the  receiver;  for  he  that  delivereth 
knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as 
may  be  best  believed,  and  not  as  may  be  best  ex- 
amined :  and  he  that  receivcth  knowledge,  desireth 
rather  present  satis&ction,  than  expectant  inquiry ; 
and  so  rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err ;  gloiy^ 
making  the  author  not  to  lay  open  his  weakness, 
and  sloth  making  the  disciple  not  to  know  his 
strength.  , 

But  knowledge,  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  be 
spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated,  if  it 
were  possible,  in  the  same  method  wherein  it  was 
invented,  and  bo  is  it  possible  of  knowledge  induced. 
But  in  this  8;ime  anticipated  and  prevented  know- 
ledge, no  man  knoweth  how  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge which  he  hath  obtained.  But  yet  neverthe- 
less, secundum  majus  et  minus,  a  man  may  revisit 
and  descend  unto  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge 
and  consent ;  and  so  transplant  it  into  another,  as  it 
grew  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  in  knowledges,  as 
it  is  in  plants,  if  yon  mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no 
matter  for  the  roots ;  bnt  if  you  mean  to  remove  it 
to  grow,  then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots 
than  slips :  ao  the  delivei?  of  knowledges;,  as  it  is 
now  tised,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the 
roots ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter. 
But  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  metbodo 
is  less  matter  for  the  shaft  or  body  of  ktncertt,  tin 
the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  J^^JS"^ 
up  of  the  roots  :  of  which  kind  of  de- 
livery the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  sab- 
ject,  hath  some  shadow ;  but  generally  1  see  it 
neither  put  in  ure  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and  there- 
fore note  it  for  deficient. 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some  cases 
by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since 
by  the  impostures  of  many  vain  perscms,  who  have 
made  it  as  a  false  light  for  their  counterfeit  mer- 
chandises ;  and  that  is,  enigmatical  and  disclosed. 
The  pretence  whereof  is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capa- 
cities from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  know- 
ledges, and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors,  «r 
wits  of  such  sharpness  as  can  pierce  the  veil. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  whereof  the  conse- 
quence is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge  in 
aphorisms,  or  in  methods  ;  wherein  we  may  observe, 
that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  into  custom,  out 
of  a  few  axioms  or  observations  upon  any  subject  to 
make  a  solemn  and  formal  art,  filling  it  with  some 
discourses,  and  illustrating  it  with  examples,  and 
digesting  it  into  a  sensible  method;  but  the  writing 
in  aphorisms  hath  many  excellent  virtues,  whereto 
the  writing  in  method  doth  not  approach. 

For  first  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  su- 
perficial or  solid :  for  aphcwisms,  except  they  should 
be  ridiculoQS,  cannot  be  made  bat  of  the  pith  and 
heart  of  sciences  t  for  discourse  of  illustration  is  cut 
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off;  recitals  of  examples  are  cat  off;  discoarse  of 
TODDexion  and  order  is  cut  off;  descriptions  of  prac- 
tice are  cat  off;  so  there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill 
Ae  aphorisms,  but  some  good  quuitity  of  obterra* 
tioB :  and  Uierefwe  no  man  can  suffice,  sor  in  reason 
win  attempt  to  write  aphorisms,  bathe  that  is  soand 
and  grounded.    Bat  in  methods, 

"  Taotam  Beriet  janctonqu*  pollet. 
Tan  turn  de  medio  nimptia  accedit  bmoru 

u  a  man  shall  make  a  great  show  of  an  art,  which 
if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  little.  Secondly, 
methods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent  or  belief,  but 
lew  fit  to  point  to  action  ;  for  they  carry  a  kind  of 
demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illnminat- 
ing  BDother,  and  therefore  satisfy.  But  particulars 
being  dispersed,  do  best  agree  with  dispersed  direc- 
tioot.  And  lastly,  aphorisms,  representing  a  know- 
ledge broken,  do  invite  men  to  inquire  farther; 
vbereas  methods  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do 
MCDre  men  as  if  they  were  at  farthest. 

Another  diversi^  of  method,  which  is  likewise  of 
great  weight,  is,  the  hanging  of  knowledge  lijr  as- 
•ntion^  and  their  proofs ;  or  hjr  questions,  and  their 
^etemmiations;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if  it  be  im- 
moderately followed,  is  as  prejodicial  to  the  proceed* 
iog  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army 
to  go  aboQt  to  besiege  every  little  fort  or  hold.  For 
if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterprise 
pursued,  those  smaller  things  will  come  in  of  them- 
selves; indeed  a  man  would  not  leave  some  important 
piece  with  an  enemy  at  his  back.  In  like  manner, 
the  Dse  of  confutation  in  the  delivery  of  sciences 
ought  to  be  very  sparing;  and  to  serve  to  remove 
strong  preoccapations  and  prejudgments,  and  not  to 
mnitter  and  excite  disputations  and  doubts. 

Another  diversity  of  methods  is  according  to  the 
nlgect  or  matter  which  is  handled ;  for  there  is  a 
gnat  difference  in  delivery  of  the  mathematics,  which 
an  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges,  and  policy, 
vbieh  is  the  most  immersed ;  and  howsoever  conten- 
tioQ  hath  been  removed,  touching  the  anifonnity  of 
BKlhod  in  maltiforroity  of  matter ;  yet  we  see  how 
ilitt  opinion,  besides  the  weakness  of  it,  hath  been 
of  ill  desert  towards  learning,  as  that  which  taketh 
fte  way  to  reduce  learning  to  certain  empty  and 
tarren  generalities;  being  but  the  very  husks  and 
ihclls  of  sciences,  nil  the  kernel  being  forced  out 
mi  expulsed  with  the  tortnre  and  press  of  the 
neihod:  and  therefore  as  I  did  allow  well  of  par- 
tieuliir  topics  for  invention,  so  do  I  allow  likewise  of 
pwticolar  methods  of  tradition. 

Another  diversity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery  and 
teaching  of  knowledge,  is  according  unto  the  light 
ind  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  delivered ;  for 
that  knowledge  which  is  new  and  foreign  from  opi- 
oioDt  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in  another  form 
than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  fiimiliar ;  and  there- 
five  Aristotle,  when  he  thinks  to  tax  Democritus, 
iolh  in  truth  commend  him,  where  he  saith,  "  If 
*e  shall  indeed  dispute,  and  not  follow  after  simili- 
lodes,'*  &c.  For  those,  whose  conceits  are  seated 
ID  popular  opinions,  need  only  but  to  prove  or  dis- 
pute; hot  those  whose  eonfieits  are  beyond  popular 


opinions,  have  a  doable  labour ;  the  one  to  make 
themselves  conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and 
demonstrate :  so  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them  to 
have  recourse  to  similitudes  and  translations  to  ex- 
press themselves.  And  therefore  in  the  tnfency  of 
learning,  and  in  mde  times,  when  those  conceits 
which  are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world  was 
All!  of  parables  and  similitudes ;  for  else  would  men 
either  have  passed  over  vrithoat  mark,  or  else  r^ect- 
ed  for  paradoxes,  that  which  was  offered,  before  they 
had  understood  or  judged.  So  in  divine  learning, 
we  see  how  frequent  parables  and  tropes  are  :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  "  That  whatsoever  science  is  not  con- 
sonant to  presuppositions,  must  pray  in  aid  of 
similitudes." 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods  vulgar 
and  received :  as  that  of  resolution  or  analysis,  of 
constitution  or  systasis,  of  concealment  or  cryptic, 
&c.  which  I  do  allow  well  o^  though  I  have  stood 
upon  those  which  are  least  handled  and  observed. 
AU  whieh  I  have  remembered  to  this 
purpose,  hecaose  I  would  erect  and  ^^ffiS? 
constitute  one  general  inquiry,  which 
seems  to  me  deficient;  touching  the  wisdmn  of 
tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge  concerning 
method,  doth  farther  belong,  not  only  the  architec- 
ture of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  also  the 
several  beams  and  columns  thereof,  not  as  to  their 
stuff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure :  and  there- 
fore method  considereth  not  only  the  disposition  of 
the  argument  or  subject,  but  likewise  the  proposi- 
tions I  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but  as  to  their 
limitation  and  manner.  For  herein  Ramus  merited 
better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the  good  niles  of 
proposition,  Kad6\u  irpwrov  Kara  iratroC)  &'c.  than 
he  did  in  introducing  the  canker  of  epitomes ;  and 
yet,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  human  things,  that;  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  febles,  "  The  most  precious 
things  have  the  most  pemieioos  keepers;"  it  wasso^ 
that  the  attempt  of  the  one  made  him  fall  upon  the 
other.  "For  he  had  need  be  well  conducted,  that 
should  design  to  make  axioms  convertible;  if  he 
make  them  not  withal  circular,  and  non  promovent, 
or  incurring  into  themselves :  but  yet  the  intenticHi 
was  excellent. 

The  other  considerations  of  method  concerning 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  propo- 
sitions, which  limit  the  dimensions  of  sciences;  for 
every  knowledge  may  be  fitly  said,  besides  the  pro- 
fundity, which  is  the  truth  and  substance  of  it  that 
makes  it  solid,  to  have  a  longitude  and  a  latitude, 
accounting  the  latitude  towards  other  sciences,  and 
the  longitude  towards  action ;  that  is,  from  the  greats 
est  generally,  to  the  most  particular  precept :  the 
one  giveth  rule  how  for  one  knowledge  ought  to  in- 
termeddle within  the  prorince  of  another,  which  is 
the  rule  they  call  mOavTo :  the  other  giveth  rule, 
unio  what  degree  of  particularity  a  knowledge  should 
descend :  which  latter  I  find  passed  over  in  silence, 
being  in  my  judgment  the  more  material :  for  cer^ 
tainly  there  must  be  somewhat  left  to  practice ;  but 
how  much  is  worthy  the  inquiry.  We  see  remote 
and  superficial  generalities  do  but  ofitr  knowledge 
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to  Morn  of  practical  men,  and  are  no  mure  aiding  to 
practioe,  than  an  Ortelius'a  universal  map  is  to  direct 
the  way  between  London  and  York.    The  better 

sort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  com- 
UtoSamm"*I«red  to  glasses  of  steel  unpolished; 

where  you  may  sec  the  images  of 
things,  bnt  first  they  must  be  filed :  so  the  rules  will 
help,  if  they  be  laboured  and  polished  by  practice. 
But  bow  crystalline  they  may  be  made  at  the  first, 
and  how  far  foitb  they  may  be  polished  afoiehand, 
is  the  question ;  the  inquiry  whereof  aeemeth  to  me 
deficient 

There  hath  been  also  laboored,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but  a 
method  of  imposture,  which  is,  to  deliver  knowledges 
in  such  manner  as  men  may  speedily  come  to  make 
a  show  of  learning,  who  have  it  not ;  such  was  the 
travail  of  Raymundus  Lulliua  in  making  that  art, 
which  bears  his  name,  not  unlike  to  some  books  of 
typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since;  being 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men 
countenance,  that  those  which  use  the  terms  might 
be  thought  to  understand  the  art ;  which  collections 
are  inach  like  a  fripper's  or  broker's  shop,  that  hath 
ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  cMwemeth 
die  iUtutration  of  tradidon,  comprehended  in  tfast 
seteiKe  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  eloquence; 
a  tcience  excellent,  and  excellently  well  laboured. 
For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior  to  wisdom, 
as  it  ia  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled 
himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  "  Aaron  shall  be 
thy  speaker,  and  thou  shah  be  to  him  as  God:" 
yet  with  people  it  is  the  more  mighty:  for  so  Solo- 
mon saith,  "  Sapiens  corde  appellabilur  prodens, 
Bed  dulcis  eloquio  majora  reperiet;"  signifying,  that 
profoundness  of  wisdom  will  help  a  man  to  a  name 
or  admiration,  but  that  it  ia  eloquence  that  prevaiU 
eth  in  an  active  life ;  and  as  to  the  labouring  of  it, 
the  emulation  of  Aristotle  with  the  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  the  experience  of  Cicero,  hath  made 
them  in  their  works  of  rhetorics  exceed  them- 
selves. Again,  the  excellency  of  examples  of  elo- 
quence in  the  orations  of  Denoathmes  and  Cicero, 
added  to  At  perfection  of  the  precepts  of  elo- 
qnence,  hath  doubled  the  progression  in  this  art : 
and  therefore  the  deficiencies  which  I  shall  note, 
will  radier  be  in  some  collections,  which  may  as 
handmaids  attend  the  art,  than  in  the  rules  or  nse 
of  the  art  itself. 

Notwithstanding,  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
rest;  the  duty  and  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply 
reason  to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will :  for  we  see  reason  is  disturbed  in  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  by  three  means ;  by  illaqueation  or 
sopbiam,  which  pertains  to  logic ;  by  imagination 
or  impression,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric ;  and  by 
passion  or  affection,  which  pertains  to  morality. 
And  as  in  negotiatitm  with  others,  men  are  wrought 
by  cunning,  1^  importunity,  anid  by  Tehemency; 
■o  in  this  negotiation  within  ottrselves  men  are  un- 
dermined by  inconsequences,  BoKeited  and  import 
toned  by  impressions  or  obserrationsh  and  transported 


by  passions.  Neither  is  the  nature  of  man  so  un- 
fortunately built,  as  that  those  powers  and  arts 
should  have  force  to  disturb  reason  and  not  to  estab- 
lish and  advance  it ;  for  the  end  of  logic  is  to  teach 
a  form  of  argument  to  secure  reason,  and  not  to  en- 
trap it.  The  end  of  morality,  is  to  procure  the  af- 
fections to  obey  reason,  and  not  to  invade  it.  The 
end  of  rhetoric,  is  to  fill  the  imagination  to  second 
reason,  and  not  to  oppress  it :  for  these  abuses  of 
arts  eome  in  but  ex  obliquo  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato^ 
though  springing  out  of  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  esteem  of  rhetoric  bat  as  a 
voluptuary  art.  resembling  it  to  cookery,  that  did 
mar  wholesome  meats,  and  help  unwholesome 
variety  of  sauces,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste.  For 
we  see  that  speech  is  much  more  conversant  in 
adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring  that 
which  ia  evil ;  for  there  is  no  man  but  speaketh 
more  honestly  than  he  can  do  or  think ;  and  it  was 
excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in  Cleon,  that  be- 
cause he  used  to  hold  on  the  bad  side  in  causes  of 
estate,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  againtt 
eloquence  and  good  speech,  knowing  that  no  man 
can  speak  fair  of  coorses  sordid  and  base.  And 
therefore  as  Plato  said  elegantly,  "  That  Virtue,  if 
she  could  be  seen,  would  more  great  love  and  auc- 
tion ; "  so  seeing  that  she  cannot  be  showed  to  the 
sense  by  corporal  shape,  the  next  degree  ia,  to  show 
her  to  the  imagination  in  lively  representation ;  for 
to  show  her  to  reason  only  in  suhtilty  of  argument, 
was  a  thing  ever  derided  in  Chrysipptis,  and  many 
of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to  thrust  virtue  upon 
men  by  sharp  disputations  and  conclusions,  which 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  will  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  afiections  in  themselves  were  pliant 
and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true,  there  should 
be  no  great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinnations  to  the 
will,  more  than  of  naked  propoaition  and  proofe; 
but  in  regard  of  the  continual  mutinies  and  sedftiom 
of  the  affections, 

"  Video  meliota,  pnboque ; 
Deteriora     uor ;" 

Reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  elo- 
quence  of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  win  the 
imagination  from  the  afiections  part,  and  eoDlraet 
a  confMeraey  between  the  reason  aiid  imagination 
against  the  affections ;  for  the  actions  thenuelve* 
carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good  aa  reason  doth.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  affection  beholdeth  merely  the 
present,  reason  beholdeth  the  fiiture  and  sum  of 
time.  And  therefore  the  present  filling  the  imagi- 
nation more,  reason  is  commonly  vanquished ;  bat 
after  that  force  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  hath 
made  things  future  and  remote  appear  as  present, 
then  upon  the  revolt  of  the  imagination  reastm  pre- 
vaileth. 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  rhetoric  can  be  no 
more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worst  part, 
than  logic  with  sophistry,  or  morality  with  vice. 
For  we  know  the  doctrines  (tf  contraries  are  the 
same,  though  the  use  be  c^porite.  It  a|^icareth 
alao,  that  logic  difiieretta  fmn  rhetoric,  not  only  aa  the 
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fist  frma  the  palm,  the  one  close,  the  other  ftt  large ; 
bat  much  more  in  thia,  that  logic  handleth  reason 
rxsct,  and  in  truth ;  and  rhetoric  han^eth  it  a« 
it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  manners.  And 
tbmfore  Aristotle  doth  wisely  place  rhetoric  as 
between  on  the  one  aide,  and  moral  or  civil 
koowledge  on  the  other,  as  partleipBtiag  of  both : 
for  the  proob  and  demonatntioiiB  of  li^  are  to- 
vard  all  men  indifferent  and  the  same:  but  the 
proofs  and  pemiasiona  of  rhetoric  ov^ht  to  differ 
■ccmding  to  the  auditors : 

"OipbeoB  in  lylvit,  intsr  delphiou  Arion." 

Whiofa  applieati<m,  in  perfection  of  idea,  ought  to 
(xteod  so  far,  that  if  a  man  should  speak  of  the 
same  thing  to  several  persons,  he  should  speak  to 
them  all  respectively,  and  several  ways;  though 
ibii  politic  part  of  eloqiience  in  private  speech,  it  is 
ei^  for  the  greatest  orators  to  want ;  whilst  the 
De  pniden-  observing  their  well  graced  forms  of 
titsnmoQis    speech,  ^ey  lose  the  volubility  of  ap- 

plication:  and  thereof  it  shall  not  be 
iBusi  to  reconmend  this  to  better  inquiry,  not  be- 
'mg  cnrioQS,  whether  we  place  it  here,  or  in  that 
iwt  which  cMcemeth  policy. 
cotoiMbaii  therefore  will  I  descend  to  Uie 

n  Biii.  sftn.  deScieneies,  which,  as  I  said,  are  but 
piij^etcMB-  attendances:  and  first,  I  do  not  find 

the  wisdom  and  diligence  of  Aristotle 
well  pnrsaed,  who  began  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
popoiu  rigns  and  cdonrs  of  good  and  evil,  both 
ample  and  comparative,  which  are  as  the  sophisms 
of  rttetorie,  as  I  touched  before.    For  example  } 

SOPHISHA. 

"  Qwd  laadator,  bonum :  qnod  vituperatnr,  malum." 

SEDAROUTIO. 

**  Ludit  TenalM  qui  vult  extruders  mercei. 
Ntlam  tat,  wwlur"  est,  inqnit  emptor;  Bed  cum  receuerit, 
turn  gbnabitur." 

The  defects  in  the  labour  of  Ariatotle  are  three ; 
one,  (hat  there  be  but  a  few  of  many ;  another,  that 
tbeirelencbns's  are  not  annexed  t  and  the  third,  that 
be  eoDceired  bat  a  part  of  the  use  of  them ;  for 
Ibar  Die  is  not  only  in  probation,  bat  much  more 
ill  iapressioa.  7or  many  forma  are  equal  in  signi- 
fation,  which  are  differing  in  impression;  as  the 
diSnenee  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that  which  is 
•hupk  and  that  vhich  is  flat,  though  the  strength  of 
'be  pemission  be  the  same :  for  there  is  no  man 
bnt  will  be  a  little  more  raised  by  hearing  it  said ; 
"  Toor  enemies  will  be  glad  of  this }" 

"  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridn ; " 

than  by  hearing  it  said  only;  "This  is  evil  for  you." 

Secondly,  I  do  resume  also  that  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory 
■tore,  for  the  furniture  of  speech  and  readiness  of 
isveation,  which  appeareth  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  the 
ooe  in  resemblance  to  a  shop  of  pieces  unmade  up, 
tbe  other  to  a  shop  of  things  ready  made  up, 
,  bodi  to  be  apphed  to  that  which  is  frequent  and 
»ott  in  request :  the  former  of  these  I  will  call 
ulitheta,  and  the  latter  fivmoln. 


Antitheta  are  theses  argued  pro  et 
contra,  wherein  men  may  be  more  large 
and  laborious  ;  but  in  such  as  are  able 
to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity  of  entry,  I  wish  the 
seeds  of  the  several  arguments  to  be  cast  up 
into  some  brief  and  acute  sentences,  not  to  be  cited, 
hut  to  be  as  skeins  or  bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  mi- 
winded  at  large  when  they  come  to  be  used ;  sup-* 
plying  authorities  and  examples  by  reference. 

PRO   VERBIS  LEOIS. 

"  Noo  est  interpretatia,  led  diviDBlio,  aam  recedit  a  litaiA. 
Cum  receditur  a  litcrft  judex  transit  in  legislatorem." 

PRO  SBKTKITIA  LIOIS. 

"  Ex  omnibus  verbis  est  eliciendns  moso^  qui  Interpretatur 

siagula." 

Formulie  are  but  decent  and  apt  passages  or  con- 
veyances of  speech,  which  may  serve  indiflferently 
for  differing  subjects;  as  of  preface,  conclusion,  di- 
gression, transition,  excusation,  &c.  For  as  in 
buildings  there  is  great  pleasure  and  use  in  the 
well-casting  of  the  stair-cases,  entries,  doors,  wm- 
dovrs,  and  the  like  ;  so  in  speech,  the  conveyances 
and  passages  are  of  special  ornament  and  effect. 

A  CONCLUSION  IN  A  OELIBBbATIVB. 

"  So  auy  w«  rodsem  th*  favUs  pasted,  and  prevent  the 
incoDveniencea  fiiture." 

There  remain  two  appendices  touching  the  tra- 
diticra  of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical ;  for  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered  by 
teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endeavours : 
and  therefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tradition  of 
knowledge  eoncemeth  chiefly  writing  of  books ;  so 
the  relative  part  thereof  eoncemeth  rending  of  books  i 
whereunto  appertain  incidently  these  considerations. 
The  flrst  is  concerning  the  true  correction  and 
edition  of  authors,  wherein  nevertheless  rash  dili- 
gence hath  done  great  prejudice.  For  these  critics 
have  often  presumed  that  that  which  they  understand 
not,  is  false  set  down.  As  the  priest,  that  where  he 
fonnd  it  written  of  St  Paul,  "  Demissus  est  per 
sportam,"  mended  his  book,  and  made  it  "  Demissus 
est  per  portam,"  because  sporta  was  a  hard  word, 
and  out  of  his  reading;  and  surely  their  errors, 
though  they  be  not  so  palpable  and  ridiculous,  yet 
are  of  itie  same  kind.  And  therefore  as  it  hath 
been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies  are 
commonly  the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and 
explication  of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annotations 
and  commentaries,  wherein  it  is  over  usual  to  blanch 
the  obscure  places,  and  discourse  upon  the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in  many 
cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  some  brief  censure  and 
judgment  of  the  authors,  that  men  thereby  may  make 
some  election  unto  themselves  what  books  to  read. 

And  the  flflh  is  concerning  the  syntax  nnd  dispo- 
sition of  studies,  that  men  may  know  in  what  order 
or  pursuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,  it  containetfa  that  dif- 
ferenee  of  tradition  which  is  proper  foryouth,  where- 
unto appertain  ^rera  considerations  of 'great  fluit. 
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As  first,  the  timing  and  seaBoniDg  of  knowledges ; 
Bs  with  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from  wha^  for  a 
time,  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  consideration  where  to  begin  with 
the  easiest,  and  so  proceed  to  the  more  difficult,  and 
in  what  courses  to  press  the  more  difficult,  and  then 
to  turn  them  to  the  more  easy ;  for  it  is  one  method 
.  to  practise  swimming  with  bladders,  and  another  to 
practise  dancing  with  heavy  shoes. 

A  third  is  the  application  of  learning  according 
unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits;  for  there  is  no  de- 
fect in  the  foculties  intellectual  but  seemeth  to  have 
a  proper  cure  contained  in  some  studies :  as  for 
example,  if  a  child  be  bird-wltted,  that  is,  hath  not 
the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  giveth  a 
remedy  thereunto,  for  in  tfaem,  if  the  wit  be  caught 
away  but  a  moment,  one  is  new  to  begin  :  and  as 
sciences  have  a  propriety  towards  fiuulties  for  cure 
and  help,  so  fhciUties  or  jiowers  have  a  sympathy  to- 
wards sciences  for  excellency  or  speedy  profiting;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  inquiry  ofgreat  wisdom  what  kinds 
of  wits  and  natures  are  most  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  hurt  or  help :  for,  as  is  well 
observed  by  Cicero,  men  in  exercising  their  faculties, 
if  they  be  not  well  advised,  do  exercise  their  faults, 
and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good;  so  there  is  a 
great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  continuance  and 
intermission  of  exercises.  It  were  too  long  to  par- 
ticularize a  number  of  other  considerations  of  this 
nature ;  things  but  of  mean  appearance,  but  of  sin- 
gular efficacy :  for  as  the  wronging  or  cherishing  of 
seeds  or  young  plants,  is  that  that  is  most  important 
to  their  thriving ;  and  as  it  was  noted,  that  the  first 
six  kings,  being  in  truth  as  tutm  of  the  state  of 
Rome  in  the  infiincy  thereof  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  immense  greatness  of  that  state  which  fol- 
lowed {1  so  the  culture  and  manuranee  of  minds  in 
youth  hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  opera- 
tion, as  hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of 
labour  can  countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not 
amiss  to  observe  also,  how  small  and  mean  faculties 
gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  important 
effects ;  whereof  we  see  a  notable  example  in 
Tacitus,  of  two  stage  players,  Percennius  and  Yibu- 
lenus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing,  put  the  Pan- 
noninn  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and  combus- 
tion ;  for  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst  them, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Ceesar,  BIksuh  the 
lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  mutineers, 
which  were  suddenly  rescued;  whereupon  Yibulenns 
got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner : 
"  These  poor  innocent  wretches  appointed  to  cruel 
death,  you  have  restored  to  behold  &xe  light :  but 
who  shall  restore  my  brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my 
brother,  that  was  sent  hither  in  message  from  the 
legions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common  cause  P 
And  he  hath  murdered  him  this  last  night  by  some 
of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that  he  hath  about  him 
for  his  executioners  upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Blcesus, 
what  is  done  with  his  body  P  The  mortalest  enemies 
do  not  deny  burial.  "When  I  have  performed  my  last 
duties  to  the  corpse  with  kisses,  with  tears,  com- 


mand me  to  be  slain  beside  him,  so  that  these  my 

fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  oar  tme  hearts 
to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us."  With 
which  speech  he  put  the  army  into  an  infinite  fury 
and  uproar;  whereas  truth  was  he  had  no  brother, 
neither  was  there  any  such  matter,  but  he  played 
it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  stage. 

But  to  return,  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of  ra- 
tional knowledges,  wherein  if  I  have  made  the  di- 
visions other  than  those  that  are  received,  yet  would 
I  not  be  thought  to  disallow  all  those  divisicms 
which  I  do  not  use  ;  for  there  is  a  double  necessity 
imposed  upon  me  of  altering  the  divisions.  The 
one,  because  it  differeth  in  end  and  purpose,  to  sort 
togedier  those  things  which  are  next  in  nature,  and 
those  things  which  are  next  in  use  {  fbr  if  a  secre- 
tary of  state  should  sort  his  papers,  it  is  like,  in  his 
study,  or  general  cabinet,  he  would  sort  together 
things  of  nature,  as  treatise,  instructions,  &c ;  hut  in 
his  boxes,  or  particular  cabinet,  he  would  sort  to- 
gether those  that  he  were  like  to  use  together, 
though  of  several  natures;  so  in  this  general  cabi- 
net of  knowledge  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  follow 
the  divisions  of  the  nature  of  things;  whereas  if 
myself  had  been  to  handle  any  particular  knowledge, 
I  would  have  respected  the  divisions  fittest  for  use. 
The  other,  because  the  bringing  in  of  the  deficien- 
cies did  by  consequence  alter  the  partitions  of  the 
rest :  for  let  the  knowledge  extant,  for  demonstration 
sake,  be  fifteen,  let  the  knowledge  with  the  defi- 
ciencies be  twenty,  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the 
parts  of  twenty,  for  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  and 
five,  the  parts  oi  twenty  are  two,  four,  five,  and  ten ; 
so  as  these  things  are  without  contradictioD,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be. 

proceed  now  to  tb&t  knowledge  which  con- 
sidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will  of  Man,  whereof 
Solomon  saith,  *'  Ante  omnia,  fili,  custodi  cor  tunm« 
nam  inde  procedunt  actiones  vits."  In  the  hand- 
ling of  this  science,  those  which  have  written,  seem 
to  me  to  have  done  as  if  a  man  that  professed  to 
teach  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies  of  alpha- 
bets, and  letters  joined,  without  giving  any  precepts 
or  directions  for  the  carriage  of  the  hand  and  fram- 
ing of  the  letters :  so  have  they  made  good  and  &ir 
exemplars  and  copies,  carrying  the  draughts  sod 
portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty,  felicity ;  propound- 
ing them  well  described  as  the  true  objects  and 
scopes  of  man's  will  and  desires ;  but  how  to  attain 
these  excellent  marka,  and  how  to  frame  and  subdoe 
the  will  of  man  to  become  true  and  conformable 
to  these  pursuits,  they  pass  it  over  altogether,  or 
slightly  and  unprofitably ;  for  it  is  not  the  disputing 
that  moral  virtues  are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  haUt 
and  not  by  nature,  or  the  distinguishing  that  generous 
spirits  are  won  by  doctrines  and  persuasions,  and 
the  vulgar  sort  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  the 
like  scattered  glances  and  tottches,  that  can  excuse 
the  absence  of  this  pert 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  it  to  be  that 
hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  other 
barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  away  ;  which  is 
that  men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  in  ordinarj- 
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inl  common  matten,  the  judicious  direction  whereof 
MfMthelesB  is  the  viant  doctrine ;  for  life  consist- 
dh  not  ID  novelties  or  snbtUities  :  but  eontmriwise 
thtf  have  ecHnpoonded  sciences  chiefly  of  a  certain 
tn^endent  or  Instrons  mass  of  matter,  chosen  to 
five  glory  either  to  the  subtilty  of  disputations,  or 
to  the  eloqaence  of  discourses.  But  Seneca  giveth 
an  exceOent  check  to  eloquence :  **  Nocet  illis  elo- 
qoentra,  qnibos  non  rerum  cupiditAtem  focit,  sed  sni." 
Doctrine  should  be  such  as  should  malte  men  in  love 
vilh  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the  teacher,  being 
direded  to  the  auditor's  benefit,  and  not  to  the 
Bothor's  commendation ;  and  therefore  those  are  of 
the  right  kind  which  may  be  concluded  as  Demos- 
tfaenn  concludes  his  counsel,  **  Qua:  si  feceritis,  non 
ontorem  duntaxat  in  pmsentia  laudabitts,  sed  Tos- 
aetipsos  etiam,  non  ita  multo  post  statu  remm 
nstnnun  meliore."  Neittier  needed  men  of  so  n- 
cfllcnt  parts  to  have  despaired  of  a  fortune,  which 
dK  poet  Tirgil  prtnnised  himself  and  indeed  obtain- 
ed, who  got  as  mnch  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
ksnring  in  the  ezpressii^  of  the  observations  of 
IndMBdry.  as  of  the  heroieal  acts  of  .Aneas : 

"  Nm  nun  animi  dubtoa,  tnbii  ea  vineere  magnam 
Qnm  Bit,  et  aaguitii  hunc  sddere  rebus  honorBm." 

Oetny.  iii.  289. 

And  surely  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest  not 
to  write  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  rend  at 
Irinre,  bat  really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action  and 
tetiTe  life,  these  georgics  of  the  mind  concerning 
the  husbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no  less  worthy 
than  the  heroieal  descriptions  of  virtue,  duty,  and 
felicity.  Wherefore  the  main  and  primitive  division 
of  moral  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  Exem- 
plar or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the  Regiment  or  Cul- 
tne  of  the  Mind  t  the  one  describing  the  nature  of 
good,  the  other  prescribing  roles  how  to  subdue, 
*PI^,  snd  accommodate  the  will  of  man  thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature  of 
Good  considereth  it  either  simple  or  compared,  either 
Ibe  kinds  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good  i  in  the 
htter  whowf  those  infinite  disputations  which  were 
loodiing  the  supreme  degree  thereof,  which  they 
tent  fdUci^,  beatitude,  or  the  highent  good,  the 
doctrines  concerning  which  were  as  the  heathen 
dtrinity,  are  by  the  christian  faith  discharged.  And, 
u  Aristotle  saitb,  "That  young  men  may  be  hnppy, 
bot  Dot  otherwise  but  by  hope ;"  so  we  must  all  ao- 
fawvledge  our  minority,  and  embrace  the  fielieity 
vhieh  is  by  hope  of  the  ftiinre  world. 

Freed  therefore,  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  philosopher's  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
u  higher  elevatioh  of  man's  nature  than  was,  for 
*e  see  in  what  a  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth, 
"  Vere  magnum*  habere  fragilitatem  bomiois,  secu- 
ritatem  Dei,"  we  may  with  more  sobriety  and  troth 
mme  the  rest  of  their  inquiries  and  labours; 
"herein  for  the  nature  of  good,  positive  or  simple, 
they  have  set  it  down  excellently,  in  describing  the 
Anns  of  virtue  and  duty  with  dieir  sitnations  and 
poatores,  in  distributing  them  into  their  kinds,  parts, 
porioces,  actions,  and  administnitions,  and  the  like : 
oay  brther,  they  have  commended  them  to  man's 
utue  and  spirit  with  great  quickness  of  argnment 
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and  beauty  of  persuasions ;  yea,  and  fortified  and  in- 
trenched them,  as  much  as  discourse  can  do,  against 
corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  de- 
grees and  comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have 
also  excellently  handled  it  in  their  tripBei^  of  good, 
in  the  oomparisfm  between  a  contemplative  and  an 
active  life,  in  the  distinction  between  virtue  with 
relnetation  and  virtue  secnred,  in  their  encounters 
between  honesty  and  profit,  in  their  balandng  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like ;  so  as  this  part  de- 
serveth  to  be  reported  for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to  the 
popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had  stayed  a 
little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  strings  of  those  roots,  they 
had  given,  in  my  o[nnion,  a  great  light  to  that 
which  followed ;  and  especially  if  they  had  consulted 
with  nature,  they  had  made  their  doctrines  less 
prolix  and  more  profound :  which  being  hy  them  in 
put  omitted  and  in  part  handled  with  much  con- 
fusiai,  we  wiU  endeavour  to  resume  and  opea  in  a 
more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature 
of  good,  the  one  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  sub- 
stantive in  itself,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member 
of  a  greater  body;  whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree 
the  greater  and  the  worthier,  because  it  tendeth  to 
the  conservation  of  a  more  general  form :  therefore 
we  see  the  iron  in  particular  sympathy  movelh  to  the 
loadstone,  but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it 
forsaketh  the  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a 
good  patriot  moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  re- 
gion and  country  of  massy  bodies  :  so  may  we  go 
forward,  and  see  that  water  and  massy  bodies  move 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  but  rather  than  to  suffer 
a  divolsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  forsaking 
their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  of  their  duty  to  the 
world.  This  double  nature  of  good  and  the  com- 
parative thereof  is  much  more  engraven  upon  man* 
if  he  degenerate  no(^  unto  whom  the  conservation  of 
du^  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much  more  preciooa 
than  the  conservation  of  life  and  being }  according 
to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus, 
when  being  in  commission  of  purveyance  for  a 
famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dissuaded  with  great 
vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends  about  him, 
that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  ex- 
tremity of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  "  Necesse 
est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam :"  but  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed  that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  reli. 
gion,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and 
depress  the  good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as 
the  holy  faith :  well  declaring,  that  it  was  the  same 
God  that  gave  the  christian  law  to  men,  who  gave 
those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate  creatures  that  we 
spake  of  before  i  for  we  read  that  the  elected  saints 
of  God  have  wished  themselves  anathematiied  and 
rased  «it  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity, 
and  infinite  feeling  of  communion. 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  doth 
judge  and  determine  most  of  the  oontrovexaies 
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wherein  moral  philosophy  ia  conversant.  For  first, 
it  decideth  the  question  touching  the  preferment  of 
the  contemplatlTe  or  active  life,  and  decideth  it 
against  Aristotle  :  for  all  the  reasons  which  he 
bringeth  foe  the  contemplative,  are  private,  and 
respecting  the  pkasure  and  dignity  of  a  man's  self, 
in  which  respects,  no  question,  the  contemplative 
life  hath  the  pre-eminence ;  not  mnch  unlike  to  that 
comparison,  which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing 
and  magnifying  of  philosophy  and  contemplation; 
who  being  asked  what  he  was,  answered,  "  That  if 
Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew 
the  manner,  that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for 
the  prizes,  and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  commodities,  and  some  cnme  to  make  good 
cheer  and  meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look 
on,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look 
on."  But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of 
man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to 
be  lookers  on :  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  received. in  the  church,  notwithstanding 
their  "  Pretiosa  in  ocalis  Domini  mora  sanctorum 
ejus  ;*'  by  which  place  they  would  exalt  their  civil 
deadi  and  regular  professions,  but  upon  this  defence, 
that  the  monastical  life  is  not  amply  contemplative, 
but  performeth  the  duty  either  of  incessant  prayera 
and  supplications,  which  hath  been  troly  esteemed 
as  an  office  in  the  church,  or  else  of  writing  or 
taking  instructions  for  writing  concerning  the  law 
of  God ;  as  Moses  did  when  he  abode  so  long  in 
the  mount.  And  so  we  see  Enoch  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  who  was  the  first  contemplative,  and  walked 
with  God ;  yet  did  also  endow  the  church  with  pro- 
phecy, which  St.  Jude  citeth.  But  for  contempla- 
tion, which  should  be  finished  in  itself,  without 
casting  beam*  upon  society,  assuredly  divini^  know- 
eth  it  not 

It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
and  Socrates,  and  their  schools  and  successions,  on 
^he  one  side,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  simply  or 
attended ;  the  actions  and  exercises  whereof  do 
chiefly  embrace  and  concern  society  |  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans,  who 
placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue,  as  it  is  used 
in  some  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  the  mistress 
and  the  maid  change  habits,  to  be  hot  as  a  servant, 
without  which  pleasure  cannot  be  served  and  at- 
tended i  and  the  reformed  school  of  the  Epicureans, 
which  placed  it  in  serenity  of  mind  and  freedom 
from  perturbation  ;  as  if  they  would  have  deposed 
Jupiter  again,  and  restored  Saturn  and  the  first  age, 
when  there  was  no  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor 
autnmn,  but  all  after  one  air  and  season;  and  He- 
rillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  extinguishment  of  the 
disputes  of  the  mind,  making  no  fixed  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  esteeming  things  according  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  desires,  or  the  reliictation ;  which  opi- 
nion was  revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists, 
measuring  things  according  to  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief:  all 
which  are  manifest  to  tend  to  private  repose  and 
contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

It  censureth  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus, 
which  presdpposeth  that  felicity  must  be  jrfaced  in 


these  things  which  are  in  our  power,  lest  we  be 
liable  to  fortune  and  distutbance ;  as  if  it  were  not 
a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fiul  in  good  and  vir- 
toous  enda  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we 
can  wish  to  onrselvea  in  our  proper  fortune :  as 
Cotisalvo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  them  Na{des» 
and  protesting,  "  He  had  rather  die  one  foot  for* 
wards,  than  to  have  his  life  secured  for  long,  by  one 
foot  of  retreat."  Wherennto  the  wisdom  of  that 
heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  who  hath  aflirmed 
"  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  continoal  foaat  i" 
showing  plainly,  that  the  conscience  of  good  inten- 
tions, howsoever  succeeding,  is  a  more  continual  joy 
to  nature,  than  alt  the  provision  which  can  be  made 
for  security  and  repose. 

It  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy, 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  Epictetus,  in 
ctmverting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profession ;  as  if 
the  purpose  had  been  not  to  resist  and  exlinguish 
perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the  causes  of  them, 
and  to  shape  a  pnrticulnr  and  kind  course  of  life  to 
that  end,  introducing  such  a  health  of  mind,  as 
was  that  health  of  body,  of  which  Aristotle  speaketh 
of  Herodicust  who  did  nothing  all  his  life  long  but 
intend  his  health:  whereas  if  men  refer  thenuelvrs 
to  dutiea  of  society,  as  that  health  of  body  is  best; 
which  is  ablest  to  endure  all  alterations  uid  extre- 
mities ;  so  likewise  that  health  of  mind  is  most 
proper,  which  can  go  through  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes*a  opinion 
is  to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them  which 
abstained,  but  them  which  sustained,  and  could  re- 
frain their  mind  in  prKcipitio,  and  could  give  unto 
the  mind,  as  is  used  in  horsemanship,  the  shMrtest 
stop  or  turn. 

Lastly,  it  censureth  the  tenderness  and  want  of 
application  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  reverend 
philosophers  and  philosophical  men,  that  did  retire 
too  easily  from  civil  business,  for  avtnding  of  indig- 
mtiea  and  perturbations  t  whereas  the  resolution  of 
men  truly  moral,  ought  to  be  such  as  the  sameCon- 
■alvo  said  the  honour  of  a  soldier  should  be,  e  tC'lA 
eraasiore,  and  not  so  fine,  as  that  every  thing  shotild 
catch  in  it  and  endanger  it. 

To  resume  private  or  particular  good,  it  ftlleth 
into  the  division  of  good  active  and  passive:  for 
this  difference  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which 
amongst  the  Romans  was  expressed  in  the  femiliar 
or  household  termsof  Promus  and  Condus,  is  formed 
also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed  in  the  two 
several  appetites  in  creatures;  the  one  to  preserve  or 
continue  themselves,  and  the  other  to  dilate  or  mul- 
tiply themselves;  whereof  the  latter  seemeth  to  be 
the  worthier;  for  in  nature  the  heavens,  which  are 
the  more  worthy,  are  the  agent ;  and  the  earth,  which 
is  the  less  worthy,  is  the  patient ;  in  the  pleasures 
of  living  creatures,  that  of  gmeration  is  greater  than 
that  of  food :  in  ^vine  doctrine,  "  Beatins  eat  dare, 
quam  accipere :"  and  in  life  there  is  no  mai^ss|Hrit 
so  soft,  but  esteemeth  the  effecting  of  somewhat 
that  he  hath  fixed  in  his  desire,  more  than  sensuality. 
Which  priority  of  the  active  good  is  mnch  upheld 
hy  the  consideration  of  our  estate  to  be  mortd  and 
exposed  to  ftirlnne :  for  if  we  nright  have  a  petp^ 
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(nil^iiid  eertain^  in  aox  [4ea«orei,  the  state  of  them 
voold  adrance  their  price  i  but  when  we  aee  it  it 
bat  "Magni  Katimamus  mori  tudiua."  and  "  Ne  glori- 
erii  de  enutinob  neaeis  pftrtnm  diei,"  it  maketh  ua  to 
den're  to  hare  amnewhntaeeDTedand  exempted  from 
tnne,  which  are  only  onr  deeds  and  worka  i  aa  it  ia 
nid,  **  Opera  eonim  aeqaontor  eoa."  Hie  preeini- 
nence  Hkewiae  of  thia  active  good  is  upheld  the 
iflSxtioB  which  is  nntoral  in  man  towards  Tiirietjr  and 
ITDceeding,  which  in  the  pleasnres  of  the  sense, 
vhieh  is  the  principal  part  of  passive  good,  can  have 
no  ^at  Istitade.  **  Cogita  qnamdiu  eadem  feceris  i 
dbaSiSoniDas, Indus  per  hunccircnium  cnrritnr;  mori 
Klk  non  tantum  fortis,  nut  miser,  aut  pmdens,  sed 
etiam  fostidiofius  potest."  But  in  enterprises,  pur- 
ants,  and  purposes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety, 
vberetrf  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their 
iaeeptioiis,  progressions,  recoils,  re-integrationa, 
approecbes  and  attainings  to  their  ends.  So  aa  it 
«u  wen  said,  Tita  aine  propoaito  langnida  et 
ngi  nt"  Neither  hatli  this  active  good  any  iden* 
%  with  the  good  of  aoeie^,  though  in  some  ease  it 
sn  ineidniee  into  it ;  for  althongh  it  do  many 
times  bring  forth  acts  of  benefieence,  yet  it  iawitfa  a 
mpeet  private  to  a  man*a  own  power,  glory,  ampli- 
fiestioD,  continuance  ;  as  appeareth  plainly,  when  it 
findeth  a  contrary  subject.  For  that  gigantine 
itate  of  mind  which  posaesseth  the  troublers  of  the 
world,  such  as  was  Lucios  Sylla,  and  infinite  other 
in  smaller  model,  who  would  have  all  men  happy  or 
nnbappy  as  tbey  were  their  friends  or  enemies,  and 
voald  give  form  to  the  worid  according  to  their  own 
hmnoars,  which  ia  the  true  theomachy,  pretendeth, 
and  aspireth  to  active  good,  though  it  recedeth  far- 
ibest  from  good  of  soac^,  which  we  have  detetw 
miati  to  be  the  greater. 

To  resume  passive  good,  it  reeelveth  a  subdivision 
of  Goaservatife  and  perfcetive.  For  let  ns  take  a 
brief  review  of  that  which  we  have  said  1  we  have 
qnken  first  of  the  good  of  society,  the  intention 
ahersof  embraeeth  the  form  of  human  nature, 
■hereof  we  are  members  and  portions,  and  not  our 
WD  proper  and  individual  form ;  we  have  spoken 
of  active  good,  and  supposed  it  as  a  part  of  private 
and  particolar  good.  And  rightly,  for  there  is  im- 
insaed  upon  all  things  a  triple  desire  or  appetite 
proeeeding  from  love  to  themselves ;  one  of  pre- 
■nring  isd  continuing  their  form ;  another  of 
■dranriog  and  perfecting  their  formi  and  a  third  of 
onlliplying  and  extending  their  form  upon  other 
ihii^ ;  whereof  the  multiplying  or  signature  of  it 
span  other  things,  is  that  which  we  handled  by  the 
Bsott  of  active  good.  So  as  there  remaineth  the  con- 
■nriag  of  it,  and  perfecting  or  raising  of  it ;  which 
latter  is  Ae  higheat  degree  of  passive  good.  For 
lo  preserre  in  stnte  ia  the  leas,  to  preserve  with 
>dnnecBiettt  is  the  greater.    &[o  in  roan, 

"  ^iwas  eat  oUis  vigor,  et  ccelertis  origo." 

Hii  approach  or  assumption  to  divine  or  angelical 
■Mwe  is  the  perfectimi  of  his  form ;  the  error  or 
falseiantatiai  of  which  good,  is  that  which  is  the  tem- 
pe«  of  hamaa  life,  while  man,  upon  the  instinct  of 
■a  adiaiHwiuent  fomml  and  essential,  is  carried  to 


seek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  those  which 
are  sick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  np  and 
down  and  change  place,  aa  if  by  a  remove  local  th^ 
could  obtain  a  remove  internal :  so  is  it  with  men 
in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means  to  exalt  their 
nature,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  estuaticm  to  exalt 
their  place.  So  then  passive  good  is,  as  was  said, 
either  conservative  or  perfective. 

To  resume  the  good  of  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our'  natures  ;  it  seemeth  to  be  the  most 
pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the  softest 
and  the  lowest.  And  this  also  receiveth  a  difference, 
which  hath  neiAer  been  well  judged  of,  nor  well 
inquired.  For  the  good  of  fruition  or  contentment 
is  placed  either  in  the  sineereness  of  the  fruition,  or 
in  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  it  t  the  one  auperin- 
doced  by  equality,  the  other  by  vicissitude ;  the  one 
having  less  mixture  of  evil,  the  other  more  impres- 
sion of  good.  Whether  of  these  is  the  greater 
good,  is  a  qnestion  controverted ;  but  whether 
man's  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both,  is  a 
question  not  inquired. 

The  former  question  being  debated  between  So- 
crates and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in 
much  desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from 
argument  to  ill  words :  the  sophist  saying  that 
Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a  block  or 
stone ;  and  Socrates  saying  that  the  sophist's  felici* 
ty  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did 
nothing  but  itch  end  scratch.  And  both  these  opi- 
nions do  not  want  their  supports :  for  the  opinion  of 
Socrates  ia  much  upheld  by  the  general  consent  even 
of  the  Epicnres  tbemselvesi  that  virtue  beareth  a 
great  part  in  felicity:  and  if  so,  certain  it  is,  that 
virtue  hath  more  nse  in  clearing  perturbations,  than 
in  compassing  desires.  The  sopbis^s  opinion  is 
much  fhvoiired  by  the  assertion  we  lest  spake  of,  that 
good  of  advancement  is  greater  than  good  of  simple 
preservation ;  because  every  obtaining  a  desire  hath 
a  show  of  advancement,  as  motion,  though  in  a  cir- 
cle, hath  a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question  decided  the  true  way 
msbeth  the  former  superfluous :  for  can  it  be 
doubted  but  that  there  are  some  who  take  mor^ 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures,  than  some  other,  and 
yet  nevertheless  are  less  troubled  with  the  loss  or 
leaving  of  them  1  so  as  this  same,  "  Non  oti,  ut  non 
appetas ;  non  appetere,  ut  non  metuas ;  sunt  animi 
pusilli  et  difltdentis."  And  it  seemeth  to  me  that 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  are  more 
fearfol  and  oautimary  than  the  nature  of  thinga 
requireth  :  so  have  they  increased  the  fear  of  death 
in  offering  to  cure  it :  for  when  they  would  have  a 
man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discijdine  or  prepara- 
tion to  die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think  that  it 
is  a  terrible  enemy  against  whom  there  is  no  end 
of  preparing.    Better  saith  the  poet, 

"  Qui  finem  vit«  eztremum  inter  mnnani  pooat 

Nalum." 

So  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too  uni- 
form and  harmoDical,  by  not  breaking  them  snfiU 
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cientlf  to  contrary  motioiu ;  the  reason  whereof  I  sop- 
pose  to  be,  because  they  Ihemselres  were  men  dedi- 
cated to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied  course  of  life. 
For  as  we  see,  opon  the  late  or  like  instniinent,  a 
gnnmd,  though  it  be  sweet  and  hare  show  of  many 
change^  7^  breaketh  not  tiie  hand  to  such  strange 
and  hard  stops  and  passage^  as  a  set  song  or  rt^ 
luntaryj  mnch  after  the  same  manner  was  the  di- 
verri^  betveen  a  philosophical  and  a  civil  life. 
And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  jew- 
ellers,  who  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  clood,  or  an  ice 
which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too 
much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it;  but  if  it  should 
lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too  much,  they  will  not 
meddle  with  it:  so  ought  men  so  to  procure  serenity, 
as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity. 

Having  therefore  deduced  the  good  of  man, 
which  is  private  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth 
fit,  we  will  now  return  to  that  good  of  man  which 
re^iecteth  and  beholdeth  society,  which  we  may 
term  dnty ;  because  the  term  of  duly  is  more  pro- 
per to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  towards 
others,  as  die  term  of  Tirttie  is  apfdied  to  a  mind 
well  formed  and  composed  in  itself;  though  nei- 
can  a  man  understand  virtae  without  some  re- 
lation to  society,  nor  duty  without  an  inwwrd  dispo- 
ation.  This  part  may  seem  at  first  to  pertain  to 
•dence  civil  and  politic,  but  not  if  it  be  well  ob. 
served ;  for  it  concemetb  the  regiment  and  govern- 
ment of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not  over  others. 
And  as  in  architecture  the  direction  of  the  framing 
the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building,  is  not 
the  same  with  the  manner  of  joining  them  and 
erecting  the  building ;  and  in  mechanicals,  the  di- 
rection how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine,  is  not 
Ae  same  with  the  manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and 
employing  it ;  and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of 
the  one  you  incidently  express  the  aptness  towards 
the  other;  so  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in  so- 
ciety differeth  fromthatof  their  conformity  thereunto. 

This  part  of  duty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
the  common  duty  of  every  man  as  a  man  or  member 
of  a  state,  the  other  the  respective  or  special  duty 
of  every  man  in  his  profession,  vocation,  and  place. 
The  first  of  these  is  extant  and  well  laboured,  as 
hath  been  said.  The  second  likewise  I  may  report 
rather  dispersed,  than  deficient ;  which  manner  of 
dispersed  writing  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  best :  for  who  can  take  upon  him 
to  write  of  the  proper  duty,  virtue,  challenge,  and 
right  of  every  several  vocation,  profession,  and  place? 
For  although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more 
than  a  gamester,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  ar- 
rogant than  sound,  "  That  the  vale  best  discover- 
etb  the  hills yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that 
men  can  write  best,  and  most  really  and  materially, 
in  their  own  professions ;  and  that  the  writing  of 
apeculative  men  of  active  matter,  for  die  most  part, 
doth  seem  to  men  of  experience,  as  Fhormio's  argu- 
ment of  the  wars  seemed  to  Hannibal  to  be  but 
dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which 
accompanieth  them  that  write  in  their  own  profes- 
sions, that  they  magnify  them  in  excess;  but  gene- 
nlly  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  that  which  would 


make  learning  indeed  solid  and  froitfol,  that  active 
men  would  or  coold  become  writers. 

In  which  I  cannot  but  mention,  honoris  causa, 
your  majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  duty  of 
a  king,  a  woA  richly  compoanded  of  divini^,  mo- 
rality, and  pt^cy,  with  great  aspersion  of  all  other 
arts;  and  being  in  mine  opinion  one  of  the  moat 
sound  and  healthftal  writings  that  I  have  read,  not 
distempered  in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  in  the  cold- 
ness of  negligence;  not  sick  of  business,  as  those 
are  who  lose  themselves  in  their  order,  nor  of  con- 
vulsions, as  those  which  cramp  in  matters  imperti- 
nent ;  not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as 
those  do  who  seek  to  please  the  reader  more  than 
nature  beareth;  and  chiefly  well  disposed  in  the 
spirits  thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  Tor 
action,  and  far  removed  from  that  natural  infirmity 
whereunto  I  noted  thoce  that  write  in  their  own 
pn^rasions  to  be  solgect,  which  is,  that  they  exalt 
it  above  measure:  for  your  majesty  hath  truly  de- 
scribed, not  a  king  of  Assyria,  or  Persia,  in  their 
extern  glory,  but  a  Moses,  or  a  David,  pasturs  of 
their  peo[de.  Neither  can  I  ever  lose  oat  of  my 
remembrance,  what  I  heard  your  majesty  in  the 
same  sacred  spirit  of  government,  deliver  in  a  great 
cause  of  judicature,  which  was,  "  That  kings  ruled 
by  their  laws  as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
ought  as  rarely  to  pot  in  use  their  supreme  prero- 
gative, as  God  doth  his  power  of  working  miracles." 
And  yet  notwithstanding,  in  your  book  of  a  free 
monarchy,  you  do  well  give  men  to  understand, 
that  you  know  the  plenitude  of  the  power  and  right 
of  a  king,  as  well  as  Uie  circle  of  his  office  and  duty. 
Thus  have  1  presumed  to  allege  this  excellent 
writing  of  your  majesty,  as  a  prime  or  eminent  ex- 
ample of  Tractates  concerning  special  and  respec- 
tive duties,  wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much  if 
it  had  been  written  a  thousand  yean  since :  neiUier 
am  I  moved  with  eertain  courtly  decencies,  which 
esteem  it  flattery  to  praise  in  presence;  no^  it  is 
flattery  to  praise  in  absence,  that  is,  when  ather  ' 
ibt  virtue  is  absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent,  and 
so  the  praise  is  not  natural  but  forced,  either  in 
truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his 
oration  pro  Marcello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  excel- 
lent table  <^  Cesar's  virtue,  and  made  to  his  face; 
besides  the  example  of  many  other  excellent  per- 
8«i8  wiser  a  great  deal  than  such  observers;  and  we 
will  never  donbt.  apon  a  full  occasion,  to  give  jnst 
praises  to  present  or  absent. 

But  to  return,  there  belongeth  farther  to  the 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  profes- 
sions and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite  touching 
the  frauds,  canlels,  impostures,  and  vices  of  every 
profession,  which  hath  been  likewise  handled.  But 
bow?  Rather  in  a  satire  and  cynicaUyt  than  seri- 
ously and  wisely ;  for  men  have  rather  sought  1^ 
wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much  of  that  which  is 
good  in  professions,  than  with  judgment  to  dis- 
cover and  sever  that  which  is  counpL  For,  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  he  that  cometh  to  seek  after  knowledge 
with  a  mind  to  scorn  -  and  censure,  shall  be  sure  to 
find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no  matter  for  his 
inatmetion :    Qmerenti  derisni  sdentiam,  ipsa  se 
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■bmndit:  Bed  slodioao  fit  obviatn."  But  the  ma- 
Deentdh     ^P'V  argument  with  integrily 

•imaiiiutt-  and  troth,  which  I  note  aa  deficient, 
^  aeemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 

{Rtificationi  for  honesty  and  Tirtue  that  cait  be 
pluted.  For,  as  the  &ble  goeth  of  the  basiliik, 
diat  if  he  «ee  yon  fint,  yon  die  for  it;  but  if  yon 
■ee  him  first,  he  dietb:  ao  is  it  with  deceits  and 
eril  arts,  which  if  they  be  first  espied,  lose  their  life ; 
bat  if  they  prevent,  they  endanger.  So  that  we  are 
DiDcb  beholden  to  Machiavel  and  others,  that  write 
vbat  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do:  for  it 
it  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the 
Golombine  innocency,  except  men  Itnow  exactly  all 
the  conations  of  the  serpent ;  his  baseness  and  go- 
mg  aym  his  belly,  his  volnbilily  and  lubricity,  his 
nny  and  sting,  end  the  rest;  that  is,  all  forma  and 
Datum  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lietb  open 
ud  iinfenced.  Kay,  an  honest  man  can  do  no  good 
Bpon  those  that  are  willed,  to  reclaim  tfaem,  witfa- 
oot  the  help  of  the  knowle^  of  evil :  for  men  of 
nrmpted  minds  presuppose  that  honesty  groweth 
sot  of  Ktmplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of  preach- 
ffi.  schotdmasten,  and  men's  exter'or  langtwge.  80 
«,  except  you  can  make  them  perceive  that  you 
htom  the  utmost  reaches  of  their  own  corrupt  opi- 
oiona,  they  despise  all  morali^ ;  "  Non  recipit  slol- 
tn  Ttrba  pmdentiae,  nisi  ea  dixeris,  qu»  versastar 
in  corde  ejus." 

Unto  tbia  part  touching  respective  duty  doth  also 
appertain  the  dnties  between  hnsband  and  wife, 
punt  and  child,  roaster  and  servant :  so  likewise 
tlw  laws  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  the  civil  bond 
ofeompanies,  colleges,  and  politic  bodies,  of  ne^fh- 
Uwrhood,  and  all  other  proportionate  duties ;  not 
■*  Ibey  are  parts  of  government  and  Bodety,  but  as 
Id  the  framing  of  the  mind  of  particalar  perMUu. 

The  knowledge  concerning  gooi  respecting  aociety 
dsdi  handle  it  also  not  simply  alone,  but  compara- 
(tvfly,  wheremito  belongeth  the  weighing  of  duties 
Ictwecn  peison  wnd  person,  case  and  case,  paiticnlar 
od  pnUie :  as  we  see  in  flie  proceeding  of  Lneius 
Bmtas  against  his  own  sons,  which  was  so  mneh 
otslled  I  yet  what  was  said  9 

"  Infelix,  ntennqiie  ferent  ea  ftrfa  mioorei." 

So  the  case  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on  both 
^iies.  Again,  we  see  when  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ianted  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opinions  they 
Dteant  to  feel,  whether  they  were  lit  to  be  made  their 
asnciales,  and  cast  forth  the  question  touching  the 
killing  of  a  tyrant  being  an  usurper,  they  were  di- 
lided  in  opinion,  some  holding  that  servitude  was 

extreme  of  evils,  and  others  that  tyranny  was 
Mer  dian  a  civil  war ;  and  a  number  of  the  like 
OMs  there  are  of  cunparative  duty :  amongst  which 
tint  of  an  others  is  the  moat  firaqnent,  where  the 
^■K^ioD  is  frf  a  great  deal  ot  good  to  ensue  of  a 
■■■n  mjnstie^  which  Jason  of  Tfaessalia  deteimined 
■Saiast  the  truth:  **AIiiiaa  smit  injnste  fecienda, 
HI  anUa  joste  fieri  possinf."  But  the  reply  is  good, 
"Aoetwem  presenlis  justitiae  babes,  sponsorem 
iBtDm  non  habes ;"  men  must  pursue  things- which 

jut  in  present,  and  leave  the  fhtore  to  the  Di- 


vine Providence.  So  then  we  pass  on  from  this 
general  part  touching  the  ezeroidar  and  description 
of  good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  husbandry  that 
belongeth  thereunto^  without  which  part  the  former 
aeemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image,  or  statna, 
which  is  beantifiil  to  contemplate,  but  is  without 
life  and  motion :  whereunto  Aristotle  himself  suU 
scribeth  in  these  words,  **  Necesse  est 
scilicet  de  virtute  dicere,  et  quid  sit,  et  ^'^iSnH?™ 
ex  quibus  gignatur.  Inutile  enim  fere 
ftierit,  virtutem  quidem  nosse,  acquirends  autem 
ejus  modoe  et  vias  ignorare :  non  enim  de  virtute 
tantum,  qua  specie  sit,  qusrendum  est,  sed  et  quo- 
modo  sui  copiam  faciat;  utrumque  enim  volumuit 
et  rem  ipsam  nosse  et  ejus  compotes  fieri :  hoc 
antem  ex  voto  non  succedet,  nisi  sciamus  et  ex  qui- 
bus et  quomodo."  In  such  fuU  words  and  with  such 
iteration  doth  he  inculcate  this  part :  so  saith  Cicero 
in  great  commendation  of  Cato  the  se«md,  that  he 
had  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  "  non  its  dispo- 
tandi  cansd,  sed  ita  vivendi."  And  although  the. 
neglect  of  our  limes,  wherein  few  men  do  holA  any 
consultaiiims  touching  the  reformation  of  their  life, 
as  Seneca  excellently  saith,  "De  partibus  vite 
quisque  deliberat,  de  summA  nemo,"  may  make  this 
part  seem  superfluous;  yet  I  must  conclude  with 
that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  "  Qui  gravi  morbo  cor- 
repti  dolores  non  sentiunt,  iis  mens  legrotat ;"  they 
need  medicine  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but 
to  awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
cure  of  men's  minds  belongeth  to  sacred  divinity, 
it  is  most  true  :  but  yet  moral  philosophy  may  be 
preferred  unto  her  as  a  wise  servant  and  humble 
handmaid.  For  as  the  Psalm  saith,  that  "  the  eyes 
of  the  handmaid  look  perpetually  towards  the  mi^ 
tress,"  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things  are  left  to  the 
disciietion  of  the  handmaid,  to  discern  of  the  mia- 
tre8B*s  will  t  h>  ought  moral  philosophy  to  give  a 
constant  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  divinity,  and 
yet  so  as  it  may  yield  of  herself,  within  due  limits, 
many  sound  and  profitable  directions. 

This  part  therefore,  because  of  (he  excellency 
thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it 
is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry,  the  rather  because 
it  consisteth  of  much  matter,  wherein  both  speech 
and  action  is  often  conversant,  and  such  wherein  the 
common  talk  of  men,  which  is  rare,  but  yet  cometh 
sometimes  to  pass,  is  wiser  than  their  books.  It  is 
reasonable  therefore  that  we  propound  it  in  the  more 
particulfinty,  both  for  the  worthiness,  and  because 
we  may  acquit  ourselves  for  reporting  it  deficient, 
which  stemeth  almost  incredible,  and  is  otherwise 
conceived  and  presupposed  by  those  themselves  that 
have  written.  We  wiH  therefore  enumerate  some 
heads  or  points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the 
better  what  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  extant. 

First,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  cast  up  onr  account,  what 
is  in  our  power,  and  what  not;  for  the  one  may  be 
dealt  with  by  way  of  aheration,  but  the  other  by 
way  of  application  only.  The  husbandman  catmot 
command,  neither  the  nature  of  the  earth,  nor  the 
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seasons  of  the  weather,  no  more  can  the  physician 
the  constitation  of'  the  patient,  nor  the  varieiy  of 
accidents.  So  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind 
of  man,  two  things  are  without  our  command ; 
pmnts  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortone  j  for  to  the 
basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of  the  other, 
oar  work  is  limited  and  tied.  In  these  things  there- 
Ibre,  it  is  left  onto  us  to  proceed  by  application ; 

"Vincanda  ett  onnia  fbrtuaa  fereado :" 

and  so  likewise, 

"  Vincenda  eat  omnia  oalura  ferendo." 

But  when  that  we  speak  of  suffering,  we  do  not 
speak  of  a  dull  and  neglected  suffering,  but  of  a  wise 
and  industrious  snfTering,  which  draweth  and  con- 
trivetb  use  and  advantage  out  of  that  which  seemeth 
adrerse  and  contrary,  which  is  that  properly  which 
we  call  accommodating  or  applying.  Now  the 
wisdom  of  application  restelh  principally  in  the 
exact  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  precedent  state 
or  disposition,  unto  which  we  do  apply  i  for  we 
■  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  first  take  measare 
of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is  to  set 
down  sound  and  true  distribotions,  and  descriptions 
of  die  several  characters  and  tempers  of  men's  na- 
tores  and  dispositions,  especially  having  regard  to 
those  differentia  which  are  most  radical,  in  being 
the  fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  or  most  fre- 
quent in  concurrence  or  commixture ;  wherein  it  is 
not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  them  in  passage,  the 
better  to  describe  the  mediocrities  of  virtues,  that 
can  satisfy  this  intention :  for  if  it  deserve  to  be 
considered,  "  that  there  are  minds  which  are  pro- 
portioned to  great  mattery  and  others  to  smalt," 
which  Aristotle  handleth  or  ought  to  have  handled 
by  the  name  of  magnanimity,  doth  it  not  deserve  as 
well  to  be  considered,  "  that  there  are  minds  pro- 
portioned to  intend  many  matters,  and  others  to 
fowP"  So  that  some  can  divide  themselves,  others 
can  perehsnce  do  exactly  well,  but  it  mut  bo  but  in 
few  things  at  oncei  and  so  tfiere  cometh  to  be  a 
narrowness  of  mind,  as  weU  as  a  pnsiUanimity. 
And  again,  **  that  some  minds  are  pioportioned  to 
that  which  may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a 
short  return  of  time;  others,  to  that  which  begins 
afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit," 

"  Jam  tam  tenditqae  fovetqae." 

So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longanimity, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  God,  as  a  magna- 
nimity. So  farther  deserved  it  to  be  considered  by 
Aristotle,  "  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  convem- 
tiou,  supposing  it  in  things  which  do  in  no  sort 
touch  or  concern  a  man's  sel^  to  soothe  and  please ; 
and  a  disposition  contrary  to  contradict  and  cross : " 
and  desenreth  it  not  much  better  to  be  conndered, 
"  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  in  conversation  or 
talk,  bat  in  matter  of  more  serious  natore,  and  snp* 
posing  it  still  in  things  merely  indiflbrent,  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  good  of  another,  and  a  disporition 
contrariwise,  to  take  distaste  at  the  good  of  another  P" 
which  is  tiiat  properly  which  we  cidl  good-nature  or 


ill-nature,  benignity  or  malignity.  And  therefore  f 
cannot  sufficiently  marvel,  that  this  part  of  know- 
ledge,  touching  the  several  characters  of  natures 
and  dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  morality 
and  policy,  considering  it  is  of  so  great  miniatry  and 
auppeditation  to  them  both.  A  man  shall  find  in 
the  traditions  of  astnrfogy  scmie  pretty  and  apt 
divisions  of  men's  natures,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nances «f  the  planets ;  lovers  of  qnie^  lovers  of 
action,  lovers  of  victory,  lovers  of  honour,  lovers  of 
pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers  of  change,  and  so 
forth.  A  man  shall  find  in  the  wisest  sort  of  these 
relations,  which  the  Italians  make  touching  con- 
claves, (he  natures  of  the  several  cardinals  hand- 
somely and  livelily  painted  forth  ;  a  man  shall  meet 
with,  in  every  day's  conference,  the  denominations 
of  sensitive,  dry,  formal,  real,  humorons,  certain, 
"  huomo  di  prima  impressione,  hnomo  di  ultima  im- 
pressione,"  and  the  like :  and  yet  nevertheless  this 
kind  of  observations  wandereth  in  w<mls,  hot  is  not 
fixed  in  incpiiry.  For  the  distinctions  are  foand, 
many  of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts  npon 
them:  wherein  onr  fkult  is  the  greater,  becanae 
both  history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience,  ate  aa 
goodly  fields  where  ihtm  observations  grow ;  wheve- 
of  we  make  a  few  posies  to  hold  in  onr  hands,  b«t 
no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary,  that  re- 
ceipts might  be  made  of  them  for  the  use  of  life. 

Of  much  like  kind  are  those  impressiims  of  nature, 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the  sex,  by  the 
by  the  region,  by  health  and  sickness,  by 
beaufy  and  deformity,  and  the  Hke,  which  are  in- 
herent, and  not  extern ;  and  again,  those  which  are 
caused  by  extern  fortune  [  as  sovereignty,  nobility, 
obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy,  privatenesa, 
prosperity,  adversity,  constant  fortune,  variable  for- 
tune, rising  per  saknro,  per  gradus,  and  the  like. 
And  therefore  we  see  that  Plauius  maketh  it  a  won- 
der to  see  an  old  man  ben^ieent,  **  benignitaa  hniiDs 
ut  adolescentah  est."  St.  Paul  conclodeth,  that 
severity  of  discipline  was  to  be  used  to  the  Cretnns, 
**  Increpa  eos  dnre,"  npon  the  disposition  of  their 
country,  *'  Cretenses  semper  mendaces,  main  bestio^ 
ventres  pigri."  Sallast  noteth,  that  it  is  usoal  witfi 
kings  to  desire  contradictories  i  **  Sed  plerumque  re- 
gis voluntates,  ut  vehementes  sunt,  sic  mobiles, 
seepeque  ipsa  sibi  adversce."  Tacitus  observeth  how 
rarely  raising  of  the  fortune  mendeth  the  disposition, 
'*  Solus  Vespasianus  mutalus  in  melius^"  Pindanis 
maketh  an  observation,  that  great  and  sndden  for- 
tune for  the  most  part  defeateth  men,  "  Qui  magnam 
felicitatemconcoquerenonpossunt."  So  the  Psalm 
showeth  it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the 
enjoying  of  fortime,  than  in  the  increase  of  fortune : 
"  Divitiffi  si  afiloant,  nolite  cor  apponere."  These 
obserrnttons,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  bat  are  touch- 
ed a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage  in  his  Rheto- 
rics, and  are  handled  in  K»ne  aeattored  diseonnea ; 
batdiey  were  never  ineoqwnite  into  noral  i^iloHK 
pby,  to  which  thej  do  essentially  appertain ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  groonds  and  moolds 
doth  to  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  divert 
sity  of  complexiMH  and  conititations  doth  to  the 
pt^steian ;  except  we  mean  to  fcdlow  the  indiscn- 
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lioa  of  enpiries,  which  minister  the  same  medicines 
to  kU  padcnts. 

Anotber  article  of  this  knowledge,  is  the  inqoiry 
tOKhmg  the  aflTectioDB;  for  h  in  medicining  of  the 
haif,  it  it  IB  order  Brat  to  know  the  diTcrs  com- 
pbxiiMs  and  eonititi^ona  i  aeeoodly,  the  diseases ; 
■d  Intljv  the  enrea ;  ao  in  medieinii^  of  the  mind, 
■fier  Itiwwledge  of  the  direra  characters  of  men's 
HlDiffs,  it  fUIowetik,  in  «der,  to  know  the  diseaaea 
lad  infinnities  of  the  mind,  which  are  no  other  Aan 
the  pertorbaiiooa  and  diatempers  of  the  «&ctiont. 
For  u  the  ancient  politicians  in  popular  estates  were 
toot  to  eompnre  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  the  ora- 
ton  to  the  winds;  becaose  as  the  sen  wottld  of 
itielf  be  calm  and  qoiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  more 
udtraableit;  so  the  people  wonld  be  peaceable 
■nd  tiactable,  if  the  seditious  oratora  did  not  set 
ihrsi  in  rorking  and  agitation :  so  it  roaj  be  filly 
niil,  (fast  the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would  be 
Impente  and  stayed,  if  the  affections,  aa  winds,  did 
Ml  pot  it  into  tomolt  and  perturbation.  And  here 
i^n  I  find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotle  ahonld 
tare  written  direra  rdumea  of  Ethics^  and  never 
kindled  the  aftctions,  which  ia  the  principal  anb- 
jntdMreof;  and  yet  in  his  Rhetorics,  where  they 
iR  eoandered  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  second  de- 
gne,  M  they  may  be  moved  by  speech,  he  findeth 
pltee  for  tbem,  and  han&th  them  well  for  the 
qttinrity :  but  where  their  true  place  is,  he  preter- 
niitetfa  &tm.  For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about 
pltmre  and  pain  that  can  satisfy  (his  inquiry,  no 
more  than  he  that  should  generally  handle  the  na- 
ton  of  ligfat  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of 
nlcKin;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  parti- 
nlir  ifiiKtionB,  aa  light  ia  to  particular  colours. 
Better  travails,  I  suppose  had  the  Stoics  taken  in 
ihit  argaamt,  as  fiir  aa  I  can  gather  by  that  which 
I  tuK  at  aeeond  hand.  But  yet,  it  is  like,  it  was 
after  their  manner,  rather  in  subtil^  of  definitions, 
vbicb,  ia  a  satgect  of  this  nature,  are  bnt  enriosities, 
tei  ia  active  and  ample  descriptions  and  obaerva- 
tiML  So  hkewiae  I  find  oome  particnlar  writings 
4  ta  doqoent  natnre.  tooehing  some  of  the  kBk' 
^1  as  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverse  acci- 
dni^  of  tenderness,  of  eoantenanee,  and  other.  But 
tlM  poets  and  writers  of  histories  are  the  best  doc- 
t«i  of  diis  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted 
Ml  vidi  great  life,  how  affections  are  kindled  and 
'inied ;  and  how  pacified  and  refrained ;  and  how 
again  contained  from  act,  and  fiurther  degree  ;  how 
^  diichise  themselves  j  how  they  work ;  how 
'l*y  riry ;  how  they  gather  and  fortify ;  how  they 
ue  iawrapped  one  within  another ;  and  how  they 
^  and  encounter  me  with  another ;  and  other 
,  ■>»  particQlarities.  Amongst  the  which,  this 
i>  of  special  use  in  mml  and  civil  matters ; 
1  my,  to  set  a  Action  agoinat  afihetion,  and  to 
"■Ott  one  bf  anotlwr,  even  aa  we  mod  to  hnt 
b«t  nitfa  beasts  and  fly  bird  with  bird,  winch  otlMT- 
*w  pereaae  we  eonld.  not  so  easily  reeover:  npM 
fiwndatioD  is  erected  that  excellent  use  of 
pmitna  ind  pami,  wherel^  civil  states  consist, 
l^^oriog  the  pndorainant  affections  of  fear  and 
file  soDpresshig  and  Mdling  the  rest. 


For  as  in  the  government  of  states,  it  is  sometiines 
necessary  to  bridle  one  faction  with  another,  so  it  is 
in  the  government  within. 

Now  come  we  to  those  points  which  are  within 
our  own  commandi  and  have  force  and  operati<m 
upon  the  mind,  to  affect  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners:  wherein  they  onght  to  have 
handled  custom,  exercise,  haUt,  edneatim,  example, 
imitation,  emolation,  company,  firiends,  praise,  re* 
proof,  exhortation,  fome,  Inwa^  books,  studies :  these 
as  they  have  determinate  use  in  mM«lities,  for  from 
these  the  mind  suftreth,  and  of  these  are  such  re- 
ceipts and  regiments  compounded  and  described,  as 
may  serve  to  recover  or  preserve  the  health  and 
good  estate  of  the  miwl,  as  far  as  pertaineth  to  hu- 
man medicine  ;  of  which  number  we  will  insist  upon 
some  one  or  two,  as  an  example  of  the  rest,  because 
it  were  too  long  to  prosecute  all ;  and  therefore  we 
do  resnme  custom  and  habit  to  speak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemeth  to  me  a  negli- 
gent opinion,  that  of  those  things  which  consist  by 
nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom ;  using  for 
example,  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  ten  thonsand  times 
up,  it  will  not  learn  to  Mcend ;  and  that  ^  often  see- 
ing or  hearing,  we  do  not  learn  to  hear  or  see  the 
better.  For  though  this  principle  be  trne  in  things 
wherein  nature  is  peremptory,  the  reason  whereof 
we  eannnt  now  stand  to  discuss,  yet  it  is  otherwise 
in  things  wherein  nature  admitteih  a  latitude.  For 
he  might  see  that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more 
easily  on  with  ase ;  and  that  a  wand  will  by  nse 
bend  otherwise  than  it  grew  j  and  that  by  use  of 
the  voice  we  speak  louder-  and  stronger;  and  that 
by  nse  of  enduring  heat  or  cold,  ve  endure  it  the 
better,  and  the  like:  which  latter  sort  have  a  near- 
er resemblance  onto  that  subject  of  manners  he 
handleth,  than  those  instances  which  he  allegeth. 
But  allowing  his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and  vices 
consist  in  habit,  he  ought  so  mueh  the  more  to  have 
taught  the  manner  of  superinducing  that  habit; 
for  there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wise  ordering 
the  exereisn  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of  ordering 
the  exercises  of  the  body,  whereof  we  will  recite  a 
few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  lake  not  at 
the  first  either  too  high  a  strain,  or  too  weak :  for 
if  loo  high,  in  a  diflident  natnre  you  discourage ;  in 
a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion  of  fecility, 
and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  yon  breed  a  far- 
ther expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and  so  an  insa- 
tisfaction  in  the  end :  if  too  weak  of  the  other  side, 
you  may  not  look  to  perform  and  overcome  any 
great  ta^. 

Another  precept  is,  to  practise  all  things  chiefly 
at  two  several  times  i  the  one  when 'the  mind  is 
best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed ; 
that  1^  the  one  you  may  give  a  great  step,  1^  the 
otticT  yon  may  work  out  Uie  knots  and  stonds  of  the 
mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  more  easy 
and  pleasant, 

Anotfier  precept  is  that  which  Aristotle  mention- 
eth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear  ever  towards  the 
contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  hf 
natore  inclined ;  Kkc  onto  the  rowing  against  Aie  . 
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itream,  or  making  a  vand  itraigbt,  by  bending  him 
coDtrary  to  his  natural  crookedness. 

Another  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brought  to 
any  thing  belter,  and  with  more  sweetness  and  hap- 
piness, if  that  wherenntoyou  pretend  be  not  first  in 
the  intention,  but  tanqnam  alind  agendo^  because  of 
the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  against  necessity  and 
oonstraint  Many  other  aximni  there  are  touching 
the  managing  of  exercise  and  castom ;  which  being 
so  conducted,  doth  prove  indeed  another  nature; 
bat  being  governed  by  chance,  doth  commonly  prove 
but  an  ape  of  nature,  and  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  lame  and  counterfeit 

So  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies,  and 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon  man> 
ners,  are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  great  caution 
and  direction  appertaining  thereunto  P  Did  not  one 
of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation  call  poesy  vinum 
doemonum,  beeaose  it  increaseth  temptations,  per- 
turbations, and  vain  opinions  P  Is  not  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  wherein  he  saith, 
*'  That  young  men  are  no  lit  auditors  of  moral  phi> 
losophy,  because  they  are  not  settled  from  the  boil- 
ing heat  of  their  affections,  nor  attempered  with  time 
and  experience  P*'  And  dcrth  it  not  hereof  come, 
Uiat  those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  whereby  they  have  persuaded  unto 
virtue  most  effectually,  by  representing  her  in  state 
and  majesty ;  and  popular  opinions  against  virtue 
in  their  parasites'  coats,  fit  to  be  scorned  and  derided, 
are  of  so  little  effect  towards  honesty  of  life,  because 
they  are  not  read,  and  revolved  by  men  in  their 
mature  and  settled  years^but  confined  almost  to  boys 
and  beginners  ?  But  is  it  not  tnie  also,  that  much 
leas  young  men  are  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy, 
tin  they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion 
and  morality,  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted,  and 
made  apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  true  differences 
of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and  fortune,  as 
the  verse  describes  it  ? 

"  Proiperam  et  felis  tcelos  virtas  vocatnr:" 

And  again, 

"  Ille  crucem  pretium  aceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema 

which  the  poets  do  speak  satirically,  and  in  indig- 
nation on  virtue's  behalf:  but  books  of  policy  do 
speak  it  seriously  and  positively  ;  for  it  so  pleaseth 
Machiavel  to  say,  "  that  if  Cssar  had  been  over- 
thrown, he  would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever 
was  Cataline :"  as  if  there  had  been  no  difference, 
but  in  fortune,  between  a  veiy  fury  of  lust  and  blood, 
and  the  most  excellent  spirit,  his  ambition  reserved, 
of  the  world  P  Again,  is  there  not  a  cauticm  like- 
wise to  be  given  of  the  doctrines  of  moralities  them- 
selves, some  kinds  of  them,  lest  they  make  men  too 
precise,  arrogant,  incompatible,  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Cato  in  Marco  Catone :  "  Hec  bona,  que  videmus, 
dhrina  et  egregia,  ipsins  scitote  ene  propria :  qam 
nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  n«i  a  na- 
torflt  >«A  a  magistroP'*  Many  other  axioms  and 
advices  diere  are  touching  those  proprieties  and 
effect!^  which  studies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  man* 
nen.   And  so  likewise  is  there  tonching  the  ose  of 


all  those  other  points,  of  company,  foroe,  laws,  and 
the  rest,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginmng  in  Ibc 
doctrine  of  morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  cultare  of  the  mind  that 
seemeth  yet  more  accm«te  and  elaborate  than  the 
rest,  and  is  boilt  upon  this  ground ;  tiiat  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  sometimes  in  a  state  more  perfect, 
and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved.  Tlie 
pni^ose  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix  and 
cherish  the  good  hoars  of  the  mind,  and  to  oUite- 
rate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  <tf  the  good 
hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  vows  or  constant 
resolutions,  and  observances  or  exercises ;  which  are 
not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  themselves,  as  be- 
cause they  keep  the  mind  in  continual  obedience. 
The  obliteration  of  the  evil  hath  been  practised  1^ 
two  means,  some  kind  of  redemption  or  expiation  of 
that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or  account  de 
novo,  for  the  time  to  come :  but  this  part  seemeth 
sacred  and  religious,  and  justly ;  for  all  good  moral 
philosophy,  as  was  said,  is  bat  a  handmaid  to 
religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  point; 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most  compendious 
and  summary;  and,  again, the  most  noUe  and  effiw- 
tual  to  the  reducing  of  the  nrind  unto  virtue  and 
good  estate ;  which  is,  the  electing  and  propounding 
unto  a  man's  self  good  and  vittnons  ends  <^  his  life, 
such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  com- 
pass to  attain.  For  if  these  two  things  be  supposed, 
that  a  man  set  before  him  honest  and  good  ends, 
and  again,  that  he  be  resolute,  constant,  and  true 
unto  them  ;  it  will  follow,  that  he  shall  mould  him- 
self into  all  virtue  at  once.  And  this  indeed  is  like 
the  works  of  nature,  whereas  the  other  course  is 
like  the  work  of  the  hand :  for  as  when  a  carver 
makes  an  image,  he  shapes  only  that  part  where- 
upon he  worketh,  as  if  he  be  upon  the  hee,  that 
part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  stooe 
still,  till  snch  time  as  he  cmnes  to  it;  but,  emtrari- 
wise,  when  nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creative, 
she  formeth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time : 
,80  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  a  mati  prac- 
tiseth  temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  forti- 
tude, nor  the  like  i  but  when  he  dedicatetfa  and 
applieth  himself  to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtoe 
soever  the  pursuit  and  passage  towards  those  ends 
doth  commend  unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  prece- 
dent disposition  to  conform  himself  thereunto. 
Which  slate  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellentiy  ex- 
press himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous 
but  divine  :  hia  words  are  these  ;  '*  Imroanitati 
autem  consentaneam  est,  opponere  earn,  que  supra 
hamanitatem  est,  heroicam  sive  divinam  virtntem." 
And  alitde  after,  "  Nam  at  fers  neque  vitium  neqne 
virtus  est,  sic  necpie  Dei.  Sed  hie  qoidem  status 
altius  qniddam  virtute  e8t,iUe  aliud  quiddam  avitia" 
And  therefim  we  may  see  what  celsitade  of  himoar 
Plimus  Seeondns  attiibnteth  to  Trajan  in  his  fbne- 
ral  oration ;  where  he  Mid,  "  that  men  needed 
make  no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  bat  that  tiiey 
would  continue  as  good  l(wds  to  them  as  Trajan  had 
been  i"  as  if  he  had  not  been  <mly  an  imitation  of 
divine  nature*  but  a  patten  of  it,   Bttt  these  he 
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heathen  and  prorane  passages,  having  but  a  shadow 
or  thai  divine  state  of  mind,  which  religion  and  the 
boiy  faith  do  conduct  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon 
their  bouU  charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the 
bond  of  perfection,  because  it  eompreheodeth  and 
bitnedi  all Tirtues together.  And  as  itis  elegantly 
nid  by  Menan&r,  of  vain  lorti,  which  is  but  a  false 
iaititioD  of  divine  love,  "  Amor  melior  sophists 
kvo  sd  humanun  vitam,"  that  love  teacheth  a  man 
to  cany  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or  preceptor, 
which  he  calleth  left-handed,  because,  with  all  his 
rales  and  preceptions,  he  cannot  form  a  man  so 
dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility,  to  prize  himself 
ud  govern  himself,  as  tove  can  do  :  so  certainly  if 
a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth 
wnk  him  suddenly  into  greater  perfection  than  all 
ib«  doctrine  of  morality  can  do,  which  is  but  a  so- 
phist in  comparison  of  the  other.  Nay  farther,  as 
XenopboD  observed  truly,  that  all  other  affections, 
though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet  they  do  it  by  dis- 
tortiiig  and  uncomeliness  of  ecstasies  or  excesses ; 
fast  only  love  doth  exalt  the  mind,  and  nevertheless 
at  the  same  instRiit  doth  settle  and  compose  it ;  so 
in  all  other  excellencies,  though  they  advance  na- 
lore,  yet  they  are  subject  to  excess.  Only  charity 
■dutteth  no  excess;  for  so  we  see  by  aspiring  to 
lie  like  God  in  power  the  angels  transgressed  and 
feUi  "  Ascendam,  et  ero  similis  Altissimo;"  by 
aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  man  trans- 
greved  and  fell ;  "  Eritis  sicut  Dii,  scientes  bonum 
ttmalnm:"  but  by  aspiring  to  a  similitude  of  God 
in  goodness,  or  love,  neither  man  npr  angel  ever 
tnoigressed,  or  shall  transgress.  For  unto  that 
imitation  we  are  called ;  "  Diligite  inimicos  vestros, 
benefiuite  eis  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  orate  pro  perse- 
qoeDtibns  et  calamniantibus  vos,  ut  sitis  filii  Patris 
mtri,  qoi  in  coelis  est,  qui  vAcm  suum  oriri  facit 
wper  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  et  iqjus- 
tosi''  So  in  the  first  platform  of  the  divine  nature 
ilKl(  (he  heathen  religion  speaketh  thus,  "  Optimus 
Usxunns;"  and  the  sacred  Scriptnres  thus,  "  Mise- 
licoidia  ejus  super  omnia  opera  ejus." 

Vber^iore  I  do  conelnde  this  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  ccmceming  the  culture  snd  regiment  of 
the  mind;  wherein  if  any  man,  considering  the 
paiti  thereof,  which  I  have  enumerated,  do  judge 
that  my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art  or  science 
that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by  others,  as 
■uttera  of  common  sense  or  experience,  he  judgeth 
Tdl :  but  as  Philocrates  sported  with  Demosthenes, 
"  You  may  not  marvel,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes 
and  1  do  differ,  for  he  drinketh  water,  and  I  drink 
vine."  And  like  as  we  read  of  an  ancient  parable 
of  die  two  gates  of  sleep, 

"  Snt  gemins  somni  ports,  qnamm  altera  fertnr 
Conea,  qoa  veris  &cib«  datnr  exiUu  umbris  : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitena  elopltanto, 
8ed  Un  ad  ctelam  mittant  iasomoia  manes :" 

IB  if  ve  put  on  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall  find 
it  a  sure  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more  plea- 
Mit  liquor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and  the 
bnver  gate  of  ivory  sendeth  forth  the  falser  dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part  of 
Iwaui  philosophy,  which  eontemplateth  man  se- 
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gregate,  and  as  he  oonsiBteth  of  body  and  spirit 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth 
to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good  of 
the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  we 
divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  bealth,  beauty, 
strength,  and  pleasure  i  so  the  good  of  the  mind, 
inquired  in  rational  and  moral  knowledgn,  tendelh 
to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound  and  without  per- 
turbation ;  beautiful  and  graced  with  decency  ;  and 
strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of  life.  These  three, 
as  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind,  seldom  meet,  and 
commonly  sever.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  but  have 
neither  health  from  perturbations,  nor  any  beauty  or 
decency  in  their  doings :  some  again  have  an  ele- 
gancy and  fineness  of  carriage,  which  have  neither 
soundness  of  honesty,  nor  substance  of  sufficiency  : 
and  some  again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds, 
that  can  neither  beccmie  themselves  nor  manage 
business.  And  sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and 
rarely  all  three.  As  for  pleasure,  we  have  likewise 
determined  that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
to  stDpidi^,  but  to  retain  plessure  i  confined  rather 
in  the  sutrjeet  of  it,  than  in  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  it. 

Civil  Knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matter,  and 
hardliest  reduced  to  axiom.  Neverthetess,  as  Cato 
the  Censor  said,  "  that  the  Romans  were  like  sheep, 
for  that  a  man  might  better  drive  a  flock  of  them, 
than  one  of  them  ;  for  in  a  flock,  if  you  could  get 
but  some  few  to  go  right,  the  rest  would  follow 
so  in  that  respect  moral  philosophy  is  more  difficile 
than  policy.  Again,  moral  philosophy  propoundeth 
to  itself  the  framing  of  internal  goodness  j  but  civil 
knowledge  requireth  only  an  external  goodness ; 
for  that  as  to  socie^  sufficeth.  And  therefore  it 
Cometh  oft  to  pass  that  there  be  evil  times  in  good 
governments :  for  so  we  find  in  the  holy  story,  when 
the  kings  were  good ;  yet  it  is  added,  "  Sed  adhoe 
populus  non  direxerat  cor  suum  ad  Dominum  Deum 
patrum  suorum."  Again,  states,  as  great  engines, 
move  slowly,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame : 
for  as  in  £gypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained  the 
seven  bad ;  so  governments  for  a  time  well  grounded, 
do  bear  out  errors  following.  But  the  resolution  of 
particular  persons  is  more  suddenly  subverted. 
These  respects  do  somewhat  qualify  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  summary  actions  of  society,  which  are, 
Conversation,  Negotiation,  and  Government.  For 
man  seeketh  in  society  comfort,  use,  and  protection : 
and  they  be  three  wisdoms  of  divers  natures,  which 
do  oftm  sever;  wisdom  of  behaviour,  wisdom  of 
business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  Conversation  ought  not  to  be  over 
much  affected,  bnt  much  less  despised :  for  It  hath 
not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  <in  influence  also 
into  business  and  government.  The  poet  saith, 
"  Nec  vultu  destrue  verba  tuo."  A  man  may  destroy 
the  force  ofhis  words  with  his  countenance:  so  may 
he  of  his  deed^  saith  Cicen^  recnnmending  to  his 
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brother  aflability  and  easy  access,  "  Nil  interest  ha- 
bere ostium  ftpertam,  vultum  clausum."  It  is  no- 
thing won  to  admit  men  with  an  open  door,  and  to 
receiTe  them  with  a  shut  and  reserved  countenance. 
So,  we  see,  Atticus,  before  the  first  interview  be- 
tween Cvsar  and  Cicero,  the  war  depending,  did 
seriously  advise  Cicero  touching  the  composing  and 
ordering  of  bis  countenance  and  gesture.  And  if 
the  govemmentof  the  countenance  be  of  soeh  effect, 
much  more  is  that  of  the  speech,  and  other  carriage 
appertaining  to  conversation :  the  true  model 
whereof  seemeth  to  me  welt  expressed  by  Livy, 
though  not  meant  for  this  purpose ;  **  Ne  aut  arro- 
gans  videar,  aut  olmoxius ;  quorum  alterom  est 
alienee  libertatis  oUiti,  alteram  sine:"  "The  sum  of 
behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man's  own  dignity,  without 
intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others."  On  the  other 
side,  if  behaviour  and  outward  carriage  be  intended 
too  much,  first  it  may  pass  into  affectation,  and  then 
"  Quid  deformius  quam  scenam  in  vitam  transferre," 
to  act  a  man's  life  P  But  although  it  proceed  not  to 
that  extreme,  yet  it  consumeth  time*  and  employeth 
the  mind  too  much.  And  therefore  as  we  use  to 
advise  young  students  from  company  keeping,  by 
saying,  "  Amici,  fures  temporis;"  so  certainly  the 
intending  of  the  discretion  of  behaviour  is  a  great 
thief  of  meditation.  Again,  anch  as  are  accomplish- 
ed in  that  form  of  urbanity,  please  themselves  in  it, 
and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  virtue ;  whereas  those 
that  have  defect  in  it,  do  seek  comeliness  by  repu- 
tation ;  for  where  reputation  is,  almost  every  thing 
becometh  ;  but  where  that  is  not,  it  must  be  supplied 
by  puntos  and  compliments.  Again,  there  is  no 
greater  impediment  of  action,  than  an  over-curious 
observance  of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency, 
which  is  time  and  season.  For  as  Solcmon  saith, 
"  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos,  non  seminat ;  et  qui  respi- 
cit  ad  nubes,  non  metet :"  a  man  must  make  his  op- 
portunity as  oft  as  find  it.  To  conclude ;  behaviour 
seemeth  to  me  as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have 
the  conditionB  of  a  garment  For  it  ought  to  be 
made  in  fashion;  tt  ought  not  to  be  too  curious;  it 
ought  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good 
making  of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and 
above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  straitf  or  restrained, 
for  exercise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  know- 
ledge hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or 
^Ss'"  Business  hath  not  been  hitherto  col- 
lected into  writing,  to  the  great  dero- 
gation of  lenmin^,  and  the  professors  of  learning. 
For  from  this  root  springeth  chiefly  that  note  or 
opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  in  adage  to  this 
effect ;  that  there  is  no  great  concurrence  between 
learning  and  wisdom.  For  of  th9  three  wisdoms 
which  we  have  set  down  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  for 
wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is  by  letuued  men  for  the 
most  part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  virtue,  and  an 
enemy  to  meditation ;  for  wisdom  of  government, 
they  acquit  themselves  well  when  they  are  called  to 
it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few ;  but  for  the  wisdom  of 
business,  wherein  man's  life  is  most  conversant, 
there  be  no  bo(dts  of  it,  except  some  few  scattered 


advertisements,  that  have  no  prop«»tion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  subject.  For  if  books  were  writteu 
of  this,  as  the  other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men, 
with  mean  experience,  would  far  excel  men  of  long 
experience,  without  learning,  and  ontshoot  them  in 
their  own  bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable,  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept;  for  it  is  mneh  less  infinite  than 
science  of  government,  which,  we  see,  is  laboared, 
and  in  some  part  reduced.  Of  this  wisdom,  it 
seemeth,  suneof  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  saddest 
and  wisest  times,  were  professcns;  for  Cieoro  re- 
porteth,  that  it  was  then  in  use  for  senators  that  had 
name  and  opinion  for  general  wise  men,  as  Conm- 
canius,  Cnrius,  L«Hub,  and  many  others,  to  walk  at 
certain  hours  in  the  place,  and  to  give  audience  to 
those  that  would  use  their  advice ;  and  that  the  par- 
ticular citizens  would  resort  onto  them,  and  consult 
with  them  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  the 
employing  of  a  son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bai^tn,  or 
of  an  accusation,  and  every  other  occasion  incident 
to  man's  life.  So  as  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel 
and  advice  even  in  private  cases,  ariang  out  of  an 
universal  insight  into  the  afihirs  of  the  world;  which 
is  used  indeed  upon  particular  cases  propounded, 
but  is  gathered  by  general  observatiim  of  cases  tii 
like  nature.  For  so  we  see  in  the  book  which  Q. 
Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother,  "  De  pelitione  consnla- 
tus,"  being  the  only  book  of  business,  that  I  know, 
written  by  the  ancients,  although  it  concerned  a 
particular  action  then  on  foot,  yet  the  substance 
thereof  consisteth  of  many  wise  and  politic  axioms, 
which  contain  nota  temporary,  but  a  perpetual  direc- 
tion in  the  case  of  popular  elections.  But  chiefiy 
we  may  see  in  those  aphorisms  which  have  place 
amongst  divine  writings,  composed  by  Solomon  the 
king,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify,  that  bis  heart 
was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  eneompassingthe  world 
and  all  woiidly  matters ;  we  see,  I  say,  not  a  few 
profound  and  excellent  cantions,  precepts,  positions, 
extending  to  mneh  variety  of  oecasiims;  whereapoi 
we  will  stay  a  while,  offning  to  considerasi(m  some 
number  of  examples. 

"  Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus,  qni  dicnntnr,  ne  ae- 
commodes  anrem  tuam,  ne  forte  aodias  servnm  toum 
maledicentem  tibi."  Here  is  recommended  the  pro- 
vident stay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would  be 
loth  to  find:  as  it  was  judged  great  wisdom  in 
Pompeiua  Magnus  that  he  burned  Sertorius's  papers 
unperused. 

"  Tir  sapiens,  si  cum  stulto  contenderit,  rive  ims- 
catur,  sive  rideat,  non  inveniet  requiem.*'  Here  is 
described  the  great  disadvantage  which  a  wise  nan 
hath  in  undertaking  a  lighter  perstm  than  himaelC 
which  is  such  an  engagement^  as  whether  a  man 
turn  the  matter  to  jest,  or  torn  it  to  heat,  or  howso- 
ever he  change  copy,  he  can  no  w^s  quit  himself 
well  of  it. 

"  Qui  delicfttfc  a  pueritIA  nntrit  servum  sonm, 
postea  sentiet  eum  eontnmacem."  Here  is  signified, 
that  if  a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his  favooi*. 
It  doth  commonly  end  in  mikindness  and  uuthank- 
ftilness. 
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"  Tidisti  Tirum  velocem  in  open  mo  P  coram  Te< 
gibw  stabit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobilei."  Here  is  ob- 
•erred,  that  of  all  Tirtuca  for  rising  to  honour, 
qudbMtt  of  deapatch  ia  Ute  beat  t  for  suiieriora  many 
limM  km  not  to  have  those  they  empb^  too  deep 
or  too  soffieient,  bat  ready  and  diligent. 

"  Tidi  cnnctOK  viventes,  qui  ambolant  sab  sole, 
tnm  adolescenle  secundo,  qui  consurgit  pro  eo." 
Here  ii  expressed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla 
fint,  and  after  him  by  Tiberius  :  "  Plurea  adorant 
iokflj  orientem,  qoam  occidentem  vel  meridiasnin.'' 

"  Si  ipiritDs  poteatatem  habentls  ascendent  super 
\t,  locum  tnam  ne  dimiseris,  quia  curado  faciet  ces- 
nre  peccata  majdma."  Here  caution  is  given,  that 
vpoD  displeasnre,  retiring  is  of  all  courses  the  nn- 
fittest ;  for  8  man  leaveth  things  at  worst,  and  de- 
prirctb  himself  of  means  to  make  them  better. 

"bat  eivitaa  parra,  et  paoci  in  ea  viri ;  venit 
cootia  earn  rex  ro^nns,  et  vadavit  earn,  instnndt- 
qse  anmitioiies  per  gymm,  et  perfeeta  est  obsidio ; 
imenUuque  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  sapiens,  et  libe- 
mit  earn  per  aapientiam  suam,  et  nalhu  delncept 
RcoiditDs  eat  hominis  illitis  paoperia."  Here  the 
twniption  of  states  is  set  forth,  that  esteem  rttA 
virtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  have  use  of  it. 

"Mdlis  respoosio  frangit  inun."  Here  is  noted, 
Ibat  nlence  or  roogh  answer  exatperateth ;  but  an 
imwer  present  and  temperate  pacifieth. 

"  Iter  jHgromm,  quasi  sepes  spinaroro.*'  Here  is 
imWy  represented  how  laborious  sloth  proveth  in 
the  end ;  for  when  things  are  deferred  to  the  last 
imtant,  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand,  every  step 
findrth  a  Inier  or  an  impediment  which  catehelh  or 
Aippedi. 

"Melior  est  finis  orationis^  qaam  principinm." 
Bne  is  taxed  the  vandtr  of  formal  apeakera*  that 
*tn^  more  about  preftoea  and  inducements,  than 
■pan  the  cimclosifms  and  issoea  of  speech. 

"  Qui  c«q[noscit  in  jndicto  faeiem,  non  bene  faciti 
irte  et  pro  hooeella  panis  deseret  reritatem."  Hera 
ii  noted,  that  a  jndge  were  better  be  a  briber,  tiuo 
>  Rspeeter  of  persona ;  foracorrapt  judge  offend- 
cth  not  so  lightly  as  a  facile. 

"Vir  pauper  calamniaos  panperes,  similis  est  im- 
bri  Tehenienti,  in  qoo  parator  fames."  Here  is  ex- 
pnufi  the  extremity  of  neeesaitoos  extortions, 
figured  in  the  ancient  l^ble  of  the  full  and  the  bnn- 
giy  horse-leech. 

"  Fons  torbatns  pede,  et  vena  corrupta,  est  Justus 
odoH  coram  impia"  Here  is  noted,  that  one 
^>^sl  and  exemplar  hitqmty  in  the  face  of  the 
^vld,  doth  trouble  die  fountains  of  justice  mwe 
nany  partieolar  injuries  paased  over  by  eon- 
sintte. 

"Qsi  sohtrahit  aliquid  a  patre  et  a  metre,  et  dicit 
Iwc  BOD  esse  peccatum,  particepa  est  homicidii." 
Hm  is  noted,  that  whereas  men  in  wronging  their 
^  friends,  ose  to  extenuate  their  fault,  as  if  they 
ugbt  presume  or  be  bold  upon  them,  it  doth  con- 
|nriTise  indeed  aggravate  their  fiinlt,  and  tumetb 
itfrwa  injury  to  impii;ty. 

"  Noli  ease  amicus  homini  iracando,  nec  ambulato 
^  honine  furioso."  Here  caution  is  given,  that 
» the  election  of  our  friends  we  do  principally  avoid 
r  3 
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those  which  are  impatient,  as  those  that  will  espouse 
us  to  many  fiictions  and  quarrels. 

"  Qui  conturbat  domnm  suam,  possidebit  ventum.'* 
Here  is  noted,  that  in  domestical  BejMrations  and 
breaches  men  do  promise  to  themselves  quieting  of 
their  mind  and  contentment,  hot  still  they  are  de- 
ceived of  their  expectation,  and  it  tumeth  to  wind. 

*'  Fihus  sapiens  IstificRt  pntrem  :  filius  vero  stol- 
tus  mcestitia  est  matri  siite."  Here  is  distinguished, 
that  fathers  have  most  comfort  of  the  good  proof  of 
(heir  sons;  but  mothers  have  most  discomfort  of 
their  ill  proof,  because  women  have  little  discerning 
of  virtue,  bat  of  fortune. 

"  Qui  celat  delictum,  queerit  amicitiam ;  sed  qui 
altera  sermone  repetit,  separat  foederatos."  Here 
caution  is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  man- 
aged by  an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  which  is 
paa^  than  by  apologies  and  excusatimis. 

**  In  omni  opere  b<mo  erit  abundantia ;  ubi  antem 
verba  sunt  plarima,  ibi  frequenter  egestas."  Here  la 
noted,  that  words  Mid  discourse  abound  most,  when 
there  is  idleness  and  want. 

"Primus  in  sua  causa  justua;  sed  venit  altera 
pars,  et  inquirit  in  eum."  .  Here  is  observed  that 
in  all  causes  the  first  tale  possesseth  much,  in  such 
sort,  that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will  be 
hardly  removed,  except  some  abuse  or  falsity  in  the 
information  be  detected. 

"  Verba  bilingois  quasi  simplicia,  et  ipsa  perveni- 
nnt  ad  interiora  ventris."  Here  is  distinguished, 
that  flattery  and  insinuation,  which  aeemeth  set  and 
artificial,  sinketh  not  for ;  but  that  entereth  deep 
which  hath  show  of  nature,  liberty,  and  simplicity. 

Qni  emdit  derisnem,  ipse  sibi  injnriam  ftcit ; 
et  qni  argidt  imirinm,  sibi  maciUam  genent.**  Here 
caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehension  to 
am^nt  and  seomfhl  natures,  whose  manned  is  to 
esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  to  return  it. 

'*  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addelur  ei  sapientia." 
Here  is  distinguished  the  wisdom  brought  into  ha- 
bit, and  that  which  is  but  verbal,  and  swimming 
only  to  conceit  t  for  the  one  upon  the  occasion  pre- 
sented ia  qnichened  and  redoubled,  the  other  ta 
amazed  and  confused. . 

"  Quomodo  in  nquis  resplendent  vultus  prospici- 
enlium,  sic  corda  hominom  manifesta  sunt  prudenti- 
bus."  Here  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  compared 
to  a  glass,  wherein  the  images  of  all  diversity  of 
natures  and  customs  are  represented,  from  which 
repreaentation  proceedeth  that  application, 

"  Qui  sapit,  innatnerii  moribus  aptus  erit." 

Thus  have  I  staid  somewhat  longer  npoi  these 
sentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  ia  agreeable  to  the 
proportion  of  an  example,  led  with  a  desire  to  give 
authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  which  I  noted  ns 
deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedent;  and  have  also 
attended  them  with  brief  observations,  such  as  to 
my  understanding  ofier  no  violence  to  the  sense, 
though  I  know  they  may  be  applied  to  a  more  di- 
vine use :  but  it  is  allowed  even  in  divinity,  that 
some  interpretations,  yea  and  some  writings,  have 
more  of  the  eagle  than  others ;  but  taking  them  as 
instmetions  for  life,  they  might  have  received  large 
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diBcourse,  if  I '  would  htive  broken  them  and  illus- 
trated them  by  deducements  and  examples. 

Neither  waa  this  in  use  only  with  the  Hebrews, 
bnt  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
more  ancient  times ;  that  as  men  found  out  any  ob- 
servation that  they  thought  was  good  for  life^  they 
would  gather  it  and  express  it  in  parable,  or  aphor- 
ism, or  fable.  Bnt  for  fables,  they  were  vicegerents 
and  supplies  where  examples  failed  :  now  that  the 
times  abound  with  history,  the  aim  is  better  when 
the  mark  is  alive.  And  therefore  the  form  of  writ- 
ing, which  of  all  others  is  the  fittest  for  this  variable 
argument  of  negotiation  and  occasions,  is  that  which 
Machiavel  chose  wisely  and  aptly  for  government ; 
namely,  discourse  upon  histories  or  examples:  for 
knowledge  drawn  freshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of 
particulars,  knoweth  the  way  beat  to  particulars 
again ;  and  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  practice 
when  the  discourse  attendeth  upon  the  example, 
than  when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the  dis- 
course. For  this  is  no  point  of  order,  as  it  seem- 
eth  at  firs^  but  of  substance :  for  when  the  exam- 
ple is  the  gronndi  being  set  down  in  a  histoiy  nt 
large,  it  is  set  down  wi^  all  eircumatances,  which 
may  s«netames  eotitrol  the  discourse  thereapon 
made,  and  sometimes  sapfdy  it  as  a  very  p^m  fax 
action ;  whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  dis- 
course's sake,  are  cited  succinctly,  and  without  par- 
ticularity, and  carry  a  servile  aspect  toward  the  dis- 
course which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difference  is  not  amiss  to  be  remembered, 
that  aa  history  of  times  is  the  best  ground  for  dis- 
course of  government,  such  as  Machiavel  handlelh, 
so  history  of  lives  is  the  most  proper  for  discourse 
of  business,  because  it  is  more  .conversant  in  private 
actions.  Nay,  there  is  a  ground  of  discourse  for 
this  iftarpose  filter  than  them  both,  which  is  dis- 
course upon  letters ;  such  as  are  wise  Bftd  weighty, 
as  many  are  of  Cicero  "  ad  Atticiim,"  and  others. 
For  letters  have  a  great  and  mf>re  particular  repre- 
sentation of  business  than  either  chronicles  or  lives. 
Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the  matter  and  form 
of  this  part  of  civil  knowledge,  touching  negotiation, 
which  we  note  to  be  deficient 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  pari,  which 
differeth  as  much  from  tiiat  whereof  we  have 
spoken,  as  sapere  and  sibi  sapere;  the  one  moving 
as  it  were  to  the  circumference,  the  other  to  the 
centre  :  for  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel,  and  again 
there  is  a  wisdom  of  pressing  a  man's  own  fortune, 
and  they  do  sometimes  meet,  and  often  sever;  for 
many  are  v,  he  in  their  own  ways  that  are  weak  for 
government  or  counsel;  like  ants,  which  is  a  wise 
creature  for  itself,  bat  very  hurtful  for  the  garden. 
This  wisdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge 
of:  "  Nam  pol  sapiens,"  saith  the  comical  poet, 
"  fingit  fortunam  sibi and  it  grew  to  all  adage, 
"  Faber  quisque  fortune  propriae:"  and  Livy  attri- 
buteth  it  to  Cato  the  first,  "  in  hoc  viro  tanta  vis 
animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus 
esset,  sibi  ipse  fortunam  facturus  videretur." 

This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  declared 
and  professed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing  impolitic 
and  unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timotheus  the 


Athenian  ;  who  having  done  many  great  services  to 
the  estate  in  hia  government,  and  giving  an  account 
thereof  to  the  people,  as  the  manner  was,  did  con- 
clude every  particular  with  this  clause,  "  and  in  this 
Fortune  had  no  part."  And  it  came  so  to  pass  that 
he  never  prospered  in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand 
afterwards ;  for  this  is  too  high  and  too  arrogant, 
savouring  of  that  which  Esekiel  saith  of  Phandi, 
"  Diets,  Flnvins  est  mens, et  ego  feci  memetipsum;** 
or  of  that  which  another  prophet  speaketh,  Host 
"  men  offer  sacrifices  to  their  nets  and  snare* ;  ** 
and  that  which  the  poet  expresseth, 

"  Dcxlm  niihi  Deua,  ettelam,  quod  missile  Ubro, 

Nunc  adsint" 

For  these  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed  and 
unblessed  :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great  poli- 
ticians indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes  to  their 
felicity,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  virtue.  For  so 
Sylla  surnamed  himself  Felix,  not  Magnns :  so 
Ceesar  said  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  **  Cmarem 
portas  et  fortunam  ejus." 

But  yet  nevertheless  these  positions,  **  Faber 
quisque  fortnns  sus;  Sapiens  dominaUtnr  astris; 
Invia  virtati  nulla  eat  viaj"  and  the  like,  being 
taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as 
stirrups  to  insolency,  rather  fbr  resolution  than  for 
presumption  or  outward  declaration,  have  been  ever 
thought  sound  and  good,  and  are,  no  qupsiion. 
imprinted  in  the  greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  this  opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain  it 
within  :  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Ciesar,  who  was 
rather  diverse  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in  vir- 
tue, how  when  he  died,  he  desired  his  friends  about 
him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  were  conscient 
to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the 
stage.  This  pari  of  knowledge  we  do  repwt  also 
as  deficient ;  not  but  that  it  is  practised  too  much, 
but  it  hath  not  been  reduced  to  writing.  And 
therefore  lest  it  should  seem  to  any  that  it  is  not 
comprehensible  by  axiom,  it  is  requisite,  as  we  did 
in  the  former,  that  we  set  down  some  heads  or 
passages  of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  firat  jt^^^r  foftn- 
a  new  and  unwonted  argument  to  >l>e  de 
teach  men  how  to  raise  and  make 
their  fortune  :  a  doctrine,  wherein  every  man  per- 
chance will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a  disciple  till 
he  seeth  difficulty ;  for  fortime  layeth  as  heavy 
impositions  as  virtue ;  and  it  is  as  hard  and  severe 
a  thing  to  be  a  tme  politician,  as  to  be  truly  moral. 
But  the  handling  hereof  concemeth  learning  greatly, 
both  in  honour  and  in  substance ;  in  honour, 
beeanse  pragmatical  men  may  not  go  avay  with  an 
opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark,  that  can  mount, 
and  sing,  and  please  herself,  and  nothing  else ;  bat 
may  know  that  she  faoldeth  as  well  of  the  hawk, 
that  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also  descend  and  strike 
u[>on  the  prey  :  in  substance,  because  it  la  the  per^ 
feet  law  of  inquiry  of  truth,  "  that  nothing  be  in  the 
globe  of  matter,  which  should  not  be  likewise  in  the 
globe  of  crystal,  or  form that  is,  that  there  be  not 
any  thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  cmtemplation  and  doctrine. 
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Neitber  doth  learning  admire  or  eeteem  of  this 
trcbitectore  of  fortune,  otherwise  than  ag  of  an 
inferior  work :  for  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an  end 
wrthj  of  his  being,  and  many  times  the  worthiest 
nen  do  abandon  their  fortune  willingly  for  better 
respects ;  bat  nevertheless  fortune,  as  an  organ  of 
Tirtne  and  merit,  deaerveth  the  consideration. 

First,  therefore,  the  precept  which  I  conceive  to 
be  most  sammary  towaidi  the  preTailing  in  fortune, 
is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momns  did  require; 
iriw  seeing  in  the  flrame  of  man's  heart  sach  angles 
nd  recesses,  found  fenlt  there  was  not  a  window  to 
look  into  them ;  that  is,  to  procure  good  informa- 
b'oiu  of  particulars  touching  persons,  their  natures, 
their  desires  and  ends,  their  customs  and  fashions, 
tfaeir  helps  and  advantages,  and  wherebj  they  chiefly 
■tsnd;  so  again  their  weaknesses  and  disadvantages, 
sad  where  they  lie  most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their 
fnends,  factions,  and  dependences ;  and  again  their 
opposites,  enviers,  competitors,  their  moods  and 
time^  '*  Sola  viri  mi^lea  aditus  et  tempora  noras ;" 
their  principles,  rules,  and  observations,  and  the  like : 
and  this  not  only  of  persons  but  of  actions,  what  are 
wfoolfrom  time  to  Hme.  and  how  they  are  condncted, 
fnonred,  o^ioaed,  and  how  they  import,  and  the  like. 
For  the  k^wledge  of  present  actions  is  not  only 
Bsterial  in  itself  but  without  it  also  the  knowledge 
of  persons  is  very  erroneous ;  for  men  change  with 
Ibe  actions,  and  whilst  they  are  in  pursuit  they  are 
one,  and  when  they  return  to  their  nature,  they  are 
uother.  These  informations  of  particulars,  touching 
persons  and  actions,  are  as  the  minor  propositions 
in  every  active  syllogism,  for  no  excellency  of  obscr- 
ntimis,  which  are  as  the  major  propositions,  can 
■office  to  ground  a  conclusion  if  there  be  error  and 
■■staking  in  the  minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  possible,  Solomon  is  oar 
iBRly,  who  saith,  "  Consilium  in  corde  viri  tan* 
qnam  aqua  profunda,  sed  vir  prudens  exhauriet  il- 
Ifldi^  and  although  the  knowledge  itself  falleth'not 
Older  precept,  because  it  is  of  individuals,  yet  the 
iutmctions  for  the  obtaining  of  it  may. 

We  win  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of  wis- 
^  an  slowness  of  belief  and  distrnst;  that  more 
tnut  be  given  to  countenances  and  deeds  than  to 
vords ;  and  in  words  rather  to  sudden  passages  and 
nrprised  words  than  to  set  and  purposed  words. 
Neiiher  let  that  be  feared  which  is  sard,  Fronti, 
nulla  fides ;  which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward 
Iwbarioar,  and  not  of  the  private  and  subtle  mo- 
■lona  and  labours  of  the  countenance  and  gesture; 
which,  as  Q.  Cicero  elegantly  saith,  is  animi  janua, 
"  Ihe  gate  of  the  mind."  None  more  close  than 
Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Gallus,  "  Etenim 
volio  offensimiem  eonjectaverat."  So  again,  noting 
'be  differing  character  and  manner  of  his  commend- 
i*g  Getmaoicns  and  Dnisus  in  the  senate,  he  saith, 
touching  his  foshion,  wherein  he  carried  his  speech 
of  Germanieus,  thus;  "  Magis  in  speciem  adomatis 
'eilu,  quam  ut  penitus  sratire  videreiur ;"  but  of 
I^ntias  thus,  "  Faneioiibus,  sed  intentior,  et  fida 
or^one:"  and  in  another  place  speaking  of  bis 
diataeter  of  speech  when  he  did  any  thing  that  was 


gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in  other  things 
he  was  "  velut  eluetantium  verborum ; "  but  then 
again,  "  Solutius  vero  loquebatur  quando  subveniret." 
So  that  there  is  no  snch  artificer  of  dissimulation,  nor 
no  such  commanded  countenance,  viiltus  jussus,  that 
can  sever  from  a  fieigned  tale  some  of  these  fiuhions, 
either  a  more  slight  and  careless  fashion,  or  more 
set  and  formal,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or 
coming  from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeda  such  assured  pledges,  as  that 
they  may  be  trusted  without  a  judicious  eonadera- 
ti(m  of  their  magnitude  and  nature  :  '*  Frans  sib!  in 
parvis  fidem  prsstruit,  ut  majore  emolumento  fal- 
lal:" and  the  Italian  thinketh  himself  upon  the 
point  to  be  bought  and  sold,  when  he  is  better  used 
than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  manifest  cause.  For 
small  favours,  they  do  but  lull  men  asleep  both  as  to 
caution  and  as  to  industry,  and  are,  as  Demosthenes 
calleth  them,  "  Alimenta  socordiae."  So  again  we 
see  how  false  the  nature  of  some  deeds  are,  in  that 
particular  which  Motianus  practised  upon  Antonius 
Primus,  -upon  that  hollow  and  un&ithful  reconcile- 
ment which  was  made  between  them;  whereupon 
Mntianus  advanced  many  of  the  friends  of  Anto- 
nius :  simul  amicis  qua  prsfbcturas  et  tribnnatas 
lai^tuT:'*  wherein,  under  pretence  to  strengthen 
him,  he  did  desolate  him,  and  woi  from  his  de- 
pendences. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be,  like  waters  to  phy- 
sicians, full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet  (hey  are 
not  to  be  despised,  especiaUy  with  the  advantage  of 
passion  and  affection.  For  so  we  see  Tiberius,  up- 
on a  stinging  and  incensing  speech  of  Agrippina, 
came  a  step  forth  of  his  dissimulation,  when  he  said, 
*•  You  are  hurt  because  you  do  not  reign of  which 
Tacitus  saith,  "  Audita  hsc  rnraro  occulti  pectoris 
vocem  elicuere,  correptamque  Gneco  verrfu  ftd- 
monuit :  ideo  Isdi,  quia  non  regnaret"  And  there- 
fore the  poet  doth  elegantly  call  passions,  tortures, 
that  ui^  men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

"  Vino  tortsi  et  in." 

And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few  men  so 
tine  to  themselves,  and  so  settledt  but  that  some- 
times upon  heat,  sometimes  upon  bravery,  some- 
times upon  kindness,  sometimes  upon  trouble  of 
mind  and  weakness,  they  open  themselves ;  especially 
if  they  be  put  to  it  with  a  counter-dissimulation, 
according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  "  Di  mentira,  y 
sacaras  verdad,"  "  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth." 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports;  men's  weakness  and  faults  are 
best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and 
abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times 
from  their  servants,  their  conceits  and  opinions  fnmi 
their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they  discourse 
most  General  fame  is  light,  and  Ihe  opinions  con- 
ceived by  superiors  or  equals  are  deceitful ;  for  to 
snch,  men  are  more  masked,  "  Yerior  fama  e  do- 
mesticis  emanat" 

But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is,  by  di«r  natures  and  ends ;  wherein  the  weak- 
est sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures, 
and  the  wisest  1^  their  ends.    For  it  was  both 
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pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  though  I  think  very  un- 
truly, by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  cer- 
tain nation,  where  he  served  as  lieger;  whose 
opinion  being  asked  touching  the  appointment  of 
one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in  any  case 
they  did  not  send  one  that  was  too  wise ;  because 
no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine,  what  they  in 
that  country  were  like  to  do:  and  certainly  it  is  an 
error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot  over,  and  to  snp- 
poBe  deeper  ends,  and  more  compats-reaehei  than 
are  :  the  Italian  proveA  being  elegant,  and  for  the 
most  part  true, 

"  Di  danari,  di  aeaQo,  e  di  fede, 
Ce'  ai  manco  che  uon  credi:" 

*<  There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and 
leu  good  faith,  than  men  do  account  upon." 

But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons  by 
their  ends  :  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  human 
desires,  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  particular  ends 
whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance  from  which  a  man 
mJght  take  measure  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their 
actions  and  deaireai  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  maketh  their  hearts  more  iuKrataUe.  Neither 
is  it  sufficient  to  inform  ourselves  in  men's  ends  and 
natures  of  the  variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the 
predominancy,  what  humour  reigneth  most,  and 
what  end  is  principally  sought.  For  so  we  see, 
when  Tigellinus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petro- 
niu9  Turpilianus  in  Nero's  humours  of  pleasures; 
"  metus  ejus  nmatur,"  he  wrought  upon  Nen^s  fears, 
whereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry,  the  most  compen- 
dious way  resteth  In  three  things;  the  first,  to  have 
general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with  those 
which  have  general  acquaintance,  and  look  most 
into  the  world;  and  especially  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  business,  and  the  diversity  of  persons,  to 
have  privacy  and  conversation  with  some  one  friend 
at  least,  which  is  perfect  . and  well  intelligenced  in 
eve^  several  kind.  The  second  is,  to  keep  a  good 
mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech  and  secrecy :  in 
most  things  liberty,  secrecy  where  it  importethi 
for  liberty  of  speech  inviteth  and  provoketh  liberty 
to  be  used  again,  and  so  bringeth  much  to  a  man's ' 
knowledge ;  and  secrecy,  on  the  other  side,  induoeth 
trast  and  inwardness.  The  last  is  the  reducing  of 
a  man's  self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit,  as  to 
make  account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference  and 
action,  as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Epicte- 
tus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself,  "  Et  hoc  volo,  et  etinm 
institutum  servare :"  so  a  politic  man  in  every  thing 
should  say  to  himself,  "  Et  hoc  volo,  ac  etiam  ali- 
quid  addiscere."  I  have  stayed  the  longer  upon 
this  precept  of  obtaining  good  information  ;  be- 
caose  it  is  a  main  part  itself,  which  answereth 
to  all  the  rest.  But  above  all  things  caution  mnst 
lie  taken,  that  men  have  a  good  stay  and  hold  of 
themselves,  and  that  this  mnch  knowing  do  not 
draw  on  mnch  meddling:  for  nothing  Ib  more  un- 
fortunate than  Ught  and  rash  intermeddling  in  many 
matters.   So  that  this  variety  of  knowledge  tendeth 


in  conclusion  but  only  to  this,  to  make  a  better  and 
freer  choice  of  those  actions  which  may  conceni  us, 
and  to  conduct  them  with  the  less  error  and  the 
more  dexterity. 

The  second  precept  concerning  this  knowledge,  is 
fcnr  men  to  take  good  information  touching  their 
own  persons,  and  well  to  understand  themselves ; 
knowing  that,  as  St.  James  saith,  though  men  look 
oft  in  a  glan,  yet  they  do  suddenly  forget  them- 
selves ;  wherein  as  the  divine  glass  is  the  word  ot 
God,  so  the  politic  glass  is  the  state  of  the  wmld 
or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the  which  we  are  to 
behold  ourselves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  their 
own  abilities  and  virtues;  and  again  of  their  wants 
and  impediments ;  accounting  these  with  the  most, 
and  those  other  with  the  least ;  and  from  this  view 
and  examination,  to  frame  the  considerations  fol- 
lowing. 

First,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  sorteth  with  the  general  state  of  the  times ; 
which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all 
things  to  give  themselves  more  scope  and  liberty  ; 
but  if  differing  and  dissonant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and 
reserved)  as  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  was  never  aeeik 
at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  senate  in  twelve  of 
his  last  years ;  whereas  Angustus  Caesar  lived  ever 
in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  observetfa :  **  Alia 
Tiberio  morum  via." 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorteUi 
with  professions  and  courses  of  life,  and  accordingly 
to  make  election,  if  they  be  free  ;  and.  if  engaged, 
to  make  the  departure  at  the  first  opportunity,  as 
we  see  was  done  by  duke  Valentine,  that  was  de- 
signed by  his  father  to  a  sacerdotal  profession,  but 
quilted  it  8o<hi  after  in  regard  of  his  parts  and  in- 
clination ;  being  such  nevertheless,  as  a  man  em»- 
not  tell  well  whether  they  were  worse  for  a  prince  or 
for  a  priest. 

Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  tboae 
whom  they  are  like  to  have  competitors  and  coa- 
cnrrents,  Mid  to  take  that  course  wherein  there  is 
moat  solitude,  and  themselves  like  to  be  most  emi- 
nent ;  as  Julius  Cssar  did,  who  at  first  was  an  ora- 
tor or  pleader ;  but  when  he  saw  the  exeellenejr  of 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  others,  for  elo- 
quence, and  saw  there  was  no  roan  of  reputation  foe 
the  wars  but  Pompeins,  upon  whom  the  state  was 
foreed  to  rely  ;  he  forsook  his  course  began  toward 
a  civil  and  popular  greatness,  and  tianaforred  his 
designs  to  a  martial  greatness. 

Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences, to  proceed  according  to  the  composition 
of  their  own  nature  ;  as  we  may  see  in  Cnsar ;  all 
whose  friends  and  followers  were  men  active  and 
effectual,  but  not  solemn,  or  of  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  apecial  heed  how  they  guide  them- 
selves by  examines,  in  thinking  they  can  do  as 
they  see  others  do ;  whereas  perhaps  their  natures 
and  carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which  error  it 
seemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero  saith,  that 
he  was  wont  often  to  say,  **  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non 
poteroP"   Wherrin  he  was  much  abnaed,  the  na- 
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tarn  and  proeecdinga  of  himself  and  his  example 
bfiog  the  unltkett  in  the  world ;  the  one  being 
Gnee,  vident,  and  pressiDg  the  fact)  the  nther  so- 
lemn,  and  full  of  majesty  and  ciroamstanee ;  and 
therefore  the  less  effeetuaL 

But  this  precept  bmehing  the  politie  knowledge 
of  oonelTCS,  hath  many  other  bnnehes  vbereapon 
we  cannot  insist. 

Next  to  the  well  understanding  and  discerning  of 
I  man's  seV,  thefe  followedi  the  well  opening  and 
rtrealinga  man's  self;  wherein  we  see  nothing  more 
usual  than  for  the  more  able  man  to  make  the  less 
show.  For  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  well 
tetdDg  forth  of  a  man's  virtues,  fortunes,  merits  j 
and  again,  in  the  artificial  covering  of  a  man's  weak- 
nesses, defects,  disgraces,  staying  npon  the  one, 
didiog  from  the  other;  eheriahing  the  <me  by  cir< 
cumstances,  gracing  the  other  by  expositimi,  and  the 
tike;  wherein  we  see  what  Tacitus  saith  of  Mu- 
tisms, who  was  the  greatest  politician  of  his  time, 
"Onmiam,  qua  dixent,  feceratque,  arte  quAdam 
ortcBlator;"  which  reqnireth  indeed  some  art,  lest  it 
tsm  tedioiis  and  arrogant ;  but  yet  so,  as  ostentation, 
Aot^  it  be  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  seemeth 
to  me  rather  a  vice  in  maaners  than  in  policy :  for 
u  it  is  said,  **  Aadacter  calumniare,  semper  aliquid 
tHRt;"  so  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of 
^fonnity,  "  Audacter  te  vendita,  semper  aliquid 
hcTcL"  For  it  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant 
and  inferior  sort  of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and 
nidc  do  smile  at  it,  and  despise  it;  and  yet  the 
"nthority  won  with  many,  doth  countervail  the  dis- 
dain of  a  few.  But  if  it  be  carried  with  decency 
■od  goverament,  as  with  a  natural,  jdeasant,  and  in- 
gntnoos  fasbicni,  or  at  tines  when  it  is  mixed  with 
■one  peril  and  ntwafety,  aa  in  military  persons,  or 
■t  times  when  others  are  moat  envied ;  or  with  easy 
and  careless  passage  to  it  and  from  it,  withont 
dvellmg  too  lon^,  or  being  too  serious  t  or  with  an 
tijai  freedom  of  taxing  a  man's  aelC  aa  well  aa 
SneiBg  himaelf  I  or  fay  occasion  of  repelUng  or  put- 
tii^dowii  others^  injury  or  insolence ;  it  doih  greatly 
■dd  to  reputation ;  aiul  surely  not  a  few  solid  natures 
Ihst  want  thia  ventosity,  and  cannot  sail  in  the 
be^t  of  the  winds*  are  not  without  some  pTc;jndiee 
•nd  disadvantage  by  their  moderation. 

Bat  for  these  jSourishes  and  enhancements  of 
TirtoF,  as  they  are  not  perchance  unnecessary,  so  it 
ii  &t  least  necessary  that  virtne  be  iKit  disvaloed  and 
nntntcd  nader  the  just  price,  which  is  done  in  three 
■"■oners :  by  offering  and  obtruding  a  man's  self, 
vlttttin  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  when  he  is  ac- 
cepted; by  doing  too  moch*  which  will  not  give  that 
vbieb  is  well  done  leave  to  settle,  and  in  the  end  in- 
dsceth  sstiety ;  and  finding  too  aoon  the  fruit  of 
a  maif  B  virtne,  in  commendation,  applause,  hononr, 
bvonr;  wherein  if  a  nan  be  pleased  with  a  little, 
kt  him  hear  what  is  truly  said  t  **  Cave  ne  insuetus 
"ebH  mtjoribos  videaris,  si  hssc  te  res  parva,  sicuti 
wgw.  delectat" 

Bat  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  import- 
une than  the  valuing  of  good  parts ;  which  may  be 
^  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  caution,  by 
fiam,  and  by  ctmSdence.   Caution  is,  when  nen 


do  ingeniously  and  discreetly  avoid  to  be  put  into 
those  things  tor  which  they  are  not  proper;  where- 
as, contrariwise,  bold  and  unquiet  spirits  will  thrust 
themselves  into  matters  without  difference,  and  so 
publish  and  proclaim  all  their  wants:  e<dour  is, 
when  men  make  a  way  for  themselves,  to  have  a 
constraction  made  of  their  foults  or  wants,  as  pro- 
ceeding, from  a  better  eanse,  or  intended  for  some 
other  purpose!  for  of  the  one  it  is  well  said, 
"  Siepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  bonl,"  and  there- 
fore whatsoever  want  a  man  hath,  he  must  see 
that  he  pretend  the  virtue  that  shadoweth  it ;  as 
if  he  be  dull,  he  most  affect  gravity ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness ;  and  so  the  rest :  for  the  second,  a  man 
must  frame  some  probable  cause  why  he  should  not 
do  his  beat,  and  why  he  should  dissemble  his  abili- 
ties; and  for  that  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble 
those  abilities  which  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give 
colour  that  his  true  wants  are  but  industries  and  dis- 
simulations. For  confidence,  it  is  the  last,  but  surest 
remedy  I  namely,  to  depress  and  seem  to  despise 
wlwtsoever  a  man  cannot  attain,  observing  the  good 
principle  of  the  merchant^  who  endeavour  to  raise 
^e  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to  beat 
down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a  confidence 
that  paaseth  this  other,  which  is,  to  fiue  out  a  man's 
own  defects,  in  seeming  to  conceive  that  be  is  best 
in  those  things  wherein  he  is  failing;  nnd,  to  help 
that  again,  to  seem  on  the  other  side  that  he  hath 
least  opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein  he 
is  best;  like  as  we  shall  see  it  commonly  in  poets, 
that  if  they  show  their  vemes,  and  you  except  to 
any,  they  will  say,  "  that  that  line  cost  them  more 
labour  than  any  of  the  rest;"  and  presently  will 
seem  to  disable  and  suspect  rather  some  other  line, 
which  they  know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the 
Dumber.  But  above  all,  in  this  righting  and  helping 
of  a  man's  self  in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take 
heed  he  show  not  himself  dismanUed,  and  exposed 
to  scorn  and  injury,  by  too  mneh  dulceness,  good- 
ness, and  facility  of  nature,  but  show  some  sparkles 
of  liberty,  spirit,  and  edge :  which  kind  <^  fortified 
carriage,  with  a  ready  rescuing  of  a  man's  self  from 
scorns,  is  sometimes  of  necessity  imposed  upon  men 
by  somewhat  in  their  person  or  fbrtune,  but  it  ever 
suceeedeth  with  good  felicity. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all  pos- 
sible endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant  and 
obedient  to  occasion;  for  nothing  hindereth  men's 
fortunes  so  much  as  this  :  "  Idem  manebat,  neque 
idem  decebat."  Men  are  where  they  were,  when, 
occasions  tnra  ;  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom  Livy 
maketh  such  an  architect  of  fortune,  he  addeth, 
that  he  had  versatile  ingenium.  And  thereof  it 
eometh,  that  these  ^ve,  solemn  wits,  «'hich  must 
be  like  themselves,  and  cannot  make  departures, 
have  more  dignity  than  felidly.  But  in  some  it  is 
nature  to  be  smnewhat  viscous  and  inwrapped,  and 
not  easy  to  turn.  In  some  it  is  a  conceit,  that  is 
almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that  men  can  hardly 
make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change 
their  course,  when  they  have  found  good  by  it  in 
former  experience  ;  for  Machiavel  noteth  wisely, 
hov  Fabius  Maximus  would  have  been  temporizing 
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Btill,  Recording  to  his  old  biaa,  when  the  nature  of 
the  war  was  altered,  and  required  hot  purauit.  In 
some  other  it  is  want  of  point  and  penetration  in 
their  judgment,  that  they  do  not  discern  when  things 
have  a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occa- 
sioB:  as  Demosthenes  compareth  the  people  of 
Athens  to  country  fellows,  when  they  play  in  a  fence 
school,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they  remove 
their  weapm  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.  In  some 
other  it  is  a  lotfaness  to  lose  labours  passed,  and  a 
conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions  to  their 
ply ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see  no  other 
remedy,  then  they  come  to  it  with  disadvantage ;  as 
Tarquinius,  that  gave  for  the  third  part  of  Sibylla's 
boolts  the  treble  price,  when  he  might  at  first  have 
had  all  three  for  the  simple.  But  from  whatsoever 
root  or  cause  this  restiveness  of  mind  proceedeth,  it 
is  a  thing  most  prejudicial,  and  nothing  is  more 
politic  than  to  make  the  wheels  of  our  mind  con- 
centric and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  affinity  with  that  we  last  spake  of,  but  with 
difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  "  fatis 
accede  deisque,"  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with  the 
occasions,  but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and  not 
strain  theircredit  or  strength  to  over-hard  or  extreme 
points;  but  choose  in  their  action  that  which  is 
most  passable :  for  this  will  preserve  men  from  foil, 
and  not  occupy  them  too  much  about  one  matter, 
win  opinion  of  moderation,  please  the  most,  and 
make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in  all  they 
undertake  j  which  cannot  but  mightily  increase 
reputation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  seemeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  former  two,  hut  not  as  I 
understand  it,  and  it  is  that  which  Demosthenes 
uttereth  in  high  terms  :  "  Et  quemadmodum  recep- 
tnm  est,  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperator,  sic  et  a  cor- 
datis  viris  res  ipste  ducenda:;  utquie  ipsis  videntur, 
ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  eventus  lantiim  persequi 
cogantur."  For,  if  we  observe,  we  shall  find  two 
differing  kinds  of  sufficiency  in  managing  of  busi- 
ness: some  can  make  use  of  occasions  aptly  and 
dexterously,  but  plot  little  :  some  can  urge  and  pur- 
sue their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot  accommodate 
nor  take  in ;  either  of  which  is  very  imperfect  with- 
out the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing 
a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declaring 
a  man's  self:  for  although  depth  of  secrecy,  and 
making  way,  "  qualis  est  via  navis  in  mari,"  which 
the  French  calleth  "  sourdes  menees,"  when  men 
set  things  in  work  without  opening  themselves  at 
all,  be  sometimes  both  prosperous  and  admirable, 
yet  many  times  "  Dissimulalio  errores  pant,  qui 
dissimulatorem  ipsum  iUaqueant."  And  therefore, 
we  see,  the  greatest  politicians  have  in  a  natural 
and  free  manner  professed  their  desires,  rather  than 
been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them :  for  we  see 
that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of  profession,  "  that 
he  wished  all  men  hap|^  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood 
his  friends  or  enemies."  So  Cvsar,  when  he  went 
first  into  GanT,  made  no  scruple  to  profess,  **  that  he 
had  rather  be  first  in  a  village,  than  second  at  Rome." 


So  again,  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war,  we  see 
what  Cicero  saith  of  him,  "  Alter,"  meaning  of 
Cuesar,  "'non  recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulat,  ut, 
ut  est,  sic  appelletur  tyrannus."  So  we  may  see  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augustus  Coar, 
in  his  very  entrance  into  affairs,  when  he  was  a 
darling  of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangoea  to  the 
people  would  swear,  "  Ita  parentis  honores  conseqni 
Ueeat,"  (which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny,)  save 
that,  to  help  iti  he  woold  stretch  forth  his  hand  to- 
wards a  statue  of  Cnsar's,  that  was  erected  in  the 
same  place  :  and  men  laughed,  and  wondered,  and 
said,  Is  it  possible,  or,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
and  yet  thought  he  meant  no  hurt,  he  did  it  so 
handsomely  and  ingeniously.  And  all  these  were 
prosperous :  whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the 
same  ends,  but  in  a  more  dark  and  dissembling 
manner,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  "  Occultior,  non 
melior,"  wherein  Sallust  concurreth,  "  ore  probo, 
animo  inverecundo,"  made  it  his  design,  by  ioGnite 
secret  engines,  to  cast  the  state  into  an  absolnte 
anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the  state  might  cast 
itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity  and  protection,  and 
so  the  sovereign  power  be  put  upon  him,  and  be 
never  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had  brought  it,  aa  he 
thought,  to  that  point  when  he  was  chosen  consul 
alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could  make  no  great 
matter  of  it,  because  men  understood  him  not ;  but 
was  fain  in  the  end  to  go  the  beaten  track  of  getting 
arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of  the  doubt  of  Cesar's 
designs:  so  tedious,  casual,  and  unfortunate  are 
these  deep  dissimulations;  whereof,  it  seemeth,  Ta- 
citus made  this  judgment,  that  they  were  a  cunning 
of  an  inferior  form  in  regard  of  true  policy,  attribut- 
ing the  one  to  Augustus,  the  other  to  Tiberius,  where, 
speaking  of  Livia,  he  saith,  "  Et  cum  artibus  mariti 
simulatione  filii  bene  composita;"  for  surely  the 
continual  habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and 
sluggish  conning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

An(4her  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune  is^ 
to  accustom  our  minds  to  judge  of  the  proportion  or 
Talue  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are  material  to 
our  particular  ends;  and  that  to  do  substantially 
and  not  superficially.  For  we  shall  find  the  Ic^eal 
part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  some  men's  minds  good, 
but  the  mathematical  part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they 
can  well  judge  of  consequences,  but  not  of  propor- 
tions and  comparisons,  preferring  things  of  show 
and  sense  before  things  of  substance  and  effect  So 
some  fall  in  love  with  access  to  princes,  others  with 
popular  fame  and  applause,  supposing  they  are 
things  of  great  purchase :  when,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  but  matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impe- 
diment 

So  some  measure  things  according  to  the  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  assiduity,  which  are  spent  about 
them  1  and  think  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that  they 
must  needs  advance  and  proceed :  as  Cssar  aaith  in 
a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  second,  when  he 
describeth  how  laborious  and  inde&tigable  he  waa 
to  no  great  purpose  ;  "  Hec  omnia  magno  stodio 
agebat"  So  in  most  things  men  are  ready  to  abuse 
themselves  in  thinking  the  greatest  means  to  be  best 
when  it  should  be  the  fittest. 
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At  for  the  trae  mnrahallttig  of  men's  pursuits 
towudt  their  fortiine,  as  they  nre  more  or  less  ma- 
terial, I  bold  them  to  stand  thos :  first  the  ameltd- 
nent  df  their  own  minds ;  for  the  remove  of  the 
impedimeiiti  of  the  mind  will  sooner  clear  the  pos- 
nga  of  fortune,  than  the  obtaining  fortune  will 
RBOve  the  impedimcntt  of  the  mind.  In  second 
phce  I  Kt  down  wealth  and  means,  which,  I  Iinow, 
most  men  would  bave  placed  first,  becaose  of  the 
graenl  use  which  it  beareth  towards  idl  variety  of 
occanons.  But  that  opinim  I  majr  condemn  with 
Eke  reason  as  Machlavel  doth  that  other,  that 
■oo^s  wece  the  sioewa  of  the  wars,  whereas,  saith 
lie,  the  true  sinews  of  the  wan  are  the  sinevrt  of 
■iwa*8  arms,  that  is,  a  valiant,  populous,  and  military 
Btttoo;  and  he  voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of 
Solon,  who,  when  Croesus  showed  him  his  treasury  of 
gdi,  said  to  him,  that  if  another  came  that  hsd  bet- 
ter iron,  he  would  be  master  of  his  gold.  In  lilce 
manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not 
DODcyB  that  are  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the 
iinews  and  steel  of  men's  minds,  wit,  courage,  auda- 
diT,  reaolotion,  temper,  industry,  and  the  like.  In 
tbirtt  pUce  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the 
pnenptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath,  which,  if 
ttwf  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time»  are  seldom 
Reomed,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  afkei^ 
gUK  of  reputation.  And  lastly  I  place  htmour, 
which  is  more  easily  won  by  any  of  the  other  three, 
vaA  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them  can  be  pur- 
dnaed  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept,  as 
tbae  is  order  and  priority  in  matter,  bo  is  there  in 
tine,  the  preposterous  placing  whereof  is  oae  of  the 
eommoDesl  errors,  white  men  fly  to  their  ends  when 
they  should  intend  their  beginnings ;  and  do  not 
take  things  in  order  of  time  as  they  come  on,  but 
nianhal  them  according  to  greatness,  and  not 
according  to  instance,  not  observing  the  good  pre- 
cept, "  Quod  nunc  instat  agamus." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to  em- 
brace any  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  in  a  man's 
tut,  "Sed  fbgit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus:" 
■od  diat  is  the  cause  why  those  which  lake  their 
none  of  rising  1^  pnrf^ons  of  burden,  as  lawyers, 
mlon,  painful  divines,  and  the  like,  are  not  com- 
nwaly  so  politic  for  their  own  fortunes,  otherwise 
than  in  their  ivdinary  way,  because  they  want  time 
to  kam  partienlars,  to  wait  occasions,  and  to  devise 
plott. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imitate 
DatDie,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  which  surely  a 
nan  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his  business, 
and  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  upon  that  which 
he  princi[nlly  intendeth.  For  a  man  ought  in 
tnry  particular  action  so  to  carry  the  motions  of 
hii  mind,  and  so  to  have  one  thing  under  another, 
uif  he  cannot  have  that  he  seekeih  in  the  best 
'^[ree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second,  or  so  in  a  third ; 
uid  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that  which  he  pur- 
pMed,  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  it  to  somewhat  else  i 
ud  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing  of  it  for  the  pre- 
■nt,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  of  somewhat  in  time 
toeome;  and  if  he  can  eootrive  no  tWect  or  sub- 


stance from  it,  yet  to  win  some  good  opinion  by  it, 
or  the  hke.  So  that  he  should  exact  an  account  of 
himself  of  every  action,  to  reap  somewhat,  and  not 
to  stand  amazed  and  confused  if  be  fail  of  that  he 
chiefly  meant :  for  nothing  is  more  impolitic  than 
to  mind  actions  wholly  one  by  one ;  for  he  that  doth 
so,  loseth  infinite  occasions  which  intervene,  and  are 
many  times  more  proper  and  propitious  for  some- 
what that  he  shall  need  afterwards,  than  for  that 
which  he  tirgeth  for  the  present ;  and  therefore  men 
must  be  perfect  in  that  rule,  **  Hsc  oportet  faeete, 
et  ilia  nm  omittere." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  man's  self  peremptorily  in  any  thing, 
though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident,  but  ever  to 
have  a  window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire ;  fol- 
lowing the  wisdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  two 
frogs,  which  consulted  when  their  plash  was  dry 
whither  they  should  go,  and  the  one  moved  to  go 
down  into  a  pit,  because  it  was  not  likely  the  water 
would  dry  there,  hut  the  other  answered,  "  True, 
but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out  again  ?" 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  ancient 
precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point  of  perfi- 
diousness,  but  only  to  canti<Hi  and  moderation,  '*  Et 
ams  tanqtuun  inimicus  futurus,  et  odi  tanquam  ama- 
tam*;"  for  it  utterly  betrayeth  all  utility,  for  men 
to  embark  themselves  too  far  into  unfortunate  friend- 
ships, troublesome  ipleens,  and  childish  and  humor- 
ous envies  or  emnlationa. 

But  I  conlinne  this  beyond  the  measure  of  an 
example,  led,  because  I  would  not  have  such  know- 
ledges, which  I  note  as  deficient,  to  be  thought 
things  imaginative,  or  in  the  air;  or  an  observation 
or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of  bulk  and  mass, 
whereof  an  end  is  hairdlier  made  than  a  beginning. 
It  must  be  likewise  conceived  that  in  those  points 
which  I  mention  and  set  down,  they  are  far  from 
complete  tractates  of  them,  but  raily  as  small  pieces 
for  patterns.  And  lastly,  no  man,  I  suppose,  will 
think  that  I  mean  fortunes  are  not  obtained  without 
all  this  ado ;  for  I  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
some  men's  lap%  and  a  number  obtain  good  fortunes 
by  diligeoee  in  a  way,  little  intermeddling,  and 
keeping  themselves  from  gross  errors. 

But  as  Cioero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
ft  perfect  omtor,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
should  be  such ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince  or 
a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have 
handled  those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and  not 
according  to  common  practice :  so  I  understand  it, 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  description  of  a 
politic  man,  I  mean  [K>litic  for  his  own  fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  bons  artes. 
As  for  evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  down  for  him- 
self that  principle  of  Machiavel,  "  that  a  man  seek 
not  to  attain  virtue  itself  but  the  appearance  only 
thereof  because  the  credit  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  cumber :"  or  that  other  of  his  prin- 
ciples !  "  that  be  presuppose  that  men  are  not  fiUy 
to  be  wrought  otherwise  bat  1^  fear,  and  therefore 
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that  he  seek  to  have  every  man  obnoxious,  low, 
and  in  strait,"  which  the  Italians  call  "seminar 
spine,"  to  sow  thorns :  or  that  other  principle  con- 
tained in  the  verse  which  Cicero  citeth,  "  CadanC 
amici,  dnrnmodo  inimici  intercidant,"  as  the  trium- 
virs,  which  aotd,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of 
their  friends,  for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies :  or 
that  other  protestation  of  L.  Catilina,  to  set  on 
fire,  and  trouble  states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  drotimy 
waters,  and  to  nnwrap  their  fortunes,  "  Ego  si  quid 
in  fortunis  meis  ezeitatom  sit  incendinm,  id  non 
aqua,  sed  mina  restinguam  oi-  that  other  principle 
of  Lysander,  "  that  children  are  to  be  deceived  with 
comfits,  and  men  with  oaths :"  and  the  like  evil 
and  corrupt  positions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things, 
there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good  :  cer- 
tainly, with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
charity  and  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man's  fortune 
may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But  it  is  in 
life,  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is  commonly 
the  foulest,  and  surely  the  ftirer  way  is  not  much  ! 
about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselves,  and  be  not  carried  awi^ 
with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition,  ought,  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  fortune,  to  set  before  their 
eyes  not  only  that  general  map  of  the  world,  that 
"  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexatioD  of  spirit,"  but 
many  other  more  particular  cards  and  directions : 
chiefly  that,  that  being,  without  well-being,  is  a 
curse,  and  the  greater  being  the  greater  curse;  and 
that  all  virtue  is  most  rewarded,  and  all  wickedness 
most  punished  in  itself;  according  as  the  poetsaith 
excellently : 

"  Qiue  TobiB,  qua  digna,  viri,  pro  laudibOB  istit 
Prainia  poue  rear  lolvi  t  putchariioi  primnm 
Dii  moNique  dabuat  veitn." 

And  so  of  the  contrary.  And,  secondly,  they  ought 
to  look  up  to  the  eternal  Providence  and  divine 
judgment,  which  often  subverteth  the  wisdom  of 
evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to  the  scrip* 
ture,  "  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  vain  thing."  And  although  men  should  re- 
frain themselves  from  injary  and  evil  arts,  yet  this 
incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  oS  a  man's  fortune 
leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God  of 
our  time  :  who,  we  see,  demandeth  a  tenth  of  our 
substance,  and  a  seventh,  which  is  more  strict,  of 
our  time :  and  it  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an 
erected  face  towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovel- 
ling spirit  upon  earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the  ser- 
pent, "AtqucafRgit  humodivinee  parltculam  anrEe." 
And  if  any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ 
his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill,  as 
nas  said  concerning  Augustus  Ciesar,  and  after  of 
Septimius  Severus,  "  that  they  should  never  have 
been  bom,  or  else  they  should  never  have  died," 
they  did  so  much  mischief  in  the  pursuit  and  ascent 
of  their  greatness,  and  so  much  good  when  they 
were  established :  yet  these  compensntionB  and  satis- 
factiona  are  good  to  be  used,  but  never  good  to  be 
purposed.  And,  lastly,  it  is  not  amiss  for  men  in 
their  race  towards  their  fortune,  to  cool  themselves 
a  little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegantly  expressed 


by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  in  his  inatructtons 
to  the  king  his  son,  "  that  fortune  hath  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  moefa 
wooed,  she  is  the  farther  off."  But  this  last  is  but 
a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted :  let 
men  rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  is  as 
a  corner-stone  of  divinity  and  philosophy*  wherein 
they  join  close,  namely,  that  same  Primnm  qnsrite. 
For  divinity  aaith,  "  Primum  queerite  regniim  Dei, 
et  ista  omnia  a^Jicientur  vobit :"  and  philon^y 
saith,  ''Primnm  quKrite  bona  animit  caetent  ant 
aderunt,  aut  non  obemnt."  And  although  the  ho- 
man  foundation  hath  somewhat  of  the  sands,  as  we 
see  in  M.  Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that 
speech, 

"  Te  colui,  virtus,  ut  rem :  ast  tu  nomen  luane  es :" 

yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.  Bot 
Ibis  may  serve  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which 
1  noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  government,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge, 
secret  and  retired  in  both  these  respects,  in  which 
things  are  deemed  secret ;  for  some  things  are  secret 
because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and  some  because 
they  are  not  fit  to  utter ;  we  see  all  gowmniaits 
are  obscure  and  invisible. 

"  Totsmque  iafuta  per  artus, 
Mem  agitat  mokm,  et  maguo  w  eorpore  uiieet " 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments ;  we  see 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden, 
insomuch  as  it  seemeth  tu  participate  of  much  irre- 
gularity and  confusion:  the  government  of  (he  soul 
in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound,  and  the 
passages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  demonstra- 
tion. Again,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  the  shadows 
whereof  are  in  the  poeta,  in  the  description  of  tor^ 
menis  and  pains,  next  unto  the  crime  of  rebellion, 
which  was  the  giants'  offence,  doth  detest  the  crime 
of  futUity,  as  in  Sisyphus  and  Tantalus.  Bnt  this 
was  meant  of  particulars  i  nevertheless,  even  unto 
the  general  rules  and  diseoarses  oS  potiej  and 
^vemment  there  is  due  a  reverent  and  reserved 
handling. 

But,  contrariwise,  tn  the  governors  towaidi  Che 
governed,  all  things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
man  permitteth,  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.  For 
so  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the 
government  of  God,  that  this  globe  which  seemeth 
to  us  a  dark  and  shady  body,  is  in  the  view  of  God 
as  crystal,  "  Et  in  conspectu  sedis  tanquam  mare 
vitrenm  simile  crystallo."  So  unto  princes  and 
states,  specially  towards  wise  senates  and  councils, 
the  natures  and  dispositions  of  the  people,  their  con- 
ditions and  necessities,  their  Actions  and  combina- 
tions, their  animosities  and  discontents,  ought  to  be, 
in  regard  of  the  variety  of  their  intelligences,  the 
wisdom  of  their  observatifms,  and  the  height  of  the 
station  where  they  keep  eentinel,  in  great  part  dear 
and  transparent.  'Wherefore,  considering  that  I 
write  to  a  king  that  is  a  master  of  this  science,  and 
is  so  well  assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  this 
part  in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  certificate 
which  one  of  the  ancieid  philost^en  aspired  ante ; 
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vfao  being  dletit,  when  Mh«n  contended  to  make 
demoDstntim  of  their  abilities  by  speech,  desired 
It  nBgbt  be  certified  for  his  patt,  "  that  there  was 
one  that  knew  how  to  *  hold  his  peace.' " 

NotwithataDding,  for  the  more  paUic  part  of  go- 
wnaantt,  which  ii  Laws,  I  think  good  to  note  only 
OK  defieienee ;  which  is,  that  all  those  which  hare 
writteD  of  law%  have  written  either  as  philosophers, 
or  u  lawyers,  and  none  as  statesmen.  As  for  the 
philosc^ers,  they  make  imi^nary  laws  for  imaginary 
Mmmonvealths,  and  their  discoarses  aro  as  the  stars, 
which  gire  little  light,  because  tbey  are  so  high. 
For  the  lawyers,  they  write  according  to  the  states 
where  they  live,  what  is  received  law,  and  not  what 
tnght  to  be  law ;  for  the  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  is 
ooe,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in 
utore  certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil 
kn  are  derived  hot  as  streams  :  and  like  aa  waters 
da  lake  tinctDres  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through 
vbiefa  tbey  ran,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to 
the  legions  and  garemments  where  ^ey  are  planted, 
Ihongh  tbey  proceed  from  the  same  fountains. 
Againy  ihe  wisdom  of  a  law-maker  conaisteth  not 
fldf  in  a  {datfonn  of  justice,  but  in  the  application 
dmeof;  taking  into  consideration,  what  means 
hva  may  be  made  certain,  and  what  are  the  causes 
ud  remedies  of  the  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  of 
law;  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  apt  and 
eaiy  to  be  executed,  and  what  are  the  impediments 
ud  remedies  in  the  execution  of  laws ;  what  infln- 
nce  laws  touching  private  right  of  meam  and  tuum 
n«e  into  the  puUic  state,  and  how  they  may  be 
made  apt  and  agreeable;  how  laws  are  to  be  penned 
»nd  deUvered,  whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or 
lugp,  with  preambles,  or  without;  how  they  are  to 
be  pni&edand  reformed  flmn  time  to  time,  uid  what 
i*  beat  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too  vast 
in  Tolamea,  or  too  fiiH  irf  mQltiplictQr  or  croasnesa  i 
how  tbey  are  to  be  expounded,  when  upon  causes 
iMgnit,  and  judicially  discnssed ;  and  when  upon 
raponses  and  conferences  touching  general  points 
ttqoesttons;  how  they  are  to  be  pressed,  rigorously 
•  tenderly  ;  how  they  are  to  be  mitigated  by  equity 
>i>d  good  conscience,  and  whether  discretion  and 
ilrirt  law  are  to  be  mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or 
k'pt  spart  in  several  courts ;  again,  how  the  prao- 
Dt  pnidmiia  *^*=c>  profession,  and  eradition  of  law  is 
jj^rtortji.  to  be  censored  and  governed  ;  and 
iMiJak  many  other  points  touching  the  admi- 
nistration, and,  as  I  may  term  it,  ani- 
of  laws.  Upon  which  I  insist  the  leas,  be- 
<*>>w  I  propose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  having  begun 
>  vork  of  this  nature,  in  aphorisms,  to  propound  it 
iMnfter,  noting  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 

And  for  your  majesty's  laws  of  England,  T  conld 
•■y  ranch  of  their  dignity,  and  somewhat  of  their 
defect }  bot  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil  laws  in 
^tofta  for  the  government;  for  the  civil  law  was, 
"Ifon  hos  qaipsitom  munus  inusus;"  it  was  not 
msde  for  the  countries  which  it  govemeth :  hereof  I 
'rate  to  speak,  because  1  will  not  intermingle  matter 
rfiction  with  matter  of  general  learning. 

Trvs  have  I  emicliicled  this  portion  of  learning 
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touching  civil  knowledge,  and  with  civil  knowledge 
have  concluded  human  philosophy ;  and  with  human 
philosophy,  philosophy  in  general ;  and  being  now 
at  some  pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed 
through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me,  si  nnnquam 
fallit  imngts  as  far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own 
work,  not  much  better  than  that  noise  or  sound  which 
musicians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their  in- 
struments, which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but 
yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards. 
So  have  1  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of 
the  Muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands.  And  stirely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  con- 
dition of  these  times,  in  which  learning  hath  made 
her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  quahties 
thereof;  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits 
of  this  age;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we 
have  the  travails  of  ancient  writers  i  the  art  of 
printing,  which  eommunicateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  qpcnness  of  the  world  by  navigation, 
which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  experiments,  and 
a  mass  of  natural  history ;  the  leisure  wherewith 
these  times  abound,  not  employing  men  so  generally 
in  civil  business,  as  the  states  of  Grascia  did,  in 
respect  of  their  popularity,  and  the  state  of  Rome  in 
respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  these  times  at  this  instant  to 
peace  ;  the  consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said 
in  controversies  of  religion,  which  have  so  much 
diverted  men  from  other  sciences ;  the  perfection  of 
your  majesty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may 
call  whole  vdleys  of  wita  to  follow  you;  and  the 
inseparable  propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more 
and  more  to  disclose  truth ; — I  cannot  but  be  raised 
to  this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will 
hr  sm^ass  that  of  the  Grseian  and  Roman  learning  t 
only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength,  uid  their 
own  weakness  both  j  and  take,  one  from  the  other, 
light  of  invention,  and  flre  of  cfmtradiction  i  and 
esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  tmth,  as  of  an  enterprise, 
and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament ;  and  employ 
«-it  and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and  excel- 
lency, and  not  to  things  vulgar  and  of  popular  esti- 
mation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  should  please 
himself,  or  others,  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they 
shall  make  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "  Yer- 
bera,  sed  audi."  Let  men  reprehend  them,  so  they 
observe  and  weigh  them.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful, 
though  it  may  be  it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the 
first  cogitations  of  men  to  their  second,  and  from  the 
nearer  times  to  the  times  farther  off.  Now  let  us 
come  to  that  learning,  which  both  the  former  times 
were  not  so  blessed  as  to  know,  sacred  and  inspired 
Divinity,  the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours 
and  peregrinations. 

Thk  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to  the 
reason,  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  thnt  as  we  are  to 
obey  his  Inw,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our 
will ;  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we 
find  a  reluctation  in  our  reason.  For  if  we  believe 
only  that  which'  is  agreeable  to  our  sense,  we  give 
consent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  author,  which 
is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards  a  suspected 
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and  diBcreflited  witnesB :  but  that  faith  which  wns 
**  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,"  was  of 
such  a  point,  sB  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who  therein 
was  an  image  of  natural  reason. 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  consider  it,  more  wor- 
thy it  is  to  believe  thap  to  know  as  we  now  know. 
For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  sufiereth  from  sense, 
but  in  belief  it  safTereth  from  spirit,  such  one  as  it 
htddeth  for  more  aBthoriced  than  itself;  and  so  saf- 
fereth  from  th«  worthier  agent.  Otherwise  it  is 
of  the  state  of  man  glorified,  for  then  ftiith  shall 
cense,  and  "  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known." 

Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  sacred  theology, 
which  in  our  idiom  we  call  divinity,  is  grounded 
only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  light  of  nature  :  for  it  is  written,  "  Cceli 
enarrant  gloriam  Dei:"  but  it  is  not  written,  "  Ctpii 
enarrant  voluntatem  Dei:"  but  of  that  it  is  said, 
**  Ad  legem  et  testimonium,  si  non  fecerint  secundum 
Terbum  istud,"  etc.  This  holdelh  not  only  in  those 
points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  redemption,  but 
likewise  those  which  concern  the  law  moral  truly 
interpreted :  "  Love  your  enemies :  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you :  be  like  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
that  suffereth  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and 
unjust."  To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded,  "  Nec 
vox  hominum  sonat,"  it  is  a  voice  beyond  the  light 
of  nature.  So  we  see  the  heathen  poets,  when  they 
fall  upon  a  libertine  passion,  do  still  expostulate 
with  laws  and  moralities,  as  if  they  were  opposite 
and  malignant  to  nature :  *'  Et  quod  natura  remittit, 
invida  jura  negant."  So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian 
unto  Alexander's  messengers ;  "  That  he  had  heard 
somewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the  wise 
men  of  Grscia,  and  that  he  held  them  for  excel- 
lent men :  but  that  they  had  a  fSiult,  which  was,  that 
they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and  veneration  a 
thing  they  called  law  and  manners."  So  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  great-part  of  the  law  moral  is 
of  that  perfection,  whereunto  the  light  of  nature 
cannot  aspire :  how  then  is  it,  that  man  is  said  to 
have,  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  some  notions 
and  conceits  of  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil  ?  Thus  :  because  the  light  of  nature 
is  used  in  two  several  senses;  the  one,  that  which 
springeth  from  reason,  sense,  induction,  argument, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  the 
other,  that  which  is  imprinted  upon  the  spirit  of 
man  by  an  inward  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of 
e<mscience,  which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  purity  of  his  first 
estate :  in  which  latter  sense  only  he  is  participant 
of  some  h'ght  and  discerning  touching  the  perfection 
of  the  moral  law :  but  how  ?  sufllcient  to  check  the 
vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty.  So  then  the  doctrine 
of  religion,  as  well  moral  as  mystical,  is  not  to  be 
attained,  but  by  inspiration  and  revelation  from  Cod. 

The  use,  notwithstanding,  of  reason,  in  spiritual 
things,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  is  very  great  and 
general;  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle 
calleth  religion  our  reasonable  service  of  God,  inso- 
much as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the  old 
law  were  full  of  reason  and  signilication,  much  more 
than  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  magic,  that 


are  full  of  non-signi  Scants  and  snrd  characters.  But 
most  especially  the  christian  faith,  as  in  all  things, 
so  in  this,  deserveth  to  be  highly  magnified,  holding 
and  preserving  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this  pmnt, 
between  the  law  of  the  heathen,  and  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet, which  have  embraced  the  two  extremes.  For 
the  religion  of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief 
or  confession,  but  lefl  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument; 
and  the  religion  Mahomet,  on  the  other  aide,  in- 
terdicteth  argument  altt^ther:  the  one  having  the 
very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imposture; 
whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  dispn> 
tation  with  difference. 

The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is  of  two 
sorts :  the  former,  in  the  conception  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed;  the 
other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and 
direction  thereupon.  The  former  extendeth  to  the 
mysteries  themselves;  but  how?  By  way  of  illn». 
tration,  and  not  by  way  of  argument.  The  latter 
conatsteth  indeed  of  probation  and  argument.  In 
the  former,  we  see,  God  vonchsafeth  to  descend  to 
our  capacity,  in  the  expressing  of  his  mysteries  in 
sort  as  may  be  sensible  onto  us ;  and  doth  graft  his 
revelations  and  holy  doctrine  upon  the  notions  of 
our  reason,  end  applielh  his  inspirations  to  open 
our  understanding,  as  the  form  of  the  key  to  the 
ward  of  the  lock.  For  the  latter,  there  is  allowed 
us  a  use  of  reason  and  argument,  secondary  and 
respective,  although  not  original  and  absolute.  For 
after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  are  placed 
and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  is  then 
permitted  unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferences 
from,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  them,  for  our 
better  direction.  In  nature  this  holdeth  not,  for 
both  the  principles  are  examinable  by  induction, 
though  not  by  a  medium  or  syllogism ;  and  besides, 
those  principles  or  first  positions  have  no  discord- 
ance with  that  reason,  which  draweth  down  and  de- 
duceth  the  inferior  positions.  But  yet  it  holdeth 
not  in  religion  alone,  but  in  many  knowledges,  both 
of  greater  and  smaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there 
are  not  only  posita  but  placita ;  for  in  such  there 
can  be  no  use  of  absolute  reason :  we  see  it  fami- 
liarly in  games  of  wit,  as  chess,  or  the  like;  the 
draughts  and  first  laws  of  the  game  are  positive, 
but  bow  P  merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable 
by  reason:  but  then  how  to  direct  our  play  there- 
upon with  best  advantage  to  win  the  game,  is  arti- 
ficial and  rational.  So  in  human  laws,  there  be  many 
grounds  and  maxims,  which  are  placita  juris,  posi- 
tive upon  authority,  and  not  upon  reason,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  disputed :  but  what  is  most  just,  not  ab- 
solutely but  relatively,  and  accordingto  those  maxims, 
that  affordeth  a  long  field  of  disputation.  SiKh  there- 
fore is  that  secondary  reason,  which  hath  place  in 
divinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  placets  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  note  this  deficience,  ^       ,   .  . 
that  there  hath  not  been,  to  my  un-  n>ortiiion» 
derstanding,  sufficiently  inquired  and 
handled  the  true  limits,  and  use  of  rea- 
son in  spiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialectic : 
which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  seemeth  to  me  a 
thing  usual,  by  pretext  ot  true  conceiving  that  which 
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ii  TCTcakd,  to  wueh  and  mine  into  that  which  i« 
DOt  Tefnled,  and  hy  pretext  of  enooleating  inference* 
and  cootradietories,  to  examine  that  vhieh  ia  pori- 
tire !  die  we  tort  folUng  into  the  error  of  Nicode- 
niu^  demanding  to  hare  thinga  made  more  sensible 
than  it  pleaaeth  God  to  reveal  them,  "  Quomodo 
ponit  homo  nasci  cum  sit  senexP"  the  other  sort 
ioto  the  error,  of  the  disciples,  which  were  scan- 
dalized at  a  show  of  contradiction,  "  Quid  est  hoc, 
qood  dicit  nobis  ?  Modicum  et  non  videbitis  me, 
et  iterani  modicum,  et  videbitis  me,"  etc. 

Upon  this  I  have  insisted  the  more,  in  regard  of 
the  great  and  blessed  use  thereof;  for  this  point, 
veil  laboared  and  defined  of,  would,  in  my  judg- 
wnt,  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle  not  only  the 
noity  of  curious  speculations,  wherewith  the  schools 
labour,  bat  the  fory  of  controversiea,  wherewith  the 
ehoreh  labooreth.  For  it  cuinot  bnt  open  men's  eyes, 
Id  m  that  many  controvernea  do  merely  pertain  to 
ibit  which  is  either  not  revealed,  or  posidve,  and 
that  msny  othera  do  grow  upon  weak  and  obacare 
infemiees  or  derivations ;  which  latter  sort,  if  men 
voold  revive  the  blessed  style  of  that  great  doctor 
of  the  gentiles,  would  be  carried  thus ;  Ego,  non 
Domitins ;  and  again,  Secundum  consilium  meum ; 
in  opinions  and  connsels,  and  not  in  positions  and 
op[Kifitions.  But  men  are  now  over-ready  to  usurp 
the  ityte,  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus ;  and  not  so  only, 
bottobind  it  with  the  thunder  and  denunciation  of 
eDTMf  and  anathemas,  to  the  terror  of  those  which 
hare  not  sufficiently  learned  out  of  Solomon,  that 
"the  eaoseless  corse  shall  not  come." 

Diviniiy  hath  two  principal  parts ;  the  matter  in- 
finaed  or  revealedr  and  the  nature  of  the  infonna- 
lioo  or  revelation:  and  with  the  latter  we  will  begin, 
bteanse  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that  which  we 
have  now  last  handled.  The  nature  of  the  informa- 
lion  emnsteth  of  three  branches ;  the  limits  of  the 
inforaiation,  the  sufficiency  of  the  information,  and 
the  acqairiog  or  obtaining  the  information.  Unto 
tiie  limits  of  the  information  belong  these  considers- 
tioni;  how  far  forth  particular  persons  continue  to 
be  inspired;  how  far  forth  the  church  is  inspired; 
utd  how  far  forth  reason  may  be  used :  the  last 
point  whereof  I  have  denoted  as  deficient.  Unto 
the  Mfiiciency  of  the  information  belong  two  con- 
lidentions ;  what  points  of  religion  are  fundamentnl, 
u»d  what  perfective,  being  matter  of  ferther  bnild- 
mg  and  perfection  npon  one  and  the  same  founda- 
tioii  and  again,  how  the  gradatims  of  light  aceord- 

tn  the  dispensation  of  times,  are  material  to  the 
wfficiency  of  belief. 

Dc  pviibm  ng&in  I  may  rather  give  it  in 

^MBtod-  advice,  than  note  it  as  deficient,  that  the 
points  fundamental,  and  the  points  of 
^er  perfection,  only  ought  to  be  with  piety  and 
*«don)  distinguished ;  a  subject  tending  to  much 
like  end,  as  that  I  noted  before ;  for  as  that  other 
»we  likely  to  abate  the  number  of  controversies,  so 
4ii  ii  like  to  abate  the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We 
«»  Moses  when  he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  J!gyp- 
fwn  fisht,  he  did  not  say,  «  Why  strive  you  P"  but 
^  his  sword,  and  slew  the  ^Egyptian :  but  when 
w  nw  the  ti^ o  Isnelites  fight,  he  said.  "  Yen  are 


brethren,  why  strive  yon  P"  If  the  point  of  dpctrine 
be  an  .^^ptian,  it  must  be  dain  by  •*  the  sword 
the  SpiriV*  u>d  not  reconciled;  but  if  it  be  an 
Israelite,  though  in  the  wrrag,  Uien,  **  Why  strive 
you  ^"  We  see  of  the  fundamental  points,  onr 
Saviour  penneth  the  league  thus ;  "  He  that  is  not 
with  us,  is  against  ns ;"  but  of  points  not  fundamen- 
tal, thus ;  "  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  na." 
So  we  see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  in  it- 
self; but  the  garment  of  the  church  was  of  divers 
colours,  and  yet  not  divided  :  we  see  the  chaff  may 
and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the  com  in  the  ear, 
but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  from  the  com  in 
the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great  nse  well  to 
define,  what,  and  of  what  latitude  these  points  arc, 
which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and  didncorpwate 
from  the  church  of  Qod. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  resteth 
upon  the  true  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  of  two  sorts; 
methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large.  For  this  divine 
water,  which  excelleth  bo  much  that  of  Jacob's  well, 
ia  drawn  forth  much  in  the  same  kind,  as  natural 
water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  and  fountains ;  either 
it  is  first  forced  up  into  a  cistern,  and  from  thence 
fetched  and  derived  for  use ;  or  else  it  is  drawn  and 
received  in  buckets  and  vessels  immediately  where 
it  springeth.  The  former  sort  whereof  though  it 
seem  to  be  the  more  ready,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  is 
more  Subject  lo  cormpt  This  is  that  method  which 
hath  exhibited  unto  us  the  scholastical  divini^, 
whereby  divinity  hath  been  reduced  into  an  art  at 
into  a  cistern,  and  the  streams  of  doctrine  or  posi- 
tions fetched  and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  sought  three  diings,  a  summary 
brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  complete  per* 
fection;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to  find,  and 
the  last  they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  as  to  brevity, 
we  see,  in  ^1  summary  methods,  while  men  purpose 
to  abridge,  they  give  cause  to  dilate.  For  the  sum, 
or  abridgment,  by  contraction  becometh  obscure  i 
the  obscurity  reqnireth  exposition,  and  the  exposi- 
tion is  deduced  into  large  commentaries,  or  into  com- 
mon places  and  titles,  which  grow  to  be  more  vast 
than  the  original  writings,  whence  the  sum  was  at 
first  extracted.  So,  we  see,  the  volumes  of  tha 
schoolmen  are  greater  much  than  the  first  writings 
of  the  fathers,  whence  the  master  of  the  sentences 
made  his  sum  •  or  collection.  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  volumes  of  the  modem  doctors  of  the  civil  law 
exceed  those  of  the  ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which 
Trebonian  compiled  the  digest.  So  as  this  course 
of  sums  and  commentaries  is  that  which  doth  inbl- 
libly  make  the  body  of  sciences  more  immense  in 
quantity,  and  more  base  in  substance. 

And  for  strength,  it  is  true,  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength, 
in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support  and  sustain 
the  other  t  but  this  is  more  satia&ciory  than  substan- 
tial :  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  by  architec- 
ture and  compaction,  which  are  more  subject  to  ruin, 
than  those  that  are  hu&t  more  strong  in  their  several 
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pard,  though  less  compacted.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
the  more  you  recede  from  your  grounds,  the  weaker 
do  yon  conclnde  :  and  as  in  nature,  the  more  you  re- 
move yourself  from  particnlars,  the  greater  peril  of 
error  you  do  incur;  so  much  more  in  divinity,  the 
nore  yon  recede,  from  the  Scriptures,  by  inferences 
and  consequences,  the  more  weak  and  dilute  are 
your  positions. 

And  as  for  perfection,  or  completeneBs  in  divinity, 
it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this  coarse  of 
artificial  divinity  the  more  suspect.  For  he  that  will 
reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will  make  it  round 
And  nniform :  bat,  in  divini^,  many  things  must  be 
left  abrupt  and  concluded  with  this ;  "  0  altitado 
sapientis  et  scientin  Dei  I  quam  incomprehensibilia 
sunt  judicia  ejus,  et  non  investigabiles  vis  ejus !" 
So  again  the  apostle  saitb,  "  Ex  parte  scimus  ;"  and 
to  have  the  form  of  a  total,  where  there  is  but  matter 
for  a  part,  cannot  be  without  supplies  supposition 
and  presumption.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the 
true  use  of  these  sums  and  methods  hath  place  in 
institutions  or  introductions  preparatory  unto  know- 
ledge ;  but  in  them,  or  by  deducement  from  them, 
to  handle  the  main  body  and  substance  of  a  know- 
ledge, is  in  all  sciences  prejadieiali  and  in  divinity 
dangerous. 

'  As  to  the  inter[ffetation  of  the  Scriptares  solute 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  divers  kinds  intro- 
duced and  dtvised;  some  of  them  rather  curious 
and  unsafe,  than  s6ber  and  warranted.  Notwith> 
standing,  thus  much  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Scriptures  being  given  by  inspiration,  and  not  by 
human  reason,  do  differ  from  all  other  books  in  the 
author;  which  by  consequence  doth  draw  on  some 
difference  to  be  used  by  the  expositor.  For  the 
inditer  of  them  did  know  four  things  which  no  man 
attains  to  know ;  which  are,  the  myslerieB  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the 
future  succession  of  all  ages.  For  as  to  the  first,  it 
is  saidt  **  He  that  presseth  into  the  light,  shall  be 
oppressed  of  the  glory."  And  again,  "  No  man  shall 
see  my  fece  and  Uve."  To  the  second,  "  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens  I  was  present,  when  law 
and  compass  he  enclosed  the  deep."  To  the  third, 
"  Neither  was  it  needfnl  that  any  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  him  of  man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in 
man.**  And  to  the  last,  "  From  the  beginning  are 
known  to  the  Lord  all  his  works." 

From  the  former  of  these  two  have  been  drawn 
certain  senses  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which 
had  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety ; 
the  one  anagogical,  and  the  other  philosophical. 
But  as  to  the  former,  man  is  not  to  prevent  his  time : 
*'  Videmus  nunc  per  speculntn  in  snigmate,  tunc 
autem  facie  ad  faciem ;"  wherein,  nevertheless, 
there  seemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted,  as  far  forth 
as  the  polishing  of  this  glass,  or  some  moderate  ex- 
plicatifm  of  this  enigma.  But  to  press  too  for  into 
it,  cannot  but  caose  a  disstdution  and  overthrow  of 
the  spirit  f>f  man :  for  in  the  body  there  are  three 
degrees  of  diat  we  receive  into  it,  aliment,  medicine, 
and  poison ;  whereof  aliment  is  that  which  the 
nfitare  of  man  can  perfectly  alter  and  overcome ; 


medicine  is  that  which  is  partly  converted  by  nature, 
and  partly  converteth  nature ;  and  poison  is  that 
which  worketh  wholly  upon  nature,  without  that, 
that  nature  can  in  any  part  work  upon  it ;  so  in  the 
mind,  whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at  all 
work  upon  and  convert^  is  a  mere  intoxication,  and 
rndangereth  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing. 

But  for  the  latter,  it  hath  been  extremely  set  on 
foot  of  late  time  hy  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and 
some  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth 
of  all  natural  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures ;  scan- 
dalising and  traducing  all  other  philosophy  as  hea- 
thenish and  profane.  But  there  is  no  such  enmity 
between  God's  word  and  his  works ;  neither  do 
they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  suppose, 
but  much  embase  them.  For  to  seek  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  word  of  God,  whereof  it  is  said,  *<  heaven 
and  eai-th  shall  pass,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass," 
is  to  seek  temporary  things  amongst  eternal :  and 
as  to  seek  divinity  in  philosophy,  is  to  seek  the 
living  amongst  the  dead ;  so  to  seek  philosophy  in 
divinity,  is  to  seek  the  dead  amongst  the  living ; 
neither  are  the  pots  or  lavers,  whose  place  was  in 
the  outward  part  of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the 
fatdiest  place  of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  testimony' 
was  seated.  And  ^un,  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in 
the  Scriptures,  otherwise  than  in  passage,  and  for 
application  to  man's  capacity,  and  to  matters  moral 
or  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  rule,  "  Auctoris  aliod 
agentis  parra  auctoritas :"  for  it  were  a  strange  con- 
clusion, if  a  man  should  use  a  similitude  for  orna- 
ment or  illustration  sake,  borrowed  from  nature  or 
history,  according  to  vulgar  conceit,  as  of  a  basilisk, 
an  unicorn,  a  centaur,  a  Bnareus,  an  Hydra,  or  the 
like,  that  therefore  he  must  needs  be  thought  to 
affirm  the  matter  thereof  positively  to  be  true.  To 
conclude  therefore,  these  two  interpretadms,  the  one 
by  reduction  or  enigmatical,  the  other  philosophical 
or  physical,  which  have  been  received  uid  pursued  in 
imitation  of  the  rabtnns  and  cabalists^  are  to  be  coo- 
fined  with  a  *■  n<^  altum  sapere,  sed  time." 

Bnt  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God,  and  mi- 
known  to  man,  touching  the  secrets  of  the  heut, 
and  the  successions  of  time,  do  make  a  jnst  and 
sound  difference  between  the  manner  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  books.  For  it 
is  an  excellent  observation  which  hath  been  made 
upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to  many  of 
the  questions  which  were  propounded  to  him,  how 
that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  state  of  the 
question  demanded ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  because 
not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man's  thoughts  by 
his  words,  but  knowing  man's  thoughts  immediately, 
he  never  answered  their  words,  but  their  thoughts  : 
much  in  the  like  manner  it  is  with  the  Scriptures, 
which  being  written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to 
the  succession  of  aH  ages,  with  a  foresight  .of  all 
heresies,  cfrntradictions,  differing  estates  of  the 
cfaarch,  yea,  and  particularly  of  the  elec^  are  not 
to  be  i&teipreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  proper  sense  of  the  place,  and  respectively  to- 
wards that  present  oceaaim,  vhereapot  the  wocdi 
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wen  uttered,  or  in  precise  coDgraity  or  cootextiire 
with  tbe  words  before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation 
of  the  principal  scope  of  tbe  place ;  but  hare  in 
iheotselres,  not  only  totally  or  eoUeettrely,  but  dis- 
tribotiTely  in  claoses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and 
sttesBS  of  doctrine  to  water  the  charch  in  every 
part :  and  thefefore  as  the  literal  sense  is,  as  it  were, 
Ihe  anin  stmtin  or  river,  so  the  moral  sense  chiefly, 
nd  sonetimes  the  allegorical  or  epical,  are  they 
vbtMd  Ae  chnreh  hath  moat  use :  not  that  I  wish 
■CB  to  be  bdd  in  aUegoriei^  or  indalgent  or  light 
in  illDnoos ;  bat  that  I  do  much  condemn  that  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scripture,  which  is  only  after 
themuuier  as  men  ose  to  interpret  a  profane  book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tnm,  I  can  report  no  deficience;  but  by  way  of 
remnnbnuice,  this  I  will  add,  in  perusing  books  of 
difioity,  I  find  many  books  of  controversies,  and  many 
of  common  places,  and  treatises,  a  mass  of  positive 
dhrinity,  as  it  is  made  an  art;  a  namber  of  sennons 
and  lectures,  and  many  prolix  commentaries  upon 
the  Scriptures,  with  harmonies  and  concordances ; 
but  (hut  form  of  writing  in  dirinity,  which  in  my 
jodgmeat  is  of  all  others  most  rich  and  precious,  is 
{unlive  dirini^,  collected  opcm  particalar  texts  of 
Scripturei  in  brief  observatiom,  not  dilated  into 
eoniDOD  places  i  not  chasing  after  ctmtroTernes  { 
not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a  thing  abonnding 
in  leraions,  which  will  vanish,  but  defective  in  books 
vhich  will  remain,  and  a  thing  wherein  this  age 
excflleth.  For  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  may  speak 
it  vith  an  "  Absit  invidia  verbo,"  and  no  ways  in 
derogation  of  antiquity,  but  as  in  a  good  emulation 
between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  that  if  the  choice 
and  best  of  those  observations  upon  texts  of  Scrip- 
tores,  which  have  been  made  dispersedly  in  sennons 
rithin  this  your  majesty's  island  of  Britain,  by  the 
•pace  of  these  forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the 
bigeness  of  exhoriations  and  applications  there- 
upon, had  been  set  down  in  a  continuance,  it  had 
been  the  best  work  in  divinity  which  had  been 
vritten  since  the  apostles'  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  dirinity  is  of  two  kinds; 
Bitter  of  belief  anH  truth  of  opinion,  and  matter 
of  Krriee  and  adoration ;  which  is  also  judged  and 
Reeled  by  the  former ;  the  one  being  as  the  inter- 
oU  Mnl  of  religion,  and  the  other  as  the  external 
body  thereof.  And  therefore  the  heathen  religion 
ws  not  only  a  worship  of  idols,  but  the  whole  reli- 
gion was  an  idol  in  itself,  for  it  had  no  soul ;  that 
it) no  certainty  of  belief  or  confession;  as  a  man 
tnayvell  thitJt,  considering  the  chief  doctors  of 
tbeir  charch  were  the  poets :  and  the  reason  was, 
betaoie  the  heathen  gods  were  no  jealous  gods,  but 
vere  glad  to  be  admitted  into  par^  as  they  had 
nuen.  Neither  did  they  respect  the  pnreness  of 
l>Mrt,  >o  they  might  have  external  honour  and  rites. 

Bnt  out  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  foar  main 
IxvKhes  of  divinity ;  Faith,  Mannen,  Liturgy,  and 
GovenraieDL  Faith  containeth  the  doctrine  of  the 
utsK  of  God.  of  the  attribute*  of  God,  and  of  the 
vorksofGod.  The  natureofGodconsisteth  of  three 
Vatm  in  unity  of  Godhead.  The  attributes  of 
^  ne  either  common  tp  the  Deity,  or  respective 


to  the  persons.  The  worics  of  God  sbmmary  are 
two,  that  of  the  creation,  and  that  of  the  redemption ; 
and  both  these  works,  as  in  total  they  appertain  to 
the  uni^  of  the  Godhead,  so  in  their  parts  they 
refer  to  the  three  persons :  that  of  the  creation,  in 
the  mass  of  the  matter,  to  the  Father;  in  the  di*> 
position  of  the  torn,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  conservation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit:  so  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election 
and  counsel,  to  the  Father ;  in  the  whcde  aet  and 
consimimation,  to  tbe  Son ;  and  in  the  application, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
Christ  conceived  in  flesh,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
the  elect  regenerate  in  spirit.  This  work  likewise 
we  consider  either  effectually,  in  the  elect ;  or  pri- 
vately, in  the  reprobate ;  or  according  to  appearance, 
in  the  visible  church. 

For  Manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  is  contained  in 
the  law,  which  discloseth  sin.  The  law  itself  is 
dirided,  according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into  the 
law  of  nature,  the  law  moral,  and  the  law  positive ; 
and,  according  to  the  style,  into  negative  and  affirn^ 
ative,  prohibitions  and  commandments.  Sin,  in  the 
matter  and  subject  thereof  is  divided  according  to 
the  commandments ;  in  the  form  thereof,  it  referreth 
to  the  three  pCTsons  in  Deity.  Sins  of  inflrmi^ 
against  the  father,  whose  more  special  attiibutc  is 
power;  sins  of  ignorance  ajpiinst  the  Sm,  whose 
attribute  is  wisdom ;  and  sins  of  malice  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  attribute  is  grace  or  love.  In 
the  motions  of  it,  it  either  moveth  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  profene 
and  libertine  transgression  ;  either  in  imposing  re- 
straint where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking 
liberty  where  God  imposeth  restraint.  In  the  de- 
grees and  progress  of  it,  it  divideth  itself  into 
thought,  word,  or  act  And  in  this  part  I  commend 
much  the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cases  of 
conscience,  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  lifie.  But 
that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines  of  faith 
and  manners,  is  the  elevation  and  consent  of  the 
heart;  whereunto  appertain  books  of  e^ortation, 
holy  meditation,  christian  resolntimi,  and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  serrice,  it  consisteth  of  the 
reciprocal  acts  between  God  and  man :  which,  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
the  sacraments,  which  are  seals  to  the  covenant, 
or  as  the  visible  word ;  and  on  the  part  of  man,  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  God ;  and,  under  the  law, 
sacrifices ;  which  were  as  visible  prayers  or  con- 
fessions ;  but  now  the  adoration  being  in  spiritu  et 
veritate,  there  remaineth  only  vituli  labiorum,  al- 
though the  use  of  holy  vows  of  thankfulness  and 
retribntitm  may  be  accounted  also  as  sealed  pe- 
titions. 

And  for  the  Government  of  the  chnreh,  it  ccnsist 
eth  of  die  patrimony  of  the  church,  the  franchises 
of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurisdictiona  of 
the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  ehurch  directing  the 
whole ;  all  which  have  two  considerations,  the  one 
in  themselves,  the  other  how  .they  stand  eompatiUe 
and  agreeable  to  the  civil  state. 

This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in  form 
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of  instruction  of  truth,  or  in  form  <^  confutation  of 
feUebood.  The  declinations  from  religion,  besides 
the  privative,  which  is  atheism,  and  the  branches 
thereof,  are  three  ;  heresies,  idolatry,  and  witch- 
craft: heresies,  when  we  serve  the  true  God  with  a 
folse  worship ;  idolatry,  when  we  worship  false  gods, 
supposing  them  to  be  true ;  and  witchcraft,  when  we 
adore  false  gods,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked  and 
false.  For  so  your  majesty  doth  excellently  well 
observe,  that  witchcraft  is  Ae  height  of  idolatry. 
And  yet  we  see,  though  these  be  true  degrees, 
Samuel  teaches  ns  that  they  are  all  of  a  nature, 
when  there  is  once  a  receding  from  the  word  of 
God;  for  so  he  saith,  "  Quasi  peccatnm  ariolandi 
est  repiignare,  et  qaasi  sceliu  idololatrue  nolle  ac- 
quieseere." 

These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly, 
because  I  can  report  no  deficience  concerning  them : 
for  I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth  vacant 
and  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity ;  so  diligent 
have  been  men,  either  in  sowing  of  good  seed,  or  in 
sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made,  as  it  were,  a  small  globe  of 
the  iDtellectnal  world,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  I 
could  diseuver;  with  a  note  and  description  of  those 
paiU  which  seem  to  me  not  constantly  oeeupate^  or 


not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  man.  In  which, 
if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  that  which  ii 
commonly  received,  it  hath  been  with  a  purpose  of 
proceeding  in  melius,  and  not  in  aliud ;  a  mind  of 
amendment  and  proficience,  and  not  of  change  and 
difference.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and  constant  to 
the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  were  not  willing  to  go 
beyond  others,  but  yet  not  more  willing  than  to 
have  others  go  beyond  me  again ;  which  may  the 
better  appear  by  this,  that  I  have  pn^wnnded  my 
opinifMis  naked  and  unarmed,  not  seeking  to  preoc- 
enpate  the  liberty  of  men's  judgments  by  confuta- 
tions. For  in  any  thing  which  is  well  set  dowi^  I 
am  in  good  hope,  that  if  the  first  reading  move  an 
objection,  the  second  reading  will  make  an  answer. 
And  in  those  things  wherein  I  have  erred,  I  am 
sure,  I  have  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigiouB 
arguments,  which  certainly  have  this  contrary  effect 
and  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  error,  and 
destroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  well  invented. 
For  question  is  an  honour  and  preferment  to  false- 
hood, as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  repulse  to  troth. 
But  the  errors  I  claim  and  challenge  to  myself  as 
my  own.  The  good,  if  any  be,  is  due  tanquam 
adeps  sacrificii,  to  be  incensed  to  the  honour  first  of 
the  Divine  Migesty,  and  next  of  your  majesty,  to 
vfaom  on  earth  I  am  most  bonnden. 
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Tn  prolongaticai  of  life :  the  restitution  of  youth  in  some  degree :  the  retardati<m  of  age :  the  coring 
cf  diseases  coonted  incnraUe :  the  mitigation  of  pain  :  more  easy  and  less  loathsome  porgings :  the  in- 
masmg  of  strength  and  activity :  the  increasing  of  ability  to  suffer  torture  or  pain :  the  altering  of  com- 
plexioDs,  and  fatness  and  leanness ;  the  altering  of  statures :  the  altering  of  features :  the  increasing  and 
exalting  of  the  intellectual  parts :  versions  of  bodies  into  other  bodies :  making  of  new  species :  trans- 
pianting  of  one  species  into  another :  instruments  of  destruction,  as  of  war  and  poison :  exhilaration  of  the 
ipiriti,  and  putting  them  in  good  disposition  :  force  of  the  imagination,  either  upon  another  body,  or  upon 
the  body  itself:  acceleration  of  time  in  matorations:  acceleration  of  time  in  clarifications;  acceleration 
of  pDtre&ction ;  acceleration  of  decoction :  acceleration  of  germination  :  making  rich  composts  for  the 
earth:  impressions  of  the  air,  and  raising  of  tempests:  great  alteration;  as  in  induration,  emoUition,  &c. 
tuniiBg  erade  and  waleiy  sabstaneei  into  oily  and  nnctnoas  snbstances :  drawing  (rf  new  foods  out  of  sub- 
maees  not  now  in  we :  making  new  direadt  for  apparel ;  and  new  itnfi,  such  as  are  paper,  glass,  &c.  t 
lataial  dirinatioiis :  deceptions  of  die  senses :  greater  pleasures  of  Oie  senses :  arti&eial  minerals  and 
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TO  THE  READER. 

Hattho  had  the  htmour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord  in  compiling  of  this  work,  and  to  be  employed 
riierein,  I  hare  thought  it  not  amiss,  with  his  lordship's  good  leave  and  liking,  for  the  better  satisfaction 
of  those  that  shall  read  it,  to  make  known  somewhat  of  his  lordship's  intentions  touching  the  ordering 
and  paUishing  of  the  same.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  often  say,  that  if  he  should  have  served  the  glory 
of  bis  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  published  this  Natural  History :  for  it  may  seem  an 
nodipsted  heap  of  particnlars,  and  cannot  have  that  lustre,  which  books  cast  into  methods  have  ;  bat 
that  he  resolved  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  whieh  might  best  secure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might 
Itaverelation  to  himself.  And  he  knew  well,  that  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloose  men's  minds,  being 
bomd,  and,  as  it  were,  maleficiate,  by  the  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  tiiereby  made  im- 
poteat  for  generation  of  worica,  but  only  no  where  to  depart  from  the  sense,  and  clear  experience,  bat  to 
keep  doae  to  especially  in  the  beginning :  besides,  ^is  Natmal  History  was  a  debt  of  his,  bdng  d^ 
Bgned  and  aet  down  for  a  Uiird  part  of  the  **  Inatauration."  I  have  also  heud  his  lordship  diseoprse,  that 
Ben,  Bo  donbt,  will  think  many  of  Ae  experiments,  contained  in  this  edlection,  to  be  vi^gar  and  trivial, 
mnn  and  SMdid,  cnrions  and  finitless,  and  therefbre  he  wisheth  that  they  would  have  perpetually  befbre 
their  eyes  what  is  now  in  doing,  and  Uie  diflbrence  between  this  Natural  History  and  others.  Vox  those  Natu- 
nl  Histories  which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  use,  are  full  of  pleasant  descriptions  and  pie- 
lares,  and  affect  and  seek  after  admimHon,  rarities,  and  secrets.  But,  contrariwise,  the  scope  which  his  lord- 
ihipintendetb,  is  to  write  such  a  Natural  Hiatoiy  as  may  be  fundamental  to  the  erecting  and  butldinff  of  a 
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true  philosophy,  for  the  illuminalion  of  the  understanding,  the  extracting  of  Bxioms,  and  the  producing  of 
many  noble  works  and  efiects.  For  be  hopeth  by  this  means  to  acquit  himself  of  that  for  which  he  taketh 
himself  in  a  sort  bound,  and  that  is,  (he  advancement  of  all  learning  and  sciences.  For,  having  in  this 
present  work  collected  the  materials  for  the  building,  and  in  his  '*  Novum  Organom,"  of  which  his  lord- 
ship is  yet  to  publish  a  second  part,  set  down  the  instruments  and  directions  for  the  work ;  men  shall 
now  be  wanting  to  themselves,  if  they  raise  not  knowledge  to  that  perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mor- 
tal men  is  capable.  And  in  this  behalf,  I  have  heard  his  lordship  speak  complainingly,  that  his  lord- 
ship, who  thinketh  he  deserveth  to  be  an  architect  in  this  building  shonld  he  forced  to  be  a  worinnao, 
and  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the  dayt  and  bum  Uie  brick ;  and,  more  than  that,  according  to  the 
hard  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the  latter  end,  to  gather  the  straw  and  stubble,  orer  all  the  fields,  to 
bam  the  hriekt  wlthaL  For  he  knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done  :  men  are  so  set  to 
despise  the  means  of  their  own  good.  And  as  for  the  baseness  of  many  of  the  experiments ;  as  long 
as  they  be  God's  works,  they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  vulgarness  of  them,  true  axioms 
must  be  drawn  from  plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful ;  and  his  lordship's  course  is  to  make  won- 
ders plain,  and  not  plain  things  wonders ;  and  that  experience  likewise  must  be  broken  and  grinded, 
and  not  whole,  or  ae  it  groweth.  And  for  use ;  his  lordship  hath  often  in  his  mouth  the  two  kinds 
of  experiments ;  experimenta  fructifera,  and  experimenta  lucifera;  experiments  of  use,  and  experiments 
of  light :  and  he  reporteth  himself,  whether  he  were  not  a  strange  man,  that  should  think  that  light 
hath  no  use,  because  it  hath  no  matter.  Further  his  lordship  thought  good  also  to  add  unto  many  of  the 
experiments  themselves  some  gloss  of  the  causes ;  that  in  the  succeeding  work  of  interpreting  nature, 
and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  more  readiness.  And  for  the  causes  herein  by  him 
assigned  [  his  lordship  persuadeth  himself,  they  are  far  more  certain'  than  those  that  are  rendered 
by  others;  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lordship  ia  wont  to  say,  but  in  respect  of  his 
continual  conversation  with  natiue  and  experience.  He  did  consider  likewise,  that  l>y  this  addiUoa  of 
causes,  men's  minds,  which  make  so  much  haste  to  find  out  the  causes  of  things,  would  not  think 
themselves  utterly  lost  in  a  vast  wofid  of  experience,  but  stay  upon  these  causes,  sucfa  as  they  are,  a 
little,  tin  true  Axioms  may  be  more  fully  discovered.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  ssy  also,  that  me 
great  reason,  why  he  would  not  put  these  particulars  into  any  exact  method,  though  he  that  looketh 
attentively  into  them  shall  find  that  they  have  a  secret  order,  was,  because  he  conceived  that  other  men 
would  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like ;  and  so  go  on  with  a  farther  collection  :  which  if  the 
method  had  been  exact,  many  would  have  despaired  to  attain  by  imitation.  As  for  his  lordship's  love  of 
order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  his  lordship's  Latin  book,  "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ; "  which,  if  my 
judgment  be  nny  thing,  is  written  in  the  exactest  order  that  I  know  any  writing  to  be.  I  will  conclude 
with  an  usual  speech  of  his  lordship's  :  That  this  work  of  his  Natural  History  is  the  world  as  God  made 
i^  and  not  as  men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  RAWLEY. 

This  epiiUe  it  tke  nme,  that  should  have  been  prefixed  to  this  book,  if  hit  lordship  bad  lived. 


CENTURY  I. 


Experimentt  in  consort,  touching  Ike  straining 
and  passing  of  bodies  one  through  another  ;  which 
they  call  Percolation. 

Dio  a  pit  upon  the  sea-shore,  somewhat  above 
the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the 
low-water  mark;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will 
fill  with  water,  fresh  and  potable.  This  is  com- 
monly practised  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
other  fresh  water  is  wanting.  And  Ctesar  knew  this 
well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexandria :  for  by 
digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he  did  frustrate  the 
laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had  turned 
the  sen-water  upon  the  weUs  of  Alexandria ;  and  so 
saved  his  army  being  then  in  desperation.  But 
Ceesar  mistook  the  cause,  for  he  thought  that  all 
sea-sands  had  natural  springs  of  fresh  water :  but  it 
is  plain,  that  it  ia  the  sea-water:  because  the  pit 
filleth  according  to  the  measure  of  the  tide ;  and 


the  sea-water  passing  or  straining  through  the  sands, 
leaveth  the  saltness. 

2.  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  trial  hath  been 

made  of  salt-water  passed  through  earth,  through 
ten  vessels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath  not 
lost  its  saltness,  as  to  become  potable  :  but  the  same 
man  saith,  that  by  the  relation  of  another,  salt-water 
drained  through  twenty  vessels  hath  become  fresh. 
This  experiment  seemeth  to  cross  that  other  of  pit« 
made  by  the  sea-side ;  and  yet  but  in  part,  if  it  be 
true  that  twenty  repetitions  do  the  effect.  But  it  is 
worth  the  note,  how  poor  the  imitations  of  nature 
are  in  common  course  of  experiments,  except  they 
be  led  by  great  judgment,  and  some  good  light  of 
axioms.  For  first,  there  is  no  small  difference  be- 
tween a  passage  of  water  through  twenty  small 
vessels,  and  through  such  a  distance,  as  between 
the  low-water  and  Iiigh-wiUer  mark.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  earth  and  sand ; 
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for  all  earth  bath  in  it  a  kind  of  nitrou*  sail,  from 
which  sand  is  more  free ;  and  besides,  eartb  doth 
DotBtnin  the  water  so  finely  as  sand  doth.  But 
there  is  a  third  point,  that  I  suspect  as  much  or 
more  than  the  other  two ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
experiment  of  transmission  of  the  sea-water  into  the 
pita,  the  water  riseth ;  but  in  the  experiment  of 
liUiDuiiion  of  the  water  through  the  vessels,  it 
Meth.  Nov  certain  it  is  that  the  Miter  part  of 
water,  once  salted  thronghoat,  goeth  to  the  bottom. 
And  therefore  no  mairel,  if  the  draining  of  water 
liy  descent  doth  not  make  it  fresh :  b^des,  I  do 
■omevbat  doubt,  that  the  very  dashing  of  water,  that 
coneth  from  the  sea,  is  more  proper  to  strike  off 
the  salt  part,  than  where  the  water  slideth  of  its 
own  maHao. 

3.  It  seemeth  percolation,  or  transmisaion,  which 
it  commoDly  called  straining,  is  a  good  kind  of  sepa- 
ration, not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  gross  from 
Stie,  bat  of  more  subtile  natures ;  and  varieth  ac> 
nriiog  to  the  body  through  which  the  transmission 
is  made :  as  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the  liquor 
leaveiti  the  fotnesa ;  if  through  sand,  the  saltneBs, 
fa.  They  siwak  of  sewering  wine  fr«n  water, 
punng  it  through  ivy  wood,  or  through  other  the 
Ukepoion  bodyi  but  nou  constat. 

4.  The  gum  treei,  which  we  see  to  be  com- 
nonly  shining  and  dear,  is  but  a  fine  passage  or 
itninhig  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood 
ud  bark.  And  in  like  manner,  Cornish  diamonds, 
and  rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  resplendent 
Ibao  goms,  are  the  fine  exudatitma  of  stone, 

i.  Aristode  gtreth  the  cause,  vainly,  why  the 
fafters  of  tnrds  are  of  more  lively  colours  than  the 
bain  of  beasts ;  for  no  beast  hath  any  fine  azure,  or 
cwBtion,  or  green  hair.  He  saith,  it  is  because 
Uids  are  more  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  than  beasts  j 
Int  that  is  manifestly  nntme ;  for  cattle  are  more 
ia  the  ion  than  birds^  that  live  commonly  in  the 
*Mdi^  or  in  some  coverL  The  true  cause  is,  that 
^  oerementitiona  moisture  of  living  creatorea, 
whiefa  maketh  aa  well  the  feathera  in  l^rds,  as  the 
liairin  beaste,  paneth  in  birds  through  a  finer  and 
nare  deticate  strainer  than  it  doth  in  beasts :  for 
fttthers  pass  dirongh  quitls ;  end  hair  through  skin. 

6.  The  clarifjing  of  liquors  by  adhesion,  is  an 
iaward  percolation;  and  is  effected,  when  some 
clnving  body  is  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  liquors : 
vberel^  the  grosser  part  of  the  liquor  sticks  to 
that  clearing  body ;  and  so  the  finer  parts  are  freed 
fnxB  the  grosser.  So  the  apothecaries  clarify  their 
VTups  by  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  with  the  juices 
which  ihey  woold  clarify ;  which  whites  of  eggs 
gather  all  the  dregs  and  grosser  parts  of  the  juice 
^  them ;  and  after  the  syrup  being  set  on  the  fire, 
die  whites  of  eggs  themselves  harden,  and  are  taken 
'<»^  So  hippocraa  ia  clarified  by  mixing  with 
■iUt,  and  atirring  it  about,  and  Uien  passing  it 
throng  a  woollen  bag,  which  they  call  Hippo- 
nxei^i  Sleeve,  and  the  cleaving  nature  of  the  milk 
^f^h  the  powder  at  the  spices,  and  grosser  parts 
oftbeliqnor  to  it;  and  in  the  passage  they  stick 
"pon  the  woollen  bag. 

7.  The  clarifying  of  water  ia  an  experiment 
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tending  to  health  ;  besides  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
when  water  is  crystalline.  It  is  effected  by  casting 
in  and  placing  pebbles  at  the  head  of  the  current, 
that  the  water  may  strain  through  them. 

8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause 
clearness  and  splendour,  but  sweetness  of  savour ; 
for  that  also  foUoweth  as  well  as  clearness,  when 
the  finer  parts  are  severed  from  the  grosser. 
So  it  ia  found,  that  the  sweats  of  men,  that  have 
much  beat,  and  exercise  much,  and  have  clean 
bodies,  and  fine  skins,  do  smell  sweet ;  as  was  said 
of  Alexander ;  and  we  see  commonly  that  gums 
have  sweet  odours. 

Experiments  in  ecnsort^  touching  m^ian  of  boditi 
upon  their  pressure. 

9.  Take  a  glass,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet 
your  finger,  and  drnw  it  round  about  the  Hp  of  the 
glass,  pressing  it  eomewhat  hard ;  and  after  you 
have  drawn  it  some  few  times  about,  it  will  make 
the  water  frisk  ^and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.  This 
instance  doth  excellently  demonstrate  the  force  of 
compression  in  a  solid  body  :  for  whensoever  a  solid 
body,  as  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  ia  pressed,  there 
is  an  inward  tumult  in  the  parts  thereof  seeking  to 
deliver  themselves  frrai  the  compression ;  and  this 
ia  the  cauae  of  all  violent  motion.  Wherein  it  is 
strange,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  this  motion  hath 
never  been  observed,  nor  inquired ;  it  being  of  all 
motions  the  moat  common,  and  the  chief  root  of  all 
mechanical  operations.  This  motion  worketh  in 
round  at  first,  by  way  of  proof  and  search  which 
way  to  deliver  itself :  and  then  worketh  in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest.  In  liquors 
this  motion  ia  visible ;  for  all  liquors  strucken  make 
round  circles,  and  withal  dash ;  but  in  solids, <which 
break  not,  it  ia  so  subtile,  as  it  is  invisible ;  but 
nevertheless  bewrayeth  itself  by  many  effects ;  aa  in 
this  instance  whereof  we  speak.  For  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  furthered  by  the  wetting,  because  it  stick- 
eth  BO  much  the  better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glass, 
after  some  eontinoance,  putteth  all  the  small  parts 
of  the  glass  into  work ;  that  they  strike  the  water 
sharply ;  from  which  percuasion  that  sprinkling 
Cometh. 

10.  If  you  strike  or  pierce  a  solid  body  that  is 
brittle,  as  glass,  or  sugar,  itbreaketh  not  only  where 
the  immediate  force  is ;  but  breaketh  all  about  into 
shivers  and  fitters ;  the  motion,  upon  the  pressure, 
searching  always,  and  breaking  where  it  findeth  the 
body  weakest. 

11.  The  powder  in  shot,  being  dilated  into  such 
a  flame  as  endureth  not  compression,  moveth  like- 
wise in  round,  the  flame  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
liquid  body,  aometimea  recoiling,  sometimes  break* 
ing  the  piece,  but  generally  discharging  the  bullet, 
because  there  it  findeth  easiest  deliverance. 

12.  This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reeipro- 
eal  thereof,  which  is  motion  upon  tensnre,  we  use  to 
call,  by  one  common  name,  motion  Of  liberty ;  which 
is,  when  any  body,  being  forced  to  a  preternatural 
extent  or  dimension,  delivereth  and  restoreth  itself 
to  the  natural :  as  When  a  blown  bladder,  pressed, 
riseth  again ;  or  when  leather  or  cloth  tentured, 
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spring  back.  These  two  motions,  of  which  there 
be  infinite  instances,  we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  pressure  is  excellently  also 
demonstrated  in  sounds ;  as  when  one  chimeth  upon 
a  bell,  it  soimdeth ;  but  as  soon  as  he  layeth  his 
hand  upon  it,  the  sound  eeaseth ;  and  so  the  sound  of 
a  virginal  string,  as  soon  as  the  quill  of  the  jack 
fiUletfa  fnnn  it,  stoppeih.  For  these  sounds  are 
produced  the  subtle  percussion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  the  bell  or  string  upon  the  air;  all  one, 
as  the  water  is  caused  to  leap  by  the  subtile  percus- 
sion of  the  minute  parts  of  the  glass  upon  the  wa- 
ter, whereof  we  spake  a  little  before  in  the  ninth 
experiment  For  you  must  not  take  it  to  be  the 
local  shaking  of  the  bell,  or  string,  that  doth  it :  as 
we  shall  fully  declare,  when  we  come  hereafter  to 
handle  sounck. 

Experimenit  in  eauort  tsuehing  sqHoxUiont  of 
bodies  bif  loeigkl. 

14.  Take  a  glass  frith  a  belly  fnd  a  long  neb; 
fill  the  belty,  in  part,  with  water :  take  also  an- 
other glass,  whereinto  pnt  claret  wine  and  water 
mingled  ;  reverse  the  first  glass,  with  the  belly  up- 
wards, stopping  the  neb  with  your  finger ;  then  dip 
the  month  of  it  within  the  second  glass,  and  remove 
your  finger:  continue  it  in  that  posture  for  a  time; 
and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water :  the 
wine  ascoiding  and  settling  in  the  top  of  the  upper 
glass ;  and  the  water  descending  and  settling  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  glass.  The  passage  is  apparent 
to  the  eye ;  for  you  shall  see  the  wine,  as  it  were, 
in  a  small  vein,  rising  through  the  water.  For  hand- 
someness sake,  because  the  working  requireth  some 
small  time,  it  were  good  you  hang  the  upper  glass 
upon  a-nail.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  gathered  so 
much  pure  and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  glass,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper  glass 
dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  ceaselh. 

15.  Let  the  upper  glass  be  wine,  and  the  lower 
water  {  there  followeth  no  motion  at  all.  ■  Let  the 
upper  glass  be  water  pure,  the  lower  water  cdoured, 
or  contrariwise,  there  foUoweth  no  motion  at  alL 
But  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though  the  mixture  of 
wine  and  water,  in  the  lower  glass,  be  Uiree  parts 
water,  and  bat  one  wine,  yet  it  doth  not  dead  the 
motion.  This  separation  of  water  and  wine  ap- 
penreth  to  be  made  by  weight;  for  it  must  be  of 
bodies  of  unequal  weight,  or  else  it  worketb  not ; 
and  the  heavier  body  must  ever  be  in  the  upper 
glass.  But  then  note  withal,  that  the  water  being 
made  pensile,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of 
water  in  the  belly  of  the  glass,  sustained  by  a  small 
pillar  of  water  in  the  neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that 
which  setteth  the  motion  on  woA :  for  water  and 
wine  in  one  glass,  vrith  long  standing,  will  hardly 
sever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from 
mixtures  of  several  liquors,  to  sim[de  bodies  which 
consist  of  several  similar  parts ;  try  it  therefore  with 
brine  or  salt-water,  and  fresh  water;  placing  the  salt* 
vater,  which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  upper  glass ; 
and  see  whether  the  fresh  will  come  above.  Try 
it  also  with  water  thick  aogared,  and  pure  water; 


and  see  whether  the  water,  which  cometh  above, 
will  lose  its  sweetness :  for  which  purpose  it  were 
good  there  were  a  little  cock  made  in  the  belly  of 
the  upper  glass. 

Experiments  i*  consort,  touching  judicious  a*d 
accurate  infusions^  both  in  liquorn  and  air, 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  spirits,  which  do 
easily  dissipate,  when  you  make  infusions,  the  rale 
is,  a  short  stay  of  the  body  in  tiie  liquor,  reeeiTelh 
the  spirit t  and  a  longer  stay  confoondeth  it;  be- 
cause it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part  vitfaal, 
which  embaaeth  the  finer.  And  therefore  it  ia  an 
error  in  physicians,  to  rest  simply  upon  the  length 
of  stay  for  increasing  the  virtue.  But  if  you  will 
have  the  infusion  strong,  in  those  kinds  of  bodies 
which  have  tine  spirits,  your  way  is  not  to  give 
longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infusion  of  the  body 
oflener.  Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of 
them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar ;  let  them  stay  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  take  them  forth,  and  re- 
fresh the  infusion  with  like  quantity  of  new  violets, 
seven  times ;  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  so  fresh  of 
the  flower,  as  if,  a  twelvemonth  after,  it  be  brought 
you  in  a  saucer,  yon  shall  smell  it  before  it  come  at 
you.  Note,  that  it  smelledi  more  perfbedy  the 
flower  a  good  while  after  than  at  first. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  singu- 
lar use  for  the  preparations  of  medicines,  and  other 
infusions.  As  for  example:  the  leaf  of  bomge 
hath  an  excellent  spirit  to  repress  the  fuliginous 
vaponr  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so  to  cure  mad- 
ness :  but  nevertheless,  if  the  leaf  be  infused  long, 
it  yieldeth  forth  but  a  raw  substance,  of  no  virtue  : 
therefore  I  suppose,  that  if  in  the  must  of  wine,  or 
wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be  tunned, 
the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be  often  changed 
with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for 
melancholy  passions.  And  the  like  I  conceive  of 
orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  con- 
trary operatiotu ;  parts  that  purge,  and  parts  that 
Innd  the  body ;  and  the  first  lie  looser,  and  the  latter 
lie  deeper:  so  thatifyoo  infuse  rhubarb  fte  an  hour, 
and  crush  it  well,  it  will  purge  better,  and  bind  the 
body  less  after  die  purging,  than  if  it  had  stood 
twenty-four  hours ;  this  is  tried :  but  I  conceive  like- 
wise, that  by  repeating  the  infusion  of  rhubarb 
several  times,  as  was  said  of  violets,  letting  each 
stay  in  but  a  small  time ;  you  may  make  it  as  strong 
a  purging  medicine  as  scammony.  And  it  is  not  a 
small  thing  won  in  physic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb, 
and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict,  as  strong 
purgers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some  maHgni^. 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  most  part,  have 
their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine  spirit ;  as  appeared! 
by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  with(»it  much  lotBot 
virtue.  And  therefore  it  is  of  good  use  in  physic^  if 
yon  can  retain  the  purging  virtue,  and  take  away 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  purger;  which  it  is  like 
you  may  do,  by  this  course  of  infusing  oft,  widi  little 
stay.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  horrible  and  odious 
taste  is  m  the  grosser  part 

21.  Generallyt  the  working  by  infusions  is  grass 
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ud  blind,  except  you  fint  try  the  issuinf;  of  the 
srreral  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them  isaue  more 
■peedUy,  and  which  more  slowly ;  and  so  by  appnr- 
tiuDiiig  the  time,  can  take  and  leave  that  quality 
«hieh  you  desire.  This  to  know  there  are  two 
nyt;  the  one  to  try  what  long  stay  and  what  short 
■tay  w(H-ketb»Ba  hath  been  saidj  the  other  to  try  in 
order  the  neceeding  infosiont  of  one  and  the  same 
body,  nicceastTely,  in  aeveral  liqnors.  As  for  ex- 
ample I  take  orange  pilla^  or  nwemary,  or  cinnamon, 
or  what  yon  will  i  and  let  them  infuse  half  an  hour 
in  wntor;  ttien  take  them  out,  and  infuse  them  again 
in  other  water ;  and  so  the  third  time;  and  then 
tute  and  consider  the  first  water,  the  second,  and 
the  third ;  and  you  will  find  them  differing,  not  only 
b  strength  and  weakneas,  but  otherwise  in  taste  or 
odour;  for  it  may  be  the  first  water  will  have  more 
of  the  scent,  as  more  fragrant ;  and  the  second  more 
of  the  taste,  as  more  bitter  or  biting,  &c. 

23.  Iirfiisions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  well  call 
odoors,  have  the  same  diversities  with  infusions  in 
water;  in  ibat  the  several  odours,  which  are  in  one 
Hover,  or  (rther  body,  issue  at  several  times ;  some 
earlier,  some  later:  so  we  find  that  vic^ts,  wood- 
bines, strawberries,  yield  a  pleasing  scent,  that 
eoneth  ibtth  first ;  but  soon  after  an  ill  scent  quite 
differing  from  the  former.  Which  is  cansed,  not  so 
moch  by  mellowing,  as  hy  the  late  issuing  of  the 
grouer  spirit. 

23.  Aa  we  may  desire  to  extract  the  finest  spirits 
in  lonie  cases ;  so  we  may  desire  also  to  discharge 
Ifaem,  as  hurtful,  in  some  other.  So  wine  bunit,  by 
mson  of  the  evaporating  of  the  finer  spirit,  inflam- 
cth  less,  and  ia  best  in  agues :  opium  loaeth  some  of 
its  poisonous  quality,  if  it  be  vapoured  out,  mingled 
with  spirit  of  wine,  or  the  like :  sena  loseth  some- 
what of  its  windiness  by  decocting;  and,  generally, 
■nbtale  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension, 
or  evaporation.  And  even  in  infusions  in  things 
that  are  of  too  high  a  spirit^  yon  were  better  pour 
off  the  first  infusion,  after  a  smaU  time,  and  use 
thektter. 

S^miaunt  solitary  twehing  the  appetitt  of  em- 
tinuation  in  liquids. 

24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere ; 
air  within,  and  a  little  skin  of  water  without :  and  it 
Kemeth  somewhat  strange,  that  the  air  should  rise 
n  swiftly  while  it  is  in  the  water;  and  when  it 
eoneth  to  the  top,  should  be  stayed  by  so  weak  a 
Mver  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But  as  for  the  swift 
•scent  of  the  air,  while  it  is  under  the  water,  that  is 
a  motion  of  percussion  from  the  water ;  which  itself 
dneeoding  driveth  up  the  air;  and  no  motion  of 
levity  in  the  air.  And  this  Democritus  called  mo- 
tns  In  this  common  experiment  the  cause 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  bubble  is,  for  that  the  appe- 
Hte  to  renst  separation,  ot  discontinuance,  which  in 
■did  bodies  is  strong,  is  also  in  liquors,  though 
fiuater  and  weaker ;  as  we  see  in  this  of  the  bubble ; 
*e  see  it  also  in  little  glasses  of  spittle  that  children 
Buke  (brushes;  and  in  castles  of  bubbles,  which  they 
nike  by  blowing  into  water,  having  obtained  a  little 
degree  of  tenacity  by  mixture  of  soap :  we  see  it 


also  in  the  stillicides  of  water,  which,  if  there  be 
water  enough  to  follow,  will  draw  tliemitclvcs  into  a 
small  thread,  because  they  will  not  discontinue;  but 
if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  cast  tlicmselves  into 
round  drops ;  which  is  the  figure  that  snveth  the 
body  moat  from  discontinuance:  the  same  reason  is 
of  the  roundness  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  the  skin 
of  watery  aa  for  the  air  within :  for  the  air  likewise 
Bvoideth  diacontiDnance ;  and  therefore  easteth  itself 
into  a  round  figure.  And  for  the  stop  and  arrest  of 
the  air  a  little  while,  it  showeth  that  the  air  of  it- 
self hath  little  or  no  appetite  of  ascending. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  making  of  arti- 

Jicial  Kprings. 

25.  The  rejection,  which  I  continually  use,  of 
experiments,  though  it  nppeareth  not>  ia  infinite; 
but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work, 
and  of  great  use,  1  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubt- 
ful. It  was  reported  by  a  sober  man,  that  an  arti- 
ficial spring  may  be  made  thus :  Find  out  a  hanging 
ground,  where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  rain- 
water. Lay  a  half-trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length, 
three  or  four  foot  deep  within  the  same  ground ; 
with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the  other  upon 
the  low.  Cover  the  trough  with  brakes  a  good 
thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon  the  top  of  the  brakes : 
you  shall  see,  saith  he,  that  after  some  showers  are 
past,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  will  nin  like  a 
spring  of  water :  which  is  no  marvel,  if  it  hold  while 
the  rain-water  lastelh ;  but  he  said  it  would  continue 
long  time  after  the  rain  is  past:  as  if  the  water  did 
multiply  itself  upon  the  air,  by  the  help  of  the  cold- 
ness and  condensation  of  the  earth,  and  the  consort 
of  the  first  water. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  the  venomous  quality 
ef  man's  fiesh. 

26.  The  French,  which  put  off  the  name  of  the 
French  disease  unto  the  name  of  the  disease  of  Na- 
ples, do  report,  that  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  there 
were  certain  wicked  merchants  that  barrelled  up 
man'^B  flesh,  of  scnne  that  had  been  lately  slain  in 
Barbery,  and  stdd  it  for  tunny  \  and  that  upon  that 
foul  and  high  nourishment  was  the  original  of  that 
disease.  Which  may  well  be  ;  for  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  cannibals  in  the  West  Indies  eat  man's 
flesh ;  and  the  West  Indies  were  full  of  the  pox 
when  they  were  first  discovered:  nnd  at  this  day 
the  mortalest  poisons,  practised  by  the  AVest  In- 
dians, liave  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  or  fat,  or 
flesh  of  man :  and  divers  witches  and  sorceresses, 
as  weU  amongst  (he  heathen  as  amongst  the  chris- 
tians, have  fed  upon  man's  flesh,  to  aid,  as  it  seem- 
eth,  their  imagination,  with  high  and  foul  vapours. 

Eaperiment  stUitary  touching  the  version  and  trans- 
mutation of  air  into  water. 

27.  It  seemeth  that  there  be  these  ways,  in  like- 
lihood, of  version  of  vapours  or  air,  into  water  and 
moisture.  The  first  is  cold ;  which  doth  manifestly 
condense;  as  we  see  in  the  contracting  of  the  air  in 
the  weather-glass;  whereby  it  is  a  degree  nearer  to 
water.    We  sec  it  also  in  the  generation  of  springs, 
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which  the  ancienls  thought,  very  probably,  to  be 
made  by  the  version  of  «irinto  water,  holpen  by  the 
rest,  which  the  air  hath  in  those  parts ;  whereby 
it  cannot  dissipate.  And  by^  the  coldness  of  rocks : 
for  there  springs  are  chiefly  generated.  We  see  it 
also  in  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region, 
B8  they  call  it,  of  the  air ;  which  produceth  dews 
and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  turning  water 
into  ice,  by  snow,  nitre,  and  salt,  whereof  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the  turning 
of  air  into  water.  The  second  way  is  by  compres- 
sion ;  as  in  stillatories,  where  the  Tapour  is  turned 
back  upon  itself,  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the 
atillatory ;  and  in  the  dew  upon  the  coversof  boiling 
pots;  and  in  the  dew  towards  rain,  upon  marble 
and  wainscot.  But  this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effect; 
except  it  be  upon  vapours,  and  gross  air,  that  are 
already  very  near  in  degree  to  water.  The  third  is 
that,  which  may  be  searched  into,  but  doth  not  yet 
appear;  which  is,  by  mingling  of  moist  vapours 
with  air ;  and  trying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  return 
of  more  water,  than  the  water  was  at  first :  for  if  so, 
that  increase  is  n  version  of  the  air :  therefore  pot 
water  into  the  bottom  of  a  stillatory,  with  the  neb 
stopped;  weigh  the  water  first;  hang  in  the  middle 
of  a  stillatory  a  large  spungc ;  and  see  what  quan- 
tity of  water  you  can  crush  out  of  it;  and  what  it 
is  more,  or  less,  compared  with  the  water  spent ; 
for  you  must  understand,  that  if  any  version  can  be 
wrought,  it  will  be  easiliest  done  in  small  pores :  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  prescribe  a  spunge. 
The  fourth  way  is  probable  also,  though  not  ap- 
pearing; which  is,  by  receiving  the  air  into  the 
smull  pores  of  bodies:  for,  as  hath  been  said,  every 
thing  in  small  quantity  is  more  easy  for  version; 
and  tangible  bodies  have  no  {Measure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
body;  but  in  entire  bodies  it  is  checked ;  because  if 
the  air  should  condense,  there  is  nothing  to  succeed : 
therefore  it  must  be  in  loose  bodies,  as  sand,  and 
powder ;  which,  we  see,  if  they  lie  close,  of  them- 
selves gather  moisture. 

Experiment  solitary  tmehing  helps  towards  the 
beauty  and  good  features  of  persons. 

28,  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients;  that 
whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if  they  be  put  young  into 
such  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot  rise  to  their  sta- 
ture, but  may  increase  in  breadth  or  length,  will 
grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get  room :  which  if  it 
be  tnie  and  feasible,  and  that  the  young  creature 
BO  pressed  and  straitened,  doth  not  thereupon  die ; 
it  is  a  means  to  produce  dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a 
very  strange  figure.  This  is  certain,  and  noted  long 
since,  that  the  pressure  or  forming  of  parts  of  crea- 
tures, when  they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the 
shape  not  a  little ;  as  the  stroking  of  the  heads  of 
infants,  between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old  to  malve 
Macrocephali;  which  shape  of  the  head,  at  that 
time,  was  esteemed.  And  the  raising  gently  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  prevent  the  deformity  of  a 
saddle  nose.  Which  observation  well  weighed,  may 
teach  a  means  to  make  the  persons  of  men  and 
women,  in  many  Idnds,  more  comely  and  bettor 


featured  than  otherwise  they  would  be,  by  the 
forming  and  shaping  of  them  in  their  infancy  :  ai 
by  stroking  up  the  calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them 
from  falling  down  too  low;  and  by  stroking  up  the 
forehead,  to  keep  them  from  being  low-foreheaded. 
And  it  is  a  common  practice  to  swathe  infiuts,  that 
they  may  grow  more  straight  and  better  shaped : 
and  we  see  young  women,  by  wearing  strait  bodice, 
keep  themselves  from  being  gross  and  corpulent. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  condensing  of  air 
in  such  sort  as  it  may  put  on  weight,  mid  yield 

nourishment. 

29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  them 
shoot  forth ;  and  so  will  penny-royal ;  and  so  will 
an  herb  called  orpin  j  with  which  they  use  in  the 
country  to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or 
stick,  and  setting  it  against  the  walL  We  see  it 
likewise,  more  especially,  in  the  greater  semper- 
vive,  which  will  put  out  branches  two  or  three  years: 
but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they  wrap  the  root  in 
a  cloth  besmeared  with  oil,  and  renew  it  once  in  half 
a  year.  The  like  is  reported  1^  some  of  the  an- 
cients, of  the  stalks  of  lilies.  The  cause  is ;  for  that 
these  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  succulent 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale  ;  and  so  is  able, 
from  the  old  store,  without  drawing  help  from  the 
earth,  to  suflJce  the  sprouting  of  the  plant :  and  this 
sprouting  is  chiefly  in  the  late  spring,  or  early  sum- 
mer ;  which  are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  see 
also,  that  stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground, 
will  put  forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble 
trial,  and  of  very  great  consequence,  to  try  whether 
these  things,  in  the  sprouting,  do  increase  weight; 
which  must  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before  they 
are  hanged  up,  and  a^rwarda  again  when  they 
are  sprouted.  For  if  (hey  increase  not  in  weight, 
then  it  is  no  more  but  this ;  that  what  they  send 
forth  in  the  sprout,  they  lose  in  some  other  part : 
but  if  they  gather  weight,  then  it  is  magnale  na- 
turffi ;  for  it  shows  that  air  may  be  made  so  to  be 
condensed,  as  to  be  converted  into  a  dense  body; 
whereas  the  race  and  period  of  all  things,  here  above 
the  earth,  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to  be  more 
pneiimatical  and  rare ;  and  not  to  be  retrograde, 
from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense.  It  shov> 
eth  also  that  air  can  nourish ;  which  is  another 
great  matter  of  consequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this, 
the  experiment  of  the  semper-vive  must  be  made 
without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  else,  it  may  be,  the 
plant  receiveth  nourishment  from  the  oil. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  commixture  of 
fiame  and  air,  and  the  great  force  thereof 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be  in 
an  instant ;  or  in  the  vital  spirit  of  vegetables  and 
living  creatures.     In  gunpowder,  the  force  of  it 

hath  been  ascribed  to  rarefaction  of  the  earthy  sub* 
stance  into  flame  ;  and  thus  far  it  is  true  :  and  then, 
forsooth,  it  is  become  another  element;  the  form 
whereof  occupieth  more  place  ;  and  so,  of  necessity, 
followcth  a  dilatation :  and  therefore,  lest  two  bodies 
should  be  in  one  place,  there  must  needs  also  follow 
an  expulsion  of  the  pellet ;  or  blowing  up  of  the 
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nine.  But  these  ve  crude  and  ignorant  apecula- 
lioot.  For  flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  e:£cept 
it  were  in  very  great  quantity,  will  be  iuffocate  with 
any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is,  or  the  barrel  of 
a  gun;  so  as  the  flame  would  not  expel  the  hard 
iiodf ;  but  the  hard  body  would  kill  the  flame,  and 
not  tuSer  it  to  kindle  or  spread.  But  the  cauae  of 
ihti  BO  potent  a  motion,  ia  the  nitre,  which  we  call 
otherwise  saltpetre,  which  having  in  it  a  notable 
crude  and  windy  spirit,  first  by  (he  heat  of  the  fire 
nUenly  dilatetti  itself;  and  we  know  that  simple 
sir,  bring  pretenmtnrally  attenuated  by  heat,  will 
luie  itself  Toom,  and  brrak  and  blow  up  that  which 
Rstiteth  it;  and  aeeondly,  when  the  nitre  hath 
diUed  itselC  it  bloweth  abroad  the  flame,  as  an  in- 
nid  bellows.  And  therefore  we  see  that  brimstone, 
pitch,  camphire,  wild-fire,  and  divers  other  infiam- 
asble  matters,  thongh  they  bum  cmelly,  and  are 
hud  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  such  fiery  wind 
■I  pmpowder  doth :  and  on  the  other  side,  we  see 
tbatqoick-silrer,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery 
body,  heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with 
gonpowder.  As  for  living  creatures,  it  is  certain, 
their  vital  spirits  are  a  substance  compounded  of  an 
sjiyind  flamy  matter;  and  thongh  air  and  flame 
liong  Ace,  will  not  well  mingle ;  yet  boimd  in  by  a 
liody  that  hath  some  fixingj  they  wiU.  For  that  yon 
msy  best  see  in  those  two  bodies^  which  are  their 
ifiments,  water  and  <h1  ;  for  they  likewise  will  not 
nO  mingle  of  themselves ;  but  in  the  bodies  of 
pbnti,  and  Vving  creatures,  they  wiU.  It  is  no 
iBarvel  therefore,  that  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  in 
the  cells  of  the  brain,  and  canals  of  the  sinews,  are 
lUe  to  move  the  whole  body,  which  is  of  so  great 
mass,  both  with  so  great  force,  as  in  wrestling, 
leapiiig;  and  with  so  great  swiftness,  as  in  playing 
dirinia  upon  the  lute.  Soch  is  the  force  of  these 
tnutare^  air  and  flam^  when  they  incorporate. 

&periMiemt  talitary  touching  the  keertt  nature  of 
flanu. 

31.  Take  a  amall  wax  canAe,  and  put  it  in  a 
•wketofhraas  or  iron;  then  act  it  upright  in  a  por- 
ringer faU  of  spirit  of  wine  heated  :  then  set  both 
Uie  esndle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  you  shall 
He  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itself,  and  become 
fcor  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwise  it  would 
hsve  been ;  and  appear  in  figure  globular,  and  not 
in  pyramis,  Yoa  shall  see  also,  that  the  inward 
fiuDC  of  the  candle  keepeth  colour,  and  doth  not  wax 
uy  whit  blue  towards  the  colour  of  the  outward 
8>aM  of  the  spirit  of  wine.  This  is  a  noble  instance; 
vherein  two  things  are  most  remarkable ;  the  one, 
that  one  flame  within  another  qnencheth  not ;  but  is 
a  fixed  body,  and  continneth  as  air  or  water  do. 
And  therefore  flame  would  itiU  ascend  upwards  in 
OK  greatness,  if  it  were  not  quenched  cm  the  sides : 
nd  the  greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
%ber  is  the  rise.  The  other,  that  flame  doth  not 
■ungle  with  flame,  aa  air  doth  with  ab,  or  water 
vith  water,  but  only  remaineth  contiguous;  as  it 
WMth  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies.  It  ap- 
pnretb  also,  that  the  form  of  a  i^ramis  in  flame, 


which  we  usually  see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and 
tliat  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the  sides  of  the 
flame,  criishcth  it,  and  extenuateth  it  into  that  furm ; 
for  of  itself  it  would  be  round  ;  and  therefore  smoke 
is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis  reversed;  for  the  air 
quencheth  the  flame  and  receiveth  the  smoke.  Note 
also,  that  the  flame  of  the  candle,  within  the  flame 
of  the  spirit  of  wine,  is  troubled;  and  doth  not  only 
open  and  move  upwards,  but  moveth  waving,  and  to 
and  fro;  as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not 
quenched,  would  roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  move  up- 
wards. By  all  which  it  should  seem,  that  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  most  of  them,  are  true  fires  or  flames,  as 
the  Stoics  held;  more  fine,  perhaps,  and  rarified. 
than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all  globular  and 
determinate ;  they  have  rotation;  and  they  have  the 
colour  and  8[deDdour  of  flame :  so  that  flame  above 
is  durable,  and  consistent,  and  in  its  natural  place  i 
but  with  us  it  is  a  stranger,  and  momentary,  and 
impure:  like  Vulcan  that  halted  with  his  fall. 

Eaiperimmt  soUiarif  touching  the  different  force  of 
fiamt  in  the  midtt  and  on  the  rides.* 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the 
space  of  ten  pulses,  and  when  it  comeih  forth  you 
shall  find  those  parts  of  the  anow  which  were  on 
the  oatsides  of  the  flame  more  burned,  blacked,  and 
turned  almost  into  a  coal,  whereas  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the  fire  had  scarce  touched 
it.  This  is  an  instance  of  great  consequence  for 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  flame  ;  nnd  showeth. 
manifestly,  that  flaaie  bumeth  more  violently  to- 
wards the  sides  than  in  the  midst :  and,  which  is 
more,  that  heat  or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious^  but 
where  it  is  checked  and  pent.  And  therefore  the 
Peripatetics,  howsoever  their  opinion  of  an  element 
of  fire  above  the  air  is  justly  exploded,  in  that  point 
they  acquit  themselves  well :  for  being  opposed,  that 
if  there  were  a  sphere  of  fire,  that  encompassed  the 
earth  so  near  hand,  it  were  impossible  but  all  things 
should  be  burnt  up ;  they  answer,  that  the  pnre 
elemental  fire,  in  its  own  ^ce,  and  not  irritated,  is 
bat  of  a  moderate  heat. 

Experiment  atditary  touching  the  decrease  of  the 
natural  motion  of  gravity,  in  great  distance  from 
the  earth  :  or  within  some  depth  of  the  earth, 

33.  It  is  affirmed  constantly  by  many,  as  a  usual 
experiment,  that  a  lump  of  ore,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mine,  will  be  tumbled  and  stirred  by  two  men's 
strength ;  which  if  yoo  bring  it  to  t)ie  top  of  the 
earth,  will  ask  six  men's  strength  at  the  least  to  stir 
it  It  is  a  noble  instance,  and  is  fit  to  be  tried  to 
the  full ;  for  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  motion  of 
gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far  fimn  the  earth, 
and  also  writhin  the  earth :  the  former,  because  the 
appetite  of  miion  of  dense  bodies  with  the  earth,  in 
respect  to  the  distance,  is  more  dull :  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  body  hath  in  part  attained  its  nature  when 
it  is  some  depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for  the  moving 
to  a  point  or  place,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the 
aiuients,  it  is  a  mere  vanity. 
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Bxperiment  toiitary  touching  the  emiraetim  of 
bodies  in  bulk,  by  the  mixture  of  ike  more  liquid 
body  with  the  more  solid. 

34.  It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  np  expe- 
riments upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great  matters 
upon  them.  The  observation  of  some  of  the  best  of 
them*  delivered  confidently,  is,  that  a  vessel  filled 
with  ashes  will  receive  the  like  quantity  of  water, 
that  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  empty.  But 
this  ii  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water  will  not  go  in 
by  a  fifth  part  And  I  suppose,  that  that  fifth  part 
is  the  di&renee  of  the  lying  close,  or  apm,  of  the 
ashes;  as  we  see  that  ashes  alone,  if  they  lie  hard 
pressed,  wjQ  lie  in  less  room :  and  so  &e  ashes  with 
air  between,  lie  looser;  and  with  water,  closer. 
For  I  have  not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water 
itself,  by  mixture  of  ashes  or  dos^  will  shrink  or 
draw  into  Ins  roan. 

BxperifHent  eolilary  touching  the  making  mnee  mm-e 
ftuitful. 

35.  ^t  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay  good 
store  of  kernels  of  grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine, 
it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and  prosper 
better.  It  may  be  tried  with  other  kernels  laid 
about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  same  kind ;  as  figs, 
kernels  of  applet  &c.  The  cause  may  be,  for  tfauat 
the  kernels  draw  oat  of  the  earth  jaice  fit  to  nourish 
the  tree,  as  those  Uiat  would  be  trees  of  themselves, 
though  there  were  no  root  t  hut  the  root  being  of 
greater  strength  robbeth  and  devouretfa  the  notnrish< 
ment;  when  th^  have  drawn  it :  as  great  fishes  de- 
vour little. 

Experitneiits  in  contort  touching  purging  medicines. 

36.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  have  been  thought  to  be  a  great 
secret ;  and  so,  according  to  the  slothful  manner  of 
men,  it  is  referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  specifical 
virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and  the  like  shifts  of 
igUOTance.  The  causes  of  purging  are  divers ;  all 
plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  throughly  maintained  by 
experience.  The  first  is,  that  whatsoever  cannot 
be  overcome  and  digested  by  the  stomach,  is  by  the 
stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the 
guts ;'  and  by  that  motion  of  expulsion  in  the  stomach 
and  guts,  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  orifices  of 
the  veins,  and  the  like,  are  moved  to  expel  by  con- 
sent. For  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  motion  of 
consent  in  the  body  of  man.  This  surcharge  of  the 
stomach  is  caused  either  by  the  quality  of  the 
medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities  are 
three:  extreme  bitter,  as  in  aloes,  coloquintida,  &c,; 
loathsome  and  of  horrible  taste,  as  in  agaric,  black 
hellebore,  &c. ;  and  of  Secret  malignity,  and  dis- 
agreement towards  man's  body,  many  times  not  ap- 
pearing much  in  the  taste,  as  in  scammony,  mecho- 
achan,  antimony,  &c.  And  note  well,  that  if  there  be 
any  medicine  that  purgeth,  and  hath  neither  of  the 
first  two  manifest  qualities,  it  is  to  be  hdd  suspected 
as  a  kind  of  poison ;  for  that  it  worketh  either  by  cor- 
rosion, or  by  a  secret  malignity,  and  enmity  to  na- 
ture ;  and  therefore  such  medicines  are  warily  to  be 


prepared  and  nsed.  The  quantity  of  ttiat  whieh  ii 
taken  doth  also  cause  purging ;  as  we  see  in  a  great 
quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ;  yea,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  meat;  for  surfeits  many  times  turn  to 
purges,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Therer<M« 
we  see  generally,  that  the  working  of  purging  me- 
dicines cometh  two  or  three  hours  after  the  medicines 
taken ;  for  that  the  stomach  first  maketh  a  proof, 
whether  it  can  concoct  them.  And  the  Uke  happen- 
eth  after  surfeits,  or  milk  in  too  great  quantity. 

37.  A  second  cause  is  mordtcation  of  the  orifices 
of  the  parts ;  especially  of  the  mesentery  veins ;  aa 
it  is  seen,  tiut  nit,  or  any  snch  thing  that  is  tbmip 
and  Uting,  pat  into  the  fundament;  doth  ^ovdce  tfw 
part  to  expel;  and  mustard  provoketh  aneenngi 
and  any  sharp  thing  to  the  eyes  provoketh  teais. 
And  therefore  we  see  that  almost  all  porgers  have 
a  kind  of  twitching  and  velUeation,  besides  the  grip- 
ing which  cometh  of  wind.  And  if  this  mordica- 
tion  be  in  an  over-high  degree,  it  is  little  better  than 
the  corrosion  of  poison ;  as  it  cometh  to  pass  some- 
times in  antimony,  especially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies 
not  replete  with  humours;  for  where  homonrs 
abound,  the  humours  save  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  cause  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  purging  medicines  have  in  them  a  di- 
rect force  of  attraction  i  as  drawing  phiistera  have 
in  surgery :  and  We  see  sage  or  betf«y  brmaed, 
sneering  powder,  and  other  powders,  or  liqanr,  whieli 
the  physicians  adl  errhine^  pnt  into  the  noa^  draw 
phlegm  and  water  from  the  head  {  andsoitiainapo- 
phlegmatisms  and  gargarisms  that  draw  the  rheum 
down  by  the  palate.  And  by  this  virtoe,  no  dovht, 
some  purgers  draw  more  one  humour,  and  some 
another,  according  to  the  opinion  received :  as  rho- 
barb  drawetb  choler ;  aeoa  melancholy ;  agaric 
phlegm,  &c. ;  but  yet,  more  or  less,  they  draw  pro- 
miscuously. And  note  also,  that  besid«i  sympathy 
between  the  purger  and  the  humour,  there  is  alw> 
another  cause,  why  some  medicines  draw  some  hu- 
mour more  than  another.  And  it  is,  for  that  some 
medicines  work  quicker  than  others :  they  diat  draw 
quick,  draw  mly  the  lighter  and  more  fioid  humours ; 
and  they  that  draw  slow,  work  upon  the  more  toogfa 
and  viscous  hnmonrs.  And  therefore  men  mnst  he- 
ware  how  they  take  rhnharb,  and  the  like,  alone 
&miUarIy ;  for  it  taketh  only  the  lightest  part  of 
the  humoor  away,  and  leaveth  the  nOsa  of  hnmonrs 
more  obstinate.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  wonn- 
wood,  which  is  so  much  magnified. 

39.  The  fourth  cause  is  flatuosity ;  for  wind 
stirred  moveth  to  expel :  and  we  find  tiiat,  in  effect, 
all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit  or  wind; 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach 
and  belly.  And  therefore  purgers  lose,  most  of 
them,  the  virtue,  decoctirai  upm  the  fire ;  and 
for  that  cause  are  given  chiefly  in  infnsicsi,  juke,  or 
powder. 

40.  The  fifth  cause  is  compression  or  crushing; 
as  when  water  is  crushed  out  of  a  spunge :  so  we 
aee  that  taking  ei^  moveth  looseness  contraction 
of  the  skin  and  outward  parts ;  and  so  doth  cfiU 
likewise  cause  rheums,  and  defiuxions  from  the 
head ;  and  snne  astrii^ent  plaisters  crush  out  puru- 
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lent  natter.  Thii  kind  of  c^wntimi  is  not  fotmd  in 
manjr  medicines :  myrobalanes  have  it ;  and  it  may 
be  the  baiks  of  peaches ;  for  this  virtue  requireth 
mutridioai  but  snchan  astriction  as  is  nolgrate- 
Utotbebo^i  for  a  j^eanng  astriction  doth  rather 
liod  IB  tfie  hnmouTS  than  e^iel  them :  and  there- 
tart,  ndi  astrictim  is  Rmnd  in  diinga  of  a  harsh 
taile. 

41.  The  sixth  eaoae  is  htbrefrction  and  rdaxation. 
As  we  see  in  medicines  emoOient ;  soch  as  are  milk, 
hooey,  nullows,  lettuce,  mercurial,  pellitory  of  the 
wall,  lod  others.  There  is  also  a  secret  virtue  of 
rdazstion  in  cold :  for  the  heat  of  the  body  bindeth 
ptrts  and  hnmonra  together,  which  cold  relax- 
elh:  a>  it  is  seen  in  urine,  Uood,  pottage,  or  the 
like ;  vhieli,  if  they  be  cold,  bmk  and  dissolve. 
And  by  diis  kind  of  relaxatitm,  fear  loosenetb  the 
belly;  because  the  heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the 
besi^  the  gnts  and  other  parts  are  relaxed ;  in  the 
use  manner  as  fear  also  eaaseth  trembling  in  the 
nen.  And  of  tiua  kind  of  pnrgen  are  aone 
Bcdiefaies  made  of  mercury. 

41  The  aeventh  caose  is  absterrion;  which  ia 
plraly  acooring  or  incidon  of  the  more  via- 
cooi  humours,  and  making  the  hamonrs  more  fluid ; 
and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part :  as  ia  found 
in  mtroos  water,  which  acoureth  linen  ctoth  speedily 
froiB  the  foulness.  But  this  incision  must  be  by  a 
diarpDess,  withont  astriction :  which  we  find  in  salt, 
vonnwood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 

43,  There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
DTine;  Bwne  other,  urine,  and  not  stools.  Those 
that  purge  by  stool,  are  such  as  enter  not  at  all,  or 
little,  into  the  mesentery  veins ;  but  either  at  the 
lint  ue  not  digestible  by  the  atomach,  and  therefore 
note  immediately  downwarda  to  fhe  gnts;  or  else 
>re  afierwarda  rejected  1^  the  mesentery  veins,  and 
n  ton  Bkewiie  downwards  to  the  gnts ;  and  of  these 
Ivo  Unda  are  most  pn^ra.  But  those  ttiat  move 
uia^  are  aneh  as  are  well  digeated  of  Uie  atmnacht 

well  lecerred  also  of  the  mesentery  veins  t  so 
duy  come  as  fiu  as  the  liver*  which  aendeth  urine 
to  the  bladder,  aa  the  whey  of  blood :  and  those 
■edicines  being  opening  and  piercing,  do  fortify  the 
opnation  of  the  liver,  in  sending  down  the  wheyey 
part  of  the  blood  to  Uie  reins.  For  medidnes  uri- 
do  not  work  by  rejection  and  indigestioii,  aa 
•obtiTe  do. 

44.  There  be  divera  medicines,  which  in  greater 
TBiitity  move  atool,  and  in  smaller,  urine :  and  so 
^trariwise,  some  that  in  greater  quantity  move 
iirine,  and  in  smaller,  stotd.  Of  the  ftnrmer  sort  ia 
Tfaabub,  and  aome  othera.  The  cause  is,  fw  that 
rtudntb  is  a  medicine  which  the  stomach  in  a  small 
VMBtity  doth  digest  and  overcome,  being  not  flatn- 
oat  nor  loathsome,  and  so  sendeth  it  to  the  mesen- 
tety  veins;  and  so  being  opening,  it  helpeth  down 

but  in  a  greater  quantity,  the  stomach  cannot 
•••wwie  it,  and  so  it  goeth  to  the  guts.  Pepper 
If  soow  of  the  ancients  is  noted  to  be  of  the  second 
frti  which  being  in  small  quantity,  moveth  wind 
ta  die  itomach  and  guts,  and  so  expelletfa  by  stool ; 
Ixit  being  in  greater  quantity,  dissipateth  the  wind ; 
nd  itself  getteth  to  the  mesentery  veina^  and  so  to 


the  liver  and  reina;  where,  by  heating  and  f^tening, 
it  aendeth  down  nrh»  more  plntiAilly. 

Experiment*  in  cmsort  touching  meatt  and  drinkt 
that  are  most  nouritking. 

45.  We  hare  spoken  of  evacuating  of  Uie  body  t 
we  wiU  now  speak  scnnething  of  the  filling  of  it  by 
reatoratives  in  consmnptions  and  emaciating  diseases. 
In  vegetaUes,  there  ia  one  part  that  is  more  nour- 
ishing than  anoUier ;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish 
more  than  the  leavea ;  inaomueh  aa  the  order  of  the 
Folietanes  was  put  down  by  the  pope,  aa  finding 
leavea  unable  to  nourish  man's  body.  Whether 
there  be  that  difference  in  the  flesh  of  living  crea» 
tures,  is  not  well  inquired :  as  whether  livers,  and 
other  entrails,  be  not  more  nourishing  than  the  ouU 
ward  flesh.  We  find  that  amongst  the  romana,  a 
goose'a  liver  was  a  great  delicacy ;  insomuch  as  they 
had  artificial  means  to  make  it  fair  and  great ;  bat 
whether  it  were  more  nourishing  appeareth  not  It 
ia  certain,  that  marrow  ia  more  nomiahing  than  fat 
And  I  conceive  that  some  deeoetim  of  hemes  and 
sinews,  stamped  and  well  strained,  would  be  a  very 
nourishing  broth :  we  find  also  Uiat  Scoteta  skinck, 
which  ia  a  pottage  of  strong  nooriahment,  is  made 
with  the  knees  and  ainewa  of  beef,  but  long  boiled : 
jelly  alao,  which  they  use  for  a  restorative,  is  chiefly 
made  of  knuckles  of  veaL  The  pulp  that  is  within 
the  crawfiah  or  crab,  which  they  apice  and  butter, 
is  more  nourishing  than  the  flesh  of  the  crab  or 
crawfish.  The  yolks  of  egga  are  clearly  more 
nouriahing  than  the  whitea.  So  that  it  should 
seem,  that  the  parts  of  living  creatures  that  lie 
moK  inwards,  nourish  more  than  the  outward  flesh ; 
except  it  be  the  brain  :  which  the  sjririta  prey  too 
much  upon,  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue  of  nourish- 
ment It  aeemeth  tot  the  nouriahing  of  aged  men, 
or  men  in  conaomptiona,  some  aneh  thing  ahonld  be 
devised,  as  should  be  half  chylus,  before  it  be  pot 
into  the  stomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons ;  parboil  them  upon 
a  soft  flre,  by  the  space  of  an  boor  ot  more,  till  in 
effect  all  the  blood  be  gone.  Add  in  the  decoction 
the  pill  of  a  sweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  pill 
of  a  citnm,  and  a  little  mace.  Cut  off  the  shanks, 
and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  strong 
chopping-knife  mince  the  two  captms,  bones  and  all, 
as  small  aa  ordinary  minced  meat ;  put  them  into  a 
large  neat  boulter ;  then  take  a  kilderkin,  sweet  and 
well  seasoned,  of  four  gallcsu  of  beer,  of  8«.  strength, 
new  aa  it  cometh  from  the  tunning;  make  in  the 
kilderkin  a  great  bunif-hole  of  purpose :  then  thrust 
into  it  the  bonlter,  in  which  the  capons  are,  drawn 
out  in  length ;  let  it  steep  in  it  three  days  and  three 
nights,  the  bung-bole  open,  to  work,  then  idose  the 
bung-hole,  uid  so  let  it  continue  a  day  and  a  half; 
then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  yon  may  drink  it  well 
after  three  days  bottling ;  and  it  will  Inat  six  weeks : 
approved.  It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth  and  mant- 
leth  exceedingly ;  it  drinketh  not  newish  at  all ;  it 
is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  consumption,  to  be  drunk 
either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer.  It 
quencheth  thirst,  and  hath  no  wfait  of  windinesa. 
Note,  that  it  ia  not  possible,  that  meat  and  breads 
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either  in  tvotha,  or  taken  with  drink,  as  ia  used, 
should  get  forth  into  the  veins  and  outward  parts, 
so  finely  and  easily,  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate, 
and  made  almost  a  chylus  aforehand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with 
potatoe  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichokes, 
which  are  nourishing  meats :  it  may  be  tried  also 
with  other  flesh;  as  pheasant,  partridge,  young 
pork,  pig,  TenjBODt  especially  of  young  deer,  &c. 

48.  A  mortres*  made  with  the  brawn  of  capwu, 
stamped  and  strained,  and  mingled,  after  it  is  made, 
with  like  quantity,  at  the  least,  of  almond  batter,  is 
an  excellent  meat  to  Doariah  those  that  are  weak  j 
better  than  blanckmanger,  or  jelly ;  and  so  is  the  cul- 
lice  of  cocks,  bfriled  thick  with  the  like  mixture  of 
nlmond  butter;  for  the  mortress  or  cullice,  of  itself, 
is  more  savoury  and  strong,  and  not  so  fit  for 
nourishing  of  weak  bodies;  but  the  almonds,  that 
are  not  of  so  high  a  taste  as  flesh,  do  exeeUently 
qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent 
spirit  of  nourishment ;  but  it  must  be  throughly 
bcnled,  and  made  into  a  maiz-cream  like  a  barley- 
cream.  I  judge  the  same  of  rice,  made  into  a  cream ; 
for  rice  is  in  Turkey,  and  other  countries  of  the  east, 
most  fed  upon ;  but  it  must  be  throughly  boiled  in 
respect  of  the  hardness  of  it,  and  also  because  other- 
wise it  bindeth  the  body  too  much. 

50.  Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty, 
joined  with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into 
a  milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almcmd  milk,  but 
more  green,  are  an  excellent  nourisher:  but  you 
shall  do  well  to  add  a  little  ginger,  scraped,  because 
they  are  not  without  some  subtile  windiness. 

51.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a 
great  nourisher,  and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions : 
but  then  you  must  put  into  it,  when  you  milk  the 
cow,  two  little  bags;  the  one  of  powder  of  mint,  the 
other  of  powder  of  red  roses ;  for  they  keep  the  milk 
somewhat  from  turning  or  curdling  in  the  stomach ; 
and  put  in  sugar  also,  for  the  same  cause,  and  part- 
ly for  the  taste's  sake ;  but  you  must  drink  a  good 
draught,  that  it  may  stay  less  time  in  the  stomach, 
lest  it  curdle :  and  let  the  cup  into  which  yoa  milk 
tlie  cow,  be  set  in  a  greater  cap  of  hot  water,  that 
you  may  take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  prepared, 
I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  consumption,  than  ass  milk, 
which,  it  is  true,  tumeth  not  so  easily,  but  it  is  a 
little  harsh ;  marry  it  is  more  proper  for  sharpness 
of  urine,  and  exulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  all 
manner  of  lenifyings.  Woman's  milk  likewise  is 
prescribed,  when  all  fail;  but  1  commend  it  not,  as 
being  a  little  too  near  the  juice  of  man's  body,  to  be 
a  good  nourisher;  except  it  be  in  infants,  to  whom 
it  is  natural. 

52.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with 
sugar,  and  a  little,  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted, 
is  an  excellent  nourisher :  but  then  to  keep  the  oil 
from  frying  in  the  stomach,  yon  must  drink  a  good 
draa.irht  of  mild  beer  after  it ;  and  to  keep  it  from 
relaxing  the  stomach  too  much,  you  must  put  in  a 
little  powder  of  cinnamon. 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themselves  so  well 
prepared  by  nature  for  nourishment,  as,  so  they  be 


poached,  or  rare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  prepara- 
tion or  mixture  ;  yet  they  may  be  taken  also  raw, 
when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmsey,  or  sweet 
wine  :  you  shall  do  well  to  put  in  some  few  slices  of 
eryngium  roots,  and  a  lillle  araliergrice;  for  by  this 
means,  besides  the  immediate  faculty  of  nourish- 
ment, such  drink  will  strengthen  the  back,  so  that 
it  wiU  not  draw  down  the  urine  too  fast;  for  too 
much  urine  doth  always  hinder  nourishment; 

54.  Mincing  of  meat*  as  in  pies,  and  buttered 
nineed  meat,  aaveth  the  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  morenoarishing,  especially 
in  age,  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth ;  but  the 
batter  is  not  so  proper  for  weak  bodies ;  and  there- 
fore it  were  good  to  moisten  it  with  a  little  claret 
wine,  pill  of  lemon  or  orange,  cut  small,  sugar,  and 
a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  As  for  choets, 
which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead  of  batter 
and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moisten  tfaem,  partly  with 
cream,  or  almond,  or  pistacho  milk ;  or  barley,  or 
mais-cream ;  adding  a  little  coriander  seed  and 
caraway  seed,  and  a  very  little  saflhm.  The  more 
full  handling  of  alimentation  we  reserve  to  the  due 
place. 

We  have  hitherto  handled  the  particulars  which 
yield  best,  and  easiest,  and  plentifuUest  nourishment ; 
and  now  we  will  speak  of  the  best  means  of  convey- 
ing and  cfmverting  the  nourishment 

55.  The  first  means  is,  to  procure  that  the  nourish- 
ment may  not  be  robbed  and  drawn  away ;  wherein 
Uiat  which  we  have  already  said  is  very  materia] ; 
to  provide  that  the  reins  draw  not  too  strongly  an 
over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urine.  To  this  add 
that  precept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  be  forbom  in  all 
consumptions;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do 
prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  the  body,  and  inter- 
common  with  the  spirits  of  the  body,  and  so  deceive 
and  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.  And  therefore 
if  the  consumpticm  growing  from  the  weakness  of 
the  stomach  do  force  you  to  use  wine,  let  it  always 
be  bant  that  the  quicker  spirits  may  evaporate ;  or, 
at  the  least,  quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  gold, 
six  or  seven  times  repeated.  Add  also  this  provi- 
sion, that  there  be  not  too  much  e^nse  of  the 
nourishment,  by  exhaling  and  sweating;  and  there- 
fore if  the  patient  be  apt  to  sweat,  it  must  be  gently 
restrained.  But  chiefly  Hippocrates's  rule  is  to  be 
followed,  who  adviseth  quite  contrary  to  that  which 
is  in  use  :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  garment  next 
the  flesh  be,  in  winter,  dry  and  oft  changed ;  and  in 
summer  seldom  changed,  and  smeared  over  with  oil ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  any  substance  that  is  fat,  doih 
a  little  fill  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  stay  sweat  in 
some  degree :  but  the  more  cleanly  way  is,  to  have 
the  linen  smeared  lightly  over  with  oil  of  sweet 
almonds ;  and  not  to  forbear  shifting  as  oft  as  is  fit 

56.  The  sec<md  means  is,  to  send  forth  the 
nourishment  into  the  parts  more  strongly ;  for  which 
the  working  must  be  strengthening  of  the 
stomach  ;  and  in  this,  because  the  stomach  is  chiefly 
comfiH^ed  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which  otherwise 
hurt ;  it  is  good  to  resort  to  outward  applications  to 
the  stomach !  wherein  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the 
quills  of  roses,  spices,  mastic,  wormwood,  mint,  &c 
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m  nothiDg  so  helpful,  as  to  take  a  cake  of  new 
bread,  and  to  bedew  it  with  a  little  aack,  or  Alicant ; 
and  to  drj  it ;  and  after  it  be  dried  a  little  before  the 
fitt,  to  pot  it  within  a  elean  napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to 
the  stomach ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  flour  hatii  a 
potent  Tirtue  of  aatiietion ;  in  so  mtKh  aa  it  harden- 
cth  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it : 
and  therefore  a  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  likewise 
Tcty  good ;  bot  it  drieth  somewhat  too  mneh,  and 
tberebre  it  most  not  lie  long. 

67-  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch  of 
the  fonner,  is  to  send  forth  the  nourishment  the 
better  by  sleep.  For  we  see,  that  bears,  and  other 
cmtiires  that  sleep  in  the  winter,  wax  exceeding 
fat:  aad  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  that 
deep  dodi  nourish  mneh  t  both  for  that  the  spirits 
do  leii  spend  the  nonrisbment  in  sleep,  than  when 
fifing  creatures  are  awake ;  and  because,  that  which 
it  to  the  present  purpose,  it  helpeth  to  thrust  out 
the  Doarisfament  into  the  parta.  Therefore  in  aged 
nen,  sod  weak  bodies,  and  such  as  abound  not  with 
eholer,  a  short  sleep  after  dinner  doth  help  to  nour- 
ish; for  in  such  bodies  there  is  no  fear  of  an  over- 
!a«T  digealion,  which  is  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
meridian sleeps.  Sleep  alao  in  the  morning,  after 
the  taking  of  somewhat  of  ensy  digestion,  aa  milk 
from  the  cow,  nourishing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth 
ruTiher  nourishment ;  but  this  would  be  done  sitting 
upright,  that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pass  the  more 
^eedily  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

38.  The  fourth  means  is  to  provide  that  the  parts 
tlmnHlTes  may  draw  to  them  the  nourishment 
itnngly.  There  is  an  exeeBent  observation  of 
Aiittode ;  that  a  gre^  reason  why  planta,  some  of 
them,  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  is 
fcrthat  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves  and  boughs : 
thmad  living  creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period 
of  growth,  nothing  that  is  yonng,  but  hair  and 
nnil^  which  are  excrements,  and  no  parts.  And 
it  is  most  certain,  that  whatsoever  is  young,  doth 
draw  nonrishment  better  than  that  which  is  old ; 
and  then  that  which  is  the  mystery  of  that  olMerva- 
tioD,  young  boughs,  and  leaves,  calling  the  sap  up 
to  them,  the  same  nonrisheth  the  body  in  the  pas- 
"gc.  And  this  we  see  notably  proved  also,  in  that 
the  oft  cutting  or  polling  of  hedges,  trees,  and 
herfai;  doth  conduce  much  to  their  lasting.  Transfer 
thererore  tftts  observation  to  the  helping  of  noor- 
iibmedt  in  £ving  creatures :  the  noblest  and  princi- 
pal me  whereof  is,  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  re- 
itonuion  of  some  degree  of  youth  ;  and  inteneration 
of  the  parts:  foi  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  in  living 
feMnres  parts  that  nourish  and  repair  easily.  And 
parts  that  nourish  and  repair  hardly  :  and  you  must 
refresh  and  renew  those  that  are  easy  to  nourish, 
'hat  the  other  may  be  refreshed,  and,  as  it  were, 
drink  in  notirishment  in  the  passage.  Now  we  see 
ihu  draught  oxen,  put  into  good  pasture,  recover 
the  flesh  of  young  beef;  and  men  after  long  ema< 
eiating  diets  wax  plump  and  fat,  and  almost  new: 
«  that  yon  may  surely  conclude,  that  the  frequent 
^  vise  use  of  those  emaciating  diets,  and  of  purg- 
ugi,  and  perhaps  of  some  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a 
principal  means  of  prolongation  of  life,  and  restoring 


some  degree  of  youth :  for  as  we  have  often  said* 
deHth  Cometh  upon  living  ereatares  like  the  torment 
of  Mezendus : 

Mortua  quin  etiam  juufrelnt  corpora  vivis. 
Componsns  manibusque  maous,  atqus  oriims  oia. 

M».  viii,  48& 

For  the  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  ^a 
spirits,  blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes;  and  likewise  some  entrails,  which  they 
reckon  amongst  the  spermatical  parts,  are  hard  to 
repair:  though  that  division  of  spermatical  and 
menstrual  parts  be  but  a  conceit.  And  this  same 
observRtion  also  may  be  drawn  to  the  present  pur- 
pose of  nourishing  emaciated  bodies  :  and  therefore 
gentle  frication  draweth  forth  the  nourishment,  by 
making  the  parts  a  little  hungry,  and  heating  them; 
whereby  they  call  forth  nuuriahment  the  better. 
This  frication  I  wish  to  be  done  in  the  morning. 
It  is  also  best  done  by  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  scar- 
let wool,  wet  a  little  with  oil  of  almonds,  mingled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  bay>salt,  or  saffron  :  we  see 
that  the  very  currying  of  horses  doth  make  them 
fat,  and  in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fifth  means  is,  to  further  the  very  act  of 
assimilation  of  nourishment ;  which  is  done  by  some 
outward  emollients,  that  make  the  parts  more  apt 
to  assimilate.  For  which  I  have  compounded  an 
ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I  call  Roman 
ointment ;  vide  the  receipt.  The  use  of  it  would 
be  between  sleeps ;  for  in  the  latter  deep  the  parts 
assimilate  chiefly. 

Experiment  tolitarjf  touching  Fitum  msdieinaU. 

60.  There  be  many  medicines,  which  by  them- 
selves would  do  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt  ;  but  be* 
ing  applied  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another, 
do  great  cores.  I  have  tried,  myself,  a  remedy  for 
the  gout  which  hath  seldom  failed,  but  driven  it 
away  in  twenty-four  hours  space ;  it  is  first  to  ap- 
ply a  poultis,  of  which  vide  the  receipt,  and  then  a 
bath,  or  fomentation,  of  which  vide  the  receipt ;  and 
then  a  plaiater,  ride  the  receipt.  The  poultis  re- 
laxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour  apt  to 
exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the  humour 
by  vapours ;  but  yet  in  regard  of  the  way  made  by 
the  poultis  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore  draweth 
the  humour  out,  and  doth  not  draw  more  to  it ;  fbr 
it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a  mixture, 
though  very  little,  of  some  stupefactive.  The  plais- 
ter  is  a  moderate  astringent  plaister,  which  repel- 
leth  new  humour  from  falling.  The  poultis  alone 
would  make  the  part  more  soft  and  weak,  andapter 
to  take  the  defluxion  and  impression  of  the  humour. 
The  fomentation  alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  with- 
out way  made  by  the  poultis,  would  draw  forth 
little ;  if  too  strong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as 
well  as  draw  from  it.  The  plaister  alone  would  pen 
the  humour  already  contained  in  the  part,  and  so 
exasperate  it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  There- 
fore they  must  be  all  taken  tn  order,  as  is  said. 
The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  some- 
what better,  being  used  hot,  and  seven  or  eight 
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times  repeated;  the  plaiiter  to  eontiiine  on  stilly  till 
the  part  be  well  confirmed. 

ExperitasrU  solitary  touching  cure  by  custom. 

61.  There  is  a  secret  way  of  cure,  unpractised, 
by  assuetude  of  that  which  in  itself  hurteth.  Poi- 
sons have  been  made,  by  some,  familiar,  as  hath 
been  said.  Ordinary  keepers  of  the  sick  of  the 
plague  are  seldom  infected.    Enduring  of  tortures, 

custom,  hath  been  made  more  easy :  the  brooking 
of  enormous  quantity  of  meats,  and  so  of  wine  or 
strong  drink,  hatti  been,  by  custom,  made  to  be  with- 
oat  surfeit  or  dmnkenness.  And  generally,  diseases 
that  are  chronical,  as  coughs,  phthisics,  some  kinds 
of  palsies,  lunacies,  &e.  are  most  dangerous  at  the 
first:  therefore  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whe- 
ther a  disease  be  incurable  (  or  whether  the  just 
cure  of  it  be  not  full  of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be 
such,  let  him  resort  to  palliation  ;  and  alleviate  the 
symptom,  without  busying  himself  too  much  with 
the  perfect  cure:  and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be 
indeed  patient,  that  course  will  exceed  all  expecta- 
tion. Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by 
little  and  little,  to  overcome  the  symptom  in  the 
exacerbation,  and  so,  by  time,  turn  sufiiering  into 
nature, 

Es^erimttU  totitmy  touching  cure  sxcsm. 

62.  Divers  diseases,  especially  chronical,  such  as 
quartan  agues,  are  sometimes  cured  by  surfeit  and 
excesses :  as  excess  of  meat,  excess  of  drink,  extra- 
ordinary fiuting,  extraordinary  stirring  or  lassitude, 
and  the  like.  The  cause  is,  for  that  diseases  of  con- 
tinaanee  get  an  adventitions  strength  from  custom, 
besides  their  material  caose  fivm  the  humours;  so 
that  the  breaking  of  the  custom  doth  leave  (hem 
«ily  to  their  first  cause :  which  if  it  be  any  thing 
weak  will  fell  ofi*.  Bendes,  saeh  excesses  do  excite 
and  spur  nature,  which  therenpon  rises  more  forei- 
bty  against  the  disease. 

£iqKriment  gotitaty  touching  cure  by  motion  of 

content. 

63.  There  is  in  the  body  of  a  man  a  great  con- 
sent in  the  motion  of  the  several  parts.  We  see,  it 
is  children's  sport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub 
upon  their  breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  their 
forehead  with  another;  and  Btraightways  they  shall 
sometimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat  with  both 
hands.  We  see,  that  when  the  spirits  that  come  to 
the  nostrils  expel  a  bad  scent,  the  stomach  is  ready 
to  expel  by  vomit.  We  find  that  in  consumptions 
of  the  lungs,  when  nature  cannot  expel  by  cough, 
men  foU  into  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  then  they  die. 
So  in  pestilent  diseases,  if  th^  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness;  and  that 
is  commonly  mortal.  Therefore  physicians  should 
ingeniously  contrive,  how  by  motions  that  are  in 
Iheir  power,  they  may  excite  inward  motions  that 
are  not  in  their  power,  by  consent ;  as  by  (he  stench 
of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they  cure  the  rising  of  the 
mother. 


Bxporiment  tolitary  touching  cure  of  dtMOtes  which 
are  contrary  to  prediipotitim, 

64.  Hippocrates's  aphorism,  "  in  morbis  minna,'* 
is  a  good  profound  aphorism..  It  importeth,  that 
diseases  contrary  to  the  com|dexion,aget  Wx,  wami 
of  the  yeart  diet,  Stc  are  more  dangercms  than  thoae 
that  are  GOorauTenL  A  man  would  think  it  ahonld 
be  otherwise  i  far  that*  when  the  accident  of  sick- 
ness, and  the  natural  disposition,  do  second  the  one 
the  other,  the  disease  should  be  more  forcible :  and 
so,  no  donbt,  it  is,  if  ycni  suppose  like  quantity  of 
matter.  But  that  which  maketh  good  the  aphorism 
is,  because  such  diseases  do  show  a  greater  collec- 
tion of  matter,  by  that  they  are  able  to  overcome 
those  natural  inclinations  to  the  contrary.  And 
therefore  in  diseases  of  that  kind,  let  the  physician 
apply  himself  more  to  purgation  than  to  alteration; 
because  the  offence  is  in  the  quanti^j  and  the 
qualities  are  rectified  of  themselves. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  preparationt  heforo 
purging,  and  settling  of  the  iotfy  ajlenoard*. 

65.  Physicians  do  wisely  prescribe,  dut  there  be 
preparatiTes  used  before  just  purgations ;  for  rartain 
it  is,  that  purgera  do  many  times  great  hur^  if  the 
body  be  not  accommodated  both  before  and  Mter  the 
purging.  The  hurt  that  they  do,  for  want  of  pre- 
paration before  purging,  is  by  the  sticking  of  the 
humours,  and  their  not  coming  fair  away ;  which 
causeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations  and  ill  acci- 
dents during  the  purging ;  and  also  the  diminishing 
and  dulling  of  the  working  of  the  medicine  itself 
that  it  purgeth  not  sufficiently :  therefore  the  woik 
of  preparation  is  double ;  to  make  the  humours  fluid 
and  mature,  and  to  make  the  passages  more  open : 
for  both  those  help  to  make  the  humours  pass  reatdily. 
And  for  the  former  of  Aese,  ^nipa  are  most  profit- 
able ;  and  for  the  latter,  aposemes,  or  preparing 
broths  I  clysters  also  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in 
the  guts,  and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is  true,  that 
bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and  &t  bodies,  and 
open  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themselves ;  be- 
cause they  make  the  humours  more  fluid.  Bnt  let 
a  physician  beware,  how  he  purge  after  hard  frosty 
weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  preparation. 
For  the  hurt  that  they  may  do  after  purging,  it  is 
caused  by  the  lodging  of  some  bumonrs  in  ill  places : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  some- 
where placed  in  the  body,  are  quiet,  and  do  little 
hurt;  in  other  places,  especially  passages,  do  much 
mischief.  Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to 
use  apozemes  and  broths,  not  so  much  opening  as 
those  used  before  patging;  but  abstersive  and  raun- 
difying  clysters  also  are  good  to  conclude  with,  to 
draw  away  the  relics  of  the  humours,  that  may  hare 
descended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  stanching  of  blood, 

66.  Blood  is  stanched  divers  ways.  First,  by 
astringents,  and  repercussive  medicines.  Secondly, 
by  drawing  of  the  spirits  and  blood  inwards ;  which 
is  done  by  cold ;  as  iron  or  a  stone  laid  to  the  neck 
doth  stanch  the  bleeding  at  the  nose  i  also  it  hath 
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been  tried,  that  the  testicles  being  pat  into  sharp 
vinegar,  hath  made  a  sudden  recess  of  the  spirits, 
and  stanched  Uood.  Thiidfy*  hy  the  recess  of  the 
blood  hy  sympafthjr.  So  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the 
part  that  bleedeth,  being  thmst  into  the  body  of  a 
capon  or  sheep»  new  ript  and  bleeding,  hath  stanehed 
Uood ;  the  Uood,  as  it  seemetfa,  soddng  and  draw^ 
in?  bj  simiUtade  of  substance,  the  Uood  it 
necteth  with,  and  so  itself  going  back.  Fourthly, 
hy  custom  and  time ;  so  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
his  first  hnrt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  could  find  no 
means  to  stanch  the  blood,  cither  by  medicioe  or 
Kgament ;  bat  was  fein  to  have  the  orifice  of  the 
voond  stopped  by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one 
another,  for  the  space  at  the  least  of  two  dnys;  and 
St  the  last  the  Uood  by  cnstom  only  retired.  There 
is  a  fifth  way  also  in  nse,  to  let  bltxid  in  an  adverse 
part,  tor  a  revulsion. 

Bxperunent  aUitari/  touching  change  of  aliment* 
and  nudieinet, 

67.  It  helpedi,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to 
change  mA  not  to  continne  the  same  medicine  and 
aEmnit  atilL  The  cause  is,  for  that  iMtare,  by  eon> 
thmal  use  of  any  thing,  groweth  to  a  satiety  and  dnl- 
Dcn,  either  of  appetite  or  working.  And  we  see 
that  asmetude  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them 
lose  their  force  to  hurt ;  as  poison,  which  with  use 
sme  have  brought  themselves  to  brook.  And  there- 
fore it  is  no  marvel  though  things  helpful  by  cnstom 
lose  their  force  to  help :  I  count  intenninion  almost 
ibe  same  thing  with  change  t  tor  that,  that  hath 
been  intermitted,  is  after  a  sort  new. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  dieti. 

68.  It  is  fimnd  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of 
gnaiacom,  aana,  and  the  hke,  especially  if  they  be 
strict  the  patient  is  more  troobled  in  the  beginning 
tfian  after  ccmtimiance  i  which  hath  made  seme  ^ 
the  more  delicate  sort  of  patients  give  them  over  in 
the  midst;  supposing  that  if  those  diets  troaUe 
tbem  so  moch  at  first,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  en- 
dure them  to  the  end.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
those  diets  do  dry  op  humours,  rheums,  and  the 
Hke ;  and  they  cannot  dry  up  until  they  have  first 
attenuated ;  and  while  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it 
is  more  fluid  than  it  was  before,  and  trouUeth  the 
body  a  great  deal  more,  nntil  it  be  dried  tip  and 
coasnmed.  And  therefore  patients  must  e]^ect  a 
doe  time,  and  not  keck  at  them  at  the  first. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  production  of 
cold. 

69.  The  prodndng  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy 
the  inquisition;  both  for  the  tue  and  diseloaore  of 
eaosea.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands, 
whereby  she  chiefly  worketh ;  and  heat  we  have  in 
readiness,  in  respect  of  the  fire ;  but  for  cold  we 
must  stay  till  it  cometb,  or  seek  it  in  deep  caves,  or 
high  mountains :  and  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot 
obtain  it  in  any  great  degree :  for  furnaces  of  fire 
are  &r  hotter  than  a  summer's  sun )  but  vaults  or 
hiDs  are  not  noch  colder  than  a  winter's  frost 

Tbe  first  means  of  producing  edd,  is  that  which 


nature  presentetfa  us  withal )  maufy,  the  expiring 
of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in  winter, 
when  the  sun  hath  no  power  to  overcome  it ;  the 
earth  being,  as  hath  been  n<4ed  by  some,  "primnm 
frigidum."  This  hath  been  asserted,  as  well  by 
ancient  as  by  modem  philosophers :  it  was  the  tenet 
of  Parmenides.  It  was  the  opini<m  of  the  author 
of  the  discourse  in  Flatarch,  for  I  take  it  that  book 
was  not  Plutarch's  own,  "  De  primo  frigido."  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the 
philosophy  of  Parmenides,  and  is  the  best  of  the 
novehsts. 

70.  The  second  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of 
cold  bodies ;  for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into 
bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  seen  in 
those  things  that  are  touched  with  snow  or  cold 
water.  And  therefore,  whosoever  will  be  an  in- 
quirer into  nature,  let  him  resort  to  a  conservatory 
of  snow  and  ice ;  snch  as  they  nse  for  delicacy  to 
cool  wine  in  summer:  which  is  a  poor  and  coi^ 
temptiUe  tue,  in  respect  of  other  use%  Oiat  may  be 
made  of  such  conservatoriet. 

71.  The  third  cause  is  the  primary  natore  of  all 
tangiUe  bodies :  for  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  tangible,  are  of  themselves  cold; 
except  they  have  an  accessory  heat  by  fire,  life,  or 
motion :  for  even  the  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical 
oils,  which  are  so  hot  in  operaticH),  are  to  the  first 
touch  cold;  and  air  itselfcompressed,  and  condensed 
a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 

72.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  density  of  the  body ) 
for  all  dense  bodies  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies 
as  metals,  stone,  glass  t  and  they  are  longer  in 
heating  than  softer  bodies.  And  it  is  certain,  that 
earth,  dense,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature  of  cold. 
The  eanse  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangiUe  being 
cold,  it  mnst  needs  fudlow,  that  where  the  matter  is 
most  congregate,  the  cold  is  Uie  greater. 

73.  The  fifth  cause  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increase 
and  vehemency  of  cold,  is  a  quick  spirit  enclosed  in 
a  cold  body  :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  shall  atten* 
lively  consider  of  nature  in  many  instances.  We 
sec  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  spirit,  is  cold  j  more 
cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  stone  i  so  water  is  colder 
than  oil,  because  it  hath  a  quicker  spirit ;  for  all  oil, 
though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  better  digested 
than  water,  yet  hath  it  a  duUer  spirit :  so  snow  is 
colder  than  water,  because  it  hath  more  spirit  within 
it  I  so  we  see  that  salt  put  to  ice,  as  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  artificial  ice,  increaseth  the  activity  of 
cold  :  so  some  insecta  wldch  have  ^rit  of  life,  as 
snakes  and  sUk-wams,  are  to  the  touch  edd :  so 
qnidtsilver  is  the  oddest  ttf  metals,  because  it  is 
fiilleit  of  siririt. 

74.  The  sixth  cause  of  cold  is  the  chasing  and 
driving  aw^  ot  qnrits,  such  as  have  some  degree  of 
heat :  for  Aie  banishing  of  the  heat  mnst  needs  leave 
any  body  cold.  This  we  see  in  the  operation  of 
opium  and  stupefoctives  upon  the  spirits  of  living 
creatures :  and  it  were  nor  amiss  to  try  opium,  by 
laying  it  upon  the  top  of  a  weather-glass,  to  see 
whether  it  will  contract  the  air :  but  I  doubt  it  will 
not  succeed ;  for  besides  that  the  virtue  of  opium 
will  hardly  penetrate  through  such  a  body  as  glut, 
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I  conceive  that  opium,  and  the  like,  make  the  spirits 
fly  rather  by  malignity,  than  by  cold. 

75.  Seveathly,  the  same  effect  must  follow  upon 
the  exhaling  or  drawing  out  of  (he  warm  spirits,  that 
doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  spirits.  There  is  an 
opinion  that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the 
sun  is  of  cold  and  moisture  :  it  were  not  amiss  there- 
fore to  try  it,  with  warm  waters  ;  the  one  exposed 
to  the  beams  of  the  moon,  the  other  with  some 
skreen  betwixt  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the 
water,  as  we  nee  to  Uie  sun  for  shade  i  and  to  see 
whether  the  fbrmer  will  cool  sooner.  And  it  were 
also  good  to  inqnire,  what  other  means  there  may 
be  to  draw  forth  the  exile  heat  which  ia  in  the  air; 
for  that  may  be  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce 
cold  weather. 

Eajieriments  in  consort  touching  the  vtrtion  and 

trantmutation  of  air  into  water. 

We  have  formerly  set  down  the  means  of  turning 
air  into  water,  in  the  experiment  17.  But  because 
it  is  magnale  naturee,  and  tcndeth  to  the  subduing  of 
a  Tcry  great  effect,  and  is  also  of  manifold  use,  we 
will  add  some  instances  in  consort  that  give  light 
thereunto. 

76.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Bailors  have  used,  every  night,  to  hang  fleeces  of 
wool  on  the  sides  of  their  ships,  the  wool  towards 
the  water;  and  that  Iher  have  crashed  fresh  water 
out  of  them,  in  the  morning,  for  their  use.  And  thus 
much  we  have  tried,  that  a  qoantiqr  of  wool  tied 
loose  together,  being  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  and 
banging  in  the  middle,  some  three  fathom  from  the 
water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter  time,  increased  in 
weight,  as  I  now  remember,  to  a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
Lydia,  near  Pergnmus,  there  were  certain  workmen 
in  time  of  wars  fled  into  caves ;  and  the  mouth  of 
the  caves  being  stopped  by  the  enemies,  they  were 
fomished.  But  long  time  after  the  dead  bones  were 
found ;  and  some  ressels  which  they  had  carried 
with  them ;  and  the  vessels  fall  of  water ;  and  that 
water  thicker,  and  more  towards  ice,  than  common 
wafer :  which  is  a  notable  instance  of  condensatioa 
and  indnraticm  by  burial  under  the  earth,  in  caves, 
for  a  long  time ;  and  of  version  also,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  air  into  water  \  if  any  of  those  vessels  were 
empty.  Try  therefore  a  small  bladder  hung  in 
snow,  and  the  like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quick- 
silver ;  and  if  you  find  the  bladders  fallen  or  shrunk, 
you  may  be  sure  the  air  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of 
those  bodies,  as  it  would  be  in  a  eave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in  the 
£ast  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open  in  a  room 
where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn  dry  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  though  it  stand  at  some  distance  from 
the  cloves.  In  the  country,  they  use  many  times,  in 
deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new  shorn,  to  set  some 
pails  of  water  by  in  the  same  room,  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  wool  But  it  may  be,  that  the  heat 
of  the  wool,  remaining  from  the  body  of  the  sheep, 
or  the  heat  gathered  by  the  lying  close  of  the  wo(^, 
helpeth  to  draw  the  watery  vapour :  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  the  version. 


79.  It  is  reported  also  credibly,  that  wool  new 
shorn,  being  laid  casually  upon  a  vesiiel  of  verjuice, 
after  some  time  had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of  the 
verjuice,  though  the  vessel  was  wh(4e  without  any 
flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole  open.  In  this  in- 
stance, there  is,  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted,  the  perco- 
lation or  suing  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wood; 
for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never  have  passed  through 
the  wood :  so  as,  it  seeroeth,  it  must  be  first  in  a 
kind  of  vapour,  before  it  pass. 

30.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  the  tmiae  that 
doth  facilitate  the  version  of  air  into  water,  when 
the  air  is  not  in  gross,  but  subtiUy  mingled  with 
tangible  bodies,  is,  as  hath  been  partly  touched  be- 
fore, for  that  tangible  bodies  have  an  antipathy  with 
air;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid  body  that  is  more 
dense  near  them,  they  will  draw  it:  and  after  they 
have  drawn  it,  they  will  condense  it  more,  and  in 
effect  incorporate  it ;  for  we  see  that  a  spunge,  or 
wool,  or  sugar,  or  a  woollen  cloth,  being  put  but  in 
part  in  water  or  wine,  will  draw  the  liquor  higher, 
and  beyond  the  place  where  the  water  or  wine 
cometb.  We  see  also  that  wood,  lute  strings,  and 
the  like,  do  swell  in  moist  seasons ;  as  appeareth  by 
the  breaking  of  the  strings,  the  hard  turning  of  the 
pegs,  and  the  bard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and 
opening  of  wainscot  doors :  which  is  a  kiiul  of  in- 
fusion :  and  is  much  like  to  an  infusitm  of  water, 
which  will  make  wood  to  swell;  as  we  see  in  the 
filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying  them  in 
water.  But  for  that  part  of  these  ezperimenls  which 
conceraeth  attraction,  we  will  reserve  it  to  the  pro- 
per title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  also  a  version  of  air  into  water  seen 
in  the  sweating  of  marbles  and  other  stones ;  and 
of  wainscot  before  and  in  mOist  weather.  This 
must  be,  either  by  some  moisture  the  body  yieldetb, 
or  else  by  the  moist  air  thickened  against  the  hard 
body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  latter ;  for  that 
we  see  wood  painted  with  oil  colour,  will  sotHier 
gather  drops  in  a  moist  night,  than  wood  altme; 
which  is  caused  by  the  smoothness  and  doaeneaa ; 
which  letteth  in  no  part  of  the  vapour,  and  ao  torn- 
eth  it  back,  and  thickeneth  it  into  dew.  We  see 
also,  that  breathing  upon  a  glass,  or  smooth  body, 
giveth  a  dew ;  and  in  frosty  mornings,  sach  as  we 
call  rime  frosts,  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon 
the  inside  of  glass  windows;  and  the  frost  itself 
upon  the  ground  is  but  a  version  or  c<Hidensation  of 
(he  moist  vapours  of  the  night,  into  a  watery  sub- 
stance :  dewa  likewise,  and  rain,  are  but  the  returns 
of  moist  vapours  condensed;  the  dew,  by  the  cold 
only  of  the  sun's  departure,  which  is  the  gentler 
cold ;  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which  they  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air;  which  is  the  more  violeBt 
cold. 

82.  It  is  very  probable,  as  hath  been  touched, 
that  that  which  will  turn  water  into  ice,  will  like- 
wise turn  air  some  degree  nearer  unto  water.  There- 
fore try  the  experiment  of  the  artificial  taming 
water  into  ice,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  anther 
place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and  the  ice  about 
it.  And  allhoi^h  it  be  a  greater  alteration  to  tnm 
air  into  water,  than  water  into  ice;  yet  there  is  this 
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hope,  thft  by  eontinning  the  air  l<mger  time,  the 
efiet  will  follow :  for  that  artiffcial  conversion  of 
water  iDto  ice,  ia  the  work  of  a  few  houn;  and  this 
of  air  naj  be  tried  hy  a  month's  space  or  the  like. 

EtperiwMt  in  <antort  touching  indunUitm  of 
bodies. 

iDdnntiaii,  or  lapidifieation  of  sabstaneet  more 
■pft,  is  likewiae  another  degree  of  condensation ;  and 
is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effecting  and 
amleniHng  thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be  inquired. 
It  ia  effected  by  three  means.  The  first  is  by  cold ; 
vhoK  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate,  as 
hath  been  said.  The  second  is  by  heat ;  which  id 
D0(  proper  but  by  consequence ;  for  the  heat  doth 
mnmate;  and  by  attenuation  doth  send  forth  the 
■luit  and  moister  part  of  a  body ;  and  upon  that,  the 
Bore  groas  of  the  tangible  parts  do  contract  and  serre 
thf msclves  together ;  both  to  avoid  ncnum,  as  fliey 
faQ  and  dso  to  mnnite  themaelTes  againat  the 
farce  ai  die  fire,  which  they  have  snared.  And 
the  third  is  by  assimilatim ;  when  a  hard  body 
awailateth  a  aoft,  being  contigoona  to  it. 

The  eramples  of  indoration,  taking  them  prcnnis- 
cDoosly,  are  many :  as  the  generation  of  stones  with- 
in the  earth,  which  at  the  first  are  but  rude  earth  or 
1^ ;  and  to  of  minerals,  which  come,  no  doubt,  at 
fint  of  juices  concrete,  which  afterwards  indarate : 
■od  M  of  porcellane,  which  is  an  artificial  cement, 
boned  in  the  earth  a  long  time  ;  and  so  the  making 

brick  and  tile :  also  the  making  of  glass  of  a  cer- 
tain sand  and  brake-roots,  and  some  other  matters; 
alio  the  exudations  of  rock-diamtmds  and  crystal, 
which  harden  with  time ;  alao  the  induration  of 
beaiamber,  wheh  is  a  soft  substance :  as  appeareth 
I7  the  flies  and  spiders  which  are  found  In  it;  and 
■Buy  more :  but  we  will  speak  of  them  distinctly. 

81  For  indnrationa  by  cold,  there  be  few  triala 
of  it;  for  we  hare  no  strong  or  intense  cold  here  on 
tbe  tnrface  of  the  earth,  so  near  the  beams  of  the 
am,  and  the  heavens.  The  likeliest  trial  is  by 
■ow  and  ice ;  for  as  snow  and  ice,  especially  being 
liolpeii  and  their  coM  activated  by  nitre,  or  salt,  will 
hoB  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few  hours ;  so  it 
B'T  be,  it  win  turn  wood  or  stiff  clay  into  stone,  in 
time.  Put  therefore  into  a  conserving  pit 
<if  ntow  and  ice,  adding  some  quantity  of  salt  and 
nifTe,  s  iriece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  tough  clay,  and 
I**  it  lie  a  month  or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  ia  by  metalline  watm,  which 
virtual  cold  in  them.    Fnt  tfaerefbre  wood  or 

el>T  into  smith's  water,  or  other  metalline  water, 
try  whether  it  will  not  harden  in  some  reaaon- 
3ble  time.  But  I  understand  it  of  metalline  waters 
Aat  come  by  waahing  or  quenching;  and  not  of 
(>naig  waters  that  come  by  dissolution  j  for  they 
loo  corrosive  to  consolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  some  natu- 
ral spring  wafers,  that  will  inlapidate  wood ;  so  that 
you  shall  see  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part 
•Iwe  the  water  shall  continue  wood ;  and  the  part 
ondfT  Ihe  water  shall  be  himed  into  a  kind  of  gra- 
"Dy  stone.  It  ia  likely  those  waters  are  of  some 
■'•■BiK  mixture ;  but  there  would  be  more  parti- 


ctilar  inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  certain,  that  an 
egg  waa  fonnd,  having  lain  many  years  in  the  hot- 
torn  of  a  moat,  where  the  earth  had  somewhat  over- 
grown it ;  and  this  egg  was  come  to  the  hardness 
of  a  stone,  and  had  the  cdoura  of  the  white  and 
yolk  perfect,  and  the  shell  shining  in  small  grains 
like  sugar  or  alabaster, 

86.  Another  experience  there  ia  of  induration  hy 
cold,  which  is  already  found;  which  is,  that  metals 
themselves  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and 
quenching  in  cold  water  :  for  cold  ever  worketh 
most  potently  npon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  must  be  considered 
that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of  the  moister  parts, 
doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks,  lilea,  &e. 
or  if  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  roaketh  the  grosser 
part  itself  run  and  meh  ;  as  in  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary {^ss ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth,  as  we 
see  in  the  inner  parts  of  furnaces,  and  in  the  vitrifi- 
cation of  brick,  uid  of  metals.  And  in  the  former 
of  these,  which  is  the  hardening  by  baking  without 
melting,  the  heat  hath  theae  degrees ;  first,  it  in- 
durateth,  and  then  maketh  fragile;  and  lastly  it 
doth  incinerate  and  calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  an  induration  with 
toughness,  and  less  fragility,  a  middle  way  would 
be  taken ;  which  is  that  which  Aristotle  hath  well 
noted ;  but  would  be  thoroughly  verified.  It  is  to 
decoct  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
they  most  be  such  bodies  into  which  the  water  will 
not  enter ;  as  stone  and  metal :  for  if  they  be  bodies 
into  which  the  water  will  enter,  then  long  seething 
will  rather  soften  than  indurate  them  ;  as  liath  been 
tried  in  eggs,  &c.  therefore  softer  bodies  must  be 
pnt  into  bottlea,  and  the  bottles  hung  into  water 
aeething,  with  ^e  montha  open  above  the  water, 
diat  no  water  may  get  in ;  fat  hy  this  meana  the 
virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter ;  and  sneh  a 
heat,  as  will  not  make  the  body  adust  or  firagile ; 
but  the  substance  of  the  water  will  be  shut  out. 
This  experiment  we  made  and  it  sorted  thus.  It 
was  tried  with  a  piece  of  ft«e-8tone,  and  with  pew- 
ter, pnt  into  the  water  at  large.  The  ftve-stone  we 
found  received  in  some  water ;  for  it  was  softer  and 
easier  to  scrape  than  a  piece  of  the  same  stone  kept 
dry.  But  the  pewter,  into  which  no  water  could 
enter,  became  more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and 
less  flexible  by  much.  There  were  also  put  into  an 
earthen  bottle,  placed  as  before,  a  good  pellet  of 
clay,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  piece 
of  firee-stone.  The  clay  came  forth  almost  of  the 
hardness  of  stone )  the  cheese  likewise  very  hard, 
and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the  chalk  and  the  free-stme 
much  harder  than  they  were.  The  colour  of  the 
clay  inclined  not  a  whit  to  the  colour  of  brick,  but 
rather  to  white,  as  in  ordinary  drying  by  the  sun. 
Note,  that  all  the  former  trials  were  made  by  a 
boiling  upon  a  good  hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as 
it  consumed,  with  other  hot  water ;  but  the  boiling 
was  but  for  twelve  hours  only ;  and  it  is  like  that 
the  experiment  would  have  been  more  effectual,  if 
the  boiling  had  been  for  two  or  three  days,  as  ve 
prescribed  before. 

89.  As  touching  assimilation,  for  there  is  a  de- 
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gree  of  assimilatioii  eren  in  inAtiimate  bodies,  we 
aee  examples  of  it  in  some  stones  in  clay-grounds, 
lying  near  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  where  pebble  is ; 
in  which  yoa  may  manifestly  see  divers  pebbles 
gathered  together,  and  a  enut  of  cement  or  stone 
between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves; 
and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  <d  purpose,  1^ 
taking  olay,  and  putting  in  it  diven  pebble  stoiKS, 
thick  Mt,  to  see  wheAer,  in  cmtinnance  of  time,  it 
will  not  be  harder  than  other  clay  of  the  same  lump, 
in  which  no  pebbles  are  set.  We  see  also  in  ruins 
of  old  walls,  etpecially  towards  the  bottom,  the  mor- 
tar will  become  as  hard  as  the  brick ;  we  see  also 
that  the  wood  on  the  sides  of  vessels  of  wine,  ga- 
thereth  a  cmst  of  tartar  harder  than  the  wood  itself; 
and  scales  likewise  grow  to  the  teeth,  harder  than 
the  teeth  themselves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  assimilation  ap- 
pcareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and  living  creatures : 
for  no  nourishment  that  the  tree  receiveth,  or  that 
the  living  creature  receiveth,  is  so  hard  as  wood, 
bfHK,  or  horn,  &c.  but  is  indurated  after  by  assimi- 
lation. 

EaperiiMnt  tcUtary  touching  tht  venion  of  iMi(«r 
into  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  die  nnderatanding  is  like  the  eye 
of  the  sense :  tax  as  yoa  may  see  great  objects 
through  small  eramiiea,  or  levels  {  so  yon  may  see 
great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and  contemp- 
tible instances.  The  speedy  depredation  of  air 
upon  watery  moisture,  and  version  of  the  same  into 
air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  visible,  than  in  the 
sudden  discharge  or  vanishing  of  a  little  cloud  of 
breath  or  vapour  from  glass,  or  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  or  any  such  pdished  body,  such  as  doth  not 
at  all  detain  ta  imbibe  the  moisture  ;  for  the  misti- 
ness scattereth  and  breaketh  up  suddenly.  But  the 
like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  discharge ; 
not  because  it  sticketh  faster;  but  because  air 
preyeth  upon  water  i  and  flame  and  fire  upm  cH ; 
and  therefore  to  take  out  a  spot  of  grease  they  use 
a  coal  upon  brown  paper;  beeauae  fire  wwketh 
upon  grease  or  oil,  as  air  doth  upon  water.  And 
we  see  paper  oiled,  or  wood  aled,  or  the  like,  last 
long  moist;  but  wet  with  water,  dry  or  putrify 
sooner.  The  cause  is,  for  that  air  meddleth  little 
with  the  moisture  of  oiL 

Ba^trimeiU  soliiaiy  touching  the  force  of  union, 

92.  There  is  an  admirable  demonstration  in  &e 
same  trifling  instance  of  the  little  cloud  upon  glass, 
or  gems,  or  blades  of  swords,  of  the  force  of  union, 
even  in  the  least  quantities,  and  weakest  bodies, 
how  much  it  conduceth  to  preservation  of  the  present 
form,  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  For  mark  well 
the  discharge  of  that  clond ;  and  yoa  shall  see  it 
ever  break  up,  flrst  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in  the 
midst  We  see  likewise,  that  moeh  water  draweth 
Sorth  the  jnice  of  the  body  infiisedi  but  little  water 
is  imbibed  by  the  body:  and  this  is  a  principal 
cause,  why  in  qperati<«  apon  bodies  for  their  version 
or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  qoantities  doth  not 
answer  the  trial  in  small ;  and  so  deceiveth  many : 


for  that,  I  say,  the  greater  body  resisteth  more  any 
alteration  of  form,  and  requiretb  far  greater  stimgdi 
in  the  active  body  that  should  subdue  it. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  producing  of  fea- 
thert  and  hairt  of  diver*  colours. 

93.  We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  fifth  instance, 
of  the  cause  of  orient  cdonrs  in  Urds ;  whi^  is  by 
the  fineness  of  the  strainer ;  we  will  bow  endeavcRir 
to  rednce  the  same  axion  to  a  work.  For  thia 
writing  of  oar  "  ^Iva  Sylvanun"  is,  to  speak  pro- 
perly, luA  natural  histwy,  hot  a  high  kind  of  natu- 
ral magic  For  it  is  not  a  description  only  of 
nature,  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  and 
strange  works.  Try  therefore  the  anointing  over  of 
pigeons,  or  other  birds,  when  they  are  but  in  their 
down  ;  or  of  whelps,  cutting  their  hair  as  abort  as 
'may  be ;  or  of  some  other  beast ;  with  some  oint- 
ment that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  flesh,  and  that  will 
harden  and  stick  very  close ;  and  see  whether  it  will 
not  alter  the  colours  of.the  feathers  or  hair.  It  i^ 
received,  that  the  pulling  off  the  first  feathers  of 
birds  clean,  will  make  ttie  new  come  forth  white : 
and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a  pennriona  colour, 
and  where  moisture  is  scant  So  blue  violets,  and 
other  flowers^  if  (bey  be  stsrved,  turn  pale  and 
white]  Irirds  and  h<n8es,  by  age  or  scar^  tara 
white  I  and  the  hoar  hairs  of  men  oonw  fay  the  aame 
reasm.  And  therefore  in  birds,  it  is  very  likely, 
that  the  feathers  that  come  first  will  be  many  times 
of  divers  colours,  according  to  the  nature  <^  the 
bird,  for  that  the  skin  is  more  porous ;  but  when  the 
skin  is  more  shut  and  close,  the  feathers  will  e<une 
white.  This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the 
producing  of  birds  and  beasts  of  strange  colours ; 
but  also  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  colours 
themselves ;  which  of  diem  require  a  finer  pmnsity, 
and  which  a  grosser. 

Experiment  soiitary  touching  the  nourishment  itf 
iiving  creatures  before  they  be  brought  forth. 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  Providence,  that  hath  been 
truly  observed  by  sane,  that  the  yc^  of  the  egg 
conduceth  little  to  die  generation  of  the  Nrd,  bat 

only  to  the  nourishment  of  the  same;  for  if  a 
chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  you 
shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  is 
needful,  that  birds  that  are  shaped  witfafrnt  the 
female's  womb  have  in  the  egg,  as  well  matter  of 
nourishment  as  matter  of  generation  for  the  body. 
For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  severed  from  the  bo^ 
of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourishment  from  the 
hen,  but  only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. 
But  beasts  and  men  need  not  the  matter  of  nooriab- 
ment  within  themselves,  because  they  are  shaped 
within  the  womb  of  the  female,  and  are  Doanafaed 
contfamally  from  her  bo^y* 

Si^tnriments  in  consort  touching  sympathy  mnd 
antipathjf  for  aiedicinat  use. 

93.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that 
cantharides  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  tooch 
the  bladder,  and  exulcerate  it  if  they  stay  on  long. 
It  is  likewise  received  that  m  kind  oi  stone^  which 
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ihej  bring  out  of  the  Weit  IndieB*  halh  a  peculiar 
faice  to  move  grafel,  and  to  diBtdlTe  the  Btone: 
iiuonueb,  as  Uid  but  to  the  wrist,  it  hath  so  fotci- 
U;  MBt  down  ^vel,  as  men  have  been  f^taA  to 
remoTC  it,  it  was  so  violent 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 
nence,  that  the  soles  of  the  feet  hare  great  nffinity 
with  die  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach ;  as 
m  see  going  wet-shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not, 
iffectetb  both :  applications  of  hot  powders  to  the 
f«t  attenuate  first,  and  after  dry  the  rheum :  and 
ibeifAiR  a  physician  that  woold  be  mystical,  pre- 
Kribeth,  for  the  eore  of  the  riKmn,  that  a  man 
^Mold  walk  coDtinDBlty  upon  a  eaBMoile-allejf 
■eiiing,  that  he  thonld  pnt  camomile  witfun  his 
Htb.  likewise  pigeons  Ueedhig,  applied  to  the 
■tki  of  the  fleet,  eaae  the  head :  and  soporiferous 
■cdidBei  applied  nnto  them,  prordke  sleep. 

97.  It  aeemefli,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  empathy 
with  die  head,  so  the  wrists  and  hands  have  a  sym- 
palfay  with  the  heart ;  we  see  the  affects  and  pas- 
0003  of  the  heart  and  spirits  are  notably  disclosed 
by  the  pulse :  and  it  is  often  tried,  that  juices  of 
itod^y-flowers,  roee^ampian,  garlick,  and  other 
thisgi,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  renewed,  hare 
ored  long  agues.  And  I  conceive,  that  washing 
with  certain  liquors  the  palms  of  the  hands  doth 
mch  good :  and  they  do  weU  in  heats  of  agues,  to 
h(M  m  die  hands  ^gi  of  alabasteT  and  balls  of 
crritaL 

Of  these  things  we  shall  speak  more,  when  we 
hndk  the  title  of  empathy  and  anttpathj  in  the 
proper  place. 

S^firiwmt  Mlitmy  touching  the  teeret  proctutg  of 
nature. 

tt.  The  knowle^  of  man  hitherto  hath  been 
^etonined  by  the  view  or  sight ;  so  that  whatso- 
mr  is  inrisible,  either  in  respect  of  the  fineness  of 
the  body  itself,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  or  of 
^  nkilty  of  the  motion,  is  Uttle  inquired.  And 
}rt  diese  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  princi- 
pally; and  without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true 
uilf  ri>  and  indicaticms  of  the  proceedings  of  nature. 
'Hie  s[ririts  or  pneomaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible 
are  scarce  known.  Sometimes  they  take 
for  vaeonm ;  whereas  they  are  the  most  active 

bodies.  Sometimes  they  take  them  for  air  t  from 
^>ich  tbey  differ  exceedingly,  as  mnch  as  wine 
6t<B  water ;  and  as  wood  firam  earth.  Sonetimes 
tli^will  hare  tfaem  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion 
^  Ae  clement  of  fire  i  whereas  eonie  of  them  are 
(nde  ud  edd.  And  sometimea  they  will  have 
Aen  to  be  the  virtnea  and  qoalilies  of  the  tangible 
pwti  irtiieh  they  see  (  whereas  tiiey  are  things  by 
''tnidves.  Ai^  then,  when  they  come  to  plants 
Ud  liring  creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And 
"Kh  superficial  specnlatioos  they  have ;  like  pro- 
^«ti«,^  that  show  things  inward,  when  they  are 
^  painUngs.  Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words, 
W  mfiiritely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are 
lulling  else  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  propor- 
|x><ii  and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as 
>D  an  integoment.   And  they  he  no  less  differing 
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one  from  the  other,  than  the  dense  or  tangible  parts : 
and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more 
or  less ;  and  they  are  never  almost  at  rest ;  and 
fh>m  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed 
arefaction,  colliquation,  concoction,  maturation,  pu- 
trefection,  vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of 
nature :  for,  as  we  have  figured  them  in  our  "  Sa- 
pientia  Yeterum,"  in  the  fable  of  Proserpina,  you 
shall  in  the  infernal  regiment  hear  little  doings  of 
Plato,  but  most  of  Proserpina ;  for  tangible  parts  in 
bodies  are  stupid  things  ;  and  the  spirits  do  in  effect 
all.  As  for  the  differences  of  tangible  parts  in 
bodies,  the  industry  of  the  chemists  hath  given  some 
light,  in  discerning  by  their  separations  the  oUy, 
ende,  pure,  impure,  fhie,  gross  parts  of  bodies,  and 
Uie  like.  And  the  phyaieians  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  herln  and  drugs  have  divers  parts; 
as  that  opium  hath  a  stupefoctive  part,  and  a  heat- 
ing part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  sweat 
following;  and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts, 
and  astringent  parts,  ftc.  But  this  whole  inquisition 
is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  And  for  the 
more  subtle  differences  of  the  minute  parts,  and  the 
posture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  ako  hath  great 
effects,  they  are  not  at  all  touched ;  as  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  which  do  so  great 
effects,  they  have  not  been  observed  at  all ;  because 
they  are  invisible,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye  ;  but  yet 
they  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience :  as  De- 
mocritos  said  well,  when  they  charged  him  to  bold, 
that  the  wmld  was  made  of  such  little  motes,  as  were 
seen  in  the  son :  *'  Atomus,"  saith  he,  "  necessitate 
ntimla  et  experientin  esse  eonrincitnr;  atomnm 
enim  nemo  nnqtwm  vidit.**  And  therefwe  the  tu- 
mult in  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  they  are 
compressed,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  flight  of  biodies 
through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched  before,  and  shall  be 
throughly  handled  in  due  place,  is  not  seen  at  all. 
But  nevertheless,  if  you  know  it  not,  or  inquire  it 
not  attentively  and  diligently,  yon  shall  never  be 
able  to  discern,  and  much  less  to  produce,  a  number 
of  mechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  motions 
corporal,  within  the  enclosures  of  bodies,  whereby 
the  effects,  which  were  mentioned  before,  pass  be- 
tween the  spirits  and  the  tangible  parts,  which  are 
arefoction,  eolliqnation,  concoction,  maturation,  &c. 
they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But  Aey  are  put  off 
by  the  names  €f  virtues,  and  natures,  and  actions, 
and  passions,  and  auch  oAer  logical  words. 

Eaepwmmt  solitary  touching  the  pouier  of  heat. 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  <tf  all  powers  in  nature  heat 
is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame  of  nature,  and  in  the 
works  of  art.  Certain  it  is  likewise,  that  the  effects 
of  heat  are  most  advanced,  when  it  worketh  upon  a 
body  without  loss  or  dissipation  of  the  matter ;  for 
that  ever  betrayeth  the  account,  And  therefore  it 
is  true,  that  the  power  of  heat  is  best  perceived  in 
diatiUatiotu,  which  are  performed  in  close  vessels 
and  receptacles.  But  yet  there  is  a  higher  degree4 
for  howsoever  distillations  do  keep  the  body  in  cells 
and  cloisters,  without  going  abroad,  yet  they  give 
space'  onto  bodies  to  turn  into  vapotirj  to  return 
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into  liquor  [  nnd  to  separate  one  part  fmn  another. 
So  as  nature  doth  expatiate,  although  it  hath  not 
full  liber^ ;  whereby  the  true  and  ultimate  opera* 
lions  of  heat  are  not  attained.  But  if  bodies  may 
be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such  reciprocation  of 
rarefaction,  and  of  condensation,  and  of  separati<Hi* 
admitted  f  then  it  is  like  that  this  Proteus  of  matter, 
being  held  by  the  sleeves,  will  turn  and  change  into 
many  metamorphoses.  Take  therefore  a  square 
vessel  of  iron,  in  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  it  have 
good  thick  and  stnng  sides.  Put  into  it  a  cube  of 
wood,  that  may  fill  it  as  close  as  may  be ;  and  let  it 
have  a  cover  of  iron,  as  strong  at  least  as  the  sides ; 
and  let  it  be  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  che- 
mists. Then  place  the  vessel  within  burning  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  some  few  hours'  space.  Then 
take  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  cover, 
and  see  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  I  conceive, 
that  since  all  inflammation  and  evaporation  are  ut- 
terly prohibited,  and  the  body  still  turned  upon  itself, 
that  one  of  these  two  effects  will  follow :  either 
that  the  body  of  the  wood  will  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  amalgama,  as  the  chemists  call  it;  or  that  the 
finer  part  will  be  turned  into  air,  and  the  grosser 
stick  as  it  were  baked,  and  inonistate  wpoa  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  bemg  become  of  a  denser  matter  than 
the  wood  itself  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take 
also  water,  and  put  it  in  the  like  vessel,  stoj^d  as 
before ;  bat  use  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the  ves- 
sel sometimes  from  the  fire  i  and  again,  after  some 
small  time,  when  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heating  of  it; 
and  repeat  this  alteration  some  few  times  :  and  if 
you  can  once  bring  to  pass,  that  the  water,  which  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  bodies,  be  changed  in  colour, 
odour,  or  taste,  after  the  manner  of  compound  bodies, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  great  work  wrought 
in  nature,  and  a  notable  entrance  made  into  strange 
changes  of  bodies  and  productions ;  and  also  a  way 
made  to  do  that  by  fire,  in  small  time,  which  the  sui 


ana  age  do  in  long  time.  Bat  of  the  admirable 
effects  of  this  distillation  in  close,  for  so  we  will  call 
it,  which  ia  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living 
creatures,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  separateth,  we 
will  speak  fully,  in  the  due  place  ;  not  that  we  aim 
at  the  making  of  Paracelsus's  pygmies,  or  any  such 
prodigious  ft^esi  but  that  we  know  the  effects  d 
heat  will  be  such,  as  will  scarce  fall  under  the  con- 
ceit of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  altogether  kept  in. 

BxperimeiU  tolitary  touching  the  impotsibility 
of  armihiiatimt. 

100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature 
than  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly 
annihilated  \  but  that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  om- 
nipotency  of  God  to  make  somewhat  of  nothing,  so 
it  requireth  the  like  onmipotency  to  turn  somewhat 
into  nothing.  And  therefore  it  is  well  said  by  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  sect  of  the  chemists,  that  there 
is  no  such  way  to  effect  the  strange  transmutations 
of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge  by  all  means  the 
reducing  of  them  to  nothing.  And  herein  is  contained 
also  a  great  seoet  of  preservation  of  bodies  from 
change  I  for  if  yon  can  iwohibit,  that  they  neither 
torn  into  air,  because  no  air  cometh  to  them ;  nor  go 
into  the  bodies  a^jacen^  becanse  th^  are  utteriy 
heterogeneal )  nor  make  a  rouid  and  ciicuLition 
within  themselves ;  they  will  never  change,  though 
they  be  in  their  nature  never  so  perishable  or  mu- 
table. ,  We  see  how  flies,  and  spiders,  and  the 
like,  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than 
the  monument  and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any 
king.  And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of  bodies  put 
into  quicksilver.  But  then  they  must  be  but  thin, 
as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment ;  for  if 
they  have  a  great  crassitude,  they  will  alter  in  their 
own  body,  though  they  ipend  not.  Bnt  of  this  we 
shall  speak  more  when  we  handle  the  title  of  etxt- 
servation  of  bodies. 
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Sxptrimtntt  in  consort  touching  Muiie. 

Music,  in  the  practice,  hath  been  well  pursued, 
and  in  good  variety  ;  but  in  the  theory,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  yielding  of  the  causes  of  the  practice, 
very  weakly  i  being  reduced  into  certain  mystical 
sabtilties  of  no  nse  and  not  much  truth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  after  our  manner,  join  the  contemplative 
and  active  part  together. 

101.  All  sounds  are  either  mtuic&l  sounds,  which 
we  call  tones  j  wherennto  Ihey  may  be  an  harmony ) 
which  sounds  are  eyer  eqnal  i  as  singing,  the  soimds 
of  stringed  and  wind  instmments,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  &c.  I  or  immudcal  sounds,  which  are  ever  un- 
equal ;  such  as  are  the  voice  in  speaking,  all  whis- 
perings, all  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  except  they 
be  singing-birds,  all  percussions  of  stones,  wood, 
parchment,  skins,  as  in  drams,  and  infinite  others. 


102.  The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever 
from  such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  pores 
equal ;  as  well  as  the  sounds  themselves  are  equal ; 
and  such  are  the  percussions  of  metal,  as  in  bells ; 
of  glass,  as  in  the  fiUipping  of  a  drinking  glaaa;  of 
air,  as  in  men's  voices  whilst  they  sing,  in  pipes» 
whistles,  organs,  stringed  instruments,  &c. ;  and  of 
water,  as^  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regals,  or  or- 
gans, and  other  hydraulics ;  wl^eh  the  andenta  had, 
and  Nero  did  so  moch  esteem,  bat  are  iHnr  lost. 
And  if  any  man  think,  that  the  string  of  the  Ikht 
and  the  string  of  the  vid  are  neither  oif  them  equal 
bodies,  and  yet  produce  traes,  he  is  in  an  error. 
For  the  sound  is  not  created  between  the  bow  or 
plectrum  and  the  string ;  but  between  the  string  nnd 
the  air ;  no  more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or 
qnill  and  the  string  in  other  instruments.  So  th«re 
are,  in  effect,  but  three  percossions  that  create  tones ; 
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permsaoiit  of  UHaiM,  «n^)rtifac•ding  gUaa  and  the 
Vkt,  percuanona  of  air,  and  pentturiima  of  water. 

103.  The  diapuon  or  eight  in  musieiatha  sweet- 
est concord,  iasonioeh  as  it  is  in  eflbet  an  unison  • 
u  we  see  in  InCea  that  are  strung  in  the  base  Strings 
with  two  strings,  one  an  eight  above  another ;  which 
make  but  as  one  sound.  And  every  eighth  note  in 
ascent,  as  from  eight  to  fifteen,  fnun  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two,  and  so  in  infinitum,  are  but  scales  of  diapason. 
The  cause  is  dark,  and  hath  not  been  rendered  hy 
soy;  and  therefore  would  be  better  contemplated. 
It  seemeth  that  air,  which  is  the  sabjeet  of  sounds, 
in  sounds  that  are'  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal, 
as  hath  been  said,  admittetfa  much  Tariety ;  as  w« 
see  in  the  voices  of  living  creatures ;  and  likewise 
in  the  voieea  of  several  men,  for  we  are  capable  to 
djaeem  aeveral  men  1^  tfadr  voices  i  and  in  the  eon* 
jogalion  of  letters,  whence  articnlale  aaaads  proceed  i 
whidi  of  all  othera  are  most  various.  Bnt  in  the 
asmda  whieh  we  call  tones,  that  are  ever  equal,  the 
air  is  not  able  to  cast  itself  into  any  audi  variety ; 
but  is  forced  to  recur  into  one  and  the  same  posture 
or  &igiiTe,  only  differing  in  greatness  and  amallnesa. 
So  we  see  figures  may  be  made  of  lines,  crooked 
and  straight,  in  infinite  variety,  where  there  is  in- 
fqinti^  !  bnt  circles,  or  squares,  or  triangles  equi- 
lateral, whieh  are  all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ 
bnt  in  greater  or  lesser. 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  lest  any  man 
should  thhik,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  number 
of  ei^^  to  create  the  di^ason,  that  this  eompata- 
tioB  i[  eight  ia  a  thing  mther  received,  than  any 
tone  compatatioo.  For  a  true  compntatj«i  oi^ht 
ever  to  be  distribntion  into  equal  portions.  Now 
there  be  interrenittit  in  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones, 
two  bcmdia,  or  half-notes :  so  as  if  you  divide  the 
tones  equally,  the'  eight  is  bat  seven  wh<Ae  and 
equal  notes ;  and  if  yoa  sabdiride  that  into  half- 
notes,  as  it  is  in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the 
msBiber  of  thirteen. 

1 05.  Yet  this  is  tme,  that  in  the  ordinary  rises 
snd  foils  of  the  voice  of  man,  not  measuring  the 
tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half-notes,  which  is  the 
e^nal  measure,  there  fall  out  to  be  two  benK^Is,  as 
haft  been  said,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapason : 
snd  this  varying  is  natural.  For  if  a  man  would 
nideavoarto  raise  or  fall  his  voice,  still  by  half-notes, 
like  the  stops  of  a  Intej  or  hy  whole  notes  alone 
without  halft,BB  fliras  an  eight  t  he  will  n(M  be  aUe 
to  frame  his  voice  unto  it  Which  ^oweth,  that 
after  every  three  irMe  notes,  natnre  requireUt,  for 
an  hannonical  use,  one  half-note  to  be  interposed. 

106.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  rir- 
toe  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  concent  of  notes, 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-ntimber,  than  to 
the  entire  number ;  as  namely,  (hat  the  sound  re- 
lumeth  after  six  or  after  twelve ;  so  ^at  the  seventli 
or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  sixth  or 
the  twelfth ;  and  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth  are 
but  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  retam. 

107.  The  concords  in  music  which  are  perfect  or 
semi-perfect,  between  the  unison  and  the  diapason, 
are  tfie  fifth,  which  is  the  most  perfect ;  the  third 
next;  and  the  sixth,  which  is  more  harsh :  and,  as 
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the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myself  and  some 
other  yet,  the  fourth  which  they  call  diatessaron. 
As  for  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  so  in  infini- 
tum, Oiey  be  but  reeurrenees  of  the  former,  vis.  of 
the  third,  the  fifth,  «id  the  sixth;  being  an  eiglit 
respectively  from  them. 

108.  For  discords,  the  second  and  the  seventh  are 
of  all  others  the  most  odious,  in  harnKHiy,  to  the 
sense;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the  unison, 
the  other  next  under  the  diapason  :  which  may 
show,  that  harmony  reqnireth  a  competent  distance 
of  notes. 

109.  In  harmony,  if  there  he  not  a  discord  to  the 
base,  it  doth  not  disturb  the  harmony,  though  there 
be  a  discord  to  the  higher  parts )  so  the  discord  he 
not  of  the  two  that  are  o^ons  ]  and  therefore  the 
ordinary  eoneent  of  four  parts  consisteth  of  an  eight, 
a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  Ae  bascf  bnt  that  fifth  is  a 
fourth  to  tbe  treble,  and  the  third  is  a  sixth.  And 
the  cause  is,  (or  that  the  base  striking  more  air, 
doUi  overcome  and  drown  the  treble,  unless  the  dis- 
cord be  very  odious )  and  so  hideth  a  small  imper- 
fection. For  we  see,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  strings 
of  a  lute,  there  sonndeth  not  the  sound  of  the  treble, 
nor  any  mixt  sound,  but  only  the  sound  of  the  base. 

110.  We  have  no  music  of  quarter-notes ;  and  it 
may  be  they  are  not  capable  of  haimony :  for  we 
see  die  half-notes  themselves  do  but  interpose  some- 
times. Nevertheless  we  have  some  slides  or  re- 
lishes of  the  voice  or  strings,  as  it  were  continued 
wi^oot  notes,  frmn  one  tone  to  another,  rising  or 
Mling,  which  'are  delightfbL 

111.  The  causes  of  that  whieh  is  pleasing  or  in- 
grate  to  the  -hearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
which  is  plea^ng  m  ingrate  to  Ae  sight.  There  be 
two  things  pleasing  to  the  sight,  leaving  pictures 
and  ahflpes  aside,  which  are  but  secondary  objects; 
and  please  or  displease  but  in  memoryt  these  two 
are  colours  and  order.  The  pleasing  of  CKttour  sym- 
boliseth  witii  the  pleasing  of  any  single  tone  to  the 
ear;  but  the  pleasing  of  order  doth  symbolise  with 
harmony.  And  therefore  we  see  in  gsrden-knots, 
and  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal  and  well  an- 
swering figures,  as  globes,  pyramids,  cones,  cylin- 
ders, &c.  how  they  please ;  whereas  unequal  figures 
are  but  deformities.  And  both  these  [Measures,  that 
of  the  eye,  and  that  of  tite  ear,  are  but  the  effects  of 
equality,  good  propwtioR,  or  correspondence:  so 
tlmt,  fmt  of  queslimi,  eqirali^  and  correspondence 
are  die  eaoses  of  humony.  But  to  find  the  proper- 
tion  of  that  correspondence,  is  more  abstruse  j  where- 
of notwithstanding  we  shall  ^ak  somewhat,  when 
we  handle  tones,  in  the  general  inquiry  of  sounds. 

112.  Tones  are  not  so  apt  altogether  to  procure 
sleep  as  some  other  sotmds  i  as  the  wind,  the  purling 
of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  sweet  voice  of  one  that 
readeth,  &c.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  tones, 
because  they  are  equal  and  slide  not,  do  more  strike 
and  erect  the  sense  than  the  other.  And  overmuch 
attentitm  hindereth  deep. 

113.  There  be  in  music  certain  figures  or  tropes, 
almost  agreeing  with  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
with  the  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other  senses. 
First,  the  division  and  qnavering,  whieh  please  so 
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much  in  music,  have  an  agreeroent  with  the  glitter- 
ing of  light ;  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a 
wave.  Again,  the  &IHng  from  a  discord  to  a  con- 
cord, which  maketh  ^at  sweetness  in  mude,  hath 
an  agreement  with  the  aflectioiu,  which  are  rein- 
tegrated to  the  better,  after  some  dislikes )  it  agreeth 
also  with  the  taste,  which  is  soon  glutted  with  that 
which  is  sweet  alone.  The  sliding  Arom  the  close 
or  cadence,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  figure  in 
rhetoric,  which  they  call  pneter  expectatum ;  for 
there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  re- 
ports, and  fuges,  have  an  agreement  with  the  figures 
in  rhetoric,  of  repetition  and  traduction.  The 
triples,  and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement 
with  the  changes  of  motions ;  as  when  galliard  time, 
and  measure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance. 

114,  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  observed, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  kinds  of  music, 
hare  most  operation  upon  manners ;  as,  to  encourage 
men,  and  nuke  them  warlike ;  to  make  them  soft 
and  effeminate  I  to  make  them  grave  i  to  make  them 
light ;  to  make  them  gentle  and  inclined  to  pity,  &c. 
The  caose  is,  for  that  the  sense  hearing  striketh 
the  spirits  more  immediately  than  the  other  senses ; 
and  more  incorporeslly  than  the  smelling ;  for  the 
sight,  taste,  and  feeling,  have  their  organs  not  of  so 
present  and  immediate  accpss  to  the  spirits,  as  the 
hearing  hath.  And  as  for  the  smelling,  which  in- 
deed worketh  also  immediately  upon  the  spirit,  and 
is  forcible  while  the  object  remaineth,  it  is  with  a 
communication  of  the  breath  or  vapour  of  the  object 
odorale;  but  harmony  entering  easily,  and  mingling 
not  at  all,  and  commg  with  a  manifest  motion,  doth 
by  cuRtom  of  often  afiecting  the  spirits,  and  putting 
them  into  one  kind  of  posture,  alter  not  a  little  the 
nature  of  the  spirits,  even  when  the  object  is  removed. 
And  therefore  we  see,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in 
their  own  nature,  have  in  themselves  some  aflSnily 
with  the  affections  i  as  there  be  merry  tunes,dolefal 
tunes,  solemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  men's  minds 
to  pity ;  warlike  tunes,  &c.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel 
if  )hey  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  have 
a  predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the  spiritsin  them- 
selves. But  yet  it  hath  been  noted,  that  though  this 
variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the  spirits  to  variety  of 
passions,  conform  unto  them,  yet  generally  music 
feedelh  that  disposition  of  the  spirits,  which  it  find- 
eth.  We  see  also,  that  several  airs  and  tunes  do 
please  several  nations  and  persons,  according  to  the 
sympathy  they  have  with  their  spirits. 

ExpertmeHts  in  ctmgori  touching  sounds :  and  fint 
touching  the  nullity  and  entity  of  sounds. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired ;  and  so  hath  the  natnre  of  aonnds,  in  some 
sort,  as  br  as  coneemeth  music :  but  the  natnre  of 
sounds  in  general  hath  been  superficially  observed, 
it  is  one  of  the  subtilest  pieces  of  nature.  And  be- 
sides, I  inractiee,  as  I  do  advise;  which  is,  after  long 
inqniry  of  things  immersed  in  matter,  to  interpose 
some  subject  which  is  immateriate,  or  less  materiate ; 
such  as  this  of  sounds ;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect 
may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

115.  It  is  first  to  be  conaidered*  what  great  mo- 


tions there  are  in  nature,  which  pass  without  sound 
or  noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived;  though  in 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent music.  So  the  motions  of -the  ennets,  and 
fiery  meteors,  as  stella  eadens,  &e.  yield  no  nnse. 
And  if  it  be  thought,  that  it  u  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tance from  us,  whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard; 
we  see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  which  are 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  sound  neither:  and  yet  in  all 
these,  there  is  a  percussion  and  division  of  the  air. 
The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  The  lower 
winds  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  strong,  make  no 
noise ;  but  amongst  trees,  the  noise  of  such  winds 
will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  generally,  whes 
they  make  a  noise,  do  ever  make  it  unequally,  ridng 
and  falling,  and  sometimes,  when  they  are  vehement, 
trembling  at  the  height  of  their  Uast.  Rain  or 
hail  foiling,  though  vehemently,  yieldeth  no  nose  in 
passing  through  tiie  air,  till  it  fiUl  upon  the  ground, 
water,  houses,  or  the  -like.  Water  in  a  river,  though 
a  swift  stream,  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  mn- 
neth  in  silence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth  ;  but  the  very 
stream  upon  shallows  of  gravel,  or  pebble,  will  be 
heard.  And  waters,  when  they  beat  upon  the  shore, 
or  are  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges,  or  are 
dashed  against  themselves,  by  winds,  give  a  roaring 
noise.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  bard  body,  being 
thrust  forwards  by  another  body  cmitiguous,  without 
knocking,  giveth  no  noise.  And  so  bodies  in  weigh- 
ing one  upon  another,  though  the  upper  body  press 
the  lower  body  down,  make  no  noise.  So  tlie 
motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  solid  body,  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  violent  motira,  though  un- 
observed, passeth  without  sound;  for  that  aound 
that  is  heard  sometimes,  is  produced  only  by  the 
brealfing  of  the  ur ;  and  not  by  the  impulsion  <tf 
the  parts.  So  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the  ante- 
rior body  giveth  way,  as  fest  as  the  posterior  cometh 
on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great 
or  swift. 

116.  Air  open,  and  at  large,  maketh  no  noise, 
except  it  be  sharply  percussed ;  as  in  the  sound  of  a 
string,  where  air  is  percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff 
body,  and  with  a  sharp  loose :  for  if  the  string  be 
not  strained,  it  maketh  no  noise.  But  where  the 
air  is  pent  and  straitched,  there  breath  or  other 
blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentie  percussion,  suffice 
to  create  sound ;  as  in  pipes  and  wind-instruments. 
But  then  you  must  note,  that  in  recorders,  which  go 
with  a  gentle  breath,  the  cracave  of  the  pipe,  were 
it  not  for  the  fipple  that  straiteneth  the  air,  much 
more  than  the  simple  concave,  would  yield  no  sound. 
For  as  fbr  other  wind^nstruments,  tbey  reqiure  a 
forcilile  breath  t  as  tnimpeta,  comets,  hunters*  horns, 
&c.  which  appeareth  by  the  Uown  cheeks  of  him 
that  windeth  them.  O^ans  also  are  blown  with  a 
strong  wind  by  the  bellows.  And  note  again,  that 
some  kind  of  wind-instruments  are  blown  at  a  small 
hole  in  the  side,  which  straiteneth  the  breath  at  the 
first  entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  their  tra- 
verse and  stop  above  the  hole,  which  performelh 
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tbe  fippl^i  part ;  u  it  i«  aeoi  in  fIttteB  and  fifes, 
vhiefa  win  not  give  aoand  a  Uaat  at  die  end,  as 
RCordRB,  ftc.  do.  Likewise  in  all  whistling,  70a 
emtnct  the  mouth;  and  to  make  it  more  sharp, 
men  nmetiineg  use  their  finger.  But  in  open  air, 
if  yon  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart,  they  give  no  sound ; 
no  more  do  ballets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a  little 
h(^v«d  in  the  casting ;  which  hoUowness  penneth 
tbe  air;  nor  yet  arrows,  except  they  be  ruffled  in 
tbeif  frathers,  which  likewise  penneth  the  air.  As 
for  maU  whistles  or  shepherds'  oaten  pipes,  they 
gire  a  sotmd  because  of  their  extreme  slendemess, 
whereby  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe. 
Again,  the  vmces  of  men  and  living  creatures  pass 
(boagfa  tbe  throat,  which  penneth  the  Iweath.  As 
fbr  file  Jews-harpt  it  is  a  sharp  percussion  1  and, 
beridei^hsdi  the  advanlage  ci  pennii^  the  air  in  the 

HWOth. 

117.  Solidbodies,ifdic7  be  very  softly  percussed, 
gire  no  sound;  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  softly 
upon  bosr^  So  chests  or  doors  in  Ihir  weather, 
when  tbey  open  easily,  give  no  sotmd.  And  cart- 
vbeeU  sqaeaJk  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it 
be  a  swift  motion  and  breaketh  the  air,  yet  passeth 
vithoat  sound.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
doth,  u  it  were,  boil  and  dihite  itself,  and  is  reper- 
enssed ;  yet  it  is  without  noise. 

119.  Plane  percussed  by  air  ^veth  a  noise :  as 
ID  blowing  of  the  fire  by  bellows ;  greater  than  if 

beOows  should  blow  upon  the  air  itself.  And 
n  fikewise  flame  percussing  the  air  strongly,  as 
vba  name  suddenly  taketh  and  openeth,  giveth  a 
oone;  so  great  flame^  while  the  me  impelletfi  the 
<Aer,  give  a  bellowing  aoand. 

There  is  s  ewieeit  mnneth  abroad,  that 
dm  should  be  a  white  powder,  which  will  dis- 
durge  a  piece  without  noise ;  which  is  a  danger- 
«  experiment  if  it  should  be  true :  for  it  may 
cuae  secret  murders.  But  it  seemeth  to  me  im- 
povible ;  for,  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth  and 
ttrike  the  air  open,  it  will  certainly  make  a  noise. 
Ai  for  the  white  powder,  if  any  such  thing  be,  that 
DBf  ertingntsh  or  dead  the  noise,  it  is  like  to  be  a 
mixtnre  of  petre  and  sulphur,  without  coal.  For 
petre  alone  will  not  take  fire.  And  if  any  man 
^unk,  that  the  sound  may  be  extinguished  or  deaded 
1?  discharging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the 
■Moth  of  the  piece  and  to  the  open  air,  that  is  not 
pioUile  I  for  it  wiU  make  more  divided  sounds :  as 
if  foa  should  make  a  cross-barrel  hollow  throngh 
the  banel  of  b  pleee,  it  m^  he  it  would  give  seve- 
ral woods  both  at  the  nose  and  at  the  sides.  But  I 
Mnceive,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  to  pass, 
tint  there  should  be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of 
Ae  piece,  the  bullet  might  fly  with  small  or  no 
noige.  Pot  first  it  is  certain,  there  is  no  noise  in 
percussion  of  the  finme  upon  the  bullet.  Next 
bullet,  in  piercing  through  the  air,  maketh  no 
loise;  as  hath  been  said.  And  then,  if  there  be 
M  pent  air  that  striketh  upon  open  air,  there  is  no 
•auK  of  nOTse ;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the  bullet  witt 
■Kit  be  stayed.  For  that  motion,  as  hath  been  oft 
■id.  it  in  the  parts  of  die  bullet,  and  not  in  the 


air.  So  as  trial  mast  be  made  1^  taking  some 
small  coiH»ve  of  metal,  no  more  than  you  mean  to 
fill  with  powder,  and  laying  the  bullet  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  half  out  in  the  open  air. 

121.  I  heard  it  affirmed  by  a  man  that  was  a 
great  dealer  in  secrets,  but  he  was  but  vain,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  which  himself  hindered,  to 
have  killed  queen  Mary,  sister  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  a  burning-glass,  when  she  walked  in  Saint 
James's  park,  from  the  leads  of  the  house.  But 
thus  much,  no  doubt,  is  true ;  that  if  burning-glasses 
could  be  brought  to  a  great  strength,  as  they  talk 
generally  of  bamiog-glaases  that  are  able  to  bum  a 
navy,  the  percussion  of  the  air  alone  by  such  a 
burning-glass,  would  make  no  noise  ;  no  more  than 
is  found  in  ctmiscations  and  lightnings  without 
thnndera. 

123.  I  suppose  that  impression  of  the  air  with 
sounds  asketh  a  thne  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sense,  as 
well  as  the  impresring  of  species  vinble ;  or  else 
they  win  not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as  the  bul- 
let moveth  so  swift  that  it  is  invisible ;  so  the  same 
swiftness  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible :  for  we  see, 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  eye  is  quicker  than 
that  of  the  ear. 

123.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight, 
give  an  entity  of  sound,  which  we  call  crackling, 
puffing,  spitting,  &c.  as  in  hay-salt,  and  bay-leaves, 
cast  into  the  fire  ;  so  in  chestnuts,  when  they  leap 
forth  of  the  ashes ;  so  in  green  wood  laid  upon  the 
fire,  especially  roots  ;  so  in  candles,  that  spit  flame 
if  they  be  wet;  so  in  rasping,  sneezing,  &c. ;  so  in  a 
rose  leaf  gathered  together  into  the  fashion  of  a 
purse,  and  broken  upon  the  fbrehead,  or  hack  of  the 
hand,  as  children  use. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  produclian,  conser- 
vation, and  delation  of  sounds  ;  and  the  (^ee  of 

the  air  therein. 

124.  The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  should  be 
an  elision  of  the  air,  whereby,  if  they  mean  any 
thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  else  an 
attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit  upon  a  few 
instances ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the-  philosophy  re- 
ceived. And  it  is  common  with  men,  that  if  they 
have  gotten  a  pretty  expression  by  a  word  of  art, 
that  expression  goeth  current;  though  it  be  empty 
of  matter.  This  conceit  of  elision  appeareth  most 
manifestly  to  be  fhlse,  in  that  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
string,  or  the  like,  continneth  melting  some  time 
after  Ae  percussion;  but  ceased)  straightways,  if 
the  bell  or  string  be  touched  and  stayed :  whereas^ 
if  it  were  the  ^sion  of  the  air  that  made  the  sound, 
it  could  not  he  that  the  tonch  of  the  bell  or  string 
should  extinguish  so  suddenly  that  motion  caused  by 
the  elision  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  yet  more 
manifestly  hy  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the 
outside  of  a  bell ;  for  the  sound  will  be  according  to 
the  inward  concave  of  the  bell :  whereas  the  eUsion 
or  attennation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only  between 
the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell.  So  again, 
if  it  were  an  elision,  a  broad  hammer  and  a  bodkin, 
struck  npon  metal,  would  give  a  diverse  tone,  as  well 
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»n  a  diverae  loudnesB;  but  they  do  not  bo  ;  for 
though  the  sound  of  the  one  be  louder,  and  of  the 
other  stiver,  yet  the  lone  is  the  same.  Besides,  in 
echoes,  whereof  some  are  as  loud  as  the  origihal 
Toice,  there  is  no  new  elision,  hut  a  repercussion 
fmly.  Bat  that  which  convincelh  it  most  of  all  is, 
that  sounds  are  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at 
all.  But  these  and  the  like  conedta,  when  men 
hare  cleared  their  nnderstandin^  the  light  of 
experience,  will  scatter  and  break  up  like  a  mist. 

125.  It  is  certain,- that  sound  ia  not  produced  at 
the  first,  but  with  some  local  motion  of  the  air,  or 
flame,  or  some  other  medium  ;  nor  yet  without 
some  resistance,  either  in  the  air  or  the  body  per- 
cussed.  For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  cession, 
it  produceth  no  sound)  as  hath  been  said.  And 
therein  sounds  differ  from  light  and  colours,  which 
pass  through  the  air,  or  other  bodies,  withoitt  any 
local  motion  of  the  air ;  either  at  the  first,  or  aAer. 
But  you  must  attentively  distinguish  between  the 
local  motion  of  the  air;  which  is  but  vehiciilum 
causK,  a  carrier  of  the  sounds,  and  the  sounds 
themselTM,  conveyed  in  the  air.  For  as  to  the 
former,  we  aee  manifestly,  that  no  sound  is  produced, 
no  not  by  air  itself  against  other  air,  as  in  organs, 
fte.  bat  with  a  perceptible  blast  of  the  air;  and 
with  some  reaiatance  of  the  air  stmcken.  For  even 
an  speech,  which  ii  one  of  the  genriest  motions  of 
air,  ia  with  exptdsion  of  a  little  breath.  And  all 
pipes  have  a  blast,  as  well  as  a  sonnd.  We  see 
also  manifestly,  that  sounds  are  earned  with  wind: 
and  therefore  sounds  will  be  heard  farther  with  the 
wind,  than  against  the  wind ;  and  likewise  do  rise 
and  fall  with  the  intension  or  remission  of  the  wind. 
But  for  the  impression  of  the  sound,  it  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  is  utterly  without  any  local  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  perceptible  ;  and  in  that  resembleth 
the  species  visible  :  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or 
a  bell  is  rung,  we  cannot  discern  any  perceptible 
motion  at  all  in  the  air  along  as  the  sound  goeth ; 
but  only  at  the  first  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far 
as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  motion  thereof,  con- 
found any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations 
of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words.  And  if  a  man  speak 
a  good  loudness  against  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  will 
not  make  it  tremble  much  i  though  most  when  those 
letters  are  pronounced  which  contract  the  mouth  j 
as  F,  S,  y,  and  some  others.  But  gentle  breathing, 
or  blowing  without  speaking,  will  move  the  candle 
far  more.  And  it  is  the  more  probable,  that  soimd 
is  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air,  because  as  it 
differeth  from  the  sight,  in  thqt  it  needeth  a  local 
motion  of  the  air  at  first;  so  it  paralleleth  in  so 
many  other  things  with  the  sight,  and  radiation  of 
things  visible;  which,  without  all  question,  induce 
no  local  motion  in  the  air,  as  hath  been  said. 

126.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  great  ordnance,  glass  windows  will 
shake  j  and  fishes  are  thmight  to  be  firaycd  with  the 
motion  caused  by  noise  upon  the  water.  But  these 
effects  are  from  the  local  motion  of  the  air,  which 
is  a  concomitant  of  the  sound,  as  hath  been  said, 
and  not  from  the  sound. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still 


received,  that  extreme  applauses,  and  sbonting  of 
people  assembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  eo  rari- 
fied  and  broken  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have 
fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  support  tbem. 
And  it  is  believed  by  some,  that  great  ringing  of 
bells  in  populous  cities  hath  chased  away  thunder; 
and  also  dissipated  pestilent  air :  all  which  may  be 
also  from  the  ooncnssion  of  the  air,  and  not  Insn 
the  soand. 

128.  A  very  great  aound,  near  hand,  hath  stmekoi 
many  deaf;  and  at  the  instant  they  have  found,  u 
it  were,  the  breaking  of  a  skin  ot  parchment  in 
their  ear ;  and  myself  standing  near  one  that  lured 
loud  and  shrill,  had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  some- 
what had  broken  or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear ;  and 
immediately  after  a  loud  ringing,  not  an  ordi- 
nary singing  or  hissing,  but  far  louder  and  differing', 
so  as  I  feared  some  deafness.  But  after  some  half 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  vanished.  This  effect  may  be 
truly  referred  unto  the  sound :  for,  as  is  commonly 
received,  an  over-potent  object  doth  destroy  the 
sense ;  and  spiritual  species,  both  visible  and  audi- 
ble, will  work  upon  the  sensoriesi  though  they 
move  not  any  other  body. 

129.  In  t^lation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them 
preserveth  them,  and  eauseth  them  to  be  heard  far- 
ther. And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or  tmnka, 
the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  roll  of 
parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  fiurther  than  in  the  open  air. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  die  sound  spendetfa,  and  is 
dissipated  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  such  concave  it  is 
conserved  and  contracted.  So  also  in  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch-hole,  and 
another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the 
aound  passeth  and  is  far  better  heard  than  in  the 
open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  how  it  proreth 
and  worketh  when  the  sound  is  not  enclosed  all  (he 
length  of  its  way,  bat  passeth  partly  through  open 
airt  as  where  you  speak  some  dtstsnce  from  a 
trunk;  or  where  the  ear  is  some  distance  from  the 
trunk  at  the  other  end ;  or  where  both  mouth  and 
ear  are  distant  fVom  the  trunk.  And  it  is  tried,  that 
in  a  long  trunk  of  some  eight  or  ten  foot,  the  sound 
is  holpen,  though  both  the  mouth  and  the  ear  be  a 
handful  or  more  from  the  ends  of  the  trunk ;  and 
somewhat  more  holpen,  when  the  ear  of  the  hearer 
is  near,  than  when  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  the  voice  is  better  heard  in  a 
chamber  from  abroad,  than  abroad  from  within  the 
chamber. 

131.  As  the  enclosure  that  is  round  about  and 
entire,  preserveth  the  sound;  so  doth  a  semi-ccm- 
cave,  though  in  a  less  degree.  And  therefore,  if 
you  divide  a  trunk  or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one 
speak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the 
other,  it  will  carry  the  voice  fiirther,  than  in  the  air 
at  large.  Nay  farther,  if  it  be  not  a  full  seori-con- 
cave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon  the  mast  of  a  ship* 
or  a  long  pole,  or  a  piece  of  ndnance,  Uiongh  one 
speak  upon  the  surface  of  the  ordnance,  and  not  at 
any  of  the  borea,  the  Toiee  will  be  heard  farther 
than  in  the  air  at  large. 
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133.  It  would  lie  tried,  how,  and  with  what  pro- 
portion <rf  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be  carried  in 
a  honi,  irtiieh  ia  a  line  arched ;  m  in  a  trumpet, 
which  ia  a  line  retorted ;  or  in  aome  pipe  that  were 
■iDDoas. 

133l  It  ia  ecrtMnthowBoerer  itCRMS  the  received 
^nion,  that  aonnda  may  be  created  without  air, 
thongh  air  be  the  moat  fovonrable  deferent  of  souads. 
Take  a  veaael  of  water,  and  Imap  a  pair  of  tonga 
•oine  depA  within  the  water,  and  you  shall  hear 
the  aoand  of  the  tonga  well,  and  not  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  yet  there  is  no  air  at  all  [veient 

134.  Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of 
wood,  and  fill  each  of  them  fall  of  water,  and  then 
knap  the  tonga  together,  as  before,  about  a  hand- 
ful from  the  bottom,  and  you  shall  find  the  sound 
Biaeb  more  resounding  bam  the  vessel  of  silver, 
than  frmn  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no 
water  in  the  vessel,  so  that  you  knap  the  tongs  in 
the  air,  joa  shall  find  no  difference  between  the  sil- 
ver and  the  wooden  vesseL  Whereby,  beside  the 
main  point  of  creating  aonnd  without  air,  you  may 
eoileet  two  thii^  t  the  one,  that  the  sound  comrnn- 
niateth  with  the  bottom  the  veaael;  the  other, 
that  snefa  a  oommmiication  pasieth  Ihr  better  through 
water  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  togetfaer  in  the  midst 
of  a  flame  ;  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  with  little 
difference  from  die  sound  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pnenmatical  part  which  is  in  all  tangi- 
ble bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  per- 
Ibrmeth,  in  some  degree,  the  parts  of  the  atr ;  as 
when  you  knock  upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is 
ia  part  crested  by  the  air  on  the  outside,  and  in 
part  by  the  air  in  the  inside :  for  the  sound  will  be 
greater  or  leaser,  as  the  barrel  is  more  empty  or 
man  foU;  but  yet  the  aonnd  puticipateth  alsowith 
the  ^irit  in  Uie  wood  thron|^  which  it  paaseth,  &om 
the  outside  to  the  inside:  uid  ao  it  cometh  to  pass 
in  the  dumio;  (rf  hdla  on  the  outside ;  where  also 
the  aoond  paaaeth  to  the  inside  :  and  a  nnmber  of 
ether  like  instaBces,  whereof  we  shall  apeak  more 
when  we  handle  the  communication  of  sounds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  grossness  to  think,  as  we 
have  partly  touched  before,  that  the  sound  in  strings 
is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand  and  the 
string,  or  the  qnill  and  the  string,  or  the  bow  and 
the  string,  for  those  are  but  vehicula  molus,  passages 
to  the  creation  of  the  sound,  the  sound  being  pro- 
dneed  between  the  string  and  the  air :  and  that  not 
by  any  impulsion  of  the  air  from  the  first  motion  of 
the  string;  but  by  the  return  or  result  of  the  string, 
which  was  strained  by  the  touch,  to  his  former  place : 
which  motion  of  result  is  quick  and  sharp;  whereas 
the  first  motion  ia  soft  and  dulL  So  the  bow  tor- 
toretfa  the  string  ccmtinually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it 
in  a  contimwl  trepidation. 

Experiment*  in  contort  touching  the  magnitude  and 
exility  and  dampa  of  sounds. 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  let  one  whiatle  at  the  one 
end,  and  hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  you  shall 
find  the  sound  strike  so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce 
radnre  it.    The  canae  is,  for  that  sound  diffuacth 


itself  in  round,  and  so  apendeth  itself;  but  if  the 
sound,  which  would  scatter  in  open  air,  be  made  to 
go  all  into  a  canal,  it  must  needs  give  greater  force 
to  the  aonnd.  And  so  you  may  note,  that  enclosures 
do  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  also  inerease  and 
sharpen  it 

139.  A  hunter's  h<vn  being  greater  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  doth  increase  the  sound  more  than 
if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  air  and  sound  being  first  contracted  at 
the- lesser  end,  and  afterwards  having  more  room  to 
spread  at  the  greater  end,  do  dilate  themselves ;  and 
in  coming  out  strike  more  air ;  whereby  the  sound 
is  the  greater  and  baser.  And  even  hunters'  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  made  straight,  and  >iot  oblique, 
are  ever  greater  at  the  lower  end.  It  would  be 
tried  also  in  pipes,  being  made  iar  larger  at  the 
lower  end ;  or  being  made  with  a  belly  towards  the 
lower  end,  and  then  issuing  into  a  rtraight  concave 
again. 

140.  There  is  in  SL  James's  fields  a  conduit  of 
Inick,  unto  which  joineth  a  low  vault]  and  at  the 
end  of  that  around  house  of  stone :  and  in  the  brick 
cmdnit  there  is  a  window  i  and  in  the  round  house 
a  slit  or  rift  of  some  little  breadth;  if  you  cry  out 
in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearfhl  roaring  at  the 
window.  The  cause  ia  the  same  with  the  former; 
for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed  from  more  narrow 
to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at  the  coming 
out. 

141.  Hawks*  bells,  ^at  have  holes  in  the  sides, 
give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon 
brass  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  same  with 
the  first  instance  of  the  trunk;  namely,  for  that  the 
sound  enclosed  with  the  sides  of  the  bell  cometh 
forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more  strong. 

142.  In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about,  that 
preserveth  the  sound  from  dispersing,  maketh  the 
n^ise  come  out  at  the  drum-hde  far  more  loud  and 
strong  than  if  yfm  should  strike  upon  the  like  skin 
extended  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  same 
with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off,  in 
an  evening  or  in  the  night,  than  at  the  noon  or  in 
the  day.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  the  day,  when 
the  air  is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  sound  piercetti 
better ;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as  in  the 
night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth  abroad  less : 
and  so  it  is  a  degree  of  enclosure.  As  for  the  night, 
it  is  true  also  that  the  general  silence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  two  kinds  of  reflexions  of  sounds; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo;  wherein 
the  original  ia  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter: 
the  other  in  concurrence ;  when  the  sound  reflect- 
ing, the  reflexion  being  near  at  hand,  rctumeth 
immediately  npon  the  ori^nal,,and  so  iterateth  it 
not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Therefore  we  see,  that 
music  upon  the  water  sonndeth  more;  and  so  like- 
wise music  is  better  in  chambers  wainscotted  than 
hanged. 

145.  The  strings  of  a  lute,  or  viol,  or  virginals, 
do  give  a  far  greater  sounc^  by  reason  of  the  knot, 
and  board,  and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there 
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were  nothing  but  tm\y  the  flat  of  a  board,  without 
that  bollov  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air  into  the 
lower.  The  cause  is  the  commtmieation  of  the 
upper  air  with  the  lower*  and  penning  of  both  frtxn 
txpeme  or  dispersing. 

146.  An  Irish  htap  hath  open  air  on  both  ddes 
of  the  string* :  and  it  hath  the  concave  or  bdly  not 
along  the  strings,  bat  at  the  cud  of  the  strings.  It 
maketh  a  more  retoanding  sennd  than  a  bandora, 
orpharion,orcitteni,  which  have  likewise  wire-strings. 
I  judge  the  cause  to  be,  for  that  open  air  on  both 
sides  helpeth,  so  that  there  be  a  emicave ;  which  is 
therefore  best  placed  at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  mak- 
eth a  more  exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  is  open. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  all  shutting  in  of  air,  where 
there  is  no  competent  vent,  dampeth  the  sound : 
which  maintaineth  likewise  the  former  instzuice; 
for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viid  doth  pen  the  air 
somewhat. 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Gloucester,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  the  like  is  in  some  other  places,  where 
if  joa  speak  against  a  wall  softly,  another  shall  hear 
your  voice  better  a  good  way  off,  thu  near  at  hand. 
Inquire  more  particulariy  of  the  frame  of  that  place. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  vault,  or  hollow,  or  aisle, 
behind  the  wall,  and  some  passage  to  it  towards  the 
farther  end  of  that  wall  against  which  you  speak  ; 
BO  as  the  voice  of  him  that  apeaketh  shdeth  along 
the  wall,  and  then  entereth  at  some  passage,  and 
communieateth  with  the  air  of  the  hollow  ;  for  it  is 
preserved  somewhat  by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  is 
too  weak  to  give  a  soand  audible,  till  it  hath  com- 
mimiceted  with  the  back  air. 

149.  Strike  npon  a  bow>string,  and  lay  the  horn 
of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and  it  will  increase  the 
sound,  and  make  a  de^e  of  a  tone.  The  cause  is* 
fox  that  the  sensory,  by  reason  of  the  close  holding, 
is  percussed  before  the  air  disperseth.  The  like  is^ 
if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt  your  teeOi  •.  but  that  is 
a  plain  delation  of  tiie  sound  firom  the  teedi  to  the 
instrument  of  hearing  i  for  there  is  a  great  inter- 
course between  those  two  parts ;  as  appeareth  by 
Ais,  that  a  harsh  grating  tuue  setleth  the  teeth  on 
edge.  The  like  falleth  out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow 
be  put  upon  the  temples ;  but  that  is  but  the  slide 
of  the  sound  from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brass,  and  hold 
the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and  strike  upon  the  other, 
it  maketh  a  hr  greater  sound  than  the  like  stroke 
upon  the  rod,  made  not  so  contignoas  to  the  ear.  By 
which,  and  by  some  other  instances  tiiat  have  been 
partly  touched,  it  should  appear,  that  sounds  do  not 
mly  sUde  upon  the  surfiue  of  a  smooth  body,  bat  do 
also  cornmnnicate  with  the  spirits,  that  are  in  the 
pores  of  the  body. 

151.  I  remember  in  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, there  was  an  upper  chamber,  which,  being 
thought  weak  in  the  roof  of  it,  was  supported  by  a 
pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
midtit  of  the  chamber;  which  if  you  bad  struck,  it 
would  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room  where  it 
was  struck,  but  it  would  make  a  great  bomb  in  the 
chamber  beneath. 


152.  The  sound  which  is  made  by  buckets  in  a 
well,  when  they  touch  upon  the  water,  or  when  they 
strike  upon  the  side  of  the  well,  or  when  two  buckeu 
dash  the  one  against  the  other,  these  MNmds  are 
deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  percussion  were 
made  in  the  open  air.  The  cause  is  the  penning 
and  encloflure  of  the  air  in  the  cmicave  of  the  welL 

153.  Banels  |daeed  in  a  nmn  nnder  the  floor  of 
a  chamber,  make  aU  noises  in  the  same  ehamher  nme 
foil  and  resoanding. 

So  that  there  be  five  ways,  in  goieral,  of  nwjonb. 
tion  of  sounds :  enclosure  sim[de ;  enclosure  irith  di- 
latation ;  communication ;  reflexion  conenrmit ;  and 
approach  to  the  sensory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  soimds;  it 
is  certain  that  the  voice  doth  pass  through  solid  and 
hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick ;  and  lhroa|^ 
water,  which  is  likewise  a  very  close  body,  and  mueii 
a  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But  then  the  vwce,  or 
other  sound,  is  reduced  by  such  passage  to  a  great 
weakness  or  exility.  If  therefore  you  stop  the  holes 
of  a  hawk's  bdl,  it  will  make  no  ring,  bat  a  flat 
noise  or  rattle.  And  so  doth  aStites  or  eag^e-stooe, 
which  hath  a  litde  stone  within  it. 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  cotaia  trial :  let  a 
man  go  into  a  batli,  and  take  a  pail,  and  turn  the 
bottom  upward,  and  carry  the  mouth  of  it,  even, 
down  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  so  press  it  down 
under  the  water  some  handfnl  and  a  hal^  stiU 
keeping  it  even,  that  it  may  not  tilt  (m  either  side, 
and  so  the  air  get  ont :  then  let  him  that  is  in  the 
bath  dive  with  his  head  so  far  under  water,  as  he 
may  put  his  head  into  the  pail,  and  there  will  TOme 
as  much  air  bubbling  forth,  as  will  make  room  for 
his  head.  Then  let  him  speak,  and  any  that  shall 
stand  without  shall  hear  his  voice  plaiiUy ;  but  yet 
made  extreme  sharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of 
poppets :  hot  yet  the  arttcnlate  sounds  of  the  words 
will  not  be  confounded.  Mote,  that  it  may  be  mneh 
more  handsomely  done,  if  the  pail  be  pat  over  the 
man's  head  above  water,  and  then  he  cower  down, 
and  the  pail  be  pressed  down  with  him.  Note,  that 
a  man  must  kneel  or  sit,  that  he  may  be  lower  than 
the  water.  A  roan  would  think  that  the  Sicilian 
poet  had  knowledge  of  this  experiment;  for  he  saith, 
that  Hercules's  page,  Hylos,  went  with  a  water  pot 
to  fill  it  at  a  pleasant  fountain  that  was  near  the 
shore,  and  that  the  nymphs  of  the  fountain  fell  in 
love  with  the  b<^,  and  pulled  him  under  water, 
keeping  him  alive ;  and  that  Hercules  missing^  his 
page,  called  him  by  his  name  aloud,  that  all  the 
shore  rang  of  it ;  and  that  Hylas  from  within  the 
water  answered  his  master,  but,  that  whieh  is  to  the 
present  purpose,  with  so  small  and  exile  a  voice,  as 
Hercules  thonght  he  had  been  three  miles  o^  when 
the  foontain,  indeed,  was  fatt  by. 

156.  In  Intes  and  instruments  of  strings,  if  yon 
stop  a  string  high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to 
tremble,  the  sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead. 

I  sr.  Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of  the 
one  against  the  bottom  of  the  other,  within  a  pail  of 
water;  and  you  shall  find,  that  as  you  put  the 
saucers  lower  and  lower,  the  sound  groweth  more 
flat ;  even  while  part  of  the  sancer  is  above  the 
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wat«r;  but  Uiat  flatnen  of  Hmnd  is  joined  with  a 
hardiness  of  soond;  which  no  doubt  is  csnsed  bj 
the  ineqnaBly  of  the  sound  which  cometh  from  the 
psrt  of  the  sancer  under  the  water,  and  from  the 
part  above.  But  when  the  sancer  ia  wholly  under 
the  water,  the  sonnd  becometh  more  clear,  but  far 
more  low,  and  as  if  the  soand  came  from  afar  off. 

I5S.  A  aoft  body  dampeth  the  sound  roach  more 
Asn  a  hard ;  as  if  a  bell  hath  cloth  or  silk  wrapped 
about  it,  it  deadeth  the  sound  more  than  if  it  were 
wood.  And  therefore  in  clericals  the  keys  are  lined : 
and  in  cc^leges  they  used  to  line  the  tablemen. 

159.  Triad  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  these 
sereral  manners.  The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against 
the  palm  of  the  hand;  stopped  with  wax  round 
about ;  net  against  a  damask  cushion  i  thrust  into 
■and;  into  adies;  into  water,  half  an  inch  under 
the  water ;  doae  to  the  bottom  of  a  rilver  bason ; 
and  sHIl  the  tone  remahied :  Imt  the  bottom  of  it 
was  set  against  a  woollen  carpet ;  a  lining  of  plush ; 
a  loek  of  wool,  though  loosely  pot  in ;  against 
BDow;  and  sonnd  of  it  was  quite  deaded,  and 
bat  breath. 

160.  Iron  hot  produeeth  not  so  fall  a  aonnd  as 
vfaen  it  is  eaid  ;  for  while  it  is  hot,  it  appeareth  to 
be  more  soft  and  less  resounding.  So  likewise  warm 
water,  when  it  folleth,  make  not  so  full  a  sound  as 
cold;  and  I  conceive  it  is  softer,  and  nearer  the 
Mtnre  of  oil ;  for  it  is  more  slippery,  as  may  be 
perceived  in  that  it  scourerti  better. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two  6p- 
jAn,  at  each  end  one ;  the  trunk  of  it  of  the  length 
sf  two  recorders^  and  the  hdes  answerable  towards 
eaeh  end ;  and  let  two  play  the  same  lesson  npon  it 
St  an  nnisoci ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  sound 
be  confounded,  or  ampHfled,  or  dulled.  So  likewise 
let  a  cross  be  made  of  two  trunks,  throughout,  hol- 
low ;  and  let  two  speak,  or  sing,  the  one  long-ways, 
the  other  trareise  :  and  let  two  hear  at  the  opposite 
ends ;  and  note  whether  the  sonnd  be  confounded, 
anpHfied,  or  dulled.  Which  two  instances  will  also 
give  light  to  the  mixture  of  sounds,  whereof  we  shall 
■peak  hereafter. 

163.  A  bellows  blown  in  at  the  hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  then  strocken,  maketh  the  somid  a 
little  flatter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration.  The 
eaose  is  manifest  j  partly  for  that  it  hindereth  the 
issoe  of  the  sound ;  and  pardy  for  that  it  maketh 
the  air,  being  Uown  together,  less  morable. 

EzperimenU  in  comor't  touching  the  loudness  or  sojt- 
nes4  of  soundsf  and  their  carriage  at  longer  or 
Bkarttr  ditltatee, 

163.  The  loudness  and  softneai  of  sounds  is  a 
thing  £stinet  from  the  magnitude  and  exility  of 
■ouDds ;  for  a  base  string,  though  sofUy  strocken, 

\  giteth  the  greater  sound ;  but  a  treble  string,  if  hard 
stniden,  will  be  heard  much  forther  off.  And  the 
canse  is,  for  that  the  base  string  striketh  more  air, 
snd  the  treUe  less  air,  but  with  a  sharper  percussion. 

1 64.  It  is  therefore  the  strength  of  the  percussion, 
tint  is  a  principal  canse  of  the  loudness  or  softness 
of  sounds ;  as  in  knocking  harder  or  softer ;  wind- 
ing of  a  hotn  stnmger  or  weaker  i  ringing  of  a 


hand-bell  harder  or  softer,  fre.  And  the  atrengtfi  of 
this  percussion  con^steth  as  much  or  mwe  in  the 
hardness  of  the  body  percussed,  as  in  the  force  of 
the  body  percussing :  for  if  you  strike  against  a 

cloth,  it  win  give  a  less  sound ;  if  against  wood,  a 
greater ;  if  against  metal,  yet  a  greater ;  and  in 
metals,  if  you  strike  against  gold,  which  is  the  more 
pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter  sound;  if  against  silver 
or  brass,  the  more  ringing  sound.  As  for  air,  where 
it  is  strongly  pent,  it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And 
therefore  we  see  in  discharging  of  a  piece,  what  a 
great  noise  it  maketh.  We  see  also,  that  the  charge 
with  bullet,  or  with  paper  wet  and  hard  stopped,  or 
with  powder  alone  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great 
difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  report. 

165.  The  sharpness  or  quickness  of  the  percus- 
sion, is  a  great  cause  fif  the  loudness^  as  well  as  the 
^ngth  I  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  yon  strike  the 
Mr  wMi  it  I  the  sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it; 
the  louder  sound  it  giveth.  And  in  playing  npon 
the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick  stroke  or  touch  is  a 
great  life  to  the  sound.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
quick  striking  cutteth  the  air  speedily ;  whereas 
the  soft  striking  doth  rather  beat  than  cut 

Experimtntt  in  eantart  touching  the  emmuniealiam 
of  toutuU. 

The  communication  of  sounds,  as  in  beUies  of 
lutes,  empty  vessels,  &c  hath  been  touched  obiter 
in  the  majoration  of  sounds ;  but  it  is  fit  also  to 
make  a  title  of  it  apart. 

1 66.  The  experiment  for  greatest  demonstration 
of  ciHiununieation  of  sounds,  is  the  ehiming  of  bells ; 
where  if  yon  strike  with  a  hammer  upon  the  upper 
part,  and  then  upcm  the  midst,  and  then  upon  the 
lower,  yon  shall  find  the  sound  to  be  mwe  treble  and 
mote  Imse,  according  anto  the  eoneave  on  the  inside, 
though  the  percussion  Be  only  on  the  outside. 

167-  When  the  sound  is  created  between  the 
blast  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of -the  pipe,  it  hath 
nevertheless  some  communication  with  the  matter 
of  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the  spirits  in  them  con- 
tained ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trumpet,  of  wood,  and  brass, 
the  sound  will  be  diverse  ;  so  if  the  pipe  be  covered 
with  cloth  or  silk,  it  will  give  a  diverse  sound  from 
that  it  would  do  of  itself;  so  if  the  pipe  be  a  little 
wet  on  the  inside,  it  will  make  a  differing  sound 
from  the  same  pipe  dry. 

168.  That  sound  made  within  water  doth  com- 
municate better  with  a  hard  body  through  water, 
than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air,  vide  Experimen- 
tum  134. 

Experiments   in   consort   touching  equality  and 
inequalitjf  of  soutuU. 

We  have  spoken  before,  in  the  inquisition  touch- 
ing music,  of  musical  sounds,  whereunto  there  may 
be  a  concord  or  discord  in  two  parts;  which  soun^ 
we  call  tones :  and  likewise  of  immosical  sounds ; 
and  have  given  the  cause,  that  the  tone  proceedeth 
of  equality,  lUid  the  other  of  inequality.  And  we 
have  alao  expressed  there,  what  are  the  equal  bodies 
that  give  tones,  and  what  are  the  unequal  that  give 
nme.    Bat  now  we  shall  speak  of  such  inequality 
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of  sounds,  Rs  proceedeth  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  but  is  accidental ;  either  from 
the  roughntss  or  oUiqni^  of  the  paauge,  or  from 
the  doabKng  of  the  percutien^  or  from  the  trepida- 
tion of  the  motion. 

169.  A  bell,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the 
sonnd  hath  not  a  clear  paasage,  giveth  a  hoarse  and 
jarring  sound ;  so  the  voice  of  man,  jrhen  hy  cold 
taken  the  weasand  groweth  rugged,  and,  as  we  call 
it,  fbrred,  becometh  hoarse.  And  in  these  two  in- 
stances the  sounds  are  ingrate,  because  the^  are 
merely  unequal ;  but  if  they  be  unequal  in  equality, 
then  the  sound  is  grateful,  but  purling. 

170.  All  instrumenta  that  have  either  returns,  as 
trumpets  ;  or  flexions,  as  comets ;  or  are  drawn  up, 
nnd  put  from,  as  sackbuts ;  hare  a  purling  sound  : 
but  the  recorder,  or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these 
inequalities,  give  a  clear  soand.  Nevertheless,  the 
reetn^er  itself,  or  pipe,  mtHstened  a  little  in  the  in- 
side, Bonndeth  more  solemnly,  and  with  a  Utde  purl- 
ing or  hissing.  Again,  a  wreathed  string,  such  as 
are  in  the  base  strings  of  bandoraa,  giveUi  alao  a 
purling  sound. 

171.  But  a  lute-string,  if  it  be  merely  unequal  in 
its  parts,  giveth  a  harsh  and  untunable  sound; 
which  strings  we  call  false,  being  bigger  in  one 
place  than  in  other ;  and  therefore  wire  strings  are 
never  false.  We  see  also  that  when  we  try  a  false 
lute-string,  we  use  to  extend  it  hard  between  the 
fingers,  and  to  fillip  it;  and  if  it  giveth  a  double 
species,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  it  giveth  a  treble,  or  more, 
it  is  false. 

1 72.  Waters,  in  the  noise  they  make  as  they  run, 
represent  to  the  ear  a  trembling  noise ;  and  in  re- 
gals,  where  they  have  a  pipe  they  call  the  nightin- 
gale pipe,  which  containeth  water,  the  sound  hath 
a  continual  trembling :  and  children  have  also  little 
things  they  call  cocks,  which  have  water  in  them ; 
and  when  they  blow  or  whistle  in  them,  they  yield 
a  trembling  noise :  which  trembling  of  water  hath 
an  affinity  with  the  letter  L.  All  which  inequali- 
ties of  trepidation  are  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. 

173.  All  base  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an 
asper  sound ;  for  that  the  base  siriketh  more  air, 
than  it  can  well  strike  equally  :  and  the  treble  cut- 
teth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  retumeth  too  swift  to 
make  the  sound  equal :  and  therefore  a  mean  or 
tenor  is  the  sweetest  part. 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleasure 
make  a  musical  or  immusical  sonnd  by  voluntary 
motion,  but  the  voice  of  man  and  birds.  The  cause 
is,  no  doiib^  in  the  weasand  or  wind-pipe,  which  we 
call  aspera  arteria,  which  being  well  extended,  ga- 
thereth  equality ;  as  a  bladder  that  is  wrinkled,  if 
it  be  extended,  becometh  smooth.  The  extension 
is  always  more  in  tones  than  in  speech  :  therefore 
the  inward  voice  or  whisper  can  never  give  a  tone. 
And  in  singing,  there  is,  manifestly,  a  greater  work- 
ing and  labour  of  the  throat,  than  in  speaking ;  as 
appeareth  in  the  thrusting  out  or  drawing  in  of  the 
chin,  when  we  sing. 

175-  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzz- 
ing, and  is  conceived  by  some  of  the  ancients  not 


to  come  forth  at  their  month,  but  to  be  an  inward 
aoand;  but  it  may  be,  it  is  neither;  but  from  the 
motion  of  their  wings :  for  it  is  moC  heard  but  when 
they  stir. 

176.  All  metals  qaenehed  in  water  give  a  aiUla- 
ti(Mi  or  hissing  sound,  which  hath  an  affinity  with 
the  letter  Z,  notwithstanding  the  sound  b^  created 
between  the  water  or  vapour,  and  the  air.  Seething 
also,  if  there  be  but  small  store  of  water  in  a  vessel, 
giveth  a  hissing  sound ;  but  boiling  in  a  full  vessel 
giveth  a  bubbling  sound,  drawing  aomewhat  near  to 
the  cocks  used  by  children. 

177.  Trial  would  be  made,  whether  the  inequal- 
ity or  interchange  of  the  medium  will  not  produce 
an  inequali^  of  sound ;  as  if  three  bells  were  made 
one  within  another,  and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  then 
the  outermost  bell  were  chimed  with  a  hammer, 
how  the  sound  would  differ  from  a  simple  bell.  So 
likewise  take  a  plate  of  braaa,  and  a  pUnk  of  voo^ 
and  join  them  close  ti^ther,  and  knock  upoo  one 
of  them,  and  see  if  ^ey  io  not  give  an  unequal 
sound.  So  make  two  or  three  partitions  of  wood  in 
a  hogshead,  with  holes  or  knots  in  them ;  and  mark 
the  difference  of  their  sound  from  the  sound  of  a 
hogshead  without  such  partitions. 

Es^eriment*  in  etmsort  tmteking  ih$  more  treble^ 

and  the  more  baxe  tones,  or  musical  sounds- 

I78>  It  is  evident,  that  the  percussion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  cauaeth  the  baser  sound ;  and 
the  less  quantity  the  more  treble  sound.  The  per- 
cussion of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is  produced 
by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing;  by  the 
latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  sound  pasaeth ; 
and  by  the  longitude  of  the  same  concave.  There- 
fore we  see  that  a  base  string  is  greater  than  a 
treble  ;  a  base  pipe  hath  a  greater  bore  than  a  tre- 
ble ;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the  lower  the  note* 
htdea  be,  and  the  ferther  off  from  the  month  of  the 
pipe,  the  more  base  aoand  they  yield ;  and  the 
nearer  the  month,  the  more  treble.  Nay  m<H¥,  if 
you  strike  an  entire  body,  as  an  andiron  of  bras*,  at 
the  top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  sound;  and  at  the 
bottom  a  baser. 

179.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  sharper  or 
quicker  percussion  of  air  caoseth  the  more  treble 
sound ;  and  the  slower  or  heavier,  the  more  base 
sound.  So  we  see  in  strings ;  the  more  they  are 
wound  up  and  strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more 
quick  start-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  sound;  and 
the  slacker  they  are,  or  less  wound  up,  the  baser  ia 
the  sound.  And  therefore  a  bigger  string  mwe 
strained,  and  a  lesser  string  less  strained,  may  fall 
into  the  same  tone. 

ISO.  Children,  women,  eann<As,  have  mwe  small 
and  shrill  voices  then  men.  The  reason  is,  not  for 
that  men  have  greater  heat,  which  may  make  the 
voice  stronger,  f<H-  the  strength  of  a  voice  or  aoond 
doth  make  a  difference  in  the  loudness  or  aoftneaa, 
but  not  in  the  tone,  but,  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
organ ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  likewise  caused  by  heat. 
But  the  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  ct 
puberty,  ia  more  obscure.  It  seemeth  to  be,  tot 
that  when  much  of  the  moiatnre  of  the  body,  wfaieb 
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did  before  irrigate  the  parts,  i«  drawn  dovn  to  the 
spenniUical  tcikIs,  it  leaveth  the  body  more  hot 
thuUwatt  whence  comeUi  the  dilatation  of  the 
{Mpes:  for  we  eee  pkinljr  aQ  e^ts  of  heat  do 
iheo  come  on ;  as  piloiity,  more  roDghnese  of  the 
ikin,  hardnen  of  the  fleih,  &c. 

181.  The  indnstry  of  the  musician  hath  produced 
two  other  meiins  of  straining  or  intension  of  stringa, 
besidea  their  winding  up.  The  one  is  the  stopping 
of  the  string  with  the  linger ;  na  in  the  necks  of 
htes,  vids,  &c.  The  other  is  the  shortneM  of  the 
stringy,  M  in  harpa,  rirginals,  &e.  Both  thtae  hare 
one  and  the  siime  reason  j  for  they  eanse  the  string 
to  give  a  quicker  start. 

IH%  In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  farther  it  is 
(tiained,  the  less  snperstraining  goetfa  to  a  note ;  for 
it  nqoiredi  good  winding  of  a  string  before  it  will 
make  any  note  at  all ;  and  in  the  etops  of  hitea,  Ac. 
ihe  higher  they  go,  the  less  Stance  is  between  the 

183.  If  yon  fill  a  drinking  glass  with  water, 
MpmaBy  aat  sharp  below,  and  wide  above,  end 
fillip  upon  the  brim  or  ontside  i  and  after  empty 
put  of  the  water,  and  bo  more  and  more,  and  still 
try  the  tone  by  filliping ;  you  shall  find  (bt  tone  fall 
and  be  more  hue,  aa  the  ^ass  ia  more  emp^. 

BiferimetUt  in  eontort  toaeking  the  pmpwtion  of 
treble  and  baee  ttmee. 

The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  per- 
caned,  towards  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones, 
ii  me  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplatioa 
af  ioaoda.  For  it  discovereth  the  true  coincidence 
of  toBM  into  diapasons  ;  which  ia  the  return  of  the 
mae  soond.  And  so  of  the  concMds  and  diseords 
betaeoi  the  nniacm  and  the  diapasmi,  whjcb  we 
bare  tooehed  before  in  Ae  experiments  of  music  ; 
bnt  ddnk  fit  to  resame  it  here  as  a  principal  part  of 
oar  inqm'ry  toaehing  the  nature  of  sounds.  It  may 
be  ftmA  out  in  the  proportion  of  the  winding  of 
ilringi ;  in  the  propCHtion  of  the  distance  of  frets ; 
■oj  ia  proportion  of  the  concave  of  pipes,  &C.  bnt 
nott  eommodionely  in  the  last  of  these. 

184.  Tiy  therefore  the  winding  of  a  string  once 
iboDt,  as  soon  as  it  is  brooght  to  that  extension  as 

give  a  tone ;  and  then  of  twice  about,  and  thrice 
ibont,  Sn:.  and  mark  the  scale  or  difference  of  the 
^  of  the  tone :  whereby  you  shall  discover,  in  one, 
tvoefTects;  both  theproportimiof  thesonnd  towards 
the  dimension  of  the  winding  t  and  the  proportion 
likewise  of  the  sound  towards  the  string,  as  it  is 
or  less  strained  But  note  that  to  neaanre 
Ail,  the  way  wiU  be,  to  take  the  length  in  a  right 
^  of  the  string,  upon  any  winding  about  of 
the  peg. 

185.  As  for  the  stops,  you  are  to  take  the  num- 
Icr  of  frets ;  and  principally  the  length  of  the  line, 
^  the  first  stop  of  the  string,  unto  such  n  stop  as 
<^  produce  a  diapason  to  the  former  stop  upon 
the  nme  string. 

186.  But  it  will  best,  as  it  ia  said,  appear  in  the 
''ores  of  wind-instmments :  and  therefore  cause 

half  dozen  pipes  to  be  made,  in  length  and  all 
tbtngs  dse  alike,  with  a  single,  douUe,  and  so  on 


to  a  sextuple  bore  j  and  so  mark  what  fell  of  tone 
every  cme  giveth.  But  stttl  in  these  three  last 
instances,  you  must  diligently  observe,  what  length 
of  string,  or  distance  of  stop,  or  concave  of  air, 
maketh  what  rise  of  sound.  As  in  the  last  of  these, 
which,  as  we  said,  is  that  which  giveth  the  apteat 
demonstration,  you  must  set  down  what  increase  of 
concave  goeth  to  the  making  of  a  note  higher  i  and 
what  of  two  notes;  and  what  of  three  notes ;  and 
Bo  up  to  the  diapason  :  for  then  the  great  secret  of 
numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.  It  ia  not 
unlike  that  those  that  make  recovers,  &c.  know 
this  already  :  for  that  they  make  them  in  sets ;  and 
likewise  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their 
bells.  So  that  inquiry  may  save  trial.  Surely  it 
hath  been  observed  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  an 
emp^  barrel  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth 
a  dia^maon  to  the  sound  of  the  like  barrel  full  t  but 
how  that  should  be  I  do  not  well  understand ;  for 
that  the  knocking  of  a  barrel  fhll  or  emp^,  doth 
scarce  give  aiiy  tone. 

1 87-  There  is  required  some  sensible  diffierenee 
in  the  proportion  of  creating  a  note,  towards  the 
sound  itself,  which  is  the  passive :  and  that  it  be 
not  too  near,  but  at  a  distance.  For  in  a  recorder, 
the  three  uppermost  holes  yield  one  tone ;  which  is 
a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first  three.  And 
the  like,  no  doubt,  is  required  in  tfie  winding  or 
stopping  of  strings. 

£!jj>eriment9  in  contort  tmehing  exteriw  and  interim' 
sounds. 

There  is  another  difference  of  sounds,  which  we 
will  call  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  not  soft  nor 
loud :  nor  it  is  noi  bsse  nor  treble :  nor  it  is  not 
musieal  nor  iounusical :  though  it  be  true,  that  there 
can  be  no  tone  in  an  interior  sound  t  but  on  the 
other  side,  in  an  exterior  soond  tiiere  nuy  be  both 
mtiifical  and  immusieal.  We  shall  therefore  enume- 
raie  them,  rather  than  precisely  distinguish  them  ; 
though,  to  make  aome  adumbration  of  that  we  mean, 
the  interior  is  rather  an  impulsion  or  contusion  of 
the  air,  than  an  elision  or  section  of  the  same ;  so 
as  the  percussion  of  the  one  towards  the  other  dif- 
ferelh  as  a  blow  differeth  from  a  cut, 

188.  In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering,  which 
they  call  susnmis  in  Latin,  whether  it  be  louder  or 
softer,  is  an  interior  sound  i  bnt  the  speaking  out  ia 
an  exterior  soond;  and  therefore  you  can  never 
make  a  tone,  nor  sing  in  whispering ;  but  in  speech 
you  may ;  so  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the  mouth, 
bellows,  or  wind,  though  load,  is  «n  interior  sound; 
bnt  the  Uowing  through  a  pipe  or  concave,  though 
soft,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewise  the  pei^st  wind% 
if  they  have  no  coarctation,  or  blow  not  hallow,  give 
an  interior  sound  {  the  whistling  or  hollow  wind 
yieldeth  a  singing,  or  exterior  sound ;  the  former 
being  pent  by  some  other  body;  the  latter  being 
pent  in  by  its  own  density :  and  therefore  we  see, 
that  when  the  wind  bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  sign  of 
rain.  The  flame,  as  it  moveth  within  itself  or  is 
blown  by  a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interior 
sound. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  struck  against 
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■□other  hard  body  will  yield  nn  exterior  sound 
greater  or  lesser:  insomach  aa  if  the  percussion  be 
orer-ioft,  it  may  induce  a  nuUtty  of  sound  i  but 
never  an  interior  sound  t  as  when  one  treadeth  so 
softly  that  he  is  not  heard. 

190.  "Where  the  air  is  the  pereutient,  pent  or  not 
pent^  against  a  hard  body,  ic  never  giveth  an  exte- 
rior sound ;  as  if  you  Uow  strongly  with  a  bellows 
against  a  wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  be 
made  as  welt  by  suction  as  by  emission  of  the 
breath  :  as  in  whistling  or  breathing. 

Experiments  in  ecntort,  touching  artieulalim  of 
ttmndt. 

1 92.  It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest 
secrets  in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the 
whole  air  only ;  but  the  whole  sound  is  also  in 
every  small  part  of  the  air.  So  that  all  the  curious 
diversity  of  articulate  sounds,  of  the  voice  of  man 
or  birds,  will  enter  at  a  small  cruiny  ineonfused. 

193.  The  unequal  agitati<m  of  the  winds  and  the 
like,  though  tiiey  be  materia  to  the  carriage  of  the 
sounds  farther  or  less  way;  yet  they  do  not  con- 
found the  articulation  of  them  at  all,  within  that 
distance  that  they  can  be  heard ;  though,  it  may  be, 
they  make  them  to  be  heard  less  way  than  in  a  still; 
as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

1 94.  Over-great  distance  confoundeth  the  articu- 
lation of  sounds  ;  as  we  see,  that  you  may  hear  the 
sound  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  like,  when  yon 
cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  And  one  articu- 
late sound  will  confound  another,  as  when  many 
speak  at  once. 

1 95.  In  the  experiment  of  speaking  under  water* 
when  the  voice  is  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  ex- 
ility, yet  the  articulate  sounds,  which  are  the  word^ 
are  not  confounded  as  hath  been  said. 

196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  small  or  an  ex- 
treme great  sound  enimot  be  articulate;  but  that 
the  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound : 
for  that  the  extreme  smalt  sound  confoundeth  the 
articul^on  by  contracting;  and  the  great  sound  by 
dispersing :  and  although,  as  was  formerly  said,  a 
sound  articulate,  already  created,  will  be  c(Hitracted 
into  a  small  cranny ;  yet  the  first  articulation  re- 
quireth more  dimension. 

1 97.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  a  room,  or  in 
a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and  vaulted  likewise  in  the 
roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  so  well,  as  in  the 
like  places,  not  so  vaulted.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
the  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  precedent 
words  vanish ;  and  therefore  the  articulate  sounds 


are  more  confused,  though  the  gross  of  the  sound  be 
greater. 

198.  The  motiims  of  the  tongue,  lips,  thmt, 
palate,  &c.  which  go  to  tiie  making  of  the  sevenl 
alphabetical  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  perti- 
nent to  the  present  inquisition  of  sounds;  bntbeeanse 
they  are  subtle,  and  long  to  describe,  we  will  refer 
them  over,  and  place  them  amongst  the  experimenta 
of  speech.  The  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  it, 
and  have  assigned  which  letters  are  labial,  which 
dental,  which  guttural,  &c.  As  for  the  Latins  and 
Grecians,  they  have  distinguished  between  semi- 
vowels and  mutes ;  and  in  mules  between  mofaie 
tenues,  mediie,  and  aspirate ;  not  amiss,  but  yet  not 
diligently  enough.  For  the  special  stn^es  and 
motions  that  create  those  sounds,  they  have  little 
inquired :  as,  that  the  letters  B,  P,  F,  M,  are  not 
expressed,  but  with  the  contracting  or  shutting  of 
the  mouth ;  that  the  letters  N  and  B,  cannot  be 
pronounced  but  that  the  letter  N  will  turn  into  M  t 
as  hecatonba  will  be  hecatomba.  That  H  and  T 
cannot  be  pronounced  together,  but  P  will  eome 
between ;  as  emtus  is  pronounced  emptus ;  and  a 
number  of  the  like.  So  that  if  you  inquire  to  Ae 
ftill,  yon  will  find,  that  to  the  making  of  the  whole 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  simple  notions  requiied. 
than  there  are  letters. 

1 99.  The  lungs  are  the  most  spungy  part  of  the 
body ;  flnd  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate 
itself :  and  where  it  conlracteth  itself,  it  expelleth 
the  air ;  which  through  tiie  artery,  throat,  and 
mouth,  maketh  the  voice :  but  yet  articulaticm  is  not 
made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
the  rest  of  those  they  call  instruments  of  voice. 

200.  There  is  found  a  similitude  between  the 
sound  that  is  made  by  inanim^e  bodies,  or  by  ani- 
mate bodies,  that  have  no  vuce  articulate,  and 
divers  letters  of  artienlate  voices;  and  eaninoiily 
men  have  given  such  names  to  those  sonods^  aa  do 
allude  tmto  the  artienlate  letters;  aa  trenUing  of 
water  hath  resemUanee  with  the  letter  L ;  quench- 
ing of  hot  metals  with  the  letter  Z ;  snarling  of  dogs 
with  the  letter  R ;  the  noise  of  screech-owls  with 
the  letter  Sh ;  voice  of  cats  with  the  diphthong  Eu ; 

'voice  of  cuckowswith  the  diphthong  Ou ;  sounds  of 
strings  with  the  letter  Ng ;  so  that  if  a  man,  for 
curiosity  or  strangeness'  sake,  would  make  a  puppet 
or  other  dead  body  to  pronounce  a  word,  let  him 
consider,  on  the  one  part,  the  motion  of  the  instru- 
ments of  voice;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  like 
sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  what  coo- 
formi^  there  is  that  causeth  the  aimilitnde  of 
sounds ;  and  fay  that  he  may  miniater  light  to  that 
effect 
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Eiperiments  in  contort  touching  the  moiions  of 
tottxds,  IK  ichat  lines  tkey  are  circular,  oblique, 
Urmghtj  upwardtt  dotenwardtt  /orwartUt  back- 
wdt. 

201,  All  soanda  whatsoever  move  roaod;  that 
is  to  say,  oo  all  aide* ;  upwards,  downwards,  i«t- 
mrdi,  and  backwards.   This  appearetb  in  all  in- 

BtancM. 

20*2.  Soaods  do  not  reqnire  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  aeiue  in  a  right  line,  aa  visiblea  do,  but  may  be 
aiehed;  thoagh  it  be  trae,  they  move  atrongest  in  a 
tight  line;  which  nevertheless  is  not  caused  by  the 
lightnesi  of  the  line,  bat  by  the  shortness  of  the 
diiUace;  linea  recta  hrevissima.  And  therefore 
n  He  if  a  wall  be  between,  and  you  apeak  on  the 
ooende,  yoa  hear  it  on  the  (Mher;  which  is  not  be- 
aue  the  sound  paaseth  through  the  wall,  but 
vdMh  over  the  wall. 

303.  If  the  soniMl  be  slipped  and  repercussed,  it 
NBieth  about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line. 
S(^  if  in  a  coach  one  side  of  the  boot  be  down,  and 
the  other  up,  and  a  beg^r  beg  on  the  close  side ; 
Ttn.  win  think  that  he  were  on  the  open  side.  So 
likewise,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for  example,  on  the 
twrth  lide  of  a  chamber,  and  the  window  of  that 
ehunbf  r  be  upon  the  sooth ;  he  that  is  in  the  cham- 
ber will  think  the  sound  came  from  the  south. 

304.  Sounds,  though  they  spread  round,  so  that 
there  is  an  orb  as  spherical  area  of  the  aonod,  yet 
they  move  strongest,  and  go  farthest  in  the  finv-Iines, 

the  first  local  impolrion  of  the  air.  And  there- 
fcre  in  jHreaching,  yon  shall  hear  tiie  preacher's 
xiee  better  before  the  pulpit  than  behind  it,  or  on 
(be  tides,  though  it  stand  open.  So  a  harqaebuss,  or 
orfntoce,  will  be  farther  heard  forwards  from  the 
■Mth  of  the  piece,  than  backwards,  or  on  the  sides. 

305.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  sounds  do  move 
better  downwards  than  upwards.  Pulpits  are  placed 
higfa  above  the  people.  And  when  the  ancient 
gnieraU  spake  to  their  armies,  they  had  ever  a 
■Boost  of  turf  cast  up,  whereupon  they  stood ; '  but 
this  may  be  imputed  to  the  stops  and  obstacles  which 
the  voice  meeteth  with,  when  one  speaketh  upon 
the  lerel.  But  there  seemeth  to  be  more  in  it;  for 
it  nay  be  that  spiritual  species,  both  of  things  visible 
u>d  sounds,  do  move  better  downwards  than  up- 
*udi.  It  is  a  strange  Uiing,  that  to  men  standing 
below  OQ  the  gyomid,  those  that  be  on  die  top  of 
IWs  seem  much  less  than  they  are,  and  cannot  be 
knovn ;  but  to  men  above,  those  below  seem  nothing 

mnch  lessened,  and  may  be  known ;  yet  it  is  true, 
^  all  things  to  them  above  seem  also  somewhat 
'oiitTaeled,  and  better  collected  into  figure :  as  knots 
in  gardens  show  best  from  an  upper  windowor  terras. 

306.  Bat  to  make  an  exact  trial  of  it,  let  a  man 
••snd  in  a  chamber  not  much  above  the  ground,  and 
■pnk  oat  at  the  window,  through  a  trunk,  to  one 
■^ndiflg  on  the  ground,  as  softly  as  he  can,  the  other 


laying  his  ear  close  to  the  trnnk :  then  via  versa, 
let  the  other  speak  below,  keeping  the  same  propor- 
tion of  softness )  and  let  him  in  the  chamber  lay  his 
ear  to  the  trunk :  and  this  may  be  the  aptest  means 
to  make  a  judgment,  whether  sounds  descend  or 
ascend  better. 

ExpwimenU  in  contort  touching  tht  lotting  and 
ptrithing  of  toundt  t  and  touching  tht  time  they 
require  to  their  generation  or  delation. 

207.  After  that  sound  is  created,  which  is  in  a 
moment,  we  find  it  eontinaeth  some  small  time, 
melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a  w<ni- 
derfiil  error  amongst  men,  who  take  this  to  be'  a 
mntinuaoee  of  the  first  sound  t  whereas,  in  troth,  it 
is  a  renovation,  and  n<rt  a  continuance ;  for  (he  body 
percussed  hath,  reason  of  the  percussion,  a  tre- 
pidation wrought  in  the  minute  parts,  and  so  renew- 
eth  the  percussimi  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  ma- 
nifestly, because  that  the  melting  sound  of  a  bell, 
or  of  a  string  strucken,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
continuance,  ceaseth  as  soon  as  the  bell  or.  string  are 
touched.  As  in  a  virginal,  as  soon  as  ever  the  jack  ■ 
falleth,  and  touchelh  the  string,  the  sound  ceaseth  ; 
and  in  a  bell,  after  yon  have  chimed  upon  it,  if  yon 
touch  the  bell,  the  sound  ceaseth.  And  in  this  you 
mast  distinguish  that  there  are  two  trepidations :  the 
one  manifest  and  local ;  as  of  the  bell  when  it  is 
pensile  :  the  other  secret,  of  the  minute  parts ;  such 
as  is  described  in  the  ninth  instance.  Bnt  it  is  true, 
that  the  local  helpeth  the  seoet  greatly.  We  see 
likewise  that  in  pipes,  and  odier  wind-instruments, 
the  sound  lastedi  no  longer  than  the  breadi  Uoireth. 
It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  a  confnsed  nmnnur 
for  a  while  after  yoo  have  played ;  but  that  is  but 
while  the  bellows  are  in  falling. 

208.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noise  of  great  ord- 
nance, where  many  are  shot  off  together,  the  sound 
will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles  upon  the 
land,  and  much  farther  upon  the  water.  But  then 
it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  instant  of  the 
shooting  off,  bnt  it  will  c<mie  an  hour  or  more  later. 
This  must  needs  be  a  continuance  of  the  first  sound ; 
for  there  is  no  trepidation  which  should  renew  it. 
And  the  touching  of  the  ordnance  would  not  extin- 
guish the  sound  the  sooner:  so  that  in  great  sounds 
the  eontinnanee  is  more  than  momentary. 

209.  To  try  exactly  the  time  wherein  soond  is 
delated,  let  a  man  stand  in  a  stee{de,  and  have  with 
him  a  taper;  and  let  some  vail  be  put  before  the 
taper ;  and  let  another  man  stand  in  the  field  a  mile 
off.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple  strike  the  bell ;  and 
in  the  same  instant  withdraw  the  vail ;  and  so  let 
him  in  the  field  tell  by  his  pulse  what  distance  of 
time  there  is  between  the  hght  seen,  and  the  sound 
heard :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  delation  of  light  is 
in  instant.  This  may  be  tried  in  far  greater 
distances,  allowing  greater  hghts  and  sounds. 

310.  It  is  generally  known  and  observed  that 
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light,  and  the  object  of  sight,  move  swifter  than 
sound :  for  we  see  the  flash  of  a  piece  is  seen  sooner 
than  the  noise  is  heard.  And  in  hewing  wood,  if 
one  be  some  distance  ofl*.  he  shall  see  the  arm  lifted 
op  for  a  second  stroke,  before  he  hear  the  noise  of 
the  first.  And  the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater 
is  (he  inerentuKi :  as  we  see  in  thunder  which  is 
far  off,  where  the  lightning  preeedeth  the  crack  a 
good  space. 

211.  Cdlonrst  when  Uiey  represent  thenuelves  to 
the  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt  not  1^  degrees,  but  ap- 
pear stilLin  the  same  strength ;  but  sounds  melt  and 
vanish  by  little  and  little.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
colours  participate  nothing  with  the  motion  of  the 
air,  but  sounds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain  argument,  that 
sound  participateth  of  some  local  motion  of  the  air, 
.as  a  cause  sine  qua  non,  in  that  it  perisheth  so  sud- 
denly ;  for  in  every  section  or  impulsion  of  the  air, 
the  air  doth  suddenly  restore  and  reunite  itself; 
which  the  water  also  doth,  but  nothing  so  swiftly. 

Exptriments  ih  consort  touching  the  passage  and 
intercepliont  of  »Ktnd». 

In  the  trials  of  the  passage,  or  not  passage  of 
soonds,  yoa  must  take  heed  you  mistake  not  the 
passing  by  the  aides  of  the  body,  for  the  passing 
through  a  body ;  and  Aerefore  you  must  make  the 
intercepting  body  very  close ;  for  sound  will  pass 
through  a  small  chink. 

212.  Where  sound  passeth  through  ahardorclose 
body,  as  through  water;  through  a  wall;  through 
metal,  as  in  hawks'  bells  stopped,  &c. ;  the  hard  or 
close  body  must  be  but  thin  and  small;  for  else  it 
deadeth  and  extinguishelh  the  sound  utterly.  And 
therefore  in  the  experiment  of  speaking  in  air  under 
water,  the  voice  must  not  be  very  deep  within  the 
water ;  for  then  the  sound  pierceth  not.  So  if  you 
speak  on  the  farther  side  of  a  close  wall,  if  the  wall 
be  very  thick  you  shall  not  be  heud ;  and  if  there 
were  a  hogshead  empty,  whereof  the  sides  were 
some  two  foot  thick,  wd  the  bung-hole  supped  i  J 
c(Hieeive  the  resounding  sonndf  by  Ae  commnnieatim 
of  the  outward  air  with  the  air  within,  would  be 
little  or  none ;  but  mly  you  shall  bear  the  nnse  of 
the  outward  knock,  as  if  the  vessel  were  full. 

213.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  passage  of  sounds 
through  hard  bodies  the  spirit  or  pneumatical  part  of 
the  hard  body  itself  doth  co-operate ;  but  much 
better  when  the  sides  of  that  hard  body  are  struck, 
than  when  the  percussion  is  only  within,  without 
touch  of  the  sides.  Take  therefore  a  hawk's  bell, 
the  holes  stopped  up,  aod  hang  it  by  a  thread  witfain 
a  bottle  glass,  and  stop  the  mouth  of  the  glass  veiy 
close  with  wax ;  and  then  shake  the  glass,  and  see 
whether  the  bell  give  any  sound  at  all,  or  how  weak : 
but  note,  that  you  must  instead  of  the  thread  take 
a  wire  ;  or  else  let  the  glass  have  a  great  belly ; 
lest  when  yon  shake  the  bell,  it  dash  upon  the  si^ 
of  the  glas& 

214.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright 
areh  for  the  sound  topBss,wili  extinguish  the  sound 
qnite  I  so  that  that  sound,  which  would  be  heard 
over  a  wall,  will  not  be  heard  over  a  church  ;  nor 
(hat  soand,  which  will  he  heard  if  you  stand  smne 


distance  from  the  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you  stand 
close  under  the  wall, 

215.  Soft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  first  cre- 
ation of  the  sound,  will  dead  it;  for  the  striking 
against  cloth  or  fur  will  make  little  sound ;  as  haA 
been  said :  but  in  the  passage  of  the  sound,  they 
will  admit  it  better  than  harder  bodies ;  as  we  see 
that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  stay  the  sound 
much ;  but  glass  windows,  if  they  be  very  clon, 
will  check  a  sound  more  than  the  like  thickness  of 
eloth.  We  see  also  in  the  rumbling  of  the  belly, 
how  easily  dw  sonnd  passeth  throngb  the  gats  and 
skin. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whether  great 
sounds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  become  not  more 
weak  and  exile  when  they  pass  through  small  cran- 
nies. For  the  subtilties  of  articulate  sounds,  it  miiy 
be,  may  pass  through  small  crannies  not  confused ; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  sound,  perhaps,  not  so  well. 

Exptriments  in  consort  touching  the  medium 
of  sounds. 

217.  The  mediums  of  sounds  are  air;  sofl  and 
porous  bodies ;  also  water.  And  hard  bodies  refuse 
not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  Monds.  But  all  of 
them  are  dull  uid  unapt  deferents,  except  the  air. 

218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not 
the  sonnd  so  well  as  the  more  dense ;  as  appeareth 
in  nigbt  sounds,  and  evening  socmds,  and  sounds  in 
moist  weather  and  southeni  winds.  The  reason  is 
already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoraticn  of 
sounds;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  belter  piereed; 
but  thick  oir  preserveth  the  sound  better  from  waste : 
let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in  mists  and 
gentle  showers  ;  for,  it  may  be,  that  will  somewhat 
dead  the  sound. 

219.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of 
sounds,  especially  of  such  sounds  as  are  created  by 
air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried  in 
speaking  where  a  bonfire  is  between ;  but  then  you 
mast  allow  for  some  disturbuice  tbe  noise  that  the 
flame  itself  raaketh. 

220.  Whetba  any  (Act  liquors,  being  made  me- 
diums, cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it 
may  be  tried ;  as  by  the  kn^pag  of  the  brnga ;  or 
striking  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  filled  either  with 
milk  or  with  oil ;  which  though  they  be  more  light, 
yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than  air. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  mediums  we  have  now 
spoken ;  as  for  the  dispo8iti<Hi  of  the  said  mediums, 
it  doth  consist  in  the  penning,  or  not  penning  of  the 
air ;  of  which  We  have  spoken  before  in  the  title  uf 
delatitm  of  sounds:  it  oonsisteth  also  in  the  figure 
of  Uie  cmicave  through  which  it  passeth)  of  which 
we  will  speak  next 

Experiments  in  consort,  ichat  the  figures  of  the  pipes, 
or  concaves,  or  the  bodies  deferent,  conduce  to  the 
smnds. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes^  or  concaves,  throoj^ 
which  sounds  pass,  or  of  other  bodies  deferent,  ccm- 
duce  to  the  variety  and  alteration  the  aoands ; 
either  in  respect  of  the  greater  quanti^,  or  less 
quantity  of  air,  which  the  cmeaves  receive  ;  or  in 
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R^iect  of  the  carrying  of  aouBdi  longer  ud  duwter 
nji  m  in  rapeet  of  many  other  ciicumstaiices ) 
they  bare  been  tooclicd,  ai  feUing  into  other  tidn. 
Bit  duMc  figurea  which  we  now  are  to  speak  ot,  we 
j  irtead  to  be,  aa  they  concern  the  lines  through  which 
Ae  aoood  passetfa ;  as  straight,  crooked,  angular, 
eiieolar,  &c. 

331.  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketb  of  the  pvra* 
nit,  but  yet  coming  off  and  dilatiDg  more  suddenly. 
The  figare  of  a  hunter's  horn  and  comet  is  obliqae ; 
jtttfaey  have  likewise  straight  boms;  which  if  they 
be  (A  (he  same  bore  with  the  oblique,  differ  little  in 
soood,  save  that  the  straight  require  somewhat  a 
iboDger  blast  The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes, 
and  |Hi:e^  are  straight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less 
bore  sod  a  greater,  above  and  below.  The  traropet 
btth  the  figure  of  the  letter  S :  which  maketh  that 
purling  soond,  &c.  Generally  the  straight  line  haA 
the  clnnest  and  roundest  sonnd,  and  the  crooked, 
the  more  hoarse  and  jarring. 

222.  Of  a  sinnous  fripe  that  may  have  some  four 
•  fioioiN,  trial  would  be  made.  Likewise  of  a  pipe 
mide  like  a  cross,  open  in  the  midst  And  so  like- 
viie  of  an  angular  pipe :  and  see  what  will  be 
Ibe  fffecti  of  tfiese  several  sounds.  And  so  again 
of  a  circular  pipe ;  as  if  yon  take  a  pipe  perfect 
ramd,  snd  make  a  hole  whereinto  yoit  shall  blow, 
and  another  hole  not  far  from  that ;  but  with  a  tra- 
rnse  or  stop  between  them;  so  that  yoor  breath 
JD»j  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come  forth  at 
Ibe  second  hole.  Yon  may  try  likewise  percussions 
of  «£d  bodies  of  several  figures ;  as  globes,  flats, 
nbe^  crosses,  triangles,  &c.  and  their  combinations, 
tt  lit  against  flat,  and  c<mvex  against  convex,  and 
nnrex  against  flat,  &e.  and  mark  well  the  diversi- 
tin  of  the  sonnda.  Try  also  the  difference  in  sonnd 
of  iCTeral  erassitndes  of  hard  bodies  percussed ;  and 
tihe  knowledge  of  the  divernties  of  the  sounds.  T 
HTself  have  tried,  that  a  bell  of  g<dd  yieldeth  an 
(ledleat  sound  not  inferior  to  that  of  silver  or  brass, 
hntiither  better;  yet  we  see  that  a  piece  of  money 
i^gold  soundeth  far  more  flat  than  a  piece  of  money 
ofrilm. 

S23.  The  harp  hath  the  coneave  not  along  the 
rtriogs,  but  across  the  strings :  and  no  instrament 
hath  the  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged,  as  the 
'ririi  harp.  So  as  1  suppose,  that  if  a  virginal  were 
■Bade  with  a  double  concave,  the  one  all  the  length, 
M  the  virginal  hath  ;  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
stringi^  as  the  harp  hath ;  it  must  needs  make  the 
mad  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and  Jarring.  Yon 
tiy  it  without  any  sonnd-board  altmgt  but  only 
bwp-vise  at  <me  end  of  ttie  strings ;  or  h«tly,  with 
>  doable  concave  at  each  end  of  the  strings  one. 

SftrimtHtt  m  eentort  touching  ibt  mutfwe  of 

234.  There  is  an  apparent  diversity  between  the 
^Kties  visible  and  audible  in  this;  that  the  visible 
doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  aodiUe 
doth.  For  if  we  look  abroad,  we  see  heaven,  a 
"oniber  of  stars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beasts,  at  once. 
And  the  species  of  the  one  doth  not  confound  the 
other.  Bm  if  so  anny  aonnds  came  from  several 


parts,  one  of  them  would  utterly  cmfonnd  the  other. 
So  we  see,  that  vinces  or  consorts  of  mnsic  do  make 
a  harmony  by  mixture,  which  coloura  do  not  It 
is  true  nevertheless  t^at  a  great  light  drowoeth  a 
smaller,  that  it  cannot  be  seen ;  as  the  aun  that  of 
a  glow-worm;  aa  well  as  a  great  sound  drowneth  a 
lesser.  And  I  suppose  likewise,  that  if  there  were 
two  lanthoms  of  glass,  the  one  a  crimson,  and  the 
other  an  azure,  and  a  candle  within  either  of  them, 
those  coloured  lights  would  mingle,  and  cast  ufran  a 
white  paper  a  purple  colour.  And  even  in  colours, 
they  yield  a  faint  and  weak  mixture :  for  white  walls 
make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black,  &c.  but  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the  inconhi- 
sion  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight  worketh 
in  right  lines,  and  maketh  several  cones;  and  ao 
there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye  or  visual 
point :  but  sonnds,  that  move  in  oblique  and  arcuate 
lines,  mnst  needs  encounter  and  disturb  the  one  the 
other. 

235.  The  sweetest  and '  best  harmmy  is,  when 
every  part  or  instmment  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but 
a  conflation  of  them  all ;  which  reqnireth  to  stand 
some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of 
perfumes;  or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several 
flowers  in  the  air. 

226.  The  disposition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities, 
except  it  be  joined  with  sound,  hath  no  great  opera- 
tion upon  sounds :  for  whether  the  air  be  lightsome 
or  dark,  hot  or  cold,  quiet  or  stirring,  except  it  be 
with  noise,  sweet-smelling,  or  stinking,  or  the  like ; 
it  importeth  not  much ;  some  petly  alteration  or 
difiference  it  may  make. 

237.  But  sonnds  do  disturb  and  alter  the  one  the 
other:  aometimes  the  one  drowning  the  other,  and 
making  it  not  heard;  sometimes  the  one  jarring 
and  discording  wilAi  the  other,  and  making  a  confn- 
sion;  sometimes  the  me  mingling  and  compound* 
ing  with  the  other,  and  making  a  harmony. 

228.  Two  voices  of  like  loudness  will  not  be 
heard  twice  as  fbr  as  one  of  them  alone ;  and  two  can- 
dles of  like  hght  will  not  make  things  seen  twice  as 
fiir  off  as  one.  The  cause  is  profound ;  but  it  seem- 
eth  that  the  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the 
senses  do  mingle  respectively,  every  one  with  his 
kind;  but  not  in  proportion,  as  is  before  demon- 
strated :  and  the  reason  may  be,  because  the  first 
impression,  which  is  from  privative  to  active,  as 
firom  silence  to  noise,  or  from  darkness  to  Ught,  is  a 
greater  degree  than  from  less  noise  to  more  nmse, 
or  from  less  light  to  more  light.  And  the  reason 
of  that  again  may  be,  fa-  that  the  air,  after  it  hath 
received  a  charge,  doth  not  reeeivc  a  nircharge,  or 
greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  aa  it  doth  the  flrst 
charge.  Aa  for  the  increase  of  virtne  generally, 
what  pnvportion  it  beareth  to  the  increase  of  the 
matter,  it  is  a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itself. 

Experiments  in  eauart  touching  melioration  of 

sounds. 

229.  All  reflexions  concurrent  do  make  sounds 
greater;  but  if  the  body  thatcreateth  either  the  ori- 
ginal sound,  or  the  reflexion,  be  clean  and  smooth, 
it  maketh  them  sweeter.   Trial  may  be  made  of  a 
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lute  or  viol,  with  the  belly  of  polished  brass  instead 
of  wood.  We  Bee  that  even  in  the  open  air,  the 
wire-string  is  sweeter  than  the  string  of  guts.  And 
we  see  ^at  for  reflexion  water  exeelleth;  as  in 
mosic  near  the  water,  or  in  echos. 

330.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  b  pipe  a  little  moist- 
ened on  the  inside,  but  ;et  so  as  there  be  no  drops 
lef^  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound,  than  if  the  pipe 
were  dry:  bat  yet  witli  a  tweet  degree  of  sibilation 
or  purling ;  as  we  touched  it  befbre  in  the  title  of 
equality.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  things  porous 
being  superficially  wet,  and,  as  it  were,  between  dry 
and  wet,  become  a  little  more  even  and  smooth ;  but 
the  purling  which  must  needs  proceed  of  inequality, 
I  take  to  be  bred  between  the  smootbneas  of  the  in- 
ward surface  of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  wood  of  the  pipe  unto  which  the  wet  cometh 
not,  but  it  remaineth  dry. 

231 .  In  ftoOy  weather  music  within  doors  sound- 
eth  better.  Which  may  be  by  reason  not  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or  string  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  made  more  crisp,  and  so 
more  porous  and  hollow :  and  we  see  that  <dd  lutes 
sound  better  than  new  for  the  same  reason.  And 
80  do  lute-strings  that  have  been  kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is  likewise  meliorated  by  tiie  ming- 
ling of  c^n  air  with  pent  air ;  therefine  trial  may 
be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  douUe  belly ; 
making  another  belly  with  a  knot  erer  the  strings ; 
yet  SO)  as  there  be  room  enough  for  the  strings, 
and  room  enough  to  play  below  that  belly.  Trial 
may  be  made  also  of  an  Irish  harp,  with  a  concave 
on  both  sides  :  whereas  it  uselh  to  have  it  but  on 
one  side.  The  doubt  may  be,  lest  it  should  make 
too  much  resounding ;  whereby  one  note  woidd 
overtake  another. 

233.  If  you  sing  in  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it  maketh 
the  singing  more  sweet.  And  so  I  conceive  it 
would,  if  it  were  a  song  in  parts  sung  into  several 
dmms ;  and  for  handsomeness  and  strangeness  sake, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  curtain  between  the 
place  where  the  drums  are  and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  sound  is  created  in  a  wind  instru- 
ment between  the  breath  and  the  ur,  yet  if  the 
•ound  be  communicated  with  a  mon  equal  body  of 
the  pipe,  it  meliorated  the  sound.  For,  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  a  differing  sound  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe 
of  wood  t  and  again  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe  of  brass. 
It  were  good  to  try  recorders  and  hunters^  horns  of 
brass,  what  the  sound  would  be. 

235.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intension  of 
the  sense,  wiiere  the  common  sense  is  collected 
most  to  the  particular  sense  of  hearing,  and  the 
sight  suspended  :  and  therefore  sounds  are  sweeter, 
as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day ; 
and  1  suppose  they  are  sweeter  to  blind  men  than 
to  others :  and  it  is  manifest,  that  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  when  all  the  senses  are  bound  and  sus- 
pended, mocie  is  fer  sweeter  than  when  one  ia  folly 
waking. 

Experimentt  in  consort  ioHehing  the  imitation  of 
gmtndt, 

336.  It  is  a  thing  strange  in  nature  when  it  is 


attentively  considered,  how  children,  and  some 
birds,  leam  to  imitate  speech.  They  take  no  mark 
at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  mouth  of  him  dut  speak- 
etb,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the  dark  as  by 
light.  The  sounds  f>f  speech  are  very  carious  and 
exquisite :  so  one  would  think  it  were  a  lesson  hard 
to  leam.  It  is  true  that  it  is  done  with  time,  and 
by  little  and  little,  and  with  many  essays  and  praR^ 
but  all  this  disehsjgeth  not  die  wonder.  It  would 
make  a  man  think,  dioagh  diis  which  we  diall  say 
may  seem  exceeding  strange,  that  th«e  is  some 
transmission  'of  spirits  %  and  that  the  spirits  of  die 
teacher  put  in  moticm  should  work  with  the  spirits 
of  the  learner  a  predisposition  to  offer  to  imitate ; 
and  so  to  perfect  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But 
touching  operations  by  transmissions  of  spirits, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  nature,  we 
shall  speak  in  due  place  ;  chiefly  when  we  come  to 
inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  in  men  and  other  creatures  a 
predisposition  to  imitate.  We  see  bow  ready  apes 
and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of  man ;  and 
in  the  catching  of  dottrels,  we  see  how  the  fodish 
bird  playeth  the  ape  in  gestures :  and  no  man,  in 
effect,  doth  accompany  with  others,  but  he  leameth, 
ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or  voiee,  or  fiwhion 
of  the  other. 

237.  In  imitation  sout^  that  man  shoold  be 
the  teacher  is  no  part  vi  the  matter ;  for  birds  will 
leam  one  of  another ;  and  there  is  no  reward  by 
feeding,  or  the  like,  given  them  for  the  imitation ; 
and  besides,  you  shall  have  parrota  that  will  not 
only  imitate  voices,  but  laughing,  knocking,  squeak- 
ing of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  of  a  cart-wheel : 
and,  in  effect,  any  other  noise  they  hear. 

238.  No  beast  can  imitate  the  speech  of  man, 
but  birds  only ;  for  the  ape  itself^  that  is  so  ready 
to  imitate  otherwise,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of 
imitation  of  speech.  It  is  true  that  I  have  known 
a  dog,  that  if  one  howled  in  bis  ear,  he  would  fall  a 
howhng  a  great  while.  What  should  be  the  apt- 
ness of  bink  in  comparison  of  beasts  to  imitate  the 
speech  of  man,  may  be  farther  inqaired.  We  see  that 
beasts  have  those  parts  which  they  count  the  inatni- 
ments  of  speech,  as  lips,  teeth,  &c.  liker  unto  man 
than  birds.  As  for  the  neck,  by  which  the  throat 
passeth,  we  see  many  beasts  have  it  fbr  the  l»gth 
as  much  as  birds.  What  better  gorge  or  artery 
birds  have,  may  be  farther  inquired.  The  Inrds 
that  are  known  to  be  speakers,  are  parrots,  jnea, 
jays,  daws,  and  ravens.  Of  which  parrots  have  an 
adunque  bill,  but  the  rest  not 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptness  of  birds  is 
not  so  much  in  the  conformity  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  oa  in  their  attention.  For  speech  must 
come  by  hearing  and  learning;  and  birds  give  more 
heed,  and  mark  sounds  more  than  beasts;  because 
naturally  they  are  more  delighted  with  them,  and 
practise  them  more,  as  appeareth  in  their  singing. 
We  see  also,  that  those  diat  teach  birds  to  oing,  do 
keep  them  waking  to  increase  their  attentimi.  We 
see  also,  that  cock  Inrds  amongst  ringing  birds  are 
ever  the  better  ringers ;  which  may  be  becanac  they 
are  more  lively  and  listen  more.' 
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240.  Iiaboar  and  intention  to  imitate  voiees,  doth 
GeodKe  much  to  imilatiffli :  wid  therefore  we  see 
llat  diere  be  certain  pantomimi,  that  will  represent 
die  Toiees  of  players  of  interlodes  so  to  life,  as  if 
;oa  we  tbem  not  yon  would  think  they  were  those 
plxym  theraselTes ;  and  so  the  micea  of  other  men 
Hat  they  hear. 

i41.  There  have  been  some  that  could  counter- 
ffit  the  distance  of  voices*  which  is  a  secondary 
nbjKt  of  hearing,  in  snch  sort,  as  when  they  stand 
fast  by  yon,  yon  woald  think  the  speech  came  from 
a&r  off,  in  a  fearful  manner.  How  this  is  done 
may  be  farther  inquired.  Bat  I  see  no  great  nae  of 
it  bat  for  imposture,  in  counterfeiting  ghosts  or 
^litL 

Etptrimentt  in  cmsort  touching  the  refieacim  of 
founds. 

There  be  three  kinds  of  reflexions  of  sounds  i  a 
nflezioa  coaenrrent,  a  reflexitm  iterant  which  we 
can  echo;  and  a  aoper-reflexion,  or  an  echo  of  an 
cdio:  whereof  the  first  hath  been  handted  in  the 
iOt  4tf  magnitude  of  sounds :  the  latter  two  we  will 
BOW  Speak  ot 

343.  The  reflexion  of  species  visible  mirrors 
70a  command  ;  because  passing  in  right  lines 
tltey  may  be  guided  to  any  point:  but  the  reflexion 
4f  toimds  is  harder  to  master ;  because  the  sound 
fining  great  spaces  in  arched  lines,  cannot  be  so 
fuided:  and  therefore  we  see  there  hath  not  been 
practised  any  means  to  make  artificial  echos.  And 
no  echo  already  known  retnmeth  in  a  very  narrow 

IDOD. 

343.  The  natural  echos  are  made  upon  walls, 
*ood%  iock%  hills,  and  banks ;  as  for  waters,  being 
war,  they  make  a  coaenrrent  echo  i  but  being  Ut- 
<her  oQ  as  upon  a  lai^  river,  they  make  an  iterant 

tat  there  ia  no  dlfl^nee  between  the  con- 
cnmat  echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  qmdroess  or 
dsRiKss  <^  the  return.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but 
water  dttth  help  the  delatitm  of  echo ;  as  well  as  it 
W^>eth  the  delation  of  original  sounds. 

344.  It  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched, 
■hat  if  joa  speak  through  a  trunk  stopped  at  the 
brther  end,  you  shall  find  a  blast  return  upon  your 
month,  but  no  sound  at  all.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
At  closeness  which  preserveth  the  origitul,  is  not 
>hle  to  preserve  the  reflected  sound :  besides  that 
Khoa  are  seldom  created  but  by  loud  sounds.  And 
therefore  there  is  less  hope  of  arti6cial  echos  in  air 
poit  in  a  narrow  concave.  Nevertheless  it  hath 
)>Rii  tried,  that  one  leaning  over  a  well  of  twen^- 
fircftthom  deepk  and  speafcmg,  though  but  softl^, 
yet  not  so  soft  as  a  whiiqper,  tihie  water  returned  a 
pnd  audible  eeho.  It  wonUbetried  whetbwspeak- 
Bg  ID  caves,  where  there  is  no  issue,  save  where 
Jtn  apeak,  will  not  yield  echos,  as  wells  do. 

345.  The  echo  cometh  as  the  original  sound  doth, 
■B  a  loaud  orb  of  air :  it  were  good  to  try  the  cre- 
ating of  the  echo  where  the  body  repercusring  mak- 
etfa  an  angle ;  as  against  the  return  of'  a  wall,  &c. 
Also  we  see  that  in  mirrors  there  is  the  like  angle 
of  iocidenee,  from  the  oliject  to  the  glass,  and  from 
th«  glass  to  die  eye.    And  if  yon  strike  a  ball  nde> 
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long,  not  full  upon  the  surface,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way  :  whether  (here  be  any 
soeh  resih'enee  in  echos,  that  is,  whether  a  man 
shall  hear  better  if.  he  stand  aude  the  body  reper- 
eossiog,  than  if.he  stand  where  he  speaketb,  or  any 
where  in  a  right  line  between,  mny  be  tried.  Trial 
likewise  would  .be  made  by  standing  nearer  the  place 
of  repercuBsing,  than  he  that  speaketh }  and  again, 
by  standing  farUier  off  than  be  that  speaketh ;  and 
so  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echos,  as 
well  as  original  sounds,  be  not  strongest  near  hand. 

246.  There  be  many  places  where  you  shall  hear 
a  number  of  echos  one  after  another :  and  it  is 
when  there  is  variety  of  hills  or  woods,  some  nearer, 
some  Ikrther  ofi*:  so  that  the  return  from  the  far- 
ther, being  last  created,  will  be  likewise  last  heard. 

247.  As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards 
the  tmAf  as  towards  the  frmt  of  him  that  speaketh  |. 
so  likewise  doth  the  eebo:  for  you  have  many  back, 
echos  to  the  place  where  yon  stand. 

248.  To  make  an  echo  tiut  will  xepmt  three,  or 
four,  or  five  words  distinctly,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
body  repercussing  be  a  good  distance  off:  for  if  it 
be  near,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  make  a  concur- 
rent echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the  sudden. 
It  is  requisite  likewise  that  the  air  be  not  much 
pent :  for  air  at  a  great  distance  pent,  worketh  the 
aame  effect  with  air  at  large  in  a  small  distance. 
And  therefore  in  the  trial  of  speaking  in  the  well, 
though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice  came  back  sud- 
denly, and  would  bear  the  report  but  of  two  words.  - 

249.  For  echos  upon  echos,  there  is  a  rare  in- 
stance thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will  now  exactly 
describe.  It  is  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Paris, 
near  a  town  called  Pont-Charenton :  and  some  bird- 
bolt  shot  or  more  bom  the  river  of  Sein.  The  room 
is  a  chiqiel  or  small  church.  The  walls  all  stand- 
ing, both  at  the  aides  and  at  Uie  ends.  Two  rows 
of  pillara,  after  the  manner  of  aisles  of  churches,  also 
standing ;  the  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any 
embowment  near  any  of  the  walls  left.  There  was 
against  every  pillar  a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man's 
height ;  which  the  watermen  that  bring  wood  down 
the  Sein  in  stacks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there,  as  it 
seemeth,  for  their  ease.  Speaking  at  the  one  end, 
I  did  hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  several  times; 
and  I  have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return 
sixteen  times  :  for  I  was  there  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  it  is  best,  as  all  other 
echos  are,  in  the  evening.  It  is  maniCest  that  it  is 
not  echos  from  several  places,  but  a  tossing  of  the 
voice,  as  a  ball,  to  and  fro  1  like  to  reflectitms  in 
lodiing^glassea,  where  if  yon  plaee.  one  glass  before 
and  another  behind,  yon  shall  see  the  glass  behind 
with  the  image,  within  the  glass  before ;  and  again, 
the  glass  before  in  that;  and  divers  such  super- 
reflecti<ms,  tiU  the  species  spedei  at  last  die.  .  For 
it  is  every  return  weaker  and  more  shady.  In  like 
manner  the  vcace  in  that  chapel  createth  speciem 
speciei,  and  maketh  sacceeding  super-reflexions ; 
for  it  melteth  by  degrees,  and  every  reflexion  is 
weaker  than  the  former:  so  that  if  you  speak  three 
w(urds^  it  will,  perhaps,  some  three  times  report  you 
the  whole  three  wwdsj  and  then  the  two  latter 
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words  for  some  times;  and  then  the  lut  word  nloae 
for  some  times ;  still  fcding  and  growing  weaker. 
And  whereas  in  echos  of  one  return,  it  is  much  to 
hear  four  or  five  words;  in  this  echo  of  so  many 
retnms  npon  the  matter,  yoa  hear  above  twenty 
words  for  three. 

350.  The  like  echo  npon  echo,  hut  raly  with  two 
reports,  hath  be«n  observed  to  be,  if  yon  stand  be- 
tween a  house  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the  hill. 
For  the  house  will  give  a  back  echo ;  one  taking  it 
from  the  other,  and'  the  latter  the  weaker. 

251.  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will 
hardly  express ;  as  S  for  one,  especially  being  prin- 
cipal in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  when  I 
went  to  the  echo  at  Pont-Gbarenton,  there  was  an 
old  Parisian,  that  took  it  to  be  work  of  spirits,  and 
of  good  spirits.  For,  said  he,  call  Satan,  and  the 
echo  will  not  deliver  back  the  devil's  name ;  hut  will 
ssy,  TS  f « I  which  is  as  much  in  Frenoh  as  apage, 
or  avoid.  And  therein  I  did  hap  to  0nd,  that  an 
echo  woald  not  retom  8,  bnng  hat  a  hissing  and 
an  interior  sound. 

253.  Eehos  m  some  more  sudden,  and  chop 
again  as  soon  as  the  voice  is  delivered ;  as  hath 
been  partly  said :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that  is, 
give  more  space  between  the  voice  and  the  echo ; 
which  is  caused  by  tbe  local  nearness  or  distance : 
some  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words,  and  some 
a  shorter;  some  more  ,Ioud,  full  as  loud  as  the 
original,  and  sometimes  more  loud,  and  some 
weaker  and  fainter. 

253.  Where  echos  come  from  several  parts  at 
the  same  distance,  they  must  needs  make,  as  it  were, 
a  choir  of  echos,  and  so  make  the  report  greater, 
and  even  a  ccmtinued  echo ;  which  yon  shall  find  in 
some  hills  that  stand  encompassed  Uieatre-llke. 

354.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refrac- 
tion in  sounds,  as  well  as  in  species  visible.  T<a  I 
do  not  think,  that  if  a  sound  should  pass  through 
divers  medinms,  as  air,  doth,  wood,  it  would  deliver 
the  sound  in  a  different  place  from  that  unto  which 
it  is  deferred ;  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  refrac- 
tion. But  majoration,  which  is  also  the  work  of 
refraction,  appeareth  plainly  in  sounds,  as  hath  been 
handled  at  full,  bnt  it  is  not  by  diversity  of  mediums. 

Experimentt  in  contort  touching  ike  consent  and 
dissent  between  viaiblea  and  audibUt. 

We  have  obiter,  for  demonstratioi^s  sake,  used 
in  divers  instances  the  examples  of  tbe  sight  and 
things  visible,  to  iUnstmte  the  nature  ot  sounds :  but 
we  think  good  now  to  prosecute  that  comparison 
more  fully. 

Consent  of  vitibUt  and  audibltt, 

355.  Both  of  them  spread  themselves  in  round, 
and  sn  a  whole  flow  or  orb  unto  certain  limits ;  and 
are  carried  a  gi^t  way :  and  do  languish  and  lessen 
by  degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects 
from  the  sensories. 

256.  Both  of  them  have  the  whole  species  in 
every  small  portion  of  the  air,  or  medium,  so  as  the 
species  do  pass  through  small  crannies  without  con- 


fusion: as  we  see  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to  the  eye; 
and  in  crannies  or  chinks,  as  to  the  sooad. 

357.  Both  of  ihtm  are  of  a  mddoi  aad  easy 
generation  and  delation  ;  and  likewise  perish  swiftty 
and  suddenly ;  as  if  you  remove  the  light,  or  touch 
the  bodies  ^at  give  tbe  sound. 

258.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  exquisite 
and  accurate  differenees ;  as  of  colours,  figures,  mo- 
tions, distances,  in  viribles ;  and  of  articulate  voices, 
tones,  songs,  and  quaverings,  in  audibles. 

259.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working, 
do  not  appear  to  emit  any  corporal  substance  into 
their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtaej  neither 
again  to  raise  or  stir  any  evident  local  motion  in  Omr 
mediums  as  they  pass  ;  but  only  to  carry  cntain 
spiritual  species ;  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cause 
whereof,  being  hitherio  scarcely  attained,  we  shall 
search  and  handle  in  due  place.    ^\  , 

260.  Both  of  them  seem  not  to  generate  or  pro- 
duce any  other  elfeet  in  nature,  but  sneh  as  apper- 
taineth  to  their  pnqwr  cAgects  and  senses  and  ue 
otherwise  barren. 

361.  But  both  of  them,  in  their  own  proper 
action,  do  work  three  manifest  effects.  The  first, 
in  that  the  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser ;  as 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  glow-worm ;  the 
report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voiee :  the  second,  in  that 
an  object  of  surchai^  or  excess  deslroycth  tbe 
sense ;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye ;  a  violent 
sound  near  the  ear,  the  bearing;  the  third,  in  that 
both  of  then  will  be  reveiberato)  as  in  mirrors,  and 
in  echos. 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  destroy  or  hinder  the 
species  of  the  other,  although  th^  encounter  in  the 
same  mediumj  as  light  or  oohm  hinder  not  aoiind, 
nor  e  contra. 

363.  Both  of  them  adfeet  the  wnse  in  Uviag 
creatures,  and  yield  objects  of  i^easnre  vnA  dislike: 
yet  nevertheless  the  objeets  of  them  do  alaov  if  it  be 
well  observed,  affiact  and  work  npon  dead  thinga ; 
namely,  such  as  have  some  conformity  with  the 
organs  of  the  two  senses ;  as  visibles  work  npon  a 
looking-glass,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye ; 
and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo,  which  re- 
semble in  some  sort  the  cavern  and  structure  of 
the  ear. 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diversly  work,  as  Aey 
have  their  medium  diversly  disposed.  So  a  trem- 
bling medium,  as  smoke,  maketh  the  object  aeem  to 
tremble,  and  a  rising  or  falling  medium,  as  windsi, 
maketh  the  sounds  to  rise  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  moet 
propitiouB  and  oonducihle,  is  air ;  for  g^ase  or  vater, 
&c.  are  not  oompexable. 

266.  In  both  <^  them,  where  Ae  olgeot  ia  fine 
and  accurate,  it  eondneedi  much  to  have  tbe  aenae 
intentive  and  erect)  insmnuch  as  yon  contract  your 
eye  when  you  would  see  sharply ;  and  erect  your 
earwhen  you  would  hear  BttentiTcly;  which  inbeaats 
that  have  ears  movable  is  most  manifest 

267-  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multi- 
plied and  conglomerate,  generate  heat ;  which  is  a 
different  action  from  the  action  of  sight :  and  the 
multiplication  and  cmgUMneration  of  sounds  doth 
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gneiBte  an  extreme  nrefiHftien  of  the  air;  whkh 
is  an  aedcQ  materiate,  differing  from  the  aetiMi  of 
tonnd;  if  it  be  true,  which  ig  uiciestfy  reported,  Aat 
btrdt  with  great  shouts  have  fallen  down. 

I}u»tnlt  of  vitibl**  and  tmdibtei. 

368.  The  species  of  Tisibles  seeni  to  be  eminiona 
of  beams  from  tibe  objeetk  seen,  almost  like  odours, 
sate  diat  they  are  more  incorporeal :  hot  the  species 
of  audibles  seem  to  partieipete  more  with  local  mo* 
tioii,  like  percoBsions,  or  impressions  made  npon  the 
tb.  So  that  whereas  all  bodies  do  seem  to  work  in 
two  nwnners,  either  by  the  commanieatioa  of  (heir 
natnrea^  or  bj  the  im[M«ssions  and  signatores  of  thc^ 
notiODS;  ibe  diffusion  of  species  vlaiUe  seemeth  to 
partieipate  more  of  the  Cwmer  operation,  and  tha 
ipeeies  audiUe  of  the  latter. 

369.  tnie  species  of  au^blea  seem  to  be  earned 
mere  manifestly  through  the  air  than  the  species  of 
nriUes ;  for  I  conceive  that  a  emtrary  strong  wind 
win  not  much  hinder  the  sigbt  of  visibles,  as  it  will 
do  the  hearing  of  soonds, 

370.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  others  be- 
tween Tiaiblea  and  audibles,  that  is  the  most  re- 
nariuUe,  as  that  whereirpon  many  smaller  differ- 
ences depend :  namely,  that  visibles,  except  lights, 
are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in  arcoate 
lme&  Hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  Tisibles  do 
not  intermingle  and  confound  one  another,  as  hath 
been  said  before ;  bat  sounds  da  Hence  it  com- 
eth, that  the  solidity  of  bodies  doth  not  much 
Under  the  sight,  so  that  the  bodies  he  clear,  and  the 
potea  in  a  right  Ime,  as  in  glaas,  crystal,  diamonds, 
water,  &e.  bat  a  thin  scarf  or  handkerchief,  thoagb 
fbey  be  bodies  nothing  96  solid,  hinder  the  sight : 
whereas  contrariwise,  these  poroas  bofies  do  not 
much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  solid  bodies  do  al- 
most atop  it,  or  at  the  least  attenuate  it  Hence 
also  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflexion  of  rfsibles  small 
glasses  snfflce ;  bot  to  the  lererberation  of  andibles 
ue  required  greater  spaces,  as  hath  Bkewise  been 
said  bHPore. 

371.  Viaibles  are  seen  ftirther  off  tiian  somids 
are  heard  ;  aHoiring  nevertheless  the  rate  of  their 
bigness ;  for  otherwise  a  great  sonnd  will  be  heard 
teAer  off  than  a  small  body  seen. 

372.  Visile  require,  generaBy,  somti  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  be  better  seen  j 
wheisaa  in  andtUe^  die  nearer  (he  approach  of  the 
■omad  is  to  the  sense,  the  better.  Bnt  hi  Oris  there 
mmf  he  a  doable  error.  The  one,  heeanse  to  sedng 
dine  Is  required  fight ;  and  any  ttdi^  that  tonclb 
eth  tfie  popil  of  the  eye  all  overeatAndeth  the  light. 
■For  I  have  heard  of  a  person  very  credible,  who 
hinuelf  was  eared  of  a  eataraec  in  One  of  his  eyes, 
that  white  the  silver  neefle  did  work  upon  the  sight 
of  his  eye,  to  remove  the  film  ^  the  cataract,  he 
nevCT  saw  any  thing  more  clear  or  perfect  than  that 
white  needle:  which,  no  doubt,  was,  because  the 
needle  was  lesser  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  eo 
took  not  the  light  from  it.  The  other  error  may  be, 
for  that  the  object  of  sight  doft  strike  upon  the 
papil  of  the  eye  Erectly  without  any  interception  ,- 
whereas  flie  cave  <rf  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  sonnd 
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a  Uhle  from  the  organ:  and  so  nevertheless  there  is 
some  distance  required  in  both. 

273.  Yisibles  are  swifUier  carried  to  the  sense 
than  audibles ;  as  appeareth  in  tbmider  and  light- 
ning, flame  and  report  of  a  piece,  motion  of  the  air 
in  hewing  cMf  wood.  All  which  have  been  set  down 
heretofore,  bat  are  proper  for  this  title. 

274.  I  conceive  also,  that  the  species  of  audiUes 
do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  those  of  visibles : 
for  akhoagh  even  those  of  visibles  do  hang  some  time, 
as  we  see  in  rings  turned,  that  show  Hke  spheres ; 
in  lutestrings  filliped;  a  fire-brand  carried 'aloi^, 
which  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it ;  and  in  the 
twihgbt ;  and  the  Hke  t  yet  1  cimoeive  diat  sounds 
stay  longer,  becanse  they  are  carried  np  and  down 
with  the  wind ;  and  because  of  the  distance  of  the 
time  in  ordmmce  Aseharged,  and  htaxd  twenty 
miles  off. 

375.  In  viriUes  there  are  not  found  objects  so 
odious  and  ingrate  to  the  sense  as  in  audibles.  For 
fool  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excite  the 
memory  of  foal  things,  than  in  the  immediate  objects. 
And  thercfi»«  in  pictnres,  those  foul  iighta  do  not 
much  offend ;  but  in  andibles,  the  grating  of  a  saw, 
when  it  is  sharpened,  doA  offend  so  much,  as  it 
setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  And  any  of  the  harsh 
discords  in  mnsic  the  air  doth  straightways  refuse. 

376.  In  visibles,  after  great  light,  if  yon  come 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrariwise,  out  of  the 
dark  into  a  glaring  light,  the  eye  is  dasxled  for  » 
time,  and  the  sight  confused }  bnt  whether  any  aneh 
efi^  be  after  great  sounds  or  after  a  deep  silcnee, 
may  be  better  inqniredL  It  is  an  <dd  tradition,  that 
these  that  dwett  near  the  oatanwts  of  Kilns,  are 
struckcn  deaf:  bnt  we  find  no  such  effect  in  cannmi- 
iers,  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell  upon  bridges. 

377.  It  seemeth  that  the  impression  of  colour  is 
so  weak,  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a  cone  of  direct 
beimis,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  basis  is  in  the 
object,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye ;  so  as  there 
ifl  a  eorradiation  and  conjunctiDn  of  beams :  and 
those  beuns  so  seat  forth,  yet  arc  not  of  any  force 
to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or  second  beams,  except 
it  be  reflexion,  whereof  we  speak  not.  For  the 
beams  pass,  and  give  littie  tincture  to  that  air  which 
isa^acenti  which  if  they  did,  we  shoald  see  colours 
out  of  a  right  line.  Bnt  as  this  is  in  ctdonrs,  so 
otiierwise  it  is  in  the  body  of  light.  For  when 
there  is  a  skreen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye, 
yet  the  Kght  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon  one 
writeth !  so  that  the  light  is  seen  where  the  body 
of  the  Bamt  is  not  seen,  and  where  any  colonr,  if  it 
were  placed  whm  the  body  of  the  flame  is,  would 
not  be  seen.  I  judge  that  soimd  is  of  this  latter 
nature ;  for  when  two  are  placed  on  both  sides  of 
a  wall,  and  the  voice  is  heard,  I  judge  it  is  not  only 
the  original  sound  which  passeth  in  an  arched  line; 
but  the  sound  which  passeth  above  the  wall  in  a 
right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion  round  ritout  it 
as  the  first  did,  Oiongh  more  weak. 

Bxptrimenis  in  contort  touching  tke  sympathjf  or 
oN^ipo^  0^  totumU  one  with  mother. 

378.  AD  concords  and  discords  of  mnsic  are,  no 
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doubt,  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds.  And 
80,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call  broken 
mnsiO)  or  consort  music,  some  consorts  of  instruments 
are  sweeter  than  others,  a  thing  not  sufficiently  yet 
obierTed :  as  the  Irish  harp  and  base  viol  agree 
well :  the  recorder  and  stringed  music  agree  well : 
organs  and  the  voice  agree  well,  &c.  But  the  vlr- 
ginals  and  the  late ;  or  the  Welsh  harp  and  Irish 
liarp  i  or  the  Toiee  and  [apes  alone,  agree  not  so  well: 
but' for  the  meh'Mation  of  mnsie,  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try  and 
inquire. 

279.  There  is  a  common  observation,  that  if  a 
late  or  riol  be  laid  upon  the  back,  with  a  small 
straw  upon  <Dne  of  the  strings ;  and  another  lute  or 
viol  be  laid  by  it;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  viol  the 
unison  to  that  string  be  strucken,  it  will  make  the 
string  move ;  which  will  appear  both  to  the  eye, 
and  by  the  straw's  falling  off.  The  like  will  be,  if 
the  diapason  or  eighth  to  that  string  be  strucken, 
either  in  the  same  lute  or  viol,  or  in  others  lying 
by:  but  in  none  of  these  there  is  any  report  of 
sound  that  can  be  discerned,  but  only  motion. 

280.  It  was  devised,  that  a  viol  should  have  a  lay 
of  wire-strings  below,  as  close  to  the  belly  as  a  lute ; 
and  then  the  strings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge 
as  in  wdinary  viols ;  to  the  end  that  by  this  means 
the  upper  strings  strucken  should  make  the  lower 
resound  by  sympathy,  and  so  make  the  music  the 
better;  which  if  it  be  to  purpose,  then  sympathy 
worketh  as  well  by  report  of  sound  as  by  motion. 
But  this  device  I  conceive  to  be  of  no  use,  because 
the  upper  strings,  which  are  stopped  in  great 
variety,  cannot  maintain  a  diapason  or  unison  with 
the  lower,  which  are  never  stopped.  But  if  it 
should  be  of  use  at  all,  it  must  be  in  instruments 
which  have  no  stops,  as  virginals  and  harps ;  where- 
in trial  may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  strings,  distant 
the  (me  from  the  other. 

281.  The  experiment  of  sympathy  maj  be  trans- 
fierred,  perhaps,  Geom  instniments  of  strings  to  other 
instruments  of  sound.  As  to  tiy,  if  there  were  in 
one  steeple  two  bells  of  unison,  whether  the  striking 
of  the  one  would  move  the  other,  more  than  if  it 
were  another  accord :  and  so  in  pipes,  if  Uiey  be  of 
equal  bore  and  sound,  whether  a  little  straw  or 
feather  would  move  in  the  one  pipe,  when  the  other 
is  blown  at  an  unison. 

282.  It  seemeth,  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  instru- 
ment of  sense  hath  a  sympathy  or  similitude  with 
that  which  giveth  the  reflexion,  as  hath  been  touch- 
ed before :  for  as  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  crys- 
tal, or  glass,  or  water ;  so  is  the  ear  a  sinuous  cave, 
with  a  hard  bone  to  stop  and  reverberate  the  sonnd : 
which  is  like  to  the  pUiees  that  report  cchos. 

Experimentt  in  consort  touching  the  hindering  or 
he^ng  of  the  hearing. 

283.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  so 
well.  The  canse  is,  for  that  the  membrane  of  the 
ear  is  extended ;  and  so  rather  casteth  off  the  sound 
than  draweth  it  to. 

284.  We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath 
than  contrary :  insomuch  as  in  all  listening  to  attain 


a  sound  afar  off  men  hold  their  breath.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  in  all  expiration  the  motion  is  outwards; 
and  therefore  rather  driveth  away  the  voice  than 
draweth  it:  and  besides  we  see,  that  in  all  labour  to 
do  things  with  any  strength,  we  hold  the  breath ; 
and  listening  after  any  sound  that  is  heard  with  dif- 
ficulty, is  a  kind  of  labour. 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing, 
and  I  Mmeeive  it  liki^  to  succeed,  to  make  an  in- 
strument like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof 
may  be  of  the  bfgness  of  the  hole  at  the  ear;  and 
the  broader  end  much  larger,  Uke  a  bell  at  the 
skirts ;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And  let 
the  nanrow  end  of  it  be  set  close  to  the  ear :  and 
mark  whether  any  sound,  abroad  in  the  open  air, 
will  not  be  heard  distinctly  fiom  farther  distance, 
than  without  that  instrument ;  being,  as  it  were,  an 
ear-speclacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in  Spain 
an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear,  that  help- 
eth  somewhat  those  that  are  thick  of  hearing. 

286.  If  the  mouth  be  shut  close,  nevertheless 
there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  murmur ; 
such  as  is  used  by  dumb  men.  Bnt  if  the  nostrils 
be  likewise  sti^ped,  no  such  murmur  can  be  made : 
except  it  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  palate  towards  the 
throat  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifestly  that  m 
Bound  in  the  month,  except  such  as  aforesaid,  if  the 
mouth  be  stopped,  passeth  from  the  palate  throogh 
the  nostrils. 

Experimente  in  contort  touching  the  tpiriiuml  ami 

fine  nature  of  taande. 

287.  The  repercussion  of  sounds,  which  we  call 
echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence  of 
sounds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercussion 
should  be  created  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  like 
instruments,  with  the  wiginal  sound:  but  we  see 
what  a  number  of  exquisite  instruments  must  con- 
cur in  speaking  of  words,  whereof  there  is  no  such 
matter  in  die  returning  of  them,  bnt  only  a  plain 
stop  and  repercussion. 

288.  The  exquisite  di0brenees  of  articnlate 
sounds,  carried  aloi^  in  the  air,  show  that  they 
cannot  be  signatures  or  impressions  in  the  air,  as 
hath  been  well  refuted  the  ancients.  For  it  is 
true,  that  seals  make  exedlent  impressifms ;  and  so 
it  may  be  thought  of  sounds  in  their  first  genera- 
tion :  but  then  the  delation  and  continuance  of  them 
without  any  new  sealing,  show  apparently  they  can* 
not  be  impressions. 

289.  All  sounds  are  suddenly  made,  and  do  sud- 
denly perish :  but  neither  that,  nor  the  exquisite  dif- 
ferences of  them,  is  matter  of  so  great  admiraticm : 
for  the  quaverings  and  warblings  in  lutes  and  pipes 
are  as  swift ;  and  the  tongue,  which  is  no  very  fine 
instrument,  doth  in  speech  make  no  fewer  motions 
than  there  be  letters  in  all  the  words  which  are 
uttered.  But  that  sounds  should  not  tmly  be  so 
speedily  generated,  hut  carried  so  for  every  way  in 
such  a  momentary  time,  deserveth  more  admiration. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  stand  in  die  middle  of  a 
field  and  speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  beard  a  fiiriong  in 
round;  and  that  shall  he  in  articulate  soonds ;  and 
those  shall  be  entire  in  efeiy  little  portion  of  the  ajr ; 
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lod  this  shall  be  done  ia  the  space  of  less  than  a 
BiioDte. 

290.  The  mdden  gmentioii  and  perisfaing  of 
mndi,  miutbe  MMof  theietwo  ways.  Either  that 
the  air  sa&reth  aome  fiirce  bjr  Mmnd,  and  then 
nitOKtfa  itself  as  w^er  dodi}  whieh  being  divided 
maketh  mai^  circle^  till  it  restore  itself  to  the  na- 
tsnl  eoosisteiiee :  or  otherwise,  diat  the  air  doth 
viDio^f  imbibe  the  soond  as  grateful,  but  cannot 
Bwntsin  it ;  for  that  the  air  hath,  as  it  should  seem, 
a  tecret  and  hidden  appetite  of  receiving  the  sound 
at  the  first;  but  then  other  gross  and  more  materiate 
qnalities  of  the  air  atraightways  suffocate  it ;  like 
onto  flame,  which  is  generated  with  alacrity,  btit 
itnight  quenched  by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other 
ambinit  bodies. 

There  be  these  differences  in  general,  by  which 
smiids  are  divided  :  i.  Musical,  immusicaL  ^2, 
TreUe.  base.  3.  Flat,  sharp.  4.  Soft.  loud.  5.  Ex- 
terior, utterior.  6.  Clean,  harsh,  or  pnding.  7.  Arti- 
colate,  inartiealate. 

We  have  laboored,  as  may  ai^war,  In  this  inqoiri- 
lioa  of  sonnds  diligently;  boUi  because  sound  is 
ooe  of  the  most  hidden  portions  of  nature,  as  w« 
Mid  in  the  beginning,  and  because  it  is  a  virtue 
vhieh  may  be  called  incOTporeal  and  immateriate ; 
vhoeof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Besides,  we 
were  willing,  now  in  these  our  first  centuries,  to 
nuic  a  pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exact  inquisition ; 
and  we  shall  do  the  like  hereafter  in  some  other 
tnbjects  which  reqoire  it.  For  we  desire  that  men 
thoaid  learn  and  perceive,  how  severe  a  thing  the 
tnie  inquisition  of  nature  ia  ;  and  should  accustom 
tbenselves  by  the  light  of  particnlars  to  enlarge 
Ikeir  minds  to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not 
Kiice  tfae  woild  to  the  narrowness  of  their  minds. 

Bj^trxment  toUtary  touching  the  orient  eoloun  in 
distotutim  of  metalt. 

391.  Metab  give  orient  and  fine  eoloors  in  dis- 
■ohtions;  as  gtM  giveth  an  excellent  yellow  j 
qsidnilver  an  excellent  green ;  tin  giveth  an  excel* 
knt  azure :  likewise  in  ^eir  putrefactions  or  rusts ; 
at  vermilion,  verdigrease,  bise,  cirrus,  &c.  and  like- 
vise  in  their  vitrifaetions.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
by  their  strength  of  body  they  are  able  to  endure 
■he  fire  or  strong  waters,  and  to  be  pot  into  an  equal 
potlnre ;  and  again  to  retain  a  part  of  their  princi- 
pal spirit:  which  two  things,  equal  posture  and 
<)iiick  ^lirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make  colours 
ligbisome. 

Btperiment  toliiary  touching  prolongation  of  life. 

393.  It  eondoeeth  unto  Img  life,  and  to  the 
Bore  pladd  mcrtion  of  the  spirits,  whieh  thereby  do 
Ins  prey  and  consnme  the  jttiee  iiS  the  body,  either 
>list  men's  netions  be  free  and  voluntary,  diat  no- 
Aiofi  be  done  invita  Minerva,  but  seenndum  genium ; 
or  OD  the  other  side,  that  the  actions  of  men  be  full 
■>( relation  and  commands  within  themselves:  for 
■ha  the  victory  and  performing  of  the  command 
(E"eth  a  good  disposition  to  the  spirits }  especially 
if  there  be  a  proceeding  from  degree  to  degree ;  for 
Ikes  the  sense  of  the  victory  is  the  greater.  An 


example  of  the  former  of  these  is  in  a  country  life  t 
and  of  the  latter  in  monks  and  philosophers,  and 
such  aa  do  continually  enjoin  themselves. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  appetite  of  union 
in  bediett 

393.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an 
appetite  of  union,  and  evitation  of  solution  of  conti- 
nuity :  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  and  fit  to  be  distinguished 
are  three.  The  first  in  liquors ;  the  second  in  hard 
bodies ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or  tena- 
cious. In  liquors  this  appetite  is  weak :  we  see 
in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  stillicides,  aa 
hath  been  said ;  the  faHing  of  them  in  round  drops, 
which  is  the  form  of  union ;  and  the  staying  of 
them  for  a  little  time  in  bubbles  and  froth.  In  the 
second  degree  or  kind,  this  appetite  is  strong  t  as  in 
iron,  in  stone,  in  wood,  &c.  In  the  third,  this  ap- 
petite is  in  a  medium  between  the  other  two :  for 
soch  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  and  continue  to  themselvesi 
and  therefore  they  rope,  and  draw  themselves  in 
threads ;  as  we  see  in  pitch,  glue,  bird-lime,  &c. 
But  note,  that  all  solid  bodies  are  cleaving  more  or 
less  :  and  that  they  love  better  the  touch  of  some- 
what that  is  tangible,  than  of  air.  For  water  in 
small  quantity  cleaveth  to  any  thing  that  is  solid  : 
and  so  would  metal  too,  if  the  weight  drew  it  not  off. 
And  therefore  gold  foliate,  or  any  metal  foliate, 
cleaveth :  but  those  bodies  which  are  noted  to  be 
clammy  and  cleaving,  are  such  as  have  a  more  in- 
different appetite  at  once  to  follow  another  body, 
and  to  bold  to  themselves.  And  therefore  they  an 
commonly  bodies  ill  mixed ;  and  which  take  more 
pleasure  in  a  foreign  body,  than  in  preserving  their 
own  consistence;  and  whieh  have  little  predomi- 
nanee  In  drought  or  moisture. 

Es^perimtnta  eolitary  touching  the  like  eperatiang  of. 
heat  and  time. 

394.  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  many  effbetsi 

Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire ;  as  parch., 
ment,  leaves,  roots,  clay,  &c.  And  so  doth  time  or 
age  arefy ;  as  in  the  same  bodies,  &c.  Heat  dift- 
solveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in  their  spirits ; 
as  in  divers  liquefactions :  and  so  doth  time  in  some 
bodies  of  a  softer  consistence,  as  is  manifest  in 
honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid,  and  the 
like  in  sugar ;  and  so  in  old  oil,  which  ia  ever  more 
clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  use.  Heat 
causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  oat  of  the 
body ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals ;  and  so  doth 
time;  aa  in  the  rust  of  metals.  But  gener^y  heat 
doth  that  in  small  time  which  age  dotfi  in  long. 

Experiment  tolitary  tmiehing  the  differing  epera- 
tioRii  of  fire  and  time. 

395.  Some  things  which  pass  the  fire  are  softest 
at  firs^  and  by  time  grow  hard,  as  the  crumb  of 
bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the 
(ire,  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft,  as 
the  crust  of  bread,  bisket,  sweetmeats,  salt,  &c.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  those  things  which  wax  hard 
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with  lime,  the  yioA  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  meltingt 
and  in  those  that  wax  loft  with  time,  contrariwite, 
the  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  baking  i  and  what- 
soever the  fire  bakethi  time  doth  in  some  degree 
dissolve. 

Ea!p0riment  toUtary  touching  tnelimt  by  imitaiion. 

396.  Motions  pass  from  one  man  to  another,  not 
•omneh  bjr  exciting  imagioation  as  invitation  i 
especially  if  there  b«  an  aptness  or  inclinatifm  be- 
fore. Therefore  gaping,  or  yawning,  and  stretch* 
ing  do  pass  from  man  to  man;  for  that  that  caaseth 
gaping  and  stretching  is,  when  the  spirits  are  a 
little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like.  For  then 
they  strive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  expel  that 
which  loadeth  them.  So  men  drowsy,  and  desirous 
to  sleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  do  use  to  yawn 
and  stretch ;  and  do  likewise  yield  a  voice  or  sound, 
which  is  an  intetjection  of  expulsion  [  so  that  if 
another  be  apt  and  prepared  to  do  the  like,  he  ibl- 
loweth  by  the  sight  of  another.  So  the  laaj^g 
of  another  maketh  to  laugh. 

EuptrimeiU  iott'ttry  touting  infactiau  dtccofM. 

397.  There  be  some  known  diseases  that  are  in> 
feetioaa;  and  others  that  are  not.  Those  that  are 
infectious  are,  first,  each  as  are  chiefly  in  the  spirits, 
and  not  so  much  in  the  humours ;  and  therefore 
pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such  are  pestilences, 
lippitndes,  and  such  like.  Secondly,  such  as  taint 
the  breath,  which  we  see  passeth  manifestly  from 
man  to  man ;  and  not  invisibly,  as  the  effects  of  the 
spirits  do ;  such  are  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  &c. 
Thirdly,  such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  and  there- 
fore taint  the  air  or  the  body  adjacent ;  especially 
if  they  consist  in  an  unctuous  substance  not  apt  to 
dissipate ;  snch  are  scabs  and  leprosy.  Fourthly, 
Buch  as  are  merely  in  the  humours,  and  not  in  the 
spiritSi  breath,  or  exhalations  j  and  therefore  they 
never  infect  but  touch  mly  1  and  such  a  tonch 
also  as  cometli  within  the  epidermis  j  as  the  venom 
of  the  French  pox,  and  the  luting  of  a  mad  dog. 

Experimint  totitary  touching  iht  ineorporatim  of 

powders  and  liquors, 

398.  Most  powders  grow  more  close  and  coherent 
by  mixture  of  water,  than  by  mixture  of  oil,  though 
oil  be  the  thicker  body  s  as  meal,  &c.  The  reason 
is  the  congniity  of  bodies;  which  if  it  be  more, 
maketh  a  perfecter  imbibition  and  incorporation ; 
which  in  most  powders  is  more  between  them  and 
water,  than  between  them  and  oil ;  but  painters' 
colours  ground,  and  ashei,  do  better  incorporate 
with  tnL. 


Experiment  solitttry  touching  exercise  of  the  body. 

299.  Mnch  moti(»  and  exercise  is  good  for  some 
bodies  1  and  ntting  and  less  motion  for  others.  If 
the  body  be  hot  and  vmd  of  snpeiflnous  moistures, 
too  much  notion  hurteth ;  and  it  is  an  error  in 
physicians,  to  eali  too  much  ap<ni  exercise.  Like- 
wise men  oaght  to  beware,  that  they  nse  not  exercise 
and  a  spare  diet  both ;  but  if  much  exercise,  then 
a  plentifnl  diet  i  and  if  sparing  diet,  then  Utde  ex- 
ercise. The  benefits  that  come  of  exercise  ar^  first, 
that  it  sendeth  nourishment  into  the  parts  mm 
forcibly.  Secondly,  that  it  helpeth  to  excera  by 
sweat,  and  so  maketh  the  parts  assimilate  the  more 
perfectly.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  substance  of 
the  body  more  solid  and  compact ;  and  so  less  apt 
to  be  consumed  and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  The 
evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  first,  that  it  makedi 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Sec<mdly,  that 
it  doth  absorb  likewise,' and  attenuate  too  much  the 
moisture  of  the  body.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  too 
great  concussion,  especially  if  it  be  violent,  of  the 
inward  parts,  which  delight  more  in  rest.  But  ge- 
nerally exercise,  if  it  be  much,  is  no  friend  to  pvo- 
longation  of  life  {  which  is  one  canse  why  women 
live  longer  than  men,  beeanse  they  stir  less. 

Ea^vriment  solitary  touching  meets  thot  induce 
satiety, 

300.  Some  food  we  may  use  long,  and  much,  with- 
out glutting ;  as  bread,  flesh  that  is  not  fet  or  nok, 
&c.  Some  other,  though  pleasant,  glntteth  sooner ; 
as  sweet-meats,  fat  meats,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
appetite  consisteth  in  the  emptiness  of  the  mouth  of 
the  stomach ;  or  possessing  it  with  somewhat  that 
is  astringent ;  and  therefore  cold  and  dry.  Bat 
things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling ;  and 
do  swing  and  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach  i  and  go  not  down  so  speedily :  and  again 
turn  sooner  to  eh<der,  which  is  ho^  and  ever  abateth 
the  appetite.  We  see  also  that  another  eauss  of 
satie^  is  an  over-custom ;  and  of  appetite  is  novel^ ; 
and  therefore  meats  if  the  same  be  eentinnally  takM, 
induce  loathing.  To  give  the  reasm  of  the  distaste 
of  satiety,  and  of  the  pleasure  in  novelty ;  and  to 
distinguish  not  only  the  meats  and  drinks,  bat  alio 
in  motions,  loves,  company,  delights,  studies,  what 
they  be  that  custom  maketh  more  grateful,  and 
what  more  tedious,  were  a  large  field.  Bnt  for 
meats,  the  cause  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker,  and 
more  excited  towards  that  which  is  new,  than  to- 
wards that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relish  by 
former  use.  And,  generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  what- 
soever is  somewhat  ingrate  at  first,  is  made  grate- 
ful by  custom ;  but  whatsoever  is  too  fiieubig  Vt 
first,  groweth  quickly  to  satiate. 
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B^pmmtntt  in  emu^rt  tmuhing  tk»  darifie^titm  9f 
liquart,  and  lAe  acctUnUing  tkertof. 

AcdLBUTioK  of  tuaCr  in  works  of  nature,  may 
weU  be  esteemed  inter  magnalia  iwiam.  And  even 
IB  dmne  miracles,  acceleiating  of  the  time  is  next 
to  the  creating  of  the  matter.  We  will  now  there- 
fine  proceed  to  the  inquiry  of  it :  end  for  accelera- 
tioo  of  germination,  ve  will  refer  it  over  unto 
tbe  place  where  we  shall  handle  the  subject  of 
plaota  generally  j  and  will  now  begin  with  other 
accelerations. 

301.  Liquors  are,  many  of  them,  at  the  first  thick 
and  troobled ;  as  muste,  wort,  juices  of  fruits,  or 
berU  expressed,  &c  and  by  time  they  settle  and 
clarify.  But  to  make  tliem  clear  before  the  time  is 
a  great  work  ;  for  it  is  a  spur  to  nature,  and  putteth 
ker  out  of  her  pace ;  and,  besides,  it  is  of  good  use 
for  ■aking  drinks  and  sances  potable  and  service* 
lUe  speedily.  Bvfc  to  know  tbe  means  of  accelerating 
clarifiestion,  we  must  first  know  the  causes  of  clari- 
teaHoD.  The  first  cause  is,  by  the  separation  of 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  Uqnor  from  the  finer.  The 
Meoud,  by  the  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  of 
the  liquOT  with  the  tangible  parts:  for  that  ever 
repreaenteth  bodies  clear  and  untroubled.  The  third 
bj  tbe  refining  the  spirit  itself,  which  thereby  giveth 
tg  the  liquor  more  splendour  and  more  lustre. 

303.  First,  for  separation,  it  is  wrought  by 
weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  residence  or  settlement 
of  liquots ;  by  hea^  by  motion,  by  precipitation,  or 
uUimatiOT,  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts 
either  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction  i 
ifj  adhesion,  as  when  a  body  more  viscous  is 
ioingled  and  agitated  with  the  liquor,  which  viscous 
bo^»  afterwards  serered,  draweth  witii  it  the  grosser 
puti  of  th«  liqaor  i  and  lastly,  by  percoktion  or 

303^  Secmidly,  for  the  even  distribution  of  the 
qsrits,  it  is  wrought  by  gentle  beat ;  and  by  agita- 
tiw  or  motion,  for  of  tioae  we  speak  not,  because  it 
ii  that  we  would  anticipate  and  represent ;  and  it 
ii  wrought  also  by  mixture  of  some  other  body 
which  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the  liquor,  and  to  make 
tbe  spirits  the  better  pass  through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  the  spirit,  it  is 
vronght  likewise  by  heat ;  by  moticm  ;  and  by  mix- 
tore  of  some  body  which  hath  virtue  to  attenuate. 
So  tbereCore,  haviog  shown  the  causes,  for  the  acce- 
letating  of  clarification  in  general,  and  the  inducing 
of  it,  take  these  instances  and  trials. 

305.  It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or 
beer  fnm  tbe  lee^  which  we  call  racking,  whereby 
it  vill  darify  much  the  sooner  i  for  the  lees,  though 
dwy  keep  ttie  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting, 
yet  withal  they  caat  np  some  spissitnde  :  and  this 
misnee  is  to  be  referred  to  separation. 

306.  <)n  the  other  side  it  were  good  to  try,  what 
the  adding  to  the  liquor  more  lees  than  his  own  will 


work  I  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the  liquor  turbid, 
yet  they  refine  the  spirits.  Take  therefore  a  vessel 
of  new  beer,  and  take  another  vessel  of  new  beer, 
and  rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  nnracked  vessel, 
and  see  the  effect :  this  instance  is  referred  to  the 
refining  of  the  spirits. 

307.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  in  some  quantity  of 
stale  beer  into  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  acce- 
lerate the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body  of  the 
beer,  and  cutting  the  grosser  parts,  whereby  they 
may  fall  down  into  leea.  And  this  instance  again 
is  referred  to  separation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are 
infused  in  liquor,  the  more  thick  and  troubled  the 
liquor  is ;  but  the  longer  they  be  decocted  in  the 
Uquoi',  the  clearer  it  is.  The  reason  is  plain,  be- 
cause in  infusion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  greater  is  the 
part  of  tbe  gross  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor : 
but  in  decoction,  though  more  goeth  forA,  yet  it 
either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  settleth  at  the  bottom. 
And  therefore  the  most  exact  way  to  clarify  is,  firs^ 
to  infuse,  and  then  to  take  off  the  liquor  and  decoct 
it  I  as  they  do  in  beer,  which  hath  malt  first  infused 
in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop. 
This  also  is  referred  to  separation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a 
bottle  filled  with  new  beer,  almost  to  tbe  very  neck  [ 
let  the  bottle  be  well  stopped,  lest  it  fly  out :  and 
continue  it,  renewing  the  embers  every  day,  by  the 
space  of  ten  days ;  and  then  compare  it  with  another 
bottle  of  the  same  beer  set  by.  Take  also  lime 
both  quenched  and  unquenched,  and  set  the  bottles 
in  them,  ut  supra.  This  Instance  is  referred  both 
to  the  even  distribution,  and  also  to  the  refining  of 
tbe  spirits  by  heat 

310.  Take  bottles,  and  swing  them,  or  cany  them 
in  s  wheel-barrow  upon  rough  ground  twice  in  a 
day ;  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottks  full,  but 
leave  some  air ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to  the 
stopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  flower :  and  when  you 
have  shaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the  drink 
into  another  bottle  stopped  close  after  the  usual  man- 
ner; for  if  it  stay  with  much  air  in  it,  the  drink 
wilt  pall  j  neither  will  it  settle  so  perfectly  in  alt  the 
parts.  Let  it  stand  some  twenty-four  hours  :  then 
take  it,  and  put  it  again  into  a  bottle  with  air,  ut 
supra  :  and  thence  into  a  bottle  stopped,  ut  supra : 
and  so  repent  the  same  operation  for  seven  days. 
Note,  that  in  the  emptying  of  one  bottle  into  another, 
you  must  do  it  swiftly  lest  the  drink  pall.  It  were 
good  also  to  try  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below 
the  neck,  without  emp^ing.  This  instance  is  re- 
ferred to  the  even  distribution  and  refining  of  the 
spirits  by  motion. 

311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  outward, 
which  belongeth  to  separation,  trial  would  be  made 
of  clarifying  by  adhesion,  with  milk  put  into  new 
beer,  and  stinvd  with  it :  for  it  may  be  that  the 
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grosser  part  of  the  beer  will  cleave  to  the  milk :  the 
doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  sever  veil  again ; 
which  ia  boos  tried.  And  it  .  is  usual  in  clarifying 
hippocras  to  put  in  milk ;  which  after  severeth  and 
c^rieth  with  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  hippocras, 
as  hath  been  said  elsewhere.  Also  for  the  better 
clarification  by  percoIaticKi,  when  they  ton  new  beer, 
they  use  to  let  it  pass  through  a  strainer ;  and  it  is 
like  the  finer  the  strainer  is,  the  clearer  it  will  be. 

Egperimentt  in  consort  tmeking  maturation,  and  the 
ttceeterating  thereof.  And  first,  touching  the  mo- 
turation  and  quickcnittg  of  drinAs.  And  next, 
touching  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

The  accelerating  of  maturation  #e  will  now  in- 
quire of.  And  of  maturation  itself.  It  is  of  three 
natures.  The  maturation  of  fmits:  the  maturation 
of  drinks  :  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes  and 
ulcers.  This  last  we  refer  to  another  place,  where 
we  shall  handle  experiments  medicinal.  There  be 
also  other  maturations,  as  of  metals,  &c.  whereof  we 
will  Speak  as  occaGion  serreth.  But  we  will  begin 
with  that  of  drinks,  because  it  hath-  Bach  aflSnity 
with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  matDintion  of  drinks,  it  is  wrought 
by  the  congregation  of  the  spirits  together,  where- 
by they  digest  more  perfectly  the  grosser  parts :  and 
it  is  effected  partly  by  the  same  means  that  clarifi- 
cation is,  whereof  we  spake  before ;  but  then  note, 
that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the  spirits 
so  smooth,  as  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink  dead, 
which  ought  to  have  a  little  flowering.  And  diere- 
fore  all  your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  We  see  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks; 
in  muste,  in  wine,  as  it  ia  drunk,  and  in  vinegar. 
Whereof  muste  hath  not  the  spirits  well  congre- 
gated ;  wine  hath  them  well  united,  so  as  they  make 
the  parts  somewhat  more  oily;  vinegar  hath  them 
congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  smaller  quan- 
tity, the  greatest  and  finest  spirit  and  part  being  ex- 
h^Jed :  for  we  see  vinegar  is  made  1^  setting  the 
vessel  of  wine  against  the  hot  sun ;  and  Aerefore 
vinegar  will  not  bum  i  for  that  much  of  tbe  finer 
parts  is  edaled. 

314.  The  refreshing  and  qniekening  of  drink  pall- 
ed or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  the  motion  of  the  spirit : 
so  we  see  that  open  weather  relazeth  the  spirit,  and 
maketh  it  more  lively  in  motion.  We  see  also  bot- 
tling of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new  and  full  of  spirit, 
ao  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy.  A  pan 
of  coles  in  the  cellar  doth  likewise  good,  and  maketh 
the  drink  work  again.  New  drink  put  to  drink  that 
is  dead  provoketh  it  to  work  again :  nay,  which  is 
more,  as  some  affirm,  a  brewing  of  new  beer  set  by 
old  beer,  maketh  it  work  again.  It  were  good  also 
to  enforce  the  spirits  by  some  mixtures,  that  may 
excite  and  quicken  them ;  as  by  patting  into  the  bot- 
tles, nitre,  chalk,  lime,  &&  We  see  cream  is  ma- 
tured, and  made  to  rise  more  speedily  by  putting 
in  cold  water }  which,  as  it  seemeth,  getteth  down 
the  whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of 
drink  well  stopped,  either  in  dry  earth  a  good  depth ; 


or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water;  and  best 
of  all,  the  hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  well  somewhat 
above  the  water  for  some  fortnight^s  space,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  making  drink  firesh  and  qnick ; 
for  the  cold  doth  not  cause  any  exhaling  of  the 
spirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  it  rarifieth  the 
rest  that  remain :  but  cold  maketh  the  spiiiia  vigors 
OQB^  and  irritateth  Oiem,  wherel^  ikey  incofpotale 
the  parti  of  the  Uqwn*  perfectly; 

316.  As  for  the  maturation  vt  fhrila;  it  is 
wrought  by  the  calling  forth  of  &»  spirits  of  the 
body  outward,  and  so  spreading  them  more  smoothly  r 
and  likewise  digesting  in  some  degree  the  grosser 
parts  ;  and  this  is  effected  by  heat,  motion,  attrae> 
tion ;  and  by  a  rodiment  of  putrefiiction :  for  the 
inception  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  maturation. 

3 1 7-  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  straw ; 
in  hay  ;  in  flour ;  in  chalk ;  in  lime ;  covered  over 
with  oniona ;  covered  over  with  crabs ;  closed  up  in 
wax ;  shut  in  a  box,  &e.  There  was  also  an  a|^e 
hanged  up  in  smoke ;  of  all  which  the  experiment 
sorted  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  space,  the  api^e  raclosed 
in  wax  was  as  green  lud  firesh  as  at  the  first  putting 
in,  and  the  kernels  eontinned  white.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  all  exelnsitm  of  open  air,  which  ia  ever 
predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  first  freshness 
and  moisture:  but  the  inconvenience  is,  that  it 
tasteth  a  little  of  tlie  wax ;  which  I  suppose,  in  a 
pomegranate,  or  sane  such  thick-coated  fruit,  it 
would  not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  smoke,  turned  like 
an  old  mellow  apple,  wrinkled,  dry,  soft,  sweet,  yel- 
low within.  The  cause  is,  for  that  such  a  degree 
of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  scorch,  (for 
we  see  that  in  a  great  heat,  a  roast  apple  softenelh 
and  melteth  j  and  pigs'  feet,  made  of  quarters  of 
wardens,  scorch  and  have  a  skin  of  cole,)  doth  mel- 
low, and  not  adure :  the  smoke  also  maketh  the 
apple,  as  it  were,  sprinkled  with  soot,  which  helpeth 
to  mature.  We  see  that  in  diying  of  pears  and 
pranes  in  the  oven,  and  removing  <tf  Aem  often  as 
they  begin  to  sweat,  Uiere  is  a  like  operatim ;  bat 
that  is  with  a  fiir  more  intense  degree  of  heat. 

330.  The  apples  eovered  in  the  lime  and  ashes 
were  well  matured ;  as  appeared  both  in  tfieir  yel- 
lowness and  sweetness.  The  cause  is,  for  that  Aat 
degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes,  being  a 
smothering  heat,  ia  of  all  the  rest  most  proper,  for 
it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arefy;  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  Note,  that  the  taste  of  those  apples 
was  good  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  experiment  fittest 
for  use. 

321.  The  apples  covered  wi&  crabs  and  onions 
were  likewise  well  matured.  Hie  canse  is,  not  any 
heat ;  but  for  that  the  crabs  and  the  onions  draw 
forth  the  spirits  of  the  apple,  and  spread  them 
equally  throughout  the  body  t  which  taketh  away 
hardness.  So  we  see  one  aj^Ie  ripeneth  against 
another.  And  therefore  in  making  of  ^Aer  they 
turn  die  apples  first  upon  a  heap.  So  one  cluster 
of  grapes  that  toucheth  another  whilst  it  grow- 
eth,  ripeneth  faster ;  **  botms  contra  botmm  citina 
maturescit.** 
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323.  The  applet  in  hay  and  the  straw  ripened 
apparently,  though  not  so  mnefa  ai  the  others  j  but 
the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  The  caose  is,  for  that 
the  hay  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat, 
but  yet  dose  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not 

^3.  The  apple  in  die  close  box  was  ripened  alsot 
the  cause  is,  for  that  all  air  kept  dose  hath  a  de- 
>  gne  of  warmth  :  as  we  see  in  wool,  for,  plush,  &e. 
Note,  that  all  these  were  compared  with  another 
api^  of  Ae  same  kind,  that  lay  of  itself :  and  in 
comparison  of  that  were  more  sweet  and  more 
;eIIov,  and  so  appeared  to  be  more  ripe. 

334.  Take  an  apple,  or  pear,  or  other  like  fruit, 
and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard :  we  see  in  common 
operieDce,  tihat  the  rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten 
the  firait  presently  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  smooth 
distribotion  of  the  spirits  into  the  parts:  for  the 
UDeqiial  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh  the  harsh- 
am :  bnt  this  hard  rolling  is  between  concoction, 
ind  a  simple  maturation ;  therefore,  if  you  should 
rd  them  hut  gently,  perhaps  twice  a  day ;  and  con- 
tine  it  some  seven  days,  it  is  like  they  would  m^ 
tore  niore  finely,  and  like  nnto  the  natand  maturation. 

335.  Take  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the 
toji^and  eorer  it^  to  see  whedier  that  sdntion  <^ 
cn^naify  wiD  not  hasten  a  maturation :  we  see  that 
where  a  wasp,  or  a  fly,  («  a  worm  hath  bitten,  in  a 
|rape,  or  any  fhiit,  it  will  sweeten  hastily. 

326.  Take  an  apple,  &c.  and  prick  it  with  a  pin 
M  of  holes,  not  deep,  and  smear  it  a  little  with 
sack,  or  cinnamon  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  every 
itj  for  ten  days,  to  see  if  the  virtaal  heat  of  the 
liDe  or  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it 

In  these  trials  also,  as  was  used  in  the  firs^  set 
another  (tf  the  same  frnits  by,  to  compare  them ) 
try  tiiem  by  their  yeUowneas  and  hj  their 
ireetness. 

EtjtmwuiU  tclitarjf  taueking  the  maJcitig  o/goU. 

The  world  hath  been  mneh  abased  the  opinion 
of  nakh^  <tf  gold:  the  woA  itself  I  judge  to  be 
JWfriUe)  bnt  Uie  means,  hitherto  im^Kinnded,  to 
cfleet  it,  are  in  the  praetiee,  full  of  error  and  im- 
postore,  and  in  the  ^eory,  fiiU  of  nnsonnd  imagina- 
tioDS.  For  to  say,  that  nature  hath  an  intention  to 
make  an  metals  gold;  and  that,  if  she  were  delivered 
^  impediments,  she  would  perform  her  own 
vork ;  and  that,  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  le- 
pnsities  of  metals  were  cured,  they  would  become 
ffM;  and  that  a  little  qnantity  of  the  medicine,  in 
the  wcR-k  of  projection,  will  faim  a'  sea  of  the  baser 
isetal  into  gold  by  multiplying :  all  these  are  but 
Renins;  and  so  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchemy. 
And  to  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  h'ke- 
*ise  many  vanities  oot  of  astrology,  natural  niagic, 
npentitions  interpretations  of  Seriptores,  auricular 
l>iditiaii%  ftigned  testimonies  of  anrient  authors, 
die  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  ride,  they  have 
(might  to  light  not  a  few  profitable  experiments, 
*Bd  thereby  made  the  world  some  amends.  Bnt  we, 
*^  we  idiall  come  to  handle  the  verrion  and  trans- 
nntalion  of  bodies,  and  the  experiments  concerning 
■Htals  and  minerals,  will  lay  open  the  true  ways 
ud  passages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this 


great  effect.  And  we  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  despair  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad 
upon  the  making  of  silver :  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  g<AA,  which  is  the  most  pon- 
derous and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of  other  metals 
less  ponderous  and  less  materiate,  than  via  versa,  to 
make  silver  of  lead  or  qnickrilver  i  both  which  are 
more  p<HidHonB  than  rilver ;  so  that  th^  need  rather 
a  &rther  degree  of  fixation,  thui  any  condensMlui. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  oocarion  of  handling  the  axi- 
oms touching  maturation  we  will  direct  a  trial 
touching  the  maturing  of  metals,  and  thereby  turn- 
ing some  of  them  into  gold :  for  we  conceive  indeed 
that  a  |>erfect  good  concoction,  or  digestion,  or  ma- 
turation of  some  metals,  will  produce  gold.  And 
h«re  we  call  to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman, 
that  had  wrought  himself  into  the  belief  of  a  great 
person,  by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold : 
whose  discourse  was,  that  gold  might  be  madei 
bnt  that  the  alchemists  over>iired  the  work :  for,  he 
said,  the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  tempeiu 
ate  hea^  as  being  in  natnn  a  suhterrany  woAt 
where  little  heat  cometli ;  but  yet  mm  to  &e  nak. 
iug  of  gold  than  of  any  other  metal  t  and  therefore 
that  he  would  do  it  with  a  great  lamp  that  should 
carry  a  temperate  and  equal  heat:  and  that  it  was 
the  woHe  of  many  months.  The  device  of  the  lamp 
was  folly ;  but  the  over-firing  now  used,  and  the 
equal  heat  to  be  required,  and  the  making  it  a 
work  of  some  good  time,  are  no  ill  discourses. 

We  resort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturation, 
in  effect  touched  before.  The  first  is,  that  there 
be  used  a  temperate  heat ;  for  they  are  ever  temper- 
ate heats  that  digest  and  mature :  wherein  we  mean 
temperate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject} 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  truita  and  liquors,  which 
will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  The  second  is, 
that  the  sidiit  of  die  metal  be  quickened,  and  the 
tangiUe  parts  opened :  for  wittiout  those  two  opera* 
tions,  the  spirit  of  die  metal  wrought  upon  will  not 
be  able  to  digest  the  parts.  The  third  is,  that  the 
spirits  do  spread  Uiemselves  -even,  and  move  not 
subanltorilyt  for  that  wiU  make  the  parts  close  and 
idiant  And  this  reqnireth  a  heat  that  doth  not 
rise  and  fiill,  but  continue  as  equal  as  may  be.-  The 
fourth  is,  that  no  part  of  the  spirit  be  emitted,  but 
detained :  for  if  there  be  emission  of  spirit,  the  body 
of  the  metal  will  be  hard  and  churlish.  And  this 
wiU  be  performed,  partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire, 
and  partly  by  the  closeness  of  the  vessel.  The 
fifth  is,  that  there  be  choice  made  of  the  likeliest 
and  best  prepared  metal  for  the  version ;  for  that 
will  fiicilitate  the  work.  The  sixth  is,  that  you 
give  time  enough  for  the  work ;  not  to  prolong 
hopes,  as  the  alchemists  do,  but  indeed  to  give  na- 
ture a  convenient  apace  to  w<nk  in.  These  prin- 
ciples are  most  certain  and  true ;  we  will  now  de- 
rive a  direction  of  trial  out  of  them,  whieh  may, 
perhaps,  by  fiirtber  meditation  be  improved. 

327.  Let  there  be  a  small  fornaee  made  of  a 
temperate  heat ;  let  the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep 
the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  mwe  i  for  that 
above  all  importeth  to  die  work.  For  the  material, 
take  silver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in  nature  sym- 
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bolixelh  most  with  ;  put  ia  also  with  the  silver, 
a  tenth  purl  of  quicksilver,  and  a  twelfth  part  of 
nitre,  by  weight :  both  these  to  quicken  and  open 
the  body  of  the  metal:  and  so  let  the'work  be  con- 
tinued  by  the  space  of  six  months  at  the  least.  I 
wish  Rises  there  be  at  some  times  an  injection 
of  some  oiled  substance )  such  at  they  use  in  the 
recovering  of  gold,  which  by  vexing  with  separa- 
tions hath  been  made  ehuriish :  and  this  is  to  lay 
(he  parts  more  close  and  smooth,  which  is  the  main 
work.  For  gold,  as  we  see,  is  the  closest  and  there- 
fore the  heaviest,  of  metals;  and  is  likewise  the 
most  flexible  and  tensible.  Note,  that  to  think  to 
make  gcAi  of  quicksilver,  because  it  is  the  heaviest, 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped  ;  for  quicksilver  will  not 
endure  the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  silver,  I 
think  copper  were  fittest  to  be  ibe  materiaL 

Eooperiment  solittuy  touching  the  nature  of  goid. 

338.  Gold  hath  these  natures  j  greatness  of 
weight  t  closeness  of  puts ;  fixation ;  pltantness,  or 
softness  ;  iromnnity  from  rust ;  eolour  or  tincture  of 
yellow.  Therefore  the  sore  way,  though  most 
aboitt,  to  make  gold,  is  to  knov  the  eaoses  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms 
concerning  the  same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  that  hath  all  these  properties,  let  men  dispute 
whether  it  be  gold  or  no. 

ExperimgtUa  in  consort  touching  the  inducing  and 
aecelerttting  of  putrefaction^ 

The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction,  is 
a  subject  of  a  very  universal  inquiry  :  for  corruption 
is  a  reciprocal  to  generation :  and  they  two  are  as 
nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries ;  and  the  guides  to 
life  and  death.  Putrefaction  is  the  work  of 
spirits  of  bodies,  which  ever  are  unquiet  to  get  forth 
and  congregate  with  the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
beams. The  getting  forth,  or  spreading  of  the 
spirits,  which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hath  five 
dtfiering  operations.  If  the  spirits  be  detained 
within  the  body,  and  move  more  violently,  there  fd- 
hm-elh  c(41iquation,  as  in  metals,  &e.  If  more 
mildly,  there  fdloweih  digestion,  or  maturation ;  as 
in  drkiks  and  fruits.  If  the  spirits  be  not  merely 
detained,  bnt  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
confused  and  inordinate,  there  foUoweth  putrefac- 
tion ;  which  ever  dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the 
body  into  much  inequality;  as  in  flesh,  rotten  fruits, 
shining  wood,  &c.  and  also  in  the  rust  of  metals. 
But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 
lowetfa  vivificatton  and  figuration ;  as  both  in  living 
creatures  bred  of  putrefaction,  and  in  living  creatures 
perfect.  But  if  the  spirits  issue  out  of  the  body, 
there  foUoweth  desiccation,  induration,  consumption, 
&c.  as  in  brick,  evaporation  of  bodies  liquid,  &c. 

329.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putre- 
f^on,  are,  firs^  by  adding  some  crude  or  watery 
moisture ;  aa  in  wetting  of  any  flesh,  fruit,  wood,  with 
water,  &e.  tat  contrariwise  unctuous  and  oily  sub- 
stances preserve. 

330.  The  second  is  by  invitation  or  excitation  j 
as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple 
that  is  sound;  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  substance 


already  putrified,  is  added  to  other  bodies.  And  this 
is  also  notably  seen  in  church-yards  where  they 
bury  much,  where  the  earth  will  consume  the  corpse 
in  far  shorter  time  than  other  earth  wilt 

331.  The  third  is  by  closeness  and  stopping^ 
which  detaineth  the  spirits  in  prison  more  than  they 
would;  and  hereby  irritateth  them  to  seek  issue} 
as  in  com  and  clothes  which  wax  musty ;  and 
theref(H«  open  air,  which  they  call  aiir  perflabilia, 
doth  preserve :  and  this  doth  appear  more  evidently 
in  agues,  which  come,  most  of  them,  of  obstructions, 
and  penning  the  humours,  which  thereupon  putrify. 

332.  The  fourth  is  by  solution  of  continuity;  as 
we  see  an  apple  will  rot  sooner  if  it  be  cut  or 
pierced ;  and  so  will  wood,  &c.  And  so  the  flesh  of 
creatures  alive,  where  they  have  received  any  wound. 

333.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by  the 
driving  back  of  the  principal  spirits  which  preserve 
the  consistence  of  the  body ;  bo  that  when  their 
government  is  dissdved,  every  part  retumeth  to  his 
nature  or  homogeny.  And  this  appeareth  in  urine 
and  blood  when  they  cool,  and  thereby  break :  it 
appeareth  also  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortificatifm  of 
flesh,  either  hf  opiates  or  by  intense  c<^da.  I  eoo- 
eeive  also  the  same  eflect  is  in  pestilences ;  for  that 
the  malignity  of  the  infecting  vapour  daneeth  the 
principal  spirits,  and  maketfa  them  fly  and  leave  their 
regiment;  andthenthe humours, fle^, and secmidaiy 
spirits,  do  dissolve  and  break,  as  in  an  anarchy. 

334.  The  sixth  is  when  a  foreign  spirit,  strmger 
and  more  eager  than  the  spirit  of  the  body,  entereth 
the  body ;  as  in  the  stinging  of  serpents.  And  this 
is  the  cause,  generally,  that  upon  all  poisons  foUow- 
eth swelling:  and  we  see  swelling  foUoweth  also 
when  the  spirits  of  the  body  itself  congregate  too 
much,  as  upon  blows  and  bruises;  or  when  they  are 
pent  in  too  much,  as  in  swelling  upon  cold.  And 
we  see  also,  that  the  spirits  coming  of  putrefaction 
of  humours  in  agues,  frc.  which  may  be  counted  as 
foreign  spirits,  though  they  be  bred  within  the 
body,  do  extinguish  and  suffocate  the  natural  s|nrii« 
and  heat 

335.  The  seventh  is  by  such  a  weak  degree  of 
heat,  as  setteth  the  spirits  in  a  litde  motion,  bat  is 
not  able  either  to  digest  the  parts,  or  to  iaaue  the 
'spirits  ;  as  is  seen  in  flesh  kept  in  a  room,  that  is 
not  cool :  whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will 
keep  longer.  And  we  see  that  vivification,  whereof 
putrefaction  is  the  bastard  brother,  is  eflecled  by 
such  soft  heats ;  as  the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  heat 
of  the  womb,  &c. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releasing  of  the  spirits, 
which  before  were  close  kept  by  the  solidness  of  their 
coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite  of  issuing 
checked;  as  in  the  artificial  rusts  induced  by  strong 
waters  in  iron,  lead,  &c.,  and  therefore  wetting 
hasteneth  rust  or  putnfaction  of  any  thing,  because 
it  softeneth  the  crust  for  the  spirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  wet  and  dry ;  as  we  sec  in  the  mouldering 
of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun ;  and  in  the  more  hasty 
rotting  of  wood,  that  ia  snnetimes  we^  some- 
times dry. 

338.  The  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and  pro- 
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ttdnie  of  dw  Rplrite  tfaemsdfea,  wbioh  cumot  keep 
dwir  iMiani  ^^eddly^  if  thef  be  left  to  them- 
aebc%  and  there  be  not  agitation  or  local  motion. 
At  ve  tee  in  com  not  atirred;  and  nien't  bodies  not 
czeiciMd. 

339.  AH  moalds  are  ineeptiont  of  pntreftction  i 
u  the  moalds  of  pies  and  flesh  i  the  moulds  of 
onogfg  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterwards  turn 
into  wonns,  or  more  odions  putrefactions :  and  tbere- 
foc,  commoolyt  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour.  And  if 
ibe  bodj  be  %aid,  and  not  apt  to  putrify  totally,  it 
TiQ  cati  up  a  mother  in  the  top,  as  the  mothers  of 
£itiUed  v^ers. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and 
liMi.  Bot  it  may  be  better  sorted  aa  a  rudiment  of 
prauBBtion ;  to  which  we  re&r  iL 

Expiriaient$  in  contort  touching  prohibiting  and 
preventing  putrtfaetim. 

It  it  aa  inqniiy  of  excellent  use,  to  inquire  of  the 
nems  of  preventing  or  ataying  putre&ction }  for 
^uaaa  eonsisteth  tlw  means  of  eonsomtion  of  bo- 
diet:  for  bodies  have  two  kinds  of  dissolutions  i  the 
cue  by  c(»isumption  and  desiccation ;  the  other  by 
putrefaction.  But  as  for  the  putrefactions  of  the 
bodiei  of  men  and  living  creatures,  as  in  agues, 
vonn^eoosomptions  of  the  lungs,  impoBthumes,  and 
detn  both  inwards  and  outwards,  they  are  a  greet 
part  of  physic  and  surgery ;  and  therefore  we  will 
nwrre  the  inquiry  of  them  to  the  proper  place, 
vfcm  we  shall  handle  medical  experiments  of  nil 
■orts.  Of  the  reat  we  will  now  enter  into  an  in- 
qnry:  wherein  mneh  light  may  be  taken  from  that 
vluch  hath  been  amd  tit  the  means  to  induce  or 
Kcdentepotre&ctiona ;  tnr  the  removing  that  which 
euied  pBtreftcti<m»  doth  prerent  and  avoid  patre- 
bdioa. 

341.  Hie  fint  means  of  prohibitiii^  or  checking 
ptnfsetioD,  is  cold  1  fiw  to  we  see  that  meat  and 
Aide  will  last  longer  nnputrified  or  nnaoured,  in 
vinter  than  in  summer  i  and  we  see  that  flowers 
and  fhnis,  put  in  conservatories  of  snow,  keep  fresh. 
And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  apiritSi 
and  eoutipation  of  the  tangible  parts. 

342.  The  second  is  astriction :  for  astriction  pro- 
hiUteth  dissolution:  as  we  see  generally  in  medi- 
cian,  whereof  such  as  are  astringents  do  inhibit 
pntre&etioD :  and  the  same  reason  of  astriogency, 
rax  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  fre^ 
nter  long  from  patrifying.  And  this  astriction  is 
>  a  mbitance  that  hath  %  virtual  colSi :  and  it 
voriwth  pertly  by  the  same  means  that  doth. 

343.  "Hie  third  is  the  exdnding  of  the  air ;  and 
^aia,  the  n^anng  to  the  air:  ftnr  these emitraries, 
HitcoBKth  often  to  pass,  worii  the  same  effect  ae- 
BiMdiBg  to  die  nature  of  the  subject  matter.  So  we 
W,  that  beer  ot  wine,  in  bottles  close  stopped,  last 
Ing;  that  the  gamers  under  ground  keep  com 
''"%er  than  those  above  ground ;  and  that  fruit 
^Med  m  wax  keepeth  fresh ;  and  likewise  bodies 
P»*  ia  honey  and  flour  keep  more  fresh :  and  liquors, 
drinks,  and  juices,  with  a  little  oil  cast  on  the  top, 

fredi.  Contrariwise,  we  see  that  cloth  and 
^iri  not  aired  do  breed  moths  and  mould ;  and 


the  diversity  is,  that  in  bodies  that  need  detention 
of  spirits,  the  »elnslan  of  the  air  doth  good;  u 
in  drinks  and  com :  but  in  bo^ea  that  need  emia- 
si«t  of  spirits  to  discharge  some  of  the  superfla< 
oos  mmslare,  it  doth  hurt,  fbr  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion  and  stirring  i  for  pu- 
trefaction asketh  rest:  for  the  subtle  motion  which 
putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any  agitation ) 
and  all  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and 
their  parts  together ;  as  we  see  that  turning  over  of 
com  in  a  gamer,  or  letting  it  run  like  an  hour-glass, 
from  an  upper-room  into  a  lower,  doth  keep  it 
sweeti  and  running  waters  putrify  not:  and  in 
men's  bodies,  exercise  hindereth  putrefaction ;  and 
contrariwise,  rest  and  want  of  motion,  or  stoppings, 
whereby  the  ran  of  humours,  ot  the  motion  of  per- 
spiration is  stayed,  fiirther  patrefbctioa ;  as  wo 
partly  touched  a  Uttb  before. 

345.  The  fifth  is  the  hreathing  fivth  of  the  ad. 
ventitious  mrasture  in  bodies  {  for  as  wetting  doth 
hasten  putre^tion,  so  eoavenient  drying,  wherel^ 
the  more  radical  moistare  ia  only  kept  in,  putteth 
back  putrefactitm ;  so  we  see  that  herbs  and  flowen^ 
if>  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or  dried  in  the  hot 
son  for  a  small  time,  keep  best  For  the  emission 
of  the  loose  and  adventitious  moisture  doth  be- 
tray the  radical  moisture ;  and  carrieth  it  out  for 
company. 

346.  The  nxth  is  the  strengthening  of  the  spirits  . 
bodies  t  for  as  a  great  heat  keepeth  bodies  from 

putrefaction,  bat  a  tepid  heat  incltneth  them  to  pu- 
trefaction; so  a  strong  spirit  likewise  preserveth, 
and  a  weak  or  &int  spirit  diaposeth  to  corruption. 
So  we  find  that  salt  water  corrapteth  not  so  soon  aa 
fresh:  and  aaUing  of  (qrsters,  and  powdering  of 
meat,  keepeth  Aem  fimn  putrelhction.  It  wooM  be 
tried  also,  whether  diaDc  pot  into  water  or  drink, 
doth  not  preserve  it  from  patrifying  or  speedy  sour- 
ing. So  we  see  that  strong  beer  will  last  longer 
than  small;  and  all  things  that  are  hot  and  aro- 
matical,  do  help  to  preserve  liquors,  or  powders, 
fre,  which  they  do  as  well  by  strengthening  the 
spirits,  as  by  s^ing  out  the  loose  moisture. 

347.  The  seventh  is  separation  of  the  cruder 
parts,  and  thereby  making  the  body  more  equal ;  for 
all  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrify ;  and  watery 
substances  are  more  apt  to  putrify  than  oily.  So 
we  see  distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw 
waters;  and  things  that  have  passed  the  fire  do 
last  longer  than  those  that  have  not  paaaed  the  Are; 
as  dried  pearsi  fte. 

348.  The  dghth  is  die  drawing  forth  eonlinnally 
of  that  part  where  the  putrefaction  beginneth  t 
which  is  commonly,  the  loose  and  watery  moistore  t 
not  only  for  the  reasmi  before  given,  that  it  pro- 
voketh  the  radical  moisture  to  come  forth  with  it| 
but  because  being  detained  in  the  body,  the  potre- 
foclion  taking  hold  of  it,  infecteth  the  rest:  aa  we 
see  in  the  embalming  of  dead  bodies ;  and  the  same 
reason  is  of  preserving  herbs,  w  fruits,  or  flowers, 
in  bran  or  meal. 

349.  The  ninth  is  the  conimixtnre  of  any  thing 
that  is  more  oily  or  sweet ;  for  such  bodies  are  least 
apt  to  pnlriiy,  the  air  wivkii^  little  upon  than; 
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and  they  not  putrifying,  preserve  the  rest  And 
therefore  we  see  flyraps  nod  ointments  will  last 
longer  than  juices. 

350.  The  tenth  is  the  coiDinixture  of  somewhat 
that  is  dry;  for  putrefaction  beginrteth  lirst  from 
the  spirits,  and  then  from  the  moisture :  and  that 
that  is  dry  is  unapt  to  putrify :  and  therefore  smoke 
preserreth  fieshi  as  we  see  in  baeon  and  nests' 
tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  &e. 

351.  The  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Uown  airs  do  preserve  bodies  l<»ger  than  other 
airs,  seemeth  to  me  probable ;  for  that  the  Uown 
airs,  being  orercharged  and  compressedt  will  hardly 
receive  the  exhaling  of  xny  thing,  but  rather  re- 
pulse it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whminio 
flesh  was  put,  and  likewise  a  flower;  and  it  sorted 
not :  for  dry  bladders  will  not  blow  ;  and  new  blad- 
ders rather  farther  putrefaction :  the  way  wore  there- 
fore to  blow  strongly  with  a  pair  of  bellows  into  a 
hogshead,  putting  into  the  hogshead,  before,  that 
which  you  would  have  preserved;  and  in  the  in- 
stant that  you  withdraw  Uie  bellows  stop  the  hole 
close. 

Eaftriment  toUtmy  touching  wood  thining  in  tH» 
dark. 

352.  The  experiment  of  wood  that  shineth  in  the 
darii,  we  have  diligently  driven  and  pursued ;  the 
rather,  tot  that  of  all  things  that  give  light  here 
below,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  hath  least  apparent 
motion.  Fire  and  flame  are  in  continual  expense ; 
«ugar  shineth  mly  while  it  is  in  scraping;  and  salt- 
water while  it  is  in  dashing ;  glow-worms  have  their 
shining  while  they  live,  or  a  little  after ;  only  scales 
of  fishes  putrified  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
with  shining  wood :  and  it  is  true,  that  all  putrefac- 
tion hath  with  it  an  inward  motion,  as  well  as  fire 
or  light.  The  trial  sorted  thus  :  I.  The  shining  is 
in  some  pieces  more  bright,  in  some  more  dim ; 
hut  the  most  bright  of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the 
light  of  a  glow-worm.  2.  The  woods  that  have 
been  tried  to  shine,  are  chiefly  sallow  and  willow  % 
also  the  ash  and  hazel ;  it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others. 
3.  Both  roots  and  bodies  do  shine,  but  the  roots 
lietter.  4.  The  colour  of  the  shining  part,  by  day- 
light, is  in  gome  fnecea  white,  in  some  pieces  inclin- 
ing to  red ;  which  in  the  coontry  they  call  the  while 
and  red  garret.  5.  The  part  that  shineth  is,  for 
the  most  part,  somewhat  soit,  and  moist  to  feel  to ; 
bat  some  was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  so  as  it 
might  be  figured  into  a  cross,  or  into  beads,  &c. 
But  you  must  not  look  to  have  an  image,  or  the  like, 
in  any  thing  that  is  lightsome  :  for  even  a  Aice  in 
iron  red-hot  will  not  be  seen,  the  light  confotmding 
the  small  differences,  of  lightsome  and  darksome, 
which  show  the  figure.  6.  There  was  the  shining 
-part  pared  off*,  till  you  came  to  that  that  did  not 
shine;  but  within  two  days  the  part  contiguous  be- 
gan also  to  shine,  being  laid  abroad  in  the  dew ;  so 
as  it  seemeth  the  putrefaction  spreadeth.  7-  There 
was  other  dead  wood  of  like  kind  that  was  laid 
abroad,  which  shined  not  at  first}  but  after  a  nighf  s 
lying  abroad  began  to  shine.  8.  There  was  other 
wood  that  did  first  shine ;  and  being  laid  dry  in  the 


house,  within  five  or  six  days  lost  the  shinii^;  lad 
laid  abroad  again,  recovered  the  shining.  9.  Shin- 
ing woods  being  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seren- 
night  lost  their  shining ;  but  being  laid  in  a  cellar, 
or  dark  room,  kept  the  shining.  10.  The  boring  of 
holes  in  that  kind  of  wood,  and  then  laying  it  abroad, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  shine  :  the  cause  is, 
for  that  all  solution  of  continuity  doth  help  on  pu- 
trefaction, as  was  touched  b^ore.  11.  No  wood 
hath  been  yet  tried  to  shine,  that  was  cat  down  alive, 
but  such  as  was  rotted  both  in  stock  and  root  while 
it  grew.  13.  Part  of  the  wood  that  shined  was 
steeped  in  oil,  and  retained  the  shining  a  fortnight 
13.  The  like  succeeded  in  some  steeped  in  water, 
and  ranch  better.  14.  How  long  the  shining  will 
continue,  tf  the  wood  be  laid  abroad  every  night,  and 
taken  in  and  sprinkled  with  water  in  the  day,  is  not 
yet  tried.  15.  Trial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad 
in  frosty  weather,  which  hurt  it  not.  16.  There 
was  a  great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  shine,  and  the 
shining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  shined ;  yet 
after  two  nights,  though  it  were  kept  in  a  diy  room, 
it  got  a  shining. 

Eajmimmtt  solitary  touching  the  aeeeleraiiom  of 

birth. 

353.  Thebringingforthoflivingcreaturesniaybe 
accelerated  in  two  respects ;  the  one,  if  the  emlwyo 
ripeneth  and  perfeeteth  sooner  t  the  other,  if  there  be 
some  caase  from  die  mother'a  body,  of  exptdsiaB 
or  putting  it  down :  whereof  the  former  is  good, 
and  argueth  strength  i  the  latter  is  ill,  and  coneth 
by  accident  or  disease.  And  therefbre  the  ancient 
observation  is  true,  that  the  child  bom  in  the  seventh 
month  doth  commonly  well ;  but  bom  in  the  eighth 
month,  doth  for  the  most  part  die.  But  the  cause 
assigned  is  fabulous ;  which  is,  that  in  the  eighth 
should  be  the  return  of  the  reign  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
which,  as  they  say,  is  a  planet  malign  ;  whereas  in 
the  seventh  is  the  reign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a 
planet  propitious.  But  the  true  cause  is,  for  tliat 
where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordinaiy 
time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  bat  when  it  ia 
less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  aolitary  touching  the  aceeUratim 
growth  and  ttaturt. 

354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  stature,  it  must 
proceed  either  from  the  plenty  of  the  noorisfameBt; 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  nourishment;  or  from  the 
quickening  and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For 
the  first,  excess  of  nourishment  is  hurtful;  for  it 
maketh  the  child  corpulent ;  and  growing  in  breadtli 
rather  than  in  height.  And  you  may  take  an  ex- 
periment from  plants,  which  if  they  spread  much 
are  seldom  tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  nourish- 
ment ;  first,  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and  therefore 
children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more  tall,  than 
where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  flesh.  There 
is  also  a  received  tale ;  that  boiling  of  daisy  root* 
in  milk,  which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers^  will 
make  dogs  little.  But  so  much  is  trae,  that  an  over- 
dry  nourishment  in  childhood  putteth  back  statute. 
Secondly,  the  nourishment  mtwt  be  of  an  q>cning 
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nture ;  for  ihat  attetuwletfi  the  jaiee,  and  fimhereth 
tbe  motion  of  the  Bpirits  upwards.  Neither  ii  it 
without  caase,  that  Xenophon,  in  the  nurtore  of  the 
Pentan  children,  doth  so  much  commend  their  feed- 
ing upon  cardamon ;  which,  he  aaitb,  made  them 
grow  better,  and  be  of  a  more  active  habit  Car- 
damon is  in  I<atin  nastartium ;  and  with  us  water- 
cresses ;  which,  it  is  certain,  is  a  herb  that,  whilst 
it  is  yotmg,  is  friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quicken- 
ing of  natural  heat,  it  must  be  done  chiefly  with 
exercise ;  and  therefore  no  doubt  much  going  to 
school,  where  they  iit  so  much,  hindereth  the 
growth  of  children;  whereas  country  people  that 
go  not  to  school,  are  eommmfy  of  better  stature. 
And  again  men  must  beware  how  they  give  children 
any  tfaJng  that  is  cold  in  operation ;  for  even  long 
•nding  dodk  hinder  both  wit  and  stature.  This 
hsth  been  tried,  that  a  whelp  that  hath  been  fed 
with  nitre  in  milk,  hath  become  very  littie,  but  ex- 
treme lively  :  for  the  ipirit  of  nitre  is  cold.  And 
though  it  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  strength  of' 
yean  for  prolongation  of  life ;  yet  it  is  in  children  and 
young  creatnres  an  enemy  to  growth  :  and '  all  for 
the  game  reason ;  for  heat  is  requisite  to  growth ; 
bat  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle  age,  heat  con- 
Bometb  the  spirits ;  which  the  coldness  of  the  spirit 
of  nitre  doth  help  to  condense  and  correct 

Bxperimentt  in  ecntort  touching  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury, two  of  Paraeeltu^s  prineipUt* 

There  be  two  great  &milieB  of  things  i  you  may 
term  them  by  several  names ;  sulphnreons  and  mer- 
enrial,  which  are  the  chemists'  wovd^  for  as  for  their 
sat,  which  is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a  compound 
of  the  other  two ;  inflammable  and  not  inflammable  j 
mature  and  crude ;  oily  and  watery.  For  we  see  that 
ID  sobterraniea  there  are,  as  the  fathers  of  thetr 
tribes,  brimstone  and  mercury ;  in  vegetables  and 
Hvii^  creatnres  there  is  water  and  ml ;  in  the  in- 
ferior order  of  pnenmaticals  there  is  air  and  flame  ; 
and  in  the  superior  there  is  the  body  of  the  star  and 
the  pure  sky.  And  these  pairs,  though  they  be  un- 
like in  the  primitive  differences  of  matter,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  many  consents :  for  mercury  and  sul- 
phnr  are  principal  materials  of  metals ;  water  and 
oil  are  principal  materials  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;  and  seem  to  diff'er  but  in  maturation  or  con- 
eoetion ;  flame,  in  vulgar  opinion,  is  but  air  incensed; 
and  diey  both  have  quickness  of  motion,  and  facility 
of  cessiDn,  much  alike:  and  the  interstellar  sky, 
flMmgh  the  opini<m  be  vun,  tiiat  the  star  is  the 
denser  part  of  his  mb,  hath  notwithstanding  so  much 
affini^  with  tte  star,  that  tiiere  is  arotation  of  tha^ 
aa  well  as  of  the  star.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  magnalia  naturse,  to  turn  water  or  watery 
joice  into  oil  or  oily  juice  :  greater  in  nature,  than 
to  turn  stiver  or  quicksilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  inst^ces  we  have  wherein  crude  and 
watery  substance  tameth  into  fat  and  oily,  are  of 
foor  kinds.  First  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and 
water;  which  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  sun  gather 
a  mtrons  fatness,  more  than  either  of  them  have 
•everally ;  as  we  see  in  that  they  pat  forth  plants, 
which  need  both  jnices. 


356.  The  second  is  in  the  assimilatira  of  mmrish- 
ment,  made  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  living 
creatnres;  whereof  plants  turn  the  juice  of  mere 
water  and  earth  into  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter : 
Hving  creatures,  though  much  of  their  fat  and  flesh 
are  out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meatand  bread,  yet  they 
assimilate  also  in  a  measure  their  drink  of  water, 
&c.  But  these  two  ways  of  version  of  water  into  oil, 
namely,  by  mixtnre  and  by  assimilation,  are  by 
many  passages  and  percolations,  and  by  long  ccm- 
tinuance  of  soft  heats,  and  by  circuits  of  time. 

357-  The  third  is  in  the  inception  of  putrefaction ; 
as  in  water  corrupted,  and  the  mothers  of  waters 
distilled  {  both  which  have  a  kind  of  fatness  or  oil. 

358.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcnatira  of  stmie 
metals;  as  saccharum  Saturni,  fte. 

359.  The  intention  oi  version  oi  water  into  a  more 
oily  Bubstanee  is  by  digestion ;  for  oil  is  almost  no- 
thing else  but  water  digested  i  and  this  digestion  is 
principally  by  heat ;  which  heat  must  be  either  out- 
waid  or  inward :  again,  it  may  be  by  provocatiim 
or  excitation ;  which  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
bodies  already  oily  or  digested ;  for  they  will  some- 
what communicate  their  nature  with  the  rest 
Digestion  also  is  strongly  efl!ected  by  direct  assimi- 
lation of  bodies  crude  into  bodies  digested ;  as  in 
plants  and  living  creatures,  whose  nourishment  is 
far  more  crude  than  their  bodies  :  but  this  digestion 
is  by  a  great  compass,  as  hath  been  said.  As  for 
the  more  full  handling  of  these  two  principle^ 
whereof  this  is  but  a  taste,  the  inquiry  of  which  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  inquiries  of  nature,  we  leave 
it  to  the  title  of  version  of  bodies ;  and  likewise  to 
the  title  of  tiie  first  congregations  of  matter;  which, 
like  a  general  assembly  of  estates,  doth  give  law  to 
all  bodies. 

Bjipmrimaitt  tolittary  teuekimg  ehamolemt. 

360.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  bigness 
of  an  ordinary  lizard;  his  head  unproportionably 
big ;  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth  his  head  without 
the  writhing  of  his  neck,  which  is  inflexible,  as  a 
hog  doth  :  his  back  crooked ;  his  skin  spotted  with 
little  tumours,  less  eminent  near  the  belly ;  his  tail 
slender  and  long :  on  each  foot  he  hath  five  fingers ; 
three  on  the  outside,  and  two  on  the  inside:  his 
tongue  of  a  marvellous  length  in  respect  of  his  body, 
and  hollow  at  the  end ;  which  he  will  launch  out  to 
prey  upon  flies.  Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  dusky 
yellow,  brighter  and  whiter  towards  the  belly  ;  yet 
spotted  with  Une,  white,  and  red.  If  he  be  laid  upon 
green,  the  green  predominateth ;  if  upon  yellow,  the 
yellow ;  not  so  if  he  be  laid  upon  bine,  or  red,  or 
white ;  only  the  green  spots  receive  a  more  orient 
lustre ;  laid  upon  black,'  he  lo<Aeth  all  black,  though 
not  without  a  mixture  of  green.  He  feedeth  not 
only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal  suste- 
nance, for  sometimes  he  taketh  flies,  as  was  said; 
yet  some  that  have  kept  chameleons  a  whole  year 
together,  could  never  perceive  that  ever  they  fed 
upon  any  thing  else  but  air ;  and  might  observe  their 
bellies  to  swell  after  they  had  exhausted  the  air 
and  closed  their  jaws ;  which  they  open  commonly 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun.   They  have  a  foolish 
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tradition  in  magic,  that  if  a  ofaameleon  be  burnt  upon 
the  top  of  a  liouse,  it  will  raise  a  tempest;  sup> 
poting,  according  to  their  Toin  dreams  of  sympathies, 
because  he  nourisheth  with  air,  his  bodf  should 
have  great  virtue  to  make  impression  upon  the  air. 

Experiment  aoUtary  touching  subterrany  fires. 

361.  It  is  reported  hj  oat  of  the  ancients,  that  in 
part  of  Media  Uieie  are  ouptiou  of  flames  out  of 
pltinsj  and  that  thoae  flames  are  dear,  and  east  not 
forth  aneh  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumicf^  aa  mmin- 
tain  flames  do.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  i^  beeanse 
the  flame  is  not  pent  as  it  is  in  mountains  aiid  earth- 
quakes which  cast  flame.  There  be  also  some  blind 
fires  under  stone,  which  flame  not  out,  but  oil  being 
poured  upon  them  they  flame  out  The  cause 
whereof  is,  for  that  it  seemcth  that  the  fire  is  so 
choked,  as  not  able  to  remove  the  stone,  it  is  heat 
rather  than  flame  \  which  nevertheless  is  sufllcient 
to  inflame  the  oil. 

EsipwimBHt  solitary  ttmeking  m'frv. 

362.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  lakes  the  water 
is  so  nitrous,  as,  if  foul  clothes  be  put  into  it,  it 
scouretb  them  of  itself:  and  if  they  stay  any  whit 
long,  they  moulder  away.  And  the  scouring  virtue 
of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because  it  is  a  body 
cold  {  and  we  see  warm  water  scouretb  better  than 
cold.  But  the  cause  is,  for  that  it  hath  a  subtle 
s^rit,  which  severeUi  and  divideth  any  thing  that  is 
fbul  and  viscous,  and  stickelfa  upon  a  bodyr 

Experiment  solttary  touching  cmgsaUng  of  air. 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greatest  you  can  get : 
fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it  about  the  neck  with 
a  silk  thread  waxed ;  and  upon  that  put  likewise 
wax  very  close ;  so  that  when  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der drieth,  no  ah*  mny  possibly  get  in  or  oat  Then 
bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  eartb  in  a  vault, 
or  in  a  conservatory  of  snow,  the  snow  being  made 
hollow  about  the  bladder;  and  after  some  fortaight's 
distance,  see  whether  the  bladder  be  shrunk ;  for  if 
it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  the  coldness  of  the  earth 
or  snow  hath  eondensed  the  air,  and  brought  it  a 
degree  nearer  to  water :  which  is  an  experiment  of 
great  consequence. 

ExpervKunt  solitary  touching  congealing  of  water 
into  crystal. 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit,  that  in 
deep  caves  there  are  pensile  crystals,  and  degrees  of 
crystal  that  drop  from  above ;  and  in  some  other, 
though  more  rarely,  that  rise  from  below:  which 
though  it  be  chiefly  the  work  of  cold,  yet  it  may 
be  that  water  that  passeth  through  the  earth,  ga- 
thereth  a  nature  more  clammy  and  fitter  to  congeal 
and  become  solid  than  water  of  itseIC  Therefore 
trial  would  be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth,  in  great 
frosts,  upon  a  hollow  vessel,  potting  a  canvass  be- 
tween, that  it  falleth  not  in  :  and  pour  water  upon 
it,  in  such  quantity  as  will  be  sure  to  soak  through; 
and  see  whether  it  will  not  make  a  harder  ice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dissolve 
than  ordinarily.    I  suppose  also,  that  if  you  make 


the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed,  it  will  help  Ae 
experiment  For  it  will  make  the  ice,  where  it  ia> 
sueth,  less  in  bulk ;  and  evermon  MnftUneaa  of 

quantity  is  a  help  to  version. 

Experiment  solitary  ttmeking  preserving  of  rose- 
leaves  both  in  colour  <md  smelt. 

365.  Take  damask  roie%  and  pnU  them;  then 
diy  them  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  upon  a  lead  or 
terras,  in  die  hot  sun,  in  &  clear  day,  between  the 
boura  <nly  of  twelve  and  two^  or  there^xmts.  Then 
put  them  into  a  sweet  dry  earthen  bottle,  or  a  glass, 
with  narrow  mouths,  stuflbig  them  close  together, 
but  without  bruising:  stop  the  bottle  or  glass  close, 
and  these  roses  will  retain  not  only  their  smell  per- 
fect, but  their  colour  fresh  for  a  year  at  least.  Note, 
that  nothing  do  so  much  destroy  any  plant,  or  other 
body,  either  by  putrefaction  or  arefaction,  as  the 
adventitious  moisture  which  hangeth  loose  in  the 
body,  if  it  be  not  drawn  out  For  it  betrayetb  and 
toUeth  forth  the  innate  and  radical  nuusture  along 
with  it,  when  itself  goeth  forth.  And  therefore  in 
living  creatures,  moderate  sweat  doth  preserve  ibm 
juice  of  the  body.  Note,  that  these  roses,  when 
you  take  them  from  the  dryin|^  have  little  or  no 
smell ;  so  that  the  smell  is  a  secmd  snell,  that  is* 
sueth  out  of  the  flower  afterwards. 

Experiments  iu  cmsort  touching  the  cmtinuance  of 
flame. 

366.  The  eontiwiance  of  flame,  according  mto 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  worthy  the  inquiry;  chiefly,  for  that 
though  flame  be  almost  of  a  momentary  lasting,  yet 
it  receivelh  the  more  and  the  less :  we  will  first 
therefore  sprak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed  wholly 
and  immediately,  without  any  wick  to  help  the  in- 
flammation. A  spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  little 
heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as  long  aa  came  to 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  pulses.  The  same  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a 
spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but  to  the  space  of  ninety- 
four  pulses.  Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  bay- 
salt,  eighty-three  pulses.  Mixed  with  the  Uke 
qnantity  of  gunpowder,  which  dissolved  into  a  black 
water,  one  hundred  and  ten  pulses.  A  cube  or  pel- 
let of  yeHo»  wax  was  taketi,  as  mneh  aa  half  the 
spirit  of  wine,  and  set  in  the  midst,  and  it  burnt  only 
to  the  space  of  eighty-seven  pulses.  Mixed  vkh 
the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it  homt  to  tbe 
space  of  one  hundred  pulses;  and  the  milk  waa 
curdled.  Mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoon&l 
of  water,  it  burnt  to  the  space  of  eighty-six  pulses; 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  ^ace 
of  four  pulses.  A  small  pebble  was  laid  in  the 
midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space  of 
ninety-four  pulses.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigness 
of  an  arrow,  and  about  a  finger's  length,  was  set  ap 
in  the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the 
space  of  ninety-four  pulses.  So  that  the  spirit  of 
wine  simple  endured  the  longest ;  and  the  spirit  of 
wine  widi  the  bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of 
water,  were  Ae  shortest 
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367.  Coottdn  well,  whether  the  more  speedy 
going  forth  of  the  flame  be  caused  bjr  the  greater 
Tigoor  of  the  flame  in  banting ;  or  by  the  resistance 
of  die  body  mixed,  and  the  areirion  thereof  to  take 
Suae:  which  will  appear  by  Hne  quantity  of  the 
tpirit  of  wine  that  remaineth  after  the  going  out  of 
die  flame.  And  it  seemeth  cleariy  to  be  the  latter; 
hr  that  the  mixture  of  things  least  apt  to  burn,  is 
the  (peediest  in  going  out.  And  note,  by  the  way, 
that  spirit  of  wine  bomed,  till  it  go  out  of  itself, 
fit!  bora  no  more  ;  and  tssteth  nothing  so  hot  in 
the  moadi  as  it  did ;  no,  nor  yet  soar,  as  if  it  were 
ft  degree  towards  ▼inegar,  which  burnt  wine  doth; 
int  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  afore- 
nid,  the  wax  dissolved  in  the  burning,  and  yet  did 
not  hieorporate  itself  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  to  pro- 
doec  one  flame ;  bat  wheresoever  the  wax  floated, 
Ike  fiame  fonook  it,  till  at  last  It  sivead  all  over, 
ad  pat  the  flame  quite  ont 

3^.  Hie  experiments  of  the  mixtnre  of  the 
quit  tai  wme  inflamed,  are  things  of  discovery,  and 
not  of  nae :  bat  now  we  will  speak  of  the  eontina- 
uce  of  flames,  raeh  as  are  used  for  candles,  lamps, 
wt^rs;  eonsisting  of  inflammable  matters,  and  of 
iviclt  that  provoketh  inflammation.  And  this  im- 
pofteth  not  only  discovery,  but  also  use  and  proftt ; 
ftr  it  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 
be  made  as  fair  and  bright  as  others,  and  yet  last 
knger.  Wax  pare  made  into  a  candle,  and  wax 
siixed  aeverally  into  candle-atufl',  with  the  particulars 
that  follow ;  viz.  water,  aqua  vits,  milk,  bay-aalt,  oil, 
batter,  nitre,  brimstone,  saw-dust,  every  of  these 
bcaiiDga  sixth  part  to  the  wax ;  and  every  of  these 
Mdles  mixed,  being  of  the  same  weight  and  wick 
vitli  tke  wax  pare,  proved  thus  in  the  burning  and 
Msg.  The  awiftcBt  in  etmsaming  was  that  with 
»-diist ;  which  flrat  homed  Ikir  till  some  part  of 
the  candle  was  consumed,  and  the  dnst  gathered 
■boat  Am  snaate ;  but  then  it  made  the  snaste  big 
<nd  la^,  tad  to  bum  duskishly,  and  the  candle 
natedin  half  the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  The  next 
in  svifhiess  were  the  oil  and  butter,  which  consumed 
^  a  fiAh  part  swifter  than  the  pure  wax.  Then 
followed  in  swiftness  the  clear  wax  Itself.  Then  ' 
the  bay-aalt,  which  lasted  about  an  eighth  part  longer 
tban  the  clear  wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  vitee, 
vbicb  lasted  about  a  fifth  part  longer  than  the  clear 
mx.  Then  followed  the  milk,  and  water,  with  little 
ditoroce  from  the  aqua  vits,  but  the  water  slowest. 
And  in  these  four  last,  the  wick  would  spit  forth 
little  iparks.  For  the  oitre,  it  would  not  hold  light* 
(d  above  some  twelve  pulses ;  bnt  all  the  while  it 
voold  spit  out  pcwtions  of  flame,  which  afterwards 
vtnld  go  ont  into  a  vaponr.  For  the  brimstone,  it 
vonld  hold  lighted  much  about  the  same  time  with 
k  nitre ;  hot  then  after  a  little  while  it  wonid  hard- 
n  and  cake  about  the  snaste ;  so  that  the  mixture  of 
%4aJt  irith  wax  will  win  an  eighth  part  of  the 
tine  of  lasting,  and  the  water  a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  several  materials  were  tried,  trial 
*u  likewise  made  of  several  wicks ;  as  of  ordinary 
cotton,  sewing  thread,  rush,  silk,  straw,  and  wood. 
^  rilk,  straw,  and  wood,  would  flame  a  little,  till 


they  oame  to  the  wax*  and  then  go  oat :  of  the  other 
three,  the  thread  consumed  fiuter  than  the  cotton, 
1^  a  sixth  part  of  time :  the  cotton  next ;  then  the 
rush  eonsamed  slower  than  the  eotton,  at  least  a 
third  part  of  time.  For  the  Ugness  the  flame, 
the  cotton  and  thread  oast  a  flame  much  alike  j  and 
the  rush  much  less  and  dimmer.  Query,  whether 
wood  and  wicks  both,  as  in  torches,  consume  faster 
than  the  wic^s  simple  ? 

371.  We  have  spoken  of  the  several  iiiaterials, 
and  the  several  wicks  i  but  to  the  lasting  of  the 
flame  it  importeth  also,  not  only  what  the  material 
is,  but  in  the  same  material  whether  it  be  hard,  soft, 
old,  new,  Sec.  Good  housewives,  to  make  their 
eandles  bum  the  longer,  use  to  lay  them,  one  by 
one,  in  bran  or  floor,  which  make  them  harder,  and 
so  they  consume  the  slower :  insomuch  as  by  this 
means  they  will  outlast  other  eandles  of  the  same 
stuff  almost  half  in  half.  For  bran  and  floor  have  a 
virtue  to  harden ;  so  that  both  age,  and  lyii^  in  the 
bran,  doth  help  to  the  lasting.  And  we  see  that 
wax  candles  last  longer  than  taJlow  candles,  because 
wax  is  more  firm  and  hard. 

372.  The  lasting  of  flame  also  dependeth  upon 
the  easy  drawing  of  the  nourishment ;  as  we  see  in 
the  Court  of  England  there  is  a  service  which  they 
call  Allnight;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great  cake  of 
wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst  j  whereby  it  cometh 
to  pass,  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the  nourishment 
fhrther  off.  We  see  also  that  lamps  last  longer,  be- 
cause the  vessel  is  for  broader  than  the  breadth  of 
a  taper  or  candle. 

373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  square ;  the  height  of  the  turret  being 
thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part 
whereupon  the  lamp  standeA :  make  only  one  hole 
in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  ftrthest  from  the 
turret  Reverse  it,  and  All  it  thll  of  oil  that 
hole ;  and  then  set  it  upright  agun  1  and  pnt  a  wick 
in  4t  the  hole,  and  lighten  it :  yon  shall  find  that  it 
will  bum  slow,  and  a  long  time :  which  is  caused,  as 
was  said  last  before,  for  that  the  flame  fetcheth  the 
nourishment  afar  off.  Yoo  shall  find  also,  that  as 
the  oil  wasteth  and  descendeth,  so  the  top  of  the 

'  turret  by  little  and  little  fiUeth  with  air;  which  is 
caused  1^  the  rarefaction  of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It 
were  worthy  the  observation,  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oil  is  almost 
consumed,  whether  the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you 
put  to  it  the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it 
forth,  will  inflame.  It  were  good  also  to  have  the 
lamp  made,  not  tin,  but  of  glass,  that  yon  may 
see  how  the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in 
Uie  top. 

374.  A  fourth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  closeness  of  the  air  wherein  the 
flame  buroeth.  We  see  that  if  wind  hloweth  upon 
a  candle  it  wasteth  apace.  We  see  also  it  lasteth 
longer  in  a  lanthoro  than  at  large.  And  there  are 
traditions  of  lamps  and  candles,  that  have  burnt  a 
very  long  time  in  caves  and  tombs. 

375.  A  fifth  point  that  importeth  the  lasting  of 
the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the  air  where  the  flame 
bumeth ;  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry. 
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The  air,  if  it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and 
maketh  it  burn  more  fiercely,  as  Are  scorcheth  in 
fros^  weather,  and  so  farthereth  the  consumption. 
The  air  once  heated,  I  conceive,  maketh  (he  flame 
bum  mwe  mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. 
The  air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indifferent :  the  air,  if  it  be 
moist,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the  flame,  as  we  see 
hghU  will  go  out  in  the  damps  of  mines,  and  how- 
•oerer  maketh  it  bnm  more  dnlly,  and  so  helpeth 
file  ctrntinuanoe. 

EaeperitRents  in  emuort  touching  burialt  Of  in/usimis 
of  divert  bodies  in  earth. 

S76.  Barisls  in  earth  aem  for  preaerration ;  and 
fiv  crnidensatim ;  and  for  induration  of  bodies.  And 
if  yon  intend  condensation  nr  induration,  you  may 
bury  the  bodies  lo  as  earth  may  touch  them :  aa  if 
yon  will  make  artificial  porcelane,  &c.  And  the 
like  you  may  do  for  conservalion,  if  the  bodies  be 
hard  and  solid ;  as  clay,  wood,  &c.  But  if  you  in- 
tend preservation  of  bodies  more  soft  and  tender, 
then  you  must  do  one  of  these  two :  either  you  must 
put  them  iit  cases,  whereby  they  may  not  touch  the 
earth ;  or  else  you  must  vault  the  earth,  whereby 
it  may  hang  over  them,  and  not  touch  them  ;  for  if 
the  earth  touch  them,  it  will  do  more  hurt  by  the 
moisture,  causing  them  to  putrify,  than  good  by  the 
virtual  cold,  to  conserve  them ;  except  tiie  earth  be 
very  diy  and  sandy. 

.  377.  An  orange,  lemrai,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a 
linen  doth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight's  space  four 
feet  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in  a 
mmit  place,  and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth  no 
ways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a  little 
harder  thu  they  were ;  otherwise  fresh  in  their 
eolonr  \  but  their  juice  somewhat  flatted.  But  with 
the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  became  putrified. 

378.  A  bottle  of  beer,  buried  in  like  manner  as 
before,  became  more  lively,  better  fasted,  and  clearer 
than  it  was.  And  a  bottle  of  wine  in  like  manner. 
A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried  came  forth  more  lively 
and  more  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 
And  after  the  whole  month's  burial,  all  the  three 
came  forth  as  firesh  and  lively,  if  not  better  than 
before. 

379-  It  were  a  profitable  experiment  to  preserve 
manges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates,  till  summer : 
for  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increased.  This 
may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  vessel  well 
covered,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth  come  not  at 
them ;  or  eke  by  pntting  them  in  a  conservatory  of 
•now.  And  generally,  whosoever  will  make  experi- 
ments of  cold,  let  bim  he  provided  of  three  things ; 
a  eonaervatoiy  of  snow ;  a  good  large  vault,  twenty 
lect  at  least  nnder  the  ground ;  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  bath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl,  and 
coral,  and  turquois^stone,  that  have  lost  their  colours, 
may  be  recovered  by  burying  in  the  earth;  which 
is  a  thing  of  great  proflt,  if  it  would  sort :  but  upon 
trial  of  six  weeks  burial,  there  followed  no  efiect. 
It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or  in  a  conser- 
vatory of  snow ;  where  the  cold  may  be  more  con- 
sbingent;  and  so  make  the  body  more  united,  and 
therein  more  resplendent. 


Experiment  toHtary  touching  the  effeett  in  wmi*t 
bodiea  from  teverat  windt. 

381 .  Men's  bodies  are  heavier,  and  less  disposed 
to  motion,  when  southern  winds  blow,  than  when 
northern.  The  cause  is,  for  that  when  the  southern 
winds  blow,  the  humours  do,  in  some  degree,  melt 
and  wax  fluid,  and  so  flow  into  the  parts  ;  as  it  is 
seen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which  when  the 
southern  winds  blow,  do  swell.  Besides,  the  motion 
and  activity  of  the  body  cMuisteth  chiefly  in  the 
sinews,  which,  when  the  aonthem  wind  Uowetb,  are 
more  relax. 

Ea^erimeiU  tolitary  touching  winter  and  summer 
sieinestet. 

382.  It  is  cmnmonly  seen,  that  more  are  sick  in 
the  summer,  and  more  die  in  tbe  winter ;  except  it 
be  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  commonly  reign  in 
summer  or  autumn.  The  reason  is,  because  diseases 
are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat ;  but  then  they  are 
cured  most  by  sweat  and  purge  ;  which  in  the  sum- 
mer cometh  on  or  is  provoked  more  easily.  As  for 
pestilent  diseases,  the  reason  why  most  cUe  of  them 
in  summer  is,  because  they  are  bred  most  in  the 
summer :  for  otherwise  those  that  are  touched  are 
in  moat  danger  in  the  winter. 

Experiment  aolitary  touching  pettitentuU  seaems. 

383.  The  general  opinim  is,  that  years  hot  and 
moist  are  most  pestilenti  upon  the  sapnfidal  ground 
that  heat  and  moisture  cause  patrefocti«L  In  Eng- 
land it  is  not  found  trae ;  for  many  limea  there  have 
been  great  plagues  in  dry  years.  Whereof  the  cause 
may  be,  for  that  drought  in  the  bodies  of  islandeia 
habituate  to  moist  airs,  doth  exasperate  the  humours, 
and  maketh  them  more  apt  to  putrify  or  inflame : 
besides,  it  tainteth  the  waters,  commoidy,  and  maketh 
them  less  wholesome.  And  again  in  BaiWy,  the 
plagues  break  up  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

Eirperiment  soUtary  touching  an  error  received  about 

epidemical  diteaieg, 

384.  Many  diseases,  both  epidemical  and  others, 
break  forth  at  particular  times.  And  the  cause  is 
falsely  imputed  to  the  constituUmi  of  the  air  at  that 
time  when  they  break  forth  or  reign ;  whereas  it 
proceedeUi,  indeed,  from  a  precedent  aeqnenee  and 
series  of  the  seasmig  of  the  year:  and  thcrefbre 
Hippocrates  in  his  prognosticB  doth  make  good 
observations  of  the  diseases  that  enane  upon  the 
nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

Experiment  aolitary  touching  the  alteration  or  pre- 
Krvation  of  liquors  in  veil*  or  deep  vomUs, 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles 
well  stopped,  hanged  in  a  well  of  twenty  fathom 
deep  at  the  least ;  and  some  of  the  bottles  have  been 
let  down  into  the  water,  some  others  have  hanged 
above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the  water ;  and  the 
liquors  80  tried  have  been  beer,  not  new,  but  ready 
for  drinking,  and  wine,  and  milk.  The  proof  hath 
been,  that  both  the  beer  and  the  wine,  as  well  withio 
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vater  u  above,  have  not  been  palled  or  deaded  at 
aDj  bat  u  good  or  Bomewhat  better  than  bottles  of 
die  ume  drinks  and  staleaess  kept  in  a  cellar.  But 
those  which  did  hang  above  water  were  apparently 
du  belt ;  aod  that  beer  did  flower  a  little ;  whereas 
tint  nnder  water  did  notfthcmgh  it  were  fresh.  The 
nOk  wared  and  began  to  pntrify.  Nererthelesi  it 
ii  trae,  that  there  ia  &  village  near  Blcna,  where  in 
deep  eavu  they  do  thicken  milk,  in  such  sort  that 
it  beewneth  very  pleasant :  which  was  some  cause 
of  (his  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the  well :  but  our 
froof  wa«  oanght ;  neither  do  I  know  whether  that 
milk  in  those  caves  be  first  boiled.  It  were  good 
therefore  to  try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream ; 
(at  that  milk  of  itself  ia  such  a  compound  body,  of 
cream,  cords,  and  whey,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and 
dioolTed.  It  were  good  also  to  try  the  beer  when 
it  is  in  wort,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  hang- 
io^  in  the  well  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and 
dni^ing  of  it 

Siperitaent  tolitarj/  touching  atuitxng. 

386.  Divers,  we  aee,  do  ataL  The  cause  may 
be,  ia  most,  the  refrigeratioD  of  the  tongue  {  where- 
Iqr  it  is  len  apt  to  move.  And  therefore  we  see 
that  mtaralt  do  generally  stat:  and  we  see  that 
in  those  that  stat,  if  th^  drink  wine  moderately, 
duf  itotlessrbeeause  itheateth :  and  so  we  see,  that 
(hey  that  stnt  do  stnt  more  in  the  first  offer  to  speak 
'ixm  in  emtinaanee ;  becanse  the  tongue  is  by  mo- 
tion tomewhat  heated.  In  some  also,  it  may  be, 
tbtngh  rarely,  the  dryness  of  the  tongue ;  which 
likewise  maketh  it  less  apt  to  move  as  well  as  cold : 
for  it  is  an  effect  that  cometh  io  some  wise  and  great 
nen;  u  it  did  nnto  Moses,  who  was  Ungu«  prspe- 
dils ;  snd  many  stutters,  we  find,  are  very  choleric 
■en;  choler  inducing  a  dryness  in  the  tongue. 

Exptrimentt  in  contort  touching  amellt. 

387.  Smella  and  other  odours  are  sweeter  in  the 
*ii  at  some  distance,  Oian  near  the  nose  \  as  hath 
beea  partly  tonehedheretpfbre.  The  cause  is  doable: 
fat,  the  finer  mixture  or  incorporation  of  the  smeU: 
ftr  we  see  that  in  sounds  likewise,  they  are  sweet- 
nt  irtien  we  cannot  hear  every  part  by  itself.  The 
Btber  reason  is,  for  that  all  sweet  smells  have  joined 
with  them  some  earthy  or  crude  odoars;  and  at 
RHBe  distance,  the  sweet  which  is  the  more  spiritual, 
ii  percdved,  and  the  earthy  reacheth  not  so  far. 

388.  Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry  sub- 
■tancea  when  they  are  broken;  and  so  likewise  in 
oianges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind  giveth 
<mt  their  smell  more ;  and  generally  when  bodies 
are  moved  or  stirred,  though  not  brt^en,  they  smell 
more;  as  r  sweet-bag  waved.  The  cause  is  double: 
the  one,  for  that  there  is  a  greyer  emission  of 
die  sjHrit  when  way  ia  made;  and  this  holdeth  in 
the  breaking,  nipping,  or  emshing;  it  holdeth  also, 
in  some  degree,  in  the  moving :  but  in  this  last 
dure  is  a  eoncnrrenee  of  the  second  cause,  which 
ii  the  impulsion  of  the  air,  that  bringeth  the  scoit 
faAerapon  tw. 

389.  The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of 
dtoie  plants  whose  leaves  smell  not;  as  violets, 

rou  L  ■ 


roses,  wall-flowers,  gilly-flowers,  pinks,  woodbines, 
vine-flowers,  apple-blooms,  lime-tree-blooms,  bean- 
blooms,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  where  there  is 
heat  and  strength  enough  in  the  plant  to  make 
the  leaves  odorate,  there  the  smell  of  the  flower  is 
rather  evanid  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  leaves ; 
as  it  is  in  rosemary  flowers,  lavender  flowers,  and 
sweet-briar  rosea.  But  where  there  is  less  heat, 
there  the  spirit  of  the  plant  is  digested  and  reflned, 
and  severed  itoxa  the  grosser  juice,  in  the  efflores- 
cence, and  not  before. 

390.  Most  odours  smell  best  broken  or  crushed, 
as  hath  been  said;  but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten  do 
lose  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  their  odour. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  when  they  are  crushed,  the 
grosser  and  more  earthy  spirit  cometh  out  with  the 
finer,  and  troubleth  it ;  whereas  in  stronger  odours 
there  are  no  such  degrees  of  the  issue  of  the  smelL 

Experitnentt  in  consort  touching  the  goodness  and 
choice  of  water. 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  use  to  discover 
the  goodness  of  waters.  The  taste,  to  those  that 
drink  water  only,  doth  somewhat ;  but  other  experi- 
menls  are  more  sure.  First,  try  waters  by  weight } 
wherein  you  may  find  some  difference,  though  not 
much  t  and  the  lighter  you  may  account  the  better. 

392.  Secondly,  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an  equal 
fire;  and  that  which  consumeth  away  fhstest  you 
may  account  the  best. 

393.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  several  bottles  or  open 
vessels,  matches  in  every  thing  else,  and  see  which 
of  them  last  longest  without  stench  or  corruption. 
Aod  that  which  holdeth  unputrified  longest,  you 
may  likewise  account  the  best. 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks  strong- 
er or  smaller,  with  the  same  quantity  of  malt ;  and 
you  may  conclude,  that  that  water  which  maketh 
the  stronger  drink,  is  the  more  concocted  and  nour- 
ishing ;  though  perhaps  it  be  not  so  good  for  medi- 
cinal use.  And  such  water  commonly  is  the  water 
of  large  and  navigable  rivers  i  and  likewise  in  large 
and  clean  ponds  of  standing  water;  for  upMi  both 
them  the  son  hath  more  power  than  upon  fountains 
or  small  rivers.  And  I  conceive  that  chalk-water 
is  next  them  the  best  for  going  farthest  in  drink ; 
for  that  also  helpeth  concoction;  so  it  be  out  of  a 
deep  well;  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the 
water;  but  chalky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the 
earth,  is  too  fretting ;  as  it  appeareth  in  laundry  of 
clothes,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  use  such  waters. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  housewives  do  find  a  difference 
in  waters,  for  the  bearing  or  not  bearing  of  soap  : 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will  bear 
soap  best ;  for  the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the  unc- 
tuous nature  of  the  soap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of  wa- 
ters according  to  the  plsce  whence  they  spring  or 
come  :  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  physicians,  esteemed 
the  finest  and  the  best ;  but  yet  it  ia  said  to  putrify 
soonest;  which  is  likely,  becnuse  of  the  flneness  of 
the  spirit:  and  in  conservatories  of  rain-water,  such 
as  they  have  in  Ycnice,  &c.  they  are  found  not  so 
choice  waters;  the  worse,  perhaps,  because  they 
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are  corered  aloft,  and  kept  from  the  sun.  Snow- 
water is  held  unwholesome ;  insomuch  as  the  people 
that  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  snow  mountains,  or 
otherwise  upon  the  ascent,  especially  the  women, 
by  drinking  of  snow-water,  have  great  bags  hanging 
under  their  throats.  Well-water,  except  it  be  upon 
chalk,  or  a  very  plentiful  spring,  makelh  meat  red  ; 
which  is  an  ill  sign.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  hills 
are  the  best :  for  both  they  seem  to  have  a  light- 
ness uid  appetite  of  mounting ;  and  besides,  they 
are  most  pure  and  unmingled ;  and  again,  are  more 
percolated  through  a  great  space  of  earth.  For 
waters  in  valleys  join  in  effect  nnder  ground  irith  all 
waters  of  the  same  level ;  whereas  springs  on  the 
tops  of  hills  pass  throngh  a  great  deal  of  pure  earth 
with  leas  mixture  of  other  waters. 

397.  Seventhly,  judgment  may  be  made  of  waters 
by  the  soil  whereupon  the  water  runneth  ;  as  pebble 
is  the  cleanest  and  best  tasted ;  and  next  to  that, 
clay-water ;  and  thirdly,  water  upon  chalk ;  fourth- 
ly, that  upon  sand;  and  worst  of  all  upon  mud. 
Neither  may  you  trust  waters  that  taste  sweet;  for 
they  are  commonly  found  in  rising  grounds  of  great 
cities ;  which  must  needs  take  in  a  great  deal  of 
filth. 

£sqMrim«nt  solitary  louofung  the  tew^eratt  beat 
under  the  equinoetioL 

398.  In  Fern,  and  divers  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies, though  under  the  Ene,  the  heats  are  not  so 
intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary*  and  the  skirts  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  causes  are,  first  the  great 
breefces  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  cir- 
cles, such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world,  pro- 
duceth  i  which  do  refrigerate  ;  and  therefore  in 
those  parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes 
are  great,  as  about  nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Another  cause  is,  for  that  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  compensate  the 
heat  of  the  day.  A  third  cause  is  the  stay  of  the 
sun ;  not  in  respect  of  day  and  night,  for  that  we 
spake  of  before,  but  in  respect  of  the  season ;  for 
under  the  line  the  sun  crosseth  the  line,  and  m^eth 
two  summers  and  two  winters,  hut  in  the  skirts  of 
tfie  torrid  zone  it  doableth  and  goeth  hack  again, 
and  so  maketh  one  long  sommer, 

ExperimnU  tolitary  touching  the  coloration  of  black 
and  tawHjf  Moors. 

399.  The  heat  of  the  son  maketh  men  black  in 
some  countries,  as  in  Ethiopia  and  Guinea,  &c. 
Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  see  in  glass-men,  that  are 
continually  about  the  fire.  The  reason  may  be,  be- 
cause fire  doth  lick  up  the  spirits  and  blood  of  the 
body,  so  as  they  exhale ;  so  that  it  ever  maketh  men 
look  pale  and  sallow ;  but  the  sun,  which  is  a  gen- 
tler heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  outward 
parts;  and  rather  concocteth  it  than  soaketh  it; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  all  fthiopes  are  fleshy 


and  plump,  and  have  great  lips ;  all  whieh  betaken 
moisture  retained,  and  not  drawn  out  We  see  also 
that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries  that  have 
plenty  of  water,  by  rivers  or  otherwise ;  for  Meroe, 
which  was  the  metropolis  of  iBthiopia,  was  upon  a 
great  lake :  and  Congo,  where  the  Negroes  are,  is 
full  of  rivers.  And  the  confines  of  the  river  Niger, 
where  the  Negroes  also  are,  are  well  watered :  and 
the  region  above  Cape  Terde  is  likewise  moist,  in- 
somuch as  it  is  pestilent  through  mmsture :  but  the 
countries  of  the  Abyssenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peni, 
where  they  are  tawny,  and  olivaster,  and  pale,  are 
generally  more  sandy  and  dry.  As  for  the  ^thiopea, 
as  they  are  plnmp  and  fleshy,  §0,  it  may  be,  they 
are  sanguine  and  raddy-eolQUTed,  if  their  Uadc  akin 
would  suffer  it  to  be  seen. 

Es^erimnt  solitary  touching  motion  after  the  tnttant 
of  death. 

400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while  after 
their  head  is  off;  as  birds :  some  a  very  little  time ; 
as  men  and  all  beasts :  some  move,  though  cut  in 
several  pieces ;  as  snakes,  eels,  worms,  flies,  &c. 
First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  the  resolution  or  extinguishment  of 
the  spirits ;  and  that  the  destmctira  or  corraptioD 
of  the  organs  is  but  the  mediate  cause.  Bat  some 
organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  follow ;  but 
yet  80  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  small  time.  It  is 
reported  by  <me  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a  m- 
crificed  beast  hath  lowed  after  the  heart  haUi  been 
severed :  and  it  is  a  report  also  of  credit^  that  the 
head  of  a  pig  hath  beoi  opened,  and  the  Inin  put 
into  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  trembling,  willKNit 
breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  severing  it  from  the  mar* 
row  of  the  back-bone  ;  during  which  time  the  pig 
hath  been,  in  all  appearance,  stark  dead,  and  without 
motion ;  and  after  a  small  time  the  brain  hath  been 
replaced,  and  the  skull  of  the  pig  closed,  and  the 
pig  hath  a  little  after  gone  about.  And  certain  it  is, 
that  an  eye  opon  revenge  hath  been  thrust  forth,  so 
as  it  hanged  a  pretty  distance  by  the  visual  nerve; 
and  during  that  time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight;  and  yet  after  being  replaced  re- 
covered sight.  Now  the  spirits  are  chiefly  in  the 
head  and  cells  of  the  hnin,  which  in  men  and  beasts 
are  large  1  uid  therefore,  when  the  head  is  tliejr 
move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  small  heads, 
and  flierefore  the  spirits  are  a  little  more  diqwned 
in  the  sinews,  whereby  motion  remainedi  in  them  a 
little  longer;  insomuch,  as  it  is  extant  in  stny,  that 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  show  the  certain^  of  his 
hand,  did  shoot  a  great  forked  amw  at  an  ostrich, 
as  she  ran  swiftly  upon  the  stage,  and  struck  off  her 
head ;  and  yet  she  continued  the  race  a  little  way 
with  her  head  oS.  As  for  worms,  and  flies,  and 
eels,  the  spirits  are  difiiased  almost  all  over ;  and 
therefore  they  move  hi  their  several  pieces. 
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EtjMtimetUs  in  emsart  touching  the  aeeeUration 
of  germinaiim. 

Wb  will  DOW  inquire  of  plants  ur  vegetaUes :  and 
n  ihall  do  it  with  diligence.  They  are  the  |nin- 
dpal  part  of  the  third  day's  work.  They  are  the 
&nt|Hiodocat,  which  is  the  word  of  animatini :  for 
the  other  wwds  are  bat  the  words  of  essence :  and 
Ib^  are  of  excellent  and  general  use  for  food, 
■edidne,  and  a  number  of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  were  sown  in  a  bed,  turnip-seed, 
ndisb-teed,  wheat,  cucimiber-seed,  and  peas.  The 
W  we  call  a  hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  this : 
there  was  taken  horse-dung,  old  and  well  rotted; 
this  was  laid  npon  a  bank  half  afoot  high,  and  sup- 
ported round  about  with  planks ;  and  upon  the  top 
vu  cast  sifted  earth,  some  two  fingers  deep  ;  and 
thni  the  seed  sprinkled  upon  it,  having  been 
iteeped  all  night  in  water  mixed  with  cow-dung. 
The  turnip-seed  and  the  wheat  came  np  half  an 
isdi  shore  ground  within  two  days  after,  without 
My  watering.  The  rest  the  third  day.  The  ex- 
pniment  was  made  in  October;  and,  it  may  bc^  in 
tlie  i[»ing,  the  accelerating  would  hare  been  the 
ipeedier.  This  is  a  noble  ei^erimenti  for  without 
tlu  help  they  would  have  been  four  ttooes  as  long 
in  coning  up.  But  there  doth  not  occur  to  me,  at 
tins  present,  any  use  thereof  for  profit ;  except  it 
thoold  be  for  sowing  of  peas,  which  have  their  price 
Tcry  moch  increased  by  the  early  coming.  It  may 
be  tried  also  with  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other 
Ermt,  which  are  dearest  when  they  come  early. 

403.  There  was  wheat  steeped  in  water  mixed 
with  cow-dung;  other  in  water  mixed  with  horse- 
dsngi  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon-dung; 
other  in  urine  of  man;  other  in  water  mixed  with 
diilk  powdered ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  so<rt ; 
other  in  water  mixed  with  ashes ;  other  in  water 
nixed  with  bay-salt;  other  in  claret  wine;  other  in 
■ulnsey ;  other  in  sinrit  of  wine.  The  proportion 
•f  the  nnztnre  was  a  foordi  part  of  the  ingredients 
to  the  water ;  save  that  there  was  not  of  the  salt 
■hsn  an  eighth  part  The  urine,  and  winea,  and 
Vnt  of  wine,  were  simple  withoat  mixtore  of  water. 
The  time  of  the  steeping  was  twelve  hours.  The 
tiise  of  the  year  October.  There  was  also  other 
wheat  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered  twice  a  day  with 
■wm  water.  There  was  also  other  wheat  sown 
nmple,  to  compare  it  with  the  rest  The  event 
*u,  that  those  that  were  in  the  mixture  of  dung, 
ud  urine,  and  soot,  chalk,  ashes,  and  salt,  came  np 
*itbia  six  days ;  and  those  that  afterwards  proved 
the  highest,  thickest,  and  moat  lusty,  were  first  the 
'>niK;  and  then  the  dungs j  next  the  chalk;  next 
^Not;  next  the  ashes;  next  the  salt;  next  the 
vheat  simple  of  itself  unsteeped  and  unwatered; 
»nct  the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water ; 
»nt  the  daret  wine.  So  that  these  three  last  were 
<^o«er  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itself;  and  this 
K  2 


culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  As  for  those 
that  were  steeped  in  malmsey,  and  spirit  of  wine, 
they  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  experiment 
for  profit;  fat  the  most  of  the  ateepings  are  cheap 
thinga }  and  the  goodneas  of  the  crop  is  a  great  mat^ 
ter  tiX  gain ;  if  the  goodness  of  the  crop  answer  the 
earliness  of  the  coming  up,  as  it  is  like  it  will,  both 
being  from  the  vigour  of  the  seed;  which  also 
partly  appeared  in  the  former  experiments,  as  hath 
been  said.  This  experiment  would  be  tried  in  other 
grains,  seeds,  and  kernels ;  for  it  may  be  some  steep- 
ing will  agree  best  with  some  seeds.  It  would  be 
tried  also  with  roots  steeped  as  before,  but  for  limger 
time.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  several  seasons  of 
the  year,  especially  the  spring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  as  once 
in  three  days,  with  water  wherein  hath  been  steep- 
ed sheeps-dung  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent  and 
come  early.  And  it  is  like  the  same  effect  would 
follow  in  other  berries,  herbs,  flowers,  grains,  or 
trees.  And  therefore  it  is  an  experiment,  though 
vulgar  in  strawberries,  yet  not  brought  into  use 
generally  :  for  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with 
muck ;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes  with 
muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to  water  it  with  muck 
water,  wjiich  is  like  to  be  more  forcible,  is  not 
practised. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  sub- 
stance, seasonably,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  doth  set 
them  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without 
mixture  of  water  or  earth,  tt  may  be  these  helps  are 
too  hot. 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination, 
are  either  by  the  goodness  and  strength  of  the 
nourishment;  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting  the 
spirits  in  the  plant  to  draw  the  nourishment  better. 
And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the  comforting 
of  the  spirits  of  the  plant,  are  also  the  experiments 
that  follow ;  though  they  be  not  applications  to  the 
root  or  seed.  The  planting  of  trees  warm  npon  a 
wall  against  the  sooth,  or  south-east  sun,  doth  hasten 
their  coming  on  and  ripemng;  and  the  south-east  is 
found  to  be  better  than  the  south-wes^  though  the 
south-west  be  the  hotter  coast.  But  the  cause  is 
chiefly,  for  that  the  heat  of  the  morning  succeedeth 
the  cold  of  the  night:  and  partly,  because  many 
times  the  south-west  sun  is  too  parching.  So  like- 
wise the  planting  of  them  upon  the  back  of  a 
chimney  where  a  fire  is  kept,  doth  hasten  their  com- 
ing on  and  ripening :  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the 
boughs  into  the  inside  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
continually  kept,  worketh  the  same  eflTect;  which 
hath  been  tried  with  grapes ;  insomuch  as  they  will 
come  a  month  earlier  than  the  grapes  abroad. 

406.  Besides  the  two  means  of  accelerating 
germination  formerly  described ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mending  of  the  nourishment,  and  comforting  of  the 
spirit  of  the  plant;  there  is  a  third,  which  is  the 
making  way  for  the  easy  coming  to  the  nourish- 
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ment,  and  drawing  it  And  therefore  gentle  digging 
and  loosening  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  trees ; 
and  the  removing  herbs  and  flowers  into  new  earth 
once  in  two  years,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  the 
new  earth  ia  ever  looser,  doth  greatly  further  the 
prospering  and  earliness  of  plants. 

407.  But  the  most  admirable  acceleration  by 
facilitating  the  nourishment  is  that  of  water.  For 
a  standard  of  a  damask  rose  with  the  root  on,  was 
set  in  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an 
earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  without  any  mixture, 
half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  standard  being  more 
than  two  foot  high  above  the  water :  within  the 
space  of  ten  days  the  standard  did  put  forth  a  fair 
green  leaf,  and  some  other  little  buds,  which  stood 
at  a  stay,  without  any  show  of  decay  or  withering, 
more  than  seven  days-  But  afterwards  that  leaf 
feded,  but  the  young  buds  did  sprout  on ;  which 
afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves  in  the  space  of 
three  months;  and  continued  so  a  while  after,  till 
upon  removal  we  left  the  trial.  But  note,  that  the 
leaves  were  somewhat  paler  and  lighter-coloured 
than  the  leaves  used  to  be  abroad.  Note,  that  the 
first  buds  were  in  the  end  of  October ;  and  it  is  like, 
ly  that  if  it  had  been  in  the  spring  time,  it  would 
have  pot  forth  with  greater  strength,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  have  grown  on  to  bear  flowers.  By  this  means 
yoQ  may  have,  as  it  seemetb,  roses  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  pool,  being  supported  with  some  stay ;  which  is 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small  use. 
This  is  the  more  itrange,  for  that  the  like  rose- 
standard  was  put  at  the  same  time  into  water  mixed 
with  borse-dong,  the  horse-dung  about  the  fourth 
part  to  the  water}  and  in  four  months*  space,  while 
it  was  observed,  put  not  forth  any  leaf,  though 
divers  buds  at  the  first,  as  the  other. 

408.  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root,  was 
likewise  put  at  the  same  time  all  under  water,  some 
two  or  three  fingers  deep ;  and  within  seven  days 
sprouted,  and  continued  long  after  farther  growing. 
There  were  also  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a  borage-root, 
and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their  leaves  cut 
almost  close  to  the  roots  i  and  within  six  weeks  had 
fair  leaves ;  and  so  continued  till  the  end  of 
November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers,  may 
be  accelerated  in  their  coming  and  ripening,  there 
is  a  double  profit ;  the  one  in  the  high  price  that 
those  things  bear  when  they  come  early;  the  other 
in  the  swiftness  of  their  returns :  for  in  some  grounds 
which  are  t^xon^  you  shall  have  a  radish,  &c.  come 
in  a  month,  that  in  other  grounds  will  not  come  in 
two,  and  so  make  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  also  was  put  into  the  water,  and 
came  not  forth  at  all;  so  as  it  seemeth  there 
must  be  some  strength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into 
the  water,  as  it  is  in  roots ;  for  grains,  or  seeds,  the 
cold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  casually  some 
wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  somewhat 
moistened  by  the  suing  of  the  pan ;  which  in  six 
weeks,  as  aforesaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the  eye,  but 
it  was  sprouted  forth  half  a  finger's  length. 

411.  It  seemeth  by  these  instances  of  water,  that 
for  nourishment  the  water  is  almost  all  in  all,  and 


that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and 
save  it  from  over-heat  and  over-cold ;  and  therefore 
is  a  comfortable  experiment  for  good  drinkers.  It 
proveth  also  that  our  former  opinion,  that  drink 
incorporate  with  flesh  or  roots,  as  in  capon-beer, 
&c.  will  nourish  more  easily,  than  meat  and  drink 
taken  severally. 

412.  The  housing  of  plants,  I  conceive,  will  both 
accelerate  germination,  and  bring  forth  flowers  and 
plants  in  the  colder  seasmu :  and  as  we  house  hot- 
country  plants,  as  lemons,  oranges,  myrtles,  to  save 
them  ;  so  we  may  house  our  own  country  plants,  to 
forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  the  ctid 
seasons ;  in  soch  sort,  that  yon  may  have  nolets. 
strawberries,  peas,  all  winter:  so  that  you  sow  or 
remove  them  at  fit  times.  This  experiment  is  to  be 
referred  unto  the  comforting  of  the  sjHrit  of  the 
plant  by  warmth,  as  well  as  housing  their  boughs, 
&c.  So  then  the  means  to  accelerate  germination, 
are  in  particular  eigh^  in  general  three. 

JSxperitaentg  in  ccntort  touching  the  putting  back 
or  retardatim  of  germintUim. 

41 3.  To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers  come  late,  it 
is  an  experiment  of  pleasure.  For  the  ancienta 
esteemed  much  of  the  rosa  sera.  And  indeed  the 
November  rose  is  the  sweetest,  having  been  less  ex- 
haled the  sun.  The  means  are  these.  First, 
the  cutting  off  their  tops  immediately  after  diey 
have  done  bearing;  and  then  they  will  come  again 
the  same  year  about  November :  but  they  will  not 
come  just  on  the  tops  where  they  were  cut,  bat  ont 
of  those  shoots  which  were,  as  it  were,  water  bougliB. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sap,  which  otherwise 
would  have  fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing,  will, 
by  the  discharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  side 
sprouts  i  and  they  will  come  to  bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  second  is  the  pulling  off"  the  buds  of 
the  rose,  when  they  are  newly  knotted ;  for  then  the 
side  branches  will  bear.  The  cause  is  the  same 
with  the  former;  for  cutting  oflT  the  tops,  and  pidling 
off  the  buds,  work  the  same  effect,  in  retention  of 
the  sap  for  a  time,  and  diversion  of  it  to  the  sprouts 
that  were  not  so  forward, 

415.  The  third  is  the  cutting  off  some  few  of  the 
top  boughs  in  the  spring  time,  but  suffering  tiie  lower 
boughs  to  grow  on.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
boughs  do  help  to  draw  up  the  sap  more  strongly  { 
and  we  see  that  in  polling  of  trees,  many  do  use  to 
leave  a  bough  or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up 
the  sap.  And  it  is  reported  also,  that  if  you  graft 
upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  cut  off  some  oi  the 
old  boughs,  the  new  cions  will  perish. 

416.  The  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare  about 
Christmas  some  days.  The  cause  is  plain,  for  that 
it  doth  arrest  the  sap  from  going  upwards  for  a  time ; 
which  arrest  is  afterwards  released  by  the  cofvering 
of  the  root  again  with  earth;  and  then  the  sap 
getteth  lip,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  <^the  tree  some 
month  before  it  buddeth.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
some  time  will  be-*eqmred  after  the  remove  for  the 
re-setiling,  before  it  can  draw  the  juice ;  and  that 
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Ime  being  lost,  the  blossmn  mnst  needs  come  forth 
hicr. 

418.  The  sixth  is  the  grafting  of  roses  in  May, 
vbidi  eanmcmly  gardeners  do  not  till  Jnly  t  and 
then  tbejr  bear  not  till  the  next  year ;  but  if  you 
gnft  tfaen  in  May,  they  will  bear  the  same  year, 
bntUte. 

419.  Hie  seventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of  the 
tree  aboot  with  some  pack-thread ;  for  that  also  in 
a  degree  mtraineth  Ute  sap,  and  maketh  it  come 
op  more  late  and  more  slowly. 

430,  The  eighth  is  the  plantitig  of  them  in  a 
ihade,  or  in  a  hedge  ;  the  canse  is,  partly  the  keep- 
ing OQt  of  the  Bon,  which  hasteneth  the  sap  to  rise ; 
nid  partly  the  robbing  them  of  nonrishraent  by  the 
itafl'  in  the  hedge.  These  means  may  be  practised 
apon  other,  both  trees  and  flowers,  mutatis  mutandis. 

421,  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  show- 
eth  prettily;  namely,  that  if  you  graft  a  late-com- 
ing fruit  np(m  a  stock  itf  a  frail-tree  that  cometh 
enfy,  tile  graft  will  bear  early ;  as  a  peach  upon  a 
dieny ;  and  contrariwise^  if  an  eariy-eoming  fruit 
npoB  a  stoeik  of  a  fndMree  that  cometh  late,  the 
paft  win  bear  froit  late ;  as  a  cherry  upon  a  peach. 
But  diese  are  bnt  imaginations,  and  ontme.  The 
eiDie  is,  for  that  the  cion  overruleth  the  stock  qaite : 
nd  the  stock  is  but  passive  only,  and  givelh  aliment, 
bot  no  motion  to  the  graft. 

Eiftriment*  in  consort  ieuehing  the  metioralim  of 
fruit9t  iree$f  and  piants. 

We  will  speak  now,  how  to  make  fruits,  flowers, 
lai  roots  larger,  in  more  plen^,  and  sweeter  than 
they  ose  to  be ;  and  how  to  m^e  the  trees  them- 
leUfg  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more  hasty  and 
tadden  than  they  use  to  be.  Wherein  there  is  no 
^bt  bat  the  former  experiments  oi  acceleration 
viO  serve  nneh  to  these  purposes.  And  again,  that 
Ibese  experiments,  which  we  shall  now  set  down,  do 
Km  slso  for  aeederatica,  becanse  both  effects  pro- 
ceed from  the  inerease  of  Tigonr  in  the  tree ;  bnt 
Tct  to  avoid  eoofbsiai,  and  becanse  some  of  the 
■Ksw  are  more  proper  for  the  one  effect,  and  some 
in  the  other,  we  will  handle  them  apart. 

432.  It  is  an  assured  experience,  that  a  heap  of 
Hint  or  slone,  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  wild  tree, 
attn  oak,elm,  ash,  &c. ;  upon  the  first  planting,  doth 
male  it  prosper  double  as  much  as  wi^out  it.  The 
caoK  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the  moisture  which 
faUeth  at  any  time  upon  the  tree,  and  suf&reth  it 
M  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun.  Again,  it  keepeth  the 
tree  warm  from  cold  blasts,  and  frosts,  as  it  were  in 
a  honse.  It  may  be  also  there  is  somewhat  in  the 
keeping  of  it  steady  at  the  first.  Query,  If  laying 
of  atraw  some  height  aboot  the  body  of  a  tree,  wiU 
M  make  the  tree  forwards.  For  ^oog^  the  root 
gmtb  the  sap.  yet  it  Is  the  body  that  draweth  it. 
Bot  yon  most  note,  that  if  yon  lay  stones  about  the 
ft*Ik  of  lettuce,  or  oOio  plants  that  are  more  soft, 
it  irin  orer-moisten  the  roots,  so  as  the  worms  will 
est  them. 

423.  A  tree,  at  the  first  setting,  should  not  be 
^en,  until  it  hath  taken  root  fully  :  and  therefore 
*°ne  have  pot  two  little  forks  abmit  the  bottom  of 


their  trees  to  keep  them  upright ;  but  after  a  year's 
rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good,  by  loosen- 
ing of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  by  exercising,  as  it 
were,  and  stirring  the  sap  of  the  tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and 
suckers  at  the  root  and  body  doth  make  trees  grow 
high ;  and  contrariwise,  the  polling  and  catting  of 
the  top  maketh  them  grow  spread  and  busby.  As 
we  see  in  pollards,  &c. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hasty-growing 
coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  take  willow,  sallow, 
poplar,  alder,  of  some  seven  years'  growth ;  and  to 
set  them,  not  upright,  but  aslope,  a  reasonable 
depth  under  the  ground ;  and  then  instead  of  one  root 
they  will  put  forth  many,  and  so  carry  more  shoots 
upon  a  stem. 

426.  "When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of 
fruit  trees,  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all 
its  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  earth 
upon  them;  and  every  twig  will  take  root.  And 
this  is  a  very  profitable  experiment  for  costly  trees, 
for  the  boagfas  will  make  stocks  without  charge ; 
soeh  as  are  apricots,  peaehei^  almtmds,  cornelians, 
mnlberries,  figs,  &c.  The  like  is  continually  prac- 
tised with  vines,  roses,  musk-roses,  &e. 

427.  From  May  to  July  you  may  take  oflT  the 
bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  die  bigness  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  somewhat 
above  and  below,  with  loam  well  tempered  with 
horse-dung,  binding  it  fast  down.  Then  cut  off  (be 
bough  about  Allhollontide  in  the  bare  place,  and  set 
it  in  the  ground ;  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fair  tree 
in  one  year.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  baring 
from  the  bark  keepeth  the  sap  from  descending  to- 
wards winter,  and  so  holdeth  it  in  the  bough  ;  and 
it  may  be  also  that  the  loam  and  horse-dung  applied 
to  the  bare  place  do  moisten  and  cherish  it,  and 
make  it  more  apt  to  put  forth  the  roof.  Note,  that 
this  may  be  a  general  means  for  keeping  up  the 
sap  of  trees  in  their  boughs ;  which  may  serve  to 
other  effiKts. 

428.  It  bath  been  practised  in  trees  that  show 
fair  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  heart 
of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which  may 
be,  for  that  the  tree  before  had  too  much  repletion, 
and  was  oppressed  with  its  own  sap ;  for  repletion  is 
an  enemy  to  generation. 

429.  It  bath  been  practised  in  trees  that  do  not 
bear,  to  cleave  two  or  three  of  the  chief  roots,  and 
to  put  into  the  cleft  a  small  pebble,  which  may 
keep  it  open,  and  then  it  will  bear.  The  cause 
may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  it 
were,  hide-bound,  no  less  than  the  body  of  the  tree ; 
but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  somewhat  put 
into  it 

430.  It  is  nsnally  praedsed,  to  set  trees  that  re- 
quire much  son  npon  walls  against  the  sooth ;  as 
apricot^  peaches,  plums,  vines^  figs,  and  the  like. 
It  hath  a  double  commodi^ :  the  one,  the  heat 
the  wall  by  reflexion  ;  the  other,  the  taking  away 
of  the  shade  ;  for  when  a  tree  groweth  round,  the 
npper  boughs  overshadow  the  lower ;  but  when  it 
is  ^read  upon  a  wall,  the  sun  cometh  atike  upon 
the  npper  uid  the  lower  tomches. 
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431.  It  hath  also  been  practiBed  by  some,  to  pull 
off  some  leaveB  iVom  the  trees  so  spread,  that  the  sun 
may  eome  npm  the  bough  and  fruit  the  better. 
There  hath  been  practised  also  a  cariosity,  to  aet  a 
tree  upm  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  aitd  at  a  little 
height  to  draw  ft  through  the  and  spread  it 
nptm  the  south  side :  conceiving  that  the  root  and 
lower  part  of  the  stock  should  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  shade  ;  and  the  upper  boughs,  and  fruit,  the 
comfort  of  the  sun.  But  it  sorted  not ;  the  cause  is, 
for  that  the  root  reqnirelh  some  comfort  from  the 
SUD,  though  under  earth,  as  well  as  the  body ;  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  more  than  the  upper,  as 
we  see  in  compassing  a  tree  below  with  straw. 

432.  The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit 
Cometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  bet- 
ter ;  for  you  shall  erer  see,  in  apricots,  peaches,  or 
melocotones  upon  a  wall,  the  greatest  fruits  towards 
the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes  that  make 
the  wine,  grow  upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes ; 
and  the  raised  vines  in  ar boars  make  but  veijuice. 
It  is  true,  that  in  Italy  and  other  countries  where 
they  have  hotter  sun,  they  raise  them  upon  elms 
and  trees ;  but  I  conceive,  that  if  the  French  manner 
of  planting  low  were  hronght  in  use  there,  their 
wines  woidd  be  stronger  and  sweeter.  But  it  is 
more  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  props.  It  were 
good  to  try  whether  a  tree  grafted  somewhat  near 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  boughs  only  maintained, 
and  the  higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not 
make  a  larger  fruit 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  great  plenty,  the  way  is  to 
graft  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon  divers 
boughs  of  an  old  tree;  for  they  will  bear  great 
numbers  of  fruit :  whereas  if  you  graft  but  upon  one 
stock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  is  a  great  means  both  to  the  acceleration  and 
melioration  of  fhiits,  is  practised  in  nothing  but  in 
vines  •  which  if  it  were  transferred  unto  other  trees 
and  shruba,  as  roses,  &c.  I  conceive  would  advance 
them  likewise. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit  tree  hath 
been  blown  up,  almost,  by  the  roots,  and  set  up 
ag^n,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The 
cause  of  this  was  nothing  but  the  loosening  of  the 
earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  tit  to  be 
practised  more  than  it  is  in  fruiMrees:  for  trees 
cannot  be  so  fitly  removed  into  new  grounds,  as 
0owers  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it  about 
the  roots,  and  applying  new  mould  to  the  roots,  is 
the  way.  We  see  also  that  draught  oxen  put  into 
fresh  pasture  gather  new  and  tender  flesh ;  and  in 
all  things  better  nourishment  than  hath  been  used 
doth  help  to  renew ;  especially  if  it  be  not  only 
better,  but  changed  and  differing  from  the  fbrraer. 

437.  If  an  heib  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  then  the  earth  be  trodden 
and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  spade,  the 
loots  will  become  of  very  great  magnitude  in  sum- 
mer. The  reason  is,  for  that  the  moisture  being 
liHrbidden  to  come  up  in  die  plant,  stayeth  longer 
in  the  root,  and  dilateth  it.   And  gardeners  nse  to 


tread  down  any  loose  ground  after  they  have  sown 
onions,  or  turnips,  &c. 

438.  If  panicum  be  laid  below  and  about  the 
bottom  of  a  roo^  it  will  eause  tfie  root  to  grow  to 
an  excessive  tngness.  The  cuise  is,  for  that  being 
itself  of  a  spongy  substance,  it  drawedi  the  motatiire 
of  the  earth  to  it,  and  so  feedeth  the  root  This  is 
of  greatest  nse  for  onions,  turnips,  parsnips,  and 
carrots. 

439.  The  shifting  of  groond  is  a  means  to  better 
the  tree  and  fruit ;  but  with  this  caution,  that  all 
things  do  prosper  best  when  they  are  advanced  to 
the  better :  your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a 
more  barren  ground  thm  the  ground  is  whereunto 
you  remove  them.  So  all  graziers  prefer  their  cattle 
from  meaner  pastures  to  better.  We  see  also,  that 
hardness  in  youth  lengtheneth  life,  because  it  leaTeth 
a  cherishing  to  the  better  of  the  body  in  age :  nay. 
in  exercises,  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  hardest,  as 
dancing  in  thick  shoes,  &c. 

440.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  haeking  of  tr«cs 
in  their  baik,  both  downright  and  across,  ao  as  yoa 
may  make  them  rather  in  slices  than  in  continned 
hadis,  doth  great  good  to  trees ;  and  especially  de- 
livereth  them  from  being  hide-bound,  and  killedi 
their  moss. 

441.  Shade  to  some  planto  eondoceth  to  make 
them  large  and  prosperous,  more  than  sun ;  as  in 
strawberries  and  bays,  &c.  Therefore  among  straw- 
berries sow  here  and  there  some  borage  seed ;  and 
you  shall  find  the  strawberries  under  those  leaves 
far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And  bays  you 
must  plant  to  the  north,  or  defend  them  from  the 
son  by  a  hedge-row ;  and  when  you  sow  the  berries, 
weed  not  the  borders  for  the  first  half  year ;  for  the 
weed  giveth  them  shade. 

442.  To  increase  the  crops  of  plants,  there  wonld 
be  considered  not  only  the  increasing  the  lost  of  the 
earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  saving  also  of  that 
which  is  Binlt  So  tfiey  have  lately  made  a  trial  to 
set  wheat)  which  nevertheless  hath  hem  left  off, 
because  of  the  troaUe  and  pains :  yet  so  moch  j« 
true,  that  there  is  much  saved  by  the  setting,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  is  sown ;  both  by  keeping 
it  from  being  picked  up  by  birds,  and  by  avoiding 
the  shallow  lying  of  it,  whereby  much  that  is  sown 
taketh  no  root. 

443.  It  is  prescribed  by  some  of  the  ancienta, 
that  you  take  small  trees,  upon  which  figs  or  other 
fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees  in 
the  middle  of  autumn  with  dung  until  the  spring; 
and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day,  and  reliant 
them  in  good  ground  j  and  by  that  means  the  former 
year's  tree  will  be  ripe,  as  by  a  new  birth,  when 
other  trees  of  the  same  kind  do  but  blossom.  Bat 
this  seemeth  to  have  no  ^eat  probability. 

444.  It  is  reported,  that  if  yon  take  aitr^  and 
mingle  it  with  w^er,  to  the  thicknesi  of  honey,  and 
therewith  anoint  die  bud  alter  the  vine  is  cnt,  it 
wiH  sprout  forth  within  eight  days.  The  canae  is 
like  to  be,  if  the  eiqwriment  be  true,  the  opening  of 
the  bod  and  of  the  parts  contiguous,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  nitre ;  for  nitre  is*  as  it  were,  the  life,  of 
vegetablea. 
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445.  Take  leed,  or  kerneU  of  wpples,  peus, 
onages ;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plum-itone,  &c.  and  put 
ibem  into  a  squill,  whieb  is  like  a  great  onion,  and 
duy  will  come  op  macb  earlier  than  in  the  earth 
itidC  This  I  ctuicetTe  to  be  as  a  kind  of  graft- 
ing id  the  root  {  for  as  the  stock  of  a  graft  yieldeth 
better  prepared  nonrishment  to  the  gnft,  than  the 
erade  eutb;  so  the  aqaiU  doth  the  like  to  the  seed. 
And  I  suppose  Hie  same  would  be  done,  by  putting 
kanela  into  a  tunrip,  tw  ike  like:  nre  that  the 
■qniU  is  more  ngonms  and  hot  It  may  be  tried 
iko,  viUi  patting  onion  aeed  into  an  nuon  head, 
iriii^  thenby,  peAap^  will  Mng  forth  a  larger 
aud  earlier  onion. 

446.  The  fnieking  of  a  fruit  in  several  places, 
vhen  it  is  almost  at  its  bigness,  and  befiMre  it  ri- 
peneth,  hath  been  practised  with  success,  to  ripen 

frait  more  soddenly.  We  see  the  example  of 
the  biting  of  wasps  or  worms  upon  frui^  whereby 
it  iiumfi»tly  ripeneth  the  sooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  alga  marina,  sea-weed, 
pot  nnder  the  roots  of  coleworts,  and,  perhaps,  of 
other  plants,  will  fiother  their  growth.  The  virtue, 
H  doable  hath  relation  to  sal^  which  is  a  great  help 
tofeTti%. 

448.  It  hath  been  practised,  to  cut  off.  the  stalks 
rfcaemnbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing,  dose 

the  earth ;  and  Aim  to  east  a  pretty  quantity  of 
earth  np<ni  the  plant  that  remaineth,  and  they  will 
bear  tfu  next  year  fruit  long  before  the  ordinary 
tine.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  sap  goeth 
dcpwn  the  somer,  and  is  not  spent  in  the  stalk  or 
leaf  which  remaineth  after  the  froit  Where  note, 
that  the  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants 
that  ate  annual,  seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the 
over  expense  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and  leaves ;  which 
being  prevented  they  will  super-funuate,  if  they 
wann. 

449.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  blossoms  from 
a  bttittree  doth  mi^e  the  fruit  fairer.  The  cause 
ii  Budfesti  fbr  tiiat  the  sap  hath  the  less  to  noor- 
iA.  And  it  is  a  common  experience,  fliat  if  you 
&  not  poll  off  aome  Mosioms  the  first  time  a  tree 
Uotsneth,  it  will  blossom  itself  to  death. 

4N.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  woald  be  Oie  ^ 
fte^  if  sH  the  bloeswns  were  polled  from  a  fhiit- 
tree;  or  the  acorns  and  chestnut-buds,  &c.  from  a 
wild  tree,  for  two  years  together.  I  suppose  that 
fte  tree  will  either  put  forth  the  third  year  bi^r 
Bi>d  more  plentiful  fruit;  or  else  the  same  years, 
larger  leaves,  because  of  the  sap  stored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received  that  a  plant 
watered  with  warm  water,  will  cwne  up  sooner  and 
better,  than  with  cold  water  or  with  showrs.  But 
oor  experiment  of  watering  wheat  with  warm  vrater, 
ai  bath  been  said,  succeeded  not ;  which  may  be, 
became  the  trial  was  too  late  in  the  year,  viz.  in 
^  end  of  October.  For  the  cokt  Aen  coming  upon 
die  lecd,  ailer  it  was  made  more  tender  hy  the 
nim  water,  might  check  it 

431  There  is  no  donbt^  bat  that  graiting,  for 
the  most  part,  doth  mdionte  &ie  fitdt.  The  cause 
ia  manifest ;  fbr  that  die  nourishment  is  better  pre- 
pued  hi  the  stock,  than  in  die  crude  earth :  but  yet 


note  well,  that  there  be  some  trees  that  are  said  to 
come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel  than  from 
the  gr&n ;  as  the  peach  and  melocotone.  The  cause 
I  suppose  to  be,  for  that  those  plants  require  a  nour- 
ishment of  great  moisture :  and  though  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  stock  be  finer  and  better  prepared,  yet 
it  is  not  so  moist  and  plentiful  as  the  nourishment 
of  the  earth.  And  indeed  we  see  those  fruits  are 
very  cold  fruits  in  their  nature. 

453.  It  hath  been  reeeiTcd,  that  a  smaller  pear 
grafted  upon  a  stock  that  beareth  a  greiUer  pear, 
will  become  great.  But  I  think  it  is  as  true  as  that 
of  the  prime  fruit  npon  the  late  stock  {  and  e  con- 
verso  ;  which  we  rejected  bef<we ;  for  the  eion  will 
govern.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  enough,  that  if 
yon  can  get  a  don  to  grow  upon  a  stock  of  another 
kind,  that  is  much  moister  than  its  own  stock,  it 
may  make  the  fruit  greater,  because  it  will  yield 
more  plentiful  noorishmeat)  though  it  is  like  it 
will  make  the  fruit  baser.  But  generally  the  graft- 
ing is  upon  a  drier  stock;  as  the  apple  upon  a 
crab }  the  pear  upmi  a  thorn,  &c  Yet  it  is  reported, 
that  in  the  Low  Countries  diey  will  graft  an  apple 
cion  upon  the  stock  of  a  eolewort,  and  it  will  bear 
a  great  fi^ggy  &pple  i  the  kernel  of  which,  if  it  be 
set,  will  be  a  colewwt,  and  not  an  apple.  It  were 
good  to  try  whedier  an  apple  cion  wiU  prosper,  if  it 
be  grafted  npon  a  sallow,  or  upon  a  po[dar,  or  upon 
an  alder,  or  npon  an  elm,  or  npon  m  horse-plum, 
which  are  the  moistest  of  trees.  I  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  tried  upon  an  elm,  and  succeeded. 

454.  It  is  manifest  by  experience,  that  flowers 
removed  wax  greater,  because  the  nourishment  is 
more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth.  'It  may 
be,  that  oft  regrafting  of  the  same  cion  may  likewise 
make  fruit  greater ;  as  if  you  take  a  cion,  and  graft 
it  upon  a  stock  the  first  year  ;  and  then  cut)  it  off, 
and  graft  it  upon  another  stock  the  second  year; 
and  so  for  a  third  or  fburth  year ;  and  then  let  it 
rest,  it  will  yield  afterward,  when  it  beareth,  the 
greater  fruit. 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  eiq>erimeids  worth 
die  noting,  1»t  those  we  reserve  to  a  proper  place. 

455.  It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when  it 
beginnelfa  to  pat  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut  vff. 
The  cause  is  plain,  for  that  the  sap  hath  die  less  to 
feed,  and  the  less  way  to  mount :  but  it  may  be- 
the  fig  will  come  somewhat  later,  as  was  finrmerly 
touched.  Tht  same  may  be  tried  likewise  in  other 
trees. 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mnlberries  will  be  fairer, 
and  the  trees  more  fruitful,  if  yon  bore  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  through  in  several  places,  and  thrust  into 
the  places  bored  wedges  of  some  hot  trees,  as  tur- 
pentine, mastic-tree,  guaiacum,  juniper,  &c.  The 
cause  may  be,  for  that  adventive  heat  doth  cheer 
up  the  native  joice  of  the  tree. 

457.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  will  grow  greater, 
and  bear  better  ftruit,  if  you  put  sal^  or  lees  of  wine, 
or  blood  to  the  root.  The  cause  may  be  the  in- 
crenring  the  lust  or  spfrit  of  the  root;  diese  things 
being  more  forcible  than  ordinary  cmnposts. 

458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  diat 
artichokes  will  be  less  prickly,  and  more  tender, 
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if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  dalled,  or  grated  off 
upon  a  stone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you 
take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  are  newly  come 
up,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
The  remove  from  bed  to  bed  was  spoken  of  before ; 
but  that  was  in  several  years  t  this  is  upon  the  sudden. 
The  cause  is  the  same  with  other  removes  formerly 
mentioned. 

460.  Coleworts  are  reported  i/y  one  of  the  bd- 
cients  to  prosper  exceedingly,  and  to  be  better  tasted, 
if  they  be  smetimeB  watered  with  salt  water;  and 
much  more  with  water  mixed  with  nitre;  the 
spirit  of  which  is  less  adurent  than  salt 

461.  It  is  reported  that  cucumbers  will  prove 
more  tender  and  dainty,  if  their  seeds  be  steeped  a 
little  in  milk;  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  seed 
being  mollified  with  the  milk,  will  be  too  weak  to 
draw  the  grosser  juice  of  the  earth,  but  only,  the 
finer.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  in  arti- 
chokes and  Other  seeds,  when  you  would  take  away 
either  their  fiasbiness  or  bitterness.  They  speak 
also,  that  the  like  effect  followeth  of  steeping  in 
water  mixed  with  honey  ;  but  that  seemeth  to  me 
not  so  probable,  because  honey  hath  too  quick  a  spirit. 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  less 
watery*  and  more  melon-like,  if  in  the  pit  where 
you  set  them,  you  fill  i^  half-way  up,  with  chaff  or 
small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them;  for 
cucumbers,  as  it  seemeth,  do  extremely  affect 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves  i  which  the 
chaff  or  chips  forbiddeth.  Nay,  it  is  farther  report- 
ed,  that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you  set  a 
pot  of  water  about  five  or  six  inches  distance  from 
it,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours,  shoot  so  much  out  aa 
to  touch  the  pot ;  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  an  experi- 
ment of  a  higher  nature  than  belongeth  to  this 
title :  for  it  discovereth  perception  in  plants,  to 
move  towards  that  which  should  help  and  comfort 
them,  though  it  be  at  a  distance.  The  ancient 
tradition  of  the  vine  is  far  more  strange ;  it  is,  that 
if  you  set  a  stake  or  prop  at  some  distance  from  it, 
it  will  grow  that  way ;  which  is  far  stranger,  as  is 
aaid,  than  the  other :  for  that  water  may  work  by  a 
sympathy  of  attraction ;  but  this  of  the  stake  seem- 
eth to  be  a  reasonable  discourse. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration 
of  trees  doth  make  them  prosper  better.  But  it  is 
found  also,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  bet- 
ter. The  cause  is,  for  that,  notwithstanding  the 
terebration,  they  may  receive  aliment  sufiScient,  and 
yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn  and  digest : 
and  withal  do  sweat  out  the  coarsest  and  unpro- 
fitablest  juice ;  even  as  it  is  in  living  creatures, 
which  by  moderate  feeding,  and  exercise,  and  sweat, 
attain  the  soundest  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  upon 
the  Uke  reason  doth  letting  of  plants  blood ;  as 
pricking  vines,  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of  some 
growth;  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears; 
though  this  be  not  to  c<mtinue,  as  it  is  in  terebra- 
tion, but  at  some  seasons.  And  it  is  reported,  that 
by  this  artifice  bitter  almoodi  have  been  turned 
into  sweet 


465.  The  ancients  for  the  dolcoratiDg  of  fmit  do 
commend  swine's  dung  above  all  other  dung ;  which 
may  be  because  of  the  moisture  of  that  beast,  where- 
by the  excrement  hath  less  acrimony  ;  for  we  see 
swine's  and  pig's  fiesh  is  the  moistest  of  fleshes. 

466.  It  is  observed  hy  some,  that  all  herbs  wax 
sweeter,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  if  after  they  be 
grown  up  some  reaaonaUe  time,  they  be  cot,  and  so 
yoQ  take  the  latter  sproat  The  cause  may  be,  for 
that  the  longer  the  juice  stayeth  in  the  root  auid  stalk, 
the  better  it  coneocteth.  For  one  of  the  chief 
causes  why  grains,  seeds,  and  fruits,  are  more 
nourishing  than  Iraves,  is  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  grow  to  maturation.  It  were  not  uniai 
to  keep  back  the  sap  of  herbs,  or  the  like,  by  sosne 
fit  means,  till  the  end  of  summer;  wherel^,  it  may 
be,  they  will  be  more  nourishing. 

46r.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and 
meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which  they  would  be  if 
they  were  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  in  regard  the 
nourishment  is  better  concocted ;  so,  no  doubt  even 
in  grafting,  for  the  same  cause,  the  choice  of  the 
stock  doth  much ;  always  provided,  that  it  be  some- 
what inferior  to  the  cion ;  for  otherwise  it  dulleih  it. 
They  commend  much  the  grafting  of  pearaor  apples 
upon  a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits 
before-mentioned,  it  is  set  down  as  tried,  that  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  swine's  dung,  or  chaff  and 
swine's  dung,  especially  laid  up  together  for  a  month 
to  rot;  is  a  very  great  nourisher  and  comforter  to  a 
fruit-tree. 

469.  It  is  delivered,  that  uiions  wax  greater  if 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  laid  a  drying 
twenty  days,  and  then  set  again ;  and  yet  more,  if 
the  outermost  pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  some,  that  if  one  take  the 
bough  of  a  low  fruit-tree  newly  budded,  and  draw  it 
gently,  without  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen  pot  per- 
forate at  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and  then 
cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very  large 
fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experiment  is  no- 
thing but  potting  of  plants  without  removing,  and 
leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.  The  like,  they  say, 
will  be  effected  by  an  empty  pot  without  earth  in 
it  put  over  a  fruit,  being  propped  up  with  a  staJte^ 
as  it  hangeth  upon  the  tree;  and  the  better,  if  some 
few  pertusions  be  made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  be- 
sides the  defending  of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of 
sun  or  weather,  smne  give  a  reason,  that  the  fmit 
loving  and  coveting  the  open  air  and  sun,  is  in- 
vited by  those  pertusions  to  spread  and  approach  as 
near  the  open  air  as  it  can ;  and  so  enlargeth  in 
magnitude. 

471.  AH  trees  in  high  and  sandy  grounds  are  to 
be  set  deep;  and  in  watery  grounds  more  shallow. 
And  in  all  treeS,  when  they  be  removed,  eapeeially 
fruit-trees,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  sides  of 
the  trees  be  coasted,  north  and  south,  &c.  as  they 
stood  before.  The  same  is  said  also  of  stone  out  of 
the  quarry,  to  make  it  more  durable ;  though  that 
seemeth  to  have  less  reason ;  because  the  stone  lieth 
not  so  near  the  sun,  as  the  tree  groweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grow 
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better  thsD  in  an  open  field ;  both  because  they  offer 
DOt  to  spread  lo  mach,  but  shoot  up  still  in  height ; 
ud  chiefij  because  they  are  defended  from  too  moch 
stio  and  wind,  which  do  check  the  growth  of  all 
ftiDt ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  fruit-trees,  or  Tines,  set  upon 
I against  the  smii  between  elbows  or  buttresses 
1^  stone,  ripen  more  dian  upon  a  plain  walL 

473.  It  is  said,  that  if  potado>root8  be  set  in  a 
,   pot  filled  with  earth,  and  ibtn  the  pot  with  eaith 

be  Mt  likewise  within  the  ground  some  two  or  three 
inebei,  the  roots  will  grow  greater  than  ordinary. 
Tlw  cause  may  be,  for  that  having  earth  enough 
within  the  pot  to  nourish  them ;  and  then  being 
■topped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  putting 
ttrings  downward,  they  mast  needs  grow  greater  in 
bnadth  and  thickness.  And  it  may  be,  that  all 
Ktds  or  roots  potted,  and  so  set  into  the  earth,  will 
prosper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radish,  or  <rther 
roots,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  wither, 
ud  cohering  again  the  root  something  high  with 
nrtb,  will  preserve  the  root  all  winter,  and  make  it 
bigger  in  the  spring'  following,  as  hath  been  partly 
tonebed  before.  So  that  there  is  a  double  use  of 
ibia  eatting  off  the  leaves ;  for  in  plants  where  the 
not  is  the  esenlent,  as  radish  and  parsnips,  it  will 
soke  the  root  the  greater ;  and  so  it  will  do  to  the 
beads  of  onions.  And  where  the  findt  is  the  escu- 
Int,  by  strengthening  the  root,  it  will  make  the 
fniit  also  the  greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleasure,  to 
nake  the  leaves  of  shady  trees  larger  than  ordinary. 
It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  that  a  cion  of  aweeeh- 
fiia,  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  elm,  will 
pot  Torth  leaves  almost  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  one's 
bat.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  as  in  fruit-trees 
<be  graft  maketh  a  greater  fruit ;  so  in  trees  that 
^no  fruit,  it  will  make  the  greater  leaves.  It 
"ooM  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that  kind  chiefly, 
tt  tnrch,  asp,  willow ;  and  especially  the  shining 
^llow,  which  they  call  swalloW'tail,  becaute  of  the 
Flemre  of  the  leaf. 

476.  Hie  barrenness  of  trees  1^  accident,  besides 
die  weakness  of  the  soil,  seed,  or  root,  and  the  in- 
jny  of  the  weather,  cometh  either  of  their  over- 
ftoving  with  moss,  or  their  being  hide-bound,  or 
thnr  planting  too  deep,  or  by  issuing  of  the  sap  too 
■oeh  into  the  leaves.  For  all  these  there  are  re- 
■K^es  mentioned  befm. 

^*ptrimeiag  in  consort  touching  eoa^ound  Jruit$  and 
Jlowert. 

We  see  that  in  living  creatures,  that  have  male 
>nd  female,  there  is  copulation  of  several  kinds; 
•nd  so  compound  creatures!  as  the  mule,  that  is 
generated  betwixt  the  horse  and  the  ass;  and  some 
"•bcr  compounds  which  we  call  monsters,  though 
more  rare ;  and  it  is  held  that  that  proverb, "  Africa 
■^pn  aliqnid  monstri  parit,"  cometh,  for  that  the 
fountains  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of 
come  from  several  parts  to  drink ;  and  so 
txing  refreshed,  fall  to  couple,  and  many  times  with 
wreral  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mixture  of 
"B^  ID  plants  is  not  found  oat;  which,  neverthe- 


less, if  it  be  possible,  is  more  at  command  than  that 
of  living  creatures;  for  that  their  Inst  requireth  a 
voluntary  motion ;  wherefore  it  were  tme  of  the  most 
noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out :  for 
so  you  may  have  great  varied  of  new  fruits  and 
flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it  not ;  that 
mendeth  the  fmit,  or  doubleth  the  flownv,  &e.  but 
it  hath  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind.  For 
the  cion  ever  overruleth  the  stock. 

477.  It  hath  been  set  down  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  several  fruit-trees,  and 
flat  them  on  the  sides,  and  then  bind  them  close 
together  and  set  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  come 
up  in  one  stock ;  but  yet  they  will  put  forth  their 
several  fruits  without  any  commixture  in  the  fruit. 
Wherein  note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance 
is  easier  to  procure  than  unity  of  species.  It  is  re- 
ported also,  that  vines  of  red  and  white  grapes 
being  set  in  the  ground,  and  the  upper  parts  being 
flatted  and  bound  close  together,  will  put  forth  grapes 
of  the  several  colours  upon  the  same  branch ;  and 
grape-stones  of  several  colours  within  the  same 
grape  :  but  the  more  altera  year  or  two;  the  unity, 
as  it  seemeth,  growing  more  perfect  And  this  will 
likewise  hdp^  if  from  the  flrst  uniting  they  be  often 
watered ;  for  all  moisture  helpeth  to  union.  And  it 
is  prescribed  also  to  bind  the  bud  as  soon  as  it  cometh 
forth,  as  veil  as  the  stock,  at  the  least  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report,  that  divers  seeds  put  into  a 
clout,  and  laid  in  earth  well  dunged,  will  put  up 
plants  contiguous ;  which,  afterwards,  being  bound 
in,  their  shoots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  said 
of  kernels  pot  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  mouth 
filled  with  earth. 

47d>  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  several 
kinds  set  contiguous  without  any  binding,  and  very 
often  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the  very 
luxury  of  the  trees  will  incorporate  and  grow  toge- 
ther. Which  seemeth  to  me  the  likeliest  means 
that  hath  been  propounded ;  for  that  the  binding 
doth  hinder  the  natural  swelling  of  the  tree ;  which, 
while  it  is  in  motion,  doth  better  unite. 

Experinuntt  in  consort  touching  the  sympathy  and 
antipathi/  of  plants. 

There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions 
and  observations  touching  the  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive  best 
growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sympa- 
thy; and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  antipa- 
thy. But  these  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits,  and 
forsake  the  true  indication  of  the  causes,  as  the 
most  part  of  experiments  that  concern  sympathies 
and  antipathies  do.  For  as  to  plants,  neither  is 
there  any  such  secret  friendship  or  hatred  as  they 
imagine ;  and  if  we  should  be  content  to  call  it 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  mistaken ;  for 
their  ^mpathy  is  an  antipathy,  and  their  antipathy 
is  a  sympathy:  for  it  is  thus;  Wheresoever  one  plant 
draweth  a  particular  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it 
qnalifleth  the  earth,  so  that  juice  which  remaineth 
is  fit  for  the  other  plant;  there  the  neighbourhood 
doth  good,  because  the  nourishments  are  contrary 
or  several :  bnt  where  two  plant*  draw  much  the 
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same  jaice,  there  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for 
the  one  deceiveth  the  other. 

480.  First  therefore,  all  plants  that  do  draw  much 
nouiishment  from  the  earUi,  and  so  soak  the  earth 
and  exhaast  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them ; 
as  great  trees,  especially  ashes,  and  soch  trees  ae 
spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  So 
the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that  were 
anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only ;  but  it  is  an 
enemy  (o  any  other  plant,  because  it  draweth  strongly 
the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  viae  when  it  creepeth  near  the  colewort  will 
turn  away,  this  may  be,  because  there  it  findeth 
worse  nourishment ;  for  though  the  root  be  where 
it  was,  yet,  I  donbt,  the  plant  wiU  bend  as  it 
nourisheth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  several  natures,  and 
draw  several  juices  out  of  the  earth,  there,  as  hath 
been  said,  the  one  set  the  other  helpeth :  as  it  is 
•et  down  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that  me  doth 
prosper  much,  and  beeometh  stronger,  if  it  be  set 
by  a  fig-tree ;  which,  we  conceive,  is  caused  not  by 
reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extraction  of  a  contrary 
juice  t  the  one  drawing  juice  fit  to  remit  sweet, 
the  other  bitter.  So  they  have  set  down  likewise, 
that  a  rose  set  by  garlic  is  sweeter :  which  likewise 
may  be,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth 
goeth  into  the  garlic,  and  the  more  odorate  into 
the  rose. 

482.  This  we  see  manifestly,  that  there  be  certain 
corn-flowers  which  come  seldom  or  never  in  other 
places,  unless  thay  be  set,  but  only  amongst  corn  ;  as 
the  blue  bottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy, 
and  fumitory.  Neither  can  this  be,  by  reason  of  the 
culture  of  the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  furrowing : 
as  some  herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches 
new  cast ;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown, 
they  will  not  come :  so  as  it  should  seem  to  be  the 
com  that  qualifieth  the  earth,  and  prepareth  it  for 
thftir  growth. 

483.  This  observation,  if  it  holdeth,  as  it  is  very 
probable,  is  of  great  use  for  the  meliorating  of  taste 
in  frnits  and  esculent  herbs,  and  of  the  scent  of 
flowers.  For  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  fig-tree  do 
make  the  rue  more  strong  and  bitter,  as  the  ancients 
have  noted,  good  store  of  rue  planted  about  the  fig- 
tree  will  make  the  fig  more  sweet.  Now  the 
tastes  that  do  most  offend  in  fruits,  and  herbs, 
and  roots,  are  bitter,  harsh,  sour,  and  waterish,  or 
flashy.  It  were  good  therefore  to  make  the  trials 
following  : 

484.  Take  wormwood,  or  me,  and  set  it  near 
lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  or  artichoke,  and  see  whether 
the  lettuce,  or  the  coleflory,  &e.  become  not  the 
sweeter. 

485.  Take  a  service-tree,  or  a  cornelian-tree,  or 
an  elder-tree,  which  we  know  have  fruits  of  harsh 
and  binding  juice,  and  set  them  near  a  vine,  or  fig- 
tree,  and  aee  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will  not  be 
the  sweeter. 

-  486.  Take  encumbers,  or  pumpi(»is,  and  set  them, 
here  and  there,  amongst  mask-melons,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  melons  will  not  be  more  winy,  and  better 
tasted.    Set  cucumbers,  likewise,  amongst  radish, 


and  see  whether  the  radish  will  not  be  made  die 

more  biting. 

487.  Take  sOTrel,  and  set  it  amongst  raapi^  and 
see  whether  the  mspe  will  not  be  the  awe^r. 

488.  Take  common  briar,  and  Kt  it  amongst  vio- 
lets OT  wall-lowers,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  make 
the  violets  or  wall-flowers  sweetett  and  less  earthy 
in  their  smelL  So  set  lettuce  or  cuenmbert  amongst 
rosemary  or  bays,  and  see  whether  the  rosemary  or 
bays  will  not  be  the  more  odorate  or  aromatical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  must  take  heed  how  yon 
set  herbs  together,  that  draw  much  the  like  joiee. 
And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lose  the  sweet- 
ness, if  it  be  set  with  lavender,  or  bays,  or  the  like. 
But  yet  if  you  will  correct  the  strength  of  an  herb, 
you  shall  do  well  to  set  other  like  herbs  by  him  to 
take  him  down;  as  if  you  should  set  tansey  by 
angelica,  it  may  be  the  angelica  would  be  the 
weaker,  and  fitter  for  mixture  in  perfume.  And  if 
you  should  set  me  by  eommra  wormwood,  it  ma^ 
be  the  wormwood  wimld  torn  to  be  liker  Roman 
wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  UiTge  extent ;  and  there- 
fore would  be  severed,  and  refined  1^  triaL  Neither 
must  you  expect  to  have  a  gross  difference  faj  Mb 
kind  of  eultnre,  bat  only  &rUier  perfection. 

491.  Trial  would  be  also  made  in  herb*  poison- 
ous and  purgative,  whose  ill  quality,  perhaps,  may 
be  discharged,  or  attempered,  by  setting  stronger 
poisons  or  purgatives  by  them. 

492.  It  is  reported,  that  the  shrab  called  oar 
ladies  seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony,  and  coleworts, 
set  near  together,  <me  or  both  will  die.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  depredators  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  them  starveth  the  other.  The  like 
is  said  of  a  reed  and  a  brake  :  both  which  are  snv- 
culent ;  and  tfaerefmre  the  «ie  deceiveth  the  other. 
And  the  like  of  hemlock  and  me ;  both  which  draw 
strong  juices. 

493.  Borne  of  the  ancients,  and  likewise  divers 
of  the  modem  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural 
magic,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun, 
moon,  and  some  principal  stars,  and  eeitain  herbs 
and  plants.  And  so  they  have  denominated  some 
herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar ;  and  such  like  toys  put 
into  great  words.  It  is  manifest  that  there  are 
some  flowers  that  have  respect  to  the  sun  in  two 
kinds,  the  one  by  opening  and  shutting,  and  the 
other  by  bowing  and  inclining  the  head.  For  mary- 
golds,  tulips,  pimpernel,  snd  indeed  most  flowers, 
do  open  and  spread  their  leaves  abroad  when  the 
sun  shineth  serene  and  fair :  and  again,  in  some  part, 
close  them,  or  gather  them  inward,  either  towards 
night,  or  when  the  sky  is  over-casL  Of  this  there 
needeth  no  such  solemn  reason  to  be  assigned  {  as 
to  say,  Uiat  they  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
and  mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  For  it  is  nothing 
else  hnt  a  litOe  loading  of  the  leaves,  and  swelling 
them  at  the  bottom,  with  the  moisture  of  the  air ; 
whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend  them ;  and  they 
make  it  a  piece  of  the  wonder,  that  garden  clover 
will  hide  the  stalk  when  the  snn  showeth  bright : 
which  is  nothing  but  a  full  expansion  of  the  leaves. 
For  the  bowing  and  inclining  of  the  head,  it  is  found 
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in  dK  gmt  flcnrer  of  the  bdq,  in  mniygolds,  wart- 
woi^  anficnr^loiren,  and  o^en.  The  oause  is 
Mwvliit  mace ol»em«Uia&  the  former;  bat  I  take 
ittobeaootber,  but  that  the  put  againit  which  the 
M  beateth  wuctfa  more  ftihit  and  flaccid  in  the 
•talk,  and  Aefel^  leas  able  to  aupport  the  flower. 

4S4.  What  a  little  mfntare  will  do  in  vegetables, 
ma  thn^  they  be  dead  and  Berered  fKHn  the  earth, 
i^^wiieth  well  in  tbc  experiment  of  jagglers.  They 
lake  the  beard  of  an  oat ;  which,  if  you  mark  it  well, 
ii  VTeatbed  at  the  bottom,  and  one  smooth  entire 
m*  at  the  top.  Tbey  take  only  the  part  that  is 
tretthed,  and  cot  off  the  other,  leaving  the  beard 
luif  the  breadth  of  a  finger  in  length.  Then  they 
mke  a  little  cross  of  a  qaill,  longways  of  that  part 
of  the  qniU  which  hath  the  pith  ;  and  cross-ways 
of  thtt  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith ;  the  whole 
cmi  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then 
ibey  prick  the  bottom  where  the  pith  is,  and  there- 
iilo  they  pat  the  oaten  beard,  leaving  half  of  it 
Mieking  forth  of  the  qaill :  then  they  take  a  little 
white  box  of  wood,  to  deceiTe  men,  as  if  senewhat 
is  Ae  box  did  worii  flie  fbat:  in  which,  with  a  pin, 
lkc7  make  a  litUe  hole,  oioagfa  to  take  the  beard, 
bit  not  to  let  the  crass  sink  dowiv  but  to  stick. 
Then  likewise,  by  way  of  impostnie,  tfaey  make  a 
queitiui ;  ss,  Who  is  the  ^rest  woman  in  the  com- 
pn^P  or,  Who  hath  a  glove  or  a  cardP  and  cause 
uwlber  to  name  divers  persons :  and  upon  every 
umiDg  they  stick  the  cross  in  the  box,  having  first 
pat  it  towards  their  mouth,  as  if  they  charmed  it; 
11^  the  cross  stirreth  not ;  but  when  they  come  to 
tht  person  that  they  would  take,  as  they  hold  the 
ooM  to  their  mouth,  they  tonoh  the  beard  with  the 
tip (tf their  tongue,  and  wet  it;  and  so  stick  the  cross 
in  the  box ;  and  then  you  shall  see  it  turn  finely  and 
nftly  three  or  four  turns ;  which  is  caused  by  the 
satwining  of  the  beard  by  the  moisture.  You  may 
M  it  more  evidently,  if  you  stick  the  cross  between 
7(V  fingers  instead  of  the  box ;  and  therefore  you 
■9  see,  that  this  motiont  which  is  efiiected  by  so 
^  we^is  stronger  than  the  closing  orbendingof 
Ae  bead  of  a  marygold. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  tome,  that  the  herb  called 
ms  «dis,  whereof  they  make  strong  waters,  will,  at 
Ibe  noon^y,  when  the  sun  shineth  hot  and  bright, 
lw*c  a  great  dew  upon  it.  And  therefore  that  the 
n|ht  name  is  roe  soUs  :  which  they  impute  to  a  de- 
ligbt  and  sympathy  that  it  hath  with  the  sun. 
Hen  &voar  wonders.  It  were  good  first  to  be  sure, 
thuthe  dew  that  is  found  upon  it,  be  not  the  dew 
<^  the  morning  preserved,  when  the  dew  of  other 
hnbi  is  breathed  away ;  for  it  hath  a  smooth  and 
t^k  leaf,  that  doth  not  discharge  the  dew  so  soon 
u  other  herbs  that  are  more  spungy  and  porous. 
And,  it  may  be,  purslane,  or  some  other  herb,  doth 
the  like,  and  is  not  mu-ked.  But  if  it  be  so,  that  it 
^  more  dew  at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then 
m  it  leemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the  herb  itself. 
As  ploms  sweat  when  they  are  set  in  the  oven :  for 
Toa  win  not,  I  hope,  thitd^,  that  it  is  like  Gideon's 
^  of  wwd.  th^  the  dew  shoald  fall  upon  that 
no  where  else. 

It  is  eertain^  that  the  honey  dews  are  found 


more  upon  oak  leaves,  than  upon  ash,  or  beech,  or 
the  like  :  but  whether  any  cause  be  from  the  leaf 
itself  to  concoct  the  dew ;  or  whether  it  be  only  that 
the  leaf  is  close  and  smooth,  and  therefore  drinketh 
not  in  the  dew,  but  preserveth  it,  may  be  doubted. 
It  would  be  wdl  inquired,  whether  manna  the  drag 
doth  Ihll  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only. 
Flowers  Aat  have  deep  sockets,  do  gather  in  the 
bottom  a  kind  of  honey ;  as  honey-suckles,'  both  the 
woodbine  and  the  trefoil,  lilies,  and  the  like.  And 
in  them  certainly  the  flower  beareth  part  with 
the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  which  they 
call  woodseare,  being  like  a  kind  of  spittle,  is  found 
but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  those  hot  ones  ;  as 
lavender,  lavender-cotton,  sage,  hyssop,  &c.  Of  the 
cause  of  this  inquire  farther ;  for  it  seemeth  a  secret 
There  ftlleth  also  mildew  upon  com,  and  smutteth 
it;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  same  fallcth  also  npcm 
odier  herbs,  and  is  not  observed. 

488.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whether  the 
great  cmisent  between  plants  and  water,  which  is  a 
pnncipal  nonrishment  of  them,  will  make  an  attrac- 
tion at  distance,  and  not  at  toodi  only.  Therefore 
take  n  vesad,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  make  a  false 
bottom  of  coarse  canvas :  fill  it  with  ewth  above  the 
canvas,  and  let  not  the  earth  be  watered  ;  then  sow 
some  good  seeds  in  that  earth ;  but  under  the  canvas, 
some  half  a  foot  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lay  a 
great  spunge  thoroughly  wet  in  water ;  and  let  it  Ue 
so  some  ten  days,  and  see  whether  the  seeds  will 
sprout,  and  the  earth  become  more  moist,  and  the 
spunge  more  dry.  The  experiment  formerly  men- 
tioned of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  ai  water, 
is  far  stranger  than  this. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  making  herbs 

and  fruits  medicinable. 

499.  The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  taste 
of  fruit,  by  infiiaing,  mixing,  or  letting  into  the 
bark,  at  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  colour- 
ed, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substance,  are  bat 
fancies.  The  cause  is,  for  that  those  l}iinga  have 
passed  their  period,  and  nourish  not  And  all 
alteration  of  vegetables  in  those  qualities  must  be 
by  somewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant.  But  this  is  true,  thM  where  kine 
feed  upon  wild  garlic,  their  milk  tasteth  plainly  of 
the  garlic :  and  the  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted 
where  the  sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme,  and  other 
wholesome  herbs.  Galen  also  speaketh  of  the  curing 
of  the  scirrua  of  the  liver,  by  milk  of  a  cow  that 
feedeth  butvpon  certain  herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain 
smelleth  apparently  of  the  rosemary,  or  orange,  from 
whence  the  bee  gathereth  it:  and  there  ia  an  old 
tradition  of  a  maiden  that  was  fed  ft'ith  nnpellus; 
which  is  counted  the  strongest  poison  of  all  vege- 
tables, which  with  use  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but 
poisoned  some  that  had  camiU  company  with  her. 
So  it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  a  virtuous 
becoar,  and  another  without  virtue,  which  appear  to 
the  show  alike :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from  the 
beast  that  foedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  theriacal  herbs;  and  th^  without  virtue,  from 
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tfaose  that  feed  in  the  Talleye  where  no  such  herbs 
are.  Thus  &t  I  am  of  opinion,  that  as  steeped 
wines  and  been  are  very  medicinal ;  and  Hkewise 
bread  tempered  with  divers  powdersi  so  of  meat 
also,  as  flesh,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs,  that  they  may  be 
made  of  great  use  for  medicine  and  diet,  if  the  beasts, 
fowl  or  fish,  be  fed  with  a  special  kind  of  food  fit 
for  the  disease.  It  were  a  dangerous  thing  also  for 
secret  empoisonments.  But  whether  it  may  be  ap- 
plied unto  plants  and  herbs,  I  doubt  more  ;  because 
the  nourishment  of  them  is  a  more  common  juice  ; 
which  is  hardly  capable  of  any  special  qualityt  until 
the  plant  do  assimilate  it. 

500.  But  lest  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  any 
profitable  operations  in  this  kind,  especially  since 
many  of  the  ancients  have  set  them  down,  we  think 
good  briefly  to  propomid  the  four  means  which  they 
have  devised  of  making  plants  medicinable.  The 
first  is  by  tlittiDg  of  the  root,  and  infusing  into  it 
the  medicine  ;  as  hellebore,  opium,  scammony,  trea- 
cle, &c.  and  then  binding  it  up  again.  This  seem- 
eth  to  me  the  least  probable ;  because  the  root 
draweth  immediately  from  the  earth ;  and  so  the 
nourishment  is  the  more  common  and  less  qualified ; 
and  besides,  it  is  a  long  time  in  going  up  ere  it 
come  to  the  fruit.    The  second  way  is  to  perforate 


the  body  of  the  bee,  and  there  to  infuse  the  medi- 
cine i  which  is  s(»newluU  better :  for  if  any  Tirtne 
be  received  from  the  medicine,  it  hath  the  leas  w^, 

and  the  less  time  to  go  ap.  The  third  is,  the  steep- 
ing of  the  seed  or  kernel  in  some  liquor  wherein 
the  medicine  is  infused ;  which  I  have  little  opinion 
of,  because  the  seed,  I  doubt,  will  not  draw  the  parts 
of  the  matter  which  have  the  propriety  :  bat  it  will 
be  far  the  more  likely,  if  you  mingle  the  medicine 
with  dung  :  for  that  the  seed  naturally  drawing  the 
moisture  of  the  dang,  may  call  in  withal  some  of 
the  propriety.  The  fourth  is,  the  watering  of  the 
plant  oft  with  an  infusion  of  the  medicine.  Tfai^ 
in  one  respect,  may  have  more  force  than  Uie 
rest,  because  the  medication  is  oft  rmewed ;  where- 
as the  rest  are  applied  but  one  at  a  time ;  and  there- 
fore the  virtue  may  the  sooner  vanish,  Bnt  still  I 
donbt^  that  the  root  is  somewhat  too  stubborn  to  re- 
ceive those  fine  impressions ;  and  besides,  as  I  said 
before,  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up^  1  judge 
therefore  the  likeliest  way  to  be,  the  perforatioti  of 
the  body  of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  Ac 
other ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung  mingled 
with  the  medicine ;  and  the  watering  of  those  lumps 
of  dung  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the  medicine 
in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or  four  days. 


CENTURY  VI. 


EscperimentM  tn  consort  touching  curtontiet  about 
fruila  and  planti. 

Odr  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as'we  have 
often  said,  either  experimenta  fructifera,  or  luci- 
fera;  either  of  use  or  of  discovery :  for  we  hate  im- 
postures, and  despise  curiosities.  Yet  because  we 
must  apply  ourselves  somewhat  to  others,  we  will 
set  down  some  curiosities  touching  plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  several  fruits  upon 
one  tree  ;  and  the  more,  when  some  of  them  come 
early,  and  some  come  late ;  so  that  you  may  have 
upon  the  same  tree  ripe  fruits  all  summer.  Thia  is 
easily  done  by  grafting  of  several  cions  upon  several 
l>oughs  of  a  stock,  in  a  good  ground  plentifully  fed. 
So  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of 
plums,  and  peaches  and  apricots,  upon  one  tree  ;  but 
I  conceive  the  diversity  of  fruits  must  be  such  as 
will  graft  upon  the  same  stock.  And  therefore  I 
doubt,  whether  yon  can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or 
oranges,  upon  the  same  stock  upon  which  you 
graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiosity  to  have  fndts  of  divers 
shapes  and  figures.  This  is  easily  performed,  by 
molding  them  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with  molds 
of  earth  or  wood.  So  you  may  have  cucumbers,  &c. 
as  long  as  a  cane ;  or  as  round  as  a  sphere ;  or 
formed  like  a  cross.  You  may  have  also  apples 
in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons.  You  may  have  also 
fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as  we  said,  of  men, 
beasts,  or  birds,  according  as  you  make  the  molds. 


Wherein  yon  miut  noderstand,  that  you  make  Ae 
mold  big  enough  to  ecmtmn  the  whole  fruit  when  it 
is  grown  to  the  greatest :  for  else  yon  will  ehtdce 
the  spreading  of  the  fruit;  which  otherwise  would 
spread  itself,  and  fiU  the  concave,  and  so  be  tnmed 
into  the  shape  desired ;  as  it  is  in  mold  worka 
hquid  things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived  that 
the  keeping  of  the  sun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it: 
but  there  15  ordinary  experience  of  fruit  that  grow- 
eth  covered.  Query,  also,  whether  some  small 
holes  may  not  be  made  in  the  wood  to  let  in  the  aun. 
And  note,  that  it  were  best  to  make  the  molds  parti- 
ble, glued,  or  cemented  together,  that  yon  may 
open  them  when  you  take  out  the  fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiosi^  to  have  inscriptions,  or 
engravings,  in  fruit  or  trees.  This  is  easily  per- 
formed, by  writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or 
knife,  or  the  like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  yoong; 
fbr  as  they  grow,  so  the  tetters  wUl  grow  more  large 
and  graphicaL 

—  Tcnertsque  mcos  incidere  amores 
Arboribiu;  creicent  illi^  creuetit  amores. 

504.  You  may  have  trees  apparelled  with  flowers 
or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  the  bodies  of  them,  and 
putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck,  and 
setting  seeds  or  sUps  of  violets,  strawberries,  wild 
thyme, .  camomile,  and  such  like,  in  the  earth. 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree  as  they  do  in 
pots  ;  though,  perhaps,  with  some  feeding  from  the 
trees.    It  would  be  tried  also  with  shoots  of  vines. 
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and  rootsof  red  kwm;  for,  it  maj  be,  they,  being  of 
•  more  ligneoiia  natnre,  will  incorporate  with  the 
treeitKlt 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  cnriosity  to  form  treea  and 
shrnbs,  as  roeemary,  juniper,  and  the  like,  into  son- 
dry  shapes;  which  is  done  by  molding  them  within, 
and  cutting  them  without.  But  they  are  but  lame 
things,  being  too  small  to  keep  figure ;  great  easllea 
mitde  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber,  with  turrets 
and  arches,  were  matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiosities  I  shall  place  coloration, 
tboogh  it  be  somewhat  better ;  for  beauty  in  flowers 
is  their  pre-eminence.  It  is  observed  by  some,  that 
gilly-fiowers,  sweet-williams,  violets,  that  are  co- 
kwred,  if  they  be  neglected,  and  neither  watered, 
nor  new  molded,  nor  transplanted,  will  turn  white. 
And  it  ia  probable  that  the  white  with  much  culture 
nsy  tarn  coloured.  For  this  is  certain,  that  the 
white  colour  cometh  of  scarcity  of  nonrishmenti 
ezeept  in  flowers  that  are  only  white,  and  admit  no 
other  coioors. 

507-  It  is  good  flierefore  to  see  what  natures  do 
aeeompany  what  colours;  for  by  that  yon  shall  have 
light  how  to  induce  coioors,  by  producing  those 
natures.  Whites  are  more  inodorate,  for  the  most 
part,  than  flowers  of  the  same  kind  coloured ;  as  is 
found  in  single  white  violets,  white  roses,  white 
^Uy-flowers,  white  stock-gilly-flowers,  &e.  We  find 
tlso  that  blossoms  of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  com- 
monly inodorate,  as  cherries,  pears,  plums ;  whereas 
those  of  apples,  crabs,  almonds,  and  peaches,  are 
Uoshy,  and  smell  sweet  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
substance  that  makcth  the  flower  is  of  the  thinnest 
and  finest  of  the  plant,  which  also  maketh  flowers 
to  be  of  so  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too  sparing 
and  thin,  it  attainedi  no  strengUi  of  odour,  except  it 
be  in  soch  plants  as  are  very  succulent ;  wherel^ 
they  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourishment 
than  replenithed,  to  have  them  sweet.  As  we  see 
in  white  satyrion,  which  is  of  a  dainty  smell ;  and 
in  bean-flowers,  &c.  And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of 
nature  to  put  forth  white  flowers  only,  and  those  not 
thin  or  dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fnlsome 
smell ;  as  may -flowers,  and  white  lilies. 

508.  Contrariwise,  in  berries  the  white  is  com- 
monly more  delicate  and  sweet  in  taste  than  the 
coloured,  as  we  see  in  white  grapes,  in  white  rasps, 
in  white  strawberries,  in  white  currants,  &c.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  coloured  are  more  juiced,  and 
coarser  juiced,  and  therefore  not  so  well  and  equally 
concocted ;  but  the  white  are  better  proportioned  to 
the  digestion  of  the  plant. 

509.  But  in  frnita  the  white  commonly  is  meaner : 
as  in  pear-plnms,  damascenes,  &c.  and  the  choicest 
plums  are  black ;  the  mulberry,  which,  though  they 
call  it  a  berry,  is  a  fruit,  is  better  the  Uack  than  the 
wldte.  The  harvest  white  plum  is  a  base  plum ; 
and  the  verdoccio,  and  white  date-plnm,  are  no  very 
good  plums.  The  cause  is,  for  thnt  they  are  all 
orer-watery ;  whereas  a  higher  concoction  is  re- 
quired for  sweetness,  or  pleasure  of  taste ;  and  there- 
fore all  your  dainty  plums  are  a  little  dry,  and  come 
from  the  stone;  as  the  muscle-plum,  the  damascene- 
plmn,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  &c.  yet  some  fruity 


which  grow  not  to  be  black,  are  of  the  nature  of 
berries,  sweetest  such  as  are  paler;  as  the  eoauiv 
eheny,  which  inclinsth  more  to  white,  is  sweeter 
than  the  red ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  sour. 

510.  Take  gilly-flower  seed,  of  one  kind  of  gilly- 
flower, as  of  the  elove-gilly-flower,  which  is  the  most 
common,  and  sow  it,  and  there  will  come  np  gilly- 
flowers, some  of  (me  colour,  and  some  of  another, 
casually,  as  the  seed  meeteth  with  nourishment  in 
the  earth  ;  so  that  the  gardeners  find,  that  they  may 
have  two  or  three  roots  amongst  a  hundred  that  are 
rare  and  of  great  price  ;  as  purple,  carnation  of  se- 
veral stripes  :  the  cause  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  earth, 
though  it  be  contiguous,  and  in  one  bed,  there  are 
very  several  juices;  and  as  the  seed  doth  casoally 
meet  with  them,  so  it  cometh  forth.  And  it  is 
noted  especially,  that  those  which  do  come  op  pur* 
pie,  do  always  come  up  single ;  the  juice  as  it 
seemeth,  not  being  able  to  sufiice  a  succulent  colour, 
and  a  double  leaf.  This  experiment  of  several  co- 
lours coming  np  from  one  seed,  would  he  tried  also 
in  Iarks*foot,  monkt-hood,  p>^>py,  and  hdyoak. 

511.  Few  fruits  are  coloured  red  within:  the 
queen-apple  is ;  and  another  apple,  called  the  rose- 
apple  ;  mulberries,  likewise,  and  grapes,  though 
most  toward  the  skin.  There  is  a  peach  also  that 
hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  stone :  and  the 
egriot  cherry  is  somewhat  red  within ;  but  no  pear, 
nor  warden,  nor  plum,  nor  apricot,  although  they 
have  many  times  red  sides,  are  coloured  red  within. 
The  cause  may  be  inquired. 

512.  The  general  colourof  plants  is  green,  which 
is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of.  There  is  a  greenish 
primrose,  but  it  is  pale,  and  scarce  a  green.  The 
leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murry  or  reddish  ; 
and  they  be  commonly  young  leaves  that  do  so ;  as 
it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and  hazel.  Leaves  rot  into 
a  yellow,  and  some  hollies  have  part  of  their  leaves 
yellow,  that  are,  to  all  seeming,  as  fresh  and  shining 
as  the  green.  I  suppose  also,  that  yellow  is  a  less 
succulent  colour  than  green,  and  a  degree  nearer 
white,  For  it  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yellow 
leaves  of  holly  stand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north- 
east Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots ;  and  some 
plants  blood-red,  stalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as  amaran- 
thus.  Some  herbs  incline  to  purple  and  red ;  as  a 
kind  of  sage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint,  and  rosa  solts, 
&c.  And  some  have  white  leaves,  as  another  kind 
of  sage,  and  another  kind  of  mint ;  but  azure  and  a 
fair  purple  are  never  found  in  leaves.  Thisshoweth 
thnt  flowers  are  made  of  a  refined  juice  of  the  earth, 
and  so  are  fruits ;  but  leaves  of  a  more  coarse  and 
common. 

51 3.  It  is  a  curiosity  also  to  make  flowers  double, 
which  is  effected  by  often  removing  (hem  into  new 
earth  ;  as,  on  the  contrary  part,  double  flowers,  by 
neglecting  and  not  removing,  prove  single.  And 
the  way  to  do  it  speedily,  is  to  sow  or  set  seeds  or 
slips  of  flowers,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to 
remove  them  into  new  groimd  that  is  good.  In- 
quire also,  whether  inoculating  of  flowers,  as  stock- 
gilly-flowers,  roses,  musk-roses,  &c.  doth  not  make 
them  double.  There  is  a  cherry-tree  that  hath 
double  blossoms  i  but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit : 
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and  it  may  be,  that  the  same  means  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  tree,  doth  extremely  accelerate  the  sap 
to  rise  and  break  forth,  would  make  the  tree  spend 
itself  in  flowers,  and  those  to  become  double  :  which 
were  a  great  pleasure  to  see,  e^iecially  in  apple- 
trees,  peach-trees,  and  almcmdrtiee^  that  have  blos- 
soms blush- coloured. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or  stone, 
is  likewise  a  curiosity,  and  somewhat  better:  be- 
cause whatsoever  maketh  them  is  like  to  make 
them  more  tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion  or  shoot, 
fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  have  the  pith  finely  taken 
forth,  and  not  altt^tfaer,  but  some  of  it  left,  the 
better  to  save  the  li&,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little 
or  no  core  or  ttme.  And  the  like  fa  said  to  be  of 
dividing  a  quick  tree  down  to  the  ground,  and  taking 
out  the  pith,  and  then  binding  it  up  again, 

515.  Itis  reported  also,  that  a  citron  grafted  upon 
a  quince  will  have  small  or  no  seeds ;  and  it  is  very 
pTobaUe  that  any  sour  fruit  graH^d  upon  a  stock 
that  bearelh  a  sweeter  fruit,  may  both  make  the 
iruit  tweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harsh  matter  of 
kernels  or  seeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out 
of  the  pith,  but  the  stopping  of  the  juice  of  the  pith 
from  rising  in  the  midst,  and  turning  it  to  rise  on 
the  outside,  will  make  the  fruit  without  core  or 
etone;  as  if  you  should  bore  a  tree  clean  through, 
andputawedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is  some  affinity 
between  the  pith  and  the  kernel,  because  they  are 
both  of  a  harah  substancct  and  both  placed  in  tbt 
midst. 

517.  It  18  reported,  that  tree*  watered  perpetu- 
lOify  with  warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with  little 
or  no  core  or  stone.  And  the  rule  is  general,  that 
whatooever^  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 

Eaeperimenta  t'n  consort  touching  the  degenerating  of 
piants,  and  of  the  transmutation  of  them  me  into 
another. 

518.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of 
cnlture  degenerate  to  be  baser  in  the  same  kind ; 
and  sometimes  so  far  as  to  change  into  another 
kind.  1.  The  standing  long,  and  not  being  removed, 
maketh  them  degenerate.  3.  Drought,  unless  the 
earth  of  itself  be  moist,  dotfa  the  like.  3.  So  doth 
removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbearing  to  com* 
poat  the  earth ;  as  we  see  that  water  mint  tumeth 
into  field  mint,  and  the  eidewort  into  rape,  by  neg- 
lect, &e. 

519.  Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root 
or  a  slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Grapes 
sown,  figs,  almonds,  pomegranate  kernels  sown, 
make  the  fruits  degenerate  and  become  wild.  And 
again,  most  of  those  fruits  that  use  to  be  grafted,  if 
they  be  set  of  kernels,  or  stones,  degenerate.  It  is 
true  that  peaches,  as  hath  been  touched  before,  do 
belter  upon  stones  set  than  upon  grafting  :  and  the 
rule  of  exception  should  seem  to  be  this;  that  what- 
soever plant  requireth  much  moisture,  prospereth 
better  upon  the  stone  or  kernel,  than  upon  the  graft. 
For  the  stock,  though  it  giveth  a  finer  nourishment, 
yet  it  gifeth  a  scanter  than  the  earth  at  large. 


520.  Seeds  if  th^  be  very  cold,  and  yet  have 
strength  enough  to  bring  forth  a  plant,  make  the 
plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  skilful  gardenen 
make  trial  of  the  seeds  before  they  buy  them,  whe- 
ther they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into  water 
gently  boiled :  and  if  they  be  good,  they  will  spnmt 
within  half  an  hour. 

521.  It  is  strange  which  is  reported,  that  basal 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  doth  turn  into  wild 
thyme ;  although  those  two  herbs  seem  to  have 
small  affinity  :  but  basil  is  almost  the  <Hily  hot  herb 
that  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves ;  which  oilineaa, 
if  it  be  drawn  fprth  by  the  stm,  it  is  like  it  will  make 
a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  traditioD,  that  boughs  of  oak 
put  into  the  earth  will  put  fbrth  wild  vinca :  which 
if  it  be  true,  no  doubt,  it  ia  not  the  oak  that  turaeth 
into  a  vine,  but  the  oaJt-bough  polrifying,  qualifieth 
the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine  of  itself. 

523.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  I  have  beard  it 
verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber 
tree,  the  stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  an- 
other kind ;  as  that  beech  hath  put  forth  bireh ; 
which,  if  it  be  true,  the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the 
old  stub  is  too  scant  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  former 
tree ;  and  therefore  putteth  forUi  a  tree  of  a  smaller 
kind,  that  needetfa  less  nourishment. 

524.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that  if 
the  same  ground  be  oft  sown  with  the  grain  that 
grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  be  of  a 
baser  kind. 

525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  sterile  year*  com 
sown  will  grow  to  another  kind. 

"  Grandia  rape  quibus  maQdaTimut  hordea  ndcis, 
Infelix  loliuin,  et  steriles  domiDantnr  iTenn." 

And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  that  plants  that  are 
brought  forth  bjiculture,  as  com,  wiU  sooner  change 
into  other  species,  than  those  that  come  of  them- 
selves; for  that  culture  giveth  but  an  adventitioas 
nature,  which  is  more  easily  put  ofi*. 

This  work  of  the  transmutation  of  plants  one  into 
another,  is  inter  magnalia  naturse;  for  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  is,  in.  the  vulgar  philoa<^hy, 
pronounced  impossible  :  and  certainly  it  is  a  thing 
of  difficulty,  and  requinth  deep  search  into  nature ; 
but  seeing  there  iq>pear  some  manifest  instances 
of  it,  the  opinifm  of  impossibili^  Is  to  be  rejected, 
and  the  means  thereof  to  he  found  ooL  We  aee, 
that  in  living  creatures,  that  come  of  putrefaction, 
there  is  much  transmutation  of  one  into  another ; 
as  caterpillars  turn  into  fiies,  &e.  And  it  should 
seem  probable,  that  whatsoever  creature,  having 
life,  is  generated  without  seed,  that  creature  will 
change  out  of  one  species  into  another.  For  it  is 
the  seed,  and  the  nature  of  it,  which  locketh  and 
boundeth  in  the  creature,  that  it  dolh  not  expatiate. 
So  as  we  may  well  conclude,  that  seeing  the  earth 
of  itself  doth  put  forth  plants  without  seed,  therefore 
plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of  species. 
Wherefore,  wanting  instances  which  do  occur,  we 
shaU  give  directions  of  the  most  likely  trials ;  and 
generally  we  would  not  have  those  that  read  thia 
our  woric  of  "  Sylva  sylyamm"  aecoant  it  alrange* 
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or  Dbi^  that  it  is  an  oveivhaate*  that  we  have  set 
dm  paiticiilan  untried;  for  contrariwise,  in  our 
ovn  fttiiaition,  we  aeconnt  sach  particulars  more 
lorthy  than  those  that  are  already  tried  and  known : 
lor  ibne  latter  must  be  taken  as  70a  find  them ; 
lot  die  other  do  lerct  pcrfnt-Uank  at  the  inventing  of 
eusn  tad  axioms. 

}2S.  First  tberefcm,  you  must  make  aeeomit, 
dat  if  jnn  will  baTe  one  plant  change  into  another, 
jK  malt  have  Ae  noari^iment  orennle  the  seed : 
■id  therefore  yon  are  to  pndise  it  by  nonriahment 
ucmtnry  as  may  be  to  die  nature  of  the  herb,  ao 
omrtbdess  as  the  herb  may  grow ;  and  likewise 
ffidi  seeds  that  are  of  the  weakest  sort,  and  have 
leut  vigoar.  You  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  take 
manb-herbsi'and  plant  them  upon  tops  of  hills  and 
chimpaigiu;  and  such  plants  as  require  much 
■mitiire,  opon  sandy  and  very  dry  grounds.  As  for 
na&ple,  marsh-mallows  and  sedge,  upon  hills; 
oKDinber,  and  lettuce  seeds,  and  coleworts,  upon  a 
ttrdy  jdot;  so  contrariwise,  plant  bushes,  heath, 
and  brakes,  upon  a  wet  or  marsh  ground.  This 
I  eoaceive  also,  that  all  esculent  and  garden  herbs, 
Mt  otxm  the  tops  of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal, 
thongh  less  esculent,  then  th^  were  before.  And 
it  be  likewise,  aame  wild  herbs  yon  may  make 
alkdheibB.  This  is  die  first  rule  fbr  transmntation 
sf  (hills. 

M7.  The  aecond  rale  shall  be,  to  bory  some  few 
Mdiof  the  heib  yon  wooM  change,  amongst  other 
wdi;  and  then  you  shall  see  whether  the  juice  of 
Ihott  other  seeds  do  not  so  qnalify  the  earth,  as  it 
*in  alter  the  seed  whereupon  you  work.  As  for 
nunple,  pat  parsley  seed  amongst  onion  seed,  or 
lettuce  aeed  amongst  parsley  seed,  or  basil  seed 
^Bxmgtt  thyme  seed ;  and  see  the  change  of  taste  or 
o^erviae.  But  you  shall  do  well  to  put  the  seed 
yon  vould  change  into  a  little  linen  doth,  that  it 
nriii^  not  with  the  foreign  seed. 

528.  The  third  rule  shall  be,  the  making  of 
nne  medley  or  mixture  of  earth  with  some  other 
ptails  bnrised  or  sharen  either  in  leaf  or  root  j  as 

example,  make  earth  with  a  mixture  of  eolewort 
kttn  •taniied,  and  set  in  it  artiehokes  or  parsnips; 
■otike  earth  made  with  maijoram,  or  origannm,~or 
^  thyme,  braised  or  stamped,  and  set  in  it  fennel 
*»i  &c.  In  which  operation  the  process  of  nature 
tt>n  win  be,  as  I  eweeive,  not  that  the  herb  you 
■oA  npon  should  draw  the  juice  of  the  foreign 
'wrti.  for  that  opinion  we  have  formerly  rejected, 
Int  that  there  will  be  a  new  confection  of  mold, 
perhaps  will  alter  the  seed,  and  yet  not  to 
*e  kind  of  the  former  herb. 

5M,  The  fourth  role  shall  be,  to  mark  what  herbs 
•WW  earths  do  pat  forth  of  themselves ;  and  to  take 
tb>t  earth,  and  to  pot  it,  or  to  vessel  it ;  and  in  that 
^  <rt  the  seed  yon  would  change ;  as  tot  example, 
tike  irom  under  walls  or  the  like,  where  nettles  pnt 
^  in  abandance,  the  eartfi  which  roti  shall  there 
God,  withont  any  string  or  root  of  the  nettles ;  and 
V*  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stoek^^y-flowers,  or 
^''l^oven.  ke.  at  sow  in  the  seeds  of  them  1  and 
**  vhat  the  event  will  be :  or  take  earth  that  you 
prepared  to  pot  forth  mnshrooms  of  itself. 


whereof  you  shall  find  some  instances  following, 
and  sow  in  it  purslane  seed,  or  lettuce  seed ;  for  in 
these  experiments,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  earth 
being  accust<»ned  to  send  ibrth  one  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, will  alter  the  new  seed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  shall  be,  to  make  the  herb 
grow  contrary  to  its  nature ;  as  to  make  groimd- 
herbs  rise  in  height :  as  for  example,  carry  camo- 
mile, or  wild  thyme,  or  the  green  strawbnry,  npon 
sticks,  as  you  do  h<^  upon  poles ;  and  see  what  the 
event  will  be. 

531.  The  sixth  rale  shall  be,  to  make  plants  grow 
out  of  the  sun  or  open  air;  for  that  is  a  great  mn- 
tation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change  in  the 
seed :  as  barrel  up  earth,  and  sow  some  seed  in  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond ;  or  put  it  in  some 
great  hollow  tree ;  try  also  the  sowing  of  seeds  in 
the  bottoms  of  caves,  and  pots  with  seeds  sown, 
hanged  up  in  wells  some  distance  flrom  the  water, 
and  see  what  the  event  will  be. 

Expenments  in  eomtorl  touching  the  proeerity,  and 
lownes*,  and  aHiJicial  dtearJSng  of  treet. 

533.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  wp^ee 
woods  grow  more  upright,  and  more  free  from  undw 
bongfas,  than  those  that  stand  in  the  fields:  the  eanse 
whereof  is,  for  that  plants  have  a  natural  motim  to 
get  to  the  snn  i  end  besides,  they  are  not  glutted 
with  too  much  nourishment ;  for  that  the  eoppiep 
sfaareth  with  themi  and  repletion  ever  hindered 
statore :  lastly,  they  are  kept  warm ;  and  that  ever 
in  planta  helpeth  moanting. 

533.  Trees  that  are  of  themselves  full  of  heat, 
which  heat  appeareth  by  their  inflammable  gums, 
as  firs  and  pines,  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side  boughs,  till  they  come  towards  the  top. 
The  cause  is  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity  of  juice, 
both  which  send  the  sap  upwards.  As  for  juniper, 
it  is  but  a  shrub,  and  groweth  not  big  enough  in 
body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported,  that  a  good  strong  canvass 
spread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  soon  after  it  putteth 
forth,  will  dwarf  it;  and  make  it  spread.  The  eanse 
is  plain ;  for  that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow  as 
they  find  room. 

535.  Trees  are  generally  set  of  roots  or  kernels  1 
but  if  you  set  them  of  slips,  as  of  some  trees  yon 
may,  by  name  the  mulberry,  some  of  Uie  slips  will 
take ;  and  those  that  take,  as  is  reported,  will  he 
dwaif  trees.  The  cause  is,  for  that  a  slip  draweth 
nourishment  more  weakly  than  either  a  root  or 
kernel. 

536.  All  plants  that  pot  forth  their  sap  hastily, 
have  their  bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length ; 
and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers;  as  ivy, 
briony,  hops,  woodbine:  whereas  dwarfing  reqniretb 
a  slow  putting  forth,  and  less  vigour  of  moimtfaig. 

Experimtntt  in  consort  touching  the  rudiments  of 
plants^  and  of  the  excrescences  of  plants,  or  super- 
plant*. 

The  Seriptore  saith,  that  S<domon  wrote  a  Katn- 
ral  History,  '*(irom  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  moss 
growing  upon  the  wall:"  for  so  the  best  translations 
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have  it  And  it  i»  trae  that  mon  i>  bot  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  plant;  and,  as  it  vtxe,  the  mdd  of  eardi 

or  Iwrk. 

537.  Moss  groweth  chiefly  apon  ridges  of  houses 
Hied  or  thatched,  and  upon  the  crests  of  vails ;  and 
that  moss  is  of  a  lightsome  and  pleasant  green. 
The  growing  npon  slopes  is  cansed,  for  that  moss, 
as  on  the  one  side  it  cometh  of  mdstnre  and  water, 
80  on  the  other  side  the  water  must  but  slide,  and 
not  stand  or  pocJ.  And  the  growing  upon  tiles,  or 
walU^  &c.  is  cansed,  tot  that  those  dried  earths,  hav- 
ing not  moisture  snfficient  to  put  forth  a  plant,  do 
practise  germination  by  putting  forth  moss ;  though 
when,  by  age,  or  otherwise,  they  grow  to  relent 
and  resolve,  they  sometimes  put  forth  plants,  as 
wall-flowers.  And  almost  all  moss  hath  here  and 
there  little  stalks,  besides  the  low  thrum. 

538.  Moss  groweth  npon  alleys,  especially  such 
as  lie  cold  and  upon  the  north ;  as  in  divers  terrasses : 
and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden ;  or  if  they 
were  at  the  first  gravelled;  for  wheresoever  plants 
are  kept  donn,  the  earth  putteth  forth  moss. 

539.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken 
op,  gathereth  moss :  and  therefore  husbandmen  use 
to  cure  their  pasture  grounds  when  they  grow  to 
moss,  by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two :  which  also 
dependeth  npon  the  same  cause  j  fbr  that  the  more 
sparing  and  staring  Juice  of  the  earth,  insnflkient 
for  plants,  doth  breed  moss. 

540.  Old  trees  are  mcnre  mossy  far  than  yoong ; 
for  that  the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the 
boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. 

541.  Fountains  have  moss  growing  upon  the 
ground  about  them ; 

"  Hoscosi  fcntM:" — 

The  cause  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the  water 
from  the  ground  adjacent,  and  leave  but  sufficient 
moisture  to  breed  moss :  and  besides  the  coldness 
of  the  water  conduceth  to  the  same. 

542.  The  moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair ;  for  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  excemed,  and  doth 
not  assimilate.  And  upon  great  trees  the  moss 
gathereth  a  figure  like  a  leaf. 

543.  The  moister  sort  of  trees  yield  little  moss 
as  we  see  in  asps,  poplars,  willows,  beeches,  &c 
which  is  partly  caused  for  the  reason  that  hath  been 
given,  of  the  Arank  putting  up  of  the  sap  into  the 
boughs ;  and  partly  Car  that  the  barks  of  those  trees 
are  more  close  nod  smooth  than  those  of  oaks  and 
ashes ;  whereby  the  moss  can  the  hardlier  issue  out 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  fiiiit-trees  grow  full  of 
moss,  both  upon  body  and  boughs ;  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
plants  nourish  less ;  and  partly  by  the  tonghuess  of 
the  earth,  whereby  the  sap  is  shut  in,  and  cannot 
get  up  to  spread  so  frankly  as  it  should  do. 

545.  We  have  said  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be 
hidebound,  they  wax  less  fruitful,  and  gather  moss; 
and  that  they  are  holpen  by  hacking,  &c.  And 
therefore,  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  if  trees  be 
bound  in  with  cords,  or  some  outward  bands,  they 
will  put  forth  more  moss :  which,  I  think,  happcn- 
ctfa  to  trees  that  stand  bleak,  and  upon  the  cold 


winds.  It  would  also  be  tried,  whether,  if  yon  cover 
a  tree  somewhat  thick  upon  the  top  after  his  poll- 
ing, it  wiU  not  gather  more  moss.  I  think  also  the 
watering  of  trees  with  cold  foontain-waler,  will  make 
them  grow  full  of  moss. 

546.  There  is  a  moss  the  perfumers  have  whidi 
Cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that  hath  an  excellent 
scent  Qutrjf,  particularly  for  the  manner  of  the 
growth,  and  the  natture  oi  it  And  for  this  experi- 
ments sake,  being  a  thing  of  price,  I  have  set  down 
the  last  experiment  how  to  multiply  and  call  on 
mosses. 

Next  onto  moss^  I  will  speak  of  mnshnoms; 
which  are  likewise  an  imperfect  plant  The  mush- 
rooms have  two  strange  properties ;  the  one,  that 
they  yield  so  deUcions  a  meat ;  the  other,  that  they 
come  up  so  hastily,  as  in  a  night;  and  yet  they 
are  unsown.  And  therefore  such  as  are  npstajts 
in  state,  they  call  in  reproach  mnshrooms.  It  most 
needs  be,  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of  much 
moisture ;  and  that  moisture  fot,  gross,  and  yet 
somewhat  concocted.  And,  indeed,  we  find  that 
mushrooms  cause  the  accident  which  we  call  incu- 
bns,  or  the  mare  in  the  stomach.  And  therefore 
the  surfeit  of  them  may  snfibcate  and  empoison. 
And  this  showeth  that  they  are  windy ;  and  that 
windiness  is  gross  ud  swelling,  not  sharp  or  grifung. 
And  upon  the  same  reason  mnshrooms  are  a  rene- 
Tous  meat, 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  baik  of  white  or  red 
poplar,  which  are  ot  the  moistest  of  trees,  cut  small, 
and  cast  into  furrows  well  dunged,  will  cause  the 
ground  to  put  forth  mushrooms  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to  the  mixture  leaven 
of  bread  dissolved  in  water. 

5481  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field,  where  the 
stubble  is  standing,  be  set  on  fire  in  a  showery 
season,  it  will  put  forth  great  store  of  mushrooma. 

549.  It  is  reported,  that  hartshorn  shaven,  or  in 
small  pieces,  mixed  with  dung  and  watered,  pntteth 
up  mushrooms.  And  we  know  that  hartshorn  is  of 
a  &t  and  dsmmy  substance ;  and,  it  may  be,  (a-hoin 
would  do  the  like. 

550.  It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  be  scsuce 
credible,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a  stag's  honi ; 
which  they  suppose  did  rather  cnne  firom  a  conlH- 
catirai  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the  horn 
itselC  There  is  not  known  any  substance  but  earth, 
and  the  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile,  none,  Sec  that 
yieldeth  any  moss  or  herby  substance.  There  may 
be  trial  made  of  some  seeds,  as  that  of  fennel-aeed, 
mustard-seed,  and  rape-seed,  put  into  some  liule 
holes  made  in  the  horns  of  stags,  or  oxen,  to  see  if 
they  will  grow. 

551.  There  is  also  another  imperfect  plant,  that 
in  show  is  like  a  great  mushroom :  and  it  is  some- 
times as  broad  as  one's  hat ;  which  they  call  a  toad's 
stool ;  but  it  is  not  esculent ;  and  it  groweth,  com- 
monly, by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  likewise  about 
the  roots  of  rotten  trees:  and  therefore  seemeth  to 
take  his  juice  from  wood  putrified.  Which  showeth, 
by  the  way,  that  wood  putrified  yieldeth  a  frank 
moisture. 

552.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  aide 
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flf  t  dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  bnt  it  is 
Urge,  and  of  a  chestnut  eolotir,  and  hard  and  pithy  : 
wherebf  it  abould  seem,  that  even  dead  trees  forget 
Dot  ibdr  patting  forth ;  no  more  than  the  carcasaes 
of  mea'i  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair  and  nails  for 
■  dme. 

55^  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  com- 
mmif  in  the  fields  i  that  at  the  first  is  bard  like  a 
tanu»Jiall,  and  white;  and  after  groweth  of  a  tnnsh- 
nom  cofamr,  and  full  of  light  dnst  apoo  the  break- 
ing; and  is  tbooght  to  be  dangerau  fbr  the  eyes  if 
the  powder  get  into  them  i  and  to  be  good  for  kibea. 
Bdike  it  h^  a  eonroaiTe  and  fretting  nature. 

554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jew's  ear,  that  grow- 
eth apcHi  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
trees ;  especially  of  elders,  and  sometimes  ashes.  1 1 
ha{b  a  strange  property  ;  for  in  warm  water  it 
nelletb,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is  not  green, 
bat  of  a  dosky  brown  colour.  And  it  is  used  for 
(qtuaaocies  and  inflammations  in  the  throat  j  where- 
I7  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mdUiying  and  lenifying 
firtae. 

555.  There  is  a  kind  of  spongy  excrescence,  which 
groweth  chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  the  laser-tree  ; 
and  sometimes  upon  cedar  and  other  trees.  It  is 
my  white,  and  ligb^  and  friable ;  which  we  call 
■giric  It  is  fiimoaa  in  phyaie  for  die  purging  of 
toafh  phlegm.  And  it  is  also  an  excellent  opener 
for  the  liver;  but  offensive  to  die  stomach :  and  in 
Bite,  it  is  at  the  first  sweet,  and  after  bitter. 

556.  We  find  no  soper-plant  that  is  a  formed 
plant,  but  misseltoe.  They  have  an  idle  tradition, 
ibst  there  is  a  bird  called  a  missel  bird,  that  feedeth 
opoo  a  teed,  which  many  times  she  cannot  digest, 
>od  so  expeUeth  it  whole  with  her  excrement :  which 
fidljog  Dp<Hi  the  boagh  of  a  tree  that  hath  some 
rift,  poUeth  forth  the  misseltoe.  But  this  is  a  fable ; 
fv  it  is  not  probable  that  birds  should  feed  upon 
that  they  cannot  digest  But  allow  that,  yet  it  can- 
not be  for  other  reasons :  for  first,  it  is  found  but 
upon  certain  trees ;  and  those  trees  bear  no  such 
^l,  as  may  allure  that  bird  to  sit  and  feed  upon 
tbcn.  It  may  be,  that  bird  feedeth  upon  the  mis- 
■dlM-beiries,  and  so  is  often  found  ttiere ;  which 
lujr  have  given  occasion  to  the  tale.  Bnt  that 
«Ueh  maketh  m  end  of  the  questicn  is,  that  missel- 
toe hath  been  found  to  put  forth  under  the  boughs, 
•nd  not  only  above  the  boughs ;  so  it  cannot  be  any 
tluag  that  felleth  upon  the  bough.  Misseltoe 
Sraveth  chiefly  upon  crab-trees,  apple-trees,  some- 
tines  QpM  hasels,  and  rarely  upon  oaks ;  the  mis- 
■elloe  whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal.  It  is 
e*er  green  winter  and  summer ;  and  beareth  a  white 
glistering  berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing 
fma  the  plant  up<m  which  it  groweth.  Two  things 
therefore  may  be  certainly  set  down :  first,  that 
■operG^tation  most  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
boogh  that  putteth  it  forth  :  secondly,  that  that  sap 
BiBst  be  such  as  the  tree  doth  excem,  and  cannot 
utimilate ;  for  else  it  would  go  infp  a  bough ;  and 
besides,  it  seemeth  to  be  more  fat  and  unctuous 
thanthe  Mdinaiysapof  the  tree;  both  by  the  berry, 
vjiich  is  clammy  I  and  hy  that  it  eontitaueth  green 
^ler  and  summer,  which  the  tree  doth  not. 

»0L.  I.  L  " 


557.  This  experiment  of  misseltoe  may  give  light 
to  other  practices.  Therefore  trial  would  be  made 
by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in  the  bark ; 
and  watering  of  the  wound  every  day  with  warm 
water  dunged,  to  see  if  it  would  bring  forth  missel- 
toe, or  any  such  like  thing.  But  it  were  yet  more 
likely  to  try  it  with  some  other  watering  or  anomt" 
mg,  that  were  not  so  natural  to  the  tree  as  water  la ; 
as  oil,  or  barm  of  drink,  &c  so  they  be  aueh  things 
as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try  what  plants  would  put 
forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to  put  forth  their  natural 
boughs ;  poll  therefore'  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some 
thickness  with  clay  on  the  top,  and  see  what  it  will 
put  forth.  I  suppose  it  will  put  forth  poots ;  for  so 
will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  clay :  therefore, 
in  this  experiment  also,  the  tree  would  be  closed  with 
somewhat  that  is  not  so  natural  to  the  plant  as  clay 
is.  Try  it  with  leather,  or  cloth,  or  painting,  so  it 
be  not  hurtful  to  the  tree.  And  it  is  certain,  that  a 
brake  bath  been  known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  men  may  count  the  prickles  of  trees  to  be 
a  kind  of  excrescence ;  for  they  will  never  be  boughs, 
nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  that  have  prickles  are 
thorns,  black  and  white ;  brier,  rose,  lemon-trees, 
crab-trees,  gooseberry,  berberry ;  these  have  it  in 
the  bough :  the  plants  that  have  prickln  in  the  leaf 
are,  hoUy,  juniper,  whin-bush,  thistle ;  nettles  also 
have  a  smalt  venomous  prickle ;  so  hath  borage,  hat 
harmless.  The  eanse  must  be  hasty  putting  forth, 
want  of  moisture,  and  the  closeness  of  the  bark ;  for 
the  haste  of  the  spirit  to  put  forth,  and  the  want  of 
nourishment  to  put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  bark,  cause  prickles  in  boughs ,-.  and  therefore 
they  are  ever  hke  a  pyramis,  for  that  the  moisture 
spendeth  after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for 
prickles  in  leaves,  they  come  also  of  patting  forth 
more  juice  into  the  leaf  than  can  spread  in  the  leaf 
smooth,  and  therefore  the  leaves  otherwise  are 
rough,  as  borage  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves 
of  hoUy,  they  are  smooth,  but  never  plain,  but  as  it 
were  with  folds,  for  the  same  cause. 

560.  There  be  also  plants,  that  though  they  have 
DO  prickles,  yet  they  have  a  kind  of  downy  or  velvet 
rind  upon  their  leaves;  as  rose-campion,  stock- 
gilly-flowers,  coU^s-foot;  which  down  or  nap  eometh 
of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or  fbt  substance.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  both  slock-gilly-flowers  and  rose- 
campions,  stamped,  have  been  applied  with  success 
to  the  wrists  of  those  that  have  had  tertian  or 
quartan  agues ;  and  the  vapour  of  colt's-foot  hath  a 
sanative  virtue  towards  the  lungs ;  and  the  leaf  also 
is  healing  in  surgery. 

561.  Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation 
of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction ;  as  we  see  in  oak- 
apples,  which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of 
oaks,  and  the  like  upon  willows :  and  country  peo- 
ple have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if  the  oak-apple 
bitten  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilent 
year;  which  is  a  likely  diing,  because  they  grow  of 
corruption. 

562.  There  is  also  upon  sweet,  or  other  brier,  a 
fine  tuft  or  bmsh  of  moss  of  divers  ooloursj  which 
if  you  cut  yon  shall  ererfindfnlloflittle  white  worms. 
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Experiments  in  eonaort  t<mehing  the  producing 
of  perfect  plants  teithout  teed. 

563.  It  is  certain  that  earth  taken  out  of  the 
foundations  of  vaults  and  houses,  and  bottoms  of 
wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  sundry 
kinds  of  herbs :  but  some  time  is  required  for  the 
germination :  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fathom 
deei^  it  will  pnt  forth  the  first  year ;  if  much  deep- 
er, not  tin  after  a  year  or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of 
earth  so  taken  np,  doth  fbllov  the  nature,  of  the 
mold  itself;  as  if  the  mold  be  soft  and  fine,  it  put- 
tetfa  forth  soft  herbs;  as  grass,  plantain,  and  the 
like ;  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarser,  it  pntteth 
forth  herbs  more  rough,  as  thistles,  firs,  &c. 

565.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys 
are  close  gravelled,  the  earth  putteth  forth  the  first 
year  knot  grass,  and  after  spire  gras9.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the  first 
laying  will  not  suflfer  the  grass  to  come  forth  up- 
right, but  tumeth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it  can ; 
hat  after  that  the  earth  Is  somewh^  loosened  at  the 
top,  the  ordinary  grass  cometh  up. 

566.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  out  of 
shady  and  watery  woods  some  depth,  and  potted, 
will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fet  and  juicy  substance; 
a«  penny-wort,  purslane,  houseleek,  penny-royal,  &c. 

567.  The  water  also  doth  send  forth  plants  that 
have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom;  but  they  are  less 
perfect  plants,  being  almost  but  leaves,  and  those 
small  ones  ;  snch  is  that  we  call  duck  weed,  which 
hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme  leaf,  but  of  a 
fresher  green,  and  putteth  forth  a  little  string 
into  the  water  far  from  the  bottom.  As  for  the 
water  lily  it  hath  a  root  in  the  ground ;  and  so  have 
a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  modem  testimtmy  likewise,  that  there  be  some 
plants  that  grow  up<m  the  top  of  the  sea,  being  sup- 
posed to  grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime  ttom  the 
water,  where  the  sun  beateth  hot,  and  where  the 
sea  stirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina,  sea  weed, 
and  eiyngium,  sea  thistle,  both  have  roots;  but  the 
sea  weed  under  the  water,  the  sea  thistle  bot  upon 
the  shore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  snow  laid  up  close  to- 
gether and  pntrified,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter ; 
and  they  name  one  specially,  flomus,  which  we  call 
moth-mullein.  It  is  certain,  that  worms  are  found 
in  snow  cMnmonly,  like  earth-worms;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  unlike,  that  it  may  likewise  put  forth 
plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  affirmed,  that  there  are 
some  herbs  that  grow  out  of  stone  ;  which  may  be, 
for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found  in 
the  middk  of  a  free-stone.  We  see  also  that  flints, 
lying  above  ground,  gather  moss ;  and  wall-flowers, 
and  some  other  flowers,  grow  npon  walls  i  but 
whether  upon  the  main  brick  or  stone,  or  whether 
out  of  die  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  observed :  for 
elders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of  stee- 
ples i  bat  they  manifestly  grow  imt  of  clefts;  inso- 


much as  when  they  grow  big,  they  will  disjoin  the 
stone.  And  besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mortar  itself  putteth  it  forth,  or  whether  some  see^ 
be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  There  be  likewise  rock- 
herbs  ;  but  I  suppose  those  are  where  there  is  some 
mold  or  earth.  It  hath  likewise  been  found, 
that  great  trees  growing  upon  quarries  have  put 
down  their  root  into  the  stone. 

571.  In  some  mines  in  Germany,  ss  is  reported, 
there  grow  in  the  bottom  vegetables ;  and  the  WOTk- 
folks  use  to  say  they  have  magical  virtue,  and  will 
not  suflfer  men  to  gather  them. 

572.  The  sea  sands  seldom  bear  plants.  Wherecrf' 
the  cause  is  yielded  by  some  of  the  ancient^  for 
that  the  sun  exhaleth  the  moisture  before  it  can 
incorporate  with  the  earth,  and  yield  a  nourishment 
for  the  plant.  And  it  is  afllirmed  also  that  sand 
hath  always  its  root  in  clay ;  and  that  there  be  no 
veins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

673.  It  is  certain  that  some  plants  put  forth  for 
a  time  of  their  own  store,  without  any  nourishment 
from  earth,  water,  stone,  &c.  of  which  vide  the  ex- 
periment 29. 

ExpertJomtt  in  consort  touching  foreign  plants. 

574.  It  is  reported  that  earth  that  was  brought 
ont  0[  the  Indies  and  ottier  remote  counties,  for  bal- 
last of  ships,  cast  upon  sane  grmmds  in  Italy,  did 
put  forOi  foreign  herbs,  to  ns  in  Europe  not  known ; 
and,  that  which  is  more,  that  of  their  roots,  barks, 
and  seeds  contused  together,  and  mingled  with  other 
earth,  and  well  watered  with  warm  water,  there 
came  forth  herbs  much  like  the  other. 

575.  Plants  brought  out  of  hot  countries  will  en- 
deavour to  put  forth  at  the  same  time  that  they 
usually  do  in  their  own  climate;  and  therefore  to 
preserve  them,  there  is  no  more  required,  than  to 
keep  them  from  the  injury  of  patting  back  by  cold. 
It  is  reported  also,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter  coun- 
tries translated  into  the  colder,  will  be  more  forward 
than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  country.  It  is 
likely  that  this  will  prove  better  in  grains  than  in 
trees,  for  that  grains  are  but  annual,  and  so  the 
virtue  of  the  seed  is  not  worn  ont;  whereas  in  a 
tree  it  is  embased  by  the  gnmnd  to  which  it  is 
removed. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  conn- 
tries,  being  set  in  the  colder,  will  nevertheless,  even 
in  those  cold  countries,  being  sown  of  seeds  late  in 
the  spring,  come  up  and  abide  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer;  as  we  find  it  in  orange  and  lemon  seeds,  &c. 
the  seeds  whereof  sown  in  the  end  of  April  will 
bring  forth  excellent  sallads,  mingled  with  other 
herbs.  A^id  I  doubt  not,  but  the  seeds  of  clove 
trees,  and  pepper  seeds,  &c,  if  they  could  come 
hither  green  enough  to  be  sown,  would  do  the  like. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  seatoiu  s'n 
which  plants  come  forth. 

&77-  There  be  some  flowers,blo8soms,  grains,  and 
firaits,  which  come  more  eariy,  and  others  which 
come  more  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers  that  ecnne 
early  with  na  are  primroses,  violets,  anemonies, 
water-daffodillies,  crocns  vermis,  and  some  early 
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tulips.  And  they  are  all  cold  plants ;  which  there- 
fore, as  it  should  seem,  have  a  quicker  perception 
(^the  heat  of  the  snn  increasing  than  the  hot  herbs 
We ;  u  a  cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a  little  warmth 
(ban  a  hot.  And  those  that  come  next  after,  are 
nltflovers,  cowslips,  hyacinths,  rosemary  flowers, 
&c  and  after  them  pinks,  roses,  flower-de-luces,  &c. 
lod  the  latest  are  gilly-flowers,  holyonks,  larksfoot, 
tc.  The  earliest  blossonis  are  bloftsoms  of 
peaches,  almonds,  cornelians,  mezerions,  &c.  and 
Aej  m  at  mh  trees  as  baTe  much  moiatnre, 
aiber  watnjr  or  oQy.  And  therefiire  eroeu  Tennis 
tka,  hiiag  an  herb  that  hath  an  oilj  jane,  pntteth 
teth  eariy ;  Sac  those  also  find  the  son  sooner  Aan 
tbe  drier  trees.  The  grains  are,  first  rye  and  wheat] 
Aen  oats  and  barley ;  then  peas  and  beans.  For 
tfaongh  green  peas  and  beans  be  eaten  sooner,  yet 
the  dry  ones  that  are  used  for  horse-meat,  are  ripe 
list;  and  it  seemeth  that  the  fatter  grain  cometh 
fint.  The  earliest  fhiits  are  strawberries,  cherries, 
gooseberries,  currants ;  and  after  them  early  apples, 
early  pears,  apricots,  rasps ;  and  after  them,  damas- 
ceiie>,andmo8tkindof  plums,peaches,&c.;  and  the 
latest,  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nnts,  quinces, 
ibomls,  sloes,  brier-berries,  Ups,  medlar^  services, 
nmeliaii^  &c. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  commonly,  trees  that 
liptD  latest  Uossom  Mxmest  i  as  peaches,  cornelians, 
ihiei^  abiOBds,  &e. ;  and  it  aeemetfa  to  be  a  worit  of 
pntidnKe  that  they  blossom  so  soon ;  for  otherwise 
tlnyeodd  not  have  the  snn  long  enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fmits,  bat  rarefy,  that  come 
twice  s  year ;  as  some  pears,  strawberries,  &c.  And 
it  leemeth  they  are  such  as  abound  with  nourish- 
Boit;  whereby  after  one  period,  before  the  sun 
«axeth  loo  weak,  they  can  endure  another.  The 
fiolet  also,  amongst  flowers,  cometh  twice  a  year, 
specially  the  double  white ;  and  that  also  is  a  plant 
fall  of  ndsture.  Roses  come  twice,  hut  it  is  not 
vithoat  cutting,  as  hath  been  formerly  said. 

580.  In  Moseory,  thongh  the  com  come  not  up 
tiD  late  spring,  yet  their  harvest  is  as  eariy  as  ours. 
Tbe  eitue  is,  for  that  the  strength  of  the  ground  is 
|ept  in  with  the  siww;  and  we  see  with  us,  that  if 
it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  eoawumly  a  more  plentiful 
ytat:  nd  after  those  kind  of  winters  Ukewise,  the 
floven  and  com,  which  are  eartier  and  I^er,  do  come 
nsnonly  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time ;  which 
iniUeth  the  husbandman  many  times  t  for  you 
<M  hsve  red  roses  and  ^^f'T^  roses  c<mie  together ; 
■Bd  hkewiae  the  harvest  of  wheat  ai>d  barley. 
Bot  this  happeneth  ever,  for  that  the  earlier  stayeth 
ftr  the  later ;  and  not  that  the  later  cometh  sooner. 

There  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the  hot  coun- 
tries; which  have  blossoms,  and  young  ftuit,  and  ripe 
^t,a]mostaUtheyear,Bncceedingoneanother.  And 
It  is  aid  tiie  orange  hath  the  like  with  us,  for  a 
part  of  summer;  and  so  also  hath  the  fig.  And 
no  doabt  the  natural  motion  of  plants  is  to  have  so ; 
Iwt  diat  either  th^  want  juice  to  spend  j  or  they 
^"fet  with  the  cold  of  the  winter :  and  therefore  this 
aide  of  ripening  camot  be  hot  in  succulent  plants^ 
•ad  hot  countries. 
582.  Some  herbs  are  but  annual,  and  die,  root 
L  3 


and  all,  once  a  year ;  as  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
musk-melons,  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed,  and  all 
kinds  of  com:  some  continue  many  years;  as  hyssop, 
germander,  lavender,  fennel,  &c.  The  cause  of  the 
dying  is  double ;  the  first  is,  the  tenderness  and 
weakness  of  the  seed,  which  maketh  the  period  in 
a  small  time ;  as  it  is  in  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
com,  &c.  and  therefore  none  of  these  are  hot.  The 
other  cause  is,  for  that  some  herbs  can  worse  endure 
cold;  as  basil,  tobacco,  mustard-seed.  And  these 
have  all  much  heat. 

Experimenti  in  eentwt  touching  the  lasting  of 
hmrbt  and  trees. 

583.  The  lasting  of  plants  is  most  in  those  that 
are  largest  of  body  :  as  oaks,  elm,  chestnut,  the  loat- 
tree,  &c.  and  this  holdeth  in  trees ;  but  in  herbs  it 
is  often  contrary:  for  borage,  colewort,  pompions, 
which  are  herbs  of  the  largest  size,  are  of  small 
durance ;  whereas  hyssop,  winter-savoury,  german- 
der, thyme,  sage,  vrill  last  long.  The  cause  ia^  fw 
that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  quantity 
of  their  sap  and  juice ;  being  well  munited  by  their 
bark  against  the  injuries  of  the  air :  but  herbs  draw 
a  weak  juice,  and  have  a  soft  stalk ;  and  therefOTo 
those  amongst  them  which  last  longest,  are  herbs 
of  strong  smell,  and  with  a  eUcky  stalk. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  mast,  md  nuts,  are  coiq- 
monly  more  lasting  than  those  that  bear  fhiits  1 
especially  the  moister  fruits :  as  oaks,  beeches,  chest- 
nuts, walnuti^  almonds,  pine  trees,  &e.  last  longer 
than  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  The  cause  is  the 
fetness  and  oiliness  of  the  sap ;  which  ever  wast- 
eth  less  than  the  more  watery. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in 
the  year,  and  cast  them  likewise  late,  are  more  last- 
ing than  those  that  sprout  their  leaves  early,  or 
shed  them  betimes.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  Inte 
coming  forth  showetfa  a  moisture  more  fixed;  and 
the  other  more  loose,  and  more  easily  resolved. 
And  the  same  cause  is,  that  vrild  trees  Isst  longer 
than  garden  trees;  and  in  the  same  kind,  those 
whose  fruit  is  add,  more  than  those  whose  fruit  is 
sweet 

^86.  Nothing  imwnreth  the  lasting  of  trees, 
boshes,  and  herbs,  so  much  as  often  catting :  for 
every  cutting  canseth  a  renoratioi  of  the  juice  of 
the  plant ;  that  it  neither  goeth  so  Ikr,  nor  riseth 
so  fiaintly,  as  when  the  ^ant  is  not  cot ;  insomnch 
as  annual  plants,  if  yon  cut  them  seasonably,  and  wilt 
spare  the  use  of  them,  and  sufiier  them  to  come  up 
still  young,  wiU  last  more  years  than  one,  as  hath 
been  {nrtly  touched ;  such  as  is  lettuce,  purslane, 
cucumber,  and  the  like.  And  for  great  trees,  we  see 
almost  all  overgrowing  trees  in  churchyards,  or 
near  ancient  buildings,  and  the  like,  are  pollards^  or 
dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  would  be  made,  how  by 
art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
period :  as  to  make  a  slalk  of  wheat,  &c.  last  a 
whole  year.  You  must  ever  presuppose,  that  you 
handle  it  so  as  the  winter  killeth  it  not ;  for  we  speak 
<mly  of  prolonging  the  natural  period.  I  conceive 
that  the  rale  will  hold,  that  whatsoever  maketh  the 
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herb  come  later  than  at  its  time,  will  m^  it  last 
longer  time :  it  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  stalk  ot 
wheat,  &c.  set  in  the  ^bade,  and  encompaMed  with 
a  case  of  wood,  not  touching  the  straw,  to  keep  out 

open  air. 

As  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  plants,  as 
veil  upon  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  gathered,  we  shall 
handle  it  under  the  title  of  eooserration  of  bodies. 

Experiments  in  consort  teaching  the  several  ^gures 
of  plants. 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave  to 
their  descriptions ;  but  some  few  things  in  general 
we  will  observe.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing 
forth  of  their  boughs  and  branches,  are  not  figured, 
and  keep  no  order.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  sap 
being  restrained  in  the  rind  apA  bark,  breaketh  not 
forth  at  all,  as  in  die  bodies  of  trees,  and  stalks  of 
herbs,  till  they  begin  to  branch ;  and  then  when 
they  make  an  eruption,  they  break  forth  casually, 
where  they  find  best  way  in  the  bark  or  rind.  It  is 
true,  that  some  trees  are  more  scattered  in  their 
boughs  i  as  sallow-trees,  warden-trees,  quince-trees, 
medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,  &c. ;  some  are  more  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come  almost  to  todd ;  as  the 
pear-tree,  which  the  critics  will  have  to  borrow  his 
name  of  irlp,  fire,  orange-trees,  fir-trees,  service-trees, 
lime-trees,  &c. ;  and  some  are  more  spread  and  broad ; 
as  beeches,  hornbeam,  &c. ;  the  rest  are  more  indif- 
ferent.  The  cause  of  scalteriug  the  boughs,  is  the 
hasty  breaking  forth  of  the  sap ;  and  therefore  those 
trees  rise  not  in  a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch 
near  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the  pyramis  is  the 
keeping  in  of  the  sap  long  before  it  branch  i  and 
die  spending  of  it,  when  it  be^mieth  to  branch,  1^ 
equal  degrees,  lite  spreading  is  caiued  by  the  car^ 
rying  op  of  the  sap  plentifully  without  expense; 
snd  then  putting  it  Ibrth  speedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  some  kind  of  order  in  the  put- 
ting fbrth  of  their  leaves :  for  they  have  joints  or 
knudiles,  as  it  were  stops  in  their  germination  ;  as 
have  gilly-flowers,  pinks,  fennel,  com,  reeds,  and 
canes.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  the  sap  as- 
cendcth  unequally,  and  doth,  as  it  were,  tire  and 
stop  by  the  way.  And  it  seemeth  they  have  some 
closeness  and  hardness  in  their  stalk,  which  hin- 
dereth  the  sap  from  going  np,  until  it  hath  gathered 
into  a  knot,  and  so  is  more  urged  to  put  forth.  And 
therefore  they  are  most  of  them  hollow  when  the 
•talk  is  dry,  as  fenne^stalk,  stubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures ;  and  the 
flower  numbers  are  chiefly  five,  and  four;  as  in 
primroses,  brier-roses,  single  musk-roses,  single 
funks,  and  gilly-flowers,  &c.  which  have  five  leaves : 
lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  bugloss,  &c.  which 
have  four  leaves.  But  some  pat  forth  leaves  not 
numbered ;  but  they  are  ever  small  ones ;  as  mary- 
golds,  trefoils,  &c.  We  see  also,  that  the  sockets 
and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured ;  as  in  the  five 
brethren  of  the  rose,  sockets  of  gilly>flowers,  &c. 
Leaves  also  are  nil  figured ;  some  round ;  some 
long ;  none  square ;  and  many  jagged  on  the  sides ; 
which  leaves  of  flowers  seldom  are.    For  I  account 


the  jagging  of  pinks  and  gilly-flower^  to  be  like  the 
inequity  of  oak  leaves,  or  vine  leaves,  w  the  like : 
but  Uiey  seldom  w  never  have  any  small  purls. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  some  prineipai 

differences  in  plants. 

591.  Of  plants,  some  few  put  forth  their  blowoms 
before  their  leaves;  as  almonds,  peaches, comelianc, 
black  thorn,  &c. ;  but  most  put  forth  some  leaves 
before  their  blossoms  ;  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  white  thorn,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
those  that  put  forth  their  blossoms  first,  have  either 
an  acute  and  sharp  spirit,  and  therefore  commonly 
they  all  put  forth  early  in  the  spring,  and  ripen 
very  late ;  as  most  of  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned, or  else  an  oily  juice,  which  is  apter  to  pnt 
oat  flowers  than  leaves. 

593.  Of  plants,  some  are  greenall  winter;  others 
cast  their  leaves.  There  are  green  all  winter,  h<^y, 
ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  cypress,  juniper,  bays,  roaemuy, 
&c.  Thecauseof  the  holding  green,is  the  cloae  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves,  and  the  pedidea 
of  them.  And  the  cause  of  that  again  is  either  the 
tough  and  viscous  juice  of  the  plant,  or  the  strength 
and  heat  thereof  Of  the  first  sort  is  holly ;  vihich 
is  of  so  viscous  a  juice,  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the 
bark  of  it.  The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fVa- 
gile,  as  we  see  in  other  small  twigs  dry.  Fir  yicldeth 
pitch.  Box  is  a  fast  and  heavy  wood,  as  we  see  it 
in  bonis.  Yew  is  a  strong  and  tough  wood,  aa  we 
see  it  in  bows.  Of  the  second  sort  is  juniper,  which 
is  a  wood  odorate ;  and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is 
Ukewise  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood ;  and  so  is  rose- 
mary for  a  shrub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their  demi^ 
appeareth,  in  that  either  they  are  smooth  «nd  afaia^ 
iog,  as  in  bays,  hdly,  ivy,  boxi  See.  or  in  that  they  are 
hard  and  spiry,  as  in  the  rest.  And  trial  would  be 
made  of  grafting  of  rosemary,  and  bays,  and  box*  npoa 
a  holly-stock  ;  because  they  are  plants  that  come  all 
winter.  It  were  good  to  try  it  also  with  grafts  of 
other  trees,  either  fruit  trees,  or  wild  trees  ;  to  see 
whether  they  will  not  yield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their 
leaves  later  and  longer  in  the  winter ;  because  the 
sap  of  the  holly  putteth  forth  most  in  the  winter. 
It  may  be  also  a  mezerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  hoUy, 
will  prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater  tree. 

593.  There  be  some  plants  that  bear  no  flower, 
and  yet  bear  fruit:  there  be  some  that  bear  flowers 
and  no  fruit:  there  be  some  that  bear  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit.  Most  of  the  great  timber  trees*  as  oaks, 
beeches,  &c.  bear  no  apparent  flowers ;  some  few 
likewise  of  the  ftiuit  trees  i  at  mulbeny,  walna^  &r. 
and  some  dirubs,  as  juiii|^,  holly.  See.  bear  no 
flowers.  Bhrers  herbs  also  bear  seeds^  which  is  as 
the  fruit,  and  yet  bear  no  flowers ;  as  purslane,  &e. 
Those  that  bear  flowers  and  no  fruit  are  few,  as  the 
double  cherry,  the  sallow,  &c.  But  for  the  cherry, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  art  or  culture  ; 
for  if  it  be  by  art,  then  trial  would  be  made,  whether 
apple,  and  other  fruit  blossoms,  may  not  be  doubled. 
There  are  some  few  Ihst  bear  neither  fruit  nor 
dower ;  as  the  elm,  the  poplars,  box,  brakes,  &e. 

594.  There  be  some  plants  that  shoot  still  up- 
wards, and  can  support  themselves ;  as  the  greatest 
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part  of  trees  and  plants :  there  be  tome  other  that 
creep  along  the  ground ;  or  wind  about  other  trees 
Of  pn^is,  and  cannot  support  themselves ;  as  vines, 
ivy,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops,  climatis,  camo- 
mile, &C.  The  canse  is,  as  hath  been  partly  touch- 
ed, for  that  all  plants  naturally  move  npwards ;  but 
if  the  np  pat  up  too  last,  it  maketh  a  slender  stalk, 
which  will  not  support  Uie  weight :  Mid  therefore 
these  latter  sort  are  all  swift  and  hasty  comers- 

EiqptrimtnU  in  emuort  touching  ail  manner  of 
eampotttf  and  kelpt  of  ground. 

595.  The  first  and  most  ordinary  help  is  stercora* 
tioD.  The  sheep's  dung  is  one  of  the  best ;  and  next 
the  dung  of  kine  :  and  thirdly,  that  of  horses,  which 
it  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot  unless  it  be  mingled. 
That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
ground,  excelleth.  The  ordering  of  dung  is,  tf  the 
grooDd  be  arable,  to  spread  it  immediately  before  the 
plooghing  and  sowing ;  and  so  to  plough  it  in:  forif 
jroH  spread  it  long  before,  the  son  will  dravoat  much 
of  the  fatness  of  the  dung :  if  the  ground  be  grazing 
groand,  to  spread  it  somewhat  late  towards  winter ; 
that  the  son  may  hafe  (he  less  power  to  dry  it  up. 
As  for  special  composts  for  gardens,  as  a  hot  bed,  &c. 
we  have  handled  them  before. 

596.  TheseeondkindofeompostiStthesprea^og 
of  divers  kinds  of  earths )  as  marie,  chalk,  sea-sand, 
earth  npon  earth,  pond  earth :  and  the  mixtures  of 
them.  Marie  is  thoi^ht  to  be  the  best,  as  having 
most  fatness ;  and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much. 
The  next  is  sea  sand,  which  no  doubt  obtaineth  a 
■pecial  virtue  by  the  salt :  for  salt  is  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  life.  Chalk  over^heateth  the  ground  a 
little  ;  and  therefore  is  best  upon  cold  clay  grounds, 
or  moist  gronnds:  but  I  heard  a  great  husband  say 
that  it  was  a  common  error,  to  think  that  chalk 
helfwth  arable  grounds,  but  helpeth  not  grazing 
grounds ;  whereas  indeed,  it  helped  grass  as  well  as 
com :  but  that  which  breedeth  the  error  is,  because 
after  the  ebalking  of  Ae  ground  they  wear  it  out 
with  many  crops  withotit  rest;  and  then  indeed 
afterwards  it  will  bear  litde  grass,  because  the  ground 
ii  tired  out  It  were  good  to  try  the  laying  of  chalk 
Dpon  arable  grounds  a  little  while  before  ploughing; 
lad  to  plough  it  in  as  they  do  the  dung ;  but  then 
it  most  be  friable  first  by  rain  or  lying.  As  for 
earth,  it  composteth  itself;  for  I  knew  a  great 
garden  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner,  poured  upon 
it;  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently  the  first  year  of 
the  planting :  for  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  ever  the 
frtritfallest  And  earth  so  prepared  hath  a  double 
aorface.  But  it  is  true,  as  I  conceive,  that  such 
earth  as  hath  salt-petre  bred  in  it,  if  yon  can  pro- 
care  it  without  too  much  charge,  doth  excel.  The 
way  to  hasten  the  breeding  of  salt-petre,  is  to  forbid 
the  son,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables.  And  there- 
fore if  yoa  make  a  large  hovel,  thatched,  over  some 
quantity  of  ground ;  nay,  if  yon  do  but  plank  the 
groand  over,  it  will  breed  salt-petre.  As  for  pond 
eardi,  or  river  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compost; 
etpedally  if  the  pond  have  been  long  uncleansed, 
and  so  the  water  be  not  too  hungry :  and  I  judge  it 
will  be  yet  better  if  there  be  smne  mixture  of  chalk. 


597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  some  other 
substances  that  have  a  virtue  to  make  ground  fertile, 
though  they  be  not  merely  earth;  wherein  ashes 
excel ;  insomuch  as  the  countries  about  ^tna  and 
Vesuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made  them,  for  the 
mischief  the  eruptions  many  times  do,  by  the  ex- 
ceeding fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  caused  by  the  ashes 
scattered  about  Soot  also,  though  thin  spread  in  a 
field  or  garden,  is  tried  to  be  a  very  good  compost 
For  salt,  it  is  too  costly;  but  it  is  tried,  that  mingled 
with  8eed.com,  and  sown  together,  it  doth  good : 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled 
with  seed-com,  would  do  good ;  perhaps  as  much  as 
chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  steeping 
of  the  seeds  in  several  mixtures  with  water  to  give 
them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with  compost- 
water,  we  have  spoken  of  them  before. 

598.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  suffering 
of  vegetables  to  die  into  the  ground,  and  so  to  fatten 
it ;  as  the  stnlAIe  of  com,  especially  peas.  Brakes 
east  npon  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
will  make  it  very  fraitful.  It  were  good  also  to  try 
whether  leaves  of  trees  swept  togedier,  with  some 
chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  diem  more  hearty 
would  not  make  a  good  compost ;  for  there  is  nothing 
lost  so  much  as  leaves  of  trees  i  and  as  they  lie 
scattered,  and  without  mixtnre,  they  rather  make 
the  ground  sour  than  otherwise. 

599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground  is,  heat  and  warmth. 
It  hath  been  anciently  practised  to  bum  heath,  and 
ling,  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the  wind,  upon 
the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth  of  walls  and 
enclosures  mendeth  ground:  we  see  also,  that  lying 
open  to  the  south  mendeth  ground:  we  see  again, 
that  the  foldings  of  sheep  help  ground,  as  well  by 
their  warmth  as  by  their  compost :  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  covering  of  the  ground  with 
brakes  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  whereof  we 
spake  in  the  last  experiment,  helpeth  it  not,  by 
reason  of  the  warmth.  Nay,  some  very  good  hus- 
bands do  suspect,  that  the  gathering  up  of  flints  in 
flinty  ground,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  which  is 
much  used,  is  no  good  husbandry,  for  thti  fiiey  wonid 
keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  sixth  help  of  groand  is  watering 
and  irrigation ;  which  is  in  two  manners ;  the  me 
by  letting  in  and  shutting  out  waters  at  seasonable 
times :  for  water  at  some  seasons,  and  with  reason- 
able stay,  doth  good ;  but  at  some  other  seasons, 
and  with  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt :  and  this  serveth 
only  for  meadows  which  are  along  some  river.  The 
other  way  is,  to  bring  water  from  some  hanging 
grounds,  where  there  are  springs,  into  the  lower 
grounds,  carrying  it  in  some  long  furrows  ;  and  from 
those  furrows,  drawing  it  traverse  to  spread  the 
water.  And  this  maketh  an  excellent  improvement, 
both  tot  com  and  grass.  It  is  the  richer,  if  those 
hanging  grounds  be  fraitful,  because  it  washeth  ofT 
some  of  £he  fotness  of  the  earth  i  but  howsoever  it 
prafiteOi  mnch.  Generally  when  there  are  great 
overflows  in  fbns,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  Uiem 
in  the  winter  maketh  the  summer  f<i^owing  more 
fruitfiil :  the  cause  may  be,  for  fliat  it  keepeth  the 
groand  warm,  and  nonrishcth  it   But  the  fen-men 
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hold,  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept  so  as  the  water 
may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring  till  the  weeds 
and  sedge  be  grown  up ;  for  then  the  ground  will 
be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth  out  the  -sun,  and  so 
continueth  the  weti  whereby  it  will  never  graae  to 


purpose  that  year.  Thus  much  for  irrigation.  But 
for  avoidance*,  and  drainings  of  water,  where  there 
is  too  much,  and  the  helps  of  ground  in  that  kind, 
we  shall  speak  of  them  in  another  place. 


CENTURY  VII. 


Expei'imentt  in  consort  touching  the  affinities  and 
differences  between  plants  and  inanimate  bodies. 

601.  Thb  differences  between  animate  and  inani- 
mate bodies,  we  shall  handle  fully  under  the  title  of 
life,  and  living  spirits,  and  powers.  We  shall  there- 
fore make  but  a  brief  mention  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  main  differences  are  two.  All  bodies  have 
spirits,  and  pneamatical  parts  within  them;  but  the 
main  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate, 
are  two :  the  firat  is,  that  the  spirits  of  things  ani- 
mate are  all  continued  within  themselves,  and  are 
branched  in  veins,  and  secret  canals,  as  blood  is : 
and  in  liring  creatures,  the  spirits  have  not  only 
branches,  but  certain  cells  or  8eats>  where  the  prin- 
cipal spirits  do  reside,  and  whereunto  the  rest  do 
resort :  but  the  spirits  in  things  inanimate  are  shut 
in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not 
pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  snow.  The 
second  main  difference  is,  that  the  spirits  of  ani- 
mate bodies  are  all  in  some  degree,  more  or  less, 
kindled  and  inflamed ;  and  have  a  fine  commixture 
of  flame,  and  an  aerial  substance.  But  inanimate 
bodies  have  their  spirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kin- 
dled. And  this  difference  consisteth  not  in  the  heat 
or  coolness  of  spirits ;  for  cloves  and  other  spices, 
naptha  and  petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot  spirits, 
hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tallow,  &c.  but 
not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of  those  weak  and 
temperate  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  then  they 
gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 
flamed,  besides  (heir  light  and  motion,  &c. 

602.  The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and 
proceed  from  these  two  radical  differences,  are,  first, 
plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inan- 
imate bodies  are  not :  for  look  how  far  the  spirit  is 
able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  so  far  goeth  the 
shape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined.  Secondly, 
plants  do  nourish;  inanimate  bodies  do  not:  they 
have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation.  Thirdly, 
plants  have  a  period  of  life,  which  inanimate  bodies 
have  not  Fourthly,  they  have  a  sneeeasion  and 
propagation  of  their  kind,  which  is  not  in  bodies 
inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  between  plants,  and  metals 
or  fossils,  besides  those  four  before  mentioned,  for 
metals  I  hold  inanimate,  are  these  :  first,  metals  are 
more  durable  than  plants :  secondly,  they  are  more 
solid  and  hard :  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  snbterrany ; 
whereas  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under 
the  earth. 

604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  participate 


of  the  nature  of  plants  and  metals  both;  coral  is  one 
of  the  nearest  of  both  kinds :  another  is  vitriol,  for 
that  is  aptest  to  sprout  with  moisture. 

605.  Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants 
and  mould  or  putrefaction :  for  all  putrefaction,  if  it 
dissolve  not  in  arefitctimi,  will  in  the  end  issue  into 
jdants  or  living  creatares  bred  of  putrefaction.  I 
account  mos%  and  mushrooms,  and  agaric,  and  f>ther 
of  those  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds  of  the  ground,  walla, 
and  trees,  and  the  like.  As  for  flesh,  and  fiah,  and 
plants  themselves,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
after  a  mouldiness,  or  rottenness,  or  corruptizig,  they 
will  fall  to  breed  worms.  These  putrefactions,  which 
have  affinity  with  plants,  have  this  difference  from 
them  {  that  they  have  no  successitHi  or  propagation, 
though  they  nourish,  and  have  a  period  of  life,  and 
have  likewise  some  figure. 

606.  I  left  once  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  a 
close  room,  for  three  summer  months  that  I  was 
absent ;  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  fordi, 
out  of  the  pith  cut,  tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long,  with 
httle  black  beads,  as  if  they  would  have  been  some 
herb. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  t^^ttiet  and 
diff'erences  of  plants  and  living  ereatureSf  and  the 

coiifiners  and  participles  of  them. 

607.  The  affinities  and  differences  between  plants 
and  living  creatures  are  these  that  follow.  They 
have  both  of  them  spirits  continued,  and  branched, 
and  also  inflamed.  But  first,  in  living  creatures,  llie 
spirits  have  a  cell  or  seat,  which  plants  have  not; 
as  was  also  formerly  said.  And  secondly, the  spirits 
of  bving  creatures  hold  more  of  flame  than  the 
spirits  of  plants  do.  And  these  two  are  the  radical 
differences.  For  thii  secondary  differences,  they  are 
as  follow : — First,  [Jants  are  all  fixed  to  the  earth, 
whereas  all  living  creatures  are  severed,  and  of 
themselves.  Secondly,  living  creatures  have  local 
motion,  plants  have  not.  Thirdly,  living  creatures 
nourish  from  their  upper  parts,  by  the  month  chiefly ; 
plants  noorish  from  below,  namely,  from  the  roots. 
Fourthly,  plants  have  their  seed  and  seminal  parts 
uppermost ;  living  creatures  have  them  lowermost : 
and  therefore  it  was  said,  not  elegantly  alone  but 
philosophically :  "  Homo  est  planta  inversa Man 
is  like  a  plant  turned  upwards :  for  the  root  in  plants 
is  as  the  head  in  liring  creatures.  Fifthly,  living 
creatures  have  a  more  exact  figure  than  plants. 
Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 
organs  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  were,  inward 
figures,  than  plants  have.  Seventhly,  living  creatares 
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hare  sense,  which  plants  have  not.  Eighthly, 
firmg  creatures  have  Tdnntary  niotion,  which  i^ts 
)»it  not. 

608.  For  the  difference  of  sexes  in  plants,  they 
■re  oftentimes  by  name  distinguished)  as  male- 
jMny,  female-piony ;    male-rosemaiy,  female-rose- 
naty;  he-hdly,  ahe-hoHy*  ftc  tmt  generation  by 
eopolaticn  certainly  extendeth  not  to  plants.  The 
nearest  approach  of  it  is  between  the  fae-pnlm  and 
the  ahe-palm,  which  as  tbey  report,  if  they  grow 
near,  inelme  the  one  to  the  other  i  insomaeh  as, 
diat  which  is  more  strange,  they  doabt  not  to  re- 
port,  that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending, 
they  tie  ropes  or  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
that  the  contact  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  contact  of 
a  middle  body.  But  this  may  be  feigned,  or  at  least 
impliGed.    NeTertfaeless  I  am  apt  enough  to  think, 
that  this  same  binarium  of  a  stronger  and  a  weaker, 
b'ke  nnto  mascuKne  and  feminine,  doth  hold  in  all 
bring  bodies.    It  ia  confounded  sometimes';  as  in 
some  creatures  of  putrefaction,  whenin  no  marks  of 
distinction  appear  t  and  it  is  doubled  sometimes,  as 
in  hermaphrodites  i  bat  generally  there  is  a  degree 
of  strength  in  most  speeies. 

609.  The  participles  or  cunfiners  between  plants 
and  Uving  creatnres,  are  snch  chiefly  as  are  fixed, 
and  hare  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they 
hare  a  motion  in  their  parts ;  such  as  are  oysters, 
cockles,  and  such  like.  There  is  a  fabulous  narration, 
tfiatin  the  northern  countries,  there  ahould  be  an  herb 
that  groweth  in  the  likeness  of  a  Iamb,  and  feedeth 
upon  the  grass,  in  such  sort  as  it  will  bare  the  grass 
round  about.  But  I  suppooe  that  the  figure  maketh 
the  fable ;  for  so,  we  see,  there  be  bee-flowers,  &c. 
And  as  for  the  grass,  it  seemeth  the  plant  having  a 
great  stalk  and  top  doth  prey  upon  the  grass  a  good 
way  about,  by  drawing  the  juice  of  the  earth  from  it. 

Experimentt  promtseuoMt  touching  piantt, 

610.  The  Indian  flg  boweth  its  roots  down  so  low 
in  one  year,  as  of  itself  it  taketh  root  again :  and  so 
moltipIieUi  fttnn  root  to  root;  making  of  one  tree  a 
kind  of  wood.  The  cause  is  the  plenty  of  the  sap, 
and  the  aonness  of  the  stalk,  which  maketh  the 
bough,  being  orer-loaden,  and  not  stiffly  upheld, 
weigh  down.  It  hath  leaves  aa  broad  as  a  little 
target,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger  than  beans.  The 
canae  is,  for  that  the  continual  shade  increaseth  the 
leaves,  and  abateth  the  fruit,  which  nevertheless  is 
of  a  pleasant  taste.  And  that  no  doubt  is  caused 
by  the  suppleness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice  of  that 
plant,  being  that  which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so 
flexible. 

611.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  a  certain  Indian  tree,  having  few  but  very 
great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad ;  and 
that  the  fruit,  being  of  good  taste,  groweth  out  of 
the  baric.  It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that  pour  out 
the  sap  so  fast,  as  they  have  no  leisure  either  to 
divide  into  many  leaves,  or  to  put  forth  stalks  to  the 
fruit  With  ns,  trees,  generally,  have  small  leaves 
in  comparison.  The  fig  hath  the  greatest;  and 
next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  sycamore ;  and  the 
least  are  those  of  the  wUlow,  birch,  and  thorn.  But 


there  be  found  herbs  with  far  greater  leaves  than 
any  tree ;  as  the  bur,  gourd,  cucumber,  and  colewort. 
The  cause  ia,  like  to  that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hasty 
and  plentiful  putting  forth  of  the  sap. 

612.  There  be  three  things  in  use  for  sweetness; 
sugar,  honey,  manna.  For  sugar,  to  the  ancients  it 
wa«  scarce  known,  and  little  used.  It  is  found  in 
eanet :  whether  to  the  first  knuckle,  or  farther 
up  ?  And  whether  the  veiy  bark  of  the  cane  itself 
do  yield  sugar  w  no  P  For  honey,  the  bee  maketh 
it,  or  gathereth  it  t  bat  I  have  heaid  firom  one  that 
was  industrious  in  husbandry,  (hat  the  labour  of  the 
bee  ia  about  the  wax  ;  and  that  he  hath  known  in 
the  beginning  of  May  honeycombs  empty  of  honey ; 
and  within  a  fortnight,  when  the  sweet  dews  fall, 
filled  like  a  cellar.  It  is  reported  also  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  occhus,  in 
the  vallies  of  Hyrcania,  that  distilleth  honey  in  the 
mornings.  It  is  not  unlike  that  the  sap  and  tears  of 
some  trees  may  be  sweet.  It  may  be  also,  that  some 
sweet  juices,  fit  for  many  uses,  may  be  concocted 
out  of  fruits,  to  the  thickness  of  honey,  or  perhaps 
of  sugar :  the  likeliest  are  raisins  of  the  son,  figs, 
and  currants ;  the  means  may  be  inquired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Persian 
sea,  upon  the  shore  sands,  which  ia  nourished  with 
the  stdt  water ;  and  .when  the  tide  ebbeth,  you  shall 
see  the  roots  as  it  were  bare  without  bark,  being  at 
it  seemeth  corroded  by  the  salt,  and  grasping  the 
sands  like  a  crab ;  which  nevertheless  beaieth  a 
fruit.  It  were  good  to  try  some  hard  trees,  as  a 
aervice-^ree,  or  flr*tree,  by  setting  them  within  the 
sands. 

614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  use  for  gar- 
ments, these  that  follow  :  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  nettles, 
whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  sericum,  which  in 
a  growing  silk  ;  they  make  also  cables  of  the  bark 
of  lime-trees.  It  is  the  stalk  that  maketh  the  flia* 
ceoQS  matter  commonly ;  and  scnnetimes  the  down 
that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  some  eoontries  a  plant  of  a 
rosy  colour,  which  ahutteth  in  the  night,  openeth  in 
the  morning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon  ;  which  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  say  is  a  plant  that 
sleepeth.  There  be  sleepers  enough  then  j  for  al- 
most all  flowers  do  the  like. 

616.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have 
a  mossy  or  dovmy  root;  and  likewise  that  have  a 
number  of  threads,  like  beards ;  aa  mandrakes ; 
whereof  witches  and  impostors  make  an  ugly  image, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the  root, 
and  leaving  those  strings  to  make  a  broad  beard 
down  to  the  foot.  Also  there  is  a  kind  of  nard  in 
Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hath  a  root  haity, 
tike  a  rough-footed  dove's  foot  So  as  you  may  see, 
there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous  roots,  and 
hirsute  roots.  And,  I  take  in  the  bulbous,  the 
sap  basteneth  moat  to  the  air  and  son ;  in  the 
fibrous,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and 
therefore  putteth  downward;  and  the  hirsute  is 
middle  between  both,  that  besides  the  putting  forth 
upwards  and  downwards,  patteth  forth  in  round. 

6I7>  There  are  some  tears  of  trees,  which  are 
combed  from  the  beards  of  goats:  for  when  the 
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goats  bite  and  crop  them,  especially  in  the  morniogs, 
the  dew  being  on,  the  tear  cometh  forth,  and  hang- 
eth  upon  their  beards :  of  this  sort  is  some  kind  of 
laudanum. 

618.  The  irrigation  of  the  plane-tree  by  wine,  is 
reported  by  the  ancients  to  make  it  fruitful.  It 
would  be  tried  likewise  with  roots;  for  upon  seeds 
it  worketh  no  great  effects. 

619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long  way, 
is  to  vessel  them  dose  in  earllien  vessels.  But  if 
the  vessels  be  not  very  great,  you  must  make  some 
holes  in  the  bottom,  to  give  some  reftreshment  to  the 
roots;  which  otherwise,  as  it  seemeth,  will  decay 
and  suffocate. 

620.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other 
plants,  while  it  grew,  the  driest;  and  those  things 
which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants,  did  make 
that  more  steril ;  for  in  showers  it  prospered  worst; 
it  grew  also  amongst  bushes  of  other  kinds,  where 
commonly  plants  do  not  thrive ;  neither  did  it  love 
the  sun.  There  might  be  one  cause  of  all  those 
effects;  namely,  the  sparing  nourishment  which  that 
plant  required.  Query,  how  far  cassia,  which  is 
now  the  substitute  of  cinnamon,  doth  participate  of 
these  things  ? 

621.  It  is  reported  by  cat  of  the  ancients,  that 
cassia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put  into  the  skins 
of  beasts  newly  flayed;  and  that  the  skins  corrupt- 
ing and  breeding  worms,  the  worms  do  devour  tiie 
pith  and  marrow  of  it,  and  so  make  it  hollow ;  but 
meddle  not  with  the  bark,  because  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

632.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far 
greater  bodies  than  we  know  any ;  for  there  have 
been  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter. 
But  it  is  like  they  were  wild  vines ;  for  the  yines 
that  they  use  for  wine,  are  so  often  cut,  and  so  much 
digged  and  dressed,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into  the 
grapes,  and  so  the  stalk  cannot  increase  much  in 
bulk.  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  durable,  without 
rotting.  And  that  which  is  strange,  though  no  tree 
hath  the  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  so  brittle,  yet 
the  wood  dried  is  extreme  tough ;  and  was  used  by 
the  captains  of  armies  amongst  the  Romans  for 
their  cudgels. 

623.  It  is  reported,  that  in  some  places  vines  are 
suffered  to  grow  like  herbs,  spreading  upon  the 
grrand ;  and  that  the  grapes  of  those  vines  are  veiy 
great.  It  were  good  to  make  trial,  whether  plants 
that  use  to  be  borne  up  by  props,  will  not  put  forth 
greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid  along 
the  ground;  as  hops,  ivy,  woodbine,  &c. 

624.  Quinces,  or  apples,  &c.  if  you  will  keep 
them  long,  drown  them  in  honey  ;  but  because 
hooey,  perhaps,  will  give  them  a  taste  over-luscious, 
it  were  good  to  make  trial  in  powder  of  sugar,  or  in 
syrup  of  wine,  only  boiled  to  height  Both  these 
would  likewise  be  tried  in  oranges,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates  ;  for  the  powder  of  sugar,  and  syrup 
of  wine,  will  serve  for  more  times  than  once. 

.  625.  The  conservation  of  fruit  would  be  also  tried 
in  vessels  filled  with  fine  sand,  or  with  powder  of 
chalk ;  or  in  meal  and  flour ;  or  in  dust  of  oak  wood ; 
or  in  mill. 

626.  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping. 


you  must  gather  before  they  be  full  ripe :  and  in  a 
fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon  ;  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  south;  and  when  the  moon  is  under  the 
earth,  and  in  decrease. 

627.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empty 
vessel  well  stopped ;  and  set  the  vessel  not  in  a  cel. 
lar,  but  in  some  dry  place ;  and  it  is  said  they  will 
last  long.  But  it  is  reported  by  some,  they  will  keep 
better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  that  the 
grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

628.  It  is  reported  that  the  preserving  of  the 
stalk  helpeth  to  preserve  the  grape;  especially  if 
the  stalk  be  put  into  the  pith  of  elder,  the  elder  not 
touching  the  fruit 

629.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

630.  Of  herbs  and  plants,  some  are  good  to  eat 
raw ;  as  lettuce,  endive,  purslane,  tarragon,  cresses, 
cucumbers,  musk-melons,  radish,  &c. ;  others  only 
after  they  are-  boiled,  or  have  passed  the  fire ;  as 
parsley,  clary,  sage,  parsnips,  turnips,  asparagus,  ar> 
tichokes,  though  they  also  being  young  are  eaten 
raw :  but  a  number  of  herbs  are  not  esculent  at  all ; 
as  wormwood,  grass,  green  com,  centuaiy,  hyssop, 
lavender,  balm,  &c  The  causes  are,  for  that  the 
herbs  that  are  not  esculent,  do  want  the  two  tastes 
in  which  nourishment  resteth ;  which  are  fat  and 
sweet ;  and  have,  eon^riwise,  bitter  and  ov«r-dn»g 
tastes,  or  a  juice  so  crude  aa  cannot  be  ripened  to 
the  degree  of  nourishment  Herbs  and  plants  that 
are  esculent  raw,  have  fatness,  or  sweetness,  as  all 
esculent  fruits ;  such  are  onions,  lettuce,  &e.  But 
then  it  must  be  such  a  fatness,  (for  as  for  sweet 
things,  they  are  in  effect  always  esculent.)  as  is  not 
over-gross,  and  loading  of  the  stonaach ;  for  parsnips 
and  leeks  have  fatness ;  but  it  is  too  gross  and 
heavy  without  boiling.  It  must  be  also  in  a  sub- 
stance somewhat  tender ;  for  we  see  wheat,  barley, 
artichokes,  are  no  good  nourishment  till  they  have 
passed  the  fire ;  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and  maketh 
them  soft  and  tender,  and  so  they  become  esculent 
As  for  radish  and  tarragon,  and  the  Uke,  they  are 
for  condiments,  and  not  for  nourishment  And  even 
some  of  those  herbs  which  are  not  esculent^  are  not- 
withstanding poculent ;  as  hops,  broom,  &c.  Query, 
what  herbs  are  goods  for  drinks  besides  the  two 
aforenamed;  for  that  it  may  perhaps  ease  the 
charge  of  brewing,  if  they  make  beer  to  require  less 
malt  or  make  it  last  longer. 

631.  Parte  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  in 
plants  are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fniits ;  but  chiefly  seeds 
and  roots.  For  leaves,  they  g^ve  no  nourishment 
at  all,  or  very  little :  no  more  do  flowers,  or  bloit- 
soms,  or  stalks.  The  reason  is,  for  that  roots,  and 
seeds,  and  fruits,  inasmuch  as  all  plants  consist  of  an 
oily  and  watery  substance  commixed,  have  more  of 
the  oily  substance ;  and  leaves,  flowers,  &c,  of  the 
watery.  And  secondly,  they  are  more  concocted; 
for  the  root  which  continueth  ever  in  the  earth,  is 
still  concocted  by  the  earth;  and  fruits  and  grains 
we  see  are  half  a  year  or  more  in  concocting; 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  mcmth. 

632.  Plants,  for  the  moat  part,  are  more  strong 
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bodi  in  tatte  and  smell  in  the  seed,  in  the  leaf 
ud  noL  The  ewwe  it,  fm  tiiat  in  plants  that  are 
not  «f  a  fierce  and  eager  spirit,  the  rirtue  is  in- 
cnaced  by  concoction  and  mataration,  vhich  is  ever 
Dortin  the  seed)  bat  in  plants  that  are  of  a  fierce 
ud  Hger  spirit,  diey  are  stranger  whilst  the  spirit 
ii  endosed  in  the  rooti  and  the  spirits  do  hot  weak- 
ta  and  dissipate  when  th^  come  to  the  air  and 
an;  83  we  see  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragwi,  &e. 
Nay,  diete  be  plants  that  hare  thdr  roots  very  hot 
■nd  aromatical,  and  their  seeds  rather  insipid  ;  as 
giDger.  The  cause  is,  as  was  toached  before,  for 
lhat  the  heat  of  those  {dants  is  very  dissipable ; 
vhich  ooder  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in ; 
but  when  it  eometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth. 

633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or 
oOf.  I  reckon  among  the  watery,  all  the  fruits  oat 
of  which  drink  is  expressed ;  as  the  grape,  the 
ij^it,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  the  pomegranate,  &c. 
hsi  there  are  some  others  which,  though  they  be 
not  in  use  fn-  drink,  yet  they  appear  to  be  of  the 
■asK  nature  i  as  plnms,  serrices,  mnlberries,  rasps, 
aras^  lemons,  &c.  and  for  those  juices  that  we 
so  fieshy,  as  they  cannot  make  drink  by  expression, 
yttf  perhaps,  they  may  make  drink  by  mixtnre  of 
water: 

FoeuUqae  adntiitis  imitantur  vitea  sorbfi. 

And  it  may  be  hips  and  brier-berries  would  do  the 
Eke.  Those  that  have  oily  juices,  are  olives, 
almonds,  nuts  of  all  sorts,  pine-applea,  &c.  and  their 
joiRS  are  all  inflammable.  And  you  must  observe 
»lso,  that  some  of  the  watery  jnicea,  after  they  have 
gathered  spirit,  will  bum  and  inflame ;  as  wine. 
There  is  a  third  kind  of  fruit  that  is  sweet,  without 
(ither  sharpness  or  oiliness :  snch  as  is  Uie  fig  and 
the  date. 

634.  It  hafii  been  noted,  that  most  trees,  and 
ipRially  those  that  bear  mos^  are  fruitful  but  once 
is  two  years.  The  eanse,  no  donbt,  is  the  expense 
of  npi  for  mai^  orchard  trees,  well  cultured,  will 
Iwir  divers  years  together. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  besides  the  natural 
fnut  doth  bear  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the  oak 

for  besides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls,  oak 
ipples,  and  certain  oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable ; 
ud  certain  oak  berries,  sticking  close  to  the  body 
oF  the  tree  without  stalk.  It  beareth  also  misseltoe, 
ihoQgh  rarely.  The  cause  of  all  these  may  be  the 
<^I«6eneB8  and  solidness  of  the  wood,  and  pith  of  the 
lak,  which  maketh  several  juices  find  several  enip. 
tiong.  And  therefore  if  you  will  devise  to  make 
nper-plants,  yon  must  ever  give  the  sap  plenti- 
fal  rinng  and  ha^  isane. 

636.  There  are  two  exerescences  which  grow 
"pan  trees ;  both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mush- 
'wnti;  the  one  the  Romans  call  boletus;  which 
poweth  upon  the  roots  of  oaks ;  and  was  one  of  the 
dainties  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medicinal,  that 
w  called  agaric,  whereof  we  have  spoken  before, 
»hich  groweth  upon  the  tops  of  oaks ;  though  it  be 
iffinned  by  some,  that  it  groweth  also  at  the  roots. 
I  do  conceive,  that  many  excrescences  of  trees  grow 
'luefly  where  the  tree  is  dead  or  foded ;  for  that  the 


natural  sap  of  the  tree  corrapteth  into  some  preter- 
nattnal  substance. 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear  most  and 
best  on  the  lower  boughs ;  as  oaks,  figs,  walnuts, 
pears,  &c.  but  MHoe  bear  best  on  the  top  boughs  t 
as  crabs,  &c  Those  that  bear  best  below,  are  such 
as  shade  doth  more  good  to  than  hurt  Tor  gene- 
rally all  frnits  bear  best  lowest;  because  the  sap 
tireth  not,  having  but  a  short  way :  and  therefore  in 
fruits  spread  upon  walls,  the  lowest  are  the  greatest, 
as  was  formerly  said :  so  it  is  the  shade  that  hinder- 
eth  the  lower  boughs ;  except  it  be  in  such  trees  as 
delight  in  shade,  or  at  least  bear  it  well.  And  there- 
fore they  are  either  strong  trees,  as  the  oak ;  or  else 
they  have  large  leaves,  as  the  walnut  and  flg ;  or 
else  they  grow  in  pyramis,  as  the  pear.  But  if  they 
require  very  moch  sun,  they  bear  best  on  Qie  top ; 
as  it  is  in  crabs,  apples,  plums,  &c. 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they 
begin  to  be  old ;  as  almonds,  pears,  vines,  and  all 
trees  that  give  mast  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  trees 
that  bear  mast  have  an  «ly  fruit  i  and  young  tre^ 
have  a  more  watery  juice,  and  less  concocted ;  and 
of  the  same  kind  also  is  the  almond.  The  pear 
likewise,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it  requireth  much 
sap,  and  well  concocted  ;  for  we  see  it  is  a  heavy 
frtiit  and  solid ;  much  more  than  apples,  plums,  &c. 
As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it  beareth  more 
grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes  that  make 
better  wine  when  it  is  old;  for  that  the  juice  is 
better  concocted :  and  we  see  that  wine  is  inflam- 
mable ;  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  oiliness.  But  the 
most  part  of  trees,  amongst  which  are  apples,  plums, 
&c.  bear  best  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them 
when  they  are  cut ;  as  figs,  cdd  lettuce,  sow-thistles, 
spurge,  &C.  The  cause  may  be  an  inception  of 
putrefoction:  tbr  those  milks  have  all  an  acrimony: 
thoQgh  one  would  think  they  should  he  lenitive. 
For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the  milk  of  a  fig, 
the  letters  will  not  be  seen,  until  you  hold  the  paper 
before  the  fire,  and  then  they  wax  brown:  which 
showeth  that  it  is  a  sharp  or  fretting  juice :  lettuce  is 
thought  poisonous,  when  it  is  so  old  as  to  have 
milk;  spurge  is  a  kind  of  poison  in  itself;  and 
u  for  sow-thistles,  though  coneys  eat  them,  yet 
sheep  and  cattle  will  not  touch  them  :  and  besides, 
the  milk  of  them  rubbed  upon  warts,  in  short  time 
weareth  them  away;  which  showeth  the  milk  of 
them  to  be  corrorive.  We  see  also  that  wheat  and 
other  com,  sown,  if  you  take  them  forth  of  the 
ground  before  they  sprout,  are  full  of  milk ;  and  the 
beginning  of  germination  is  ever  a  kind  of  putre- 
faction of  the  seed.  Euphorbium  also  hath  a  milk, 
though  not  very  white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony : 
and  saladine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  like- 
wise much  acrimony ;  for  it  cleanseth  the  eyes.  It 
is  good  also  for  cataracts. 

640.  Mushrooms  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well 
upon  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon  their  roots,  or  upon 
the  earth ;  and  especially  upon  the  oak.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  strong  trees  are  towards  such  excres- 
cences in  the  nature  of  earth  i  and  therefore  put 
forth  moss,  mnshroom^  and  the  like. 
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641.  There  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yieldeth 
a  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear ;  except  it  be  the 
tree  that  beareth  sangais  draconiB;  whicl)  groweth 
chiefly  in  the  island  Socotra :  the  herb  amaranthus 
indeed  is  red  all  over  {  and  braxil  is  red  in  the  wood ; 
and  so  is  red  aanders.  The  tree  of  the  songuu  ^tbt 
conis  groweth  In  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  It  is 
like  the  sap  of  that  plant  concocteth  in  the  body  of 
the  tree.  For  we  see  that  grapes  and  pomegranates 
are  red  in  the  juice,  but  are  green  in  the  tear :  and 
this  maketh  the  tree  of  sanguis  draeonis  lesser  to- 
wards the  top ;  because  the  joice  basteneth  not  op ; 
and  besides,  it  is  very  astringent;  and  therefore  of 
slow  motion. 

642.  It  is  reported,  that  sweet  moss,  besides  that 
upon  the  apple-trees,  groweth  likewise  sometimes 
upon  poplars ;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar  is  a 
smooth  tree  of  bark,  and  hath  little  moss.  The 
moss  of  the  larix-tree  bumeth  also  sweet,  and 
sparkleth  in  the  burning.  Query  of  the  mosses  of 
odoratc  trees;  as  cedar,  cypress,  lignum  aloes,  &c. 

643.  The  death  that  is  most  without  pain,  bath 
been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking  of  the  potion  of 
hemlock ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  f<nm  of  exe- 
cDtion  of  capital  offenders  in  Athens.  The  poison 
of  the  asp,  that  Cleopatra  used,  hath  some  affinity 
with  it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  torments  of  death 
are  chiefly  raised  by  the  strife  of  the  spirits;  and 
these  vapours  quench  the  spirits  by  degrees ;  like 
to  the  death  of  an  extreme  old  man.  I  conceive  it 
is  less  painful  than  opium,  because  opium  hath  parts 
of  heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  fruits  that  are  sweet  before  they 
be  ripe,  as  myrobalanes :  so  fennel  seeds  are  sweet 
before  they  Hpen,  and  after  grow  spicy.  And  some 
never  ripen  to  be  sweet;  as  tamarinds,  barberries, 
crabs,  sloes,  &c.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  former 
kind  have  much  and  subtle  heat,  which  causeth 
early  sweetness ;  the  latter  have  a  cold  and  acid 
juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  sun  can  sweeten.  But 
AS  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath  parts  of  conbaiy 
natures ;  for  it  is  sweet  and  yet  astringent 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  salt  taste  i 
and  contrariwise  all  blood  of  living  creatures  hath  a 
saltness.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  salt,  though 
it  be  the  rudiment  of  life,  yet  in  plants  the  original 
taste  remaineth  not;  for  you  shall  have  them  bitter, 
sour,  sweet,  biting,  but  seldom  salt;  but  in  living 
creatures,  all  those  high  tastes  may  happen  to  be 
sometimes  in  the  humours,  but  are  seldom  in  the 
flesh  or  substance,  because  it  is  of  a  more  oily  na- 
ture :  which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  those  tastes ; 
and  the  sallncss  itself  of  blood  is  but  a  light  and 
secret  saltness :  and  even  among  plants,  some  do 
participate  of  saltness,  as  alga  marina,  samphire, 
scurvy  grass,  &c.  And  they  report,  there  is  in  some 
of  the  Indian  seas  a  swimming  plant,  which  they 
call  salgazus,  spreading  over  the  sea  in  such  sort,  as 
one  would  think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  certain, 
that  out  of  the  ashes  of  all  plants  they  eztnct  a  salt 
which  they  use  in  medicines. 

646.  Ic  is  reported  l)y  one  of  the  ancients,  that 
there  is  an  herb  growing  In  the  water,  called  lincos- 
tis,  which  is  full  of  prickles :  this  herb  putteth  forth 


another  small  herb  oat  of  the  leaf;  which  is  im- 
puted to  some  moisture  that  is  gathered  between  th« 
prickles,  which  putrified  by  the  sun  germinatedu 
But  I  remember  also  I  have  seen,  for  a  great  rarity, 
one  rose  grow  out  of  another  like  honeysuckles,  thai 
they  call  top  and  tt^gallants. 

647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  the  maltiag,  bang 
steeped  in  water  three  days,  and  afterwards  the 
water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barl^  turned  apon 
a  dry  floor,  will  spront  half  an  inch  long  atleut: 
and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  turned,  much  more ; 
until  the  heart  be  out  Wheat  will  do  the  suae. 
Try  it  also  with  peas  and  beans.  This  experiment 
is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and  semper-vive: 
there  it  is  of  the  old  store,  for  no  water  is  added; 
but  here  it  is  nourished  from  the  water.-  The  ex- 
periment would  be  farther  driven  :  for  it  appeareth 
already,  by  that  which  hath  been  said,  that  earth  is 
not  necessary  to  tlie  first  stirouting  of  plants ;  and 
we  see  that  rose-buds  set  in  water  will  blow :  there- 
fore try  whether  the  sprouts  of  such  grains  may  not 
be  raised  to  a  farther  degree,  aa  to  an  herb,  or  flower, 
with  water  only,  or  some  small  commixture  of  earth: 
for  if  they  will,  it  should  seem  by  the  experiramls 
before,  both  of  the  malt  and  of  the  roses,  that  they 
will  ccHue  for  faster  on  in  water  than  in  earth;  for 
the  nourishment  is  easilier  drawn  oat  of  water  than 
out  of  earth.  It  may  give  some  light  also,  that 
drink  infused  with  ffesh,as  that  with  the  capon,  &e. 
will  nourish  faster  and  easilier  than  meat  and  drink 
together.  Try  the  same  experiment  with  roots  as 
well  as  with  grains ;  as  for  example,  take  a  turnip, 
and  steep  it  awhile,  and  then  dry  it,  and  see  whether 
it  will  sprout, 

648.  Malt  in  the  drenching  will  swell ;  and  that 
in  such  a  manner,  as  after  the  putting  forth  in 
sprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be 
gained  at  least  a  bushel  in  eight,  and  yet  the  sprouts 
are  rubbed  off;  and  there  will  be  a  bushel  of  dast 
besides  the  malt ;  which  I  suppose  to  be,  not  only 
by  the  loose  and  open  lying  of  the  parts,  bat 
some  addition  of  substance  drawn  from  the  water  in 
which  it  was  steeped. 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taste, 
which  appeareth  yet  more  in  the  wort  The  duko. 
ration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  full; 
for  that  dulcoration  importeth  a  degree  to  nooridi- 
ment :  and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to  be- 
come alimenial,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great 
profit  for  making  new  victual. 

650.  Most  seeds  in  the  growing,  leave  their  hufi 
or  rind  about  the  root ;  but  the  onion  will  carry  it 
up,  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  the  top  of  the 
young  onion.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  skin 
or  husk  is  not  easy  to  break ;  as  we  see  by  the  pilling 
of  onions,  what  a  holding  substance  the  skin  is. 

651.  Plants  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  alt 
abound  with  moisture ;  which  cometh  so  fast  on,  as 
they  cannot  spread  themselves  plain,  but  must  needs 
gather  together.  The  weakest  kind  of  curling  is 
roughness;  as  in  claiy  and  burr.  The  second  is 
curling  on  the  sides ;  as  in  lettuce,  and  young  cab- 
bage ;  and  the  third  is  folding  into  a  head ;  as  in 
cabbage  full  grown,  and  cabbage-lettuce. 
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SSi.  It  is  reported,  that  6r  and  pine,  «Bpeci«lly  if 
the;  be  old  and  patrified,  though  they  shine  not  as 
lome  rotten  woods  do,  yet  in  (he  sudden  breaking 
ibej  will  sparkle  like  hard  sagar. 
I  £53.  The  roots  of  trees  do  some  of  them  pat 
I  downwards  deep  into  the  gromid ;  as  the  oak,  pine, 
I  fir,  &e.  Some  spread  more  towards  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  as  the  ash,  cypress-tree,  olive,  &c.  The 
nnte  of  this  latter  may  be»  for  thnt  such  trees  as 
hit  the  sun,  do  not  willingly  deaeend  far  into  the 
oith ;  and  therefore  they  are,  commonly,  trees  that 
iboot  Dp  much ;  for  in  their  hody  their  desire  to 
aifiaaeh  to  the  aim  maketh  them  spread  the  less, 
imdtfae  same  reason  under  groond  to  avoid  receae 
fim  tlie  mm,  makedi  diem  spread  the  mow.  And 
we  we  it  cmneth  to  pass  in  tome  trees  which  hawe 
beta  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of 
■pprncb  to  the  ann,  they  forsake  their  first  root, 
uid  pnt  oat  another  more  towards  the  top  oT  the 
earth.  And  we  see  also,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily 
juice ;  and  ash  maketh  the  best  fire ;  and  cypress 
ii  a  hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  of  the 
foRDer  sort,  it  loveth  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  grow- 
eth  slowly.  And  for  the  pine  and  fir  likewise,  they 
hare  so  much  heat  in  theiqselves,  as  they  need  leas 
■he  heat  of  the  sun.  There  be  herbs  also  that  have 
tbe  same  diflerence ;  as  the  herb  they  call  morsns 
diaboli  I  which  putteth  the  root  down  so  low,  as  you 
cannot  pull  it  up  without  breaking;  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  name  and  fohle ;  for  that  it  was  said,  it 
vuto  wholesome  a  root,  that  the  devil,  when  it  was 
githcred,  bit  it  for  envy  :  and  some  of  the  ancients 
^r^or^  that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  de- 
nred  to  remove  whole,  that  had  a  root  under  ground 
ngfat  cnbits  deep ;  and  so  the  root  came  up  broken. 

€54.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  a  branch  of  a 
Itte;  being  nnbarked  some  apace  at  the  bottom,  and 
H  Kt  into  the  ground,  hath  grown ;  even  of  such 
treet,  as  if  the  branch  were  set  with  the  bark  on, 
ihej  would  not  grow ;  yet  contrariwise  we  see,  that 
1  tree  pared  round  in  the  body  above  ground,  will 
Tbe  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  unbarked  part 
^weth  the  nourishment  best,  bat  ^e  bark  con- 
tiooetb  it  only. 

fiiiS,  Grapes  will  continue  fresh  and  moist  all 
vinter  long,  if  you  bang  them  cluster  by  cluster  in 
tbe  roof  of  a  warm  room ;  especially  if  when  yoo 
pther  the  cluster,  you  take  off  with  the  clutter 
mneofthe  stock. 

636.  The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plan^  and 
powtOi  not  but  in  water ;  it  hath  these  properties ; 
tint  it  is  hollow ;  that  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and 
not;  that  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile 
Una  other  wood ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs, 
dioogh  many  stalks  out  of  one  root.  It  difiereth 
Aach  in  greatness ;  -the  smallest  being  fit  for  thatch- 
■Dg  of  houses,  and  stopping  the  chinlts  of  ships, 
'wtter  than  glue  or  pitch.  The  second  bigness  is 
Used  for  angle-rods  and  slaves ;  and  in  China  for 
Idling  of  offenders  upon  the  thighs.  The  differ- 
>Dg  kinds  of  them  are  the  common  reed,  the  cassia 
Giinla,  and  the  sugar-reed.  Of  all  plants  it  bow- 
eih  the  easiest,  and  riaeth  again.  It  seemeth,  that 
»noDgH  plants  which  are  noarished  with  mixture 
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of  earth  and  water,  it  drawedi  most  nourishment 
^m  water ;  which  maketh  it  the  smoothest  of  all 
others  in  bark,  and  the  hollowest  in  body. 

657.  The  sap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood, 
is  of  differing  natures.  Some  more  watery  and  clear; 
as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  pears :  some  thick, 
as  apples  :  some  gummy,  as  cherries  :  some  frothy, 
as  elms :  some  milky,  as  figs.  In  mulberries  the 
sap  seemeth  to  be  almost  towards  the  bark  only ; 
for  if  you  cut  the  tree  a  little  into  the  bark  with 
a  stone,  it  will  come  forth ;  if  you  pierce  it  deeper 
with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry.  The  trees  which  have 
the  mmstest  juieea  in  their  fruit,  have  commonly  the 
moisteat  sap  in  their  body ;  for  the  vines  and  pears 
are  very  mwstj  apples  somewhat  more  spnngy: 
the  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  the  rennet, 
to  gather  cheese  t  and  so  have  certain  sour  herbs 
wherewith  they  mske  cheese  in  Lent. 

658.  The  timber  and  wood  are  in  some  trees 
more  clean,  in  some  more  knotty ;  and  it  is  a  good 
trial  to  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and  laying 
the  ear  at  the  other :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  voice 
will  not  pass  well.  Some  have  the  veins  more  varied 
andchambletted;  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot  is  made; 
maple,  whereof  frenchers  are  made :  some  more 
smooth,  as  fir  and  walnut:  some  do  more  easily 
breed  worms  and  spiders  ;  some  more  hardly,  as  it 
is  said  of  Irish  trees  :  besides  there  be  a  number  of 
differences  that  concern  their  use;  aa  oak,  cedar, 
and  chestnut,  are  the  best  builders ;  some  are  best 
for  plough-timber,  as  ash ;  some  for  piers,  that  are 
sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  as  elm ;  some 
for  planchers,  as  deal  (  some  for  tables,  cupboard^ 
and  desks,  as  walnuts;  some  for  ship-timber,  as 
oaks  that  grow  in  moist  grounds ;  for  that  maketh 
the  timber  tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance  j 
wherein  English  and  Irish  timber  are  thought  to 
excel :  some  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness  t 
some  for  pale,-as  oak ;  some  for  fuel,  aa  ash ;  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

559,  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain 
regions,  and  not  in  others,  is  sometimes  casual :  for 
many  have  been  translated,  and  have  prospered 
well ;  as  damask-roses,  that  have  not  been  known 
in  England  above  a  hundred  years,  and  now  are  so 
common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  certain  s<hIs 
more  than  in  others,  is  merely  natural ;  as  the  fir 
and  pine  love  the  nfoontains ;  the  poplar,  willow, 
sallow,  and  alder,  love  rivers  and  moist  {daces ;  the 
ash  loveth  coppices,  but  is  best  in  standards  alone  t 
jumper  loveth  chalk;  and  so  do  most  fruit  trees; 
samphire  groweth  but  upon  rocks;  reeds  and  osiers 
grow  where  they  are  washed  with  water ;  the  vine 
loveth  sides  of  hills,  turning  upon  the  south-east 
sun,  &c. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  discover- 
eth  of  what  nature  (he  ground  where  they  put  forth 
is ;  as  wild  thyme  showeth  good  feeding-ground  for 
cattle  ;  betony  and  strawberries  show  grounds  fit 
for  wood ;  camomile  showeth  mellow  grounds  fit  for 
wheat.  Mustard-seed,  growing  after  the  plough, 
showeth  a  good  strong  ground  also  for  wheat:  bmv 
net  showeth  good  meadow,  and  the  tike. 
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661.  There  ore  found  in  diTcra  countries  some 
other  plants  that  grow  out  of  trees  and  plants,  be- 
sides misaeltoe :  as  in  Syria  there  is  an  herb  called 
cassylaSf  that  groweth  out  of  tall  trees,  and  windeth 
itself  about  the  same  tree  where  it  groweth,  and 
sometimes  about  thorns.  There  is  a  kind  of  poly- 
pode  that  groweth  out  of  trees,  though  it  windeth 
not  So  likewise  an  herb  called  fannos,  upon  the 
wild  olire.  And  an  herb  called  hippophsston  upon 
the  fnUers  tfaom:  which,  they  say,  is  good  for  the 
filling  sickness. 

662.  It  hath  been  obserred  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients, that  howsoever  cold  or  easterly  winds  are 
thought  to  be  great  enemies  of  fruit,  yet  neverthe- 
less south  winds  are  also  found  to  do  hurt,  especial- 
ly in  the  blossoming  time  ;  and  the  more  if  showers 
follow.  It  seemeth  they  call  forth  the  moisture  too 
fast.  The  west  winds  are  the  best.  It  hath  been 
observed  also,  that  green  and  open  winters  do  hurt 
trees;  insomuch  as  if  two  or  three  such  winters 
come  together,  almond-trees,  and  some  other  trees, 
will  die.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  the  former, 
because  the  last  of  the  earth  overspendeth  itself: 
howsoever  some  other  of  the  ancients  have  com- 
mended warm  winters. 

663.  Snows  lying  long  cause  a  fruitful  year ;  for 
first,  they  keep  in  the  strength  of  the  earth;  se* 
condly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain  ;  for 
in  mow,  the  earth  doth,  as  it  were,  sack  the  water 
as  out  of  the  teat:  thirdly,  the  noistuTe  of  snow  is 
the  finest  moisture,  for  it  is  the  froth  of  the  cloudy 
waters. 

664.  Showers  if  they  come  a  little  before  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to  all  succulent  and  moist 
fruits;  as  vines,  olives,  pomegranates;  yet  it  is  rather 
for  plenty  than  for  goodness ;  for  the  best  vines  are 
in  the  driest  vintages :  small  showers  are  likewise 
good  for  com,  so  as  parching  heats  come  not  upon 
them.  Generally  night  showers  are  better  than 
day  showers,  for  (hat  the  sun  followAh  not  so  fast 
upon  them ;  and  we  see  even  in  watering  by  the 
hand,  it  is  best  in  sunmier  time  to  water  in  the 
evening. 

665.  The  differences  oS  earUis,  and  the  trial  of 
them,  are  worthy  to  be  diligently  inquired.  The 
earth,  that  with  showers  doth  eaailiest  soften,  is 
commended ;  and  yet  some  earth  of  that  kind  will 
be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  showers.  The 
earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plough  a  great  clod, 
is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller 
clod.  The  earth  that  putteth  forth  moss  easily,  and 
may  be  called  mouldy,  is  not  good.  The  earth  that 
smelleth  well  upon  the  digging  or  plotighing  is  com- 
mended ;  as  containing  the  juice  of  vegetables  almost 
already  prepared.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  the 
ends  of  low  rainbows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of 
earth  than  upon  another;  as  it  may  well  be;  for 
that  that  earth  is  most  roscid :  and  therefore  it  is 
commended  for  a  sign  of  good  earth.  The  poor- 
ness of  the  herbs,  it  is  plain,  show  the  poorness  of 
the  earth  t  and  especially  if  they  be  in  colour  more 
Auk :  but  if  the  herbs  show  withered,  or  blasted 
at  the  top,  it  sfaoweth  the  earth  to  be  very  eolA ; 
and  so  doth  the  mossiness  of  trees.    The  earth, 


whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched  with  the  sun,  ajid 
toasted,  is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  its 
own  nature.  The  tender,  cheaeome,  and  mellow 
earth,  is  the  best,  being  mere  mould,  between  the 
two  extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  especially  if  it  be 
not  loamy  and  binding.  The  earth,  that  after  rain 
will  scarcely  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  fruitful ;  for 
it  is  cleaving  and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  strange,  which  is  observed  hy  some  <^ 
the  ancients,  that  dust  helpeth  the  frnitftilneBB  of 
trees,  and  of  vines  by  name ;  insomuch  as  ttiey  cast 
dust  upon  them  of  purpose.  It  should  seem,  that 
that  powdering,  when  a  shower  cometh,  maketh  a 
kind  of  soiling  to  the  tree,  being  earth  and  water 
finely  laid  on.  And  they  note,  that  countries  where 
the  fields  and  ways  are  dusty  bear  the  best  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an  ex- 
cellent help  to  trees,  to  lay  the  stalks  and  leaves  of 
lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into  the 
ground  where  you  will  sow  com.  The  burning  also 
of  the  cuttings  of  rines,  and  casting  them  upon  land, 
doth  much  good.  And  it  was  generally  received  of 
old,  that  dunging  of  grounds  when  the  west  wind 
hloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  doth 
greatly  help;  the  earth,  as  it  seemeth,  being  then 
more  thirsty  and  open  to  receive  the  dung. 

668.  The  grafting  vines  upon  vines,  as  I  take 
it,  is  not  now  in  use ;  the  ancients  had  it,  and  that 
three  ways:  the  first  was  incision,  which  is  the  or. 
dinary  manner  of  grafting:  the  second  was  terebra- 
tion  through  the  middle  of  the  stock,  and  putting  in 
the  cions  there :  and  the  third  was  paring  of  two 
rines  that  grow  together  to  the  marrow,  and  bind- 
ing them  close. 

669.  The  diseases  and  ill  accidents  of  com  are 
worthy  to  be  inquired :  and  would  be  more  worthy 
to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  men's  power  lo  help 
them ;  whereas  many  of  them  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greatest,  which,  out  of 
question,  cometh  by  closeness  of  air;  and  therefore 
in  hills,  or  large  champain  grounds,  it  seldom  cometh ; 
such  as  is  with  us  York's  woald.  This  cannot  be 
remedied,  otherwise  than  that  in  eonntriea  of  small 
enclosure  the  grounds  he  tamed  into  larger  fields : 
which  I  have  known  to  do  good  In  some  farms. 
Another  disease  is  the  putting  fbrth  of  wild  oats, 
whereinto  com  oftentimes,  especially  barley,  doth  de- 
generate. It  happeneth  chiefly  from  the  weakness 
of  the  grain  that  is  sown ;  for  if  it  be  either  too  old 
or  mouldy,  it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats.  Another 
disease  is  the  satiety  of  the  ground ;  for  if  you  sow 
one  ground  still  with  the  same  com,  I  mean  not  the 
same  com  that  grew  upon  the  same  ground,  but  the 
same  kind  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  &c.  it  will 
prosper  but  poorly  :  therefore  besides  the  resting  of 
the  ground  you  must  vary  the  seed.  Another  ill 
accident  is  from  the  winds,  which  hurt  at  two  times ; 
at  the  flowering,  by  shaking  oflf  the  flowers ;  and  at 
the  full  ripening,  by  shaking  out  the  com.  Another 
ill  accident  is  drought  at  the  spindling  of  the  com, 
which  with  ns  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries  com- 
mon :  insomneh  as  the  word  calamitas  was  firat  de- 
rived frmn  cdamus,  when  the  com  could  not  get  oat 
of  the  stalk.   Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at 
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sowing  tinw,  which  with  ns  breedeth  mach  dearth, 
intomuch  u  the  com  never  cometh  np  i  and  many 
6mti  tbey  are  forced  to  re-BOW  summer  e<»n  where 
they  sowed  winter  eoni.  Another  ill  accident  la 
Utin  frosts  eontinned  without  snow,  especially  in 
(be  begtmung  of  the  winter,  after  the  seed  is  new 
•Dwo.  Another  disease  is  worms,  which  sometimes 
breed  in  the  root,  and  happen  upon  hot  sans  and 
■howen  immediately  after  the  sowing ;  and  another 
worn)  breedeth  in  the  ear  itself,  especially  when  hot 
sotu  break  often  out  of  clouds.  Another  disease  ia 
veedi ;  and  they  are  snch  as  either  choke  and  over- 
shadow tfae  com,  and  bear  it  down ;  or  starve  the 
toni,  and  deceive  it  of  nouriahment  Another  dis- 
tMc  is  orer-rankncss  of  the  com ;  which  they  use 
to  remedy  by  mowing  it  after  it  is  come  up ;  or  put- 
ting sheep  into  it  Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of 
eon  with  great  rains,  near  or  in  harvest  Another 
iB  sGcident  is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have  tonched 
oil,  or  any  thinj;  that  is  fat ;  for  those  siibatanoes 
bare  an  antipathy  with  nourishment  of  water. 

670.  The  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  com  have 
bmi  obaerred  as  ft^oweth.  The  steeping  of  the 
pain,  befine  sowing,  a  little  time  in  wine,  is  thought 
ajinaerTatiTe:  Aie  mingling  of  seed-com  with  ashes 
11  tbm^bt  to  be  good :  the  sowing  at  the  wmie  of 
dK  noon,  is  thought  to  make  the  com  sound :  it 
bath  not  been  practised,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  of 
Qtt  to  make  some  miscellane  in  com ;  as  if  yon  sow 
a  fcw  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat  will  be  the 
better.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  sowing  of 
com  with  honseleek  doth  good.  Though  grain  that 
toucheth  oil  or  fat  receiveth  hurt,  yet  (he  steeping 
of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil,  when  it  beginneth  to  potrify, 
which  they  call  amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it 
apiait  worms.  It  is  reported  also,  that  if  com  be 
oKwed,  it  will  make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier, 
nd  hiving  more  of  the  husk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  seed  of  a  yenr  <dd 
>•  the  best ;  and  of  two  or  three  years  is  worse ;  and 
■bat  which  is  more  old  is  qnite  barren  i  though,  no 
donbt,  BMne  seed  and  grains  last  better  than  others. 
Ibe  com  which  in  the  vanning  lieth  lowest  ia  the 
Ixat :  and  the  com  which  broken  or  bitten  retatneth 
>  Hide  yelUnmesB,  is  better  than  that  which  ia  very 
vhite. 

673.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  of  all  roots  of 
herha,  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the  farthest  into  the 
cailh;  insomuch  that  it  hath  been  known  to  go 
three  eolHts  deep :  and  that  it  is  the  root  that  con- 
tiDneth  fit  longest  to  be  set  again,  of  any  root  that 
ro*e(h.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  hert^  that,  as  it 
swDdh,  loveth  the  earth,  and  ia  not  mnoh  drawn 
^  the  son. 

673.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  wane  herbs  like 
being  watered  with  salt  water ;  aa  radish,  bee^ 

IH,  pennyroyal :  this  trial  would  be  extended  to 
■one  other  herba ;  especially  such  as  are  atrong,  as 
tungon,  mostard-aeed,  rocket^  and  the  like. 

674.  It  is  strange  that  ia  generally  received,  how 
■we  poHoooaB  beasts  afii»t  odorate  and  wholesome 
bobs;  as  that  the  snake  loveth  fennel;  that  the 
^  wiH  be  much  under  sage ;  that  frogs  will  be  in 
■iBqwfoiL  It  nay  be  it  is  nther  the  shade,  or  other 


coverture,  that  tbey  take  liking  in,  than  the  virtue 
of  the  herb. 

675.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  1 
doubt  it  ia  too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one 
could  discern  what  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are  like  to 
be  in  plenty  or  scarcity,  by  some  signs  and  prog- 
nostics in  the  beginning  of  the  year:  for  as  for  those 
that  are  like  to  be  in  ^nty,  they  may  be  burgained 
for  upon  the  ground  i  as  the  old  relation  was  of 
Thales;  who,  to  show  how  easy  it  whs  for  a  phi- 
losopher to  be  rich,  when  he  foresaw  a  great  plenty 
of  olives,  made  a  monopoly  of  them.  And  for  scar- 
city, men  may  make  profit  in  keeping  better  the  old 
store.  Long  continuance  of  snow  is  believed  to 
make  a  fruitful  year  of  com;  an  early  winter,  or  a 
very  late  winter,  a  barren  year  of  com ;  an  open 
and  serene  winter,  an  ill  year  of  fruit :  these  we 
have  partly  touched  before;  but  other  prognostics 
of  like  nature  are  diligently  to  be  inquired. 

676.  There  seem  to  be  in  some  plants  singulari- 
ties, wherein  they  differ  from  all  other ;  the  oUve 
hath  the  mly  part  only  on  the  outside  i  whereas  all 
other  ftmits  have  it  in  the  nut  or  kernel.  The  fir 
hath,  in  eflfect,  no  stone,  nut,  nor  kernel ;  except  you 
will  count  the  little  grains  kernels.  The  pomegra- 
nate and  pine-apple  have  only  amongst  fraits  grains 
distinct  in  several  cells.  No  herbs  have  curled 
leaves  hut  cabbage  and  cabbage-lettuce.  None  have 
doubled  leaves,  one  belonging  to  the  stalk,  another 
to  the  frait  or  seed,  but  the  artichoke.  No  flower 
hath  that  kind  of  spread  that  the  woodbine  hath. 
This  may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation ;  for  it 
ahoweth  that  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,  in  the 
producing  of  some  species,  a  composition  of  matter, 
which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  he  much  diversified : 
in  others,  such  as  happeneth  rarely,  and  admitteth 
little  variety :  for  so  it  is  likewise  in  beasts :  dogs 
have  a  resemblance  wiUi  yttAvn  and  foxes;  horses 
with  asses ;  Idne  with  huffles ;  hares  with  coneys, 
&c.  And  BO  in  birda;  kites  and  kestrels  have  a 
resemUance  with  hawks  t  cmnmoi  dovea  with  ring- 
doves and  turtles ;  blackbirds  with  thrushes  and 
mavises ;  crows  with  ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  &c. 
But  elephants  and  swine  amongst  beasts ;  and  the 
bird  of  paradise  and  the  peacock  amongst  birds;  and 
some  few  others,  have  scarce  any  other  species  that 
have  affinity  with  them. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants,  and  their 
virtues,  to  herbals,  and  other  like  books  of  natural 
history ;  wherein  men's  diligence  hath  been  great, 
even  to  curiosity:  for  our  experiments  are  only  such 
as  do  ever  ascend  a  degree  to  the  deriving  <^  causes, 
and  extracting  of  axioms,  which  we  are  not  ignorant 
but  that  some  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  also  laboured ;  but  their  caaaea  and 
axioma  are  so  full  of  imagination,  and  so  infected 
with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they  are  mere 
inquinations  of  experience,  and  concoct  it  not. 

Ezperiment  toiitary  touching  healing  of  wounds. 

677-  It  hath  been  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  that  skins,  especially  of  rams,  newly  pulled 
ofiT,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  stripes,  do  keep 
them  from  swelling  and  exulcerating ;  and  likewise 
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heal  them  and  dose  them  up;  and  that  the  whites 

of  eggs  do  the  same.  The  cause  is  a  temperate 
conglutination ;  for  both  bodies  are  clammy  and 
viscous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of  hmnours  to  the 
hurts,  vithout  penning  them  in  too  much. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  fat  diffused  in  JUsh. 

6r8.  You  may  turn  almost  all  flesh  into  a  fatty 
substance,  if  you  take  flesh  and  cut  it  into  pieces, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glass  covered  vith  parch- 
m£nt ;  and  so  let  the  glass  stand  six  or  seven  hours 
in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment  of  pro- 
fit for  making  of  fat  or  grease  for  many  nsei;  but 
then  it  must  be  of  such  flesh  as  is  hot  edible ;  as 
horses,  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  badgers,  &c. 

Exiperiment  afditary  touching  ripening  of  drink 
before  the  time, 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  aneients,  that 
new  wine  put  into  vessels  well  stopped,  and  the 
vessels  let  down  into  the  sea,  will  accelerate  very 
much  the  making  of  them  ripe  and  potable.  The 
same  would  be  tried  in  wort 

Experiment  solitary  touching  pilostly  and  plumage. 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and  savage 
men  more  than  civil ;  and  the  plumage  of  birds  ex- 
ceedeth  the  pilosity  of  beasts.  The  cause  of  the 
smoothness  in  men  is  not  any  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture,  though  that  indeed  causeth  pilosity;  but 
there  is  requisite  to  pilosity,  not  so  much  heat  and 
moistare,  as  excrementitious  heat  and  moisture;  for 
whatsoever  assimilateth,  goeth  not  into  the  hair; 
and  excrementitious  moisture  aboundeth  most  in 
beasts^  and  men  that  are  more  savage.  Much  the 
same  reason  is  there  of  the  plumage  of  birds ;  for 
birds  assimilate  less  and  excern  more  than  beasts; 
for  their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flesh 
generally  more  dry:  besides,  they  have  not  instm- 
menls  for  urine ;  and  so  all  the  excrementitious 
moisture  goeth  into  the  feathers  :  and  therefore  it  is 
no  marvel,  though  birds  be  commonly  better  meat 
than  beasts,  because  their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more 
finely,  and  secemeth  more  subtilly.  Again,  the 
head  of  man  hath  hair  upon  the  first  birth,  which 
no  other  part  of  the  body  hath.  The  cause  may  be 
want  of  perspiration;  for  much  of  the  matter  of  hair, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth  by  in- 
sensible perspiration ;  and  besides,  the  skull  being 
of  a  more  solid  substance,  nourisheth  and  assimilat- 
eth less,  and  excemeth  more)  and  so  likewise  doth 
the  chin.  We  see  also,  that  hair  eometh  not  upon 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  soles  of  the  feet; 
which  are  parts  more  perspirable.  And  children 
likewise  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins  are  more 
perspirable. 

Experiment  eMtary  touching  the  quichnese  of 

motion  in  birds. 

681.  Birds  are  of  swifter  motion  than  beasts; 
for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is  swi^r  than  the  race 
of  any  beasts.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  in 
birds  are  in  greater  proportion,  in  comparison  of  the 
bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  beasts :  for  as  for  the 


reason  that  some  give,  that  they  are  partly  carried, 
whereas  beasts  go,  that  is  nothing;  for  by  that 
reason  swimming  should  be  swifter  than  ronning : 
and  that  kind  of  carriage  also  is  not  without  labour 
of  the  wing. 

Experiment  tciitary  touching  the  different  eleamees 

of  the  sea. 

682.  The  sea  is  clearer  when  the  north  wind 
bloweth,  than  when  the  south  wind.  The  cause  is, 
forthst  salt  water  hath  a  little  oiliness  in  the  sur&ce 
thereof,  as  appeareth  in  very  hot  days :  and  again,  for 
that  the  southern  wind  relaxeth  the  water  siMnewbat ; 
and  no  water  boiling  is  so  clear  as  cold  water. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  different  heats  of 
fire  and  boiling  water. 

683.  Fire  bometh  wood,  making  it  flrat  Inminoas; 
then  black  and  brittle;  and  lastly,  broken  and  incine- 
rate;  scalding  water  doth  mme  of  these.  The  cause 
is,  for  that  by  fire  the  spirit  of  the  body  is  first  refined, 
and  then  emitted;  whereof  the  refining  or  attenu- 
ation causeth  the  light ;  and  the  emissicm,  first  the 
fragility,  and  after,  the  dissolution  into  ashes; 
neither  doth  any  other  body  enter :  but  in  water  the 
spirit  of  the  body  is  not  refined  so  much;  and  be- 
sides part  of  the  water  entereth,  which  doth  increase 
the  spirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguish  it:  therefore 
we  see  that  hot  water  will  quench  fire.  And  a^ain 
we  see,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water  doth  not 
much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  passeth,  hot  water 
worketh  the  efiects  of  fire ;  as  in  eggs  boiled  and 
roasted,  into  which  the  water  enteieth  not  at  all, 
there  is  scarce  difiierence  to  be  discerned :  bat  in  frvit. 
and  flesh,  whereinto  the  water  entereth  in  some 
part,  there  is  much  more  difference. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  qualification  of 
heal  by  moisture. 

684.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  as 
hath  been  observed,  is  not  very  much  heated,  so  as 
men  may  put  their  hand  under  the  vessel  and  remove 
it.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  moisture  of  water  as 
it  quencheth  coals  where  it  entereth,  so  it  doth  allay 
heat  where  it  toncheth:  and  therefore  note  wel^ 
that  moisture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  throagli 
bodies,  without  communication  of  some  substance, 
as  heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  manifest  effect* ; 
not  by  entrance  of  the  body,  but  by  qualifying  of  the 
heat  and  cold ;  as  we  see  in  this  instance :  and  we 
see,  likewise,  that  the  water  of  things  distilled  in 
water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  diffisreth  not  much 
from  the  water  of  things  Stilled  fire.  We  see 
also,  that  pewter  dishes  with  water  in  them  will  not 
melt  easily,  hut  without  it  they  will ;  nay  we  see 
more,  that  butter,  or  oil,  which  in  themselves  ue 
inflammable,  yet  by  virtue  of  their  musture  will  do 
the  like. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  yawning. 

685.  It  hath  been  noted  the  andenta,  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  pick  one's  ear  whilst  he  yawnrth. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the  inner  parch- 
ment of  the  ear  is  extended,  1^  the  drawing  in  of 
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the  ipuit  and  breath ;  for  in  yawoing,  and  sighing 
both,  the  ainrit  is  first  stnm^y  drawn  in,  and  then 

M!Dg\f  expelled. 

Experiment  sMtary  touching  the  hiccough. 

686.  It  bath  been  observed  hy  the  ancients,  that 
BMiiDg  doUi  CMM  the  hiccough.  The  cause  is, 
far  Aat  the  motion  of  the  hiccough  is  a  lifting  up  of 
the  ilaBaeh,  which  meesing  doth  somewhat  depress 
and  divert  die  motion  another  way.  For  first  we 
M  d)it  the  hiccough  comeA  of  fulness  of  meat, 
npeeiallf  in  ehildr«ai,  which  causeth  an  extension 
di  the  stomach :  we  see  also  it  ia  caused  by  acid 
mutt,  or  drinka^  which  is  by  the  pricliing  of  the 
(Untaeh ;  and  this  motion  is  ceased  either  by  diver- 
Noo,  or  detention  of  the  spirits ;  diversion,  as  in 
flKRing;  detention,  as  we  see  h<^diQgof  the  breath 
doth  help  somewhat  to  cease  the  hiccough ;  and 
pottiQg  a  man  into  an  earnest  study  doth  the  like, 
u  is  ctnnmoDly  used :  and  vinegar  put  to  the  noa- 
tiils,  or  gargarised,  doth  it  also  ;  for  that  it  is 
atriogent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  the  spirits. 

Erperiment  solitary  touching  meeting. 

687.  Looking  against  the  son  doth  induee  sneez- 
es. The  cause  ia  not  the  heating  of  the  nostrils, 
fiit  then  the  holding  np  of  the  nostrils  against  the 

thotm;fa  one  wink,  would  do  iti  Imt  the  drawing 
doin  of  Ae  moisture  of  the  brain ;  for  it  will  make 
^  eyes  run  with  water ;  and  the  drawing  of 
mm'itnre  to  the  eyes,  doth  draw  it  to  the  nostrils  by 
BOtiai  of  ccHisent ;  and  so  followeth  sneezing :  as 
nmnriwise,  the  tickling  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth 

the  moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by 
««»eiit !  for  they  also  will  water.  Bnt  yet  it  hath 
l«a  obaerved,  that  if  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  the 
nibbing  of  the  eyes  till  they  run  with  water  will 
prtfeai  iL  Whereof  the  cause  is,  for  that  the 
bBnoDr  which  was  descending  to  the  no^ls,  is 
dboted  to  the  eyes. 

^Jpmmmtt  solitary  touching  the  tgndemest  of 
tke  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  more  by  cdd  drink,  or  the 
I>k,  affected  than  the  other  parts.    The  cause  is 
liwble ;  the  one,  for  that  the  resistance  of  bone  to 
old  isgieater  than  of  flesh,  for  that  the  flesh  shrink- 
but  the  hone  resisteth,  whereby  the  cold  be- 
nneth  more  eager:  the  other  is,  for  that  the  teeth 
■R  parts  without  blood ;  whereas  blood  helpeth  to 
Talify  the  cold ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  the 
are  much  affected  with  cold,  for  that  they 
parts  without  blood ;  so  the  hones  in  sharp  colds 
brittle :  and  therefore  it  hath  been  seen,  that 
all  contusions  of  bones  in  bard  weather  are  more 
difficnlt  to  cure. 

Sxperiment  tolitary  touching  the  tongue. 

689.  It  hath  been  noted,  Uiat  the  Umgue  re- 
^eih  more  easily  tokens  of  diseases  than  the 
<>UKr  parts ;  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear  most 
m  the  blackness  of  the  tongue.  Again,  pyed  cattle 
^^ed  in  their  tongues,  &e.  The  cause  ia,  no 
wnhl,  the  tendeneat  of  the  part,  which  thereby  re- 


ceiveth  more  easily  all  alterations,  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  flesh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  taste. 

690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh 
things  taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter;  and  some- 
time loatbswne,  btit  never  sweet  The  cause  is,  the 
corrupting  of  the  moisture  about  the  tongue,  which 
many  times  tumeth  bitter,  and  salt,  and  loathsome ;  but 
sweet  never ;  for  the  rest  are  degrees  of  corruption. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  some  prognogtica  of 

pestilential  seasons. 

691.  It  was  observed  in  the  great  plague  of  the 
last  year,  tliat  there  were  seen  in  divers  ditches  and 
low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had 
tails  two  or  three  inches  long  at  the  least ;  wheress 
toads  usually  have  no  tails  at  all.  Which  argueth 
a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction  in  the  soil  and 
air.  It  is  reported  likewise,  that  rooti^  such  as 
carrots  and  parsnips,  are  more  sweet  and  lusdons  in 
infectious  years  than  in  other  years. 

Experirnent  solitary  touching  fecial  simples  far 
medicines. 

692.  Wise  phyaieians  should  with  all  diligence 
inquire,  what  simples  nature  yieldeth  that  have  ex- 
treme subtile  parts,  without  any  mordication  or 
acrimony :  for  they  undermine  that  which  is  hard ; 
they  open  that  which  is  stopped  and  shnt;  and  they 
expel  that  which  is  offensive,  gently,  without  too 
much  perturbation.  Of  this  kind  are  elder-Sowers ; 
which  therefore  are  proper  for  the  stone :  of  this  kind 
is  the  dwarf-pine ;  which  is  proper  for  the  jaundice : 
of  this  kind  is  hartshorn ;  which  is  proper  for  agues 
and  infections:  of  this  kind  is  piony  ;  which  is  pro- 
per for  stoppings  in  the  head :  of  this  kind  is  fumi- 
tory ;  which  is  proper  for  the  spleen :  and  a  number 
of  others.  Generally,  divers  creatures  bred  of 
putrefaction,  though  they  be  somewhat  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind ;  as  earth-worms,  timber-sows, 
snails,  &c.  And  I  conceive  that  the  trochisks  of 
vipers,  which  are  so  much  magnified,  and  the  fledi 
of  snakes  some  ways  condited,  and  corrected,  which 
of  late  are  grown  into  some  credit,  are  of  the  same 
nature.  So  the  parts  of  beasts  putrified,  as  casto- 
reum  and  musk,  which  have  extreme  subtile  parts, 
are  to  be  placed  amongst  them.  We  see  also,  that 
putrefactions  of  plants,  as  agaric  and  Jew's  ear,  are 
of  greatest  virtue.  The  cause  is,  for  that  putrefac- 
tion is  the  subtilest  of  all  motions  in  the  parts  of 
bodies :  and  since  we  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of 
hving  creatures,  which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say, 
if  they  could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us  immor- 
tal; the  next  is  for  subtilty  of  operation,  to  take 
bodies  putrified;  such  as  may  be  safely  taken. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  Venus. 

693.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
much  use  of  Venus  doth  dim  the  tight  {  and  yet 
eunuch^  which  are  nnaUe  to  generate,  are  neverthe- 
less also  dim-flighted.  The  cause  of  dimness  of  sight 
in  the  former,  is  the  expense  of  spirits;  in  the  latter, 
the  orePTOoisture  of  the  twain:  forthe  over-moisture 
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of  the  brain  dotb  thicken  the  spirits  visual,  and 
obstructeth  their  passages;  as  we  see  the  decay  in 
the  sight  in  age ;  where  also  the  diminution  of  the 
spirits  concnrreth  as  another  eanse:  we  see  also 
^at  blindness  cometh  rheums  and  cataracts. 
Now  in  euDuchi  there  are  all  thenotes  of  moisture ; 
as  the  swelling  of  dieir  thighs,  the  looseness  of  their 
belljr,  the  smoothness  of  their  skin,  See. 

694.  The  pleasure  in  the  act  of  Venus  is  the 
greatest  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses :  the  matching 
of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that  also  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  touch.  But  the  causes  are  profound. 
First,  all  the  organs  of  the  senses  qualify  the  motions 
of  the  spirits ;  and  make  so  many  several  species  of 
motions,  and  pleasures  or  displeasures  thereupon,  as 
there  be  diversities  of  organs.  The  instruments  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell,  are  of  several  frame; 
and  so  are  the  parts  for  generation.  Therefore  Sca- 
liger  doth  well  to  make  the  pleasnre  of  generation  a 
sixth  sense ;  and  if  there  were  any  other  differing 
organs,  and  qualified  perfbrations  for  the  spirits  to 
pa«%  there  would  be  more  than  the  fire  senses: 
neither  do  we  well  know,  whether  some  beasts  and 
Inrds  have  not  senses  that  we  know  not,  and  the 
very  scent  of  dogs  is  almost  a  sense  by  itself.  Se- 
condly, the  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  and 
deeper  than  those  of  the  other  senses  :  as  we  see  in 
warming  upon  cold ;  or  refrigeration  upon  heat : 
for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the 
offences  of  other  senses ;  so  likewise  are  the  pleasures. 
It  is  true,  that  the  affecting  of  the  spirits  immedi- 
ately, and,  as  it  were,  without  an  organ,  is  of  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  which  is  but  in  two  things : 
sweet  smells,  and  wine,  and  the  like  sweet  vapours. 
For  smells,  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in 
fetching  men  again  when  they  swoon :  for  drink, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  is  next 
the  pleasure  of  Venus ;  and  great  joys,  likewise, 
make  the  spirits  move  and  touch  themselves ;  and 
the  pleasnre  of  Venus  is  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

695.  It  hath  been  always  observed,  that  men  are 
more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the  winter,  and  women 
in  the  summer.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits, 
in  a  body  more  hot  and  dry,  as  the  spirits  of  men 
are,  by  the  summer  are  more  exhaled  and  dissipated; 
and  in  the  winter  more  condensed  and  kept  entire  ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  cold  and  moist,  as  women's  are, 
the  summer  doth  cherish  the  spirits,  andcalleth  them 
forth ;  the  winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore, 
the  abstinence,  or  intermission  of  the  nse  of  Venus 
in  moist  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  nnm- 
ber  of  diseases :  and  especially  dangerous  imposthu- 
mations.  The  reason  is  evident ;  for  that  it  is  a 
principal  evacuation,  especially  of  the  sinrits :  for  of 
the  spirits  there  is  scarce  any  evacuation  but  in 
Venus  and  exercise.  And  therefore  the  omission  of 
either  of  th«n  breedeth  all  diseases  of  repletirai. 

Escptrimenlt  in  contort  touching  the  ituecta. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  in- 
quiry :  and  as  the  nature  of  things  is  commonly  bet- 
ter perceived  in  small  than  in  great ;  and  in  imper- 
fect than  in  perfect ;  and  in  parts  than  in  whole  ; 
so  the  nature  of  vivi6cation  is  best  inquired  in 


creatures  bred  of  putrefection.  The  contemplation 
whereof  hath  many  excellent  frnits.  First,  in  dis- 
closing the  original  of  vivification.  Secondly,  in 
disclosing  the  original  of  figuration.  -Thirdly,  in 
disclosing  nai^  things  in  the  nature  of  perfect 
creatures,  which  in  them  lie  more  bidden.  And 
fourthly,  in  traducing  by  way  of  openUion,  scnne 
observations  on  the  .insecta,  to  work  effects  opoa 
perfect  creatures.  Note,  that  the  word  insecta  agreeth 
not  with  the  matter,  but  we  ever  use  it  for  brevity's 
sake,  intending  by  it  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction. 

696.  The  insecta  are  found  to  breed  oat  of  several 
matters :  some  breed  of  mud  or  dung ;  as  the  earth- 
worms, eels,  snakes,  &c.  For  they  are  both  putre- 
factions :  for  water  in  mud  doth  putrify,  as  not  able 
to  preserve  itself :  and  for  dung,  all  excremoits  are 
the  refuse  and  putrefections  of  nourishmenL  Some 
breed  in  wood,  both  growing  and  cut  down.  Query, 
in  what  woods  most,  and  at  what  seasons  f  We  see 
that  the  worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  them- 
selves into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber, 
but  not  in  the  timber ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  foond 
also  many  times  in  gardens,  where  no  logs  sre. 
But  it  seemeth  their  generation  requireth  a  cover- 
ture, both  from  sun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber 
is ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  venomous,  but  con- 
trariwise are  held  by  the  physicians  to  clarify  the 
blood.  It  is  observed  also,  that  cimices  are  found 
in  the  holes  of  bedsides.  Some  breed  in  the  hair  of 
living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes ;  which  are  bred 
by  the  sweat  close  kept,  and  somewhat  arefied  by 
tlie  hair.  The  excrements  of  living  creatures  do 
not  only  breed  insecta  when  they  are  excemed, 
but  also  while  they  are  in  the  body :  as  in  worms, 
whereto  children  are  most  subject,  and  are  chieflj 
in  the  guts.  And  it  hath  been  lately  observed  hy 
physicians,  that  in  nuuiy  pestilent  diseases^  then 
are  worms  found  in  tte  upper  parts  oi  tht  body, 
where  excrements  are  not,  but  mily  hamom  patri- 
fied.  Fleas  breed  principally  of  stmw  or  mats^ 
where  there  hath  been  a  Uule  inmstnre ;  or  the 
chamber  and  bed-stmw  kept  close  and  not  aired.  It 
is  received,  that  they  are  killed  by  strewing  worm- 
wood in  the  rooms.  And  it  is  truly  observed,  that 
bitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender 
putrefaction ;  and  they  be  things  that  are  iat  or 
sweet  that  are  aptest  to  putrify.  There  is  a  worm 
that  breedeth  in  meal,  of  the  shape  of  a  large  wfaite 
maRgot,  which  is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  night- 
ingales. The  moth  breedeth  upon  clotfi  and  other 
lanifices ;  especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and 
wet.  It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
There  is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred  under  ground, 
and  that  feedeth  upon  roots  i  as  parsnips,  carrots, 
&C.  SiMne  breed  in  waters,  especiaUy  shaded, 
but  they  must  be  standing  waters ;  as  the  water- 
spider  that  hath  six  legs.  The  fly  called  the  gad- 
fly, breedeth  of  somewhat  that  swimmeth  apon  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  is  most  about  ponds.  There 
is  a  worm  thst  breedeth  of  the  dregs  of  wine  decayed ; 
which  afterwards,  as  is  observed  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  tumeth  into  a  gnat  It  hath  been  observed 
by  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  that  breedeth 
in  old  snow,  and  is  ot  csima  reddish,  and  doll  of 
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notion,  and  dieth  toon  after  it  cometh  oat  of  mow. 
Whieh  diould  thov,  that  mow  hath  hi  it  a  ucret 
nnnth ;  for  else  it  could  hardly  Tirify.  And  the 
nuoD  of  the  djring  of  worm,  may  be  the  sudclm 
fxbiKDg  of  Aat  Uttle  spirit,  as  aoon  as  it  eonieth 
oat  of  the  cold,  which  had  shot  it  in.  For  as  batter- 
ffies  qaieken  with  heat,  which  were  benumbed  with 
cold;  so  spirits  may  exhale  with  heat,  which  were 
pRserred  in  cold.  It  is  affinned  both  by  the  an- 
dent  and  modem  observation,  that  in  fomaces  of 
copper  and  brass,  where  chalcites,  which  is  Titriol, 
ia  often  east  in  to  mend  the  working,  there  riseth 
niddenly  a  fly,  which  sometimes  moreth  as  if  it  took 
boid  of  the  walls  of  the  furnace ;  sometimeB  is  seen 
Mmng  in  the  fire  below;  and  dieth  presently  as 
mm  ss  it  is  ont  of  the  fiinisce :  which  is  a  noble 
instance  and  worthy  to  be  weighed ;  for  it  ahoweth, 
Aat  as  well  Ttolent  heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat 
of  firing  ereatnrea,  wiQ  Tinfy  if  it  have  matter  pro* 
portioodile.  Nov  the  great  uion  of  Tinflcadon 
it,  tliat  there  matt  be  heat  to  dikte  the  spirit  (tfthe 
body;  an  active  spirit  to  be  dilated  i  matter  viscons 
or  tenaeions  to  hold  in  the  spirit ;  and  that  matter 
to  be  pat  forth  and  figured.  Now  a  spirit  dilated 
hj  so  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the  fiTmace,  as  soon 
u  everit  cooleth  never  so  little,  congealeth  presently. 
And,  DO  doubt,  this  action  is  fiuthered  by  the  chal- 
cites, which  hath  a  spirit  that  will  put  forth  and 
genninate,  as  we  see  in  chemical  trials.  Briefly, 
noit  things  pntrified  bring  forth  insecta  of  several 
nun«j  but  we  will  not  take  upon  us  now  to  enu- 
Biente  them  all. 

697.  The  insecta  have  been  noted  by  the  ancients 
to  feed  little :  bat  this  hath  not  been  diligently  ob- 
■erred;  fiv  grasshoppers  eat  np  the  green  of  whole 
countries;  uid  silk-wfirms  devour  leaves  swiftly; 
■ad  ants  make  great  provisitm.  It  is  true,  that 
ptstiues  that  sleep  and  rest  much,  eat  little ;  as 
dormice  and  bats,  &c.  They  are  all  without  blood : 
vhieh  may  be,  for  that  the  juice  of  their  bodies  is 
«lroost  aH  one  ;  not  blood,  and  fiesh,  and  skin,  and 
bone,  as  in  perfect  creatures;  the  integral  parts 
liSTc  extreme  variety,  but  the  similar  parts  little. 
It  is  tree,  that  they  have,  some  of  them,  a  diaphragm 
■ad  an  intestine;  and  they  have  all  skins;  which 
in  most  of  the  insecta  are  cast  often.  They  are  not, 
gmendly,  of  long  life ;  yet  bees  have  been  known 
to  lire  seven  years:  and  snakes  are  thought,  the 
nther  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil,  to  live  till 
they  be  old :  and  eels,  which  many  times  breed  of 
potrefaction,  will  live  and  grow  very  long;  and 
thoK  that  interchange  from  worms  to  flies  in  the 
nnnmer,  and  from  flies  to  worms  in  the  winter, 
ktve  been  kept  in  boxes  fSonr  years  at  the  least 
Tet  there  are  certain  flies  that  are  railed  ephemera 
that  live  but  a  day.  The  cause  is  the  exility  of  the 
tpirit,  or  perhaps  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  for  that 
if  they  were  brought  in,  or  kept  close,  they  might 
fife  longer.  Many  of  the  insecta,  as  butterflies  and 
otber  flies,  revive  easily  when  they  seem  dead,  be- 
ing brooght  to  the  sun  or  fire.  The  oaosc  whereof 
is  the  diffusion  of  the  vital  spirit,  and  the  easy  di- 
lating of  it  by  a  little  heat.  They  stir  a  good  while 
after  their  heads  are  off,  or  that  they  be  cut  in 
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pieces ;  whieh  is  eansed  also,  for  that  their  vital 
wginta  are  more  difiiued  thzooghout  all  their  parts, 
and  less  confined  to  organs  than  in  perfect  creatures. 

698.  The  inseeta  have  voluntary  motion,  and 
theiefOTe  imagination;  and  whereas  some  of  the 
aneiente  have  said,  that  their  motion  is  indetermi- 
nate, and  their  imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negli- 
gently observed ;  for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their 
hills ;  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way  from 
a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles  off  to  their  hives. 
It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination 
more  mutable  and  giddy,  as  small  birds  likewise 
have.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
have  only  the  sense  of  feeling,  which  is  manifestly 
untrue ;  for  if  they  go  forth-right  to  a  place,  they 
must  needs  hare  sight;  besides,  they  delight  more 
in  one  flower  or  herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore 
have  taste:  and  bees  are  called  witfi  sound  upon 
brass,  and  therefore  they  have  hearing;  which 
showeth  likewise,  that  though  their  spirit  be  dif- 
fused, yet  there  is  a  seat  of  their  senses  in  thdr  head. 

Other  observations  c<mceming  the  insecta,  toge- 
ther with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we  refer  to  that 
place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of  animals 
in  generaL 

Bgptriment  solitary  toueking  leaping. 

699.  A  men  leapeth  belter  with  weights  in  his 
hands  than  vrithout.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
weight,  if  it  be  proportionable,  strengtheneth  the 
sinews  by  contracting  them.  For  otherwise,  where 
no  contraeticm  ia  needflil,  weight  hindereth.  As  we 
see  in  horse-races,  men  are  curious  to  foresee,  that 
there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon  the  one  horse 
more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leaping  with  weights 
the  arms  are  first  cast  backwards,  and  then  forwards, 
with  so  much  the  greater  force  ;  for  the  hands  go 
backward  befbre  they  take  their  rise.  Query,  if 
the  contrary  motion  ai  the  spirits  immediately  be- 
fore the  motion  we  intend,  doth  not  cause  the  sptrite 
as  it  were  to  break  forth  with  more  force ;  as  breath 
also,  drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  forcibly; 
and  in  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
pleasures of  the  senses,  especially  of  hearing. 

700.  Of  musical  tones  and  unequal  sounds  we 
have  spoken  before ;  but  touching  the  pleasure  and 
displeasure  of  the  senses,  not  so  fiilly.  Harsh 
sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened }  grin^ng 
of  one  stone  against  another ;  squraking  or  shriek- 
ing  noise ;  make  a  shivering  or  horror  in  the  body, 
and  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  canse  is,  for  that 
the  objects  of  the  ear  do  afifect  the  spirits,  imme- 
diately, most  with  pleasure  and  offence.  We  see 
there  is  no  colour  that  affecteth  the  eye  much  with 
displeasure;  there  be  sights  that  are  horrible,  be- 
cause they  excite  the  memory  of  things  that  are 
odious  or  fearful;  but  the  same  things  painted  do 
little  affect  As  for  smells,  tastes,  and  touches, 
they  be  things  that  do  affect  by  a  participation  or 
impulsion  of  the  body  of  the  object  So  it  is  sound 
alone  that  doth  immediately  and  incorporeally  afleet 
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most ;  this  is  most  manifest  in  music ;  nnd  concords 
and  discords  in  masic ;  for  all  sounds,  whether  they 
be  shaip  or  flat,  if  (hey  be  sweet,  have  a  roundnen 
and  equality;  and  if  they  be  hanh*  are  unequal ;  tot 
a  discord  iMelf  is  but  a  harshness  of  divers  sounds 
meeting.  It  is  true  that  inequali^  not  stayed  upon, 
bnt  pasflfing,  is  rather  an  increase  of  sweetness ; 
as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed  string ;  and  in  the 
rancity  of  a  trumpet  \  and  in  the  nightingale-pipe 
of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  discord  straight  falling  tipon 


a  concord  ;  bitt  if  you  stay  upon  it  it  is  offeiuire: 
and  therefore  there  be  these  three  degrees  of  pleas- 
ing and  displeasing  in  aoonds,  sweet  aoond^  discords, 
and  harsh  sounds,  which  we  call  by  divers  names, 
as  shriddng  or  gnUing,  such  as  we  now  speak  ot 
As  for  the  setdng  of  ihe  teeth  «i  edge,  ve  see 
plainly  what  an  mtereoniBe  Uiere  is  between  die 
teeth  and  the  organ  at  the  hearing,  by  the  taking 
of  the  end  of  &  bow  between  the  teeth  and  atiiking 
upon  the  string. 


CENTURY  VIII. 


EscperimKKt  tolitarjf  touching  vetn$  of  mudictnal 
earth. 

701 .  Tkbbb  be  minerals  and  fossils  in  great  va- 
riety ;  bnt  of  veins  of  earth  medicinal,  bnt  few ;  the 
chief  are,  terra  lemnia,  terra  sigillata  communis,  and 
bolus  wtnnins  1  whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the  diiet 
The  Tirtnes  of  Aem  an,  for  curing  of  wounds, 
stanching  of  blood,  stopping  of  fluxes,  and  rheums, 
and  arresting  the  spreading  of  poison,  infection,  and 
putrefiiction :  and  they  have  of  all  other  simples  the 
perfectest  and  purest  quality  of  drying,  with  little 
or  no  mixture  of  any  other  quality.  •  Yet  it  is  true, 
that  the  bole-armoniac  is  the  most  cold  of  them, 
and  that  terra  lemnia  is  the  most  hot ;  for  which 
cause  the  island  Lemnoa,  where  it  is  digged,  was  in 
the  old  fobuloos  ages  consecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  sponges. 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  gather- 
ed great  quantities  of  sponges,  which  are  gathered 
from  the  sides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were  a  large 
but  tough  moss.  It  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  because 
that  there  be  but  ttw  substanees,  plant*ltke,  that 
grow  deep  within  the  seai  for  they  are  gathered 
sometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep :  and  when  they  are 
laid  on  shore,  they  seem  to  be  of  great  bulk :  but 
crushed  together,  will  be  transported  in  a  very  small 
room. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  »ea-fish  put  in  fresh 
waters. 

703.  It  seemeth,  that  fish  that  are  used  to  the 
salt  water,  do  nevertheless  delight  more  in  fresh. 
We  see,  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into 
rivers,  though  it  be  against  the  stream.  At  the 
haven  of  Constantinople  you  shall  have  great  quan- 
tities of  fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  sea,  that 
when  they  come  into  the  fresh  water,  do  kiebriate, 
and  turn  up  their  bellies,  so  as  you  may  take  them 
with  your  hand.  1  doubt  there  hath  not  been  suf- 
fteimt  experiment  made  of  putting  sea  fish  into  fresh 
water  ponds,  and  pools.  It  is  a  thing  of  great  use 
and  pleasure ;  for  so  you  may  have  them  new  at 
some  good  distance  from  the  sea :  and  besides,  it 
may  be,  the  fish  wiU  eat  the  pleasanter,  and  may 
fall  to  breed.  And  it  is  said,  that  Colehester  oysters, 


which  are  put  into  pits,  where  the  sea  goeth  and 
Cometh,  but  yet  so  that  there  is  fresh  water  coming 
also  to  them  when  the  sea  voideth,  become  by  that 
means  fatter,  and  more  grown. 

Experiment  solitart/  touching  attraction  6jf  stWA- 
tude  of  substance. 

704.  The  Turkish  bow  givetfa  a  very  forcible 
shoot  I  insomnch  as  it  hath  been  known,  that  the 
arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target,  or  a  piece  of  braaa 
of  two  inches  thick :  but  that  which  is  more  strange, 
the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood,  hath  been 
known  to  pierce  throi^h  a  piece  of  wood  of  eight 
inches  thick.  And  it  is  certain,  that  we  had  in  use 
at  one  time,  for  sea  fight,  short  arrows,  which  they 
called  sprights,  without  any  other  heads,  save  wood 
sharpened ;  which  were  discharged  out  of  nsoskets, 
and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where 
a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  But  this  dependeth  open 
one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  all  nature  ;  which  is, 
that  similitude  of  substance  will  cause  attraction, 
where  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  mottmi  of 
gravity :  for  if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would 
draw  lead,  and  gold  would  draw  gdd,  wd  iron  would 
draw  inMi,  without  the  help  of  the  loadstone.  Bat 
this  same  motim  of  wei|^  nr  gtavi^,  which  is  a 
mere  motion  of  the  miUter,  and  hath  no  affinity  with 
the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  the  other  motion,  except 
itself  be  killed  by  a  violent  motion,  as  in  these  in- 
stances of  arrows ;  for  then  the  motion  of  attractitm 
by  similitude  of  substance  beginneth  to  show  itsel£. 
But  we  shall  handle  this  pcant  of  nature  fully  in  doe 
place. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  certain  drinis  in 
Turkey. 

705.  They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  east  certain 
confections,  which  they  caU  aenrets,  which  are  like 
to  candied  conserves,  and  are  made  of  sugar  and 
lemony  or  sugar  and  eitnms,  or  sngar  uid  violeta, 
and  some  other  flowers ;  and  some  mixture  of  am- 
ber for  the  more  delicate  persms :  and  those  they 
disscdve  in  water,  and  thereof  make  their  drink,  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  wine  by  their  law.  But  I 
do  much  marvel,  that  no  Englishman,  or  Dutchman, 
or  German,  doth  set  up  brewing  in  Constantim^le ; 
considering  they  have  snch  quantity  of  barley.  For 
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as  for  the  general  sort  of  men,  frugality  may  be  the 
eauM  of  drinkiog  water  i  for  that  it  is  no  small 
uTing  to  pay  nothing  for  one's  drink ;  but  the  bet- 
ter sort  might  well  be  at  the  cost  And  yet  I  won- 
der the  less  at  it,  because  I  see  France,  Italy,  or 
Spain,  have  not  taken  into  use  beer  or  ale ;  which, 
pnl»p%  if  they  did,  would  better  both  their  health* 
lad  thrir  oomplexioiu.  It  is  likely  it  would  be 
BMtter  of  great  gain  to  any  Aat  shonld  begin  it  in 

ExperimviUs  in  contort  touching  sveat. 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  sweat,  neverthe- 
kn,  eometh  not  in  the  parts  nnder  the  water.  The 
cause  is  ;  first,  for  that  sweat  is  A  kind  of  colliqua- 
tioD,  and  that  kind  of  eoUiqaatioo  is  not  made  eiAer 
In* ui  o?er-dry  heat,  or  an  oTer-moist  heat:  ftv  over- 
Doiitare  doth  somewhat  extinguish  the  heat,  as  we 
Kt  that  even  hot  water  quenchetfa  fire  {  and  orer- 
diy  heat  shotteth  the  pores :  and  therefore  men  will 
sooner  sweat  covered  before  the  son  or  fire,  than  if 
tbey  stood  naked  :  and  earthen  bottles,  filled  with 
hot  water,  do  provoke  in  bed  a  sweat  more  daintily 
thin  brick-bata  hot  Secondly,  hot  water  doth 
eaoK  eraporatioD  from  the  skin;  ao  as  it  spendeth 
the  matter  in  those  parts  under  the  water,  before  it 
munSb.  in  sweat  Again,  sweat  cometh  man  plen- 
tifiiOy,  if  the  heat  be  increased  by  degrees,  than  if 
it  be  greatest  at  first,  or  equaL  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by  a  gentle  heat 
tbn  by  a  more  violent ;  and  by  their  opening,  the 
(veat  issaeth  more  abundantly.  And  therefore 
t^fridans  may  do  well  when  they  provoke  sweat 
in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a  decoction  of  sudorific  herbs 
in  hot  water,  to  make  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
bottles ;  and  to  lay  in  the  bed  the  less  heated  first, 
u)d  after  half  an  hour,  the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  salt  in  taste ;  the  cause  is,  for  that 
that  part  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fresh  and 
■■ee^tnmeth  into  blood  and  flesh ;  and  the  sweat  is 
mlytfwt  part  which  is  separate  and  excemed.  Blood 
■ho  itw  hath  some  saltneas  more  disn  flesh  :  be- 
^BK  the  assimitation  into  Aesh  is  sot  without  a 
iiule  and  suMlIe  excretion  from  the  blood. 

708.  Sweat  eometh  forOi  more  out  of  the  upper 
puts  of  the  body  than  the  lower ;  the  reason  is, 
beanse  those  parts  are  more  replenished  with  spirits ; 
Mid  the  spirits  are  they  that  pat  forth  sweat ;  be- 
iides,  they  are  less  fleshy,  and  sweat  issueth,  chiefly, 
■nt  of  the  parts  that  are  less  fleshy,  and  mate  dry  t 
« the  forehead  and  breast 

709.  Men  sweat  more  in  sleep  than  waking ;  and 
fet  ileep  doth  rather  stay  other  fluxions,  than  canse 
'hem;  as  rheums,  looseness  of  the  body,  &c.  The 
'^xne  is,  for  that  in  sleep  the  heat  and  spirits  do 
utnrally  move  inwards,  and  there  rest.  But  when 
ihey  are  collected  once  within,  the  heat  becometh 
iton  violent  and  irritate  j  and  thereby  expelleth 
meat 

710.  Cold  sweats  an,  many  times,  mortal,  and 
Hu  death;  and  always  ill,  sod  suspected;  as  in 
pnt  fcRis,  bypocfaondriaeal  passions,  &e.  The 
ovM  is,  tot  that  cold  sweats  come  by  a  relaxation 

CmakiBg  of  the  spirits,  wheret^  the  moisture  of 
H  3 


the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts, 
severeth  and  issueth  out 

711.  In  those  diseases  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  sweat,  sweat  is  ill,  and  rather  to  be 
stayed ;  as  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  fiuxes  of 
the  belly  :  but  in  those  diseases  which  are  expelled 
by  sweat  it  easeth  and  lighteneth ;  as  in  agues, 
pestilences,  &e.  The  cause  ii^  for  that  sweat  in  the 
latter  sent  is  partly  critical,  and  sendeth  forth  the 
matter  that  oifeiideth ;  but  in  the  former,  it  either 
pnceedeth  from  the  labour  of  the  spirits,  which 
showeth  them  oppressed ;  or  from  motion  of  consent 
when  nature,  not  able  to  expel  the  disease  where  it 
is  seated,  moveth  to  an  expulsion  indifferent  over  all 
the  body. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  glouMeorm. 

713.  The  natare  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto 
not  well  observed.  Thus  mnch  we  see  ;  that  they 
breed  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  summer ;  and 
that  they  breed  not  in  champain,  butin  bushes  and 
hedges.  Whereby  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the 
spirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not  to  he  refined  but 
by  summer  heats :  and  again,  that  by  reason  of  the 
foieness,  it  doth  easily  exhale.  In  Italy,  and  the 
hotter  countries,  there  is  a  fly  they  call  Lucciole, 
that  shineth  as  the  glow-worm  doth  1  and  it  may  be 
is  the  flying  glow-worm.  But  that  fly  is  chiefly 
upon  fens  and  marshes.  But  yet  the  two  former 
observations  bold ;  for  they  are  not  seen  but  in  the 
heat  of  summer ;  and  sedge,  or  other  green  of  the 
fens,  give  as  good  shade  as  bushes.  It  may  be  the 
glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not  so  for  as 
to  be  winged. 

Expsrimentt  in  contort  touching  the  imprettiont, 
which  the  pattiont  of  the  mind  nutic  upon  the 

body. 

713.  The  passions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the 
body  the  impressions  following.  Fear  causeth  pale- 
ness, trembling,  the  standing  of  the  hair  upright 
starting,  and  shrieking.  The  paleness  is  caused,  for 
that  the  blood- runneth  inward  to  succour  the  heart 
The  trembling  is  caused,  for  that  through  the  flight 
of  the  spirits  inward,  the  outward  parts  are  desti- 
tuted, and  not  sustained.  Standing  upright  of  the 
hair  is  caused,  for  that  by  afanttiog  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aslope  must  needs 
rise.  Starting  is  both  an  apprehension  of  the  thing 
feared,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking, 
and  likewise  an  inquisition  in  the  beginning,  what 
the  matter  should  be ;  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  mo- 
tion of  erection  :  and  therefore  when  a  man  would 
listen  suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteth;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend. 
Shrieking  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  striketh  the  spirits:  for  it  must  be  noted, 
that  many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitaUe  to 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  ofibrs  of 
nature,  and  cause  moticsis  by  consent ;  as  in  groan- 
ing or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  GriefandpaincauseaighingiSobbingigroan. 
ing,  screaming,  and  roaring ;  tears,  distorting  of  the 
face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  sweating.   Sighing  is 
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caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
brerith  to  refresh  the  heart  that  laboureth  ;  like  a 
great  draught  when  one  is  thirsty.  Sobbing  is  the 
same  thing  stronger.  Groaning,  and  screaming,  and 
roaring,  are  caused  by  an  appetite  of  expulsion,  as 
hath  been  said :  for  when  the  spirits  cannot  expel 
the  thing  that  hurteth,  in  their  strife  to  do  it,  by 
motion  of  consent,  they  expel  the  voice.  And  this 
is  when  the  spirits  yield,  and  give  over  to  resist : 
for  if  one  do  constanUy  resist  pain,  he  will  not  groan. 
Tears  are  caused  by  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the 
brain ;  which  contraction  by  consequence  nstringeih 
the  moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  rears 
into  the  eyes.  And  this  contraction  or  compression 
causeth  also  wringing  of  the  hands  {  for  wringing  is 
a  gesture  of  expression  of  moisture.  The  distorting 
of  the  face  is  caused  by  a  contention,  first  to  bear 
and  resist,  and  then  to  expel ;  wtiieh  maketh  the 
parts  knit  first,  and  afterwards  open.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth  is  cansed,  likewise,  by  a  gathering  and 
serring  of  the  spirits  together  to  resist,  which 
maketh  the  teeth  also  to  set  hard  one  against  another. 
Sweating  is  also  a  compound  motion,  by  the  labour 
of  the  spirits,  first  to  resist,  and  then  to  expel. 

715.  Joy  causeth  a  cheerfulness  and  vigour  in 
the  eyes,  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
tears.  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatation  and 
coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts; 
which  maketh  them  more  lively  and  stirring.  We 
know  it  hath  been  seen,  that  excessive  sudden  joy 
hath  caused  present  death,  while  the  spirits  did 
spread  so  mnch  as  they  cmild  not  retire  again.  As 
fbr  tears,  they  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  upon  dilatation  the  spirits. 
For  compression  of  the  spirits  worketh  an  expres- 
sion of  the  moisture  of  the  brain  by  consent,  as 
hath  been  said  in  grief.  But  then  in  joy,  it  work- 
eth it  diversely ;  viz.  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture, 
when  the  spirits  dilate,  and  occupy  more  room. 

716.  Anger  causeth  paleness  in  some,  and  the 
going  and  coming  of  the  colour  in  others :  also 
trembling  in  some  :  swelling,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
stamping,  bending  of  the  fist.  Paleness,  and  going 
and  coming  of  the  colonr,  are  caused  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  spirits  about  the  heart ;  which  to  relVesh 
themselves,  call  in  more  spirits  from  the  outward 
parts.  And  if  the  paleness  be  alone,  without  send- 
ing forth  the  colour  i^in,  it  is  commonly  joined 
with  some  fear ;  but  in  many  there  is  no  paleness 
at  all,  bttt  contraria-ise  redness  about  the  cheeks  and 
gills ;  which  is  by  the  sending  forth  of  the  spirits 
in  an  appetite  to  revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is 
likewise  by  a  calling  in  of  the  spirits ;  and  is  com- 
monly when  anger  is  joined  with  fear.  Swelling  is 
caused,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  over- 
heating, and  by  a  liquefaction  or  boiling  of  the  hu- 
mours thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  is  from 
the  some  cause,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamping,  and 
bending  of  the  fist,  are  caused  by  an  imagination  of 
the  act  of  revenge. 

717-  Light  displeasure  or  dislike  causeth  shaking 
of  the  head,  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows. 
These  effects  arise  from  the  same  causes  that  trem- 
bling and  horror  do ;  namely,  from  the  retiring  of 


the  spirits,  but  in  a  less  degree.  For  the  shaking 
of  the  head  is  but  a  slow  and  definite  trembling ; 
and  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refusal ;  and  we  see  a^ao, 
that  a  dislike  causeth,  often,  that  gesture  of  the 
hand,  which.we  use  when  we  refuse  a  thing,  or  warn 
it  away.  The  frowning  and  knitting  of  tlie  brows 
is  a  gathering,  or  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in 
some  measure.  And  we  see  also  this  knitting  of 
the  brows  will  follow  upon  earnest  studying,  or  cogi- 
tation of  any  thing,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

718.  Shame  causeth  blushing,  and  casting  down 
of  the  eyes.  Blushing  is  the  resort  of  blood  to  the 
face ;  which  in  the  passion  of  shame  is  the  part  that 
laboureth  most.  And  although  the  blushing  will 
be  seen  in  the  whole  breast  if  it  be  naked,  yet  that 
is  but  in  passage  to  the  fiiee.  As  for  the  casting 
down  of  the  eyes,  it  proceedeth  ol  the  reverence  a 
mui  beareUi  to  other  men ;  whereby,  when  he  is 
ashamed,  he  caimot  endure  to  look  firmly  npim  others: 
and  we  see,  that  blushing,  and  the  casting  down  <rf 
the  eyes  both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many; 
"  ore  Pompeii  quid  moIliusP  nunqoam  non  ciwam 
pluribus  erubuit;"  and  likewise  when  we  come  be. 
fore  great  or  reverend  persons. 

719.  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears;  and  a  flexion 
or  cast  of  the  eye  aside.  Tears  come  from  the 
same  cause  that  -they  do  in  grief :  for  pity  is  but 
grief  in  another's  behalf.  The  cast  of  the  eye  is  a 
gesture  of  aversion,  or  lothness  to  behold  the  object 
of  pity. 

720.  Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  im- 
movable posture  of  the  bodyt  casting  up  of  the 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands.  For 
astonishment,  it  is  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the  mind 
upon  one  object  of  cogitation,  whenl^  it  doth  not 
s|ntiate  and  transcor,  as  it  nseth ;  for  in  wonder 
the  spirits  fly  not,  as  in  fear ;  but  only  settle,  and 
are  made  less  apt  to  move.  As  for  the  casting  up 
of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  it  is  a  kind 
of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  aathOT,  by 
power  and  providence,  of  strange  wonders, 

721.  Laughing  causeth  a  dilatation  of  the  mouth 
and  lips ;  a  continued  expulsion  of  the  breath,  with 
the  loud  noise,  which  maketh  the  interjection  of 
laughing ;  shaking  of  the  breasts  and  sides ;  run- 
ning of  the  eyes  with  wfcter,  if  it  he  violent  and  eon- 
tinued.  Wherein  first  it  is  to  be  understirad,  that 
laughing  is  scarce,  properly,  a  passion,  but  hath  its 
source  from  the  intellect ;  for  in  laughing  there 
ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  somewhat  ridicDions. 
And  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man.  Secondly,  that 
the  cause  of  laughing  is  but  a  light  touch  of  the 
spirits,  and  not  so  deep  an  impression  as  in  other 
passions.  And  therefore,  that  which  hath  no  affinity 
with  the  passions  of  the  mind,  it  is  moved,  and  that 
in  great  vehemency,  only  by  lickhng  some  parts  of 
the  body  :  and  we  see  that  men  even  in  a  grieved  state 
of  mind,  yet  cannot  sometimes  forbear  laughing. 
Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with  some  degree  of  de- 
light :  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  some  affinity 
with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much  lighter  motion :  **  res 
severa  est  verum  gaudiom."  Fourthly,  that  the 
object  of  it  is  deformity,  absurdity,  shrewd  turns, 
and  the  like.    Now  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the 
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eflecU  before  mentioaed,  whereanto  these  general 
notrs  give  some  light.  For  the  dilatation  of  the 
mouth  Hod  lips,  continned  expulsion  of  the  breath 
ind  voice,  and  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides,  they 
proceed,  bU,  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits ;  espe- 
cially being  sudden.  So  likewise,  the  running  of 
the  eyes  with  water,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched, 
where  we  spake  of  the  tears  of  joy  and  grie£|  is  an 
effect  of  dilatation  of  the  spirits.  And  for  sud- 
denoesi^  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  matter :  for 
we  see,  that  any  shrewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon 
mothor,  or  any  deftnrmity,  &c.  moveth  laughter  in 
the  imtant ;  which  after  a  Utde  time  it  doth  not 
So  we  cannot  langh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  stale, 
bnt  whilst  it  is  new  :  and  even  in  tickling,  if  you 
liekle  the  sides,  and  give  warning;  or  give  a  hard 
or  eontintied  touch,  it  doth  not  move  laughter  so 

BOCh. 

722.  Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes,  and 
priapism.  The  cause  of  both  these  is,  for  that  in 
lost,  the  sight  and  the  touch  are  the  things  desired ; 
sod  therefore  the  spirits  resort  to  those  parts  which 
are  most  affbcted.  And  note  well  in  general,  for  that 
great  use  may  be  made  of  the  obsenration,  that,  ever- 
more, the  spirits,  in  all  passions,  resort  much  to  the 
partt  that  labour  most,  or  are  most  affected.  As  in 
the  last  which  bath  been  mentioned,  ttiey  resOTt  to 
die  eyes  and  venerous  parts :  in  fear  and  anger  to 
die  heart :  in  ahame  to  the  &ce :  and  in  light  dislikes 
to  the  head. 

SxperimetUa  in  eantort  touching  drunkenness, 

723.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and 
it  yet  believed,  that  the  sperm  of  drunken  men  is 
nifniitfiU.  The  cause  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moisten- 
ed, and  wanteth  spissitude  :  and  we  have  a  merry 
Bjing,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed  get  daughters. 

724.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  defect, 
(X  destitution  in  voluntary  motion.  They  reel  i 
they  tremble ;  they  cannot  stand,  nor  speak  strongs 
ly.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupy  part  of  the 

where  they  are ;  and  so  make  them  weak  to 
more.  And  therefore  drunken  men  are  apt  to  fall 
ukep:  and  opiates,  and  Btope&ctiTei,  as  poppy, 
hen-baiie,  hemlock,  &c.  induce  a  kind  of  drunken- 
^m,  by  the  groasness  of  their  vapour;  as  wine  doth 
If  Ike  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Beiides,  they  rob 
the  t)pnt»  animal  of  tbeir  matter,  whereby  they  are 
nnriihed :  for  the  spirits  of  the  wine  prey  upon  it 
u  well  as  they  :  and  so  they  make  the  apdrits  less 
nipple  and  apt  to  move. 

725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thiQg  tumeth 
round ;  they  imagine  also  that  things  come  upon 
them ;  they  see  not  well  things  afar  off ;  those  things 
that  they  see  near  hand,  they  see  out  of  their  place ; 
U)d  gometimes  they  see  things  double.  The  cause 
of  the  imagination  that  things  turn  round  is,  for 
that  the  spirits  themselves  turn,  being  compressied 
by  the  vapour  of  the  wine }  for  any  liquid  body  upon 
compression  tumeth,  as  we  see  in  water  :  and  it  is 
*ll  one  to  the  sight,  whether  the  viaoal  spirits  more, 
or  die  object  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And 
*e  Ke  that  long  taming  round  breedeth  the  same 
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imagination.  The  cause  of  the  imaginntion  that 
things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  spirits  visual 
themselves  draw  back  j  which  maketh  the  object 
seem  to  come  on ;  and  besides,  when  they  see  things 
turn  round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them  think  they 
come  upon  them.  The  cause  that  they  cannot  see 
things  afar  off,  is  the  weakness  of  the  spirits ;  for  in 
every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebration 
jmned  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round ;  which 
we  see  also  in  the  lighter  sort  of  swoonings.  The 
CRuse  of  seeing  things  out  of  their  place,  is  the  re> 
fraction  of  the  spirits  visual  \  fbr  the  vapour  is  as 
an  unequal  medium ;  and  it  is  as  the  sight  of  things 
out  of  place  in  water.  The  cause  of  seeing  things 
double,  is  the  swift  and  unquiet  motion,  of  the 
spirits,  being  oppressed,  to  and  fro ;  for  as  was  said 
before,  the  motion  of  the  spirits  visual,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  object,  make  the  same  appearances ;  and 
for  the  swift  motion  of  the  object,  we  see,  that  if  yon 
fillip  a  lute-string,  it  showeth  double  or  treble. 

726.  Men  are  sooner  drunk  with  small  draughts 
than  with  great  And  again,  wine  sugared  inebri- 
ateth  less  than  wine  pure.  The  cause  of  the  former 
is,  for  that  the  wine  descendeth  not  so  fast  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach,  bnt  maketh  longer  stay  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  sendeth  vapours 
fester  to  the  head  (  and  therefore  tnebriateth  sooner. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  sops  in  wine,  qtmntity  for 
quantity,  Inebriate  more  than  vine  of  itself.  The 
cause  of  the  latter  is,  for  that  the  sugar  doth  inspis- 
sate the  spirits  of  the  wine,  and  maketh  them  not  so 
easy  to  resolve  into  vapour.  Nay  farther,  it  is 
thought  to  be  some  remedy  against  inebriating,  if 
wine  sugared  be  taken  after  wine  pure.  And  the 
same  effect  is  wrought  either  by  oil  or  milk,  taken 
upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  help  or  hurt  of 
tctne,  though  moderately  used, 

727.  The  use  of  wine  in  dry  and  consumed  bodies 
is  hurtful ;  in  moist  and  full  bodies  it  is  good.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey 
upon  the  dew  or  radical  moisture,  as  they  term  i^ 
of  the  body,  and  so  deceive  the  animal  spirits.  But 
where  there  is  moisture  enough,  or  superfluous, 
there  wine  helpeth  to  digest,  and  desiccate  the 
moisture. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  caterpillars. 

728.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general 
of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves ;  for  we 
see  infinite  number  of  caterpillars  which  breed  upon 
trees  and  hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
or  hedges  are  in  great  part  consumed  ;  as  well  by 
their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their  feeding 
upon  the  leaf.  They  breed  in  the  spring  chiefly, 
because  then  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf.  And  they 
breed  commonly  when  the  east  winds  have  much 
blown ;  the  cause  whereof  is,  the  dryness  of  that 
wind}  for  to  all  vivification  upon  putrefaction,  it  is 
requisite  the  matter  be  not  too  moist :  and  therefore 
we  see  they  have  cobwebs  about  them,  whieh  is  a 
sign  of  a  slimy  dryness  j  as  wc  see  upon  the  ground, 
whereupon,  by  dew  and  son,  cobwebs  breed  all  over. 
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We  Bee  also  the  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the 
inward  parts  of  rosea,  especially  not  blown,  where 
the  denr  sticketh;  but  especially  caterpillars,  both 
the  greatest,  and  the  most,  breed  upon  cabbages, 
which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  apt  to  putrify.  The 
caterpillar,  toirards  the  end  of  summer,  waxeth 
volatile,  and  tumeth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps  some 
other  fly.  There  is  a  caterpillar  that  hath  a  fur  or 
doiro  upon  it,  and  seemeth  to  have  affinity  vith  the 
ailk-worm. 

BcepertmmU  toUtary  touching  tktfiuM  eantkmdes. 

729.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm  or 
caterpillar,  but  peenliBr  to  certain  fhiit-trees  i  as  are 
the  fig-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild  brier ;  all 
which  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  fhiit  that  hath  a  kind  of 
secret  biting  or  sharpness :  for  the  fig  hath  &  milk  in 
it  that  is  sweet  and  corrosive ;  the  pine-apple  hath  a 
kernel  that  is  strong  and  abstersive  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
brier  is  said  to  make  children,  or  those  that  eat  them, 
scabbed.  And  therefore  no  marvel,  though  cantha- 
rides have  such  a  corrosive  and  cauterising  quntiry  ; 
for  there  is  not  any  other  of  the  insecta,  but  is  bred 
of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is 
bright  coloured ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  delicate 
coloured  dragcm-flies  may  have  likewise  some  eorro- 
sive  quality. 

Experiments  in  etmort  touching  Utstitude. 

730.  Lassitode  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anoint- 
fI^:  with  aiX  and  warm  water.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  all  lastitade  is  a  kind  of  eontasioB,  and  com- 
pression of  parts;  and  bathing  and  ancnnting  give  a 
relaxation  or  emollition;  and  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
water  is  better  than  either  of  them  alone  ;  becaase 
water  entereth  better  into  the  pores,  and  oil  after 
entry  eofteneth  better.  It  is  found  also,  that  the 
taking  of  tobacco  doth  help  and  discharge  lassitude. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  partly,  because  by  cheering 
or  comforting  of  the  spirits,  it  openeth  the  parts 
compressed  or  contused ;  and  chiefly  because  it  re- 
freshes the  spirits  by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and 
so  dischargeth  weariness,  as  sleep  likewise  doth. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hiU,  the  knees  will  be  most 
weaiyt  in  going  down  a  hill,  the  thighs.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man 
goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth 
most  upon  the  knees ;  and  in  going  down  the  hill, 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  catting  of  the  skin 
and  skell  in  seme  creatures. 

732.  The  casting  of  the  akin  is  by  the  ancients 
compared  to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  caul, 
but  not  rightly  :  for  that  were  to  make  every  cast- 
ing of  the  skin  a  new  birth  :  and  besides,  the  secun- 
dine is  but  a  general  cover,  not  shaped  according  to 
the  parts,  but  the  skin  is  shaped  according  to  the 
parts.  The  creatures  that  cast  their  skin  are  the 
snake,  the  viper,  the  grasshopper,  the  lizard,  the 
silk-worm,  &c.  Those  that  cast  their  shell  are,  the 
l(^ter,  the  crab,  the  crawfish,  the  hodmandod  or 
dodman,  the  tortoise,  &c.  The  old  skins  are  found, 
but  the  old  shells  never :  so  as  it  is  like,  they  scale 


o%  and  crumble  away  by  degrees.  And  they  are 
known  by  the  extreme  tenderness  and  softness  of  the 
new  shell,  and  sometimes  by  the  freshness  of  the 
colour  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and 
shell  should  seem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter 
in  those  creatures  that  is  fit  to  make  skin  or  shell : 
and  again,  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  it  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  patteth  off 
the  old :  so  we  see,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  yonng 
horn  that  patteth  off  the  old;  and  in  Irir^  flu 
young  fiea^en  put  off  the  old :  and  so  birds  that 
have  much  matter  for  their  beak,  cast  their  beaki^ 
the  new  beak  putting  off  the  old. 

Experiments  in  contort  touching  the  postures  tks 

body. 

733.  Lying  not  erect,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the 
making  of  the  bed  ;  or  vith  the  legs  gathered  np, 
which  is  in  the  posture  of  the  body,  is  the  more 
wholesome.  The  reason  is,  the  better  comforting 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  by  that  less  pensile ;  and 
we  see  that  in  weak  stomachs,  the  laying  up  of  the 
legs  high,  and  the  knees  almost  to  the  moatb, 
helpeth  and  comforteth.  We  see  also,  that  gslley- 
slaves,  notwithstanding  their  misery  otherwise,  are 
commonly  fat  and  fleshy  ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  stomach  is  supported  somewhat  in  sitting,  and 
is  pensile  in  standing  or  gmng.  And  therefore,  fiir 
prolongation  of  life,  it  is  good  to  chooee  tboae 
exercises  where  the  limbs  move  more  than  the 
stomach  and  belly ;  as  in  rowing,  and  in  sawing, 
being  set 

734.  Megrims  and  giddiness  are  rather  when  we 
rise  after  long  sitting,  than  while  we  sit.  The 
cause  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were  gathered 
by  sitting,  by  the  sudden  motion  fly  more  up  into 
the  head. 

735.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  makedi  it 
numb,  and,  as  we  call  it,  asleep.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  compression  of  the  part  sufTereth  not  the 
spirits  to  have  free  access ;  and  therefore  when  ve 
come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  pricking,  which 
is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. 

Expei-iment  solitary  touching  pestilential  ywu 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  those  yeus  are 
pestilential  and  unwholesome,  when  there  are  greet 
numbers  of  frogs,  flies,  locusts,  &c.  The  eause  ii 
I^n  t  for  that  those  creatures  being  engendered  <rf 
putrefection,  when  they  aboond,  show  a  geneml  dis- 
position of  the  year,  and  constitution  of  the  air,  to 
diseases  of  putrefection.  And  the  same  prc^nostie, 
as  hath  lieen  said  before,  holdeth,  if  you  find  wonns 
in  oak-apples :  for  the  constitution  of  the  air  ap- 
pearetfa  more  suhtilly  in  any  of  these  things,  than 
to  the  sense  of  man. 

Experiment  eolilary  touching  the  prt^otties  of  herd 
winters. 

737.  It  is  an  observation  amongst  country  peopK 
that  years  of  store  of  haws  and  hips  do  commonly 
portend  cold  winters ;  and  they  ascribe  it  to  God'n 
providence,  tha^  as  the  Scri|rture  saith,  readieth 
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evrn  to  the  falUng  of  a  sparrov ;  and  much  more  is 
like  to  reach  to  the  preservation  of  birds  in  such 
•easons.  The  natural  cause  also  may  be  the  want 
of  heat,  and  abuodance  of  moisture,  in  the  summer 
precedent;  vhicb  putteth  fnlh  thoae  fruits,  and 
must  needs  leave  great  quantity  of  cold  vapours  not 
dissipated ;  which  eauseth  the  cold  of  the  winter 
iii^oinDg. 

Stptnwteut  tolUary  touching  medicines  tftai  con- 
dense and  relieve  the  tpiriis, 

738.  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee, 
made  Oi  a  berry  of  the  same  name,  as  black  a*  soot, 
ud  of  a  strong  scent,  hnt  not  aromatieal ;  which 
tb^  take,  beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as 
Ibey  can  drink  it :  and  they  take  it,  and  sit  at  it  in 
Ibeir  cofi^houses,  which  are  like  our  tarenu. 
This  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and 
bdpeth  digestion.  Certainly  this  berry  coffee,  the 
loot  and  leaf  beetle,  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  tear 
of  poppy,  opium,  of  which  the  Turks  are  great 
takers,  supposing  it  expelleth  all  fear,  do  all  con- 
dense the  spirits,  and  make  them  strong  and  ateger. 
Butitseemeth  they  are  taken  after  several  manners; 
for  coffee  and  opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in 
■moke,and  beede  is  but  champed  in  the  mouth  with 
a  little  lime.  It  is  Uke  there  are  more  of  them,  if 
Ihry  were  well  found  out,  and  well  corrected. 
Q*ert/,  of  henbane-seed  j  of  mandrake ;  of  saffron, 
rootandflower;  of  folinm indicum ;  of ambergrease; 
of  the  Auyrian  amomum,  if  it  may  be  had  {  and  of 
the  scarlet  powder  wfaidi  they  call  kennesj  and, 
genemlly,  of  all  snch  things  ai  do  inebriate  and 
provoke  deep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not  taken  in 
foot  or  seed,  which  are  more  forcible  ever  Aan 
leaves. 

BxperimtiU  tolitary  tnuAimg  paitUingt  9f  the  body. 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder,  made  of  a 
mineral  called  alcohol,  which  with  a  fine  long  pen- 
cil they  lay  under  their  eye-lids,  which  doth  colour 
(hem  black;  whereby  the  white  of  the  eye  is  set 
off  more  white.  With  the  same  powder  they  colour 
dso  the  hairs  of  their  eye-lids,  and  of  their  eye- 
brows, which  they  draw  into  embowed  arches.  You 
shall  find  that  Xenophon  maketh  mention,  that  the 
Medes  used  to  paint  their  eyes.  The  Turks  use 
with  the  same  tincture  to  colour  the  hair  of  their 
heads  and  beards  black.  And  divers  wiA  us  that 
ue  grown  grey,  and  yet  would  appear  young,  find 
means  to  make  their  hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as 
ihey  say,  widi  a  leaden  eoml^  tx  the  like.  As  for 
the  Chineses,  who  are  of  an  ill  eomplenon,  being 
olivagter,  they  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet,  especially 
their  king  and  grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  peo- 
ple, that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  themselves, 
but  they  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the  paint- 
ing may  not  be  taken  forth;  and  make  it  into  works. 
So  do  the  West  Indians;  and  so  did  the  ancient 
Picts  and  Britons;  so  that  it  seemeth  men  would 
have  the  colours  of  birds'  feathers,  if  they  could  tell 
how ;  or  at  least  they  wiD  hare  gay  ekins  instead 
of  gay  clothe*. 


Bxptriment  solitary  touching  the  use  of  beUhing 
and  anointiiig. 

740.  It  is  strange  that  the  use  of  bathing,  as  a 
part  of  diet,  is  left.  With  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
it  was  as  usual  as  eating  or  sleejang  ;  and  so  is  it 
amongst  the  Turks  at  this  day ;  whereas  with  us  it 
remaineth  but  as  a  part  of  physic.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  it,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,  was 
hurtful  to  health :  for  that  it  made  the  body  soft, 
and  easy  to  waste.  For  the  Turks  it  is  more  pro- 
per^ because  that  their  drinking  water  and  feeding 
upon  rice,  and  other  food  of  small  nourishment^ 
maketh  their  bodies  so  solid  and  hard,  as  you  need 
not  fear  that  bathing  should  make  them  frothy. 
Besides,  the  Turks  are  great  mtters,  and  seldom 
walk  J  whereby  they  sweat  less  and  need  bathing 
more.  But  yet  certain  it  is  that  bathing,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  anointing,  may  be  so  used  as  it  may  be  a 
great  help  to  health,  and  prolongation  of  life.  But 
hereof  we  shall  speak  in  due  place,  when  we  come 
to  handle  experiments  medicinal. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  chamhletling  of 
paper. 

741.  The  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  chamblet- 
ting  of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  divers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  severally,  in 
drops,  upon  water,  and  stir  the  water  lightly,  and 
then  wet  their  paper,  being  of  some  thickness,  with 
it,  and  the  paper  will  be  waved  and  veined,  like 
chamblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  eutlle-ink. 

742.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  blood  of  all 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  be  of  a  red  colour, 
and  only  the  blood  of  the  entile  should  be  as  black 
as  ink.  A  man  would  think,  that  the  cause  should 
be  the  high  concoction  of  that  blood ;  for  we  see  in 
ordinary  puddings,  that  the  boiling  tumeth  the 
blood  to  be  black ;  and  the  cuttle  is  accounted  a  de- 
licate meat,  and  is  much  in  request. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  inereate  of  lesighi  in 

earth. 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  yon  take 
earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Nile,  and 
preserve  it  in  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to 
be  wet  nor  wasted ;  and  weigh  it  daily,  it  will  not 
alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth  of  June,  which  is 
the  day  vdien  the  river  beginnetfa  to  rise  ;  and  then 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous,  tiU  the  river 
Cometh  to  its  height  Which  if  it  be  trae,  it  cannot 
be  caused  bnt  by  the  air,  which  then  beginneth  to 
condense ;  and  so  iumeth  widiin  that  small  mold  into 
a  degree  of  moisture,  which  prodncelb  weight  So 
it  hath  been  observed,  that  tobacco  cut,  and  weighed, 
and  then  dried  by  the  fire,  loseth  weight ;  and  after 
being  laid  in  the  open  air,  recovereth  weight  again. 
And  it  should  seem  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  river 
beginneth  to  increase,  the  whole  body  of  the  air 
thereabouts  snffereth  a  change :  for,  that  which  is 
more  strange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon  that 
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very  day  when  the  river  fint  riaeth,  great  plagues 
ID  Cairo  use  suddenly  to  Iweak  up. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  sleep. 

744.  Those  that  sre  very  cold,  and  especially  in 
their  feet,  cnnnot  get  to  sleep :  the  cause  may  be, 
for  that  in  sleep  is  required  a  free  respiration,  which 
cold  doth  shut  in  and  hinder;  for  we  see  that  in 
great  colds  one  can  scarce  draw  his  breath.  An- 
other cause  may  be,  for  that  cold  calleth  the  spirits 
to  succour  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  so  well  close, 
nnd  go  together  in  the  head :  which  is  ever  requi- 
site  to  sleep.  And  for  the  same  cause,  pain  and 
noise  hinder  sleep ;  and  darkness,  contrariwiiei  fur- 
thereth  sleep. 

745.  Some  noises,  whereof  we  spake  in  the 
hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help  sleep :  as  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  the  trickling  of  water,  ham- 
ming of  bees,  soft  singing,  reading,  &e.  The  eanae 
is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  spirits  a  gentle  atten- 
tion ;  and  whatsoever  moveth  attention  without  too 
much  labour  stilleth  the  natural  and  discursive  mo- 
tion of  the  spirits. 

746.  Sleep  nourisheth,  or  at  least  preserveth  bo- 
dies, a  long  time,  without  other  nourishment.  Beasts 
that  sleep  in  winter,  as  it  is  noted  of  wild  bears, 
during  their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  no- 
thing. Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hol- 
low close  places,  matted  one  upon  another :  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter  time, 
and  eat  nothing.  Query,  whether  bets  do  not  sleep 
all  winter,  and  spare  their  honey  P  Butterflies,  and 
other  flies,  do  not  only  sleep,  but  lie  as  dead  all  win- 
ter :  and  yet  with  a  little  heat  of  sun  or  fire,  revive 
again.  A  dormoose  both  winter  and  summer,  will 
sleep  some  days  together,  and  eat  nothing. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  teeth  and  hard 
substances  in  the  bodies  0/  living  creatures. 

To  restore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnale  naturs. 
It  may  be  thought  of.  But  howsoever,  the  nature 
of  the  teeth  deserveth  to  be  inquired  of,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  living  creatures'  bodies.  <> 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  that  are  of  hard  substance ;  the  skull,  the 
teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued  is  to- 
V'ards  the  head.  For  there  is  the  skull  of  an  entire 
bone ;  there  are  the  teeth ;  there  are  the  maxillary 
hones;  there  is  the  hard  bone  that  is  the  instrument 
of  hearing;  and  thence  issue  the  horns ;  so  that  the 
building  of  living  creatures'  bodies  is  lik^the  build- 
ing of  a  timber  house,  where  the  walls  and  other 
parts  have  columns  and  beams ;  bnt  the  roof  is,  in 
the  better  sort  of  houses,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone. 
As  for  birds,  they  have  three  other  hard  anbstances 
proper  to  them ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter 
with  the  teeth :  for  no  birds  have  teeth :  the  shell 
of  the  egg:  nnd  their  quills:  for  as  for  their  spur, 
it  is  but  a  nail.  But  no  living  creatures  that  have 
shells  Very  hard,  as  oyster*;,  cockles,  muscles,  scal- 
lops, crabs,  lobsters.  Crawfish,  shrimps,  and  especi- 
nlly  the  tortoise,  have  bonea  within  them,  but  only 
little  gristles. 


748.  Bones,  after  fuU  growth,  eontinne  at  a  stay ; 
and  so  doth  the  skull;  horns,  in  amne  CTeatnrea^  are 
cast  and  renewed ;  teeth  stand  at  a  stay,  except 

their  wearing :  as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually  : 
and  bills  and  beaks  will  overgrow,  and  stmiedmes 
be  cast  f  as  in  eagles  and  parrots. 

749.  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  body :  as  skull,  horns,  teeth,  nails,  and 
beaks :  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and  clad 
with  flesh.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  are  all  with- 
out bones ;  save  that  a  bone  is,  sometimes,  found  in 
the  heart  of  a  stag;  and  it  may  be  in  some  other 
creature. 

750.  The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow, 
within  it  The  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow, 
which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  brain ;  and  other 
bones  of  the  body  have  another.  The  jaw-bmes 
have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of  marrow 
dlfinsed.  Teeth  likewise  are  thought  to  have  a 
kind  of  marrow  diffused,  which  eauseth  the  aense 
and  pain ;  bat  it  is  rather  sinew ;  for  marrow  faalh 
no  sense;  no  more  than  blood.  Horn  is  alike 
throughout ;  and  so  is  the  nail. 

751.  None  other  of  the  hard  substances  have 
sense,  but  the  teeth ;  and  the  teeth  have  sense,  not 
only  of  pain  but  of  cold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  other  hard  sub- 
stances unto  their  several  places;  and  now  inquire 
only  of  the  teeth. 

752.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds; 
sharp,  as  the  fore-teeth ;  broad,  as  the  back-teeth, 
which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grindera ;  and 
pointed  teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. 
But  there  have  been  some  men  that  have  had  their 
teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with  smne 
little  mark  in  the  place  of  the  division ;  as  Pyrrhus 
had.  Some  creatures  have  ovn^long  or  out-growing 
teeth,  which  we  eali  fiuigs,  or  tusks :  as  boars,  pike^ 
salmons,  and  dogs,  though  less.  Some  tiving 
creatures  have  teeth  against  teeth ;  as  men  and 
horses  ;  and  some  have  teeth,  especially  their  mas- 
ter-teeth, indented  one  within  another  like  saws,  as 
lions;  and  so  again  have  dogs.  Some  fishes  have 
divers  rows  of  teeth  in  the  rooft  of  their  mouths ; 
as  pikes,  salmons,  trouts,  &e.  And  many  more  in 
salt  waters.  Snakes  and  other  serpents  have  venom- 
ous teeth ;  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  their 
sting. 

753.  No  beast  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth; 
and  no  beast  that  hath  teeth  above  wanteth  them 
below :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  the  same  kind,  it  fd- 
loweth  not,  that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not  into 
upper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns  i  nor  yet  e  con- 
verso  ;  for  does,  that  have  no  honu^  have  no  upper 
teeth. 

754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth  pot 
forth,  which  they  call  a  coifs  tooth ;  and  at  fonr 
years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which  hadi 
a  hole  as  big  as  yon  may  lay  a  pea  within  it ;  and 
that  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every  year ;  rill 
that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth,  and  the 
hole  gone ;  and  then  they  say,  that  the  mark  is  out 
of  the  horse's  mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  first,  when  the 
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chOd  is  about  a  year  and  half  old  ;  and  then  they 
cut  them,  and  new  come  about  seven  years  old. 
Bat  dmrs  have  backward  teeHi  come  forth  at  twenty, 
jt%  some  at  thirty  and  forty.  Query,  of  the  man- 
mof  Ae  coming  of  Oiem  forth.  They  tell  a  tale 
*^  Uie  old  Coontess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
wu  seven  score  years  old,  that  she  did  dentire  twice 
or  tliriee ;  casting  her  tAd  teeth,  and  others  eoming 
ID  their  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  sweetmeats;  and 
b^paintiDg  with  mercury;  and  by  things  over-hot; 
and  things  over-cold;  and  by  rheums.    And  the 

I    pun  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  sharpest  of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  these  things  are  to  be 
eomidered.  I .  Tiie  preserving  of  them.  2.  The 
keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them 
with  least  pain.  4.  The  staying  and  easing  of  the 
toothache.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial  teeth, 
where  teeth  hare  been  strucken  out.  6.  And  last 
of  bO,  that  great  one  of  restoring  teeth  in  age.  The 
iutuKea  that  give  any  tikeliho^  of  restoring  teeth 

age,  are  the  late  cmning  of  teeth  in  some  )  and 
Ae  renewing  of  the  bealcs  in  birds,  which  are  eom- 
natnial  with  teeth.  Query,  therefore,  more  par- 
HeulaHy  how  that  cometh.  And  again,  the  renew- 
ing of  horns.  But  yet  that  hath  not  been  known  to 
have  been  provoked  by  art ;  therefore  let  trial  be 
made,  whether  horns  may  be  procured  to  grow  in 
beasts  that  are  not  homed,  and  how  ?  And  whether 
ihey  may  be  procnred  to  come  larger  than  usual ;  as 
to  make  an  ox  or  a  deer  have  a  greater  head  of 
horns  ?  And  whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by 
■ge  is  more  spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be 
more  branched  ?  for  these  trials,  and  the  like,  will 
show,  whether  by  art  such  hard  matter  can  be  call- 
ed and  provoked.  It  may  be  tried  also,  whether 
birdi  may  not  have  something  done  to  them  when 
they  are  young,  whereby  they  may  be  made  to  hare 
flK^r  or  longer  bills ;  or  greater  and  longer  talons  ? 
And  whether  children  may  not  have  some  wash,  or 
•omething  to  make  their  teeth  better  and  stronger  P 
Coral  is  in  use  as  a  help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

^tferimentt  in  contort  tmtehing  the  generation  and 
ieoring  of  Uving  creatures  in  the  womb, 

758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year ;  as  deer,  sheep,  wild  conies, 
&c.  and  most  sorts  of  birds  and  fishes :  others  at  any 
tisie  of  the  year,  as  men ;  and  all  domestic  creatures, 
as  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  &c.  The  cause  of 
Snieiation  at  all  seasons  seemeth  to  be  fulness :  for 
gnea&m  is  from  rednndance.  This  fulness  ariseth 
from  two  eaoaes  ]  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
creatine,  if  it  be  hot,  and  moist,  and  sanguine  i  or 
^na  plenty  of  food.  For  the  first,  men,  horses, 
^'V,  &e.  which  breed  at  all  seasons,  are  fuU  of  heat 
ud  miristore  ;  doves  are  the  fullest  of  heat  and 
■nstore  amongst  birds,  and  therefore  breed  often ; 
file  tame  dove  almost  continually.  But  deer  are  a 
melancholy  dry  creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  fear- 
fiilaess,  and  the  hardness  of  their  flesh.  Sheep  are 
1  cold  creature,  as  appeareth  by  their  mildness,  and 
^  diu  tiiey  seldom  drink.   Most  tort  of  birds  are 


of  a  dry  substance  in  comparison  of  beasts.  Fishes 
are  cold.  For  the  second  canse,  fulness  of  food ; 
men,  kine,  swine,  dogs,  &c  feed  full  j  and  we  see 
that  those  creatures,  which  being  wild,  goierate  sel- 
dom, bdng  tame,  generate  often}  vldch  is  from 
warmth,  and  fhlness  of  food.  We  find,  that  the 
time  of  going  to  rot  of  deer  is  in  September ;  for 
that  they  need  the  whole  summer's  feed  and  grass 
to  make  them  fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come 
early  about  the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut 
somewhat  the  sooner ;  if  drought,  somewhat  the 
later.  So  sheep,  in  respect  of  their  small  heat, 
generate  about  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  before. 
But  for  the  most  part,  creatures  that  generate  at 
certain  seasons,  generate  in  the  spring;  as  birds  and 
fishes ;  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat 
and  comfort  of  the  spring  |wepareth  them.  There 
is  also  another  reason  why  some  creatures  generate 
at  certain  seasons ;  and  that  is  the  relation  of  their 
time  of  bearing  to  the  time  of  generation  i  for  no 
creature  goeth  to  generate  whilst  the  female  is  full  1 
nor  whilst  she  is  busy  in  ritting,  or  rearing  her 
young.  And  therefore  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  if  you  take  the  eggs  or  young  cmes  oat  of  the 
nests  of  birds,  they  will  fall  to  generate  again  three 
or  four  times  one  after  another. 

759.  Of  living  creatures,  some  are  longer  time  in 
the  womb,  and  some  shorter.  Women  go  common- 
ly nine  months;  the  cow  and  the  ewe  about  six 
months ;  does  go  about  nine  months ;  mares  eleven 
months ;  bitches  nine  weeks ;  elephants  are  said  to 
go  two  years;  for  the  received  tradition  of  ten  years 
is  fabuloua.  For  birds  there  is  double  inquiry;  the 
distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling,  and  the 
laying  of  the  egg  ;  and  again,  between  the  egg  laid, 
and  the  disclosing  or  hatching.  And  amongst 
birds,  there  is  less  diversity  of  time  than  ammigst 
other  creature*}  yet  some  there  is)  for  the  ben 
sitteth  but  three  weeks,  the  turkcy-hen,  goose,  and 
duck,  a  month :  Query,  of  others.  The  cause  of  the 
great  difference  of  times  amongst  living  creatures  is, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind,  or  from  the  con- 
stitution* of  the  womb.  For  the  former,  those  that 
are  longer  in  coming  to  their  maturity  or  growth  arc 
longer  in  the  womb;  as  is  chiefly  seen  in  men  :  and 
so  elephants,  which  are  long  in  the  womb,  are  long 
time  in  coming  to  their  full  growth.  But  in  most 
other  kinds,  the  constitution  of  the  womb,  that  is, 
the  hardness  or  dryness  thereof,  is  concurrent  with 
the  former  cause.  For  the  colt  hath  about  four 
years  of  growth  ;  and  so  the  fawn ;  and  so  the  calf. 
But  whelps,  which  come  to  their  growth,  common- 
ly, within  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine 
weeks  in  the  womb.  As  for  Inrds,  as  there  is  less 
diversity  amongst  them  in  the  time  of  their  bringing 
forth ;  so  there  is  less  diversity  in  the  time  of  their 
groirth :  most  of  them  coming  to  their  growth  within 
a  twelvemonth. 

760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young 
ones  at  a  burden :  as  bitches,  hares,  conies,  &c. 
Some  ordinarily  but  one  ;  as  women,  lionesses,  &c. 
This  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  quantity  of  sperm 
required  to  the  producing  one  of  that  kind;  whiefa 
if  less  be  required,  may  admit  greater  number }  if 
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more,  fewer :  or  hj  tlie  partitions  and  cells  of  the 
womb,  which  maj  sever  the  sperm. 

Experimentg  in  consort  touching  species  vixible, 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refraction 
will  show  greater,  ns  well  as  things  coloured.  For 
like  as  a  sUlling  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  will  show 
greater;  so  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthom.  in  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  I  have  heard  of  apractice,  that  glow- 
worms is  glasM*  were  put  in  the  water  to  make  the 
fish  eome.  But  I  am  not  yet  informed,  whether  when 
a  diver  diveth,  having  his  ejres  open,  and  swimmeth 
upon  his  back ;  whether,  I  say,  he  seeth  things  in  the 
air,  greater  or  leas.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the 
eye  standeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the  object  is  in 
the  grosser,  things  sliow  greater  :  but  contrariwise, 
when  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  medium,  and 
the  object  in  the  finer,  how  itworketh  I  know  not. 

762.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great 
refractions  may  not  be  made  upon  reflexions,  as 
well  as  upon  direct  beams.  For  example,  we  see, 
that  take  an  empty  bason,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or 
what  you  will,  into  it ;  then  go  so  far  from  the 
basoD,  till  you  cannot  see  the  angel,  because  it  is 
not  in  a  right  line ;  then  fill  the  bason  with  water, 
and  you  shall  gee  it  out  of  its  place,  because  of  the 
refiexion.  To  proceed  therefore,  put  a  looking-glass 
into  a  bason  of  water ;  I  suppose  you  shall  not  see 
the  image  in  a  right  line,  or  at  equal  angles,  but 
aside.  I  know  not  whether  this  experiment  may 
not  be  extended  so,  as  you  might  see  the  image,  and 
not  the  glass ;  which  for  beauty  and  strangeness 
were  a  fine  proof:  for  then  j'ou  should  see  the  image 
like  a  spirit  in  the  air.  As  for  example,  if  there  be 
a  cistern  or  pool  of  water,  you  shall  place  over 
against  it  a  picture  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will, 
so  as  you  do  not  see  the  water.  Then  put  a  look- 
ing-glass in  the  water :  now  if  you  can  see  the 
devil's  picture  aside,  not  seeing  the  water,  it  would 
look  like  a  devil  indeed.  They  have  an  old  tale  in 
Oxford,  that  Friar  Bacon  walked  between  two  stee- 
ples i  which  was  thought  to  be  done  1^  glasses, 
when  he  walked  upon  tiie  ground. 

Bsep«riment9  in  ctauert  toucking  impulsion  and 
pereusn'oH. 

763.  A  weighty  body  put  into  motitm  is  more 
easily  impelled  than  at  first  when  it  resteth.  The 
cause  is,  partly  because  motion  doth  discuss  the  torpor 
of  solid  bodies;  which  beside  their  motion  of  gra- 
vity, have  in  them  a  natural  appetite  not  to  move  at 
all ;  and  partly,  because  a  body  that  resteth,  doth  get, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  body  upon  which  it  resteth, 
a  stronger  compression  of  parts  than  it  hath  of  it- 
self: and  therefore  needeth  more  force  to  be  put  in 
motion.  For  if  a  weighty  body  be  pensile,  and 
hang  but  by  a  thread,  the  percussion  will  make  an 
impulsion  very  near  as  easily  as  if  it  were  already 
in  motion. 

764.  A  body  over-great  or  over-small,  will  not  be 
thrown  so  far  as  a  body  of  a  middle  size :  so  that, 
it  seemeth,  there  must  be  a  commensnration,  or  pro- 
portion between  the  body  moved  and  the  force,  to 
make  it  move  well.    The  cause  is,  because  to  the 


impulsion  there  is  requisite  the  force  of  the  body 
that  movetb,  and  the  resistance  of  the  body  that  is 
moved :  and  if  the  body  be  too  great,  it  yieldeth  too 
little ;  and  if  it  be  too  small,  it  resisteth  too  little. 

765.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weight 
will  press  or  cut  so  strong,  being  laid  uprai  a  body, 
as  falling  or  straeken  from  above.  It  may  be  the 
air  hath  some  part  in  farthering  the  percnssion; 
but  the  chief  cause  I  take  to  be,  for  that  the  putt 
of  the  body  moved  have  by  impnlsioDi  or  Iqr  the 
motion  of  gravity  continued,  a  compression  in  diem, 
as  well  downwards,  as  they  have  when  they  are 
thrown,  or  shot  through  the  air,  forwards.  I  con- 
ceive also,  that  the  quick  loss  of  that  motion  pre> 
venteth  the  resistance  of  the  body  below ;  and  pri- 
ority of  the  force  always  is  of  great  efficacy,  at 
appeareth  in  infinite  instances. 

Experiment  stditary  tmehing  titiUatim. 

766.  Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  under  the  arm-holes,  and  on  the  sides.  The 
cause  is  the  thinnest  of  the  skin  in  those  parts, 
joined  with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there: 
for  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  suddenness  and  rarenev 
of  touch  do  farther :  for  we  see  a  feather,  w  a  nnh, 
drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek,  doth  tickle  ;  whereat 
a  thing  more  obtuse,  or  a  touch  more  hard,  doth 
not.  And  for  ■nddenness,  we  see  no  man  can  tidde 
himself:  we  see  also  that  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
though  it  hath  as  thin  a  skin  as  the  other  parts 
mentioned,  yet  is  not  ticklish,  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  touched.  Tickling  also  causeth  laugh* 
ter.  The  cause  may  be  the  emission  of  the  spirits, 
and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight  from  titillatioo ; 
for  upon  tickling  we  see  there  is  ever  a  starting  or 
shrinking  away  of  the  part  to  avoid  it ;  and  we  see 
also,  that  if  you  tickle  the  nostrils  with  a  feather, 
or  straw,  it  procureth  sneezing ;  which  is  a  sodden 
emission  of  the  spirits,  that  do  likewise  e^>el  the 
moisture.  And  tickling  is  ever  painful,  and  not  weO 
endured. 

Experiment  tolitarjf  touching  the  seareily  of  rein  in 

■^gypt- 

767-  It  is  strange,  that  the  river  of  Nilos  over- 
flowing, as  it  doth,  the  country  of  ^gypt,  there 
should  be,  nevertheless,  Uttle  or  no  rain  in  tiiat 
country.  The  cause  must  be  either  in  tiie  nature 
of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  air,  or  of  both. 
In  the  water,  it  may  be  ascribed  either  onto  the 
long  race  of  the  water ;  for  swift-running  watprs 
vapour  not  so  much  as  standing  waters ;  or  else  to 
the  concoction  of  the  water ;  for  waters  well  con- 
cocted vapour  not  so  much  ns  waters  raw  ;  no  more 
than  waters  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  so  moch  a^er 
some  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  first.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than  other  water* 
in  taste  ;  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stone,  and 
hypochondriacal  melancholy,  which  showeth  it  is 
lenifying;  and  it  rtmneth  through  a  country  of  a 
hot  climate,  and  flat,  without  shade,  either  of  woods 
or  hills,  whereby  the  sun  must  needs  have  great 
po«'er  to  concoct  it.    As  for  the  air,  from  vhence 
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I  coneeive  this  want  of  Bbowen  comelh  chiefly, 
ibe  csDte  most  be,  for  that  the  air  is  of  itself  thin 
and  thin^ ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  it  getteth  any  mois- 
tm  from  Ae  water,  it  imbibeth  and  dissipateth  it 
is  tbe  whole  body  of  the  air,  and  tuffereth  it  not  to 
muin  in  Tspoor,  whereby  it  might  breed  rstn. 

EaiperiMunt  tolitanf  touching  elari/tcatim. 

768.  It  bath  been  toached  in  the  title  of  pereo- 
latiwiB,  namely,  such  as  are  inwards,  that  the 
vhites  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify  t  and  it  is  certain, 
that  in  Mgjpt  they  prepare  and  clarify  the  «*a- 
ter  of  Nile,  by  pntting  it  into  great  jars  of  stone, 
«A  stirring  it  about  with  a  few  stamped  almonds, 
therewith  they  also  besmear  the  mouth  of  the 
Teasel ;  and  so  draw  it  off,  after  it  bath  rested  some 
dme.  It  were  good  to  try  this  clarifying  with 
alounds  in  new  beer,  or  muste,  to  hasten  and  perfect 
the  elsrifying. 

ExpmaietU  solitary  touching  plantt  without  leaves. 

769.  There  be  scarce  to  be  found  any  Tegetables, 
dmt  hSTe  branehea  and  no  leaves,  except  yon  allow 
end  fiR>  one.  But  there  is  also  in  the  deserts  of 
8.  Hsearia  in  JEgyp^  a  plant  which  is  long,  leafless, 
brown  <rf  eokmr,  aod  branched  like  cnal,  save  that 
ii  dottb  at  the  top.  This  being  set  in  water  with- 
10  a  house,  spreadeth  and  displayeth  strangely  ;  and 
the  people  thereabout  have  a  sopersdtious  belief, 
that  in  die  labour  of  women  it  helpeth  to  the  easy 
delifniDoe. 

Stptriment  tatittay  tmehing  the  material*  of  glatt. 

770.  The  crystaUtne  Venice  glass  is  reported  to 
be  ■  mixture  in  equal  portions  of  stones  brought 
hm  Psvia  hy  tbe  river  Ticinum,  and  the  a^es  of 
a  weed  called  by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  gathered 
in  B  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Roaetta ;  and  is 
\>y  the  Egyptians  used  first  for  fuel ;  and  then  they 
mtsh  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a  stone,  and  so 
kU  dwnt  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glass-works. 

ffpennen/  tolitary  touching  prdiibitim  of  putre- 
faetiom,  and  the  long  coneervation  of  bodiet. 

771.  It  is  strange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how 
long  carcasses  have  continued  uncorrupt,  and  in  their 
fonm  dimensions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies 

^S7pt  >  having  lasted,  as  is  conceived,  some  of 
th^m,  three  thousand  years.  It  is  true,  they  find 
ntenni  to  draw  forth  the  brains,  and  to  take  forth 
the  entrails,  which  are  the  parts  aptest  to  corrupt. 
Bot  that  is  nothing  to  the  wonder :  for  we  see  what 
a  nft  and  corruptible  substance  the  flesh  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  is.  But  it  should  seem,  that, 
^'^cording  to  oar  olMervation  uid  axiom^  in  onr 
hoodredth  experiment,  putrefaction,  which  we  con- 
cave to  be  so  natural  a  period  of  bodies,  is  but  an 
Occident ;  and  that  matter  maketh  not  that  haste  to 
^onnption  that  is  eooceived.  And  dierefore  bodies 
u  ahinbg  amber,  in  quicksilver,  in  balms,  whereof 

BOW  speak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it 
"wy  be,  in  conservabmes  of  snow,  &c.  are  preserved 
Wy  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  re- 
BBue  again  tlut  which  we  sud  in  the  aforesaid  ex- 


periment concerning  annihilation;  namely,  that  if 
you  provide  against  three  causes  of  putrefactioD, 
bodies  will  not  corrupt:  the  first  is,  that  the  air 
be  excluded,  for  that  undernuneth  the  body,  and 
eon8[nre&  with  the  spirit  of  the  body  to  disscdve  it 
The  second  is,  that  the  body  adjacent  and  ambient 
be  not  commaterial,  but  merely  heterogeneal  to- 
wards the  body  that  is  to  be  preserved;  for  if  no- 
thing can  be  received  by  the  one,  nothing  can  issue 
from  the  other ;  such  are  quicksilver  and  white 
amber,  to  herbs,  and  flies,  and  such  bodies.  The 
third  is,  that  the  body  to  be  preserved  be  not  of  that 
gross  that  it  may  corrupt  within  itself,  although  no 
part  of  it  issue  into  tbe  body  adjacent :  and  there- 
fore it  mast  be  rather  thin  and  small,  than  of  bulk. 
There  is  a  fourth  remedy  also,  which  is,  that  if  the 
body  to  be  preserved  be  of  bulk,  as  a  corpse  is,  then 
the  body  that  encloseth  it  must  have  a  virtue  to 
draw  forth,  and  dry  the  moisture  of  the  inward 
tiody;  for  else  the  pitrefaction  will  play  within, 
though  noAing  issue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth 
relate,  that  there  wen  found  at  a  time  two  coffins  of 
lead  in  a  tomb ;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body 
of  king  Numa,  it  being  some  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  sacred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline  of  the  pon- 
tiffs ;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  body,  there 
was  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen,  but  a  little  light  cin- 
ders about  the  sides;  but  in  the  coffin  that  had  the 
books,  they  were  found  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
but  newly  written,  being  written  on  parchment, 
and  covered  over  with  watch^cnndles  of  wax  three 
or  four  fold.  By  this  it  seemeth  that  tbe  Romatis 
in  Numa's  time  were  not  so  good  embalmers  as  the 
.Egyptians  were ;  which  was  the  cause  that  the  body 
was  utterly  consumed.  But  I  find  in  Plutarch,  and 
others,  that  when  Augustas  Ceesar  visited  the  sepnl- 
chre  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria,  he  found 
the  body  to  keep  its  dimension ;  but  withal,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  embalming,  which  no  doubt 
was  of  the  best,  the  body  was  so  tender,  as  Cmar, 
touching  but  the  nose  of  it,  defaced  iL  IVhich 
maketh  me  find  it  very  strange,  that  the  Egyptian 
mummies  should  be  reported  to  be  as  hard  as  stone- 
pitch;  for  I  find  no  difference  but  one,  which  in- 
deed may  lie  very  material;  namely,  that  the  an- 
cient .Egyptian  mummies  were  shrowded  in  a  num- 
ber of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  man- 
ner of  seaMloth,  which  it  doth  not  appear  was 
practised  upon  the  body  of  Alexander. 

Experiment  solitary  toachiitg  the  abundance  of  nitre 
in  certain  sea-shores. 

772.  Near  the  castle  of  Ca^,  and  by  the  wells 
of  Assan,  in  the  land  of  tdumea,  a  great  part  of  the 
way  you  would  think  the  sea  were  near  at  hand, 
though  it  be  a  good  distance  off :  and  it  is  notlung 
but  the  shining  of  the  nitre  apon  the  sea  sands,  such 
abundance  (tf  nitre  the  shores  there  do  put  forth. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  that  are  borne 
up  by  water. 

773.  The  Dead  sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen, 
is  of  that  crassitude,  as  living  bodies  bound  hand 
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and  foot  cast  into  it  hare  been  borne  up,  and  not 
sunk;  which  showeth,  that  all  sinking  into  water 
ia  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body  put  into  the  water 
in  respect  of  the  water;  bo  (hat  you  may  make  wa- 
ter so  citrong  and  heavy,  of  quicksilver,  perhaps,  or 
the  like,  as  may  bear  up  iron  i  of  which  I  see  no  use, 
but  imposture.  We  see  also»  that  all  metals,  except 
gold,  for  the  same  reason,  swim  upon  quicksilver. 

Ej^triment  totitari/  touching  fuel  that  etmumeth 
little  or  nothing. 

774.  It  is  reported,  that  nt  the  foot  oF  the  hilt 
near  the  Mare  mortnum  there  is  a  black  stone, 
whereof  pilgrims  make  fires,  which  bumeth  like  a 
eoal,  and  dimtnisheth  not,  but  only  waxeth  brighter 
and  whiter.  That  it  should  do  so  is  not  strange : 
for  we  see  iron  red-hot  burneth,and  consumeth  not; 
but  the  Btrnngeness  is,  that  it  should  continue  any 
lime  so :  for  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire, 
deadeth  slraightways.  Certainly  it  were  a  thing 
of  great  use  and  profit,  if  you  could  find  out  fuel  that 
would  bum  hot,  and  yet  last  long:  neither  am  I 
altogether  incredulous,  but  there  may  be  such  candles 
as  they  say  are  made  of  salamander's  wool;  being 
a  kind  uf  mineral,  which  whiteneth  also  in  the 
burning,  and  consumeth  not  The  question  is  this ; 
flame  must  be  made  of  somewhat,  and  commonly 
it  is  made  of  some  tan^'ble  body  which  hath  weight : 
bat  it  is  not  impossible  perhaps  that  it  should  be 
made  of  spirit,  or  vapour,  in  a  body,  which  spirit  or 
vapour  hath  no  weight,  such  as  is  the  matter  of 
ignis  fatuus.  But  then  you  will  say,  that  that  va- 
pour  also  can  last  but  a  short  time  :  to  that  it  may 
be  answered,  that  by  the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and 
other  candle-stufl*,  the  flame  may  ccmtinue,  and  the 
wick  not  bum. 

Experiment  solitary  ceeonomieal  touching  cheap  fuel: 

77i.  Sea-coal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal;  and 
charcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled  into  great  pieces, 
lasts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Turf  and  peat, 
and  cow-sheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 
Small  coal,  or  brier-coal,  poured  upon  charcoal, 
make  them  last  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap  ftiel  to 
brew  or  bake  with :  the  rather  because  it  is  good 
for  nothing  else.  Trial  would  be  made  of  some 
mixture  of  sea-cosi  with  earth  or  chalk ;  for  if  that 
mixture  be,  as  the  sea-coal  men  use  it,  privily,  to 
make  the  bulk  of  the  conl  greater,  it  is  deceit;  but 
if  it  be  used  pnrposeljr,  and  be  made  known,  it  is 
saving. 

ExperitMtU  solitary  touching  the  gathering  of  tnnd 
for  freaknets. 

776.  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  in  Gasa,  to  couch 
potsherds  or  vessels  of  earth  in  their  walls,  to  gather 
the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down  in  spouts 
into  rooms.  It  is  a  device  for  freshness  in  great 
heats :  and  it  is  said,  there  are  some  rooms  in  Italy  : 
and  Spain  for  freshness,  and  gathering  the  winds 
and  air  in  the  heats  of  summer;  but  they  be  but 
pennings  of  the  winds,  and  enlarging  them  again, 
and  making  them  reverberate,  and  go  round  in  cir- 
dci,  rather  than  this  device  of  sjionts  in  the  wall. 


Experiment  tolitary  touching  the  trials  of  airs. 

777.  There  would  be  used  much  diligence  in  the 
choice  of  some  bodies  and  places,  as  it  were,  for  tbe 
tasting  of  air;  to  discover  the  wholesomeness  or 
unwholesomeness,  as  well  of  seasons,  as  of  the  seats 
of  dwellings.  It  is  certain,  that  there  be  some 
houses  wherein  confitures  and  pies  will  gather 
mould  more  than  in  others.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
that  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  or  fish  will  sooner  conupt 
in  some  ain  than  in  others.  They  be  noble  expe- 
riments that  can  make  this  discovery;  for  they  serve 
for  a  natural  divination  of  seasons,  better  than  the 
astronomers  can  by  their  figures :  and  again,  they 
teach  men  where  to  choow  their  dwelling  for  their 
better  health. 

Experiment  eolitarjf  touching  increasing  of  milk  in 

milch  beasts. 

778.  There  is  a  kind  of  stone  about  Bethlehem, 
which  they  grind  to  powder,  and  put  into  water, 
whereof  cattle  drink,  which  maketh  them  give  more 
milk.  Surely  there  should  be  some  better  trisli 
made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  (o 
make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to  keep 
them  from  murrain.  It  may  be  chalk  and  nitre  are 
of  the  best. 

Es^erment  tolitarjf  touching  eand  of  the  nature  of 
glass. 

779.  Tt  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the 
mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there  is  a  sand,  which  of 
nil  other  hath  most  affinity  with  glass :  insomuch 
as  other  minerals  laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glassy  Gub- 
stance  without  the  fire ;  and  again,  glass  put  into  it 
turneth  into  the  mother  sand.  The  thing  is  very 
strange,  if  it  be  true :  and  it  is  likeliest  to  be  caused 
by  some  natural  fumace  or  heat  in  the  earth :  and 
yet  they  do  not  speak  of  any  emption  of  flames.  It 
were  good  to  try  in  glass-works,  whether  the  erode 
materials  of  glass,  mingled  with  glass  already  made, 
and  re-molten,  do  not  fiwllitate  the  making  of  glau 
with  less  heat. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  growth  of  conl. 

780.  In  the  sea,  upon  the  sonth-west  of  Sidly, 
much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  submarine  plant  It 
hath  no  leaves :  it  brancheth  cmly  when  it  is  under 
water ;  it  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour ;  bot  being 
brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining 
red,  as  we  see.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  while 
berry ;  but  we  find  it  not  brought  over  with  the 
coral.  Belike  it  is  cast  away  as  nothing  worth: 
inquire  better  of  it,  for  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  the  plant 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  gathering  of 

numna. 

781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  best,  and  ia 
most  plenty.  They  gather  it  from  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry-tree  ;  but  not  of  such  mulberry- trees  as 
grow  in  the  valleya.  And  manna  falleth  upon  the 
leaves  by  night,  as  other  dews  dow  It  should  seem, 
that  before  those  dews  come  upon  trees  in  the  val- 
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kys,  thry  dissipate  And  csimot  lic^d  out.  It  should 
Ktm  also,  the  mulbeny  leaf  itself  hath  some  coagu- 
litin^  virtne,  which  inspinnteth  the  dev,  for  that  it 
ii  not  foand  nptm  other  trees ;  and  we  see  hf  the 
Blk-worm,  which  feedeth  upon  that  Uaf,  what  a 
iuBlj  smooth  juice  it  halfa ;  and  the  leave*  also, 
cqtedallj  of  the  black  malberry,  are  aomewhat 
bristly,  which  may  help  to  preserve  the  dew.  Cer- 
tsinty  it  were  not  andsa  to  obMrre  a  Kttle  better  the 
itwt  that  fan  upon  trees,  or  herbs,  growing  on 
moautains ;  for  it  may  be  many  dews  fall,  that  spend 
Mon  th«y  come  to  the  valleys.  And  I  suppose, 
that  he  that  would-  gather  the  best  Migr-dew  for 
medicine,  should  gather  it  from  the  hills. 

EtptriamU  tUitary  touching  tht  eorrtcting  of  wine. 

782.  It  was  said  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare 
their  Greek  vines,  to  keep  them  from  fuming  and 
inetvistiii^,  by  adding  some  sulphur  or  alum :  whereof 
Ibe  one  is  unctuous,  and  the  other  is  astringent. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  those  two  natures  do  best 
Rpreai  fames.  This  experiment  would  be  trans- 
fcrred  onto  other  wine  and  strong  beer,  by  putting 
iasonielikesubBtanceswhilelhey  woriij  whtefamay 
Mke  them  boA  to  fame  less,  and  to  inflame  less. 

Bxpmment  solitary  toMeking  the  material*  of 

wild-fire. 

783.  It  18  CMweived  by  some,  not  improbably, 
tliU  the  rcawMi  why  wild-fires,  whereof  the  princiiMl 
bpvdient  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with  water,  is, 
fir  that  the  first  concretim  of  bitumen  is  a  mixture 
of  ■  fieiy  and  watery  substance ;  so  is  not  sulphur. 
Thii  appeareth,  for  that  in  the  place  near  Puteoli, 
vhich  they  call  the  court  of  Vulcan,  yon  shall  hear 
mder  the  earth  a  horrible  thundering  of  fire  and 
water  conflicting  together;  and  there  break  forth 

iponts  of  boiling  water.  Now  that  place  yield- 
ed) ^at  quantities  of  bitumen ;  whereas  iGtna,  and 
Vetarios,  and  the  like,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
*inot  forth  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  pumice.  Imt  no 
nter.  It  is  reported  also,  that  bitumen  mingled 
*ith  lime,  and  pnt  under  water,  will  make  as  it  were 
■Bartifiaal  rock  ;  the  suhstanee  beeometh  to  hard. 

Stperiment  solitary  touching  plaster  growing  as 
hard  as  marble. 

784.  There  is  a  cement,  eomponnded  (tf  flonr, 
vbites  of  eggs,  and  stone  powder,  that  beeometh 
™rf  M  marble  i  wherewith  Piscina  Mirabilis,  near 
CsDia,  is  said  to  have  the  walls  plastered.  And  it 
»  certain  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of  loadstone 
Md  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of  eggs,  and  gum- 
^tBgon,  made  into  paste,  will  in  a  few  days  harden 
to  Uie  hardness     a  atcme. 

Erpmrnent  solitary  toueking  judgment  of  the  cure 
in  some  ulcers  and  hurts. 

'85.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  in 
fell  or  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  are 
nani  lo  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  ea^.  The  cause 
IS,  for  that  ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  reqnire  desic- 
which  by  the  defluxion  of  humours  to  the 
wwer  parts  is  hindered  j  whereas  hurts  and  ulcers  in 


the  head  require  it  not;  but  contrariwise  dryness 
maketh  them  more  apt  to  consolidate.  And  in 
modem  observation,  the  like  difference  hath  been 
found  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen}  whereof 
the  one's  etmstitation  is  more  diy,  and  the  other'a 
more  moist  And  therefim  a  hnrt  of  the  head  is 
harder  to  cure  in  a  Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an 
Englishman. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  healtkfulness  or 
unhe<Uthfulness  of  the  southern  wind. 

756.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
southern  winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cause 
a  feverous  disposition  of  the  year ;  but  with  rain, 
not.  The  cause  is,  for  that  southern  winds  do  of 
themselves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to  cause  fevers  j 
but  when  showers  are  joined,  they  do  refrigerate  in 
part,  and  check  the  sultry  heat  of  the  southern 
wind.  Therefore  this  holdeth  not  in  the  sea-coasts, 
because  the  vapour  of  the  sea,  widiont  showers, 
doth  refresh. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  wounds. 

757.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that 
wounds  which  are  made  with  brass  heal  more  easily 
than  wonnds  made  with  inm.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
brass  hath  in  itself  a  sanative  virtue ;  and  so  in  the 
very  instant  helpeth  somewhat  t  but  iron  is  corrosive, 
and  not  sanative.  And  thcrefinre  it  were  good,  that 
the  instruments  which  are  used  by  ehirurgems  about 
wounds,  were  rather  of  brass  than  iron. 

Experiment  solitary  tatehing  mortification  cold. 

788.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  men's  noses  and 
ears  are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened  with 
cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  rot  off  presently. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  few  spirits  that  remain  in 
those  parts,  are  suddenly  drawn  forth,  and  so  putre- 
fkction  is  made  complete.  But  snow  put  upon  them 
helpeth ;  for  that  it  preserveth  those  spirits  that 
remain,  till  they  can  revive  ;  and  besides,  snow  hath 
in  it  a  secret  warmth  ;  as  the  moitk  proved  out  of 
the  text;  "  qui  dat  nivem  sicut  lanam,  gelu  sicnt 
cineres  spargit."  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  snow 
did  warm  like  wool,  and  frost  did  fret  like  ashes. 
Warm  water  also  doth  good ;  because  by  little  and 
little  it  openeth  the  pores,  without  any  sudden  work- 
ing upon  the  spirits.  This  experiment  may  be 
transferred  to  the  care  of  gan^nei,  either  coming  of 
themselves,  or  induced  by  too  much  applying  of  oj>i- 
ates ;  wherein  yon  must  beware  of  diy  heat,  and 
resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant  with  an  inward 
warmth,  and  virtue  of  cherishing. 

Erperiment  solitary  touching  weight. 

789.  Weigh  iron  and  aqua  fortis  severally  ;  then 
dissolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua  fortis,  and  weigh  the 
dissolution ;  and  you  shall  find  it  to  bear  as  good 
weight  as  the  bodies  did  severally  :  notwithstanding 
a  good  deal  of  waste  by  a  thick  vapour  that  issueth 
during  the  working ;  which  showeth  that  the  open- 
ing of  a  body  doth  increase  the  weight  This  was 
tried  once  or  twice,  but  I  know  not  whether  then 
were  any  error  in  the  trial 
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Esperimmt  sotiieuy  touching  the  super-natati<r»  of 
bodies. 

790.  TalEe  of  aqua  fortis  two  oiinces,  of  qiuck- 
silrer  two  drams,  for  that  charge  the  aqua  fortis 
will  bear ;  the  dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as 
hig  as  H  nutmeg :  yet,  no  dottbt,  the  increasing  of 
the  weight  of  water  will  increase  its  power  of 
bearing ;  as  we  see  brine,  when  it  is  salt  enough, 
will  bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember  well  a  phjrsieian, 
that  nsed  to  give  some  mineral  baths  for  the  gou^ 
&c.  and  the  body  when  it  was  put  into  the  bath, 
could  not  get  down  so  easily  as  in  ordinary  water. 
But  it  seemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quieksilrer  more 
than  the  weight  of  a  stone,  doth  not  compense  the 
weight  of  a  st<me  more  than  the  weight  of  the  aqua 
fortis. 

Bxperimtnt  solitary  touching  the  Jfying  of  unfquat 
bodies  in  ths  air. 

791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as 
of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and  lead  ;  if  you  throw  it 
firom  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will  turn, 
and  the  weightier  end  will  recover  to  be  forwards ; 
unless  the  body  be  overJong.  The  cause  is,  for 
that  the  more  dense  body  hath  a  more  vident  pres- 
snre  of  the  parts  from  thti  first  impulsion ;  which  is 
the  cause,  though  herefofbre  not  found  <Hit,  as  hath 
been  often  said,  of  all  violent  motions ;  and  when  (he 
hinder  part  moveth  swifter,  for  that  it  less  endureth 
pressure  of  parts,  than  the  forward  part  can  mabe  way 
for  it,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  body  turn  over :  for, 
turned,  it  can  more  easily  draw  forward  the  lighter 
part.  Galileeus  noteth  it  well,  that  if  an  open 
trough,  wherein  water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the 
water  can  follow,  the  water  gathcreth  upon  a  heap 
towards  the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began, 
which  he  supposeth,  holding  confidently  the  mo- 
tion of  the  enrth,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  ocean ;  because  the  earth  over-runneth 
the  water.  Which  theoiy,  though  it  be  &l8e,  yet 
the  first  experiment  is  true.  As  for  the  inequality 
of  Ae  pressure  of  parts,  it  appeareth  manifestly  in 
this ;  that  if  you  tabe  a  body  of  stone  or  ir<»i,  and 
another  of  wood,  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape, 
and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  pos. 
siUy  throw  the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone  or  iron. 

£s^iMriment  solitarif  touehing  water,  that  it  Moy  be 
the  medium  of  sounds. 

792.  It  is  certain,  as  it  hath  been  formerly  in  part 
touched,  (hat  water  may  be  the  medium  of  sounds. 
If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  it  maketh  a  sound;  So  a  long  pole  struck 
upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  maketh  a 
sound.  Nay,  if  you  should  think  that  the  sound 
Cometh  up  by  the  pole,  and  not  by  the  water,  you 
shall  find  that  an  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope  maketh 
a  sound :  and  yet  the  rope  is  no  solid  body  whereby 
the  sound  can  ascend. 

Experiment  solitary  of  the  fiiglU  of  the  spirits  upon 
odious  objects. 

793.  All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 


offensive,  do  cause  the  q>irits  to  retire :  and  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  some  degree,  destitute ; 
and  so  there  is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and 
horror.  For  sounds,  we  see  that  the  grating  of  a 
saw,  or  any  very  harsh  noise,  will  set  the  teeth  on 
edge,  and  make  all  the  body  shiver.  For  tastes,  we 
see  that  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head 
and  the  neck  shake.  For  odious  smells,  the  like 
effect  followeth,  which  is  less  perceived*  because 
there  is  a  remedy  at  hand  by  stopping  of  the  nose; 
but  in  horses,  that  can  use  no  such  help,  we  aee  the 
smell  of  a  carrion,  especially  of  a  dead  horse,  maketh 
them  fly  away,  and  take  on  almost  as  if  they  were 
mad.  For  feeling,  if  you  come  out  of  the  son  sud- 
denly into  a  shade,  there  followeth  a  chillness  or 
shivering  in  all  the  body.  And  even  in  sight,  which 
hath  in  effect  no  odious  object,  coming  into  sodden 
darkness,  induceth  an  offer  tq  shiver. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  super-reaction 
of  echos. 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy,  a 
church  that  hath  windows  only  from  above ;  it  is  in 
length  a  hundred  feet;  in  breadth  twenty  feet,  and 
in  height  near  fifty ;  having  a  door  in  the  midst.  It 
reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  if  yoa 
stand  the  close  end-wall  over-against  the  door. 
The  echo  fadeth,  and  dieth  by  little  and  little,  as 
the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton  doth.  And  the  voice 
sotmdeth  as  if  it  came  from  above  the  door.  And  if 
you  stand  at  tlie  lower  end,  or  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  the  echo  holdeth ;  bat  if  you  stand  in  the  door, 
or  in  the  midst,  just  over-against  the  door,  not. 
Note,  that  all  echos  sound  better  against  cdd  walls 
than  new ;  because  they  are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

Experiment  sMtary  touching  the  force  of  imagttui- 
tion,  imitating  that  of  the  sense. 

795.  Those  effects  which  are  wrought  by  the 
percussion  of  the  sense,  and  by  things  in  fiict,  are 
produced  likewise  in  s<Hne  degree  by  the  imagina- 
tion. Therefore  if  a  man  see  another  eat  sour  or 
add  things,  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  this  ob- 
j  ect  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  he  diat  seeth 
the  thing  done  by  another,  hath  his  own  teeth  also 
set  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  see  another  turn  swifUy 
and  long,  or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  him- 
self waxeth  turn-sick.  So  if  a  man  be  upon  a 
high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold,  except  he  be 
used  to  it,  he  is  ready  to  foil ;  for  imagining  a  fitll. 
it  putteth  his  spirits  into  the  very  action  of  a  foil. 
So  many  npon  the  seeing  of  others  bleed,  or 
strangled,  or  tortnred,  themselves  are  rea^  to  fiunt, 
as  if  they  bled,  or  were  in  strife. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  preservation  of  bodies, 

796.  Take  a  stock-gilly  flower,  and  tie  it  gently 
upon  a  stick,  and  put  them  both  into  a  atoop-glass 
full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the  flower  be  covered  : 
then  lay  a  Itttle  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glass 
that  may  keep  the  stick  down ;  and  look  upon  diem 
after  four  or  five  days  ;  and  yon  shall  find  the 
flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less  flexible 
than  it  was.    If  you  compare  it  with  another  flower 
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gathered  at  the  same  time,  it  vill  be  the  more 
muiifest.  This  showetb,  that  bodies  do  preserve 
excellently  in  quicksilver ;  and  not  preserve  only, 
but  by  the  coldness  of  the  quicksilver  indurate ;  for 
the  freshness  of  the  flower  may  be  merely  conserva- 
tion; which  is  the  more  to  be  observed,  because  the 
quiduilTer  presseth  the  flower  j  but  the  stifihess  of 
the  stidk  cannot  be  without  induration,  from  the  cold, 
as  it  seemeth,  of  the  quicksilver. 

Experiment  tolitmy  touching  Ike  grauth  or 
wmltiplying  of  metaU. 

797.  It  is  reported  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
in  Cypms  there  is  a  kind  of  iron,  that  being  cut 
into  little  pieces,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if  it  be 
wen  watered,  will  increase  into  greater  pieces.  This 
i>  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that  lead  will  multiply 
and  increase,  as  hath  been  seen  in  old  statues  of  stone 
which  have  been  put  in  cellars ;  the  feet  of  them 
being  bound  with  leaden  bands ;  where,  after  8  time, 
there  appeared,  that  the  lead  did  swell ;  insomuch 
at  it  hanged  upon  the  stone  like  warts. 

SiperimeiU  eeUtary  touching  the  drmening  of 
the  nor*  6aM  metal  tn  the  mere  preeioue. 

798.  I  call  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the 
baser  metal  is  so  incorporate  with  the  more  rich, 
as  it  can  by  no  means  be  separated  again ;  which  is 
a  kind  of  version,  though  false  :  as  if  silver  should 
be  inseparably  incorporated  with  gold ;  or  copper 
and  lead  with  silver.  The  ancient  electrum  had  in 
it  a  fifth  of  silver  to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound 
metal,  as  fit  for  most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  re- 
sfdendent  and  more  qualified  in  some  other  proper- 
ties !  but  then  that  was  easily  separated.  This  to 
do  privily,  or  to  make  the  compound  pass  for  the 
rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfett- 
ii^ :  but  if  it  be  done  avowedly,  and  wiOiout  dis- 
gainng,  it  may  be  a  great  saving  <Hf  the  richer  metal. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  man  skilfiil  in 
netali^  that  a  fifteenth  pert  of  silver  incorporated 
with  gtild  win  not  be  recovered  hj  any  water  of  se- 
paration, except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver 
to  draw  to  it  the  less:  which,  he  said,  is  the  last 
refoge  in  separations.  But  that  is  a  tedious  way, 
which  no  man,  almost,  will  think  on.  This  would 
be  better  inquired :  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth 
tamed  to  a  twentieth;  and  likewise  with  some  little 
additional,  that  may  farther  the  intrinsic  incorpora- 
tion. Note,  that  silver  in  gold  will  be  detected  by 
weight,  compared  with  the  dimension  ;  but  lead  in 
■ilver,  lead  being  the  weightier  metal,  will  not  be 
detected,  if  yon  take  so  much  the  more  silver  as  will 
eomitemjl  the  over-weight  of  the  lead. 

£^eriment  aetitary  teuehimg  fixation  of  bodies, 

799.  GM  is  the  only  substance  which  halh  no* 


thing  in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much 
difficulty.  The  melting  showeth  that  it  is  not  je- 
june, nor  scarce  in  spirit.  So  that  the  fixing  of 
it  is  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  out,  but  the  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangiUe  parts,  and  the  close  co- 
acervatton  of  them:  whereby  they  have  the  less 
appetite,  and  no  means  at  aiH  to  issue  forth.  It 
were  good  tberefora  to  tiy,  whether  glass  re^nolten 
do  lose  any  weight ;  for  the  parts  in  glass  are  evenly 
spread ;  tmt  they  are  not  so  close  as  in  gold ;  as  we 
see  by  the  easy  admission  of  light,  heat,  and  cold) 
and  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight.  There  be 
other  bodies  fixed,  which  have  little  or  no  spirit; 
so  as  there  is  nothing  to  fly  out ;  as  we  see  in  the 
stuff  whereof  coppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into 
furnaces,  upon  which  fire  worketh  not:  so  that 
there  are  three  causes  of  fixation  ;  the  even  spread- 
ing both  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  close- 
ness of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or 
extreme  comminution  of  spirits;  of  which  three, 
the  two  first  may  be  joined  with  a  nature  liqneft* 
able,  the  last  not. 

SajmimenI  eotitary  touching  the  rettteee  nature  of 
things  in  themteivegf  and  tkeir  deeire  to  change. 

800,  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature, 
to  consider  of  the  emptiness,  as  we  may  call  it,  or 
insatisfaction  of  sever^  bodies,  and  of  their  appetite 
to  lake  in  others.  Air  taketh  in  lights,  and  sounds, 
and  smelts,  and  vapours;  and  it  is  most  manifest, 
that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirst,  as  not  satisfied 
with  its  own  former  consistence ;  for  else  it  would 
never  recpive  them  in  so  suddenly  and  easily.  "Wa- 
ter, and  all  liquors,  do  hastily  receive  dry  and  more 
terrestrial  bodies,  proportionable:  and  dry  bodies, 
on  the  other  side,  drink  in  waters  and  liquors  :  so 
that,  as  it  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of 
earthy  and  watery  substances,  one  is  a  glue  to  an- 
other. Parchment  skins,  cloth,  &c.  drink  in  liquors, 
though  themselves  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  com- 
minuted, as  sand  and  ashes,  nor  apparenfly  porous  : 
metals  Aemselves  do  receive  in  readily  strong  wa^ 
ters  i  and  strong  waters  likewise  do  readily  pierce 
into  metals  and  stones :  and  that  strong  water  will 
touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver, 
and  e  converso.  And  gold,  which  seemeth  by  the 
weight  to  be  the  closest  and  moat  solid  body, 
doth  greedily  drink  in  quicksilver.  And  it  seemeth, 
that  this  reception  of  other  bodies  is  not  violent : 
for  it  is  many  times  reciprocal,  and  as  it  were  with 
consent.  Of  the  cause  of  this,  and  to  what  axiom 
it  may  be  referred,  consider  attentively  ;  for  as  for 
the  pretty  assertion,  that  matter  is  like  a  common 
strumpet,  that  desireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wander- 
ing notion.  Only  flame  doth  not  content  itself  to 
take  in  any  other  body,  but  either  to  overcome  and 
turn  another  body  into  itself*  as  1^  victoy  i  or  Itself 
to  die,  and  go  oaL 
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Exptrimenls  in  contort  touching  peretptim  in 
bodies  inseiuibte,  tending  to  nature  divination  or 
tubtiU  trials. 

It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  whatsoever,  though 
they  have  no  sense,  yet  they  have  perception :  fbr 
when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a  kind 
of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  agreeable,  and 
to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate:  and 
whether  the  body  be  alterant,  or  altered,  evermore 
a  perception  precedeth  operation  ;  for  else  all 
bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And  some- 
times this  perception  in  some  kind  of  bodies,  is  far 
more  subtile,  than  the  sense ;  so  that  the  sense  is 
but  a  dull  thing  in  comparis(»i  of  it:  we  see  a 
weather-glass  will  find  the  least  difference  of  the 
weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it  not  And 
this  pereeption  iXw  is  sometimfs  at  distance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  touch  j  as  when  the  loadstone  draweth 
irm,  or  flame  fireth  naphtha  of  Babylon,  a  great 
distance  off  It  is  tfaerefbn  a  subject  of  a  very 
noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the  more  subtile  percep- 
tions ;  for  it  is  another  key  to  open  nature,  as  well 
as  the  sense,  and  sometimes  better.  And  besides, 
it  is  a  principal  means  of  natural  divination;  for 
that  which  in  these  perceptions  appeareth  early,  in 
the  great  effects  cometh  long  after.  It  is  true  also, 
that  it  serveth  to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well 
as  to  foretell  that  which  is  to  come,  as  it  is  in  many 
subtile  trials;  as  to  try  whether  seeds  be  dd  or 
new,  the  sense  cannot  inform ;  but  if  you  boil  them 
in  water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout  sooner :  and 
so  of  water,  the  taste  will  not  discover  the  best  wa- 
ter i  but  the  speedy  ctmsuming  of  it,  and  many  other 
means  which  we  have  heretofore  set  down,  will  dis- 
cover it.  So  in  an  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of 
the  body  will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of 
the  mind  which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  disci- 
pline will  suppress.  IVe  shall  therefore  now  handle 
only  those  two  perceptions,  which  pertain  to  natural 
divination  and  discovery ;  leaving  the  handling  of 
perception  in  other  things  to  be  disposed  elsewhere. 
Now  it  is  true  that  divination  is  attained  by  other 
means ;  as  if  you  know  the  causes,  if  you  know  the 
concomitants,  you  may  judge  of  the  effect  to  follow ; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  discovery ;  but  we  tie 
ourselves  here  to  that  divination  and  discovery 
chiefly,  which  is  eaosed  hf  an  early  or  subtile  pei^ 
ception. 

The  aptness  or  propension  of  air,  or  water,  to 
corrupt  or  putrify,  no  doabt,  is  to  be  found  before  it 
break  forth  into  manifesteffectsofdiseases,  blastings, 
or  the  like.  We  will  theiefoire  set  down  some  prog- 
nosties  of  pestilential  and  unwholesome  years. 

801.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  sonth 
without  rain,  and  worms  in  the  oak-apple,  have 
been  spoken  of  before.  Also  the  plenty  of  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  flies,  and  the  like  creatures  bred  of 
putre&ction,  doth  portend  pestilential  years. 


802.  Great  and  eariy  heats  in  the  spring,  and 
namely  in  May,  without  winds,  portend  the  same ; 
and  generally  so  do  years  with  little  wind  or 
thunder. 

803.  Great  dnmghts  in  summer  lasting  tilt  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  some  gentle  showers 
upon  themr  &nd  then  some  dry  weather  again,  do 
portend  a  pestilent  summer  the  year  following :  for 
about  the  end  of  August  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
earth,  which  goelh  into  plants  and  trees,  is  exhaled, 
and  much  more  if  the  August  be  dry,  so  that  nothing 
then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth  but  a  gross  va- 
pour, which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  air :  and  that  va- 
pour, 1^  the  first  showers,  if  they  be  gentle,  is  re- 
leased, and  cometh  forth  abundantly.  Therefore 
they  that  come  abroad  soon  after  those  showers,  are 
commonly  taken  with  sickness :  and  in  Africa,  no- 
body will  stir  out  of  doors  after  the  first  showers. 
Bat  if  the  showers  come  vehemently,  then  they  ra- 
ther wash  and  fill  the  earth,  than  give  it  leave  to 
breathe  forth  presently.  Bnt  if  dry  weather  come 
again,  then  it  fixeth  and  continneth  the  corraption 
of  the  air,  upon  the  first  showera  begun ;  and  mak- 
eth  it  of  ill  influence,  even  to  the  next  cummer ; 
except  a  very  frosty  winter  discharge  it;  which  sel- 
dom Bucceedeth  such  droughts. 

804.  The  lesser  infections,  of  the  small-pox,  pnr> 
pie  fevers,  agues,  in  the  summer  precedent,  and 
hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  pestilence  in 
the  summer  following:  for  putrefaction  doth  not  rise 
to  its  height  at  once. 

805.  It  were  good  to  lay  a  piece  of  nw  flesh  or 
fish  in  the  open  air ;  and  if  it  putrify  qnickly,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  disposition  in  the  air  to  puirefactitm. 
And  because  yon  cannot  be  informed  whether  the 
putrefaction  be  quick  or  late,  except  yoo  compare 
this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  another 
year,  it  were  not  amiss  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  flesh  or  fish  fn  the 
open  air,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  and  bigness 
within  doors  :  for  I  judge,  that  if  a  general  disposi- 
tion be  in  the  air  to  putrify,  the  flesh,  or  fish,  will 
sooner  putrify  abroad  where  the  air  hath  mors 
power,  than  in  the  bouse,  where  it  hath  less,  being 
many  ways  corrected.  And  this  experiment  wouH 
be  made  about  the  end  of  March :  for  that  season 
is  likeliest  to  discover  what  the  winter  hath  done, 
and  what  the  summer  following  will  do,  upon  the 
air.  And  because  the  nir,  no  doabt,  receiveth  great 
tincture  and  infusion  from  the  earth  ;  it  were  good 
to  try  that  exposing  of  flesh  or  fish,  both  upoo  a 
stake  of  wood  some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  flat  of  the  earth. 

806.  Take  May-dew,  and  see  whether  it  putrify 
quickly  or  no|  for  that  likewise  may  disclose  the 
quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth,  more  or 
less  corrupted. 

807.  A  dry  March,  and  a  dry  May,  portend  & 
wholesome  summer,  if  there  he  a  showering  April 
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betveen:  bat  otherwise  it  is  a  sign  of  a  pestilential 
jear. 

808.  Aa  the  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the 
or  it  good  for  the  progaosLics  of  wholesome  and 
■iwholesome  ytm ;  so  it  is  of  much  more  ase»  for 
ibe  eboice  of  places  to  dwell  in  :  at  the  least,  for 
laigu,  and  retiring  places  for  health :  for  mansion- 
booNS  respect  provisions  as  well  as  health,  wherein 
the  e^ierinwnts  above  mentioned  may  serve. 

809.  But  for  the  choice  of  places  or  seats,  it  la 
good  to  make  trial,  not  only  of  aptness  of  air  to 
eorapt,  but  also  of  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the 
iir,  wA  the  temper  of  it  in  heat  or  cold ;  for  that 
mj  coocem  health  diversely.  We  see  that  there 
be  mne  houses,  wherein  sweet-meats  will  relent, 
and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in  others; 
and  wainscots  will  also  sweat  more  ;  so  that  they 
will  almost  run  mth  water ;  all  which,  no  doubt, 
are  eaosed  chiefly  by  the  mcnstness  of  the  air  in 
time  seats.  But  because  it  is  better  to  know  it  be- 
fore  a  man  boildeth  his  house,  than  to  find  it  after, 
tike  the  eiqwxinents  following, 

810.  Lay  wotd,  or  a  sponge,  or  bread,  in  the 
}ilaee  you  wonU  try,  ccHnparing  it  with  some  other 
jdsMi;  sndsee  whedier  it  doth  not  moisten,  and  make 
the  wool,  or  sponge,  &c.  more  ponderous  than  the 
«dier :  and  if  it  do,  you  may  judge  of  that  place,  as 
■itiiate  in  a  gross  and  moist  air. 

811.  Because  it  is  certain,  that  in  some  places, 
either  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  situation 
ofvoods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than  in 
othnt;  and  inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to 
beallfa  J  it  were  good  to  take  two  weather-glasses, 
matches  in  all  things,  and  to  set  them,  for  the  same 
boon  of  one  day,  in  several  places,  where  no  shade 
ii.  nor  enclosures ;  and  to  mark  when  you  set  them, 
bow  far  the  water  cometh  ;  and  to  compare  them, 
then  you  come  again,  how  the  water  standeth  then ; 
nd  if  yon  find  them  unequal,  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  ^aee  where  the  water  is  lowest  is  in  the 
nimer  tir,  and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And  the 
pester  the  inequality  be,  of  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
the  water,  the  greater  is  the  inequality  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  air. 

812.  The  predictions  likewise  of  cold  and  long 
vinterg,  and  hot  and  dry  sumtners,  are  good  to  be 
hunm ;  as  well  for  the  discovery  of  the  causes,  as 
for  divers  provisions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws,  and 
hips,  and  brier-berries,  hath  been  spoken  of  before. 
If  wainscot,  or  stone,  that  have  used  to  sweat,  be 
nore  dry  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  the  drops 
of  the  eaves  of  houses  come  more  slowly  down  than 
ibey  OK,  it  portendetfa  a  hard  and  frosty  winter. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  it  showeth  an  inclination  of 

air  to  dry  weather;  which  in  winter  is  ever 
joined  with  frost. 

813.  Generally  a  moist  and  cool  summer  portend- 
(<h  a  hard  winter.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
i^Knrs  of  the  earth  are  not  dissipated  in  the  snra- 
BKr  by  the  sun  t  and  so  they  rebound  upon  the  winter. 

814.  A  hot  and  dry  summer,  and  autumn,  and 
specially  if  the  heat  and  drought  extend  far  into 
September,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  win- 
ter ;  and  colds  to  tuceeed  toward  the  latter  part  of 
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the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring :  for  till 
then  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the  sway, 
and  the  vapours  are  not  safficiently  multiplied. 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot 
and  dry  summer;  for  the  vapours  disperse  into  the 
winter  showers ;  whereas  cold  and  frost  keepeth 
them  in,  and  transporteth  them  into  the  late  spring 
and  summer  fidlowing. 

816.  Birds  that  use  to  change  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  if  they  come  earlier,  do  show  the  tem- 
perature of  weather,  according  to  that  country 
whence  they  came:  as  the  winter  birds,  namely, 
woodcocks,  feldfares,  &c.  if  they  come  earlier,  and 
out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  show  cold 
winters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  same  country,  then  they 
show  a  temperature  of  season,  like  unto  that  season 
in  which  they  come:  as  swallows,  bats,  cuckoos, 
&c.  that  come  towards  summer,  if  they  come  early, 
show  a  hot  summer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognostics,  more  immediate,  of  weather 
to  follow  soon  after,  are  more  certun  than  those  of 
seasons.  The  resounding  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  murmur  of  winds  in  the  woods,  without 
apparent  wind,  show  wind  to  foIlow{  for  sach  winds 
breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  earth,  are  not  at  the  first 
perceived,  except  they  be  pent  by  water  or  wood. 
And  therefore  a  murmur  out  of  eaves  likewise-  por- 
tendeth as  much. 

818.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  and  winds,  be- 
fore the  air  here  below  :  and  therefore  the  obscuring 
of  the  smaller  stars,  is  a  sign  of  tempests  following. 
And  of  this  kind  you  shall  fiad  a  number  of  instances 
in  our  inquisition  "  De  Ventis." 

-  819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the 
disposition  of  the  air  to  tempests,  sooner  than  the 
valleys  or  plains  below :  and  therefore  they  say  in 
Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on, 
they  mean  miscbiet  The  eanse  is,  for  that  tem- 
pests, which  are  for  the  most  part  bred  above  in  the 
middle  regim,  aa  they  call  it,  are  sdonest  perceived 
to  coUect  in  the  {daces  next  it 

820.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  subtile  perceptions 
of  wind  rising,  before  men  find  it.  We  see  the 
trembling  of  a  candle  will  discover  a  wind  that  other- 
wise we  do  not  feel;  and  the  flexuous  burning  of 
flames  doth  show  the  air  beginneth  to  be  unquiet ; 
and  so  do  coals  of  fire  by  casting  off  the  ashes  more 
than  they  use.  The  cause  is,  for  that  no  wind  at 
the  first,  till  it  hath  struck  and  driven  the  air,  is  ap- 
parent to  the  sense ;  but  flame  is  easier  to  move  than 
air:  and  for  the  ashes,  it  is  no  marvel,  though  wind 
nnperceived  shake  them  off;  for  we  usually  try  which 
way  the  wind  bloweth,  by  casting  up  grass,  or  cha^ 
or  such  light  things  into  the  air. 

821.  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  sea,  as 
it  cause th  some  resounding  of  the  water,  whereof 
we  spake  before,  so  it  causeth  some  light  motions  of 
bnbUes,  and  white  eirdes  of  froth.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  sense, 
until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from 
under  the  water;  and  so  it  getteth  into  a  body: 
whereas  in  the  first  patting  up  it  cometh  in  little 
portions. 
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822.  We  spake  of  the  aahea  that  coala  cast  off; 
nnd  of  grass  and  chaff  carried  by  the  wind  i  so  any 
light  thing  that  moveth,  when  we  find  no  wind, 
showeth  a  wind  at  hand )  as  when  feathen,  or  down 
of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  sir. 

For  prognostics  of  weather  fnmi  living  creatores, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  creatures  that  live  in  the  open 
air,  sub  dio,  mast  needs  have  a  quicker  impression 
from  the  air,  than  men  that  live  most  within  doors  ; 
and  especially  birds,  who  live  in  the  air  freest  and 
clearest;  and  are  aptest  by  their  voice  to  tell  tales 
what  they  find ;  and  likewise  by  the  motion  of  their 
flight  to  express  the  same. 

823.  Water-fowls,  as  sea.gulls,  moor-hens,  &c. 
when  they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  to- 
wards the  shores ;  and  contrariwise,  land-birds,  as 
crows.  swaUows,  &c.  when  they  fly  from  the  land  to 
the  waters,  and  heat  the  waters  with  their  wings, 
do  foreshow  rain  and  wind.  The  cause  is,  pleasure 
that  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and  density 
of  the  air ;  and  so  desire  to  he  in  motion,  and  upon 
the  wing,  whidiersoever  they  would  otherwise  go : 
for  it  is  no  marvel,  that  water-fowl  do  joy  most  In 
that  air  which  is  likest  water ;  and  land-birds  also, 
many  of  them,  delight  in  bathing,  and  moist  air. 
For  the  same  reason  also,  many  birds  do  prune  their 
feathers  ;  and  geese  do  gaggle  ;  and  crows  seem  to 
call  upon  rain:  all  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  heron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as 
sometimes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  showeth 
winds :  but  kites  flying  alod  show  fair  and  dry 
weather.  The  cause  may  be,  for  that  they  both 
mount  most  into  the  air  of  that  temper  wherein  they 
delight:  and  the  heron  being  a  water-fowl,  taketh 
pleasure  in  the  air  that  is  condensed  j  and  besides, 
being  but  heavy  of  wing,  needeth  the  help  of  the 
grosser  air.  But  the  kite  afiecteth  not  so  much  the 
grossnesB  of  the  air,  as  the  cold  and  freshness  there- 
of ;  for  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  ho^  she 
delfghteA  in  the  fresh  air ;  and,  many  times,  flyedi 
against  the  wind)  as  trouts  and  salmons  swim 
against  the  stream.  And  yet  it  is  true  also,  that  all 
birds  find  an  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  nir ;  as  swim-  . 
mers  do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they 
are  aloft,  they  can  uphold  themselves  with  their 
■wings  spread,  scarce  moving  them. 

825.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top  of 
the  water,  do  commonly  foretell  rain.  The  cause  is, 
for  that  a  fish  hating  the  dry,  will  not  approach  the 
air  till  it  groweth  moist ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  will 
fly  it,  and  swim  lower. 

826.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  a  moist 
air :  and  it  maketh  them  eat  their  meat  better ;  and 
therefore  sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning 
to  feed  against  rain :  and  cattle,  and  deer,  and  conies, 
will  feed  hard  before  rain ;  and  a  heifer  will  put 
up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in  the  air  against  rain. 

827.  The  trebAl  against  rain  swelleth.  in  the 
stalk ;  and  so  standeth  more  upright ;  for  hy  wet, 
stalks  do  erect,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is  a 
smalt  red  flower  in  the  stubble-fields,  which  country 
people  call  the  wiocopipe;  which  if  it  op«n  in  the 
morning,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  fair  day  to  follow. 


828.  Even  in  men,  actaea,  and  hurt^  and  ooiai^ 
do  engrieve  either  towards  rain,  or  towaxda  frost: 
for  the  one  maketh  the  humours  more  to  abooad; 
and  the  other  maketh  them  shatper.  So  we  see 
both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  &c.  do  foreshow  fikewise 
rain ;  for  earth-worms  will  come  forth,  and  moles 
will  east  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  more,  against  lain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewise  foreshow  rain.  Asstmes 
and  wainscot,  when  they  sweat :  and  boxes  and  pegs 
of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard ;  though 
the  fbnner  be  bot  from  an  outward  cause ;  for  that 
the  stone,  or  wainsco^  tumeth  and  beateth  back  the 
air  against  itself;  but  the  latter  is  an  inward  swell- 
ing <^  the  body  of  die  wood  itselfl 

Bsperiwunt  -tolitaiy  touching  the  nature  of  appetiu 
m  the  ttomatsk, 

831 .  Appetite  is  moved  chiefly  by  things  that  are 
cold  and  dry ;  the  cause  is,  for  that  oold  ia  a  kind 
of  indigence  of  nature,  and  ealleth  apon  sap[dy ;  and 
so  is  dryness :  and  therefore  all  soar  Aings,  aa  vine- 
gar, juice  <tf  lemons,  oil  of  vitrid,  &c.  provoke  ap- 
petite. And  the  disease  which  they  eaD  a|^>etitDa 
canimiB, .  consisteth  in  the  matter  of  aa  acid  and 
glassy  phlegm  in  the  month  of  the  stomach.  Appe- 
tite is  also  moved  by  sour  things ;  for  that  soar 
things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nerves  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  great  cause 
of  appetite.  As  for  the  cause  why  onions,  and  salt, 
and  pepper,  in  baked  meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by 
vellication  of  those  nerves ;  for  motion  whetteth. 
As  for  wormwood,  olives,  capers,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  which  participate  of  bitterness,  they  more 
appetite  by  abstersion.  So  as  there  be  four  princi- 
pal causes  of  appetite;  the  refiigeration  of  the 
stomach  jmned  with  soiae  dryness,  eontraction,  vdli- 
cation,  and  abstersion ;  bendee  hanger,  which  is  aa 
emptiness  t  and  yet  over-fiuting  doth,  many  time^ 
cause  the  appetite  to  cease ;  for  that  want  of  meat 
mdceth  the  stcnwcb  draw  hnmoors,  and  aneh 
humoQts  aa  are  light  and  ehderie  which  qneneh 
appetite  most 

Bxptnment  tMtary  ttmehing  neettnett  of  odomr 
from  the  rainbow. 

832.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancienta,  Aat 
where  a  rainbow  seemeth  to  hang  over,  or  to  toach, 
there  breatheth  forth  a  sweet  smelL  The  cause  is, 
for  that  this  happeneth  but  in  certain  matters,  which 
have  in  themselves  some  sweetness ;  which  the 
gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw  forth :  and 
the  like  do  soft  showers ;  f(»  they  also  make  the 
ground  sweet :  but  none  are  so  delieate  aa  the  dew 
of  the  rainbow  where  it  falleth.  It  nay  be  also 
that  the  water  itself  hath  some  sweetness ;  tor  die 
rainbow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of  small  dropn, 
which  cannot  possibly  fall  bnt  from  the  air  that  is 
very  low ;  and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  sweet- 
ness of  the  herbs  and  flowers,  as  a  distilled  water ; 
for  rain,  and  other  dew,  that  foil  from  high,  cannot 
preserve  the  smell,  being  dissipated  in  the  drawing 
up :  neither  do  we  know,  whether  some  water  itself 
may  not  have  some  degree  of  sweetness.    It  is  (m^ 
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Alt  we  find  it  MDiibly  in  no  pool,  liver,  nor  foontai  n ; 
M  good  eaitti  nevty  tnmed  vp,  hath  a  fimhncM 
■ad  good  aeoit;  wfaieh  water,  if  it  be  not  too  oqual, 
Af  cqul  ol]jeets  aercr  more  ths  wue,  may  alio 
hne.  Ceitnn  it  Aat  bagr-aal^  which  is  bat  a 
kM  of  water  eoagni^  will  •onwtiniei  amell  like 

Eiperiwunt  solitaiy  touehing  tweet  melU. 

833.  To  nreet  smell*  heat  is  requisite  to  coneoet 
die  matter;  and  sraie  moUtore  to  spread  the  breath 
of  theoL  For  hea^  we  see  ^t  woods  and  apices 
are  nore  odotate  in  the  hot  conntriea  than  in  the 
eeU:  moisture,  wa  see  that  things  too  much 
dried  lose  their  sweetness:  and  flowers  growing, 
aneS  better  in  a  morning  or  evening  than  at  noon. 
SoiK  sweet  smells  are  destroyed  by  approach  to  the 
fre;  as  nt^ts,  wall-flowers,  gilly-flowers,  pinks; 
ad  gttwraUy  all  flowers  that  have  cool  and  delicate 
ipinU.  Some  continue  both  on  the  fire,  and  from 
As  fire;  u  rose-water,  Ac  Sane  do  seane  come 
fixd^  ot  at  least  so  pleasantly,  as  by  means  of 
Ae  fire ;  as  juniper,  sweet  gonu,  &e.  and  all  smells 
tbat  ire  enclosed  inabstbody:  but  generaBy  thoae 
adls  are  the  most  grateful,  where  the  degree  of 
beat  is  small;  or  where  the  strength  die  smell  is 
■Bayed ;  for  these  things  do  rather  woo  the  sense, 
than  satiate  it.  And  therefore  the  imell  of  riolets 
and  ICSes,  ezeccdeth  in  sweetness  that  of  spices  and 
gnu;  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best  in 
■  weft  aiu  off. 

Ejpmmtia  tcUtanf  tmehing  the  eorperetU  tvhstanee 
of  tmells. 

834.  It  is  oertain,  that  no  smell  issueth  but  with 
emiinoa  of  some  corporesl  snfastance ;  not  as  it  is 
in  light,  and  eidours,  and  in  sounds.  For  we  see 
phiidy,  Uiat  smell  doth  spread  nothing  that  distance 
Alt  the  other  da  It  is  tme,  that  some  woods  of 
onnges,  snd  heaths  of  rosemary^  will  smell  a  great 

into  the  sea,  perhaps  twen^  miles ;  but  what 
T*  dMi^  ifaies  a  pMl  of  ordnance  will  do  aa  much, 
vilieh  meveth  in  a  smdl  compass  P  Whereas  those 
*oods  and  faeaUis  are  of  vast  spaces ;  besides,  we 
•te  that  smeUs  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  per- 
bming  of  gloves,  &c.  which  showeth  them  corpo- 
real; and  do  last  a  great  whil^  which  sounds  and 
light  do  noL 

^i^mwenl  totitary  touching  fetid  and  fragrant 
odoura. 

835.  The  excrements  of  most  creatures  smell  ill ; 
ebieflj  to  the  same  creature  that  voideth  them :  for 
«e  Ke,  besides  that  of  man,  that  pigeons  and  horses 
thrive  best,  if  their  houses  and  stables  be  kept 
>*eet;  and  so  of  cage-birds:  and  the  cat  barieth 
'hat  which  she  voideth :  and  it  holdetfa  chiefly  in 
those  beasu  which  feed  upim  flesh.  Boga  almost 
<nlj  of  beasts  delight  in  fetid  odours  j  which  show- 
eth there  is  somewhst  in  their  sense  of  smell  differ^ 
iogfromthe  smeUa  of  other  beasts.  Buttheeause 
*hy  excrements  smell  ill,  is  mamfi»t)  for  that  the 

itself  rejecteth  them ;  much  more  the  spirits : 
*»d  we  see  that  thosf  excrements  that  are  of  the 
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first  digestiu),  smell  the  wmt ;  as  the  exerements 
from  the  belly ;  those  that  are  from  the  second 
digestion,  less  ill ;  as  urine ;  and  those  that  are  from 
the  third,  yet  less ;  for  sweat  ia  not  so  bad  as  the 
other  two ;  especially  of  some  persons,  that  are  full 
of  heat  Likewise  most  putrefections  are  of  an 
odious  smell :  for  they  smell  either  fetid  or  mouldy. 
The  cause  may  be,  for  tbat  putrefaction  doth  bring 
forth  such  a  consistence,  as  is  most  ctmtrary  to  the 
consistence  of  the  body  whilst  it  is  sound ;  for  it  is 
a  mere  dissolution  of  that  form.  Besides,  there  is 
another  reason,  which  is  profound:  and  it  is,  that 
the  objects  that  please  any  of  the  senses  have  all 
some  equality,  and,  as  it  were,  order  in  their  con^ 
position;  but  where  those  are  wanting,  the  object  is 
ever  ingrate.  So  mixture  of  many  disagreeing  co^ 
lours  is  ever  unpleasant  to  the  eye :  mixture  of  di^ 
eordant  sounds  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear :  mixturcv  or 
hotch-potch  of  many  tastes,  is  unpleasant  to  the 
taste :  harshness  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  nn- 
pleasant  to  the  touch :  now  it  is  certain,  that  all 
pntrefoctiont  being  a  dissdution  of  the  first  form,  is 
a  mere  confusion  and  nnfonned  mixture  of  the  part. 
Nevertheless  it  is  strange,  and  seemeth  to  cross  the 
former  observation,  that  some  putrefoetions  and  ex- 
erements do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and 
musk ;  and,  as  some  think,  ambergrease :  for  divera 
take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from  the  sperm 
(tf  a  fish  :  and  the  moss  we  spake  of  from  apple- 
trccs,  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The  reason 
may  be.  Sot  that  there  passeth  in  the  excrements, 
and  remaineth  in  the  putrefactions,  some  good  spi- 
rits 1  especially  where  they  proceed  from  creatures 
that  are  very  hot  But  it  may  be  also  joined  with  a 
farther  cause,  which  is  more  subtile  ;  and  it  is,  that 
the  senses  love  not  to  be  over-pleased,  but  to  have 
a  commixture  of  smnewhat  that  is  in  itself  ingrate. 
Certainly,  we  see  how  discords  in  music,  folUng 
upon  concords,  make  the  sweetest  strains :  and  we 
aee  again,  what  strange  tastes  delight  the  taste  \  as 
red  herrings,  oaviaiy,  parmesan,  &e.  And  it  may 
be  the  same  holdeth  in  smells:  for  those  kind  ^ 
smells  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  strong,  and 
do  puU  and  vellicate  the  sense.  And  we  find  also, 
that  places  ^here  men  urine,  commonly  have  some 
smell  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one  hath  eaten  nut- 
meg, hath  so  too. 

The  slothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contcmpla- 
tiooe,  and  notims,  of  the  elements  and  their  conju- 
gations ;  of  the  influences  of  heaven ;  of  hea^  eold, 
moisture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive,  and  the 
like }  have  swallowed  np  the  true  passages,  and 
processes,  and  afifeeto,  and  consistences  of  matter 
and  natural  bodiea.  Thersfiwe  they  are  to  be  set 
aside,  beii^  but  notiwal  and  ill  limited ;  and  defi- 
nite uioDU  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  in- 
stances :  and  so  assent  to  be  made  to  die  more 
gcnenl  axioms  by  scale.  And  of  theae  kinds  (tf 
processes  of  natures  and  characters  of  matter,  we 
will  now  set  down  smne  instances. 

Experiment  toUtary  touching  the  causes  of 
putrefaction. 

636.  AD  potrelaetions  come  chiefly  from  the  in- 
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v-'ard  spirits  of  the  body ;  and  partly  also  from  the 
ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatsoeTer  else. 
And  this  last,  by  two  means:  either  by  ingress  of 
the  substance  of  the  ambient  body  into  the  body 
putrified;  or  by  excitation  and  solicitation  of  the 
body  putrified,  and  the  parts  thereof,  by  the  body 
ambient  As  for  the  received  opinion,  that  pulre- 
ffUitioQ  is  caused,  either  by  cold,  or  peregrine  and 
preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nagation :  for  cold  in 
things  inanimate,  is  the  greatest  enemy  that  is  to 
putrefaction  ;  though  it  extingoistaeth  Tivification, 
which  ever  consisteth  in  spirits  attenuate,  which  the 
cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the 
peregrine  heat,  it  is  thns  for  true,  that  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adventive  heat  be  greatly  predomi- 
nant to  the  natural  beat  and  spirits  of  the  body,  it 
tendeth  to  dissolution,  or  notable  alteration.  But 
this  is  wrought  by  emission,  or  suppression,  or  suf- 
focation, of  the  native  spirits;  and  also  by  the  dis- 
ordination  and  discomposure  of  the  tangible  parts, 
and  other  passages  of  nature,  and  not  by  a  ewfliet 
of  heats. 

Eoopertment  solitary  touching  bodies  unper/ecllj/ 
mixed. 

837.  In  versions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies 
there  is  a  medium  between  the  body,  as  it  is  at  first, 
and  the  body  resulting!  which  me^um  is  corpns 
imperfecte  mistum,  and  is  transitory  and  not  durable ; 
as  mists,  smokes,  vapours,  cbylas  in  the  stomach, 
living  creatures  in  the  first  vivification :  and  the 
middle  action,  which  produceth  such  imperfect 
bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  inqui- 
nation,  or  inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  putre- 
faction :  for  the  parts  are  in  confbsitm,  till  Uiey 
settle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  eoneoctim  and 
crudity. 

838.  The  word  concoction,  or  digestion,  is  chiefly 
taken  into  use  fr<»n  living  creatures  and  their  oi^ans; 
and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors  and  fruits,  &c. 
Therefore  they  speak  of  meat  concocted ;  urine  and 
excrements  concocted ;  and  the  four  digestions,  in 
ihe  stomach,  in  the  liver,  in  Uie  arteries  and  nerves, 
and  in  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  are  likewise 
called  concoctions  :  and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the 
works  of  heat  j  all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant 
catches  of  a  few  things,  which  are  most  obvious  to 
men's  observations.  The  eonstantest  notion  of  con- 
coction is,  that  it  should  signify  the  degrees  of  alter- 
ation, of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to  per- 
fect concoction  ;  which  is  the  ultimityof  that  action 
or  process  ;  and  while  the  body  to  be  converted  and 
altered  is  too  strong  for  the  efficient  that  should  con- 
vert or  alter  it,  whereby  it  resisteth  and  holdeth  fast 
in  Gume  degree  the  first  form  or  consistence,  it  is  all 
tliat  while  crude  and  inconcoct :  and  the  process  is 
to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoction.  It  is  true, 
that  concoction  is  in  great  part  the  work  of  heat, 
but  not  the  work  of  heat  alone  ;  for  all  things  that 
farther  the  conversion,  or  alteration,  as  rest,  mixture 
of  a  body  already  concocted,  &c.  are  also  means  to 
concoction.  And  there  areofeoncoctiontwoperiods; 


the  one  assimilation,  or  absolute  conversion  and  sab- 
action  ;  the  other  maturation ;  whereof  the  former 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  bodies  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  in  which  there  is  an  absolute  conversion  and 
assimilation  of  the  nourishment  into  the  body:  and 
likewise  in  the  bodies  of  plants :  and  again  in  metals, 
where  there  is  a  full  transmutation.  The  other, 
which  is  maturation,  is  seen  in  liquora  and  fruits : 
wherein  there  is  not  desired,  nor  pretended,  an  otter 
conversion,  but  only  an  alteration  to  that  form  which 
is  most  sought  for  man's  use ;  as  in  clarifying  of 
drinks,  ripening  of  ftnits,  &c.  But  note,  that  there 
he  two  kinds  of  absolute  conversions ;  the  one  is, 
when  a  body  is  converted  into  another  body,  which 
was  before ;  as  when  nourishment  is  turiied  into 
flesh ;  that  is  it  which  we  call  assimilation.  The 
other  is,  when  the  conversion  is  into  a  body  merely 
new,  and  which  was  not  before ;  as  if  silver  should 
be  turned  to  gold,  or  iron  to  copper :  and  this  con- 
version is  better  called,  for  distinction  aake,  trans- 
mutation. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  alterations,  tchiek 

be  called  majors. 

839.  There  are  also  divers  other  great  alteration 
of  matter  and  bodies,  besides  those  that  tend  to  eoi- 
coetionandmatnraticm;  for  whatsoever  doth  so  alter 
a  body,  as  it  retumeth  not  again  to  that  it  was,  may 
be  called  alteratio  major;  as  when  meat  is  boiled,  or 
roasted,  or  fried,  &c. ;  or  when  bread  and  meat  are 
baked ;  or  when  cheese  is  made  of  curds,  or  batter 
of  cream,  or  coals  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth  ;  and 
a  number  of  others.  But  to  apply  notions  philoso- 
phical to  plebeian  terms ;  or  to  say,  where  the  notions 
cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wantetb  a  term 
or  nomenclature  for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be 
but  shifts  of  ignorance;  for  knowledge  will  be  ever 
a  wandering  and  indigested  thing,  if  it  be  but  a 
commixture  of  a  few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and 
occur,  and  not  excited  from  sufficient  number  of 
iustanees,  and  those  well  collated. 

The  consistences  tit  bodies  are  very  diverse: 
dense,  rare;  tangiUe,  pneumatical;  vcdattle,  fixed; 
determinate,  not  determinate ;  hard,  soft;  deaving, 
not  cleaving ;  congelaUe,  not  coogelaUe ;  liqnefi- 
abIe,notliquefiable;  fragile,  tough :  flenUe,  inflex- 
ible; tractile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length,  in- 
tractile  ;  porous,  splid ;  equal  and  smooth,  unequal ; 
venous  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire ;  and 
divers  others;  all  which  to  refer  to  heat,  and  cold, 
and  moisture,  and  drought,  is  a  compendious  and 
inutile  speculation.  But  of  these  see  principally 
our  "Abecedarium  Nature ;"  and  otherwise  spnrsim 
in  this  our  '*  Sylva  Sylvarum :"  nevertheless,  in  nmt 
good  part,  we  shall  handle  divers  of  them  now 
presently. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bodies  liquefiable,  and 
not  liqtiejiable . 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liqueflable,  proceed 
from  these  causes :  liquefaction  is  ever  caused 
the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  play  within  the 
body  and  open  it.    Therefore  such  bodies  as  are 
more  turgid  of  spirit;  or  that  have  their  8i>irits 
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more  straitly  imprisoned ;  or,  again,  that  hold  them 
better  pleased  and  content,  are  liquefiable :  for  these 
Ihree  dispositions  of  bodies  do  arrest  the  emission  of 
the  s[Hrits.  An  example  of  the  first  two  properties 
u  in  metslsi  and  of  die  last  in  grease,  pitch,  sul- 
pfinr,  butter,  wax.  Sec.  The  disposition  not  to  lique- 
tj  proceedeth  from  the  easy  emission  of  the  spirits, 
whereby  grosser  parts  contract;  and  therefore 
Iwdies  jejune  of  spirits,  or  which  part  with  their 
ipirits  more  willingly,  are  not  liquefiable  ;  as  wood, 
clay,  freestone,  &c.  But  yet  even  many  of  those 
bodies  that  will  not  melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will 
DotwitbstaDdtng  soften ;  as  iron,  in  the  forge ;  and 
a  tdek  bathed  in  hot  ashes,  which  thereby  becom- 
eth  more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are  some  bodies 
«hich  do  liquefy  or  dissolve  by  fire :  as  metals, 
nx,  &c.  and  other  bodies  which  dissolve  in  water; 
at  nit,  sugar,  &c.  The  cause  of  the  former  pro- 
ceedeth &om  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits  by  heat: 
tbe  caose  of  the  latter  proee^th  from  the  fining 
of  the  tangible  parts,  which  desire  to  receive  the 
li^.  Again,  there  are  8<Hne  bodies  that  dissdve 
vitb  b(tth;  as  gnm,  &e.  And  those  be  such  bodies, 
n  on  the  ime  side  have  good  store  of  spirit ;  and 
00  tbe  other  side,  have  the  tangible  parts  indigent 
of  maistDre ;  for  the  former  helpeth  to  the  dilating 
of  the  spirits  by  the  fire ;  and  the  latter  stimulaleth 
ibe  parts  to  receive  the  liqoor. 

ExferimetU  tolitary  touching  hodtet  fragile  and 
tough. 

841.  Of  l)odies  some  are  fragile;  and  some  are 
iMgh,  and  not  fragile  j  and  in  the  breaking,  some 
&3^Ie  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is ;  some 
■halter  and  fly  in  many  places.  Of  fragility,  the 
cause  is  an  impcrteiMy  to  be  extended ;  and  there- 
fore stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal ;  and  so  fic- 
tile einh  is  more  fragile  thui  crude  eardi ;  and 
di]r  Tood  ihui  green.  And  the  cause  of  this  nn- 
apttwss  to  extension,  is  tbe  small  qnantity  of 
^rits ;  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  &rthereth  the  exten- 
aoB  or  dHatatioa  of  bodies ;  and  it  is  ever  eoncomi- 
tntvith  porosity,  and  with  dryness  in  the  tangi- 
^  parts :  contrariwise,  tough  bodies  have  more 
■{rilit,  and  fewer  pores,  and  moister  tangible  parts : 
therefore  we  see  that  parchment  or  leather  will 
^tch,  paper  will  not;  woollen  doth  will  tenter, 
linen  scarcely. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  the  two  kindg  of 

pneumatiealg  in  bodies. 

S42.  An  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  of  two  seve- 
nl  natures,  pneumatical  and  tangible ;  and  it  is 
»ell  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  substance  is 
in  some  bodies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in 
*ooie  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten  in;  as  in  bodies 
denccate  hf  heat  or  age :  for  in  ihem,  when  the 
"Mi'e  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  the  moisture  with  it, 
fte  Rir  with  time  getteth  into  the  pores.  And  those 
*»^e8  are  ever  the  more  ftagile ;  for  the  native 
tpirit  is  more  yielding  and  extensive,  especially  to 
^'•Jw  the  parts,  than  air.  The  native  spirits  also 
great  diversity ;  as  hot,  cold,  active,  dull,  &c. 
*^Ki>cc  proceed  most  of  ibe  virtues  and  qualities 


as  we  call  them,  of  bodies :  but  the  air  intermix<.>d 
is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  insipid,  and 
without  any  exstimulation. 

Experiment  a^itary  touching  concretion  and  disto- 
iution  of  bodies. 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly  solved 
by  the  contrary ;  as  ice,  which  is  congealed  by  cold, 
is  dissolved  by  heat;  salt  and  sugar,  which  are  en- 
coded by  heat,  are  dissolved  by  cold  and  moisture. 
The  cause  is,  for  that  these  operations  are  rather  re- 
turns to  their  former  nature,  than  alterations;  so 
that  tbe  contrary  cureth.  As  for  oil,  it  doth  neither 
easily  congeal  with  cold,  nor  thicken  with  heat. 
The  cause  of  both  effects,  though  they  be  produced 
by  contrary  eflBcients,  seemeth  to  be  the  same ;  and 
that  is,  because  the  spirit  of  the  oil  by  either  means 
exhaleth  little,  for  the  cold  keepeth  it  in  ;  and  the 
heat,  except  it  be  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth. 
As  for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible 
parts,  yet  as  to  the  spirits,  it  doth  rather  make  them 
swell  than  congeal  them :  as  when  ice  is  congealed 
in  a  cupk  the  ice  will  swell  instead  of  contracting, 
and  sometimes  rift. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  hard  and  soft 
bodies.. 

844.  Of  bodies,  some  we  see  are  bard,  and  some 
soft :  the  hardness  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  jejune- 
ness  of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tan- 
gible parts:  both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile,  and  less 
enduring  of  pressure ;  as  steel,  stone,  glass,  dry 
wood,  &c.  Soilness  cometh,  contrariwise,  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  spirits,  which  ever  helpeth  to 
induce  yielding  and  cession,  and  by  the  more  equal 
spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  thereby  are 
more  sliding  and  following :  as  in  gold,  lead,  wax, 
&e.  Bnt  note,  that  soft  bodies,  as  we  use  the  word, 
are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  that  easily  giveth  place 
to  another  body,  but  altereth  not  bulk,  by  rising  in 
other  places ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  wax,  if  you 
put  any  thing  into  it,  doth  not  rise  in  bulk,  but  only 
giveth  place  :  for  you  may  not  think,  that  in  print- 
ing of  wax,  the  wax  riseth  up  at  alt;  but  only  the 
depressed  part  giveth  place,  and  the  other  rcmain- 
eth  as  it  was.  The  other  that  alterctli  bulk  in  the 
cession,  as  water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  stone 
or  any  thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  easily, 
but  then  they  rise  all  over ;  which  is  a  false  cession; 
for  it  is  in  place,  apd  not  in  body. 

Experiment  solitanf  touching  bodiet  ductile  and 

tensile. 

845.  All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals, 
that  will  be  drawn  into  wires ;  wool,  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  or  thread,  have  in  them  the 
appetite  of  not  discontinuing  strong,  which  maketh 
them  follow  the  fbrce  that  pulleth  them  out;  and 
yet  so,  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own 
body.  Viscous  bodies  likewise,  as  pitch,  wax,  bird- 
lime, cheese  toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  rope.  But 
the  difference  between  bodies  fibrous  and  bodies 
viscous  is  plain :  for  ail  wool,  and  tow,  and  cotton. 
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and  nlk,  especiaUy  raw  silk,  haTC,  besides  their  de- 
sire of  condnnaiicej  in  regud  of  the  tenuity  of  their 
thread,  a  greediness  of  molstare :  and  moisture 
to  join  and  incorporate  with  other  thread ;  especially 
if  there  be  a  Ittde  wreathing  i  as  appeareth  by  the 
twisting  of  tfiread,  and  the  practice  of  twirling 
about  of  spindles.  And  we  see  also,  that  gold  and 
silver  thread  eannot  be  made  without  twisting. 

£wperimMt  solitary  touching  other  poMtiau  of 

matter,  and  characters  of  bodies. 

846.  The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  im- 
pressible ;  figurable  and  not  figurable ;  mouldable 
and  not  mooldable ;  scissile  and  not  scissile ;  and 
many  other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions, 
applied  mito  the  instruments  and  uses  which  men 
ordinarily  practise  \  but  they  are  all  but  the  effects 
of  some  of  these  causes  following,  which  we  will 
enumerate  without  applying  them,  because  that  will 
be  too  long.  The  first  is  the  cession  or  not  eessim 
of  bodies,  into  a  smaller  space  or  nmn,  keeping  the 
outward  bulk,  and  not  flying  up.  The  second  is  the 
stronger  or  weaker  appetite  in  bodies  to  continnity, 
and  to  fly  diseontinui^.  The  third  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  bodies  to  contract  or  not  contract :  and  again, 
to  extend  or  not  extend.  The  fourth  ia  the  small 
quantity  or  great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in 
bodies.  The  flfth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical, 
whether  it  be  native  spirit  of  the  body,  or  common 
air.  The  sixth  is  the  nature  of  the  native  spirits  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  active  and  eager,  or  doll 
and  gentle.  The  seventh  is  the  emission  or  deten- 
tion of  the  spirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  the 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  spirits  in  bodies, 
while  they  are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  colloca- 
tiffli  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  whether  the  collocation 
be  equal  or  unequal ;  and  again,  whether  the  spirits 
be  coacervate  or  diffused.  The  tenth  is  the  density 
or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  eleventh  is  the 
eqnality  or  inequality  of  the  tangiUe  parts.  The 
twelfth  is  the  digestion  or  crudity  of  the  tangible 
parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of  the  matter, 
whether  snlphureous  or  mercurial,  watery  or  oily, 
dry  and  terrestrial,  or  moist  and  liquid;  which 
natures  of  sulphureous  and  mercurial,  seem  to  1m 
natures  radical  and  principal.  The  fourteenth  is 
the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  trans- 
verse, as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textiles, 
more  inward,  or  more  outward,  &c.  The  fifteenth 
is  the  porosity  or  imporostty  betwixt  the  tangible 
parts,  and  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  pores. 
The  sixteenth  is  the  collocatirai  and  posture  of  the 
pores.  There  may  be  more  causes  t  but  these  do 
occur  for  the  present. 

Ewperiment  solitary  touching  induration  by 
sympathy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  mehi^  and  in  the  midst  of 
when  it  b^nneth  to  cmgeal,  make  a  little  dint  or 
hole,  and  pot  qnickaflver  wrapped  in  a  |riece  of 
linen  into  Uiat  facde,  md  the  quicksilver  will  fix  and 
mn  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer.  This  is  a 
noUe  instance  of  induration,  by  consent  of  one  body 
with  another,  and  motion  of  excitation  to  imitate  i 


for  to  ascribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of  lead,  is  less 
probaUe.  Qwiy,  whether  the  fixing  may  be  in 
suoh  a  degree,  as  it  will  he  figured  like  oHier 
metals  P  For  if  so^  yon  may  make  works  of  it  Cor 
some  purposes,  so  they  c<Hne  not  near  the  fii>& 

Eaperiment  solitary  touching  honey  and  sugar, 

848.  Sogar  hath  pot  down  the  twe  of  baney,  in- 
somuch as  we  have  lost  those  observations  and  pre- 
parations of  honey  which  the  ancients  had,  when  it 
was  more  in  price.  First,  it  seemeth  that  there 
was  in  old  time  ^e-honey,  as  well  as  bee-honey, 
which  was  the  tear  or  blood  issuing  from  the  tree : 
insomuch  as  one  of  the  ancients  relateth,  that  in 
Trebieond  fliere  was  honey  issuing  from  the  box- 
trees,  which  made  men  mad.  Again,  in  ancient 
time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  eidier  of  its 
own  nature,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  angw, 
and  was  not  so  luscious  as  ours.  They  had  also  a 
wine  of  bmey,  which  they  made  ttos.  Thm 
cmshed  the  honey  into  a  great  qaanti^  at  water, 
and  then  strained  the  Uqnor :  after  they  bt^led  it  in 
a  cc^ipertothehalfi  then  they  poured  it  into  earthen 
vessels  for  a  stnaU  time  t  and  after  turned  it  into 
vessels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  year*.  They 
have  also  at  this  day,  in  Russia  and  those  nortbern 
countries,  mead  simple,  which,  well  made  and 
seasoned,  is  a  good  wholesome  drink,  and  very  dear. 
They  use  also  in  Wales  a  compound  drink  of  mead, 
with  herbs  and  spices.  But  meanwhile  it  were 
good,  in  recompence  of  that  we  have  lost  in  honey, 
there  were  brought  in  use  a  sugar-mead,  for  so  we 
may  call  it,  though  without  any  mixture  at  all  itf 
hooey ;  and  to  brew  it,  and  keep  it  stale,  as  they 
use  mead :  for  certainly,  though  it  would  not  be  so 
abstersive,  and  opening,  and  solutive  a  drink  as 
mead  t  yet  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  more  loutive,  and  fit  to  be  used  in  sharp  dis- 
eases :  fbr  we  see,  that  die  nse  of  sugar  in  beer  and 
ale  hath  good  fleets  in  sodi  cases. 

Eaperiment  solitary  touehing  thefinxr  s«rt  of 
base  metals. 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  andents,  that  there  wee 

a  hind  of  steel  in  some  places,  which  would  polidi 
almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.  And  that  there 
was  in  India  a  kind  of  brass,  which,  being  polished, 
could  scarce  be  discerned  from  gold.  This  was  in 
the  natural  ure :  but  I  am  doubtful,  whether  men 
have  sufficiently  refined  metals,  which  we  count 
base ;  as  whether  iron,  brass,  and  tin  be  refined  to 
the  height  ?  But  when  they  come  to  soeh  a  fine- 
ness, as  serveth  die  odtnary  use,  fhey  tiy  no 
fiirther. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  cements  and  quarries. 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cements  un- 
der earth  that  are  very  soft;  and  ye^  taken  fotflt 
into  the  sun,  harden  as  hard  as  marble :  dieie  aie 
also  ordinary  quarries  in  Somersetshire  which  in 
the  quarry  out  soft  to  any  bignesi^  ud  in  dw  hoild- 
ing  prove  firm  and  bard. 
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Bi^pmment  toliiary  tmehing  the  altering  of  the 
colour  of  iairt  and  fealhere. 

851.  Linng  ereakuret  geoerally  do  change  their 
hair  vithige,ttinuiig  to  be  grey  and  white:  asisaecD 
ID  nm,  though  sooie  eariier,  oome  later;  in  horses 
that  are  dappled,  and  turn  white ;  in  old  squirrels  that 
Inragrisly;  and  many  others.  So  do  somebipls ;  as 
cygnets  from  grey  turn  white ;  hawks  from  brown 
torn  more  white.  And  some  birds  there  be  that  upon 
their  monltiog  do  turn  colour;  as  robin-red-breasta, 
after  their  moulting,  growing  to  be  red  again  by 
degrees ;  so  do  goldfinchea  upon  tKe  head.  The  cause 
ii,  for  that  moisture  doth  chiefly  colour  hair  and  fea- 
tuts,  and  dryness  tumeth  them  grey  and  white :  now 
biir  in  age  waxeth  dryer ;  so  do  feathers.  As  for 
feathers,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathery 
■nd  so  all  one  as  the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So 
the  beard  is  younger  dun  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
udi,  for  the  most  part,  wax  hoaiy  later.  Out  of 
thii  ground  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  alter- 
ing Ae  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of  hoary 
lain.  But  of  this  see  the  fifth  experiment 

Bjeptriment  talitary  touching  the  differmeet  of 
Hoing  ereaturett  m&to  tend  fmatg. 

853.  The  difference  between  male  and  female, 
ia  KBie  creatures,  is  not  to  be  discerned,  otherwise 
than  in  the  parts  of  generation :  as  in  horses  and 
marei,  dogs  and  bitches,  doves  he  and  she,  and 
Mben.  But  some  differ  in  magnitude,  and  that  di- 
Tersly  ;  for  in  most  the  male  is  the  greater  ;  as  in 
nun,  pheasants,  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  the  like ; 
and  in  SMne  few,  as  in  hawks,  the  female.  Some 
differ  in  the  hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the  quantity, 
eriipatiiHi,  and  colours  of  them ;  as  he-lions  are 
Urmte,  and  have  great  manes :  the  she-lions  are 
■mootb  hlce  cats.  Bulls  are  more  crisp  upon  the 
forehead  than  cows;  the  peacock,  and  pheasant-eock, 
and  goldfinch-eoek,  have  glorious  and  fine  colour*) 
Ae  faeos  have  not  Generally  the  males  in  Inrda 
hire  Urest  feathers.  Some  differ  in  divers  features : 
M  bndu  have  boms,  does  none  i  rams  have  more 
vnathed  horns  than  ewes ;  cocks  have  great  combs 
nd  spurs,  hens  little  or  none;  boars  have  great 
fangs,  sows  much  less;  the  turkey-cock  hath  great 
uhI  swelling  plls,  the  hen  hath  less ;  men  have 
getierally  deeper  and  stronger  voices  than  women. 
Some  differ  in  faculty ;  as  the  cocks  amongst  sing- 
ing'birds  are  the  best  singers.  The  chief  sause  of 
>n  these,  no  doubt,  is,  for  that  the  males  have  more 
strength  of  heat  than  the  females ;  which  appearetb 
manifestly  in  this,  that  all  young  creatures  males 
Me  like  females  ;  and  so  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt  crea- 
tures of  all  kinds,  like  females.  Now  heat  causeth 
gmlness  of  growth,  generally,  where  there  is  mois- 
Im  CBongh  to  woA.  npot :  but  if  thet«  be  fbnnd 
in  any  creature,  which  is  seoi  rarely,  an  over-great 
heat  in  propmrtiai  to  the  moisture,  in  them  the  fe- 
nds is  the  greater ;  as  in  hawks  and  sparrows. 
And  if  the  heat  be  balanced  with  the  moisture, 
Aea  Aere  is  no  difference  to  be  seen  between  male 
and  lemale ;  a>  in  the  instances  of  horses  and  dogs. 
Te  see  slso^  that  the  hrniis  of  oxen  and  cows,  for 


the  moat  part,  are  larger  than  the  bulls ;  which  is 
caused  by  abundance  of  moisture,  which  in  the 
horns  of  the  bull  faileth.  Again,  heat  causeth  pilo- 
sity  and  crispation,  and  so  likewise  beards  in  men.  It 
also  expelleih  finer  moisture,  which  want  of  heat 
cannot  expel ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  beanty 
and  variety  of  feathers.  Again,  heat  doth  put  forth 
many  excrescences,  and  much  solid  matter,  which 
want  of  heat  cannot  do :  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
horns,  and  of  the  greatness  of  them;  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  combs  and  spurs  of  cocks,  gills  of 
turkey-cocks,  and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  aloo  dilatetb 
the  pipes  and  organs,  which  causeth  the  deepness 
of  the  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  spirits,  and 
that  causeth  the  cock  singing-tHrd  to  exed  the  hen. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  comparative  mag- 
nitude of  living  creatures. 

853.  There  be  fishes  greater  than  any  beasts ;  as 
the  whale  is  far  greater  than  the  elephant :  and 
beasts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For  fishes, 
the  cause  may  be,  that  beeauae  they  live  not  in  the 
air,  they  have  not  their  moisture  drawn  and  soaked 

the  air  and  sun-beams.  Also  they  rest  always  in 
a  manner,  and  are  supported  by  the  water :  whereas 
motion  and  labour  do  consume.  As  for  the  greatness  of 
beasts  more  than  of  birds,  it  is  caused,  for  that  beasts 
stay  longer  time  in  the  womb  than  birds,  and  there 
nourish  and  grow ;  whereas  in  birds,  after  the  egg  laid, 
there  is  no  farther  growth  or  nourishment  from  the 
female)  for  the  sitting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourish. 

Sxperiment  tolitary  touching  exoBsation  of  fruite. 

854.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means 
of  producing  fruits  without  cores  or  stones.  And 
this  we  add  farther,  that  the  cause  must  be  abun- 
dance of  moisture ;  for  that  the  core  and  stone  are 
made  of  a  dry  sap :  and  we  see,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  blossom,  without  froit  t 
aa  in  cherria  with  double  flowers  i  mnch  more  into 
fruit  without  stone  or  cores.  It  is  reported,  Uiat  a 
don  of  an  apple,  grafted  upon  a  colewort  stalk, 
sendeth  forth  a  great  apple  without  a  core.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  that  if  tlie  inward  pith  of  a  tree  were 
taken  out,  so  that  the  juice  came  only  by  the  bark, 
it  would  work  the  effect.  For  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  in  pollards,  if  the  water  get  in  on  the  lop,  and 
they  become  hollow,  they  put  forth  the  more.  We 
add  also,  that  it  ia  delivered  for  certain  by  some, 
that  if  the  cion  be  grafted  the  sinall  end  downwards, 
it  will  make  fmit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  stones. 

Experinunt  totitary  touching  the  melioration  of 

tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be 
in  request :  for  an  acre  of  it  will  be  worth,  as  is 
affirmed,  two  hundred  p(Hmds  by  the  year  towards 
charge.  The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and 
otherwise  is  great,  but  nothing  to  Uie  profit ;  but  the 
English  tobacco  hath  small  credit,  as  being  too  dull 
and  earthy  :  nay,  the  Virginian  tobacco,  though  that 
be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get  no  credit  for  the 
same  cause  :  so  that  a  trial  to  make  tobacco  more 
aromatical,  and  better  concocted,  here  in  England, 
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were  a  thing  of  great  profit.  Some  have  gone  about 
to  do  it  by  drenching  the  English  tobacco  in  a  de- 
coction or  infusion  of  Indian  tobacco  :  but  those  are 
but  sophistications  and  toys;  for  nothing  that  is 
once  perfect,  and  hath  run  its  race,  can  receive  much 
amendment.  You  must  ever  resort  to  the  beginnings 
of  things  for  meHoration.  The  way  of  maturation  of 
tobacco  mnat,  as  in  other  plants,  be  from  the  heat 
either  of  the  earth  or  of  the  son :  we  see  some 
leading  of  this  in  musk-melona,  which  are  sown 
upon  a  hot-bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned 
upon  the  south  sun,  to  give  heat  by  reflection  ;  laid 
upon  tiles,  which  increaseth  the  heat,  and  covered 
with  straw  to  keep  them  from  cold.  They  remove 
them  also,  which  addeth  some  life :  and  by  these 
helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  as  in  Italy 
or  Provence.  These,  and  the  like  means,  may  be 
tried  in  tobacco.  Inquire  also  of  the  steeping  of  the 
roots  in  some  snch  liquor  as  may  give  them  vigour 
to  put  forth  strong. 

Bayteriment  tolitary  iouehing  several  heat*  working 
the  tame  efftete. 

856.  Heat  of  the  sun  for  the  maturation  of  fruits  j 
yea,  and  the  heat  of  vivification  of  living  creatures, 
are  both  represented  and  supplied  by  the  heat  of 
fire;  and  likewise  the  heats  of  the  sun,  and  life,  are 
represented  one  by  the  other.  Trees  set  upon  the 
backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit  sooner.  Vines, 
that  have  been  drawn  in  at  the  window  of  a  kitchen, 
have  sent  forth  grapes  ripe  a  month  at  least  before 
others.  Stoves  at  the  back  of  waHs  bring  forth 
oranges  here  with  us.  Eggs,  as  is  reported  by  some, 
have  been  hatched-  in  the  warmth  an  oven.  It 
is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  the  ostrich  layeth 
her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun 
discloseth  them. 

Eixperimettt  eotitary  touching  tweUing  and  dilatatim 
in  boiling. 

857.  Barley  in  the  boiling  swelleth  not  much ; 
wheat  swellelh  more  ;  rice  extremely  ;  insomuch  as 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  unboiled,  will  arise  to  a  pint 
boiled.  The  cause  no  doubt  is,  for  that  the  more 
close  and  compact  the  body  is,  the  more  it  will 
dilnte:  now  barley  is  the  most  hollow;  wheat  more 
solid  than  that ;  and  rice  most  solid  of  all.  It  may 
be  also  that  some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentour, 
and  more  depertible  nature  than  others :  as  we  see 
it  evident  in  coloration  ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of 
brasil  or  wine. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  duleoration  of 
fruits. 

858.  Fruit  groweth  sweet  by  rolling,  or  pressing 
Aiem  gently  with  the  hand  ;  as  rolling  pears,  dama- 
scenes, &c. ;  by  rottenness;  as  medlnre,  services, 
sloes,  hips,  &c. :  by  time  ;  as  apples,  wardens,  pome- 
granates, &c. :  by  certain  special  maturations  j  as 
by  laying  thera  in  hay,  straw,  &c. :  and  by  fire  ;  as 
in  roasting,  stewing,  baking,  &c.  The  cause  of  the 
su-eelness  by  rolling  and  pressing,  is  emollition, 
which  they  properly  induce ;  as  in  beating  of  stoek- 


lish,  flesh,  &c. :  by  rottenness  is,  for  that  the  spirits 
of  the  fruit  by  putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereby 
digest  the  harder  part,  for  in  all  putrefactions  there 
is  a  degree  of  heat:  by  time  and  keeping  is,  because 
the  spirits  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tangi- 
ble parts,  and  attenuate  them :  by  several  matnia- 
tions  is,  by  some  degree  of  heat :  and  by  fire  is,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  work  of  heat  to  refine,  and  to 
incorporate ;  and  all  sourness  consisteth  in  some 
grossness  of  the  body ;  and  all  incorporation  ioth 
make  the  mixture  of  the  body  more  equal  in  all  iti 
parts ;  which  ever  induceth  a  milder  taste. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  Jlesh  edible^  and  mot 
edible. 

859.  Of  fleshes,  some  are  edible ;  wms,  exeept 
it  be  in  fomine,  not.  For  those  that  are  not  edible, 
the  cause  is,  for  that  they  have  commonly  too  much 
bitterness  of  taste;  and  therefore  those  ereatures 

which  are  fierce  and  choleric  are  not  edible ;  as 
lions,  wolves,  squirrels,  dogs,  foxes,  horses,  &e.  As 
for  kine,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  swine,  coniea,  hares,  &c. 
we  see  they  are  mild  and  fearful.  Yet  it  is  tme, 
that  horses,  which  are  beasts  of  courage,  have  been, 
and  are  eaten  by  some  nations ;  as  the  Scythians 
were  called  Hyppophagi  ;  and  the  Chinese  eat 
horse-flesh  at  this  day ;  and  some  gluttona  have 
used  to  have  colt's  flesh  baked.  In  birds,  such  aa 
are  camivone,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  commonly  no 
good  meat ;  but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  choleric 
nature  of  those  birds,  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh  : 
for  pewets,  gulls,  shovellers,  ducks,  do  feed  upon  flesh, 
and  yet  are  good  meat.  And  we  see  that  those 
birds  which  are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flesh,  are  good 
meat  when  they  are  very  young  i  as  hawka,  rooks 
out  of  the  nest,  owls,  &c.  Man's  flesh  is  not  eaten. 
The  reasons  are  three :  first,  because  men  in  huma- 
nity do  abhor  it :  secondly,  because  no  living  crea- 
ture that  dieth  of  itself  is  good  to  eat :  and  therefore 
the  cannibals  themselves  eat  no  man's  flesh  of  those 
that  die  of  themselves,  but  of  such  as  are  slain. 
The  third  is,  because  there  must  he  generally  some 
disparity  between  the  nourishment  and  the  body 
nourished;  and  they  mnst  not  be  over-near,  or  like: 
yet  we  see,  that  in  great  weaknesses  and  consump- 
tions, men  have  been  sustained  with  women's  milk ; 
and  Ficinus,  fondly,  as  1  conceive,  adviseth,  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  the 
arm  of  some  wholeamne  young  man,  and  the  biood 
to  be  sucked.  It  is  said  that  witches  do  greedily 
eat  man's  flesh ;  which  if  it  be  true,  besides  a  devil* 
ish  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to  proceed,  for  that 
man's  flesh  may  send  up  high  and  pleasing  vapours, 
which  may  stir  the  imagination  ;  and  witches'  feli- 
city is  chiefly  in  imagination,  as  hath  been  said. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  talamander. 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the 
salamander,  that  it  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  force 
also  to  extinguish  the  fire.  It  must  have  two  things, 
if  it  be  true,  to  this  operation  :  the  one  a  very  close 
skin,  whereby  flame,  which  in  the  midst  is  not  so 
hot,  cannot  enter ;  for  we  see  that  if  the  palm  of  the 
hand  be  anmnted  thick  with  white  of  egg,  and  then 
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aqua  Tilie  be  poured  upon  it,  and  inflRm«d,  yet  one 
may  endare  the  flame  a  pretty  while.  The  other  is 
tome  extreme  cold  and  quenching  virtue  in  the  body 
of  that  creature,  which  choketh  the  fire.  We  see 
Ibat  milk  qnencheth  wild-lire  better  Uian  water, 
becMiK  it  entereth  better. 

Ejcperiment  solitarjf  touching  the  contrary  operalitma 
of  tint*  upon  fruit*  and  Uquort. 

861.  Time  doth  change  fruit,  as  apices,  pears, 
ponegrantfea,  &c.  from  more  sour  to  more  sweet : 
but  contrariwise  liqtiors,  even  those  that  are  of  the 
jniee  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  soar:  at 
warU  maste,  new  verjuice,  &c.  The  cause  is,  the 
congreg&tion  of  the  spirits  together:  for  in  both 
kinds  the  spirit  is  attenoated  1^  time }  bat  in  the 
first  kind  it  is  more  diffused,  and  more  mastered  by 
the  grosser  pnrts,  which  the  spirits  do  but  digest : 
Ixtt  in  drinks  the  spirits  do  reign,  and  finding  less 
opporilion  of  the  parts,  become  themselves  more 
Btroog;  which  canseth  also  more  strength  in  the 
liquor ;  snch  as,  if  the  spirits  be  of  the  hotter  sort, 
Ae  liquor  becometh  apt  to  bnm ;  but  in  time,  it 
canseth  likewise,  when  the  higher  spirits  are  era* 
porated,  more  sonmeas. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  bloKS  and  bruiies. 

863.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that 
|ilatea  of  metal,  and  especially  of  brass,  applied 
presently  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from'  swell- 
ing. The  cause  is  repercassion,  without  humecta- 
tion  or  entrance  of  any  body :  for  the  plate  hath  only 
a  virtnal  cold,  which  doth  not  search  into  the  hurt; 
whereat  all  plastera  and  ointments  do  enter.  Sore- 
ly, the  eante  that  Uowa  and  Imiiset  induce  twcllings 
is,  for  that  the  spirits  resorting  to  succour  the  part 
that  labboreth,  draw  also  the  humoura  with  them  i 
for  we  see,  that  it  is  not  the  repulse  and  the  return 
of  the  hamour  in  the  part  strocken  that  causeth  it; 
for  that  goutt  and  tooth-aches  cause  twelUng,  where 
there  it  no  percussion  at  all. 

Experiment  tetitary  touching  the  om'ee  root. 

863.  The  nature  or  the  orrice  root  is  almost 
sii^lar-,  for  there  be  few  odoriferous  roots  ;  and  in 
those  that  are  in  any  degree  sa-eet,  it  is  but  the  same 
sweetoeas  with  the  wood  or  leaf :  but  the  orrice  is 
aoC  tweet  in  the  leaf }  neither  is  the  flower  any  thing 
so  tweet  at  the  root.  The  root  seemeth  to  have  a 
tender  dainty  heat ;  which,  when  it  cometh  above 
ground  to  the  son  and  the  air,  vanisheth :  for  it  is  a 
great  mdlifier  j  and  hath  a  smell  like  a  violet 

Ejeperiment  solitary  touching  the  eongireuion 
of  liquwe, 

864.  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  a 
great  vessel  full,  drawn  into  bottles,  and  then  the 
Gqaor  put  again  into  the  vessel,  will  not  fill  the  ves- 
sel again  so  full  as  it  was.  but  that  it  may  take  in 
more  liquor:  and  that  this  holdeth  more  in  wine 
than  in  water.  The  cause  may  be  trivial ;  namely, 
by  the  expense  of  the  liquor,  in  regard  some  may 
stick  to  the  sides  of  the  bottles :  but  there  may  be  a 
note  more  tobtilej  which  is,  that  the  liquor  in  the 


vessel  is  not  so  much  compressed  as  in  the  bottle  t 
because  in  the  vessel  the  liquor  mceteth  with  liquw 
chiefly ;  but  in  the  bottles  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
meeteth  with  the  sides  of  the  bottles,  which  com- 
press it  so  that  it  doth  not  open  again. 

Eajperiment  tolitary  touching  the  working  of  water 
upon  air  contiguout. 

865.  Water,  being  contignont  with  air,  eooleth  it; 
but  moisteneth  it  not,  except  it  vapour.  The  cause 
it,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition, 
without  communication  of  substance  ;  but  moisture 
not:  and  to  all  madefiictimi  there  is  required  an 
imbilrition:  hot  where  the  bodies  are  of  such  several 
levity  and  gravity  as  they  mingle  not,  there  can 
follow  no  imbibition.  And  Aerefore,  oil  likewise 
lieth  at  the  top  of  the  water,  without  commixture  i 
and  a  drop  of  water  running  swiftly  over  a  ttraw  or 
smooth  body,  wetteth  not 

Experiment  iolttary  touching  the  nature  of  air, 

866.  Star-light  nights,  yea.  and  bright  moon-shine 
nights,  are  colder  than  clondy  nights.  The  cause 
is,  the  dryness  and  fineness  of  the  air,  which  there- 
by becometh  more  piercing  and  sharp ;  and  there- 
fore great  continents  are  colder  than  islands :  and  at 
for  the  moon,  though  itself  inclineth  the  air  to 
moisture,  yet  when  it  shineth  bright,  itargneth  the 
air  is  dry.  Also  close  nir  is  warmer  Aan  open  airt 
which,  it  may  be,  is,  for  that  the  true  cause  of  cold 
it  an  expiration  from  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which 
in  open  placet  is  stronger  ;  and  again,  air  itself,  if 
it  be  not  altered  by  that  expiration,  it  not  without 
some  secret  degree  of  heat  i  as  it  is  not  likewise 
without  some  secret  degree  of  light :  for  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night ;  but  that 
air  hath  a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  visual 
tplritt  of  Aote  creatnrea. 

Experiments  in  consort  touching  the  eyes  and  sight. 

867.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  same  way ; 
for  when  one  eye  moveth  to  the  nostril,  the  other 
moveth  from  the  nostril.  The  cause  is  motion  of 
consent,  which  in  the  spirits  and  parts  spiritual  is 
strong.  But  yet  use  will  induce  the  contrary;  for 
some  can  squint  when  they  will:  and  the  common 
tradition  is,  that  if  children  be  set  upon  a  table  with 
a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will  move  outwards, 
at  affocting  to  tee  the  light  and  so  induce  squinting. 

868.  We  tee  more  exquiritely  with  one  eye  shut, 
than  with  both  open.  The  eante  is,  for  that  the 
spirits  viaual  unite  themselves  more,  and  to  become 
stronger.  For  yon  may  see,  by  looking  in  a  glass, 
that  when  yon  shut  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  the  other 
eye  that  is  open  dilateth. 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  sight  meet  not  in  one  angle, 
see  things  double.  The  cause  is,  for  that  seeing  two 
things,  and  seeing  one  thing  twice,  worketh  the  same 
effect :  and  therefore  a  little  pellet  held  between  two 
fingers  laid  across,  seemeth  donble. 

870.  Pore-blind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer 
lights ;  and  likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near 
hand,  than  those  that  are  not  pore-blind ;  and  can 
read  and  write  smaller  letters.   The  cause  is,  for  that 
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the  spirits  visual  iii  those  that  are  pwe-bUnd,  are 
thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others  j  and  therefore  the 
greater  light  disperseth  them.  For  the  same  cause 
they  need  contracting;  but  being  contracted,  are 
more  strong  than  tbe  Tisoal  spirits  of  ordinary  eyes 
are ;  as  when  ve  see  through  a  level,  the  sight  is  the 
stronger  i  and  so  is  it  when  yoa  gather  the  eye-lids 
somewhat  close :  and  it  is  commonly  seen  in  those 
that  are  pore-blind,  that  they  do  much  gather  the 
eye-lids  together.  But  old  men,  when  they  would 
■ee  to  read,  pnt  the  paper  KRnewhat  afar  off:  tbe 
cause  is,  for  that  <dd  men's  qnrita  visnal,  contrary  to 
those  of  pore-blind  men,  unite  not,  bat  when  the 
object  is  at  some  good  distance  frmn  their  eyes. 

971.  Hen  see  better,  when  their  eyes  are  ovep- 
against  the  sun  or  a  candle,  if  they  put  their  hand  a 
little  before  their  eyes.  The  reason  is,  for  that  the 
glaring  of  the  sun  or  the  candle  doth  weaken  the 
eye ;  whereas  the  light  circumfused  is  enough  for 
the  perception.  For  we  see  that  an  over-light 
maketh  the  eyes  dazzle ;  insomuch  as  perpetual 
looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blindness. 
Again,  if  men  come  out  of  a  great  light  into  a  dark 
room ;  and  contrariwise,  if  tbey  come  out  of  a  dark 
room  into  a  light  room,  they  seem  to  have  a  mist  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  see  worse  than  they  shall  do 
after  they  have  stayed  a  little  while,  either  in  the 
lij^t  or  in  the  dark.  The  cause  is,  for  that  the 
siarits  Tisual  are,  upcm  a  sudden  change,  disturbed 
and  pat  out  of  order  t  and  till  they  be  recollected 
do  not  perform  their  function  welL  For  when  diey 
are  much  dilated  I7  ligh^  they  cannot  contract  sud- 
denly ;  and  when  Uiey  are  much  eontraeted  by  dark- 
ness, they  cannot  dilate  sudden^.  And  excess  of 
both  these,  that  is,  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction 
of  the  spirits  visual,  if  it  be  long,  destroyeth  the  eye. 
For  as  long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurteth 
the  eye  by  dilatation ;  so  curious  painting  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt  the 
eye  by  contraction, 

873.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  in  anger  the  eyes 
wax  red ;  and  in  blushing,  not  the  eyes,  but  the  ears, 
and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
in  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager  1  which 
is  most  easily  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are 
translucid ;  though  withal  it  maketh  both  the  cheeks 
and  the  gills  red :  but  in  Uoshing,  it  is  true  the 
tpirito  ascend  likewise  to  succour  bodi  the  eyes  and 
the  frc^  which  are  the  parts  that  labour  1  but  then 
they  are  repulsed  1^  the  eyes,  for  that  the  eyes,  in 
shame,  do  put  back  the  spirits  that  aacend  to  tfaemf 
as  unwilling  to  lode  almwd :  for  no  man  in  that 
passion  doth  look  strongly,  but  dejectedly ;  and  that 
repulsion  from  the  eyes  diverteth  the  spirits  and 
heat  more  to  the  ears,  nod  the  parts  by  them. 

873.  The  objects  of  the  sight  may  cause  a  great 
pleasure  and  delight  in  the  spirits,  but  no  pain  or 
great  offence  j  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  h^  been 
said.  The  glimpses  and  beams  of  diamtmds  that 
strike  the  eye ;  Indian  feathers,  that  have  glorious 
colours ;  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden ;  the  coming 
into  a  &ir  room  richly  furnished ;  a  beautiful  per- 
son ;  and  the  like ;  do  delight  and  exhiUrate  the 
spirits  nmeh.   The  reawm  why  it  hoUeth  not  in 


the  offence  is,  for  that  the  ught  is  the  most  spiritual 
of  the  senses;  whereby  it  hath  no  object  gross 
enough  to  offend  it.  But  the  cause  chieily  ia,  for 
that  there  be  no  active  objects  to  offend  the  eye. 
For  harmouical  sounds,  snd  discordant  sounds,  are 
both  active  and  positive :  so  are  sweet  smells  and 
stinks :  so  are  bitter  and  sweet  in  tastes :  so  are 
over-hot  and  over-cold  in  touch  :  but  blacknesa  and 
darkness  are  indeed  but  privativesi  and  therefore 
have  little  or  no  activity.  Somewhat  th^  do  oon- 
tristate,  but  very  little. 

£3ep4riment  solitary  touching  the  colour  of  the  tea, 
or  other  water. 

874.  Water  of  the  sea,  or  otherwise,  looketb 
Uaeker  when  it  is  moved,  and  whiter  when  it  reaU 
eth.  The  cause  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the  motioni 
the  beams  of  light  pass  not  straight,  and  therefore 
must  be  darkened  {  whereas,  when  it  restelh,  the 
beams  do  pass  straight.  Besides,  splendour  hath  a 
degree  of  wliiteness  1  especially  if  there  be  a  little 
repercussion :  for  a  looking-glass  with  the  steel  be- 
hind, lot^eth  whiter  than  glass  simple.  This  ex- 
periment deserveth  to  be  driven  farUier,  in  trying 
Iqr  what  means  motion  may  hinder  sight 

Experinunt  sMtary  touching  thtU-fieh, 

875.  Shell-fish  have  bera,  by  some  of  the  ancients, 
compared  and  anted  with  die  insects  1  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  th^  should;  for  they  have  male  and 
female  as  other  fish  have :  neither  are  they  l»ed  of 
putrefiictioai  especially  such  as  do  move.  Never- 
thdess  it  is  certain,  tlut  oysters,  and  cockles,  and 
mussels,  which  move  not,  have  no  discriminate  sex. 
Query,  in  what  time,  and  how  they  are  bred  ?  It 
seemeth,  that  shells  of  oysters  are  bred  where  none 
were  before ;  and  it  is  tried,  that  the  great  horse- 
mussel,  with  the  fine  shell,  that  breedeth  in  ponds, 
hath  bred  within  thirty  years :  but  then,  which  is 
strange,  it  hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only 
gape  and  shut  as  the  oysters  do^  but  remove  from 
one  place  to  another. 

EwperimnU  goliUay  touching  the  right  tide  amd 

the  left. 

876.  The  senses  are  alike  strcHig,  both  on  the  right 
side  and  on  the  left}  but  the  Kmbs  on  the  right  aide 
are  itnm^r.  The  cause  may  b^  for  that  tbe  braii^ 
which  is  tbe  instrument  of  sense,  is  alike  on  bolb 
sides ;  but  motitm,  and  aUlitiea  of  moving,  are  some- 
what hidpen  from  tfie  livex^  which  lietb  on  the  right 
side.  It  may  be  also,  for  that  the  senses  are  pot 
in  exercise  indifferently  on  both  sides  from  the  time 
of  our  birth ;  but  the  limbs  are  used  most  on  the 
right  side,  whereby  custom  helpeth  ;  for  we  see  that 
some  are  left-handed;  which  are  such  as  have  osed 
the  left  band  moat. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  frictione. 

877.  Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fieafay  and 
full ;  as  we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of 
horses,  &e.  The  cause  is,  for<that  they  draw  greater 
quantity  of  spirits  and  blood  to  the  parts :  and  again, 
because  tbey  draw  tbe  aliment  more  forciUy  from 
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williin:  and  again,  beeauae  they  relax  the  pore^ 
■id  w  mike  bettw  passage  for  the  qrfritt^  blood, 
asdilimait:  iBaUy.becansedwjr  dissipate  and  digest 
toy  iDotile  or  exerementitioat  moiBture  which  lieth 
a  dw  flesh  I  all  which  help  assimilation.  Frictioos 
alio  do  nofC  SD  and  impiDgaate  the  body,  than 
ocreiM.  The  cause  is,  for  that  in  ftictions  the  id* 
ward  parts  are  at  rest;  which  in  exercise  are  beaten, 
many  times,  too  much :  and  for  the  same  reas<xi,  as 
we  have  noted  heretofore,  ga]ley>slaves  ace  fat  and 
Saikf,  because  they  stir  tlu  linAs  more,  and  the  in- 
wiid  parts  leas. 

£t}Mrnieiit  tolitmy  touching  globes  appearing  JUu 
at  distance. 

878.  An  globes  a&r  off  appear  flat  The  cause 
m,  for  that  distaace,  being  a  secondary  object  of 
•i^t^  is  not  otherwise  discerned,  than  by  more  or 
im  light;  which  dispari^,  when  it  oaonot  be  dis- 
cnacd,  all  aeemeth  one :  aa  it  is^  generally,  in  ob- 
jielB  not  distinctly  diaeened ;  for  so  letters^  if  they 
In  so  br  off  as  they  cannot  be  discerned,  show  hot 
u  a  doskish  paper ;  and  all  engravings  and  embosa> 
iagi^  a&r  ot^  aj^iear  plain. 

Experiment  sUitary  touching  tkadowa. 

879.  The  nttermost  parts  of  shadows  seem  erer  to 
tremble.  The  canse  is,  for  that  the  little  motes 
which  we  see  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there 
be  DO  wind ;  and  therefore  those  moving,  in  the 
meetiiigof  the  light  and  the  shadow,  from  the  light 
to  the  shadow,  and  from  the  shadow  to  the  light, 
do  ihav  the  shadow  to  move,  beoanse  the  medimn 
mlh. 

BjfinmaU  iolitary  touching  the  rolling  and  breai- 
ing  of  the  tea*, 

880.  Shallow  and  narrow  seas  break  mora  than 
deep  and  lai^  The  canse  is,  tor  that,  the  impul- 
UB  being  the  same  in  both,  where  there  is  greater 
qmati^  of  water,  and  likewise  space  enough,  there 
the  water  rolleth  and  moreth,  both  more  slowly,  and 
*ith  a  sloper  rise  and  fell :  but  where  there  is  less 
vater,  and  leas  space,  and  the  water  dasheth  more 
>{aiiirt  the  bottom,  there  it  moveth  more  swiftly, 
asd  more  in  precijuce  i  for  in  the  tweaking  of  the 
«im  fliere  is  erar  a  precipice. 

Siferment  solitary  tatehing  tko  dukontion  of  tail 
voter, 

881.  It  hath  been  obeerred  the  ancients,  that 
nk  water  boiled,  or  txaled  and  cooled  again,  is  more 
potable,  than  of  itself  raw  :  and  yet  the  taste  of  salt 
in  distillationa  by  fire  risetfa  no^  for  the  distilled 
water  will  be  fresh.  The  cause  may  be,  tot  Out  the 
■ah  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  riae  into  a  kind  of 
■cam  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment 
in  the  bottmn ;  and  ao  is  rather  a  separatiim  than 
an  evaporation.  Bnt  It  is  too  gross  to  rise  into  a 
*apoar ;  and  so  is  a  bitter  taste  likearise  ;  for  simple 
distilled  waten^  of  wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not 
iMtkr. 


BayterimeiU  iotitary  touching  the  return  of  taltnesi 
in  pits  upmt  the  eea-thore, 

883.  It  hath  been  set  down  before,  that  pito  upon 
the  eea-shwe  tnm  into  fresh  water,  hy  percolation 
<^  the  salt  throogfa  the  sand  i  bat  it  is  farther  noted, 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  in  some  places  of 
AGrica,  after  a  time,  the  water  in  such  pits  will 
come  brackish  again.  The  cause  is,  for  that  after 
a  time,  the  very  sands  through  which  the  salt 
water  passeth,  become  salt ;  and  so  the  strainer  itself 
is  tinctured  with  salt.  The  remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig 
still  new  pits,  when  the  old  wax  brackish  i  as  if  yoa 
would  change  your  strainer. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  attraction  by  simili- 
tude of  substance. 

883.  It  hath  been  obaerred  1^  the  andcnta,  that 
salt  water  will  diaaolTe  aalt  pat  into  it,  in  less  time 
than  fredi  water  will  dissoln  it.  The  oaaae  may 
be,  for  that  the  salt  in  the  precedent  water  doA,  1^ 
similitude  of  eabstanee,  draw  the  salt  new  pot  in  on- 
to it ;  wherel^  it  diffnseth  In  the  liquor  more  speecU 
ily.  This  is  a  noble  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  fcv  it 
showeth  means  of  more  quick  and  easy  infusions ; 
and  it  is  likewise  a  good  instance  of  attraction  by 
similitude  of  substance.  Try  it  with  sugar  put  into 
water  formerly  sogared,  and  into  ctther  water  nn- 
augared, 

Bxperimeitt  solitary  touching  attraetiim, 

884.  Put  aogar  into  wine,  part  of  it  above,  part 
under  the  wine,  and  you  shall  find,  that  which  may 
seem  strange,  ^at  the  sugar  above  the  wine  wiU 
soften  anddissdve  sooner  than  that  within  the  wine. 
The  canse  ii^  for  that  the  wine  entereth  that  part  of 
the  sugar  which  is  under  the  wine,  by  simple  tafn- 
sion  or  spreading  i  but  that  part  above  the  wine  is 
likewise  forced  by  sucking ;  for  all  spongy  bodies 
expel  the  air  and  draw  in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous; 
as  we  see  it  also  in  sponges  put  part  above  the 
water.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  to  see  how  yoa 
may  make  more  aceurate  infositHia,  by  help  of 
attraction. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  heat  wider  earth, 

885.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than  in 
summer }  and  so  air  in  caves.  The  cause  is,  for  that 
in  the  hither  parts,  under  the  earth,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  some  heat,  as  appearelh  in  sulphnreons 
veins,  &c.  which  shut  close  in,  as  in  winter,  is  the 
more ;  but  if  it  perspire,  as  it  doth  in  sommer,  it  is 
theleaa. 

Experiment  eelilary  ttmehing  flying  in  the  air. 

886.  It  is  reported,  that  amongst  the  Leucadians, 
in  aneient  time,  upcm  a  saperstition  they  did  use  to 
precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  sea ; 
tying  about  him  with  strings,  at  some  distance,  many  * 
great  fowls ;  and  fixing  unto  his  body  divers  feathers, 
spread,  to  break  the  falL  Certainly  many  birds  of 
good  wing,  as  kites,  and  the  like,  would  bear  up  a 
good  weighs  as  they  fly ;  and  spreading  of  feathers 
ttiin  and  dose,  and  in  great  breadth,  will  likewise 
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bear  up  a  great  weight,  being  even  laid,  without 
tilting  upon  the  sides.  The  farther  extension  of  this 
experiment  for  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Exptrimtnt  ttAilary  touching  tkt  di/e  of  scarlet. 

887'  There  is  in  some  places,  namely  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  a  litUe  shrub  which  they  call  holly-oak,  or 
dwnrf-oak :  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  riseth  a 
tumour  like  a  blister ;  which  they  gather,  and  rob 
out  of  it  a  certain  red  dost,  that  converteth,  after  a 
while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine,  as  is 
reported,  when  they  begin  to  quicken :  with  this 
dust  they  dye  scarlet. 

JEocperiment  solitary  touching  maleficiating. 

888.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men 
impotent  to  accompany  with  their  wives.  The  like 
is  practised  in  Gascony  ;  where  it  is  called  nouer  1' 
eguillette.  It  is  practised  always  upon  the  wedding- 
day.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers  themselves  do  it, 
by  way  of  prevention ;  because  thereby  they  hinder 
other  charms ;  and  can  undo  their  own.  It  is  a 
thing  the  civil  law  taketh  knowledge  cSi  end  there- 
fore is  of  no  light  regard. 

Experiment  tolitary  touching  the  rise  of  water  by 
means  offiaim, 

889.  It  is  a  common  experiment,  but  the  cause 
is  mistaken.  Take  a  pot,  or  better  a  glass,  because 
therein  you  may  see  the  motion,  and  set  a  candle 
lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of  water,  and  turn 
the  month  of  the  pot  or  glass  over  the  candle,  and 
and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  They  ascribe  it 
to  the  drawing  of  hent ;  which  is  not  true  :  for  it 
appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion  of  nexe,  which 
they  caU  ne  detur  vacnum  \  and  it  proceedeth  ihns. 
The  flame  of  the  candle,  as  soon  as  it  is  eorered, 
being  suffocated  by  the  close  air,  lesseneth  by  little 
and  little ;  during  which  time  there  is  some  little 
ascent  of  water,  but  not  much  :  for  the  flame  occu- 
pying less  and  less  room,  as  it  lesseneth,  the  water 
sncceedeth.  But  upon  the  instant  of  the  candle's 
going  out,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  deal  of 
water ;  for  that  the  body  of  the  flame  fllleth  no 
more  place,  and  so  the  air  and  the  water  succeed. 
It  worketh  the  same  effect,  if  instead  of  water  you 
put  flour  or  sand  into  the  bason :  which  showeth, 
that  it  is  not  the  flame's  drawing  the  liquor  as 
nourishment,  as  it  is  supposed;  for  all  bodies  are 
alike  unto  it  as  it  ts  ever  in  motion  of  nexe ;  inso- 
much as  I  have  seen  the  glass,  being  held  by  the 
hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  buon  and  all ;  the  motion 
of  nexe  did  so  clasp  the  bottom  of  the  Imson.  That 
experiment,  when  the  bason  was  lifted  up,  was 
made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water :  nevertheless 
thia  is  true,  that  at  the  very  first  setting  of  the 
month  of  the  glass  upon  the  bottom 'of  the  bason, 
,it  draweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and  then  standeth 
at  a  stay,  almost  till  the  candle's  going  out,  as  was 
said.  This  may  show  some  attraction  at  first:  but 
of  this  we  will  speak  m.ore,  when  we  handle  attrac- 
tiona  by  heat. 


EaperimgnU  in  eonaort  tmiching  tha  ii^ltuneet  of 
lh4  moon. 

Of  the  power  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  what 
more  secret  influences  they  have,  betides  the  two 
manifest  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  shall  speak 
when  we  han^  experiments  touching  Uie  celestial 
bodies;  meanwhile  we  will  give  some  directions 
for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and  influences 
of  the  moon,  which  is  our  nearest  neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  most  observed,  are 
four;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat;  the  inducing  of 
putrefaction;  the  increase  of  moisture  j  the  exciting 
of  the  motions  of  spirits. 

890.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  we  have 
formerly  prescribed  to  take  water  warm,  and  to  set 
part  of  it  against  the  moon-bealna,  and  part  of  it 
with  a  screen  between;  and  to  see  whether  that 
which  standeth  exposed  to  the  beams  will  not  cool 
sooner.  But  because  this  is  but  a  small  interpod- 
tion,  though  in  the  sun  we  see  a  small  shade  dctfa 
much,  it  were  good  to  try  it  when  the  moon  shineth, 
and  when  the  moon  ahineth  not  at  all ;  and  with 
water  warm  in  a  glass  bottle,  as  well  as  in  a  dish  j 
and  with  cinders ;  and  with  iron  red-hot,  &c. 

891.  For  the  inducing  of  putrefaction,  it  were 
good  to  try  it  with  flesh  or  fish  exposed  to  the  mocD< 
beams ;  and  again  exposed  to  the  air  when  the 
moon  shineth  not,  for  the  like  time;  to  see  whether 
will  corrupt  sooner:  and  try  it  also  with  capon,  cr 
some  other  fowl,  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it  will 
mortify  and  become  tender  sooner:  try  it  also  with 
dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  having  a  little  water  cast 
upon  them,  to  see  whether  will  pulrify  sooner.  Try 
it  also  with  an  apple  or  orange,  having  holes  made  in 
their  tops,  to  see  whether  will  rot  or  mould  sooner. 
Try  it  also  with  Htdland  cheese,  having  wine  piut 
into  it,  whether  will  breed  mites  sooner  or  greater. 

892.  For  the  increase  of  moisture,  the  opinim 
received  is;  that  seeds  will  grow  soonest;  and  hair, 
and  nails,  and  hedges,  and  herbs,  cut,  &c.  will  grow 
soonest,  if  they  be  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the 
moon.  Also  that  brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
calves,  &c.  are  fullest  in  the  full  of  the  moon:  and 
so  of  marrow  in  the  bones  :  and  so  of  oysters  and 
cockles,  which  of  all  the  rest  are  the  easiest  tried  if 
you  have  them  in  pits. 

893.  Take  some  seeds,  or  roots,  as  onions,  &e. 
and  set  some  of  them  immediately  after  the  change; 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  immediately  after  the 
full :  let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be ;  the  earth  also 
the  same  as  near  as  may  be ;  and  therefore  best  in 
pots.  Let  the  pots  also  stand  where  no  rain  or  sun 
may  come  to  them,  lest  the  difference  of  the  wea- 
ther confound  the  experiment :  and  then  see  in  what 
time  the  seeds  set  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  come 
to  a  certain  height ;  and  how  they  differ  from  those 
that  are  set  in  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 

894.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  waxeth 
moister  and  fuller  upon  the  full  of  (he  moon:  and 
therefore  it  were  good  for  those  that  have  moist 
brains,  and  are  great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of  lig- 
num, aloes,  rosemai^,  frankincense,  &c.  about  the 
full  of  the  moon.    It  it  like  also,  that  the  humours 
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io  men'*  bodies  increase  and  decrease  as  (he  moon 
doth:  and  Uierefore  it  were  good  to  purge  some 
dajror  two  after  the  full;  for  that  then  the  hu- 
aoon  will  not  replenish  so  soon  sgain. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the 
ipirits,  you  most  note  thnt  the  growth  of  hedges, 
lierbs,  hair,  &c.  is  caused  from  the  moon,  by  excit- 
ing of  the  ipirits,  as  well  as  hy  increase  of  the 
moiftore.  Bot  for  spirits  in  particular,  the  great 
ioatsnce  it  in  lunacies. 

896.  There  may  he  other  secret  effects  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  moon,  which  are  not  yet  brought  into 
obtrrvation.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  so  fall  out  that 
the  »ind  be  north,  or  north-east,  in  the  full  of  the 
■woo,  it  increaaeth  cold;  and  if  south,  or  south- 
west, it  dispoaeth  the  air  for  a  good  while  to  warmth 
ud  lain ;  which  woald  be  observed. 

897'  It  may  be,  that  children  and  young  cattle, 
tbit  sre  ImMght  fotth  in  the  fall  of  the  moon,  are 
itnnger  and  larger  than  those  that  are  brought 
forth  in  the  wane ;  and  those  also  which  are  begot- 
in  io  the  full  of  the  moon :  so  that  it  might  be 
good  hosbandry  to  pat  rams  and  bulls  to  their  fe- 
males, somea-hat  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  It 
nuij  be  also,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of  the 
moon  breed  the  better  birds;  and  a  number  of  the 
like  effects  which  may  be  brought  into  observation. 
Qnertf  also,  whether  great  thunders  and  earthquakes 
be  Dot  most  in  the  full  of  the  moon. 

Experinunt  Molitarjf  touching  vinegar. 

898.  The  taming  of  wine  to  vinegar  is  a  kind  of 
potrebetion  :  and  in  malting  of  vinegar,  they  use  to 
let  vessels  of  wine  over^against  the  noon  sun;  which 
csBeth  out  the  man  mly  spirita,  and  leaveth  the 
liirDn  more  sour  and  hard.  We  see  also,  that  burnt 
vine  is  more  hard  and  astringent  diau  wine  nnbumt 
it  is  said,  that  cider  in  navigationa  under  the  Ihie 
i^wtli,  when  wine  or  beer  soureth.  It  were  good 
to  set  a  randlet  of  veijuiee  over  against  tha  ran  in 
■Buaer,  as  they  do  vinegar,  to  ace  whether  it  will 

and  aweeten. 

^^irimeta  getitary  tmehing  ereaturM  that  tUep  all 

winter. 

899.  There  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all  vrin- 
In,  u  the  bear,  the  hedge-hog,  the  bat,  the  bee,  &c. 
These  all  wax  fat  when  they  sleep,  and  egest  not. 
The  cause  of  their  fattening  during  their  sleeping 
tune,  may  be  the  want  of  assimilating;  for  what^ 
*oever  assimilateth  not  to  flesh  tometh  either  to 
t*eat  or  fat.  These  creatures,  1m  part  of  their 
■Inping  time,  have  been  observed  not  to  stir  at  all ; 
»>d  for  the  other  part;  to  atir,  hat  not  to  remove. 
And  they  get  warm  and  close  places  (o  sleep  in. 
Vhea  the  FlemiDga  wintered  in  Nova  Zambia,  the 


bears  about  the  middle  of  November  went  to  sleep ; 
and  then  the  foxes  began  to  come  forth,  which  durst 

not  before.  It  is  noted  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  she-bear  breedeth,  and  lyethin  with  her  young, 
during  that  time  of  rest:  and  that  a  bear  big  with 
young  hath  seldom  been  seen. 

Experiment  totitar^  touching  tha  gtneratum  of  erso« 
tureg  bjf  copulation,  and  by  putrefaction. 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by  co- 
pulation between  male  and  female :  some  by  putre- 
ftction  :  and  of  those  which  come  by  putrefaction, 
many  do,  nevertheless,  afterwards  procreate  by  co- 
pulation. For  the  cause  of  both  generations :  first, 
it  is  most  certain,  that  the  cause  of  all  vivi6cation 
a  gentle  and  pr(^>ortionable  heat,  working  upon  a 
glutinous  and  yielding  aubstanee :  fiM*  the  beat  doth 
bring  forth  spirit  in  that  auhatance :  and  the  sab- 
•tance  being  glutinous  prodaeeth  tiro  effects;  the 
one,  Aat  the  spirit  is  detained,  and  cannot  break 
forth :  the  other,  that  the  matter  being  gentle  and 
yielding,  ia  driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  after  some  swelling,  into  shape  and  mem- 
bers. Therefore  all  sperm,  all  menstmous  substance, 
all  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putre- 
faction, have  evermore  a  closeness,  lentor,  and  ae- 
quacity.  It  seemetfa  therefore,  that  the  generation 
by  sperm  only,  and  by  putrefaction,  have  two  dif- 
ferent causes.  The  first  is,  for  that  creatures  which 
have  a  definite  and  exact  shape,  as  those  have  which 
are  procreated  by  copulation,  cannot  be  produced 
a  weak  and  casual  heat ;  nor  out  of  matter  which 
is  not  exactly  prepared  according  to  the  speciea. 
The  second  is,  for  that  there  is  a  greater  time  re- 
quired for  maturatioD  of  perfect  creatures  j  for  if  the 
time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any  length,  then 
the  spirits  will  exhale  befiire  the  creature  be  mature } 
except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  have 
ccmtinuaDce  of  the  heat,  access  of  some  nourishment 
to  maintain  it,  and  closeness  that  may  keep  it  ftom 
exhaling:  and  such  places  are  the  wombs  and  ma- 
trices of  the  females.  And  therefore  all  creatures 
made  of  putrefaction  are  of  more  uncertain  shape  t 
and  are  made  in  shorter  time;  and  need  not  so  per- 
fect an  enclosure,  though  some  closeness  be  com- 
monly required.  As  for  the  heathen  opinion,  which 
was,  that  upon  great  mutations  of  the  world,  perfect 
creatures  were  first  engendered  of  concretion;  as 
well  as  firogs,  and  worms,  and  flies,  and  such  like, 
are  now ;  we  know  it  to  be  vain :  but  if  any  snch 
thing  should  be  admitted,  discoursing  according  to 
sense,  it  cannot  be,  except  you  admit  of  a  chaos 
first,  and  commixture  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  &e 
frame  of  the  worild,  once  in  wder,  cannot  afibct  it  \tf 
any  excess  or  casnalQr. 
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BxperimenU  in  contort  loueking  the  transmitsim 
and  itffiiuF  of  imauUeriate  virtues^  and  the  fwce 
of  imt^inatim, 

Thb  phHoaophy  of  Pyth^oru,  vhieh  vas  fall  of 
rapentitiQD,  did  fint  plant  amonstroiM  imaginatiai, 
which  afterwarda  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato  and 
others  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that  the 
world  was  one  entire  perfect  living  creature ;  inso- 
much as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  pro- 
phet, affirmed,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea  was  the  respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in 
water  ss  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They 
went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living 
creature,  it  had  a  soul  and  spirit  j  which  also  they 
held,  calling  it  spiritus  mundi,  the  spirit  or  soul  of 
the  world :  by  which  they  did  not  intend  God,  for 
they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  besides,  but  only  the  soul 
or  essential  form  of  the  universe.  This  foundation 
being  laid*  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
wooUi  fw  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
grea^  as  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sense 
and  die  affects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly 
make  a  transcnrsion  thron^out  the  whcde  body ; 
so  that  by  this  they  did  insinuate,  that  do  distance 
of  place,  nor  want  of  indisposition  of  matter,  could 
hinder  magical  operations ;  but  that,  for  example, 
we  might  here  in  Europe  have  sense  and  feeling  of 
thst  which  was  done  in  China;  and  likewise  we 
might  work  sny  eflTect  without  and  against  matter; 
and  this  not  holpen  the  co-operation  of  angels  or 
spirits,  but  only  by  the  um'^and  harmony  of  nature. 
There  were  some  also  that  staid  not  here ;  but  went 
farther,  and  held,  that  if  the  spirit  of  man,  whom 
they  call  the  microcosm,  do  give  a  fit  touch  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  by  strong  imaginations  and  be- 
Heb,  it  might  eominand  nature ;  for  ParaceUos,  and 
Kone  darksome  authors  of  magic^  do  aserlbe  to  ima- 
gination exalted  tlie  power  of  miracle-working  &ith. 
Vith  these  vast  and  bottomless  fbUies  men  hare 
been  in  part  entertained. 

Bat  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  the  sense,  which  is  God's  lamp,  "  lucema  Dei 
apiraculum  hominis,"  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety 
and  severity,  whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the 
footsteps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  inSux 
of  immateriate  virtues ;  and  what  the  force  of  ima- 
gination is ;  either  upon  the  body  imaginant,  or  upmi 
another  body ;  wherein  it  will  be  like  that  labour 
of  Hercules,  in  purging  the  stable  of  Augeas,  to 
separate  from  superstition  and  magical  arts  and 
observations,  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure  natu- 
ral ;  aaA  not  to  be  either  contemned  or  condemned. 
And  although  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  in  more  places  than  one,  yet  we  will  now  make 
some  entrance  thereinto. 

Sxpnimenta  in  consort^  monitory,  touching  tramrnie- 
non  of  tpiritit  and  the  farce  of  imagination. 

901.  Men  are  to  be  admonished  that  they  do  not 


withdraw  credit  from  the  oper^ms  transmisaoa 
of  spirits,  and  force  of  imagination,  becaose  the 
effects  &U  sometimes.  For  as  in  infection  aad 
contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plagoe,  and  the 
like,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  infection  is  received, 
many  times,  hy  the  body  passive,  but  yet  i%  1^  the 
strength  and  good  dispositian  thereof  repobed  and 
wrought  out,  before  it  be  fwmed  into  a  disease  t  is 
much  more  in  impressiims  from  mind  to  mind,  or 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  the  impressitm  taketh,  bat  i> 
encountered  and  overcome  hy  the  mind  and  qnrit, 
which  is  passive,  before  it  work  any  manifest  effect 
And  therefore  they  work  most  upon  weak  minds 
and  spirits ;  as  those  oi  women,  sick  persons,  super- 
stitious ai^  fieaifnl  persons,  diildren,  smd  young 
creatures: 

"  Neacio  quia  teneros  ocnltu  nuhi  fSudnat  agnoa 

The  poet  speaketh  not  of  sheep,  but  of  lambs.  As 
for  the  weakness  of  the  power  of  them  upon  kingi 
and  magistrates,  it  n»y  be  ascribed,  besides  the 
main,  wbusb  is  the  protection  of  God  over  those  thst 
execute  his  plaee,  to  the  weakness  of  the  imsgiaa- 
tion  of  the  imaginant :  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witdi  or 
a  sorcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hnrt  such 
persons. 

902.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  on  the  o&er 
side,  that  they  do  not  easily  give  place  and  credit  to 
these  operations,  because  they  succeed  many  tiroes; 
for  the  cause  of  this  success  ia  oft  to  be  tmly  ascrib- 
ed unto  the  force  of  affection  and  imagination  upoo 
the  body  agent;  and  then  by  a  secondary  mesns  it 
may  work  upon  a  diverse  body  :  as  for  example,  if 
a  man  carry  a  1^061*8  seal,  or  a  ring,  or  some  part 

a  beast,  believing  strongly  that  it  will  help  him 
to  obtain  his  love ;  or  to  keep  him  from  danger  of 
hurt  in  fight;  or  to  prevail  in  a  suit,  &e.  it  may 
make  him  more  active  and  industrious:  and  agsiiv 
m«e  GMifident  and  persisting,  than  otherwise  be 
would  be.  Now  tiie  great  eflScts  that  nu^  come 
industry  and  persererance,  especially  in  civil  bosi- 
nesB,  who  knowetb  not  t  Vvr  we  see  andacily  dolh 
almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  mindst 
and  the  state  of  homan  actions  is  so  variaUe,  tbit 
to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  voo- 
ders :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy  and  mistak- 
ing to  ascribe  tlut  to  tiie  force  of  imaginatirai  opoe 
another  body  which  is  but  the  force  of  imagiaatioa 
upon  the  pn^r  body ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  imagination  and  vehement  action  work  gready 
npon  the  body  oi  the  imaginant  i  as  we  shall  show 
in  due  place. 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admonished,  that  as  they  are 
not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these  operations;  so 
much  less  they  are  to  mistake  the  foct  or  effect; 
and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is  not  done. 
And  therefore,  as  divers  wise  judges  have  pre* 
scribed  and  cantioned,  men  may  not  too  raahly  be- 
lieve the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence 
against  them.     For  the  witches  themselves  are 
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lUgiBstive,  and  belieTe  ofttlmes  tba;  do  Uiat  which 
ditydo  Mt !  and  people  an  eredakm  ta  that  poiirt, 
aid  lead^  to  impate  aeeidenli  ad  natnral  opera- 
tioM  to  witdienift.  It  ia  vartby  the  obaernn;, 
tbM  both  hi  ancient  and  lata  times,  as  in  the  Thea- 
nUin  witches  sod  the  meetings  of  witches  that 
bare  been  receded  hy  so  many  late  confessions,  the 
great  wonders  which  thej  tell,  of  carrying  in  the 
lir,  transforming  themselves  into  other  bodies,  &c, 
are  still  reported  to  be  wrooght,  not  by  incantations 
or  ceremonies,  bat  by  ointments,  and  andnting  them- 
telres  ill  over.  This  may  justly  move  a  man  to 
think  thst  these  ftbles  are  the  effects  of  imagination : 
fer  it  is  certain  that  ointmento  do  all,  if  they  be  laid 
m  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut 
in  the  vaponr^  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 
And  for  the  partiealar  ingredients  of  those  magical 
natMirtB,  it  ia  lilie  they  are  opiate  and  aoporifet^ 
OM.  1^  anointing  (rf  the  forehead,  neeh,  fee^  baek- 
boae,  we  know,  is  osed  for  ptocnring  dnd  sleepa : 
ud  if  any  man  aay  that  this  eflSsct  woold  be  better 
dooe  by  inward  p<^ona ;  answer  may  be  made,  that 
Ac  Dcdicines  which  go  to  the  ointments  are  so 
ttnmg,  that  if  they  were  osed  inwards,  they  wonid 
kill  those  that  ose  them :  and  therefon  they  wwk 
potfody,  thongh  ootwards. 
We  win  divide  the  several  kinds  of  the  operations 
tnnmission  of  spirits  and  imagination,  which 
vill  give  no  small  light  to  the  experiments  that 
Mkm.  All  operati<»e  by  transmission  of  spirito 
and  imagination  have  this  t  that  they  woric  at  dis< 
tanee,  and  not  at  toDchj  and  they  are  Ifacse  being 
■  iliitingnidied. 

904.  The  first  is  the  traaamisaion  «r  emission  of 
tbe  tbhmer  and  more  airy  parts  of  bodieai  ae  in 
odon  and  infections:  and  this  ii^  <tf  all  the  rest, 
Ae  nost  cnpOTeaL 

But  yon  must  remember  wiAal,  that  there  be  a 
mmber  of  those  emissions,  both  wholesome  end  mt- 
vbolnome,  that  give  no  smell  at  all :  for  the  plague, 
■lany  times  when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  scent  at  all : 
aad  there  be  many  good  and  healthftil  airs  that  do 
appear  by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ 
iwt  in  smell  ftom  other  airs.  And  under  this  head 
ftm  may  place  aH  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  snb- 
■tuce  is  material,  odonr-like;  whereof  some  never- 
tbelesa  are  strange,  and  very  suddenly  diffused ;  as 
tke  afteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  Agypt, 
"IrnoK  immediately,  upon  the  rising  of  the  river  of 
Nilos,  whereof  we  have  apoken. 

905.  The  seeond  ia  die  transmission  or  emission 
those  things  that  «e  call  s^ritnal  species :  as 

nnUes  and  aoimdst  the  one  whereof  we  have 
)»DdIcd,  and  the  other  we  shall  handle  in  due  place. 
These  more  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  bot  then 
tkey  require  a  nedinm  well  disposed,  and  their 
tnaamittimi  is  easily  stopped. 

90€.  The  third  is  the  emissions,  which  canse  at- 
traction ofcertain  bodies  at  distance;  whereinthough 
the  loadstone  be  commonly  placed  in  the  first  rank, 
jet  we  tfiiok  good  to  except  it,  and  refer  it  to  another 
h«d:  but  the  drawing  of  amber  and  jet,  and  other 
Hectric  bodies,  and  the  attraction  in  gold  of  the  spirit 
ofqnick^ilTer  at  distance;  and  the  attraction  <tf  heat 


at  diatanee  i  and  that  of  fire  to  n^ihtha ;  and  that 
of  aome  hciba  to  water,  Uioagh  at  distance;  and 
divers  others ;  we  shall  hanfle,  hot  jet  not  under 
this  present  title,  but  under  the  tide  ot  attraction  in 
generaL 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emission  of  spirits,  and 
immateriate  powers  and  virtues,  in  those  things 
which  work  by  the  universal  configuration  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  world ;  not  by  forms,  or  celestial  in> 
fluxes,  as  is  vainly  taught  and  received,  bat  by  the 
primitive  nature  of  matter,  and  the  seeds  of  things. 
Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  suppose,  the  working  of 
the  loadstone,  which  is  by  consent  with  the  globe 
of  the  earth :  of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  gravity, 
which  is  by  consent  of  dense  bodies  with  the  globe 
of  die  earth;  of  tbts  kind  is  some  disposition  of 
bodies  to  rotation,  and  pardctdariy  team  east  to 
westt  of  which  Und  we  conceive  the  main  float 
and  refloat  of  the  tea  i^  which  is  by  eonaent  of 
the  universe  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion.  These 
immateriate  virtues  have  this  property  difi^ring 
from  others;  that  the  diversity  of  the  medium  hin* 
dereth  them  not ;  but  they  pass  through  all  mediums, 
yet  at  determinate  distances.  And  of  these  we  shall 
speak,  as  they  are  incident  to  several  tides. 

908.  The  fifth  is  the  emission  of  spirits;  and 
this  is  the  principal  in  our  intention  to  handle  now 
in  this  place ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the  spirits 
of  the  mind  of  man  upon  other  spirits :  and  this  is 
of  a  double  nature;  the  operations  of  the  affec- 
tions, if  they  be  vehement ;  and  the  operation  of  the 
imagination,  if  it  be  strong.  Bat  these  two  are 
so  conpled,  as  we  shall  handle  them  ti^ther ;  for 
when  an  envious  or  amorous  aspect  doth  infect  the 
spirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  afiieetion  and 
imagination. 

909.  The  sixth  ia,  the  Inflnxea  of  the  henvenly 
bodies,  beddei  dioee  two  manifest  ones,  of  heat  and 
light.   But  these  we  will  handle  where  we  hande 

the  celestial  bodies  and  motions. 

910.  The  seventh  is  the  operations  of  sympathy, 
which  the  writers  of  natural  magic  have  brought 
into  an  art  or  precept :  and  it  is  AIs  ;  that  if  yon 
desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  or  disposition  upon 
a  person,  you  should  take  the  living  creature,  in 
which  that  virtue  is  moet  eminent,  and  in  perfection ; 
of  that  creature  you  mast  take  the  parts  wherein  that 
virtue  chiefly  is  etdlocate ;  again,  yon  must  take  those 
parts  in  the  time  and  act  when  that  virtue  is  most  in 
exerdse;  and  then  you  must  af^yit  to  that  part 
of  num  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  consistedi.  Aa 
if  yon  woaM  superinduce  courage  and  fiwtitud^  take 
a  Ii6n  or  a  coek ;  and  take  die  heart,  tooth,  or  paw 
of  the  li<m ;  mr  die  heart  or  spar  of  the  eoek:  take 
diose  parts'  immediately  after  the  lion  or  the  coek 
have  been  in  fight ;  and  let  them  be  worn  upon  a 
man's  heart  or  wrist.  Of  these  and  such  like  sym- 
pathies, we  shall  speak  nnder  this  present  title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  last  is,  an  emission  of  im- 
materiate virtues ;  sach  as  we  are  a  little  doobtful 
to  propound,  it  is  so  prodigious ;  but  that  it  is  so 
constandy  avouched  by  many :  and  we  have  set  it 
down  as  a  law  to  ourselves,  to  examine  things  to  the 
bottom;  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or  reject 
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up<m  improbabilities,  until  there  hath  passed  a  due 
9xaittinatioii.  Thii  is  the  sympathy  of  individualt; 
for  as  there  is  a  sympathy  of  species,  so  it  may  hfa 
there  is  a  sympadiy  of  individuals  :  that  is,  that  in^ 
things,  or  the  parts  of  things  that  have  been  once 
contiguous  or  entire,  there  should  remain  a  trans- 
mission of  virtue  from  the  <Hie  to  the  other :  as  be- 
tween the  weapon  and  the  wound.  Whemipon  is 
blazed  abroad  the  operation  of  onguentum  tdi :  and 
•o  of  a  piece  of  lud,  or  stick  of  elder,  &e.  that  if 
part  of  it  be  consumed  or  putrified,  it  will  work 
upon  the  other  part  severed.  Now  we  will  pursue 
the  instances  themselves. 

Expmments  in  consort  touching  emtsaxoa  of  spirits 
in  vapour  or  sa^akUiim,  odour-like, 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without 
manifest  sense,  as  hath  been  said.  And  they  report, 
that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  scent  of  the  smell  of 
a  mellow  apple ;  and,  as  some  say,  of  May-flowers : 
and  it  is  also  received,  that  smells  of  flowers  that 
are  mellow  and  luscious,  are  ill  for  the  plague ;  as 
.  white  lilies,  cowslips,  and  hyacinths. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such 
as  continually  are  about  them  that  have  die  plague  t 
as  keepers  of  the  sick,  and  physicians ;  nor  again 
by  such  as  take  antidotes,  either  inward,  as  mithri- 
date,  juniper-berries,  rue,  leaf  and  seed,  &e.  or  out- 
ward, as  angelica,  zedoary,  and  the  like,  in  the 
mouth ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the  Uk?  in  perfume ;  nor 
again  by  old  people,  and  such  as  are  of  a  dry  and 
cold  complexion.  On  the  other  side,  the  plague 
taketh  soonest  hold  of  those  that  come  out  of  a 
fresh  air,  and  of  those  that  are  fasting,  and  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  is  likewise  noted  to  go  in  a  blood,  more 
than  to  a  stranger. 

914.  The  most  pemicions  infection,  next  the 
plague,  is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have 
been  long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept ;  whereof  we 
have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thrice ; 
when  both  the  judges  that  set  upon  the  jail,  and 
numbers  of  those  that  attended  the  business  or  were 
present,  sickened  upon  and  died.  Therefore  it 
were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such  cases  tiie  jail  were 
aired  before  they  be  brought  forth. 

919.  Out  of  question,  if  such  foul  smells  be  made 
1^  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they  consist  chiefly  of 
man's  flesh  or  sweat  putrifled;  for  they  are  not 
those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  and 
expel,  that  are  most  pemicious ;  but  such  airs  as 
have  some  similitude  with  man's  body ;  and  so  in- 
sinuate themselves,  and  betray  the  spirits.  There 
may  be  great  danger  in  using  such  compositions,  in 
great  meetings  of  people  within  houses;  as  in 
churches,  at  arraignments,  at  plays  and  solemnities, 
and  the  like  :  for  poisoning  of  air  is  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  poisoning  of  water,  which  hath  been 
used  by  the  Turks  in  the  wars,  and  was  used  by 
Emmanuel  Comnenus  towards  the  christians,  when 
they  passed  through  his  country  to  the  Holy  Land. 
And  these  imptrisfmments  of  air  are  the  ihore  dan- 
gerous in  meetings  of  people,  because  the  much 
breath  of  people  doth-  farther  the  reception  of  the 
infectitm  j  and  therefore,  where  any  snch  thing  is 


feared,  it  were  good  those  public  places  were  per- 
fumed, before  the  assemblies. 

916.  The  empoisonment  of  particular  persons  by 
odours,  hath  been  reported  to  be  in  perfumed  gloves, 

^  or  the  like  :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle  the  poistm 

\httt  is  deadly,  with  some  smells  that  are  sweet, 
which  also  maketh  it  the  sooner  received.  Flagnes 
aho  have  been  raised  by  anointings  of  the  chinks  of 
dons,  mi  the  like ;  not  so  much  by  the  touch,  as 
for  that  it  is  emnmon  for  men,  when  they  find  any 
thing  wet  upon  their  fingers^  to  put  them  to  their 
nose  ;  which  men  therefore  should  take  heed  how 
they  do.  The  best  is,  that  these  compositiotis  of  in- 
fectious airs  cannot  be  made  without  danger  of  death 
to  them  that  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may 
have  some  antidotes  to  save  themselves;  so  that 

'  men  ought  not  to  be  secure  of  it 

917-  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great 

'  plagues  by  the  putrefaction  of  great  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers and  locusts,  when  they  have  been  dead  and 
cast  upon  heaps.  * 

918.  It  happeneth  often  in  mines,  that  there  are 
damps  which  kill,  either  by  suffocation,  or  by  die 
poisonous  nature  of  the  mineral :  and  those  that  deal 
much  in  refining,  or  other  works  about  metals  and 
minerals,  have  their  brains  hurt  and  stnpified  by 
the  meteUine  vapours.  Amongst  which  it  is  noted, 
that  the  sprits  of  quicksilver  either  fly  to  die  skull, 
teeth,  or  bones  i  insomuch  as  gilders  use  to  have  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouth,  to  draw  the  spirits  of 
the  quic^ilver ;  which  gold  afterwards  they  find  to 
be  whitened.  There  are  also  certain  lakes  and  pits, 
such  as  that  of  Avemus,  that  poison  birds,  as  is^ 
said,  which  fly  over  Uiem,  or  men  that  stay  too  loDg 
about  them. 

919.  Th^  vapour  of  charcoal,  or  sea-coal,  in  a 
close  room,  hath  killed  many ;  and  it  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  eometh  without  any  ill  smell, 
but  stealeth  <m  by  little  and  little,  inducing  only  a 
faintness,  without  any  manifest  strangling.  'When 
the  Dutchmen  wintered  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  that 
they  could  gather  no  more  sticks,  they  fell  to  nanke 
fire  of  8<ane  sea-coal  they  had,  wherewith,  at  firs^ 
they  were  much  refreshed  {  but  a  little  after  they 
had  set  about  the  fire,  there  grewa  general  silcnee 
and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them ;  and  imine- 
diately  after,  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  company  fell 
down  in  a  swocm ;  whereupon  they  doubting  whiU  it 
was,  opened  their  door  to  let  in  air,  and  so  saved 
themselves.  The  effect,  no  doubt,  is  wrought  by 
the  inspissation  of  the  air ;  and  so  of  the  breath  and 
spirits.  The  like  ensueth  in  rooms  newly  plaister- 
ed,  if  a  fire  be  made  in  them ;  whereof  no  less  man 
than  the  emperor  Jovinianus  died. 

920.  Vide  the  experiment  803,  touching  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  air,  upon  tbe  first  showers, 
after  a  long  drought. 

921.  It  hath  come  to  pass,  that  some  apothecaries, 
upon  stamping  of  colloquintida,  have  beim  put  into 
a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

923.  It  hath  been  a  practice  to  bora  a  pei^wr  th^ 
call  Guinea-pepper,  which  hath  such  a  strong  spirit, 
that  it  provoketh  a  eoDtinoal  meesing  in  those  tliat 
are  in  the  room. 
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933.  It  is  an  audent  tmdilion,  that  Uear-eyea 
inftct  loand  eyes ;  and  that  a  menstrnous  woman, 
looking  nprai  a  glass,  doth  rust  it :  nay,  they  have 
anopmion  which  seemeth  fabnloos,  that  menstruoua 
vometi  going  over  a  field  or  garden,  do  com  and 
habt  good  by  killing  the  worms. 

934.  The  tradition  is  no  less  ancient,  that  the 
buiKak  killeth  by  aspect ;  and  that  the  wolf,  if  he 
tee  a  msn  first,  by  aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarse. 

925.  Ferfomes  eonvenient  do  dry  and  strengthen 
tbe  bnin,  and  stay  rfaetuns  and  defluin(His,  as  we 
find  in  fume  of  nwemary  dried,  and  lignum  aloes ; 
lod  calanms  taken  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils :  and 
no  dndd  there  be  other  perfiimes  that  do  mmsten 
od  refredi,  and  an  fit  to  be  used  in  bnniing  agues, 
eonmptions,  and  too  mnch  wakefblness;  snch  as 
an  rose-water,  vinegar,  lemon-peels,  videts,  the 
Inns  of  rines  sprinkled  with  a  little  roee-vater,  &c. 

926.  They  do  use  in  sudden  faintings  and  swooii- 
iogi  to  pot  a  handkerchief  with  rose-water  or  a 
little rinegar  to  the  nose;  which  gathereth  together 
■pin  tbe  spirits,  which  are  opoo  point  to  resdve 
and  hn  away, 

927.  Tobacco  comforteth  the  spirits,  and  dis- 
eha^th  weariness,  which  it  worketh  partly  by 
fffwig,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  which 
condenseth  the  spirits.  It  were  good  therefore  to 
trf  tbe  taking  of  fumes  by  ptpe^  as  they  do  in 
tcUcco,  of  other  things ;  as  welt  to  dry  and  comfort, 
u  far  other  intentions.  I  wish  trial  be  made  of  the 
dtyiag  fume  of  rosemary,  and  lignum  aloes,  before- 
MlHNwd,  in  pipe  j  and  so  of  nutmeg,  and  lolinm 
mdim,  Ste. 

928.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  Wen  ap- 
pnfed  for  refreshing  the  spirits  and  procuring 
apprtitei  but  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat  or 
Te,  is  not  so  good,  bec.ause  the  earth  has  spent  her 
■veet  breath  in  vegetables  put  forth  in  summer.  It 
i*  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you  sow  barley. 
Bat  because  ploughing  is  tied  to  seasons,  it  is  best 
to  take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by  dig- 
ging with  the  spade,  or  standing  by  him  that  dig- 
geth.  Gentlewomen  may  do  themselves  much  good 
by  kneeKog  upon  a  eushim,  and  weeding.  And 
tbeae  things  you  may  practise  in  the  best  seasons ; 
vhich  is  ever  tbe  early  spring,  before  the  earth  put- 
telh  fnth  the  vegetables,  and  in  the  sweetest  earth 
Vn  can  choose.  It  would  be  done  also  when  the 
dew  is  a  little  off  the  ground,  kst  the  vapour  be  too 
BViat  I  knew  s  great  man  that  lived  loi^,  who 
bad  a  clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every 
nailing  as  he  sat  in  bis  bed ;  and  he  would  hold 
Ui  bead  over  it  a  good  pretty  while.  I  commend 
dn^  sometimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in 
■ome  Malmsey  or  Greek  wine,  that  the  vapour  of 
the  esrth  and  wine  t<^ether  may  comfort  the  spirits 
the  more ;  provided  always  it  be  not  taken  for  a 
heathen  sacrifice,  or  libation  to  the  earth. 

39.  They  have  in  physic  use  of  pomanders,  and 
knots  of  powders,  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting 
of  the  heart,  provoking  of  sleep,  &c.  For  though 
iho«e  things  be  not  so  strong  as  perfumes,  yet  you 
■nay  hare  them  continually  in  your  hand ;  whereas 
{•erfames  you  can  take  but  at  times :  and  besides, 
1.  o 


there  be  divers  things  that  breathe  better  of  them- 
selves, than  when  they  come  to  the  fire ;  as  nigella 
romana,  the  seed  of  melanthium,  amomum,  &c. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  used, 
do  cool  and  condense  the  spirits;  and  I  wish  the 
same  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  one  is 
nitre,  which  I  would  have  dissolved  in  Malmsey,  or 
Greek  wine,  and  so  the  smell  of  the  wine  taken  ;  or 
if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour  of  it  upon  a 
firepan,  well  heated,  as  they  do  rose-water  and 
vinegar.  The  other  is  the  distilled  water  of  wild 
poppy,  which  I  wish  to  be  mingled,  at  half,  with 
rose-water,  and  so  taken  with  some  mixture  of  a 
few  cloves  in  a  perfaming>pan.  The  like  would  be 
done  with  the  distilled  water  of  saffron  flowers. 

931.  Smells  of  mask,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are 
thought  to  farther  venereous  appetite  t  which  they 
may  do  by  the  reA^hing  and  calling  forth  of  die 
spirits. 

933.  Incense  and  nidorous  smells,  such  as  were 
of  sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain, 
and  to  dispose  men  to  devotion :  which  they  may  do 
by  a  kind  of  sadness,  and  conlristation  of  the  spirits : 
and  partly  also  by  heating  and  exalting  them.  We 
see  that  amongat  the  Jews  the  principal  perfume  of 
the  sanctuary  was  forbidden  all  common  uses. 

933.  There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by  the 
writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant 
dreams  :  and  simie  others,  as  they  say,  that  procure 
prophetical  dreams  {  as  the  seeds  of  flax,  fleapWort,&c. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, nourish  i  especially  the  odour  of  wine ;  and 
we  see  men  an  hungered  do  love  to  smell  hot  bread. 
It  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying, 
heard  a  woman  in  the  house  complain,  that  she 
should  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feast  and  solemnity, 
which  she  much  desired  to  see,  because  there  would 
be  a  corpse  in  the  house;  whereupon  he  caused 
loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  sent  for,  and  opened  them, 
and  poured  a  little  wine  into  them ;  and  so  kept 
himself  alive  with  the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feast 
was  past.  I  knew  a  gentleman  that  would  fast, 
sometimes  three  or  four,  yea,  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink ;  but  the  same  mnn  used  to  have 
c<Hitinual]y  a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smelled  mi ; 
and  amongst  those  herbs,  some  esculent  herbs  of 
strong  scent  i  as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  the  like. 

935.  They  do  use,  for  the  accident  of  the  mother, 
to  bom  feathers  and  other  things  of  ill  odour :  and 
by  those  ill  smells  the  rising  of  the  mother  is  put 
down. 

936.  There  be  airs  which  the  physicians  advise 
their  patients  to  remove  unto,  in  consumptions  or 
upon  recovery  of  long  sicknesses:  which,  commonly, 
are  plain  chempains,  but  grazing,  and  not  over-grown 
with  heath  or  the  like  ;  or  else  timber-shades,  as  in 
forests,  and  tbe  like.  It  is  noted  also,  that  groves 
of  bays  do  forbid  pestilent  airs ;  which  was  account- 
ed a  great  cause  of  the  wholesome  air  of  Antiochia. 
There  be  also  some  soils  that  put  forth  odorate 
herbs  of  themselves ;  as  wild  thyme,  wild  marjoram, 
pennyroyal,  camomile  ;  and  in  which  the  brier  roses 
smell  Rlmost  like  musk-roses  {  which,  no  doubt,  are 
signs  that  do  discover  an  excellent  air. 
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937.  It  were  good  for  men  to  tliink  of  having 

henUhftil  air  in  tlieir  houses;  which  will  never  be 
if  the  rooms  be  tow  roofect,  or  full  of  windows  and 
doors ;  for  the  one  maketh  the  air  close,  and  not 
fresh,  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceeding  unequal ; 
which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows 
also  should  not  be  high  up  to  the  roof,  which  is  in 
use  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  bat  low.  Also  stone- 
walls are  not  wholesome ;  but  timber  is  more  whole- 
some ;  and  especially  brick :  nay,  it  hath  been  used 
by  some  with  great  success  to  make  their  walls 
thick  ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk  between  the  bricks, 
to  take  away  all  dampishness. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  emiseion  of  tpiritual 
tpeeie*  tehieh  affect  ike  eente*. 

938.  These  emissions,  as  we  said  before,  are 
handled,  and  oaght  to  be  handled  by  themselves 
under  their  proper  titles :  that  is,  visibles  and  audi- 
bles,  each  a  part :  in  this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  give 
some  general  observations  common  to  both.  First, 
they  seem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly,  ihey  work 
swiftly.  Thirdly,  they  work  at  large  distances. 
Fourthly,  in  curious  varieties.  Fifthly,  they  are 
not  effective  of  any  thing;  nor  leave  no  work  be- 
hind them ;  but  are  energies  merely :  for  their 
working  upon  mirrors  and  places  of  echo  doth  not 
alter  any  thing  in  those  bodies ;  but  it  is  the  same 
action  with  the  original,  only  repercussed.  And  as 
for  the  shaking  of  windows,  or  rarifying  the  air  by 
great  noises;  and  the  heat  caused  by  burning- 
glasses,  they  are  rather  eoncomitants  of  the  andible 
and  visible  species,  than  the  effects  of  them.  Sixthly, 
they  seem  to  be  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as 
they  affect  only  sneh  a  rare  and  attenuate  sabstance, 
as  is  the  spirit  of  living  creatures. 

Experiments  in  eoiuarl  touching  the  emission  of  im^ 
maleriale  virtues  from  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
men,  either  by  affeetims,  or  by  imaginations,  or 
by  other  impressions. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  stories,  that  where 
children  have  been  exposed,  or  taken  away  young 
from  their  parents;  and  that  afterwards  they  have 
approached  to  their  parents'  presence,  the  parents, 
though  they  have  not  known  them,  have  had  a 
secret  joy  or  other  alteration  thereupon. 

940.  There  was  an  j^gyptian  soothsayer,  that 
made  Antonius  believe,  that  his  genius,  which  other- 
wise was  brave  and  confident,  was  in  the  presence 
of  Octavianns  Csesar,  poor  and  cowardly :  and  there- 
fore he  advised  him  to  absent  himself  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him.  This  sooth- 
sayer was  thought  to  be  suborned  by  Cleopatra,  to 
make  him  live  in  Mgypt,  and  other  remote  places 
from  Rome.  Howsoever  the  conceit  of  a  predomi- 
nant or  mastering  spirit  of  one  man  over  another,  is 
ancient,  and  received  still,  even  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  some  men  that  are 
of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  do  incline  the 
company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad  and  ill- 
disposed  ;  and  c6ntrariwise,  that  others  that  are  of 
H  jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry 
and  cheerful.    And  again,  that  some  men  arc  lucky 


to  be  kept  company  with  and  employed ;  and  others 
unlucky.  Certainly,  it  is  agreeable  to  reason,  that 
there  are  at  the  least  some  light  effluxions  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  when  men  are  in  presence  one  with 
another,  as  well  as  from  body  to  body. 

942.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  old  men  who 
have  loved  young  company,  and  been  conversant 
continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  life  ;  their 
spirits,  as  it  seemeth,  being  recreated  by  such  com- 
pany. Such  were  the  ancient  sophists  and  rheto- 
ricians; which  ever  had  young  auditors  and  dis- 
ciples; as  Gorgias,  I^otagoras,  Isocrates,  &c.  who 
lived  till  they  were  a  hnndred  years  <^  And  so 
likewise  did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  schooiU 
mastera ;  sooh  as  was  Orbilius,  &c. 

943.  Aodaeity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bosi- 
ness,  so  great  effects,  as  a  man  may  reawmaMy 
doobt,  that  besi^  the  very  daring,  and  eameatnes^ 
and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should  be 
some  secret  binding,  and  stooping  of  other  men's 
spirits  to  such  persons. 

944.  The  affections,  no  doubt,  do  make  the  spirits 
more  powerful  and  active;  and  especially  those 
affections  which  draw  'the  spirits  into  the  eyes: 
which  are  two ;  love,  and  envy,  which  is  called 
oculus  malus.  As  for  love,  the  Platonists,  some  id 
them,  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  spirit  of  the  lover 
doth  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  person  loved; 
which  causeth  the  desire  of  return  into  the  body 
whence  it  was  emitted :  whereupon  followeth  that 
appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction  which  is  in 
lovers.  And  this  is  observed  likewise,  thnt  the 
aspects  whieh  procure  love,  are  not  gaxing^  bnt 
sadden  glances  and  dartings  of  the  eye.  As  for 
envy,  that  emitteth  some  malign  and  poiaonoos 
spirit,  which  takelh  hold  (tf  the  spirit  of  another; 
and  is  likewise  of  greatest  force  when  the  cast  of 
the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted  also^  that  it 
is  most  dangerous  when  an  envious  eye  is  cast  npoo 
persons  in  glory,  and  triumph,  and  j<^.  The  reason 
whereof  is.  for  that  at  such  times  the  spirits  come 
forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the 
percussion  of  the  envious  eye  more  at  hand:  and 
therefore  it  hath  been  noted,  that  after  great 
triumphs,  men  have  been  ill-disposed  for  some  days 
following.  We  see  the  opinion  of  fascinatian  is 
ancient,  for  both  effects ;  of  procnring  love ;  and 
sickness  caused  by  envy :  and  fascination  is  ever  by 
the  eye.  Bnt  yetif  there  be  any  such  infection  fron 
spirit  to  spirit,  there  is  no  doul^  but  that  it  woiketh 
by  presence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone ;  yet  moat 
forcibly  by  the  eye, 

945.  Fear  and  shame  ore  likewise  inCKtive  i  f«> 
we  see  that  the  starting  of  one  will  make  another 
ready  to  start :  and  when  one  man  is  out  of  comi- 
tenance  in  a  company,  others  do  likewise  blush  in 
his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  speak  of  the  force  of  imagination 
upon  other  bodies ;  and  of  the  means  to  exalt 
and  strengthen  it  Imagination,  in  this  place,  I 
understand  to  be,  the  representation  of  an  individtml 
thought.  Imagination  ts  of  three  kinds:  the  first 
joined  with  belief  fit  that  which  is  to  come ;  the 
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■ecoad  joined  with  raemory  of  that  which  is  past ; 
and  ibe  third  is  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they  were 
present;  for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imaginations 
feigned,  and  at  pleasure  ;  a«  if  one  shoold  imagine 
nch  a  man  to  be  in  the  yestments  of  a  pope,  or  to 
have  wings.  I  single  out,  for  this  time,  that  which 
it  with  &ith  or  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The 
inquifiitioQ  of  this  subject  in  our  way,  which  is  by 
iodactioii,  it  wonderful  hard :  for  the  things  that  are 
Rporicd  are  full  of  tables ;  and  new  experiinenta 
can  hardly  be  made,  but  with  extreme  caution}  for 
tbe  reasni  which  we  will  hereafter  declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  <^  three  kinds ;  the 
Grat  opon  the  body  of  the  imaginant,  including  like- 
wise the  child  in  the  mother's  womb ;  the  second  is, 
the  power  of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as  plants,  wood, 
Ame,  metal,  &c. ;  the  third  is,  the  power  of  it  upon 
tbe  tpirits  of  men  and  living  creatures :  and  with 
diig  last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  con- 
ituilly  and  strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall 
be,  as  that  such  a  one  will  love  him ;  or  that  such 
a  one  will  grant  him  his  request;  or  that  such  a 
one  shall  recover  a.  deknesa ;  or  the  like ;  it  doth 
help  any  thing  to  the  eating  of  the  thing  itself. 
And  here  again  we  mnst  warily  distinguish  (  for  it 
it  not  meant,  a«  hath  been  partly  nid  before,  that 
it  ihonld  help  by  making  a  man  more  stou^  or 
mm  iDduatrioos*  in  which  kind  a  ctmstant  belief 
doth  Dwch,  but  merely  by  a  secret  operation,  or 
btndii^,  or  changing  the  spirit  of  another :  and  in 
Ihii  it  is  hard,  as  we  began  to  say,  to  make  any  new 
nperiment ;  for  I  cannot  command  myself  to  be- 
lie*e  what  I  will,  and  so  no  trial  can  be  made.  Nay,, 
it  is  worse ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  imagineth  doubt- 
ioglf,  or  with  fear,  must  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagina* 
tion  have  any  power  at  all ;  for  a  man  represeoteth 
that  oftencr  that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by 
uotber,  in  whom  he  nay  create  belief,  and  not  by 
himself;  until  himself  have  found  by  experience, 
that  imagination  doth  prevail ;  for  then  experience 
vorketh  in  himself  belief;  if  the  belief  th^  such  a 
thing  shall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief  that  his 
iatginatiiHi  may  procnre  it. 

!M6.  For  example ;  I  related  one  time  to  a  man 
that  was  curious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things, 
that  I  saw  akind  of  juggler,  that  had  a  pair  of  cards, 
ud  would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought  This 
pretended  learned  man  told  me,  it  was  a  mistaking 
inmc;  *'  for,"  said  he,  "it  was  not  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  man's  thought,  for  that  is  proper  to  God, 
bat  it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought  upon  him,  and 
binding  his  imagination  by  a  stronger,  that  he  could 
ihink  no  other  card."  And  thereupon  he  asked  me 
sqnestion  or  two,  which  I  thought  he  did  but  cun-  ^ 
•""g'y.  knowing  before  what  used  to  be  the  feals  of 
the  juggler.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  do  you  remember 
vbeiher  he  told  the  card  the  man  thought,  himself, 
or  bade  another  to  tell  it  P"  1  answered,  as  wim 
fme,  that  he  bade  another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he 
Mid.  "  So  1  thought :  for,"  said  he,  "  himself  could 
not  have  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination;  but  by 
telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the 
o  2 


juggler  WHS  some  strange  man,  and  could  do  strange 
things,  that  other  man  caught  a  strong  imagina- 
tion." I  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity 
be  spoke  prettily.  Then  he  asked  me  another 
question :  saith  he,  "  Do  you  remember,  whether 
he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and  afterwards 
told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what  he  should  think  j 
or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  man's  ear 
that  should  tell  the  card,  telling  thatsuch  a  man  shoaM 
think  such  a  card,  and  after  bade  the  man  think  a 
card  P"  I  uAd  htm,  as  was  true,  that  he  did  first 
whisper  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  a  man  should 
think  such  a  card :  upon  this  the  learned  man  did 
much  exalt  and  please  himself,  sajring ;  "  Lo,  you 
may  see  that  my  opinion  is  right :  for  if  the  man 
had  thought  first,  his  thought  had  been  fixed ; 
but  the  other  imagining  first,  bound  his  thought." 
Which  though  it  did  somewhat  sink  with  me,  yet 
I  made  it  lighter  than  I  thought  and  said ;  1  thought 
it  was  confederacy  between  the  juggler  and  the  two 
servants ;  though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to 
think,  for  they  were  both  my  father's  servants;  and 
he  had  never  played  in  the  house  before.  The  jug- 
gler also  did  cause  a  garter  to  be  held  up ;  and  took 
upon  him  to  know,  that  such  a  one  should  point  in 
such  a  place  of  the  garter  i  as  it  should  be  near  so 
many  inches  to  the  longer  end,  and  so  many  to  the 
shorter;  and  still  he  did  it,  by  first  telling  the 
imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  actor  think. 

Having  told  this  relation,  ruA  for  the  weight 
thereof,  bat  because  it  doth  handsomely  open  the 
nature  of  the  question,  I  return  to  that  I  said ;  that 
experiments  of  imagination  must  be  practised  by 
others,  and  not  by  a  man's  self.  For  there  be 
three  means  to  fortify  belief:  the  first  is  experi- 
ence ;  the  second  is  reason  ;  and  the  third  is  autho- 
rity :  -  and  that  of  tliese  which  is  fhr  the  most  potent, 
is  authority ;  for  belief  npon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds ;  belief  in 
an  art;  and  belief  in  a  man.  And  for  things  of 
belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercise  them  by  him- 
self; but  for  belief  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  another. 
Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  astrology,  and  find  a 
figure  prosperous ;  or  believe  in  natural  magic,  and 
that  a  ring  with  such  a  stone,  or  soeh  a  piece  of  a 
living  creature,  carried,  will  do  good ;  it  may  help 
his  imagination  :  but  the  belief  in  a  man  is  far  the 
more  active.  But  howsoever,  all  authority  must  be 
out  of  a  man's  self,  turned,  as  was  said,  either  upon 
an  art  or  upon  a  man :  and  where  authority  is  from 
one  man  to  another,  there  the  second  must  be  igno- 
rant, and  not  learned,  or  full  of  thoughts ;  and  such 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  witches  and  superstitious 
X>ersons ;  whose  beliefs,  tied  to  their  teachers  and 
traditions,  are  no  whit  controlled  either  by  reason 
or  experience  ;  and  upon  the  same  reason,  in  magic, 
they  use  for  the  most  part  boys  and  young  people, 
whose  spirits  easiliest  take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  be  three  ways: 
the  authority  whence  the  belief  is  derived  ;  means 
to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination;  and 
means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it. 

9-IS.  For  the  authori^,  we  have  already  spoken 
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as  for  the  second,  nnmely,  the  means  to  quiclcen 
and  corroborate  the  imagination;  we  see  what  hath 
been  used  in  magic,  if.there  be  in  those  practices 
any  thing  that  is  purely  natural,  as  vestments, 
characters,  words,  senls;  some  parts  of  plants,  or 
living  creatures  j  stones ;  choice  of  the  hour :  ges- 
tures and  motions ;  also  incenses  and  odours ;  choice 
of  society,  which  increaseth  imagination ;  diets  and 
preparations  for  some  time  before.  And  for  words, 
there  have  been  ever  osed,  either  barbarous  words, 
of  no  sense,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  imagination ; 
or  words  of  similitude,  that  may  second  and  feed  the 
imagination;  and  this  was  ever  as  well  in  heathen 
charms,  as  in  charms  of  latter  times.  There  are 
used  also  Scripture  words ;  for  that  the  belief  that 
religious  texts  and  words  have  power,  may  strengthen 
the  imagination.  And  for  the  same  reason,  hcbrew 
words,  which  amongst  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue, 
and  the  words  more  mystical,  are  often  used. 

949,  For  the  refreshing  of  the  imagination, 
which  was  the  third  means  of  exalting  it,  we  see 
the  practices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax,  and 
the  like,  that  should  melt  by  little  and  little;  or 
Some  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  should 
putrify  by  little  and  little ;  or  the  like :  for  so  oft 
as  the  imaginant  doth  think  of  those  things,  so  oft 
doth  he  represent  to  his  imagination  the  effect  of 
that  he  desireth. 

990.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is 
less  credible  that  it  should  be  so  incorporeal,  and 
immateriate  a  virtue,  as  to  work  at  great  distances, 
or  through  all  mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies :  but 
that  the  distance  must  be  competent,  the  medium 
not  adverse,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate. 
Therefore  if  there  be  any  operation  upon  bodies  in 
absence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed  from 
man  to  man,  as  fame  is  ;  as  if  a  witch,  by  imagina- 
tion, should  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be  natu- 
rally :  but  by  working  upon  the  spirit  of  some  that 
Cometh  to  the  witch ;  and  from  that  party  upon  the 
imagination  of  another ;  and  so  upon  another ;  till 
it  come  to  one  that  hath  resort  to  the  party 
intended ;  and  so  by  him  to  the  party  intended  him- 
self. And  although  they  speak,  that  it  sulficeth  to 
make  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  the  garment,  or  the 
name  of  the  party,  or  the  like ;  yet  there  is  less 
credit  to  be  given  to  those  things,  except  it  be  by 
working  of  evil  spirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demon- 
strate the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies, 
are  few  or  none  :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft 
are  no  clear  proofs ;  for  that  they  may  be  by  a 
tacit  operation  of  malign  spirits  :  we  shall  therefore 
be  forced,  in  this  inquiry,  to  resort  to  new  experi- 
ments ;  wherein  we  can  give  only  directions  of 
trials,  and  not  any  positive  experiments.  And  if 
any  man  think  iliat  we  ought  to  have  stayed  till  we 
had  made  experiment  of  some  of  them  ourselves,  as 
we  do  commonly  in  other  titles,  the  truth  is,  that 
these  effects  of  imaginatirai  upon  other  bodies  have 
so  little  credit  with  us,  as  ve  shall  tiy  them  at 
leisure;  bat  in  the  mean  time  we  will  lead  others 
the  way. 

951.  When  yon  work  by  the  imagination  of 


another,  it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  yon  work, 
have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you  that  you  can  do 
strange  things ;  or  that  you  are  a  man  of  art,  as  they 
call  it;  for  else  the  simple  affirmation  to  another, 
that  this  or  that  ahaU  be,  can  work  bnt  a  weak  ira* 
pression  in  his  imagination. 

952.  It  were  good,  because  yon  cannot  discern 
fully  of  the  strength  of  imagination  in  one  man  more 
than  another,  that  yoa  did  use  the  imaginatioo  of 
m»e  than  one,  that  so  yon  may  Kght  npon  a 
strong  one.  As  if  a  physician  shoidd  tell  three  or 
four  of  his  patient's  servants,  that  their  master  shall 
surely  recover. 

953.  The  imaginatim  of  one  that  yon  shall  nse, 
such  is  the  variety  of  men's  minds,  cannot  be  always 
alike  constant  and  strong ;  and  if  the  soccesii  follow 
not  speedily,  it  will  faint  and  lose  strength.  To 
remedy  this,  you  must  pretend  to  him,  whose  ima- 
gination you  use,  several  degrees  of  means,  by  which 
to  operate :  as  to  prescribe  him  that  every  three  days, 
if  he  find  not  the  success  apparent,  he  do  use  an- 
other root,  or  part  of  a  beast  or  ting,  &c.  as  being 
of  more  force ;  and  if  that  fail,  another ;  and  if  that, 
another,  till  seven  times.  Also  yon  roust  prescribe 
a  good  large  time  for  the  effect  you  promise ;  aa  if 
you  should  tell  a  servant  of  a  sick  man  that,  his 
master  shdl  recover,  hot  it  will  be  fbarteen  days  ere 
he  findeth  it  apparently,  See.  All  this  to  entertain 
the  imagination  that  it  waver  less. 

954.  It  is  certfun,  that  potions,  or  things  taken 
into  the  body ;  incenses  and  perfumes  taken  at  the 
nostrils  ;  and  ointments  of  some  parts,  do  naturally 
work  upon  the  imagination  of  him  that  taketh  them. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  greatly  co-operate  with 
the  imagination  of  him  whom  you  use,  if  you  pre- 
scribe him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  for  the 
work  which  he  desireth,  that  he  do  take  such  a  pill, 
or  a  spoonful  of  liquor ;  or  bum  such  an  incense  ; 
or  anoint  his  temples,  or  the  soles  of  his  fee^  with 
such  an  ointment  or  oil :  and  you  must  choose,  for 
the  composition  of  such  pill,  perfume,  or  ointment, 
soch  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little  more 
gross  or  mnddy ;  whereby  the  imagination  will  fix 
the  better. 

955.  The  body  paadve,  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 
I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant,  is  better  wrought  upon, 
as  hath  been  pardy  tonched,  at  some  times  than  at 
others  :  as  if  yoa  should  prescribe  a  servant  about 

a  sick  person,  whom  you  have  possessed  that  his 
master  shall  recover,  when  his  master  is  fast  asleep, 
to  use  such  a  root,  or  such  a  root.  For  imagination 
is  like  to  work  better  upon  sleeping  men,  than  men 
awake ;  as  we  shall  show  when  we  handle  dreams. 

956.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images 
visible  work  better  than  other  conceits :  as  if  yon 
would  remember  the  word  philosophy,  yon  shall 
more  surely  do  it,  by  imagining,  that  such  a  man, 
for  men  are  best  places  is  reading  upon  Aristotle's 
"  Physics than  if  you  should  imagine  him  to  say, 
"  Pit  go  study  philosophy."  And  therefore  this 
observation  wonld  be  translated  to  the  snbjeet  m-c 
now  speak  of:  fbrthe  more  Ins^ns  the  imagination 
is,  it  filleth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  therefore  I 
conceive,  that  voa  shall,  in  that  experiment,  whereof 
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ve  spake  before,  of  bindtog  of  thoughts,  less  fall, 
if  vou  tell  me  that  such  a  one  ahall  name  one  of 
tventy  men,  than  if  it  were  one  of  twenty  cards.  The 
experiment  of  binding  of  thoughts  would  be  diver- 
sified and  tried  to  the  full :  and  you  are  to  note, 
whether  it  hit  for  the  most  part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  considerf  upon  what  things 
imagiration  hRth  most  force:  and  the  rale,  as  I 
cooceiTe,  is,  that  it  bath  most  force  upon  things  that 
have  the  lightest  and  easiest  motions.  And  there- 
fore above  all,  npm  the  spirits  of  men  :  and  in  them, 
npon  SDch  affections  as  move  lightest ;  as  upon  pro- 
enring  of  love  ;  binding  of  lost,  which  is  ever  with 
imngioation  ;  upon  men  in  fear ;  or  men  in  irreso- 
totioa;  and  the  like.  Whatsoever  is  of  this  kind 
Yodd  be  throughly  inquired.  Trials  likewise  would 
be  made  upon  plants,  and  that  diligently  :  as  if  you 
should  tell  a  man,  that  such  a  tree  would  die  this 
ynr ;  and  will  'him  at  these  and  these  times  to  go 
nio  it,  to  see  how  it  thriTeth.  As  for  inanimate 
ftings,  it  is  trae,  that  the  motions  of  shuffling  of 
eaida,  or  casting  of  dice,  are  very  light  motions : 
and  there  is  a  folly  very  usual,  that  gamesters  ima- 
gine, that  some  that  stand  1^  them  bring  tbem  ill 
laA.  There  woold  be  trial  also  made,  of  hc^ng  a 
rii^  I7  a  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling  him  that 
hcAdeih  it^  before,  that  it  shaU  strike  so  many  times 
igiinst  the  side  of  the  glass,  atid  no  more ;  or  of 
Mding  a  key  between  two  ihen*s  fingers,  without  a 
charm ;  and  to  tell  those  that  hold  it,  that  at  such 
t  name  it  shall  go  off  their  fingers :  for  these  two 
are  extreme  light  faiotions.  And  howsoever  I  have 
DO  opinion  of  these  things,  yet  so  much  I  conceive 
lo  be  true ;  that  strong  imagination  hath  more 
force  upon  things  living,  or  that  have  been  living, 
than  things  merely  inanimate  :  and  more  force  like* 
wise  upon  light  and  subtile  motions,  than  upon 
■otioiis  vehement  or  pmderous. 

958.  It  is  a  usual  observation,  that  if  the  body 
of  one  murdered  be  brought  before  the  murderer, 
the  wounds  will  Ueed  afresh.  Some  do  affirm,  that 
the  dead  body,  npon  &m  presence  of  the  murderer, 
kath  opened  the  eyes;  and  that  there  have  been 
neh  ISte  motions,  as  well  where  the  parties  murder- 
ed have  been  strangled  or  drowned,  as  where  they 
hive  been  killed  by  wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this 
pBitidpateth  of  a  miracle,  by  God's  just  judgment, 
vbo  usually  bringeth  murders  to  light ;  but  if  it  be 
utural,  it  must  be  referred  to  imagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of 
marriage,  to  make  men  impotent  towards  their  wives, 
vhkh,  as  we  have  formerly  touched,  is  so  frequent 
in  Zant  and  Gascony,  if  it  be  natural,  muftt  be  re- 
ferred lo  the  imagination  of  him  that  Heth  the  point 
1  conceive  it  to  have  the  less  affinity  with  witch- 
ni^  because  not  peculiar  persons  <mly,  such  as 
vttehes  are,  but  any  body  may  do  it. 

^"ptriwutUt  in  contort  touching  the  secret  virtue  of 
tympiUhtf  and  antipathy. 

960.  There  be  many  things  that  work  npon  the 
■pitits  of  man  by  secret  sympathy  and  antipathy : 
ihe  virtues  of  precious  stones  worn,  have  been  mi- 
^iendf  and  genenUIy  received,  and  cnrionsly  as- 


signed to  work  several  effects.  So  much  is  true; 
that  stones  have  in  them  fine  spirits,  as  nppearelh 
by  their  splendour ;  and  therefore  they  may  work  by 
consent  upon  the  spirits  of.men,  to  comfort  and  ex- 
hilarate them.  Those  that  are  the  best,  for  that 
effect,  are  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  hyacinth 
oriental,  and  the  gcdd  stone,  which  is  the  yellow 
topas.  As  fiw  their  particular  proprieties,  there  is 
no  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  But  it  is  manifest 
that  light,  above  all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting 
the  spirits  of  men:  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  more  novelty. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why  precious  stones 
comfort  And  therefore  it  were  good  to  have  tinct- 
ed'  lanthoms,  or  tincted  screens,  of  glass  coloured 
into  green,  blue,  carnation,  crimson,  purple,  &c.  and 
to  use  them  with  candles  in  the  light.  So  likewise 
to  have  round  glasses,  not  only  of  glass  coloured 
through,  but  with  colours  laid  between  crystals, 
with  handles  to  hold  in  one's  hand.  Prisms  are 
also  comfortable  things.  They  have  of  Paris-work, 
looking-glasses,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  small 
crystal,  and  great  eonnterfeit  precious  stones,  of  all 
colours,  that  are  most  glorious  and  pleasant  to  be- 
hold t  especially  in  the  night  The  pictures  of  In- 
dian feathen  are  likewise  comfortable  and  pleasant 
to  behold.  So  also  fair  and  clear  pools  do  greatly 
comfort  the  eyes  an^  spirits,  especially  when  the 
sun  is  not  glaring,  but  over-cast ;  or  when  the  moon 
shineth. 

961.  There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  com- 
fort the  spirits;  and  they  be  of  three  intentions; 
refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient  For  refriger- 
ant, I  wish  them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of  coral,  as  is 
used;  and  it  hath  been  noted  that  coral,  if  the  party 
that  weu'eth  it  be  indisposed,  will  wax  pale  ;  which 
I  believe  to  be  true,  because  otherwise  dittteuiper  of 
heat  will  make  coral  lose  colour  I  commend  altto 
beads,  or  little  plates  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of 
nitre,  either  alone,  or  with  some  cordinl  mixture. 

962.  For  corxoboration  and  confortation,  take 
such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without 
manifest  coM.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  is 
full  of  astriction,  but  yet  is  unctuous,  and  not  cold ; 
and  is  conceived  to  impinguate  those  that  wear  such 
beads;  1  commend  also  beads  of  hartshorn  and 
ivory  ;  which  are  of  the  like  nature  also  orange 
beads;  also  beads  of  lignum  aloes,  macerated  first 
in  rose-water,  and  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieces  of 
the  roots  of  carduus  benedictus :  also  the  roots  of 
piony  the  male ;  and  of  orrice  ;  and  of  calamus  aro- 
maticus ;  and  of  rue. 

964.  The  cramp  no  doubt  cometh  of  contraction 
of  sinews ;  which  is  manifest,  in  that  it  cometh 
either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  as  after  consumptions,  and 
long  agues ;  for  cold  and  dryness  do,  both  of  them, 
contract  and  corrugate.  We  see  also,  that  chafing 
a  little  above  the  ^aee  in  pain,  easeth  the  cramp ; 
which  is  wrought  by  the  dilatation  of  the  contracted 
sinews  by  heat.  There  are  in  use  for  the  prcven- 
Hm  of  the  cramp,  two  things;  the  one,  rings  of  sea- 
horse teeth  worn  upon  the  fingers ;  the  other,  bands 
of  green  periwinkle,  the  herb)  tied  about  the  calf  of  the 
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leg,  or  the  thigh,  &c.  where  the  cramp  useth  to 
come.  I  do  find  this  the  more  strange,  hec&use  nei- 
ther of  these  have  any  relaxing  Tirtue,  biit  rather 
the  contrary.  I  judge  therefore,  that  their  working 
is  rather  upon  the  spirits,  within  the  items,  to  make 
them  strive  less,  than  upon  the  bodily  substance  of 
the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other  kinds 
of  bneelets,  for  eomforling  the  heart  and  spirits : 
the  one  of  the  trochisk  of  vipers,  made  into  little 
pieces  of  beads ;  for  since  they  do  great  good  in- 
wards, especially  for  pestilent  agues,  it  is  like  they 
will  be  effectual  outwards ;  where  they  may  be  ap- 
plied in  greater  quantity.  There  would  be  trochisk 
likewise  made  of  snakes;  whose  flesh  dried  is 
thought  to  have  a  very  opening  and  cordial  virtue. 
The  other  is,  of  beads  made  of  the  scarlet  powder, 
which  they  call  kermes;  which  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes :  the 
beads  would  be  made  up  with  ambergrease,  and 
some  pomander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received  and  confirmed 
by  divers  trials,  that  the  root  of  the  male  piony  dried, 
tied  to  th£  neck,  doth  help  the  fiUling  sickness  j 
and  likewise  the  incubus,  which  we  call  the  mare. 
The  cause  of  both  these  diseases,  and  especially  of 
the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach,  is  the  grossness  of 
the  vapours  which  rise  and  viter  into  the  cells  of 
the  brain :  and  therefore  the  working  is  by  extreme 
and  subtile  attenuation;  which  that  simple  hath. 
I  judge  the  like  to  be  in  castoreum,  musk,  rue  seed, 
agnus  caslus  seed.  Sic. 

967.  There  is  a  stone  which  they  call  the  blood- 
stone, which  worn  is  though  t  to  be  good  for  them  that 
bleed  at  the  nose :  which,  no  doubt,  is  by  aslriction 
and  cooling  of  the  spirits.  Query,  if  the  stone  taken 
out  of  the  toad's  head,  be  not  of  the  like  virtue ;  for 
the  toad  loreth  shade  and  coolness. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment 
of  the  horse-tooth  ring,  and  the  garland  of  peri- 
winkle, how  that  those  things  which  assuage  the 
strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  contrary  to  the 
intention  desired :  for  in  the  curing  of  the  cramp, 
the  intention  is  to  relax  the  sinews;  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  spirits  that  they  strive  less,  is  the  best 
help:  so  to  procure  ensy  travails  of  women,  the  in- 
tention is  to  bring  down  the  child  ;  but  the  best  help 
is,  to  stay  the  coming  down  too  fast:  whereunto 
they  say,  the  toad-stone  likewise  helpeth.  So  in 
pestilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to  expel  the  infec- 
tion by  sweat  and  evaporation  :  but  the  best  means 
to  do  it  is  by  nitre,  diascordium,  and  other  cool 
things,  which  do  for  a  time  arrest  the  expulsion, 
till  nature  can  do  it  more  quietly.  For  as  one  saith 
prettily ;  **  In  the  quenching  of  the  flame  of  a  pesti- 
lent ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come  to  quench 
the  fire  of  a  house ;  which  arc  so  busy,  as  one  of 
them  letteth  another."  Surely  it  is  an  excellent 
axiom,  and  of  manifold  use,  that  whatsoever  ap- 
pcaseth  the  contention  of  the  spirits,  farthereth 
their  action. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend  the 
wearing  of  the  spoil  of  a  snake,  for  preserving  of 
health.    I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  that  the 


snake  is  thought  to  renew  her  youth,  by  casting  her 
spoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of  an 
eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart's  horn,  because  those 
renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  fpr  Pericles 
the  Athenian  used  it,  and  it  is  yet  in  use,  to  wear 
little  bladders  of  quicksilver,  or  tablets  of  arsenic,  as 
preservatives  against  the  plague :  not  as  they  con- 
ceive for  any  comfort  they  yield  to  the  spirits,  bnt 
for  that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the 
venom  to  them  fr<Hn  the  spirits. 

971.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  96.  and  97, 
touching  the  several  sympathies  and  antipathies  for 
medicinal  use. 

972.  It  is  said,  that  the  guts  or.  skin  of  a  wolf, 
being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure  the  colic.  It  is 
true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edacity  and 
digestion  ;  and  so  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him  ccnn- 
fort  the  bowels. 

973.  We  Ke  scare-crows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds 
from  com  and  fruit ;  it  is  reported  by  some,  that 
the  head  of  a  w<df,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  np  in 
a  dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin ;  such  as  are 
weasels,  pole-eats,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  the 
head  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much ;  for  those  venntn 
with  us  know  dogs  better  than  wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  some  creatures,  when  Ihcir 
heads  are  roasted,  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to  strength- 
en the  memory;  as  the  brains  of  hares,  brains  of 
hens,  brains  of  deers,  &c.  And  it  seemeth  to  be 
incident  to  the  brains  of  those  creatures  that  are 
fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  use,  is  reported 
to  be  made  of  the  fat  of  children  digged  out  of  their 
graves ;  of  the  juices  of  smallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinque-foil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat. 
But  I  suppose,  that  the  soporifcrous  medicines  are 
likest  to  do  it ;  which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  man- 
drake, moonshade,  tobacco^  opium,  saffiron,  poplar 
leaves,  &e. 

976.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the  affections  <^ 
beasts  when  they  are  in  strength  do  add  some  virtue 

unto  inanimate  things ;  as  that  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
devoured  by  a  wolf,  moveth  itching;  that  a  stone 
bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  being  thrown  at  him,  drunk 
in  powder,  provoketh  choler,  . 

977.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  the  diet  of 
women  with  child  doth  work  mnch  upon  the  infant; 
as  if  the  mother  eat  quinces  much,  and  coriander- 
seed,  the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  repress  and  stay 
vapours  that  ascend  to  the  brain,  it  wilt  make  the 
child  iogenioas ;  and  on  the  contrary  side,  if  the 
mother  eat  much  onions  or  beans,  or  such  vaporous 
fbodj  or  drink  wine  or  strong  drink  immode- 
rately ;  or  fiist  much ;  or  be  given  to  much  mnsing ; 
nil  which  send  or  draw  vapours  to  the  head ;  it  en- 
dangereth  the  ehild  to  become  Innetic,  or  of  imper- 
fect memory :  and  I  make  the  same  judgment  of 
tobacco  often  taken  by  the  mother. 

978.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  report,  that 
the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near  the  henrt,  comforteth 
the  heart,  and  increaseth  audacity.  It  is  true  that 
the  ape  is  a  merry  and  bold  beast.  And  that  the 
same  heart  likewise  of  an  ape,  applied  to  the  neck 
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or  bead,  helpeth  the  wit ;  and  is  good  for  the  falling 
■ickness:  the  ape  also  is  a  witty  beast,  and  halh  a 
di7  brain ;  which  may  be  some  capse  of  attenuation 
of  vapours  in  the  bead.  Yet  it  is  said  to  move 
dreams  also.  It  may  be  the  heart  of  a  man  would 
do  Dior^  but  that  it  is  more  against  men's  minds  to 
use  iti  except  it  be  in  such  as  wear  the  reliques  of 
niDts. 

979.  The  flesh  of  a  hedge-hog,  dressed  and  eaten, 
ii  said  to  be  a  great  drier :  it  is  tnie  that  the  juice 
of  a  hedge-hog  must  needs  be  harsh  and  dry,  be- 
cause it  {Hitteth  forth  so  many  prickles :  for  plants 
alto  that  are  full  of  prickles  are  generally  dry  ;  as 
briers,  thorns,  berberries ;  and  therefore  the  ashes 
of  an  hedge-hqg  are  said  to  be  a  great  desiceative 
of  fistulas. 

980.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  stanching  of 
blood;  which,  as  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mixture 
of  balms  that  are  glntinous  ;  so  it  may  also  partake 
of  a  secret  propriety,  in  that  tbe  blood  draweth 
man's  flesh.  And  it  is  approved  that  the  moss  which 
gnmeth  upon  the  skuU  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  will 
Manch  blood  potently :  and  so  do  the  dregs  or  pow- 
der (tf  blood,  severed  from  the  water,  and  dried. 

981.  It  bath  been  practised,  to  make  white  swnl- 
kwB,  ly  anointing  of  the  eggs  with  oiL  Which 
ffiect  may  be  produced,  by  the  stopping  of  the  pores 
of  the  shell,  and  making  the  juice  that  putteth  forth 
Ibe  feathers  afterwards  more  penurious.  And  it 
may  be,  the  anointing  of  the  eggs  will  be  as  efiec- 
lu*l  B8  the  anointing  of  the  body ;  of  which  vide  the 
uperiment  93. 

982.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
Uood  mingled  with  salt-water,  doth  gather  the  salt- 
nets,  aud  maketh  the  water  sweeter.  This  may  be 
V  adhesioD ;  ag  in  the  sixth  experiment  of  clari&- 
otMO ;  it  may  be  also,  that  blood,  and  the  white  of 
uiegg,  which  is  the  matter  of  a  living  creature, 
bsTe  smne  sympathy  with  salt:  for  all  life  hath  a 
lympathy  with  salt.  We  see  that  salt  laid  to  a  cut 
finger  healeth  it ;  so  as  it  seemeth  salt  draweth  blood, 
u  wen  as  blood  draweth  salt 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the 
•Mir  ha&  an  antipathy  with  the  lungs,  if  it  com- 
rih  near  the  body,  and  erodeth  them.  Whereof  the 
nose  is  conceived  to  be,  a  quaUty  it  hath  of  heating 
the  breath  and  spirits ;  as  cantharides  have  upon 
the  watery  parts  of  the  body,  as  urine  and  hydropi- 
»1  water.  And  it  is  a  good  rule,  that  whatsoever 
bath  an  operation  upon  certain  kinds  of  matters, 
that,  in  man's  body,  worketh  most  upui  those  parts 
■herein  that  kind  of  matter  aboundeth. 

984.  Generally  that  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted, 
w  exeemed,  hath  antipathy  with  the  same  thing 
vben  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  sound ;  and  with 
■hose  parts  which  do  exeem:  as  a  carcass  of  man 
U  most  infectious  and  odions  to  man ;  a  carrion  of 
&  horse  to  a  horse,  &c.  i  purulent  matter  of  wounds, 
ud  Qleers,  carbuncles,  pocks,  scabs,  leprosy,  to 
■onnd  flesh ;  and  the  excrement  of  every  species  to 
^at  creature  that  excemeth  them:  but  the  excre- 
uenlB  are  less  pernicious  than  the  corruptions. 

985.  It  is  a  ccMnmon  experience,  that  dogs  know 
the  dog-killer;  when,  as  in  time*  of  infection,  some 


petty  fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dogs ;  and  that 
though  they  have  never  seen  him  before,  yet  they 
will  all  come  forth,  and  bark  and  fly  at  him. 

986.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  secret  instincts  of  nature,  are  so  un- 
certain, as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination 
ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it  flrst 
throughly  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  secret 
passages  of  qrmpathy  between  persons  of  near  blood; 
as  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nurse-cliildren, 
husbands,  wives,  &c.  There  be  many  reports  in 
history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such  near- 
ness, men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  my- 
self remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father 
dying  in  London,  two  or  three  days  before  my  fa- 
ther's death,  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers 
English  gentlemen,  that  my  father's  house  in  the 
country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mortar. 
There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle  or  no  I 
cannot  say,  that  loving  and  kind  husbands  have  a 
sense  of  their  wives  breeding  children,  by  some  acci- 
dent in  their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  those  that  are  near  in  blood,  there 
may  be  the  like  passage,  and  instincts  of  nature,  be- 
tween great  friends  and  enemies:  and  sometimes 
the  revealing  is  unto  another  person,  and  not  to  the 
party  himself.  I  remember  Fhilippus  Commineos, 
a  grave  writer,  reporteth,  that  the  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate,  said  one  day  after  mass 
to  king  Lewis  the  eleveolh  of  France  :  "  Sir,  your 
mortal  enemy  is  dead ;"  what  time  duke  Charter  of 
Burgundy  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Granson  against 
the  Switzers.  Some  trial  also  would  be  made, 
whether  pact  or  agreement  do  any  thing;  as  if  two 
friends  should  agree,  that  such  a  day  in  every  week, 
they,  being  in  far  distant  places,  should  pray  one  for 
another;  or  should  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for 
another's  sake ;  whether  if  one  of  them  should 
break  their  vow  and  promise,  the  other  should  have 
any  feeling  of  it  in  absence. 

988.  If  there  be  any  force  in  iraaginations  and 
affections  of  singular  persons,  it  is  probable  the 
force  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and 
aflTections  of  multitudes:  ns  if  a  victory  8hould  be 
won  or  lost  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there  not 
some  sense  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concem- 
eth ;  because  of  the  great  joy  or  grief  that  many 
men  are  possessed  with  at  once  ?  Pius  Quintus,  at 
the  very  time  when  that  memorable  victory  was 
won  by  the  christians  against  the  Turks,  at  the 
na^al  battle  ofLepanto,  being  then  hearing  of  causes 
in  consistory,  brake  off  suddenly,  and  said  to  those 
about  him,  "It  is  now  more  time  we  should  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  great  victory  he  hath  granted 
us  against  the  Turks :"  it  is  true,  that  victory  had  a 
sympathy  with  his  spirit ;  for  it  was  merely  his  work 
to  conclude  that  league.  It  may  be  that  revelation 
was  divine;  but  what  shall  we  say  then  to  a  number 
of  examples  amongst  the  Grecians  and  BomanaP 
where  the  peo^de  being  in  theatrea  at  plays,  have 
had  news  of  victories  and  overthrows,  some  few 
days  before  any  messenger  could  conic. 

It  is  true,  that  that  may  hold  in  these  things, 
which  is  the  general  root  of  supciatition :  namely. 
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that  men  ohaerre  when  things  hit,  and  not  when 
they  miss;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  fur- 
get  and  pass  over  the  other.  But  touching  divina- 
tion, and  the  misgiving  of  mmda,  we  shall  speak 
more  when  we  handle  in  general  the  nature  of 
minds,  and  souls,  and  spirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  some  rules  <^  imagi- 
nation; and  touching  the  fortifying  of  the  same. 
We  have  set  down  also  some  few  instances  and  di- 
rections, of  the  force  of  imagination  upra  beasts,  &c. 
ii[)on  plants,  and  upon  inanimate  bodies :  wherein 
you  must  still  observe,  that  your  trials  be  upon  8ub> 
tie  and  light  motions,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  for  you 
will  sooner  by  imagination  bind  a  bird  from  singing 
than  from  eating  or  flying :  and  I  leave  it  to  every 
man  to  choose  experiments  which  himself  thinketh 
most  commodious ;  giving  now  but  a  few  examples 
of  every  of  the  three  kinds. 

990.  Use  some  imaginant,  observing  the  rules 
formerly  prescribed,  for  binding  of  a  bird  from 
singing;  and  the  like  of  a  dog  ftom  barking.  Try 
also  the  imagination  of  some,  whom  you  shall  ac- 
commodate with  things  to  fortify  in  cock-fights, 
to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other  more 
cowardly.  It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks, 
or  in  eonrsing  of  a  deer,  or  hare,  with  grey-hoands : 
or  in  horse  races ;  and  the  like  comparative  mo- 
tions :  for  you  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken 
or  slack  a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him 
stand  still,  that  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  also  you  may  try  the  force  of 
imagination  upon  the  lighter  sort  of  motions :  as 
upon  the  sudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of  herbs ; 
or  upon  their  bending  one  way  or  other;  or  upon 
their  closing  and  opening,  &c. 

992.  For  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the  force 
of  imagination,  upon  staying  the  working  of  beer 
when  the  barm  is  put  in;  or  npon  the  coming  of 
butter  or  cheese,  after  the  churning,  or  the  rennet 
be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  every  where  al- 
leged, for  example  of  secret  proprieties  and  influxes, 
that  the  torpedo  marina,  if  it  be  touched  with  a  long 
stick,  doth  stupify  the  hand  of  him  that  toucheth  it 
It  is  <me  degree  of  working  at  a  distance,  to  work 
by  the  continuance  of  a  flt  medium  ;  as  sound  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  striking  upon  a  bow- 
string, if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  held  to  the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute 
much  to  the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts*  of 
living  creatures;  so  as  they  be  taken  ft^m  them, 
the  creatures  remaining  stiU  alive ;  as  if  the  crea- 
tures still  living  did  infuse  some  immateriate  virtue 
and  vigour  into  the  part  severed.  So  maeh  may  be 
true  i  that  any  part  taken  from  a  living  creature  , 
newly  slain,  may  be  of  greater  force  than  if  it  were 
taken  from  the  like  creatore  dying  of  itself,  because 
it  is  fuller  of  spirit. 

995.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  parts  of  in- 
dividuals in  plants  and  living  creatures ;  as  to  cut 
off  a  stock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  yon  cut 
off  to  putrify,  to  see  whether  it  will  decay  the  rest 
of  the  stock :  or  if  yon  should  cot  off  part  of  the 


tail  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  end  lay  it  to  pnfariQr, 
and  so  see  whether  it  will  fester,  or  keep  from  heat- 
ing, the  part  which  remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue 
love,  if  me  wear  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  of  the  hair 
of  the  par^  beloved.  Bat  that  may  be  by  the  ex- 
citing of  the  imaginatiOTi :  and  perh^n  a  glove,  at 
other  like  &voar,  may  as  well  do  it 

99r.  The  sympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been 
entire,  or  have  touched,  is  of  all  others  Uie  most  in- 
credible ;  yet  according  nnto  our  faithful  manner  of 
examination  of  nature,  we  will  make  some  little 
mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of  warts  by  rub- 
bing them  with  somewhat  that  afterwards  is  put  to 
waste  and  consume,  is  a  common  experiment ;  and 
I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  my  own 
experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon 
one  of  my  Angers :  afterwards,  when  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew 
upon  both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  least 
a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  English  am- 
bassador's lady,  who  was  a  woman  tnr  firom  raper- 
stition,  told  me  one  day,  she  would  help  me  amy 
with  my  warto :  whereupon  she  got  a  piece  of  laid 
with  the  skin  tm,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  fiver  wiih 
the  tat  side ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which 
I  had  had  from  my  childhood :  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a 
post  of  her  chamber  window,  which  was  to  the  south. 
The  success  was,  that  within  five  weeks  space  all 
the  warts  went  quite  away  :  and  that  wart  which  I 
had  so  long  endured,  for  company.  But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel,  because  tbey  came  in  a  short 
time,  and  might  go  away  in  a  short  time  again: 
but  the  going  away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so 
long  doth  yet  stick  with  me.  They  say  the  like  is 
done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a  green  elder 
stick,  and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  mock. 
It  would  be  tried  with  corns  and  wens,  and  sneh 
o&er  excrescences.  I  would  have  it  also  tried  widi 
some  parts  of  living  creatures  that  are  nearest  the 
nature  of  excrescenees;  as  the  combs  of  cocks, 'the 
spurs  of  cocks,  the  horns  of  beasts,  &c.  And  I 
wotild  have  it  tried  both  ways ;  both  by  rubbing 
those  parts  with  lard,  or  elder,  as  before ;  and  by 
cutting  off  some  piece  of  those  parts,  and  laying  it 
to  consume :  to  see  whether  it  will  work  any  e^t 
towards  the  consumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  joined  with  it, 

998.  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched,  that 
the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh  the  wound, 
will  heal  the  wound  itself.  In  this  experiment,  upon 
the  relation  of  men  of  credit,  though  myself,  as  yet, 
am  not  fully  inclined  to  believe  it,  you  shall  note 
the  points  following ;  first,  the  ointment  wherewith 
this  is  done  is  made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof 
the  strangest  and  hardest  to  come  by,  are  the  moss 
upm  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  tmburied ;  and  the 
fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  aet  of  gene- 
raticm.  These  two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be 
prescribed  as  a  starting-hole;  that  if  the  experiment 
proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended  that  the  beasts 
were  not  killed  in  the  due  time ;  for  as  for  the  mosi, 
it  is  certain  there  is  great  qoantity  of  it  in  Ireland, 
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B|mi  dun  bo£eS|  laid  on  heaps  imburicd.  The 
other  ingredients  are,  the  Uood-stone  in  powder, 
ind  SMne  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a  virtue 
to  itanch  Uood ;  as  also  the  moss  hath.  And  the 
descriptioQ  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  he  found  in 
the  chemical  dispensatory  of  Crollius.  Secondly, 
the  same  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  the  hurt  itself 
wn-ketb  not  the  eOect;  but  only  applied  to  the 
weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like  well,  they  do  not 
otiMrre  the  confecting  of  the  ointment  under  any 
certain  constellation;  which  commonly  is  the  ex* 
cue  of  magical  medicines  when  they  fail,  that  they 
were  not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourth- 
ly, it  Biay  be  applied  to  the  weapon,  though  the 
psrtyhnrt  he  at  great  distance.  Fifthly,  it  seemeth 
the  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  need- 
fid  to  concnr  j  for  it  may  be  done  without  the  Icnow- 
Mge  of  the  party  wonnded:  and  thus  much  has 
been  tried,  that  the  dntment,  for  experiments  sake, 
htth  been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party  hurt,  and  presently  the  party  hurt 
hu  been  in  great  rage  of  pain,  till  the  weapon  was 
re-snointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  aflirmed,  that  if  yon  can- 
not ^t  the  weapon,  yet  if  you  put  an  instrument  of 
iron  orwood,  resembling  the  weapon,  into  the  wound, 
whereby  it  bleedeth,  the  anointing  of  that  instni- 
Bent  will  serve  and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt 
thouM  be  a  device  to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure 
io  reqaest  and  use ;  because  many  times  you  cannot 
eome  by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the  wound 
moat  be  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  wine,  or 
the  party's  own  water ;  and  then  bound  up  close  in 
foe  linen,  and  no  more  dreasing  renewed  till  it  be 
vbole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  must  be  wrapped 
Bp  dose,  as  fer  as  the  ointment  goeth,that  it  t^eth 
H  wind.  Ninthly,  the  ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off 
from  ttie  sword  and  keep  it,  will  serve  again;  and 
rather  increase  in  virtue  than  diminish.  Tentbly, 
it  win  cure  in  fer  shorter  time  than  ointments  of 
wonnds  commonly  do.  Lnstly,  it  will  cure  a  beast 
u  well  as  a  man ;  which  I  like  best  of  all  the  rest, 
because  it  sobjecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial. 

SiperimetU  aoUtarjf  touching  $eeret  ftraprieties, 
999.  I  vould  hare  men  know,  Aat  though  I  re- 


prehend the  easy  passing  over  the  causes  of  things, 
by  ascribing  them  to  seeret  and  hidden  virtuest  and 
proprieties,  for  this  hath  arrested  and  laid  asleep  aU 
true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I  do  not  onderstand, 
but  that  in  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much 
will  be  left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto 
indication  cannot  so  fully  reach :  and  this  not  only 
in  specie,  but  in  individuo.  So  in  physic;  if  you 
will  cure  the  jaundice,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
the  medicine  must  not  be  cooling ;  for  that  will 
hinder  the  opening  which  the  disease  requireth: 
that  it  must  not  be  hot ;  for  that  will  exasperate 
choler :  that  it  must  go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the 
obstruction  which  cauaeth  the  ^sease,  &c.  But  you 
must  receive  from  experience  that  powder  of  Cha- 
mspyti^  or  the  like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the 
jaundice.  So  ^ain,  a  wise  physician  doth  not  con- 
tinue still  the  same  medicine  to  a  patient;  but  he 
will  vary,  if  the  first  medidne  doth  not  apparently 
succeed :  fbr  of  those  remedies  that  are  good  for  the 
jaundice,  stone,  agues,  &c.  that  will  do  good  in  one 
body  which  will  not  do  good  in  another ;  according 
to  the  correspondence  the  medidne  hath  to  the 
individual  body. 

Eicpenment  talitary  teuehing  the  genenU  tj^mpatktf 

pf  fnen's  spiriU. 

1 000.  The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity, 
fame,  honour,  submission  and  subjection  of  other 
men's  minds,  wills,  or  affections,  alAough  these 
things  may  be  desired  for  other  ends,  seemeth  to  be 
a  thing  in  itself,  without  contemplatimi  of  conse- 
quence, grateful  uid  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man. 
This  thing,  surely,  is  not  without  some  aignificatini, 
as  if  all  spirits  and  souls  of  men  came  forth  oat  of 
one  divine  limbns ;  else  why  should  men  be  so  much 
affected  with  that  which  others  think  or  say  P  The 
best  temper  of  minds  denreth  good  name  and  true 
honour :  the  lighter,  popularity  and  applause :  the 
more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny ;  as  is  seen 
in  great  conquerors  and  troublers  of  the  world :  and 
yet  more  in  arch-heretics ;  for  the  introducing  of  new 
doctrines  is  likewise  an  affectation  of  tyranny  over 
the  understandings  and  beliefs  of  men. 
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A  WORK  UNFINISHED. 


TO  THE  READER. 

This  fable  my  lord  devised,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model  or  description  of  a  col- 
lege, instituted  for  the  interpreting  of  natare,  and  the  producing  of  great  and  marrellouH  works,  for  the 
benefit  of  men;  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House,  or  the  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Works.  And  even 
so  for  his  lordship  hath  proceeded,  ns  to  finish  that  part.  Certainly  the  model  is  more  vast  and  high, 
than  can  possibly  be  imitated  in  all  things ;  notwithstanding  most  things  therein  are  within  men's  power 
to  effect.  His  lordship  thought  also  in  this  present  fable,  to  have  composed  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of  the 
best  state  or  mould  of  a  commonweallh  j  but  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long  work,  hia  desire  of  collecting 
the  Natural  History  diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  degrees  before  it. 

This  work  of  Uie  New  AtUmtit,  as  much  as  concemelh  the  English  edition,  his  lordship  designed  for 
this  place ;  in  regard  it  h^  so  near  affinity,  in  one  part  of  it,  with  the  preceding  Natural  History. 

W.  RAWLEY. 


NEW  ATLANTIS. 


Wb  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued 
by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and 
Japan,  by  the  South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals  for 
twelve  months ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the  cast, 
thongh  soft  and  weak,  for  five  months  space  and 
more.  But  then  the  wind  came  about,  and  settled 
in  the  west  for  many  days,  so  as  we  could  make 
little  or  no  way,  and  were  sometimes  in  purpose  to 
turn  back.  But  then  again  there  arose  strong  and 
great  winds  from  the  south,  with  a  point  east,  which 
carried  ns  up,  for  all  that  we  could  do,  towards  the 
north :  by  which  time  our  victuals  failed  us,  though 
we  had  made  good  spare  of  them.  So  that  finding 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wilderness  of 
waters  in  the  world,  without  victual,  we  gave  our- 
selves for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death.  Yet 
we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above, 
who  showeih  "  his  wonders  in  the  deep;"  beseech- 
ing him  of  his  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he 
discovered  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth 
dry  land ;  so  he  would  now  discover  land  to  us,  that 
we  might  not  perish.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
next  day  about  evening,  we  saw  within  a  kenning 
before  as,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick  clouds, 
which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land ;  knowing 
how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was  utterly  un- 
known ;  and  might  have  islands  or  continents,  that 


hitherto  were  not  come  to  light.  Whereftwe  we 
bent  our  course  thither,  where  we  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  land  all  that  night;  and  in  the  dawning  of 
the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  discern  that  it  was 
a  land,  flat  to  our  sight,  and  full  of  boscage,  which 
made  it  show  the  more  dark.  And  after  an  hoar 
and  a  half's  sailing,  we  entered  .into  a  good  hairen, 
being  the  port  of  a  fair  city ;  not  great  indeed,  bat 
well  built,  and  that  gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the 
sea;  and  we  thinking  every  minute  long  till  we 
were  on  land,  cnme  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered 
to  land.  But  straightways  we  saw  divers  of  the 
people  with  batons  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  for- 
bidding us  to  land;  yet  without  any  cries  or  fierce- 
ness, but  only  as  warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they 
made.  Whereupon  being  not  a  little  discomforted, 
we  were  advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 
During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  small 
boat,  with  about  eight  persons  in  it ;  whereof  one  of 
them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  came  aboard  our 
ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at  all.  And  when 
he  saw  one  of  our  number  present  himself  somewhat 
afore  the  rest,  he  drew  forth  a  little  scroll  of  parch- 
ment, somewhat  yellower  than  our  parchment,  and 
shining  like  the  leaves  of  writing-tables,  but  other- 
wise soft  and  flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  our  fore- 
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molt  man.  In  which  scroll  were  written  in  ancient 
Hebrew,  and  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in  good  Latin 
of  the  echoed,  and  in  Spanish,  these  words  i  "  Land 
ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone  from 
thii  coast  within  sixteen  days,  except  you  have 
fartlier  time  given  you:  meanwhile,  if  yon  want 
fresh  water,  or  victual,  or  help  for  your  sick,  or  that 
foar  ship  needeth  repair,  write  down  your  wnnta, 
and  you  shall  have  that  which  belongeth  to  mercy." 
This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  cherubim'a 
wings,  not  spread,  but  hanging  downwards,  and  by 
them  a  cross.  This  being  delivered,  the  officer 
retnraed,  and  left  only  a  servant  with  na  to  receive 
ooraDswer.  Consolting  hereupon  amongst  ourselves, 
ve  were  much  perplexed.  The  denial  of  landing, 
and  hasty  warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much ;  on 
die  other  side,  to  find  that  the  people  had  languages, 
nd  were  so  full  of  humanly,  did  comfort  us  not 
a  little.  And  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that 
intrmnent  was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and  aa  it 
were  a  certain  presage  of  good.  Our  answer  waa 
in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  "  That  for  our  shi^  it  was 
well;  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and  eontntty 
winds  than  any  tempests.  For  our  sick,  they  were 
naoy,  and  in  very  ill  case  ;  so  that  if  they  were  not 
])frniitted  to  land,  they  ran  in  danger  of  their  lives." 
Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in  particular ;  adding, 
"that  we  had  some  little  store  of  merchandise,  which 
if  it  pleased  them  to  deal  for,  it  might  supply  our 
wants  without  being  chargeable  unto  them."  We 
offered  sane  reward  in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and 
a  piece  of  crimson  velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer ; 
bot  the  servant  took  them  not,  nor  would  scarce 
look  upon  them  ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in 
mother  little  boat  which  waa  sent  for  him. 

About  ibree  hours  after  we  had  despatched  onr 
■newer,  there  came  towards  ua  a  person,  as  it  seemed, 
of  phce.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  sleeves, 
(tf  a  kind  of  water-chamUet,  of  an  excellent  azure 
colour,  far  more  glossy  than  ours ;  his  under  apparel 
vat  green,  and  so  was  his  hat,  being  in  the  form 
■vf  a  torbane,  daintily  made,  and  not  so  huge  aa  the 
Turkish  tnrbans ;  and  the  locks  of  his  hair  came 
doirn  below  the  brims  of  it.  A  reverend  man  was 
he  to  behold.  He  came  in  a  boat,  gilt  in  some  part 
of  it,  with  four  persons  more  only  in  that  boat ; 
and  was  followed  by  another  boat,  wherein  were 
Kmc  twenty.  When  he  was  come  within  a  flight 
sliot  of  our  ship,  signs  were  made  to  us,  that  we 
should  send  forth  some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water, 
vhich  we  presently  did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the 
principal  man  amongst  ns  save  one,  and  four  of  oar 
namber  with  him.  When  we  were  come  within 
«ix  yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  to  ns  to  stay, 
and  not  to  approach  farther ;  which  we  did.  And 
thereopoD  the  man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood 
Dp,  and  with  a  load  voice  in  Spanish,  asked,  "Are  ye 
Oirirtiansp"  We  answered,  "we  were }"  fearing 
the  less,  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen  in  the 
lobicription.  At  which  answer  the  said  person 
lifted  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  and  drew  it 
wfHy  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the  gesture  they  use 
»hen  they  thank  God,  and  then  said :  f  If  ye  will 
tvcar,  all  of  yon,  by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that 


ye  are  no  pirates ;  nor  have  shed  blood  lawfully  nor 
unlawfully  within  forty  days  post :  you  may  have 
licence  to  come  on  land."  We  said,  "  we  were  all 
ready  to  take  that  oath."  Whereupon  one  of  those 
that  were  with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  ntrtary, 
made  entry  of  this  act  Which  done,  another  of 
the  attendants  of  the  great  person,  which  was  widi 
him  in  the  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had  spoken  a 
little  to  him,  said  aloud ;  "  My  lord  would  have  you 
know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness,  that  he 
cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but  for  that  in  your 
answer  you  declare,  that  you  have  many  sick  amongst 
you,  he  was  warned  by  the  conservator  of  health  of 
the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a  distance."  We  bowed 
ourselves  towards  him  and  answered,  "  we  were  hia 
humble  servants  ;  and  accounted  for  great  honour, 
and  singular  humani^  towards  us,  that  which  waa 
already  done ;  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of 
the  sickness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious."  So 
he  returned ;  and  a  while  a^er  came  the  notary  to 
us  aboard  onr  ship ;  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of 
that  country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between 
orange  tawny  and  scarlet,  which  east  a  mwt  excel- 
lent odour.  He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  tot  a  preser- 
vative against  infection.  He  gave  as  our  oadi} 
"By  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  merits  :"  and  after 
told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  we  should  be  sent  to,  and  brought  to  the 
Strangers'  house,  so  he  called  it,  where  we  should  be 
accommodated  of  things,  both  for  our  whole,  and 
for  onr  sick.  So  he  left  ua ;  and  when  we  offered 
him  some  pistolets,  he  smiling,  said,  "  he  must  not 
be  twice  paid  for  one  labour :"  meaning,  as  I  take 
it,  that  he  had  a  salary  sufficient  of  the  state  for  his 
service.  For,  aa  I  after  learned,  they  call  an  officer 
that  taketh  rewards,  Twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  ua  the 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  hia  cane,  and 
told  us,  "  he  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Strangers' 
house ;  and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hoar,  because 
we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  onr 
business.  For,"  said  he,  **if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  there  shall  first  go  with  roe,  some  few  of  you, 
and  see  the  place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  conve- 
nient for  you  ;  and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick, 
and  the  rest  of  your  number,  which  we  will  bring 
on  land."  We  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  thia 
care,  which  he  took  of  desolate  strangers,  God  would 
reward.  And  so  six  of  its  went  on  land  with  him : 
and  when  we  were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and 
turned  to  us,  and  said,  "  he  was  but  our  servant, 
and  our  guide."  He  led  us  through  three  foir 
streets  t  and  all  the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered 
some  people  on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row ;  bat 
in  so  civil  a  feshion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder 
at  us,  but  to  welcome  us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we 
passed  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad; 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  welcome. 
The  Strangers*  house  is  a  fair  and  spacious  house, 
built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our 
brick  ;  and  with  handsome  windows,  some  of  glass, 
some  of  a  kind  of  cambric  oiled.  He  brought  us 
first  intoa  fairparlnurabove  stairs,  and  then  asked  us. 

What  number  of  persons  we  were  ?  And  how  many 
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AckV  We  answered,  *'we  are  in  all,  tick  and 
whdet  one  and  fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were 
seventeen."  He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a  little, 
and  to  stay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which  was  about 
an  hour  after;  «uA  then  he  led  na  to  see  the 
chambers,  which  were  provided  for  us,  being  in 
number  nineteen:  they  having  east  it,  as  it  seem- 
etfa,  that  four  of  those  chambm,  which  were  better 
than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of  the  principal 
men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them  alone  by  them- 
selves; and  the  other  fifteen  chambers,  were  to  lodge 
us  two  and  two  together.  The  chambers  were 
handsome  and  cheerful  chamWrs,  and  furnished 
civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a  long  gallery,  like  a 
dorture,  where  he  showed  us  all  along  the  one  side, 
for  the  other  side  was  but  wall  and  window,  seven- 
teen cells,  very  neat  ones,  having  partitions  of  cedar 
wood.  Which  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  forty, 
many  more  than  we  needed,  were  instituted  as  an 
infirmary  for  sick  persons.  And  he  told  us  withal, 
Aat  as  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  re- 
moved from  his  cell  to  a  chamber:  for  which  pur- 
pose diere  were  set  forth  ten  spare  chambers^  besides 
tiie  number  we  spake  of  before.  This  (lone,  he 
broaght  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  up  his 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge 
or  command,  said  to  us,  "  Ye  are  to  know  that  the 
custom  of  the  land  requireth,  that  after  this  day  and 
to-morrow,  which  we  give  you  for  removing  of  your 
people  from  your  ship,  you  are  to  keep  within  doors 
for  three  days.  But  let  it  not  trouble  yon,  nor  do 
ncA  think  yourselves  restrained,  but  rather  left  to 
your  rest  and  ease.  You  shall  want  nothing,  and 
there  are  six  of  our  people  appointed  to  attend  you, 
for  any  business  you  may  have  abroad."  We  gave 
hfm  thanks,  with  all  affection  and  respect,  and  said, 
God  surely  ia  manifested  in  this  land."  We  offer- 
ed him  also  twenty  pistolcts ;  but  he  smiled,  and 
only  said  t  What  P  twice  paid !"  And  so  he  left  na. 
Soon  after  our  dinner  was  served  in ;  which  was 
right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat :  better 
than  any  collegiate  diet  that  I  have  known  in  Europe. 
We  had  also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and 
good ;  wine  of  the  grape ;  a  drink  of  grain,  such  as 
is  with  us  our  ale,  but  more  clear ;  and  a  kind  of 
cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country ;  a  wonderful 
pleasing  and  refreshing  drink.  Besides,  there  were 
brought  in  to  us  great  store  of  those  scarlet  oranges 
for  our  sick :  which,  they  said,  were  an  assured  re- 
medy for  sickness  taken  at  sea.  There  was  given 
us  dso  a  box  of  small  grey  or  whitish  pills,  which 
they  wished  our  sick  should  take,  one  of  the  pills 
every  night  before  sleep  i  which,  they  aatd,  would 
hasten  their  recovery,  llie  next  day,  after  that  our 
trouble  of  carriage,  and  removing  of  our  men  and 
goods  out  of  our  ship,  was  somewhat  settled  and 
qniet,  I  thmght  good  to  call  our  company  together ; 
and  when  they  were  aasembled  said  vnto  them; 
"  My  dear  fKends,  let  us  know  oorselvesi  and  how  it 
Btandeth  with  qs.  We  are  men  cast  on  land,  as 
Jonas  was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were 
as  buried  in  the  deep  :  and  now  we  are  on  land,  we 
are  but  between  death  and  life ;  for  we  are  beyond 
both  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  whether  ever 


we  shall  see  Europe,  God  only  knoweth.  It  is  a 
kind  of  miracle  hath  brought  us  hither :  and  it  muM 
be  little  less  that  shall  bring  us  hence.  Therefore 
in  r^ard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 
present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God*  and  every 
man  reform  his  own  ways.  Besides  we  are  come 
here  amongst  a  christian  people,  full  of  piety  and 
humaniQ' :  let  us  not  bring  that  confiision  of  face 
upon  ourselves,  as  to  show  our  vices  or  unworthinesa 
before  them.  Yet  there  is  more :  for  they  have  by 
commandment  though  in  form  of  courtesy,  cloistered 
us  within  these  walls  for  three  days :  who  knoweth 
whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  taste  of  our  manners 
and  conditions  ?  And  if  they  find  them  bad,  to 
banish  us  straightways ;  if  good,  to  give  us  farther 
time.  For  these  men,  that  they  have  given  us  for 
attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us.  There- 
fore for  God's  love,  and  as  we  love  the  weal  of  our 
souls  and  bodies,  let  us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we 
may  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  ia 
the  eyes  of  thia  people.**  Our  company  with  one 
voice  thanked  me  for  my  good  admonitim,  and  pro- 
mised me  to  live  soberly  and  cinUyt  and  without 
giving  any  the  least  occasion  of  offence.  So  we 
spent  our  three  days  joyfuUy,  and  without  care,  in 
expectation  what  would  be  done  with  us  when  they 
were  expired.  During  which  time,  we  had  every 
hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick ;  who  thought 
themselves  cast  into  some  divine  pool  of  healing ; 
they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past^  there 
came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen  before, 
clothed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  save  that  his 
turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on  the  top. 
He  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.  At  his  coming 
in  he  did  head  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad. 
We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and 
submissive  manner  i  as  looking  that  from  him  we 
shfmld  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.  He  desired 
to  speak  with  some  few  of  ns :  whereupon  nx  of  as 
only  stayed,  and  the  rest  avoided  the  room.  He 
said,  "I  am  1^  office  governor  of  thia  House  of 
Strangers,  and  1^  vocatim  I  am  a  christian  priest ; 
and  therefore  am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  aer- 
vice,  both  as  strangers,  and  chiefly  as  Christians. 
Some  things  I  may  tell  you,  which  I  think  you  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  hear.  The  state  hath  given 
you  licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks:  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions 
ask  ftrther  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  pre- 
cise ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  foi  you  such  farther  time  as  may  be  conve- 
nient Ye  shall  also  understand,  that  the  Strangers* 
House  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  aftnehand ; 
for  it  hath  laid  np  revenue  these  thirty-seven  years ; 
far  ao  long  it  is  since  any  stranger  arrived  in  this 
part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care  t  the  state  will 
defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay ;  neither  shall  yoa 
stay  fme  day  the  less  for  that.  As  for  any  mer- 
chandise you  have  brought,  ye  shall  be  well  used, 
and  have  your  return  either  in  merchandise,  or  in 
gold  and  silver :  for  to  us  it  is  all  one.  And  if  you 
have  any  other  request  to  make,  hide  it  not.  For 
ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make  ymir  countenance  to 
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hll  by  the  answer  ye  shall  receive.  Only  this  I 
most  tell  you,  that  none  of  yon  mnst  go  above  a 
tarn,"  that  is  with  them  a  mile  and  a  haii,  **  fn»n 
the  walls  of  the  city  withont  special  leave."  We 
ansirered,  after  we  had  lodied  awhile  one  upon  an- 
othcrt  admiring  this  gracious  and  parent-like  usage ; 
"Aatwe  eonld  not  tell  what  to  any:  forwewanted 
wotds  to  express  oar  thanks;  and  his  noble  free 
(diera  left  na  nothing  to  ask.  It  seemed  to  n,  that 
we  hsd  befbre  us  a  pietorc  of  our  aalvatioa  in  hea- 
ven:  fiw  we  that  were  awhile  rince  in  dte  jaws  of 
death,  were  now  brought  into  a  place  vhere  we 
fimid  nothing  but  consolations.  For  the  command- 
ment laid  upon  as,  we  wonid  not  fail  to  obey  it, 
thoagh  it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should  be 
inflamed  to  tread  ferther  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
poaDd."  We  added ;  "  that  our  tongnes  should 
fint  cleave  to  the  roofa  of  our  mouths,  ere  we  should 
livgct  either  bis  reverend  person,  or  this  whole 
tutim  in  our  prayers."  We  also  most  humbly  be- 
mght  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  true  servants,  by 
as  jost  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were  bounden, 
laying  and  presenting  both  our  perstms  and  all  we 
had  at  his  feet  He  said ;  "  be  was  a  priest,  and 
looked  for  a  priest* s  reward ;  which  was  our  brotherly 
loK,  and  the  good  of  onr  sonis  and  bodies."  So  he 
nut  from  us,  not,  without  tears  of  tenderness  in  his 
eyet;  and  left  ua  also  confused  with  j|<^  and  kind- 
iMtiiSaying  amongst  ourselves,  **  Uiat  we  were  come 
into  a  land  of  angels»  which  did  appear  to  ns  d^y, 
and  prevent  tw  with  eomfiffts  which  we  thought  not 
oC  niDch  less  expected." 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  the  governor 
ome  to  us  again,  and  after  salutations  said  fami- 
lurly,  that  he  was  come  to  visit  us ;  and  called  for 
a  chair,  and  sat  him  down :  and  we  being  some  ten 
of  0^  the  rest  were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  else  gone 
*^d,  sat  down  with  him.  And  when  we  were  set, 
he  began  thns ;  "  We  of  this  island  of  Bensalem," 
for  M  they  call  it  in  their  language,  **  have  this ; 
that  by  means  of  ovr  solitary  ntmtiont  and  of  the 
Im  ot.  secrecy  which  we  huve  fiv  onr  Iravellera, 
ud  onr  rare  admiasifm  of  strangers;  we  know  well 
most  part  of  the  habitable  wwld,  md  ue  oorselves 
onlniown.  ThereCne  because  he  that  know^  least 
it  fittest  to  ask  qneMions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the 
CBtctsiamentof  the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  qnestions, 
tin  that  I  ask  yon."  We  answered ;  "  That  we 
l»nUy  thanked  him  that  he  would  give  ns  leave  so 
todfl!  and  that  we  conceived  by  the  taste  we  had 
■Ittady,  that  there  was  no  worldly  thing  on  earth 
more  worthy  to  be  known  than  the  state  of  that 
luppy  land.  Bat  above  all,"  we  said,  "  since  that 
'e  were  met  from  the  several  ends  of  the  world, 
H>d  hoped  assuredly  that  we  should  meet  one  day  in 
Ihe  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  that  we  were  both  parts 
Chriitians,  we  desired  to  know,  in  respect  that  land 
■m  80  remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast  and  unknown 
Was,  from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on 
^h.  who  was  the  apostle  of  that  nation,  and 
|»w  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  P"  It  appeared 
nikia  foce  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this 
qnesiion:  he  said, "  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you, 
"7  asking  this  qncstioo  in  the  first  place;  for  it 


showeth  that  you  '  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven and  I  ^11  gladly  and  briefly  satisfy  your 
demand. 

"  About  twenty  years  after  the  ascenrion  of  our 
Saviour,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by  the 
people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  island,  within  night,  the  night  was  cloudy  and 
calm,  as  it  might  be  some  mile  into  the  sea,  a  great 
pillar  of  lightj  not  sharp,  bnt  in  form  of  a  column 
or  cylinder  rising  from  the  sea,  a  great  way  up  to< 
wards  heaven:  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  seen  a  large 
cross  of  light,  more  bright  and  resplendent  than  the 
body  of  the  pillar.  Upon  which  so  strange  a  spec- 
tacle, the  people  of  the  city  gathered  apace  together 
upon  the  sands  to  wonder ;  and  so  after  put  them- 
selves into  a  number  of  small  boats,  to  go  nearer  to 
this  marvellous  sight  But  when  the  boats  were 
come  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they 
found  themselves  all  bound,  and  could  go  no  farther, 
yet  so  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might 
not  approach  nearer:  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as 
in  a  theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  a  heavenly 
sign.  It  so  fell  out  that  there  was  in  one  of  the 
boats  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  society  of  Solo> 
mon's  house,  which  house  or  college,  my  good  bre- 
thren, is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom ;  who  having 
awhile  attentively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  con- 
templated this  pillar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon  his 
face;  and  &en  raising  himself  up  upon  his  knees, 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his  prayer* 
in  this  manner : 

"  'Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth;  thou  hast 
vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to 
know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  the  secrets  of  them ; 
and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to  the  gene- 
rations of  men,  between  divine  miracles,  works  of 
nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and  illustons  of 
all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  testify  before 
this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we  now  see  before 
our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true  miracle;  and  for- 
asmuch as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  thou  never 
workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end, 
for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws,  and  thon 
exceedest  them  not  bnt  upon  great  cause,  we  most 
humbly  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and 
to  give  ua  Ihe  intetpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy ; 
which  thon  dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by- 
sending  it  unto  us.* 

"  When  he  had  made  this  prayer,  he  presently 
found  the  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  unbound ; 
whereas  all  the  rest  remained  still  fast ;  and  taking 
that  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he  caused 
the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silence  rowed  towards 
the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and 
cross  of  light  brake  up,  and  cast  itself  abroad,  as  it 
were  into  a  firmament  of  many  ttars;  which  also 
vanished  soon  after,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to 
be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of  cedar,  dry,  and 
not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though  it  swam.  And 
in  the  fore-end  of  it  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a 
small  green  branch  of  palm ;  and  when  the  wise 
man  had  taken  tt  with  all  reverence  into  his  boat, 
it  opened  of  itself,  and  there  were  found  in  it  a  book 
and  a  letter ;  both  written  in  fine  parchment  and 
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wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen.  The  book  contained 
rII  the  cnnonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ihent,  according  as  you  have  them,  for  we  know 
well  what  the  churches  with  you  receive,  and  the 
Apocalypse  itself:  and  some  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  were  not  at  that  time  writ- 
ten, were  nevertheless  in  the  book:  and  for  the 
letter  it  was  in  these  words : 

"  '  I  Bartholomew,  a  servant  cS  the  Highest,  and 
npostle  of  JeSDS  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  tome  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I 
should  commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  I  do  testify  and  declare,  unto  that  people 
where  God  shall  otdain  this  ark  to  come  to  land, 
that  in  the  same  day  is  come  unto  them  salvation, 
and  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus.' 

"  There  was  .also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well 
the  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle, 
conform  to  that  of  the  apostles  in  the  original  gift 
of  tongues.  For  there  being  at  that  time  in  this 
land,  Hebrews,  Persians,  and  Indians,  besides  the 
natives,  every  one  rend  upon  the  book  and  letter,  as 
if  they  had  been  written  in  his  own  language.  And 
thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelitfr,  as  the  re- 
main of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  hy  an  ark, 
through  the  apostolical  and  miraculous  evangelism 
of  St.  Bartholomew."  And  here  he  paused,  and  a 
messenger  came  and  called  him  from  us.  So  this 
was  aU  that  passed  in  that  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  governor  came  again  to 
us  immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself, 
saying ;  "  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from 
us  somewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make  us 
amends,  and  spend  time  with  us,  if  we  held  his 
company  and  conference  agreeable."  We  answered, 
"  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  us,  as 
we  forgot  both  dangers  past  and  fears  to  come,  for 
the  time  we  heard  him  speak;  and  that  we  thought 
an  hour  spent  with  him,  was  worth  years  of  our 
former  life."  He  bowed  himself  a  little  to  us,  and 
after  we  were  set  again,  he  said  j  **  Well,  the  ques- 
tions are  on  your  part."  One  of  our  number  said, 
after  a  little  pause  ;  "  that  there  was  a  matter  we 
were  no  less  desirous  to  know,  than  fearful  to  ask, 
lest  we  might  presume  too  far.  But  encouraged  by 
hia  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  .scarce 
think  ourselves  strangers,  being  his  vowed  and  pro- 
fessed servants,  we  would  take  the  hardiness  to  pro- 
pound it:  humbly  beseeching  him  if  he  thought  it 
not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would  pardon  it, 
though  he  rejected  it."  We  said;  "  we  well  ob- 
served those  his  words,  which  he  formerly  spake, 
that  this  happy  island  where  we  now  stood,  was 
known  to  few,  and  yet  knew  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world ;  which  we  Found  to  be  true,  considering 
they  had  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  knew  mnch 
of  our  state  and  business ;  and  yet  we  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  all  the  remote  discoveries  and  navi- 
gations of  this  last  age,  never  heard  any  of  the  least 
inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island.  This  we  found 
wonderful  strange  ;  for  that  all  nations  have  inter- 
knowledge  one  of  another,  either  by  voyage  into 
foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers  that  come  to  them  : 


and  though  the  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  doth 
commonly  know  more  by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stay, 
eth  at  home  can  by  relation  of  the  traveller;  yet 
both  ways  suffice  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge,  in 
some  degree,  on  both  parts.  But  for  this  island, 
we  nerer  heard  tell  of  any  ship  of  thein^  that  had 
been  seen  to  arrive  upon  any  shore  of  Europe ;  no^ 
nor  of  either  the  East  ta  West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any 
ship  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  bad  made 
return  from  them.  And  yet  the  marvel  rested  not 
in  this.  For  the  situation  of  il^  as  his  lordship  said, 
in  the  secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might 
cause  it.  But  then,  that  they  should  have  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  books,  affairs  of  those  that 
lie  at  such  a  distance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of;  for  that  it  seemed 
to  us  a  condition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and 
beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others,  and  yet 
to  have  others  open,  and  as  in  a  light  to  them."  At 
this  speech  the  governor  gave  a  grnctons  smile,  and 
said;  "  that  we  did  well  to  ask  pardon  for  this 
question  we  now  asked ;  for  that  it  imported,  as  if 
we  thought  this  land  a  land  of  roagieians,  that  sent 
forth  sinrits  of  the  air  into  all  parts,  to  bring  ihem 
news  and  intelligence  <rf  other  countries."  It  ma  an- 
swered by  us  bH,  in  all  possible  humbleness  bat  yet 
with  a  countenance  taking  knowledge  that  we  knew 
that  he  spake  it  but  merrily,  "  That  we  were  apt 
enough  to  think  there  was  something  supernatural  in 
this  island,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magical. 
But  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly,  what  it  was 
that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  any  such  conceit,  but  because  we 
remembered,  he  had  given  a  touch  in  his  former 
speech,  that  this  land  had  laws  of  secrecy  touching 
strangers."  To  this  he  said ;  "  You  remember  it 
aright;  and  therefore  in  that  I  shall  say  to  you,  I 
must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  will  be  enough  Itft  to 
give  yon  satisfoctioa. 

'*  You  shall  understand,  that  which  periiaps  yon 
will  scarce  think  credible,  that  about  three  thoosand 
years  ago,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navigatioD  of  the 
world,  espeeially  for  remote  voyages,  was  greater 
than  at  this  day.  Do  not  think  with  yourselves, 
that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  increased  with  you 
within  these  six-score  years:  I  know  it  well;  arni 
yet  I  say  greater  then  than  now  :  whether  it  was, 
that  the  example  of  the  ark,  that  saved  the  rem- 
nant of  men  from  the  universal  deluge,  gave  m«i 
confidence  to  adventure  upon  the  waters,  or  what  it 
was,  but  such  is  the  truth.  The  Phcenicians,  and 
especially  the  Tynans,  had  great  fleets.  So  had  the 
Carthaginians  their  colony,  which  is  yet  fanbest 
wesL  Toward  the  east,  the  shipping  of  "Egypt,  and 
of  Palestine,  was  likewise  great  China  aiso^  and 
th6  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which 
have  now  bnt  jnnks  and  canoes,  abounded  then  in  tall 
ships.  This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  regis- 
ters of  those  times,  had  then  fifteen  hundred  stnmg 
ships  of  great  content  Of  all  this  there  is  with  you 
sparing  memory,  or  none ;  but  we  have  large  know- 
ledge thereof. 

"  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  freqocnU 
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ed  by  the  ships  and  veBSela  of  all  the  tintions  before 
named  And,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  they  had  many 
lines  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no  sailors, 
that  came  with  them ;  as  Persians,  Chaldeans, 
Arabians,  so  as  almost  all  nations  of  might  and  feme 
morted  hither;  of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  and 
little  tribe  with  ns  at  this  day.  And  for  our  own 
ships,  they  went  sundry  voyages,  as  well  to  your 
Straits,  which  yon  call  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  as 
to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
leu;  u  to  P^tn,  which  ia  the  aame  with  Camba- 
line.  Hid  Qninzy,  upon  the  Oriental  leas,  as  far  as 
to  the  borders  of  tfie  East  Tartary. 

"  At  the  same  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  more,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Atlantis  did  flourish.  For 
thoogh  the  narration  and  description  which  is  made 
fay  a  great  man  with  you,  that  the  descendants  of 
Neptune  planted  there ;  and  of  the  magnificent 
temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  the  manifold 
dreams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  which,  as  so  many 
chains,  environed  the  same  site  and  temple ;  and 
the  Kveral  degrees  of  ascent,  whereby  men  did 
cUmb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it  had  been  a  scala  cceli ; 
be  all  poetical  and  fabulous :  yet  so  much  is  true, 
that  the  said  coantry  of  Atlantis,  as  well  that  of 
Pern,  then  Coya,  as  that  of  Mexico,  then  named 
Tjnmbel,  were  mighty  and  proud  kingdoms,  in  arms, 
Ailing,  and  riches :  so  mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or 
at  Inst  within  the  space  often  years,  they  both  made 
tvo  great  expeditions,  they  of  Tjnrambel,  through 
Hk  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterrnnean  ses ;  and  they  of 
Coya,  through  the  South  sea  upon  this  our  island : 
and  for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into  Europe, 
the  same  author  amongst  you,  as  it  seemeth,  had 
Mine  relation  from  the  ^igyptian  priest  whom  he 
citeth.  For  assuredly,  such  a  thing  there  was.  But 
whether  it  were  the  ancient  Athenians  that  had  the 
glory  of  the  repulse  and  resistance  of  those  forces,  I 
can  say  nothing  :  but  certain  it  is,  there  never  came 
back  either  ship,  or  man,  from  that  voyage.  Neither 
had  the  other  voyage  of  those  of  Coya  upon  us  had 
better  fortune,  if  they  had  not  met  with  enemies  of 
greater  clemency.  For  the  king  of  this  island,  by 
nme  Allabin,  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  warrior ; 
knovuig  well  both  his  own  strength,  and  that  of  his 
mefflin  {  handled  the  matter  so,  as  he  cut  off  their 
l«niforces  from  their  ships,  and  entoiled  both  their 
■iny  and  their  camp,  with  a  greater  power  than 
diein,  bofli  by  sea  and  land ;  and  compelled  them 
to  render  themselves  without  striking  stroke :  and 
after  they  were  at  his  mercy,  contenting  himself 
mly  Kith  their  oath,  that  they  should  no  more  bear 
anns  against  him,  dismissed  them  all  in  safety.  But 
the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  after  those 
prood  enterprises.  For  within  less  than  the  space 
of  one  hundred  years,  the  great  Atlantis  was  utterly 
kwt  and  destroyed :  not  by  a  great  earthquake,  as 
joar  man  saith,  for  that  whole  tract  is  little  subject 
'0  earthquakes,  but  by  a  particular  deluge  or  inun- 
dation :  those  countries  having,  at  this  day,  far 
pvsler  rivers,  and  far  higher  mountains,  to  pour 
^P«n  waters,  than  any  part  of  the  old  world.  But 
it  is  true,  that  the  same  inundation  was  not  deep ; 
Bct  psit  forty  foot,  in  most  places,  from  the  ground : 


so  that  although  it  destroyed  man  and  beast  gene- 
rally, yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods 
escaped.  Birds  also  were  saved  by  flying  to  the 
high  trees  and  woods.  For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
depth  of  the  water ;  yet  that  inundation,  though  it 
were  shallow,  had  a  long  continuance;  whereby  they 
of  the  vale,  that  were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want 
of  food,  and  other  things  necessary.  So  as  marvel 
you  not  at  the  thin  population  of  America,  nor  at 
the  mdeness  and  ignorance  of  the  people ;  for  you 
must  aecount  your  inhabitants  of  America  as  a  young 
people ;  younger  a  thousand  years,  at  the  leas^  than 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  that  there  was  so  much 
time  between  the  Dniversal  flood  and  their  particular 
inundation.  For  the  poor  remnant  of  human  seed, 
which  remained  in  their  mountains,  peopled  the 
country  again  slowly,  by  littie  and  little  ;  and  being 
simple  and  savage  people,  not  like  Noah  and  his 
sons,  which  was  the  qhief  family  of  the  earth,  they 
were  not  able  to  leave  letters,  aris,  and  civility  to 
their  posterity,  and  having  likewise  in  their  moun< 
tainous  habitations  been  used,  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  those  regions,  to  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  tigers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that 
they  have  in  those  parts :  when  after  they  eatne 
down  into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intc^rable  heats 
which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter  ap- 
parel, they  were  forced  to  begin  the  custom  of  going 
naked,  which  continneth  at  this  day.  Only  they 
take  great  pride  and  delight  in  (he  fitathers  of  birds ; 
and  this  also  they  took  from  those  their  ancestors 
of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto  it  by  the 
infinite  flights  of  birds,  that  came  up  to  the  high 
grounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below.  So  you  see, 
by  this  main  accident  of  time,  we  lost  our  traflic 
with  the  Americans,  with  whom,  of  all  others,  in 
regard  they  lay  nearest  to  ua,wehad  most  commerce. 
As  for  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  ia  most  mani> 
fest,  that  in  the  ages  following,  whether  it  were  in 
respect  of  wars,  or  by  a  natural  revolution  of  time, 
navigation  did  every  where  greatly  decay  t  and 
especially  far  voyages,  the  rather  by  the  use  of 
galleys,  and  such  vessels  as  could  hardly  brodt  the 
ocean,  were  ahogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then, 
that  part  of  intercourse  which  could  be  from  other 
nations  to  sail  to  ns,  yon  see  how  it  hath  long  since 
ceased ;  except  It  were  by  some  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that 
other  part  of  intercourse,  which  might  be  by  our 
sailing  to  other  nations,  I  must  yield  yon  some 
other  cause.  For  I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say  truly, 
but  our  shipping,  for  number,  strength,  mariners, 
pilots,  and  all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation, 
is  as  great  as  ever :  and  therefore  why  we  should 
sit  at  home,  1  shall  now  give  you  an  account  by  it- 
self: and  it  will  draw  nearer  to  give  you  satisfaction 
to  yonr  principal  question. 

"  There  reigned  in  this  island,  about  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  a  king  whose  memory  of  all 
others  we  most  adore  ;  not  superstitiously,  but  as  a 
divine  instmment,  though  a  mortal  man  ;  his  name 
was  S<domona :  mkI  we  esteem  him  as  the  lawgiver 
of  our  nation.    This  king  had  a  large  heart,  inscru- 
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table  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent  to  make  his 
kingdom  and  people  happy.  He  therefore  tHking 
into  consideration,  how  sufficient  and  substantive 
this  land  was  to  maintain  itself  without  any  aid  at 
all  of  the  foreigner,  being  five  thousand  six  hundred 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  mre  fertility  of  soil,  in  the 
greatest  part  thereof ;  and  finding  also  the  shipping 
of  this  country  might  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both 
by  fishing  and  by  transportations  from  port  to  port, 
and  likewise  by  sailing  unto  some  small  islands  that 
are  not  fer  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and 
laws  of  this  state ;  and  recalling  into  his  memory 
the  happy  and  flourishing  estate  wherein  this  land 
then  was ;  so  as  it  might  be  a  thousand  ways  altered 
to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  better) 
thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical 
intentions,  but  «ily,  as  for  as  human  foresight  might 
reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that,  which  was  in  his 
time  so  happily  established.  Therefore  amongst 
his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  he  did 
ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitions,  which  we  have, 
touching  entrance  of  strangers ;  which  at  that  time, 
though  it  was  after  the  calamity  of  America,  was 
frequent ;  doubting  novelties,  and  commixture  of 
manners.  It  is  true,  the  like  law,  against  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  withont  licence,  is  an  ancient 
law  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  and  yet  continued  in 
use :  but  there  it  is  a  poor  thing ;  and  hath  made 
them  a  curious,  ignorant,  fearful,  foolish  nation. 
But  our  lawgiver  made  his  law  of  another  temper. 
For  first,  he  hath  preserved  all  points  of  bumani^, 
in  taking  (xder»  and  making  provision  for  the  relief 
of  strangers  distressed,  whereof  you  have  tasted." 
At  which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  op  and 
bowed  ourselves.  He  went  on.  *'  That  king  also, 
still  desiring  to  join  hnmanity  and  pdicy  tt^ther; 
and  thinking  it  against  humanity  to  detain  strangers 
here  against  their  wills ;  and  against  policy  that 
they  should  return,  and  discover  their  knowledge  of 
this  estate,  he  took  this  coarse  :  he  did  ordain,  that 
of  the  strangers  that  should  be  permitted  to  land,  as 
many,  at  all  times,  might  depart  as  would ;  but  as 
many  as  would  stay,  should  have  very  good  con- 
ditions, and  means  to  live,  from  the  state.  Wherein 
be  saw  so  far,  that  now  in  so  many  ages  since  the 
prohibition,  we  have  memory,  not  of  one  ship  that 
ever  returned,  and  but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at 
several  times,  that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms. 
What  those  few  that  have  returned  may  have  re- 
ported abroad  I  know  not:  bat  you  must  think, 
whatsoever  they  have  said,  could  be  taken  where 
they  came  but  for  a  dream.  Now  for  our  travelling 
from  hence  into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought 
fit  altogether  to  restrun  it.  So  is  it  not  in  China. 
For  the  Chinese  sail  where  tbey  will  or  can  ;  which 
showeth  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a 
law  of  pusillanimity  and  fear.  But  this  restraint  of 
ours  hath  one  only  exception,  which  is  admirable ; 
preserving  the  good  which  cometh  by  communicat- 
ing with  strangers,  and  avoiding  the  hurt;  and  I 
will  now  open  it  to  you.  And  here  I  shall  seem  a 
little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by  and  by  find  it  per- 
tinent Ye  shall  understand,  my  dear  friends,  that 
amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  one  above 


all  hath  the  pre-eminence.  It  was  the  erectim  and 
institution  of  an  order  or  society  which  we  call 
Solomon's  House ;  the  noblest  foundation,  as  we 
think,  that  ever  was  upon  the  earth,  and  the  lan- 
thom  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  study 
of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God.  Some  think  it 
beareth  the  founder's  name  a  little  corrupted,  as  if 
it  should  be  Solomona's  House.  But  the  records 
write  it  as  it  is  spoken.  So  as  I  take  it  to  be  de- 
nominate of  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is 
famous  with  you,  and  no  stranger  to  us ;  for  we  have 
some  parts  of  hia  works,  which  with  you  are  lost ; 
namely,  that  Natural  History  which  be  wrote  of  all 
plants,  '  firom  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  moss 
that  groweth  out  of  the  wall  ;*  and  of  all  things  that 
have  life  and  motion.  This  maketh  me  think,  that 
our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in  many 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Uved 
many  years  before  him,  honoured  him  with  the  title 
of  this  foundation.  And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to 
be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  1  find  in  ancient  records 
this  order  or  society  is  sometimes  called  Solomcm's 
House,  and  sometimes  the  college  of  the  six  days 
works  :  whereby  I  am  satisfied,  that  our  excellent 
king  had  learned  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  had 
created  the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  within  six 
days ;  and  therefore  he  instituting  that  house  for  the 
finding  out  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  wherel^ 
God  might  have  the  more  glory  in  the  workmanship 
of  tbem,  and  men  the  more  fruit  in  the  use  of  them, 
did  give  it  also  that  sectmd  name.  But  now  to  come 
to  our  present  purpose.  When  the  king  had  for- 
bidden to  all  his  people  navigation  into  any  part, 
that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he  made  nevertheless 
this  ordinance  i  that  every  twelve  years  there  should 
be  set  forth,  out  of  this  kingdom,  two  ships  appoint- 
ed to  several  voyages ;  that  in  either  of  these  ships 
there  should  be  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  or 
brethren  of  Solomon's  House ;  whose  errand  was 
only  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  state  of 
those  countries  to  which  they  were  designed  i  and 
especially  of  the  sciences,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
inventions  of  all  the  world ;  and  withal  to  bring  unto 
us  books,  instruments,  and  patterns  in  eveiy  kind  : 
that  the  ships,  after  they  had  landed  the  brethren, 
should  return ;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay 
abroad  till  the  new  mission.  These  ships  are  not 
otherwise  fraught,  than  with  store  of  victuals,  and 
good  quantity  of  treasure  to  remain  with  the 
brethren,  for  the  buying  of  such  things,  and  reward- 
ing of  such  persons,  as  they  should  think  fit.  Now 
for  me  to  tell  yon  how  the  vulgar  sort  of  mariners 
are  contained  from  being  discovered  at  land ;  and 
how  they  that  must  be  pot  on  shore  for  any  time, 
colour  themselves  under  the  names  of  other  nations ; 
and  to  what  places  these  voyages  have  been  design- 
ed ;  and  what  places  of  rendezvous  are  appointed 
for  the  new  missions;  and  the  like  circumstances  of 
the  practice;  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  is  it  much  to 
your  desire.  But  thus  you  see  we  maintain  a  trade, 
not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewels ;  nor  for  silks  ;  nor  for 
spices ;  nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter ;  but 
only  for  God's  first  creature,  which  was  light :  to 
have  light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of  Iho 
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worid."  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  was  silent; 
and  w  were  we  all.  For  indeed  we  were  nil 
astonished  to  hear  so  strange  things  so  probably 
uAd.  And  he  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to 
say  somewhat,  bat  had  it  not  ready,  in  great  courtesy 
took  tu  off,  and  descended  to  ask  us  questions  of  our 
»oyage  and  fortnhes,  and  in  the  end  concluded,  that 
*e  isight  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves,  what  time 
of  stay  we  would  demand  of  the  state ;  and  bade 
u  not  to  sGwit  oanelTCfl  i  fyr  he  would  procure 
nch  time  u  we  desired.  Wheienptn  we  all  rote 
up,  and  pmented  onnelvea  to  kin  the  skirt  of  bii 
tinK^  bat  he  would  not  snfibr  us  i  and  so  took  his 
hmfe.  Bat  when  it  came  onre  amongst  our  people, 
that  the  state  used  to  ofier  conditions  to  strangers 
that  woald  stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of 
oar  men  to  look  to  our  shipt  and  to  keep  them 
from  going  presently  to  the  governor  to  crave  cod- 
ditions.  But  with  much  ado  we  refrained  them, 
till  we  might  agree  what  course  to  take. 

We  took  oanelves  now  for  free  men,  seeing  there 
was  no  danger  of  oar  ntter  perdition ;  and  lived  most 
jt^oUy,  going  abroad  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
Men  in  the  city  and  places  adjacent  within  onr  ted- 
der; and  obtainin|r  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
eitf,  not  of  the  meanest  quality  i  at  whose  hands 
we  fbond  such  humanity^  and  saeh  a  freedom  and 
dmre  to  take  strangers  as  it  were  into  their  boson, 
nwat  enough  to  make  as  forget  all  that  was.  dear 
to  M  in  our  own  countries  ;  and  continually  we  met 
■ith  many  things,  right  worthy  of  obsemttioo  and 
nluicn}  as  indeed*  if  there  be  a  mirror  in  the 
world  worthy  .to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is  that  country. 
One  day  there  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to 
t  fesst  of  the  family,  as  they  call  it  A  most  natn- 
ral,  pious,  and  reverend  cnstom  it  is,  showing  that 
natioo  to  be  compounded  of  all  goodness.  This  is 
the  manner  of  it.  It  is  granted  to  any  man,  that 
•hall  Kve  to  see  thirty  persons  descended  of  his  body 
*five  together,  and  all  above  three  years  old,  to 
make  this  feast,  which  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
■tate.  The  fiither  of  the  femily,  whom  they  call 
the  Tirsan,  two  days  before  the  feast,  taketh  to  him 
three  of  such  friends  as  he  liketh  to  choose ;  and  is 
united  also  1^  the  governor  of  the  city,  or  place, 
where  the  feast  is  celebrated  i  and  all  the  persons  of 
the  bmilyof  botfi  sexes  are  summoned  to^ttend  him.  - 
Tbtm  two  days  the  Tirsan  aitteth  in  consultation 
meendng  the  good  estate  of  the  femily.  TherCt  if 
tbere  he  any  discords  or  suits  between  any  of  the 
fauly,  they  are  compounded  and  appeased.  There, 
if  any  of  the  family  be  distressed  or  decayed,  order 
is  taken  for  their  relief  and  competent  means  to  live. 
"nieTe,  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill  courses, 
they  are  reproved  and  censured.  So  likewise 
direction  is  given  touching  marriages,  and  the  course 
<tf  life  which  any  of  them  should  take,  with  divers 
other  the  like  orders  and  advices.  The  governor 
urixteth,  to  the  end  to  put  in  execution,  by  his  pub- 
lie  authority,  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirsan, 
if  they  should  be  disobeyed ;  though  that  seldom 
Mcdeth;  such  reverence  Und  obedience  they  give  to 
the  Older  of  oatmte.  The  Tirsan  doth  also  then 
ner  choose  one  nan  firom  amongst  his  sons,  to  lire 
L  p 


in  the  bouse  with  him:  who  is  called  ever  after  the 
Son  of  the  Vine.  The  reason  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feast-day,  the  father,  or  Tirsan,  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the 
feast  is  celebrated  i  which  room  hath  a  half  pace 
at  the  upper  end.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him,  with  a 
table  and  carpet,  before  it  Over  the  chair  is  a  state 
made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an  ivy  some- 
what whiter  than  ours,  Dke  the  leaf  of  a  silver  as^ 
bat  more  shining ;  for  it  is  green  all  winter.  And 
the  state  is  curi<H)8ly  wrought  with  silver  and  silk 
of  divers  colours,  brtHding  or  binding  in  the  ivy  ; 
and  is  ever  of  the  worik  of  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  family  i  and  veiled  over  at  the  top  with  a  fine 
net  of  silk  and  silver.  But  the  substance  of  it  is 
true  ivy ;  whereof  after  it  is  taken  down,  the  friends 
of  the  family  are  desirons  to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig 
to  keep.  The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his 
generation  or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the 
females  following  him ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother, 
from  whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended^ 
there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the 
right  band  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a 
carved  window  of  f^w,  leaded  with  gold  and  blue; 
where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seen.  When  Uie  Tii^ 
san  is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  the  chair ; 
and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  agaiut  the 
wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  opm  the  return  of  the 
half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  difference 
of  sex,  and  stand  upon  their  feet.  When  he  is  set, 
the  room  being  always  full  of  company,  but  well 
kept,  and  without  disorder;  after  some  pause  (here 
cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the  room  a  taratan, 
which  is  as  much  as  a  herald,  and  on  either  side 
of  him  two  young  lads ;  whereof  one  carrieth  a 
scroll  of  their  shining  yellow  parchment ;  and  the 
other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a  long  foot  or 
stalk.  The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with 
mantles  of  sea-water  green  sattin;  but  the  herald's 
mantle  is  streamed  with  gold,  and  bath  a  train. 
Then  the  herald  with  three  curtesies,  or  rather  in- 
clinations,  cometh  up  as  hr  as  the  half  pace ;  and 
there  first  taketh  into  his  hand  the  scroll.  This 
scroll  is  the  king's  charter,  contaimng  gift  of  reve- 
nue, and  many  privilegest  exemptiois,  and  points  of 
honour,  granted  to  the  fkther  of  the  fiuuify ;  and  is 
ever  styled  and  directed,  "  To  such  an  one,  our  welL 
beloved  friend  and  creditor which  is  a  title  pro- 
per only  to  this  case.  For  they  say,  the  king  is 
debtor  to  no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  sutgeets. 
The  seal  set  to  .the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's 
image,  imbossed  or  moulded  in  gold ;  and  though 
such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  right, 
yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the 
number  and  dignity  of  the  family.  This  charter  the 
herald  readeth  aloud :  and  while  it  is  read,  the  father 
or  Tirsan  standeth  up,  suppcvted  by  two  of  his  sons, 
such  as  he  chooseth.  Then  the  herald  mounteth 
the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the  charter  into  his 
hand:  and  with  that  there  is  an  acclamation  by  all 
that  are  present  in  their  language,  which  is  thus 
much :  "  Happy  are  the  people  of  Bensalem."  Then 
the  herald  taketh  intohis  hand  from  tlie  other  child 
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the  cluster  of  grapes,  which  is  of  gold ;  both  the 
stalk  and  the  grapes.  Bat  the  grapes  are  daintily 
enamelled;  and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the 
greater  number,  the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple, 
with  a  little  sun  set  on  the  top;  if  the  females, 
then  th^  are  enamelled  into  a  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  crescent  on  the  top.  The  grapes  are  in 
number  as  many  as  there  Are  descendants  of  the 
lamity.  This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth 
also  to  the  Tirsan ;  who  presently  delivereth  it  over 
to  that  son,  that  he  had  fbrmerly  chosen  to  be  in 
the  house  with  him:  who  beareth  it  before  his 
father  as  an  ensign  of  honour,  when  he  goeth 
in  paUic,  ever  after)  and  is  thereapon  called  the 
Sim  of  the  Vine.  After  this  ceremony  ended,  the 
father  or  Tinan  retireth;  and  after  some  time 
Cometh  forth  again  to  dinner,  where  he  sitteth  alone 
under  the  state  as  before  ;  and  none  of  his  descend- 
ants sit  with  him,  of  what  degree  or  dignity  soever, 
except  he  hap  to  be  of  Solomon's  House.  He  is 
served  only  by  his  own  children,  such  as  are  male ; 
who  perform  nnto  him  all  service  of  the  table  upon 
the  knee ;  and  the  women  only  stand  about  him, 
leaning  against' the  walL  The  room  below  the  half 
pace  hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  guests  that 
are  bidden ;  who  are  served  with  great  and  comely 
order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which,  in  the 
greatest  feasts  with  them,  laateth  never  above  an 
hour  and  a  half,  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  invention  of  him  that  composeth  it, 
tot  they  have  excellent  poesy,  but  the  subject  of  it 
is,  always^  the  praises  d  Adam,  and  Noah,  and 
Abraham ;  whereof  the  former  two  peopled  the  world, 
and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  faithful :  con- 
cluding ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births  of  all  are 
only  blessed.  Dinner  being  done,  the  Tirsan  re- 
tireth again ;  and  having  withdrawn  himself  alone 
into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  some  private  prayers, 
he  cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to  give  the  blessing; 
with  all  his  descendants,  who  stand  about  him  as  at 
the  first.  Then  he  ealleth  them  forth  by  one  and 
1^  one,  by  name,  as  he  pleaseth,  though  seldom  the 
order  of  age  be  inverted.  The  person  that  is  called, 
Ae  table  being  before  removed,  kneeleth  down  before 
the  chair,  and  the  fother  layetfa  his  hand  opm  his 
head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing  in  these 
words:  "Son  of  Bensalem,  or  daughter  of  Benaalem, 
thy  Ihlher  saith  it ;  the  man  by  whom  thou  hast 
breath  and  life  speaketh  the  word ;  The  blessing  of 
the  everlasting  Father,  ttie  Prince  of  peace,  and  the 
Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of  thy 
pilgrimage  good  and  many."  This  he  saith  to  every 
of  them ;  and  that  done,  if  there  be  any  of  his  sons 
of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  so  they  be  not  above 
two,  he  ealleth  for  them  again ;  and  saith,  laying 
his  arm  over  their  shoulders,  (hey  standing ;  '*  Sons, 
it  is  well  ye  are  bom,  give  God  the  praise,  and 
persevere  to  the  end."  And  withal  he  delivereth  to 
either  of  them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  fignre  of  an  ear 
of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear  in  the  front  of 
their  turban  or  hat.  This  draie,  they  fall  to  music  and 
dances,  and  other  recreations,  after  their  manner,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feast. 


By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  1  wu 
faUen  into  strait  acquaintance  with  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  whose  name  was  Joabin.  He  waa  a  Jew, 
and  circumcised :  fw  they  have  some  few  stirpa  cf 
Jews  yet  remaining  among  them,  whom  they  leave 
to  their  own  religion :  which  they  may  the  better 
do,  because  they  are  of  a  far  di^ring  dispoaitian 
from  the  Jews  in  other  paris.  For  whereu  they 
hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and  have  a  aeeret  inbred 
nmeoor  against  tiie  people  ammgst  whom  diey  lire  t 
ttieie,  contrariwise,  give  unto  our  Savionr  many  high 
attribntea,  and  love  thenation  of  Benaalem  extremely. 
Sorely  this  man  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  ae^ 
knowledge  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virpn ;  and 
that  he  was  more  than  a  man ;  and  he  would  tell 
how  God  made  him  ruler  of  the  seraphims  which 
guard  his  throne ;  and  they  call  him  also  the  milken 
way,  and  the  Eliah  of  the  Messias ;  and  many  other 
high  names  ;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his 
divine  Majesty,  yet  th^  are  far  from  the  language 
of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem, 
this  man  would  make  no  end  of  commending  it: 
being  desirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there, 
to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were  of 
the  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  son,  whom 
they  called  Nachoran  ]  and  that  Moaea,  by  a  aecnt 
eal»la,  or^ned  the  laws  of  Bensalon  which  th^ 
now  use ;  and  that  when  the  Hessiaa  should  come, 
and  set  in  his  throne  at  Hiemsalem,  the  k^g  of 
Benaalem  should  set  at  his  fee^  whereas  other  kinga 
should  keep  a  great  distance.  But  yet  aetting  aside 
these  Jewidi  dreams,  the  man  was  a  wise  man.  and 
learned,  and  of  great  policy,  and  excellently  seen  in 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  nation.  Amongst  other 
discourses,  one  day  I  told  him  I  was  mnch  affected 
with  the  relation  I  had  from  some  of  the  company, 
of  their  custom  in  holding  the  feast  of  the  family; 
for  that,  methought,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  solem- 
nity wherein  nature  did  so  much  preside.  And  be- 
cause propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  the 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him,  what 
laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  marriage ; 
and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well ;  and  whetiher 
they  were  tied  to  one  wife  ?  For  that  where  population 
is  so  much  affected,  and  such  as  with  them  it  aeened 
to  be,  there  is  commwUy  permiaaion  of  ^unlity  of 
wives.  To  this  he  said,  **  Yon  have  reason  for  to 
commend  that  excellent  institution  of  the  feast  of 
the  fomily;  and  indeed  we  have  experience,  Uiat 
those  fancies  that  are  partakers  of  the  blessing  of 
that  feast,  do  flourish  and  prosper  ever  after  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  But  hear  me  now,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  know.  You  shall  understand, 
that  there  is  not  under  the  heavens  ao  chaste  a 
nation  as  this  of  Bensalem ;  nor  so  free  from  all 
pollution  or  foulness.  It  is  the  virgin  of  the  worid. 
I  remember  I  have  read  in  one  of  our  European 
books,  of  an  holy  hermit  among  you,  that  desired  to 
see  the  spirit  of  fornication  ;  and  there  appeared  to 
him  a  little  foal  ugly  JEthiop :  but  if  he  had  desired 
to  see  the  spirit  of  chastity  of  Bensalem,  it  wtmld 
have  appeared  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  foir  bean- 
tiful  cherubim.  For  there  is  nothing  amongst  mcnta] 
men  more  fhir  and  admiraU^  than  die  chute  miiida 
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of  diif  people.  Know  therefore  that  with  them 
diere  are  do  stews,  no  dissohite  hooses,  no  cour- 
ttnoa,  Dor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay,  they 
Tonder,  with  detestation,  at  yoa  in  Europe,  which 
pennit  snch  things.  They  say,  ye  hare  pat  mar- 
riage oat  of  c^See  i  fmr  marriage  it  ordained  a 
remedy  for  nolawfiil  ewicapiseence ;  and  natural 
coDcupiKence  seemeth  as  a  spur  to  marriage.  But 
wbcQ  men  hare  at  hand  a  remedy  more  agreeable 
to  their  eorrapt  will,  marriage  ia  almost  opobed. 
Aad  tberefore  there  are  with  yon  seen  infinite  men 
that  marry  not,  hat  chooae  rather  a  libertine  and 
iaqnre  single  lift,  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage ; 
and  many  that  do  marry,  marry  late,  when  ttie 
prime  and  stiei^ith  of  their  years  is  past.  And 
vhea  tbey  do  marry,  what  Is  marriage  to  them 
bat  a  Tcry  bai^ain ;  wherein  is  sought  alliance,  ot 
portion,  or  reputation,  with  some  desire,  almost  tn- 
£ftrent,  of  issue ;  and  not  the  faithful  nuptial  union 
of  man  and  wife,  that  was  first  institated.  Neither 
is  it  possible,  that  those  that  have  cast  away  so 
buely  BO  much  of  their  strength  should  greatly 
Mteem  children,  being  of  the  same  matter,  as  chaste 
men  do.  So  likewise  daring  marriage,  is  the  case 
tnocb  amended,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  those  things 
were  tolerated  only  for  necessity?  No,  but  they 
remain  still  as  a  very  affront  to  marriage.  The 
haontiDg  of  tiioae  dissolote  places,  m  resort  to 
eoartesans,  are  no  more  punished  in  married  men 
Qm  in  bachelors.  And  the  depraved  custom  of 
dirage,  and  the  ddight  in  meretrieioas  embrace- 
nrnts,  where  nn  is  turned  into  art,  maketh  marriage 
a  doll  ddng,  and  a  kind  ot  imposition  or  tax.  They 
bear  yoa  defend  these  things,  as  done  to  avoid 
peilererilB;  as  advoutries,  deflouring  of  virgins, 
Dtmataral  lust,  and  the  like.  But  they  say,  this  is 
>  preposterons  wisdom;  and  they  call  it  Lot's  offer, 
vbo  to  save  his  guests  from  abusing,  offered  his 
daughten :  nay,  they  say  farther,  that  there  is  little 
gained  in  this ;  for  that  the  same  vices  and  appetites 
do  itill  remain  and  abound ;  unlawful  lust  being  like 
t  fbmace,  that  if  you  stop  the  flames  altogether  it 
■in  qneneh;  but  if  you  give  it  any  vent  it  wiU  rage. 
Ai  for  masculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it{ 
nd  yet  there  are  not  so  &ithful  and  inrit^te 
'nendships  in  the  world  again  as  are  there ;  and  to 
■pmk  generally,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  read 
of  any  sneh  chastity  in  any  people  as  theira.  And 
tbrir  Bsoal  saying  is,  That  whosoever  is  unchaste 
Minot  reverence  himself :  and  they  say,  That  the 
nrcmice  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the  chief- 
at  bridle  of  all  vices."  And  when  be  had  said  this, 
Ae  good  Jew  paused  a  little ;  whereuptm  I,  far  more 
wilHng  to  hear  him  speak  on  than  to  speak  my- 
Klf ;  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that  upon  bis  panse  of 
■peecfa  I  should  not  be  altogether  silent,  said  only 
^  i  "  that  I  would  say  to  him,  as  the  widow  of 
Suepta  said  to  Elias ;  that  he  was  come  to  bring  to 
nemory  our  sins ;  and  that  I  confess  the  righteous- 
nns  of  Bengal  em  was  greater  than  the  righteoua- 
Ben  of  Europe."  At  which  speech  he  b<nved  his 
head,  and  went  on  in  this  manner :  "  They  have 
>1m  many  wise  and  excellent  laws  touching  mar- 
fiage.  They  allow  no  polygamy ;  they  have  ndain- 
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ed  that  none  do  intermarry,  or  contract,  until  a 
month  he  passed  from  their  first  interview. 
Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors :  Cor 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inherit- 
ance. I  have  read  in  a  book  of  one  of  your  mn^ 
of  a  feigned  conunonwealth,  where  the  married 
couple  are  permitted  befwe  tbey  contract,  to  sea 
one  another  naked.  This  they  dislike;  for  th^ 
think  it  a  scorn  to  give  a  reftasal  after  so  fiunUiar 
knowledge :  but  beeaose  of  many  hidden  defects  in 
men  and  women's  bodies,  they  have  a  m»e  dvil 
way ;  tor  they  have  near  every  town  a  couple  of 
po^s,  which  tbey  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where 
it  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  man,  and 
another  of  the  friends  of  the  woman,  to  see  them 
severally  bathe  naked." 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  cmference,  there  came  one 
that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  hake,  that 
spake  with  the  Jew  :  whereupon  he  turned  to  me 
and  said ;  "  You  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  command- 
ed away  in  haste."  The  next  morning  he  came  to 
me  again  joyfol,  as  it  seemed,  and  said,  "  There  is 
word  come  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  that  one  of 
the  fiitbm  of  Solomon's  House  will  be  here  this 
day  seveii.n{gbt ;  we  have  seen  none  of  them  this 
doien  years.  His  coming  is  in  state ;  hat  the  caose 
<tf  his  comi^  is  secret.  I  will  provide  yon  andyour 
fellows  of  8  good  standing  to  see  his  entry."  I 
thanked  him,  and  UiA  him,  I  was  most  glad  of  the 
news.  The  day  being  cmne,  he  made  his  entry. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  statore  and  age,  comely  ot 
person,  and  had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  clodi,  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  cape.  His  under  garment  was  of  ex- 
cellent white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with  a 
girdle  of  the  same ;  and  a  aindon  or  tippet  of  the 
same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that  were 
curious,  and  set  with  stone ;  and  shoes  of  peach- 
coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the  shoulders. 
His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  Montera  i 
and  his  locks  curled  below  it  decently :  tbey  were  of 
colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut  round,  and  of  the 
same  colour  with  his  hair,  somewhat  lighter.  He 
was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  without  wheels,  litter- 
wise,  with  two  horses  at  either  end,  richly  trapped 
in  blue  velvet  emlnoidered;  and  two  footmen  fm 
each  side  in  the  like  attire.  The  ehuiot  was  all  of 
cedar,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  crystal ;  save  that  the 
fore-end  had  pannels  of  sapphire^  set  in  borders  of 
gold,  and  the  hinder-end  the  like  ctf  emeralds  of  the 
Peru  colour.  There  was  also  a  sun  of  gold,  radiant 
upon  the  top,  in  the  midst ;  and  on  the  top  before  a 
small  cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  displayed.  The 
chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  g<Ad  tissued  upon 
blue.  He  bad  before  him  fifty  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  sattin  loose  coats  to  the  mid^Ieg, 
and  stockings  of  white  rilk;  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet  I  and  hats  of  blue  velvet ;  with  fine  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hatbands.  Next  be- 
fore the  chariot  went  two  men  bare-headed,  in  linen 
garments  down  to  the  fool^  girt,  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the  other  a 
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pastoral  staff,  like  b  sheep-hook :  neither  of  them  of 
metal,  but  the  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the  pastonU 
staff  of  cedar.  Horsemen  he  had  none,  neither  be- 
fore Dor behind  his  chariot:  as  it  eeemeth,  to  avoid 
«U  tBmult  and  trouble.  Behind  his  chariot  went 
all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the  companies  of 
the  city.  He  sat  alone,  vpoa  cushions  of  a  kind  of 
excellent  plush,  bine ;  and  under  faia  foot  curious 
carpets  of  nik  of  diven  colourB,  like  the  Persian, 
bat  far  finer.  He  held  np  his  bare  hand  as  he  went, 
as  blessing  the  people,  but  in  silence.  The  street 
was  wonderfully  well  kept ;  so  that  there  was  never 
any  army  had  their  men  stand  in  better  battle-array, 
than  the  people  stood.  The  windows  likewise  were 
not  crowded,  but  every  one  stood  in  them  as  if  they 
had  been  placed.  When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew 
said  to  me ;  "I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I 
would,  in  regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid 
upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  (his  great  person." 
Three  days  after  the  Jew  cnme  to  me  again,  and 
said ;  *'  Ye  are  happy  men  i  for  the  father  of 
Solomon's  House  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being 
here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will 
admit  all  you  company  to  hit  inesenee,  and  have 
prirate  conference  witti  one  of  you  that  ye  shall 
choose :  and  for  this  hath  appointed  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to  give 
you  his  hieing,  he  hafli  appdnted  it  in  the  fore- 
noon." We  came  at  oar  day  and  hour,  and  I  was 
chosen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  access.  We 
found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged,  and 
carpeted  under  foot,  without  any  degrees  to  the  state ; 
he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and  a 
rich  cloth  of  state  over  his  head,  of  blue  sattin  em- 
broidered. He  was  alone,  save  that  he  had  two 
pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one,  finely  attired 
in  white.  His  under-garments  were  the  like  that 
we  saw  him  wear  in  thie  chariot ;  but  instead  of  his 
gown,  he  had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,  of  the 
same  fine  Uaek,  fiutened  about  him.  When  we 
came  in,  as  we  were  taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our 
first  entrance  t  and  when  we  were  come  near  his 
chair,  he  stood  up,  hdding  finrth  his  hand  ungloved, 
and  in  posture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of  us 
stooped  down,  and  kiss^  the  hem  of  his  tippet. 
That  done,  the  rest  departed,  and  I  remained.  Then 
he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and  caused 
me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  spake  to  me  thus  in 
the  Spanish  tongue : 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son ;  I  will  give  thee  the 
greatest  jewel  I  have.  For  I  will  impart  unto  thee, 
for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  relation  of  the  true 
state  of  Solomon's  House.  Son,  to  make  you  know 
the  true  state  of  Solomon's  House,  I  will  keep  this 
order.  First,  I  will  set  forth  unto  you  the  end  of 
our  foundation.  Secondly,  the  preparations  and 
instruments  we  have  for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the 
several  employments  and  functions  whereto  our 
fellows  are  assigned.  And,  fburthly,  the  ordinances 
and  rites  which  we  observe. 

"  The  end  of  oor  foundation  is  die  knowledge  of 
canses,  and  secret  motions  of  things;  and  the  en- 


larging of  the  bounds  of  hnman  empire,  to  the 
eflTecting  of  all  tilings  possible. 

"  The  preparations  and  instruments  are  these. 
We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  several  depths : 
the  deepest  are  stmk  six  hundred  fiithom  t  and  some 
of  them  are  digged  and  made  under  great  hills  and 
mountains :  so  that  if  you  reckm  togetfier  Ae  depA 
of  the  hill  and  the  depth  of  the  cave,  diey  are,  some 
of  them,  above  three  miles  deep.  For  we  find  that 
the  depth  of  a  hill,  and  the  depth  of  a  cave  from 
the  flat,  is  the  same  thing ;  both  remote  ah'ke  bom 
the  sun  and  heaven's  beams,  and  from  the  o^n  air. 
These  caves  we  call  the  lower  region.  And  we  use 
them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations^ 
and  conservations  of  bodies.  We  use  them  likewise 
for  the  imitation  of  naluml  mines:  and  the  produc- 
ing also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  compo8iti<His 
and  materials  which  we  use  and  lay  there  for  many 
years.  We  use  them  also  sometimes,  which  may 
seem  strange,  for  curing  of  some  diseases,  and  fnr 
prolongation  of  life,  in  some  hermits  that  choose  to 
live  there,  well  accommodated  of  all  things  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  live  very  longi  by  whom  also  we 
leam  many  things. 

**  We  have  burials  hi  aeveral  earAs,  where  we 
imt  divers  cements,  as  the  Chineses  do  their  pcncel- 
lane.  But  we  have  tiiem  in  greater  varieQr,  and 
some  of  them  more  fine.  We  have  also  great  va- 
riety  of  composts,  and  soils,  for  the  making  of  the 
earth  fruitful. 

"  We  have  high  towers  ;  the  highest  about  half 
a  mile  in  height;  and  some  of  them  likewise  set 
upon  high  mountains ;  so  that  the  vantage  of  i^tt 
hill  with  the  tower,  is  in  the  highest  of  them  three 
miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call  the  upper 
region;  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  places 
and  the  low,  as  a  middle  region.  We  use  these 
towers,  according  to  their  several  heights  and  situa- 
tions, for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conservation,  and 
for  the  view  of  divers  meteors  ;  as  winds,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  and  sune  of  the  fiery  meteors  alsa  And  upon 
them,  in  some  places,  are  dwellings  of  hermit^ 
whom  we  visit  smnetimes,  and  instruct  what  to 
observe. 

"  We  have  great  lakes  both  salt  and  fresh,  whefe* 
of  we  have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  thera 
also  for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies :  for  we  find 
a  difference  in  things  buried  in  enrth,  or  in  air  be- 
low the  earth ;  and  things  buried  in  water.  We 
have  also  pools,  of  which  some  do  strain  fresh  water 
out  of  salt ;  and  others  by  art  do  turn  fresh  water 
into  salt  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea :  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  some 
works,  wherein  is  required  the  ^r  and  vapour  of  the 
sea.  We  have  likewise  vi<Jent  streams  and  cata- 
racts, which  serve  ns  for  many  motions :  and  like- 
wise engines  for  multiplying  and  enfonungof  vind^ 
to  set  also  on  gcnng  divers  motions. 

*'  We  have  also  a  number  of  arHficial  weHs  and 
fountains,  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  aourees 
and  baths  t  ss  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel, 
brass,  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  And  ngain, 
we  have  Uttle  wells  for  infusions  of  many  things, 
where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  quicker  and  better 
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than  m  rcMels  or  baacng.  And  amongst  them  we 
have  «  water,  which  we  call  water  of  paradise,  being, 
by  that  we  do  to  it,  made  verj  sovereign  for  health 
ad  prolongation  of  liCe. 

"  We  have  also  great  and  spaciooa  honaes,  where 
we  imitate  and  demonstrate  meteors;  as  snow,  hail, 
nin,  KMnearti6eial  nins  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water, 
dinders,  lightnings ;  also  generations  of  bodin  in 
air;  as  frogs,  flies,  and  divers  others. 

"  We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call 
cbamben  of  faealtht  where  we  qoalify  the  air  ai  we 
dunk  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  diven  dia- 
met,  and  preserration  of  health. 

"  We  hare  also  litir  and  large  baQi%  of  fleveral 
Bdxtnres,  for  the  core  of  diaeaaes,  and  the  restoring 
rf  Bian*«  body  from  arefoctioa :  and  odiers,  for  tiie 
Mofirmiog  of  it  in  strength  of  sinews,  vital  parts* 
ud  tbe  very  juice  and  sobatance  of  the  body. 

"  We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and 
gaidens,  wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty, 
u  rariety  of  ground  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees 
and  herbs :  and  some  very  spacious,  where  trees  and 
berries  are  set,  whereof  we  make  divers  kinds  of 
driaks,  besides  the  vineyards.  In  these  we  prac- 
tiK  likewise  all  conclosions  of  grafting  and  inocn- 
Irting,  a«  well  of  wild  trees  as  frait  trees,  which 
pcodneeQi  many  effects.  And  we  make,  by  ar^  in  the 
UK  oichardt  and  garden*,  trees  and  flowers  to 
eone  earlier  or  later  than  'their  seasons ;  and  to 
ecaie  and  bear  more  speedily  than  by  their  na- 
tnal  eoane  they  do.  We  make  them  also  fay  art 
greater  mneh  than  their  nature  t  and  their  fruit 
KKster  and  nreeter*  and  of  diffiiriDg  taste,  nneUt 
tdaia,  and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many  of 
them  we  so  order,  as  they  become  of  medicinal  nse. 

"  We  have  also  means  to  make  divers  plants  rise 
b;  mixtures  of  earths  without  seeds  ;  and  likewise 
lo  make  divers  new  plants,  diflering  from  the  vol- 
gar;  and  to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into  an* 
other. 

"  We  have  aleo  [wrks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts 
of  beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  vi$w 
or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials ; 
that  thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may  be 
vno^t  upon  the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we  find 
Baay  strange  effects;  as  continuing  lifo  in  them, 
tboi^  diveis  parts,  which  yon  account  vital,  be 
pffidied,  and  taken  forth  t  reauaeitating  of  some 
thst  seem  dead  in  ^peannee  t  and  the  like.  We 
tiy  also  an  poiBona  and  other  medicines  upon  them. 
H  wdl  of  ehirnrgery  aa  phyaic.  By  art  likewise, 
«e  make  them  greater  or  tdler  than  their  kind  is ; 
ud  contrariwiae  dwarf  them,  and  stay  their  growth : 
ve  make  them  more  fruitful  and  bearing  than  their 
^ind  is ;  and  contrariwise  barren,  and  not  genera- 
tive. Abo  we  make  them  differ  in  colour,  shape, 
sotiTity,  many  ways.  We  find  means  to  make  com- 
■niiOnies  and  copnlations  of  divera  kinds,  which  have 
prodneed  many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  aa 
(he  general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinda 
of  serpenta,  worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrebction  ( 
whereof  some  are  advanced  in  effect  to  be  perfect 
CTfatBres,  like  beasts,  or  birds ;  and  have  sexes,  and 
do  inopagate.  '  Neither  do  we  this  by  chance,  but 


we  know  beforehand,  of  wbat  matter  and  commix- 
ture, what  kind  of  those  creatures  will  arise. 

"  We  have  also  particular  pools,  where  we  make 
trials  upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts 
and  birds. 

"  We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation 
of  those  kinds  of  wormsa  and  flies,  which  are  oi 
special  nse;  aueh  as  are  with  you  your  silk-worms 
and  beea. 

**  I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-hoases,  bake-honses,  and  kitehena,  where  mre 
made  divers  drinks*  breads,  and  meat%  nre  and  of 
qtecial  effiects.  Wines  we  have  of  grapes;  and 
drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits,  of  grains,  and  (tfroota; 
and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  sugar*  matma,  and 
fruits  dried  and  decocted.  Also  of  the  tears  or 
wotmding  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of  canes.  And 
these  drinks  are  of  several  ages,  some  to  the  age  or 
last  of  forty  years.  We  have  drinks  also  brewed 
with  several  herbs,  and  roots,  and  spices ;  yea,  with 
several  fleshes,  and  white  meats ;  whereof  some  of 
the  drinks  are  such  as  they  are  in  efi'ect  meat  and 
drink  both :  so  that  diven,  especially  in  age,  do 
desire  to  live  with  them,  with  little  or  no  meat  or 
bread.  And  above  all,  w&  strive  to  have  drinks  of 
extreme  thin  parts,  to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and 
yet  without  all  biting,  sharpness,  or  fretting;  inxo- 
moeh  as  seme  of  them  put  upon  the  back  of  your 
hand,  will,  widi  a  little  stay,  pass  through  to  the 
palm*  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have 
also  waters  which  we  ripen  in  that  foshion  as  they 
become  nourishing  i  so  that  th^  are  indeed  excel- 
lent drink ;  and  many  will  nse  no  other.  Breads 
we  have  of  several  grains,  roots,  and  kernels :  yea, 
and  some  of  flesh,  and  fish,  dried ;  with  divers  lunds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings ;  so  that  some  do  ex- 
tremely move  appetites ;  some  do  nourish  so,  as  di- 
vers do  live  on  them,  without  any  other  meat  j  who  live 
very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have  some  of  them  so 
beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified,  yet  without 
all  corrupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  stomach  will 
turn  them  into  good  chylus,  as  well  as  a  strong 
heat  would  meat  otherwise  prepared.  We  have 
some  meats  also,  and  breads  and  drinks,  which  taken 
by  men  enable  them  to  fast  long  after :  and  some 
other,  that  used  make  the  very  flesh  of  men's  bodies 
sensiUy  more  hard  and  tough,  and  their  strength  far 
greater  than  otherwise  it  would  be, 

"  We  have  dispensatories,  or  diops  of  medicines ; 
wherein  yon  may  easily  think,  if  we  have  snch  va- 
ried of  plants  and  living  creatures  more  than  you 
have  in  Europe,  (for  we  know  what  you  have,)  the 
simpjes,  drugs,  and  ingredients  of  medicines  must 
likewise  be  in  so  much  the  greater  variety.  We 
have  them  likewise  of  divers  ages,  and  long  ferment- 
ations. And  for  their  preparations,  we  have  not 
only  all  manner  of  exquisite  distillations  and  separa- 
tions, and  especially  by  gentle  heats  and  percola- 
tions through  divers  strainers,  yea,  and  substances; 
but  also  exact  forms  of  composition  whereby  they 
incorporate  almost  as  they  were  natural  simples. 

"  We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts,  which 
you  have  not:  and  stuffs  made  by  them ;  ns  papers, 
linen,  silks*  tissues ;  dainty  works  of  feathers  of 
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wonderful  lustre ;  excell^t  dyes,  and  many  others : 
and  shops  likewise  as  well  for  such  as  are  not 
brought  into  vulgar  use  amongst  us,  as  for  those 
that  are.  For  you  must  know,  Uiat  <tf  the  things 
before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown  into  nse 
througfaoat  the  kingdom ;  bat  yet,  if  they  did  fiow 
from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them  also  for  pat> 
tenia  and  principals. 

**  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities  wid 
that  keep  great  diversity  of  heata  i  fierce  and  quick ; 
strong  and  c(Histant ;  soft  and  mild ;  blown,  quiet, 
dry,  moist;  and  the  like.  But  above  all,  we  have 
heats  in  imitation  of  the  sun's  and  heavenly  bodies' 
heats,  that  pass  divers  inequalities,  and,  as  it  were, 
orbs,  progresses,  and  returns,  whereby  we  produce 
admirable  effects.  Besides,  we  have  heats  of  dungs, 
and  of  bellies  and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
their  bloods  and  bodies ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid 
up  moist ;  of  lime  unquenched ;  and  such  like.  In- 
struments also  which  generate  heat  only  by  motion. 
And  fiuther,  places  for  strong  insolations :  and  again, 
places  under  the  earth,  which,  by  nature  or  ar^ 
yield  heat.  These  divers  heats  we  use,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requireth. 

We  have  also  perspective  honseSt  where  we 
make  demonstiationa  of  all  lighta  and  mdiationsf 
and  of  all  colours  i  and  out  of  things  nneolonred  ahd 
transparentt  we  can  represent  nnto  you  all  several 
colours:  not  in  rainbows,  as  it  is  in  gems  and 
prisms,  but  of  themselves  single.  We  represent 
also  all  multiplications  of  light,  which  we  carry  to 
great  distance ;  and  make  so  sharp,  as  to  discern 
small  points  and  lines :  also  all  colorations  of  light : 
all  delusions  and  deceits  of  the  sight,  in  figures, 
magnitudes,  motions,  colours:  all  demonstrations  of 
shadows.  We  find  also  divers  means  yet  unknown 
to  you,  of  producing  of  light  originally  firom  divers 
bodies.  We  procure  means  of  seeing  olijects  a&r 
off  I  as  in  the  heaven  and  remote  places ;  and  repre- 
sent things  near  as  &r  off;  and  things  afar  off  as 
near;  making  feigned  distances.  We  have  also 
helps  for  the  aight,  far  above  spectacles  and  glasses 
in  use.  We  have  also  glasses  and  means,  to  see 
Bmall  and  minute  bodies  perfecdy  and  distinctiy ;  as 
the  shapes  and  colours  of  smdl  flies  and  worms, 
grains,  and  flaws  in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  seen ;  observatiMis  in  urine  and  blood,  not  other- 
wise to  be  seen.  We  make  artificial  rainbows, 
halos,  and  circles  about  light  We  represent  also  all 
manner  of  reflections,  refractions,  and  multiplica- 
tions of  visual  beams  of  objects, 

**  We  have  also  precious  stones  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  to  you  unknown ; 
crystals  likewise ;  and  glasses  of  divers  kinds ;  and 
amongst  them  some  of  metals  vitrifieated,  and 
other  materials,  besides  those  of  which  you  make 
glass.  Also  a  number  of  fossils,  and  imperfect 
minerals,  which  you  have  not  Likewise  loadstones 
of  prodigious  virtue ;  and  other  rare  atones,  both 
mrtnral  uid  artificial. 

*'  We  have  also  sound-houses*  where  we  practise 
and  demonstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  generation. 
We  have  harmonies  which  yon  have  not,  of  quarter^ 
sounds,  and  lesser  slides  of  sounds.   Divers  instriH 


ments  of  music  likewise  to  yoa  unknown,  some 
sweeter  than  any  you  have ;  together  with  bdls  sod 
rings  that  are  dainty  and  sweet  We  represent 
small  sounds  as  great  and  deep;  likewise  great 
sounds  extenuate  and  sharp ;  we  make  divers 
tremblings  and  warblings  of  sounds,  which  in  their 
original  are  entire.  We  represent  and  imitate  all 
articulate  sounds  and  letters,  and  the  voices  and 
notes  of  heaata  and  birds.  We  have  certain  helps, 
which  set  to  the  ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly. 
We  have  also  divers  strange  and  artificial  edios^  re- 
flecting the  vtnce  many  times,  and  as  it  were  toasing 
it :  and  some  that  give  back  the  voice  louder  thao 
it  came ;  some  shriller,  and  some  deeper ;  yea,  some 
rendering  the  voice  differing  in  the  letters  or  articu- 
late sound  from  that  they  receive.  We  have  also 
means  to  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and  jape^  in 
strange  lines  and  distances. 

'*  We  have  also  perfume-houses ;  wherewith  wc 
join  also  practices  of  taste.  We  multiply  smells, 
which  may  seem  strange.  We  imitate  smells, 
making  all  smells  to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtures 
than  those  that  give  them.  We  make  divers  imi- 
tations of  taste  likewise,  so  that  they  will  deceive 
any  man's  taste.  And  in  this  house  we  contain  also 
a  confiture-house ;  where  we  make  all  sweat-meats, 
dry  and  moist;  and  divers  pleasant  wine^  ndlks, 
broths,  and  salads,  in  £ar  greater  variety  than  yon 
have. 

"  We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  pre- 
pared engines  and  instruments  for  all  stvts  of  mo- 
tions. There  we  imitate  and  practise  to  make 
swifter  motions  than  any  you  have,  either  out  of 
your  muskets,  or  any  engine  that  you  have ;  and  to 
make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  easily,  and 
with  small  force,  by  wheels  and  other  means :  and 
to  make  them  stronger,  and  more  violent  than  yours 
are ;  exceeding  your  greatest  cannons  and  baailiski. 
We  represent  also  ordnance  and  instruments  ol  war, 
and  engines  of  all  kinds :  and  likewise  new  mixtures 
and  compositions  of  gun-powder,  wild-fires  burning 
in  jvater,  and  unquenchable.  Also  ftre-wotks  of  aU 
varied  both  for  pleasure  and  use.  We  imitate  also 
flights  oi  Urds ;  we  have  some  degrees  of  flying  in 
the  air ;  we  have  ships  and  boats  for  gmng  under 
water,  and  brooking  of  seas ;  also  swimming-girdles 
and  supporters.  We  have  divers  curious  clocks, 
and  other  like  motions  of  return,  and  some  perpe- 
tual motions.  We  imitate  also  motions  of  living 
creatures,  by  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  serpents  ;  we  have  also  a  great  number  of  other 
various  motions,  strange  for  equality,  fineness,  and 
subtilty. 

"  We  have  also  a  mathematical  house,  where  are 
represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geometry  as 
astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 

"  We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the  senses ; 
where  we  represent  all  manner  of  feats  of  juggling, 
false  apparitions,  impostures,  and  illastons ;  and  their 
fallacies.  And  snrely  you  will  easily  believe,  tint 
we  that  have  so  many  things  txafy  natural,  which 
induce  admiration,  could  in  a  world  of  patticulars 
de«ive  the  eenoes,  if  we  woidd  disguise  those  things, 
and  labour  to  mate  them  seem  more  miraculous. 
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Bat  we  do  bate  all  impostures  and  lies :  insomuch 
ai  we  have  severely  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows, 
under  pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not 
■bow  any  natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or  swell- 
iog;  but  ooiy  pure  aa  U  is,  and  without  all  affecta- 
tioo  of  atnngeiien. 

"  These  sre,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomtu's 
Home. 

*  For  the  serml  emidt^nients  and  offices  of  our 
tikms;  we  have  twelve  that  sail  into  fisreign 
countries  under  the  names  of  other  national  for  our 
own  we  concealt  who  bring  ns  the  books,  and  ab- 
itncta,  and  patterns  of  experiments  of  all  other 
puts.   These  we  call  merchants  of  light. 

"We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments 
which  are  in  all  books.   These  we  call  depredators. 

"  We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments  of 
■S  mechanical  arts ;  and  also  of  liberal  sciences ; 
and  siso  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into  arts. 
These  we  call  mysteiy-men. 

"  We  have  three  that  try  new  erperiments,  sneh 
u  themselves  think  good,  miese  we  call  pioneers 
orminen. 

"  We  have  three  that  draw  the  experiments  of 
the  fbnner  foar  into  titles,  and  tables,  to  give  the 
better  ligftt  for  the  drawing  of  observations  and 
BUMDs  ont  qi  them.   These  we  eall  compilers. 

"  We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  loiddng 
inte  the  experiments  of  Oieir  fellows,  and  cast  abont 
kov  to  draw  oat  of  them  things  d  me  and  praetiee 
&r  iHni'i  Hfe  aaaA  knowledge,  as  well  for  wmfcs,  as 
kt  plain  demonstration  of  causes,  means  of  natoral 
frioBtions,  and  the  easy  and  dear  discovery  of  the 
fittaes  and  parts  of  bodies.  These  we  cell  dowry- 
■ten  or  benefectors. 

"  Then  after  divers  meetings  and  consults  of  our 
*b(de  nnmber,  to  consider  of  the  former  labours 
ud  cdlections,  we  Iwve  three  that  take  care,  out  of 
them,  to  direct  new  experiments,  of  a  higher  light, 
■ore  penetrating  into  nature  than  the  former.  These 
wc  call  lamps. 

"  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  ex- 
periments so  directed  and  repmt  tham.  These  we 
call  inocnlatora. 

"Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  former 
diMoreries  by  experiments  into  greater  observe- 
Hm,  axioms,  and  a^iarisms.  These  we  call  inter- 
pMersofnatmre. 

"  We  have  alao^  as  yon  most  Oiink,  novices  and 
'ppmitiees,  that  the  snccesnon  of  the  former  em- 
ployed men  do  not  Ihil :  besides  a  great  number  of 
ttrvants,  and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And  this 
ve  do  also :  we  have  consultationa,  which  of  the  in- 
ventioDs  and  experiences  which  we  have  discovered 
AiU  be  published,  and  which,  not:  and  take  all  an 
*>di  of  secreey,  fbr  the  concealing  of  those  which 


we  think  fit  to  keep  secret :  though  some  of  those 
we  do  reveal  sometimes  to  the  state,  and  some  not. 

"  For  our  ordinances  and  rites :  we  have  two  very 
long  and  fair  galleries :  in  one  of  these  we  place 
patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare 
and  excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the 
statnes  of  all  principal  inventors.  There  we  have 
the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  discovered  the 
Vest  Indies:  also  the  inventor  of  ships :  your  monk 
Uiat  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and  of  gunpow- 
der;  the  inventor  of  music :  Ae  inventor  of  letters : 
the  inventor  of  printing :  the  inventor  of  observa- 
tions of  astronomy :  the  inventor  of  works  in  metal : 
the  inventor  of  glass :  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the 
worm :  the  inventor  of  wine :  the  inventor  of  com 
and  bread :  the  inventcv  of  sugars ;  and  all  these 
by  more  certain  tradition  than  you  have.  Then 
have  we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  of  excellent 
works ;  which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too 
long  to  make  descriptions  of  them ;  and  besides,  in 
the  right  understanding  of  those  descriptions,  you 
might  easily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of  value, 
we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a 
liberal  and  hononrable  reward.  These  statues  are, 
some  oi  brass;  some  of  marble  and  touchstmie; 
some  of  cedar,  and  other  special  woods  gilt  and 
adorned;  some  of  ironj  seme  <tf  silver;  some  of 
gold. 

**  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvel- 
lous wcoks :  and  forms  of  prayers,  imploring  his 
aid  and  btesaang  for  the  illumination  of  oor  labours; 
and  the  tnming  of  them  into  good  and  holy  uses. 

"  Lastly,  we  have  circuits  or  visits  of  divers  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom  j  where,  as  it  eomedi  to 
pass,  we  do  publish  such  new  profitable  inventions 
as  we  think  good.  And  we  do  also  declare  natural 
dirinations  of  diseases,  plagues,  swarms  of  hurtful 
creatures,  scarcity,  tempests,  earthquakes,  great  in- 
undations, cornet^  temperature  of  the  year,  and  di- 
vers other  things ;  and  we  give  counsel  thereupon 
what  the  peopte  shall  do  for  the  prevention  and 
remedy  of  them." 

And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  stood  up ;  and  1, 
as  I  had  been  taught,  kneeled  down ;  and  he  laid 
his  right  hand  upon  my  head  and  said :  "  God  bless 
thee,  my  son,  and  God  bless  this  relation  which  I 
have  made.  I  give  thee  leave  to  pnbUsh  it  for  the 
good  of  odwr  nations;  for  ire  here  are  in  God's 
bosom,  a  land  unknown.'*  And  so  he  left  me  t  hav- 
ing assigned  a  value  of  about  two  tfaonsand  ducats, 
for  a  bounty  to  me  and  my  fellows.  For  they  give 
great  lugesscs  where  they  come  upon  all  occasions. 

[Tkg  rttt  woi  no*  ptr/eetad.] 
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SiLBNCB  were  the  best  celebration  of  that  which  I 
mean  to  comtnend ;  for  who  would  not  use  silence, 
where  silence  is  not  made  ?  and  what  crier  can  make 
silence  in  such  a  noise  and  tumult  of  vain  and  popu- 
lar opinions  ?  My  praise  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
mind  itself.  The  mind  is  the  man,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mind.  A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth. 
The  roind  itself  is  but  an  accident  to  knowledge  ;  for 
knowledge  is  a  double  of  that  which  is.  The  truth 
of  being,  and  the  truth  of  knowing,  is  all  one.  And 
the  pleasnret  of  the  Sections  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures 
of  the  inteUect  greater  than  the  pleasmres  of  the 
afitetions  P  la  it  not  a  tme  and  only  natural  plea- 
sore,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  P  Is  it  not  know, 
ledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  pertur- 
bations ?  How  many  things  are  there  which  we 
imagine  not  ?  How  many  things  do  we  esteem  and 
value  otherwise  than  they  are  P  This  ill-propor- 
tioned estimation,  these  vain  imaginations,  these  be 
the  clouds  of  error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  per- 
tarbation.  Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a 
man's  mind  to  be  raised  above  the  confusion  of 
things ;  where  he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  error  of  men  ?  Is  this  but 
a  vein  only  of  delight,  and  not  of  discovery  P  of  con- 
tentment, and  not  of  benefit  P  Shall  we  not  as  well 
discern  the  riches  of  nature's  warehouse,  as  the 
benefit  of  her  shop  P  Is  troth  ever  barren  P  Shall 
he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects, 
and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commo- 
dities P  But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put 
npon  a  wrong  head  P  Would  any  body  believe  me, 
if  I  should  verify  this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  ?  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  inven- 
tion, by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath  been 
these  many  hundred  years  P  The  industry  of  arti- 
ficers maketh  some  small  improvement  of  things 
invented;  and  chance  sometimes  in  experimenting 
maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  which  is  new: 
but  all  the  disputation  of  the  learned  never  brought 
to  light  one  effect  of  nature  before  unknown.  When 
things  are  known  and  found  out,  then  they  can 
deseant  npon  them,  they  can  knit  them  into  certain 


causes,  they  can  reduce  them  to  their  principles.  If 
any  instance  of  experience  stand  against  tbem,  they 
can  range  it  in  order  by  some  distinctions.  But  aU 
this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit,  it  can  work  nothing.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  common  notitms  which  we  call 
reason,  and  the  knitting  of  them  together,  which  we 
call  logic,  are  the  art  of  reason  and  studies.  But 
they  rather  cast  obscurity,  than  gain  light  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  All  the  philosojdiy  of 
nature  which  is  now  received,  is  either  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Grecians,  or  that  other  of  the  alchemists. 
That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  fiDondations  in  wofds, 
in  ostentation,  in  confutation,  in  aectf,  in  sehoid^  in 
dispotatitms.  The  Greciaiu  were,  as  cme  of  tbent- 
selves  saitb,  "  you  Grecians,  ever  children."  -  Thej 
knew  little  antiquity ;  they  knew,  except  &bles,  not 
much  above  five  hundred  years  before  themsehes. 
They  knew  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the  world.  Tbst 
of  the  alchemists  hath  the  foundation  in  imposture, 
in  auricular  traditions  and  obscurity.  It  was  catch- 
ing hold  of  religion,  but  the  principle  of  it  is,  "  Po- 
pulus  vult  decipi."  So  that  I  know  no  grent  differ- 
ence between  tiiese  great  philosophers,  but  that  the 
one  is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other  is  a  whis- 
pering folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few 
vulgar  observations,  and  the  other  out  of  a  few 
experiments  of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  foiletfa 
to  multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  fiuleth  to 
mnltiply  gold.  Who  would  not  smile  at  Aristotle, 
when  he  admireth  the  eternity  and  invariablenMs 
of  the  heavens,  aa  there  were  not  the  like  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  P  Those  be  the  cmfines  asd 
borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  cootiBtMl 
alteration  and  inearsion  are.  The  superficies  and 
upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of  varieties.  The 
superficies  and  lower  parts  of  the  heavens,  which  we 
call  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  is  full  of  variety. 
There  is  much  spirit  in  the  one  part,  that  cannot  be 
brought  into  mass.  There  is  much  massy  body  in  the 
other  place,  that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit.  The 
common  air  is  as  the  waste  ground  between  the  her- 
ders. Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomers,  I 
mean  not  these  few  cannen  which  drive  the  eanh 
about,  bat  the  ancient  astrraomeza,  which  feign  the 
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nxKHi  to  be  the  swiftest  of  the  planets  in  motion,  and 
the  rest  in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and  so  are 
cnnpeUed  to  imagine  a  double  motion :  whereas 
hov  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they  call  a  oxi- 
tn;  motioiit  is  bnt  an  abatement  oi  motion.  The 
fixed  stars  overgo  Sat  urn,  and  so  in  them  and  the 
reit  all  is  bat  me  motion,  and  the  nearer  the  earth 
the  slower.  A  motion  also  whereof  air  and  water 
do  participate,  thongh  much  interropted.  But  why 
do  I  in  a  ccmference  of  pleasure  enter  into  these 
gnat  matters,  in  sort  that  pretending  to  know  much, 
1  sbonld  forget  what  is  seasonable  ?  Pardon  me,  it 
vaa  because  all  things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned 
with  tpeeches,  bnt  knowledge  itself  is  more  beauti- 
fnl  than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon 
it.  And  let  not  me  seem  arrogant  without  respect 
to  these  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so  give 
erery  man  his  due,  as  I  give  Time  his  due,  which 
ii  to  discover  truth.  Many  of  these  men  had  great 
«it%  fiir  above  mine  own,  and  so  are  many  in  the 
nnivernties  of  Europe  at  this  day.  But  alas,  they 
Ifsra  nothing  there  but  to  believe :  first  to  believe 
^  othen  know  that  which  they  know  not ;  and 
after  diemielTea  know  that  which  they  know  not 
Bnt  indeed  Acili^  to  believe,  impatience  to  donb^ 
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temeri^  to  answer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contra- 
dict, end  to  gain,  sloth  to  search,  seeking  things  in 
words,  resting  in  part  of  nature  j  these  and  the  like, 
have  been  the  things  which  have  forbidden  the  bai^y 
match  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  in  place  therein  have  married  it  to 
vain  notiois  and  blind  e^qteriments  t  and  wlutt  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may  be, 
it  is  not  bard  to  consider.  Printing,  a  gross  inven- 
tion ;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the 
way  i  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  before :  what 
a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the  world  in 
these  times ;  the  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other 
in  the  state  of  war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure, 
commodities,  and  navigation!  And  those,  1  say, 
were  but  stumbled  upon  and  lighted  upon  by  chance. 
Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  sovereignty  of  man  lielh 
hid  in  knowledge  i  wherein  many  things  are  reserved, 
which  kings  with  their  treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with 
their  foree  command  {  their  spials  and  intelligen- 
cers can  give  no  news  of  Aem,  their  seamen  and 
diseoverers  cannot  sail  where  they  grow ;  now  we 
govern  nature  in  oiHnions,  bnt  we  are  thrall  unto 
her  in  necessity  t  but  if  ve  would  be  led  by  her  in 
invention,  we  should  command  her  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

0/  the  Umitt  and  $nd  of  knowledge. 

Tif  the  divine  natuTe,  both  religion  and  philo- 
sophy hath  acknowledged  goodneBS  in  perfection, 
science  or  providence  comprehending  all  things,  and 
absolute  sovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  aspiring  to 
the  throne  of  power,  the  angels  transgressed  and 
fell;  in  presuming  to  come  within  the  oracle  of 
knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ;  but  in  pur< 
suit  towards  the  similitude  of  God's  goodness  or 
love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is  nothing  else 
bat  goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied,  neither 
man  or  spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or  shall 
transgress. 

The  angel  of  light  that  wa^  when  he  presumed 
before  his  foU,  said  within  himself,  **  I  will  aaeend 
and  be  like  unto  the  Highest;**  not  God,  bnt  the 
Highest.  To  be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no 
part  of  his  emulation :  knowledge,  being  in  creation 
an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which  did  most 
solicit  him ;  only  because  he  was  a  minister  he 
aimed  at  a  supremacy;  therefore  his  climbing  or 
ascension  was  turned  into  a  throwing  down  or  pre- 
cipitation. 

Man  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was  tempted  be- 
fore he  felt,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion, 
"  that  he  should  be  like  unto  God."  But  how  ?  not 
simply,  but  in  this  part,  "  knowing  good  and  evil" 
For  being  in  his  creation  invested  with  sovereignty 
of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not  needy  of  power 
or  dominion.  But  again,  being  a  spirit  newly  en- 
closed in  a  body  of  earth,  he  was  fittest  to  be  allured 
with  appetite  of  light  and  liher^  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  this  approaching  and  intruding  into  Go^s 
secrets  and  mysteries,  was  rewarded  with  a  farther 
removing  and  estranging  fhnn  God's  presence. 
But  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  diere  is  no  danger 
in  contending  or  advancing  towards  a  similitude 
thereof;  as  that  which  is  open  and  propounded  to 
our  imitation.    For  Oiat  voice,  wherMf  the  heathen 


and  an  other  oms  of  religion  have  ever  confeiscd 
that  it  sounds  not  like  man,  '*  Lore  your  enemies; 
be  yon  like  nnto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  mflfer- 
eth  his  rain  to  fall  both  upon  the  just  and  the  na- 
just,*'  doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  pnnt 
commit  no  excess.  So  again  we  find  it  often  re- 
peated in  the  old  law,  "  Be  you  holy  as  I  am  holy  ;** 
and  what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness,  as  we  con- 
sider it  separate,  and  guarded  from  all  mixture,  and 
all  access  of  evil  P 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  Dum- 
ber of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with 
caution  and  distinction ;  being  now  to  open  a  foun- 
tain, such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where  the 
issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  fill;  I 
thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  hank  to  rale  and 
guide  the  eonrse  of  the  waters ;  by  setting  down 
this  position  or  Armament,  namely,  **That  aD  know- 
ledge is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  said  to  be  referred 
to  use  and  action." 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry 
into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  to 
any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will  of 
God;  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himselfl  It  is 
true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God 
hath  for  end,  as  to  the  natures  of  the  creatures 
themselves,  knowledge ;  hot  as  to  the  nature  of  God, 
no  knowledge,  but  wonder  :  which  is  nothing  else 
but  cimtemplation  broken  off,  or  losing  itseIC  Nay 
forther,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's  school, 
"  The  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun,  which  open- 
eth  and  revealeth  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  obsciweth 
and  concealeth  the  celestial ;"  so  doth  the  aense 
discover  natural  things,  bnt  darken  and  abnt  op 
divine.  And  this  appeareth  tnfficiently  in  that  there 
is  no  proceeding  in  invention  <tf  knowledge,  but  by 
similitude;  and  God  is  only  self-like,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  any  creature,  otherwise  than  as  in 
shadow  and  trope.  Therefore  attend  his  will  as 
himself  openeth  it,  and  give  unto  faith  that  which 
nnto  foith  bekmgetti ;  for  more  worthy  it  is  to  be- 
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Ueve,  than  to  think  or  know,  conndering  that  in 
knowledge,  aa  we  now  are  capable  of  it,  the  mind 
nffeieth  from  inferior  natures  t  but  in  all  belief  it 
nftreth  from  a  spirit,  which  it  htddeth  superior, 
oA  more  aothorised  than  itself. 

Toeooclude;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite,  that 
hadi  dirine  md  haman  knowledge  bath  reeeived  hy 
the  iatenaiiigiii^  and  tempering  the  me  with  the 
other:  as  that  which  hath  SOed  the  one  ftiU  ol 
heresies,  and  the  otha  foil  of  q>eeuIatiTe  fietkms 
ndnnkies. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contraiy 
exOvniity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplatiTO  an 
orer-Iarge  scope,  do  offer  too  great  a  restraint  to 
natnral  and  lawful  knowledge ;  being  unjostly  jealous 
that  every  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge  wherewith 
their  conceits  have  not  been  acqoainted,  shoald  be 
too  high  an  elevation  of  man's  wit,  and  a  searching 
md  ravelling  too  far  into  God's  secrets ;  an  opinion 
tfast  ariseth  either  of  envy,  which  is  proud  weakness, 
ind  to  be  censored  and  not  confhted,  or  else  of  a 
deceitfiil  simplicity.  For  if  they  mean  that  the  ig- 
Bonince  of  a  second  cause  doth  make  men  more  de- 
Tootly  to  depend  upon  the  |W0Tidenee  d  God,  as 
•iq^MMiog  the  eflTeets  to  come  immediately  from  his 
hnd  I  I  demand  of  then,  as  Job  demanded  of  his 
taeadt,  "  Will  yon  lie  ftir  God,  aa  man  will  for  man 
to  gnUify  faim  t"  Bat  if  any  man,  withont  any 
iUster  hnmoor,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that  this 
digging  farther  and  farther  into  the  mine  of  natoral 
knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  example,  and  oncom- 
mended  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fniitless  ;  let  him  re- 
member and  be  instructed :  for  behold  it  was  not 
that  pore  light  of  natural  knowledge,  whereby  man 
in  paradise  vras  able  to  give  unto  every  living  crea- 
ture a  name  according  to  his  propriety,  which  gave 
ocearion  to  the  fiiU  ;  but  it  was  an  aspiring  desire 
to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral  knowledge,  which  de- 
fineth  of  good  and  evil,  whereby  to  dispute  God's 
coaunandmentB,  and  not  to  depend  upcm  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  which  was  the  original  temptation, 
ind  the  first  hdy  records,  which  within  those  brief 
■annals  of  tilings  which  passed  before  the  flood, 
cMoed  few  things  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  bat 
only  linesget  and  propagations,  yet  nevertheless 
honoor  the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of 
mrie  and  works  in  raetal.  Moses  again,  who  was 
the  repeater,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the 
Egyptian  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and 
leading  in  matter  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  the 
ting,  as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordi- 
urily  petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to 
liave  written  a  na:tural  history  of  all  that  is  green, 
from  the  cedar  to  the  mosa,  which  is  but  a  rudiment 
between  putrefaction  and  an  herby  and  also  of  all 
that  livcth  and  moveth.  And  if  the  book  of  Job  be 
tnmed  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  aspersion 
of  natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same  Solomon  the 
king  affirmetb  directly,  that  the  glory  of.  God  "ia 
to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  ot  die  king  is  to 
find  it  out,"  as  if,  aoeordmg  to  tiie  innocent  ^y  of 
childrent  the  Divine  Majesty  todi  delight  to  hide  his 
*o>k^  to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out;  for  in 
■■^1^  the  king  he  intendedi  man,  taking  stwh  a 


condition  of  man  as  hath  most  excellency  and 
greatest  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  alluding 
also  to  his  own  person,  being  truly  one  of  those 
dearest  burning  lamps,  whereof  himself  speaketh 
in  another  place,  when  be  saith,  "  The  spirit  of  man 
is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  searchetb  all 
inwardness ;"  whieh  nature  of  the  soul  the  same 
Solomon  holdingpTeeioas  and  inestimaUe,  and  therein 
conspiring  with  die  aifoction  of  Socrates,  who  aeoen- 
ed  the  pretended  leanfed  men  of  his  time  for  rais- 
ing great  benefit  of  their  learning,  whereas  Anax»- 
goras  contrariwise,  and  divers  others,  being  bom  to 
ample  patrimoniea,  decayed  them  in  contempla- 
tion, delivereth  it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  "  Buy 
the  truth,  and  sell  it  not  and  so  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

And  lest  any  man  ahould  retain  a  scruple,  as  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  a  humour  of 
the  mind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  nature,  and* 
an  instinct  from  God ;  the  same  author  defineth  of 
it  fully,  saying,  "  God  hath  made  every  thing  in 
beauty  according  to  seasrai ;  also  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  out  the 
work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  declaring  not  obscurely  that  God  hath  framed 
die  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  the  image  of 
the  nniversnl  world,  j^^ing  to  receive  the  signatare 
thereof  as  the  eye  is  of  light ;  yea,  not  on^  satis- 
fied in  beholding  the  variety  of  things,  and  vidssitude 
of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out  and  discern  those 
ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  these 
changes  are  infallibly  observed.  And  although  the 
highest  generality  of  motion,  or  summary  law  of 
nature,  God  should  still  reserve  within  his  own  cur- 
tain ;  yet  many  and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  second- 
ary operations  which  are  within  man's  sounding. 
This  is  a  thing  which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so 
plainly  speak  as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  know- 
ledge appeareth  to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting, 
so  it  may  seem  the  spreading  and  flourishing,  or  at 
least  the  bearing  and  fructifying  of  this  plant,  by  a 
providence  of  God,  nay  not  <mly  by  a  general  provi- 
dence, bat  by  a  spedal  prophecy,  was  appdnted  to 
this  autumn  of  the  world :  for  to  my  understanding, 
it  is  not  violent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now  after  the 
event,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter  times,  it  is  said, 
**  Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and  science  shall  be 
inereaaed  as  if  the  opening  of  the  world  by  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  and  the  i&rther  discovery  of 
knowledge,  should  meet  in  one  time  or  age. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  there -are  besides  the  au- 
thorities of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons  of 
exceeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  rehgion 
should  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  becauae  it  leadeth  to  the  greater 
exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
and  other  scriptures  do  often  invite  ns  to  consider, 
and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
God  I  80  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  ^owa  whieh  first  otter  themsdves  to  onr 
senses,  we  sbonid  do  a  like  injury  to  the  majesty  ot 
God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store  of  some  ex- 
cellent jeweller,  by  that  onfy  which  is  set  out  to  the 
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street  in  hti  shopw  The  other  reuon  is,  beeause  it 
is  a  ringnlar  help  and  a  preserrative  agunst  unbe- 
lief and  error ;  for,  saith  our  Sairioar,  *'  You  err,  not 
knowing  the  Seriptnres,  northe  powerof  God ;"  lay- 
ing before  ns  two  booka  or  Tolninea  to  itody,  if  we 
will  be  secared  from  error ;  first  the  Scriptures  re- 
Tealing  the  will  of  God,  and  then  the  creatures  ex- 
pressing his  power ;  for  that  latter  book  will  certify 
us,  that  nothing  which  the  Brat  teacheth  shall  be 
thought  impossible.  And  most  sure  it  is,  and  a 
true  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  natural 
philosophy  inclineth  the  mind  to  atheism,  bat  a  far- 
ther proceeding  briogeth  the  mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then  :  X^et  no  man  presume  to  check 
the  liberality  of  God's  gifts,  who,  as  was  said,  "  hath 
set  the  world  in  man's  heart."  So  as  whatsoever 
is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world,  he  hath  fitted  it 
to  the  comprehensicHi  of  man's  mind,  if  man  will  open 
and  dilate  the  powersof  his  understanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  eTermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  this 
so  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  he  subject  to  that 
nae  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of  man  ; 
for  otherwise  all  manner  of  knowledge  becumeth 
malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as  carrying 
the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and  malice,  it 
maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell;  as  the  Scripture 
saith  excellently,  "  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  but 
charity  buildeth  up."  And  again,  the  same  author 
doth  notably  disavow  both  power  and  knowledge, 
such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  goodness  or  love;  for 
saith  he,  "  If  I  have  all  ftith,  so  as  I  could  remove 
mountains,"  there  is  power  active  ;  "  if  I  render  my 
body  to  the  fire,"  there  is  power  passive;  "  if  I 
^ak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,*'  there  is 
kiMwledge,  for  language  is  but  the  conveyance  of 
knowledge,  "  all  were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  euriosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech,  nor 
lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or  fame, 
or  enablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true  ends  of 
knowledge  ;  some  of  these  being  more  worthy  than 
other,  though  all  inferior  and  degenerate :  but  it  is 
a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  in  great  part,  of  man 
to  the  sovereignty  and  power,  for  whensoever  he 
shall  be  able  to  call  ihe  creatures  by  their  true 
names,  he  shall  again  command  them,  which  he 
had  in  his  first  state  of  creation.  And  to  speak 
plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery  of  all  operations 
and  possibilities  of  operations  from  immortality,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  the  meanest  mechanical  practice. 
And  therefore  knowledge,  that  tendetfa  but  to  satis- 
faction, is  but  as  h  courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure, 
and  not  for  fruit  or  generation.  And  knowledge  that 
tendeth  to  profit,  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as 
the  golden  ball  thrown  hefare  Atalanta;  which 
while  she  goeth  aside,  and  stoopelh  to  take  up,  she 
binderelh  the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to 
some  particular  point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius, 
which  putteth  down  one  tyrant;  and  not  like  Her- 
cules, who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress 
tyrants  and  giants  and  monsters  in  every  part. 


It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  cnrae  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed ;  the  oo^  that  vaaiiy 
most  be  the  end  in  all  human  effbcts)  eternity  be- 
ing resumed,  though  the  revohitions  and  poiods 
may  be  delayed.  The  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned,  into  reloctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised  and  adminis- 
tered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as  in 
executing;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that  labour  and 
travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the  brows, 
more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  travel  as  is 
joined  with  the  working  and  discursion  of  the  spirits 
in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  excellently, 
"  The  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but  the  wise 
man  considereth  which  way ;"  signifying  the  elee* 
tion  of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  than  the  mul- 
tiplication of  endeavour.  It.is  true  also  that  there 
is  a  limitation  rather  potential  than  actual,  which  is 
when  the  efiieet  is  possible,  but  Ihe  time  ac  place 
yleldeth  not  the  matter  or  basis  whereupon  man 
should  worii.  But  notwithstanding  these  preeinets 
and  bounds,  let  it  be  beUeved,  and  appeal  therectf 
made  to  time,  with  renunciation  nevertheleaa  to  all 
the  vain  and  abusing  promises  of  alchemists  and 
magicians,  and  such  like  light,  idle,  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous, and  fantastical  wits  and  sects,  that  the  new- 
found world  of  land  was  not  greater  addition  to  the 
ancient  continent,  than  there  remaineth  at  this  day 
a  world  of  inventions  and  sciences  unknown,  having 
respect  to  those  that  are  known,  with  this  difierence, 
that  the  ancient  regions  of  knowledge  will  seem  as 
barbarous,  compared  with  the  new;  as  the  new 
regions  of  people  seem  barbarous,  compared  to  many 
of  the  old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man's 
life  with  new  conunodities,  appeareih  the  esti- 
mation that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided  there- 
unto ;  for  whereas  founders  of  states,  lawgiven^  ex- 
tirpers  of  tyrants,  fiithers  of  the  people,  were  ho- 
noured but  with  the  titles  of  wiwthies  or  demi-gods, 
inventors  were  ever  consecrated  amongst  the  gods 
themselves.  And  if  the  ordinary  ambitimu  of  men 
lead  them  to  seek  the  amplification  of  their  own 
power  in  their  countries,  and  a  better  ambition  than 
that  hath  moved  men  to  seek  the  amplification  of  the 
power  of  their  own  countries  amongst  other  nations; 
better  ngain  and  more  worthy  most  that  aspiring  be, 
which  seeketh  the  amplification  of  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world :  the  rather, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  culpable 
of  much  perturbation  and  injustice  ;  but  this  is  a 
work  truly  divine,  which  eometh  in  aura  leni,  wUb- 
otit  noise  or  oibserratiwi. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  faj  Aat 
port  or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Hajestf,  who  is 
unchangeaUe  in  his  wv^s,  doth  infeUiUy  coDtinoe 
and  observe  t  that  is,  the  felioi^  wherewith  he  hath 
blessed  an  humility  of  mind,  such  aa  rather  labour- 
eth  to  sp^,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volunief 
of  his  creatures,  than  to  solicit  and  urge,  and  as  it 
were  to  invocste  a  man's  own  spirit  to  divine,  and 
give  oracles  unto  him.  For  as  in  the  inquiry  of 
divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man  hath  ever  indined  to 
leave  the  oracles  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in 
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the  mixture  of  tfaeir  own  invenrioiu ;  m  in  the  self- 
nine  manner,  in  inqointion  of  nature,  they  have 
erer  left  the  oracles  of  God's  works,  and  adorned 
the  deeeiTing  and  deformed  imagery,  which  the  on- 
eqail  mirrws  of  their  own  minds  have  re{nv8ented 
nolo  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in 
Ihe  front,  and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesi- 
tation or  reservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no 
Ins  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than 
in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall 
rater  into  it^  •*  except  he  become  first  as  a  little 
chin- 
os tkt  tmptdimntts  of  knmeUdge. 
Being  the  IVth  chapter,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

In  some  things  it  is  more  hard  to  attempt  than 
to  aehiere;  which  feUeth  oat,  when  the  difficulty 
ii  not  BO  much  in  the  matter  or  subject  as  it  is  in 
Ihe  erossDesa  and  indispositimi  of  the  mind  of  man 
Is  think  of  any  anch  thii^,  to  will  or  to  resolve  it| 
end  therefore  Titus  Livins  in  his  declamatory  digrea- 
sioo,  wherein  he  doth  depress  and  extenuate  the 
tumour  of  Alexander's  conquests,  saf  th,  "  NibQ  aliod 
^nam  bene  auaus  vann  eontemnere in  which  «ort 
orthingsit  is  themanoer  of  men  first  to  wonder  that 
soy  meh  thing  should  be  possible,  and  after  it  is 
Ibmid  out,  to  wonder  again  how  the  .world  should 
min  it  so  long.  Of  this  nature  I  take  to  be  the  in- 
ventioo  and  discovery  of  knowledge,  &e. 

Tka  imptdiimenU  tehieh  have  been  in  Ihe  lime*,  ttnd 
in  divereitm  of  wite* 

Being  the  Vth  chapter,  a  small  fragment  in  the 
beginning  of  that  chapter. 

The  encounters  of  the  times  have  been  nothing 
ferourable  and  prosperous  for  the  invention  of  know- 
ledge so  as  it  is  not  only  die  daintiness  of  the  seed 
to  lake,  and  the  ill  mixture  and  unliking  of  the 
ground  to  noarish  w  raise  this  plant,  Imt  the  ill 
Mson  slso  of  the  weather,  by  which  it  hath  been 
eheded  and  blasted.  Especiafly  in  that  the  seasons 
hate  been  proper  to  bring  up  and  set  fwward  other 
aoK  has^  and  indifferent  plants,  whereby  this  of 
koowledge  hath  been  starved  and  overgrown ;  for 
n  the  descent  of  times  always  there  hath  been  some- 
«hat  else  in  reign  and  reputation,  which  hath 
generally  aliened  and  diverted  wits  and  labonts  from 
that  employment 

For  as  for  the  uttermost  antiquity,  which  is  like 
hme  that  muffles  her  head,  and  tells  tales,  T  cumot 
presome  much  of  it ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  imi- 
tue  the  manner  of  those  that  describe  maps,  which 
■ben  they  come  to  snne  far  countries,  whereof  they 
have  no  knowledge,  set  down  how  there  be  great 
vaites  and  deserts  there  :  so  1  am  not  apt  to  affirm 
thst  they  knew  little,  because  what  th^  knew  is 
httU  known  to  us.  Bnt  if  you  will  judge  of  them 
by  the  last  traces  that  remain  to  us,  yon  will  con- 
chde,  though  not  so  scornfully  as  Aristotle  doth, 
that  saith  our  ancestors  were  extreme  gross,  as  those 
that  came  newly  from  being  moold^  out  of  the 
d^.  or  some  ewtUy  substance )  yet  reaamably  and  : 


probably  thus,  that  it  was  widi  then  in  matter 
knowledge,  but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  day. 
For  at  diat  time  the  world  was  altogether  home* 
bred,  every  natioa  looked  little  beymd  their  own 
confines  or  territories^  and  the  world  had  no  diorongh 
lights  then,  as  it  bath  had  since  commerce  and 
navigation,  whereby  there  could  neither  be  that 
contribution  of  wits  one  to  help  another,  nor  that 
variety  of  particulars  for  the  correcting  the  cus- 
tomary conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  collection  of  wits 
of  several  psrts  or  nations,  so  neither  could  there  be 
any  succession  of  wits  of  several  times,  whereby  one 
might  refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  had  not  his- 
tory to  any  purpose.  And  the  manner  of  their  tra- 
ditions was  utterly  unfit  and  unproper  for  amplifi* 
cation  of  knowledge.  And  again,  the  studies  of  those 
times,  you  shall  find,  besides  wars^  incursions,  and 
rapines,  which  were  then  almost  every  where  betwixt 
states  a^f^ning,  the  use  of  leagues  and  confedera- 
cies being  not  then  known,  were  to  populate  by 
multitude  of  wives  and  generation,  a  thing  at  this 
day  in  the  waster  part  of  the  West-Indies  principally 
efiected  1  and  to  build,  sometimes  for  habitMion, 
towns  and  cities ;  sometimes  for  feme  and  memory, 
monuments,  pyramids,  colosses,  and  the  like.  And 
if  there  happened  to  rise  up  any  more  civil  wits; 
then  would  he  found  and  erect  some  new  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  such  as  now  of  late  years,  when 
the  world  was  revolute  almost  to  the  like  rudeness 
and  obscuri^,  we  see  both  in  our  own  nation  and 
abroad  many  examples  of,  as  well  in  a  number  of 
tenures  reserved  npon  men's  lands,  as  in  divers  cus> 
toms  of  towns  and  manors,  being  the  devises  that 
such  wits  wroaght  upon  in  soch  dmes  of  deep  igno< 
ranee,  &e. 

The  impediments  of  knowledge  for  want  of  a  tru9 
eueeeeeion  of  wits,  and  that  hitherto  the  length  of 
one  mar^i  life  hath  been  the  greatest  measure  of 
knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

In  arts  meehanieal  the  first  devise  cometh  shor^ 
est,  and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth.  But  in  sciences 
of  conceit,  the  first  author  goeth  farthest,  and  time 
leeseth  and  corrupteth.  Painting,  artillery,  sailing, 
and  the  like,  grossly  managed  at  first,  by  time  ac- 
commodate and  refined.  The  philosophies  and 
sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates, 
of  most  vigour  at  first,  by  time  degenerated  and  im- 
based.  In  the  former,  many  wits  and  industries 
contributed  in  one.  In  the  latter  many  men's  wits 
spent  to  deprave  the  wit  of  one. 

The  error  is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the  re- 
ceiver. He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to 
deliver  it  in  such  fwm  as  may  be  soonest  believed, 
and  not  as  may  easiliest  be  examined.  He  tliat  re- 
ceiveth  knowle^  desireth  rather  present  satisbe- 
tion  than  expectant  seuch,  and  m  rather  not  to 
doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh  the  author 
not  to  lay  open  his  weakness :  and  sloth  maketh  the 
disciple  not  to  know  hia  strength. 

Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prises, 
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to  be  a  profonnd  interpreter  and  commenter,  to  be  a 
sharp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
compoottder  and  abridger.  And  this  ia  the  unfot^ 
tunate  succession  of  wits  which  the  world  hath  jet 
had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge  goeth 
not  on  husbanded  ot  improred,  bnt  wasted  and  de- 
cayed. For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that  will 
nerer  arise  again  higher  than  the  level  frtan  which 
it  feU.  And  therefore  to  go  beyond  Aristotle  by  the 
light  of  Aristotle,  is  to  think  that  a  borrowed  light 
can  increase  the  original  light  from  whom  it  is  taken. 
So  then,  no  true  succession  of  wits  having  been  in 
the  world ;  either  we  mast  conclude,  that  knowledge 
)8  but  a  task  for  one  man's  life,  and  then  vain  was 
the  complaint,  that  "  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long 
or  else,  Uiat  the  knowledge  that  now  is,  is  but  a 
shmb ;  and  not  that  tree  which  is  never  dangerous, 
bat  where  it  is  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  good  and 
evil ;  which  desire  ever  riseth  npm  an  appetite  to 
elect,  and  not  to  obey,  and  so  eontaineth  in  it  a 
manifest  defection. 

That  the  pretended  succession  of  wits  hath  been 
evil  placed,  /orasmueh  as  after  variety  of  sects 
and  q>inions,  the  most  popular  and  not  the  truest 
prevailelk  and  weareth  out  the  rest. 

Being  the  Tilth  chapter,  a  fragment. 
It  is  sensible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  first 
into  search  and  inquiry,  according  to  the  several 
frames  and  compositions  of  their  understanding, 
they  light  upon  difiering  conceits,  and  so  all  opin- 
ions and  doubts  are  beaten  over;  and  then  men 
having  made  a  taste  of  all,  wax  weary  of  variety, 
and  so  reject  the  worst,  and  hold  themselves  to  the 
best,  either  some  one  if  it  be  eminent;  or  some  two 
or  three,  if  they  be  in  some  equality ;  which  after- 
wards are  received  and  carried  im,  and  the  rest 
extinct 

Bnt  truth  is  contrary ;  and  that  time  is  like  a 
river,  which  earrieth  down  things  which  are  light 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowueth  that  which 
is  sad  and  weigh^.  For  howsoever  governments 
have  sevenQ  fonns,  sometimes  one  governing,  some- 
times few,  sometimes  the  multitude  t  yet  the  state 
of  knowledge  is  ever  a  democracy,  and  that  prevail- 
eth  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  con- 
ceits of  people.  As  for  example,  there  is  no  great 
doubt,  but  he  that  did  put  the  beginnings  of  things 
to  be  solid,  void,  and  motion  to  the  centre,  was  in 
better  earnest  than  he  that  put  matter,  form,  and 
shift ;  or  he  that  pot  the  mind,  motion,  and  matter. 
For  no  man  shall  enter  into  inquisition  of  nature, 
but  shall  pass  by  that  opinion  of  Democritus ;  where- 
as he  shidl  never  come  near  the  other  two  opinions, 
hot  leave  them  aloof,  for  the  schotds  and  table-talk. 
Tet  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  because  they  be 
both  agreeable  to  popular  sense,  and  the  one  was 
uttered  with  sabtilty  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  the  other  with  a  s^le  of  ornament  and  majes^, 
did  hold  out,  and  the  other  give  place,  &e. 


0/  the  impediments  of  knowledge^  in  handling  it  fiy 
parts,  and  in  slipping  off  partieular  tetenees  Jinm 
the  root  and  stock  of  universal  knowledge. 
Being  the  Vlllth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

Cicero  the  wtior,  willing  to  magnify  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  tberenpoa  spending^  many  woids  to 
maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  shop  at  good 
words  and  elegancies,  bnt  a  treasury  and  reeeipt  of 
all  knowledges,  so  Hr  forth  as  may  ai^wrtain  to  the 
handling  and  moving  of  the  minds  and  affection*  of 
men  by  speech;  maketh  great  complaint  of  the 
school  of  Socrates;  that  whereas  before  his  time 
the  same  professors  of  wisdom  in  Greece  did  pre- 
tend to  teach  an  universal  sapience  and  knowledge 
both  of  matter  and  words,  Socrates  divorced  them, 
and  withdrew  philosophy,  and  left  rhetoric  to  itaelC 
which  by  that  destitutioQ  became  but  a  barren  and 
unnoble  science.  And  in  particular  sciences  we  see, 
that  if  men  fall  to  snbdiride  their  labours,  as  to  be 
an  oculist  in  physic,  or  to  be  perfect  in  eome  one 
title  of  the  law,  or  the  like,  they  may  prove  ready 
and  subtile,  bat  not  deep  or  sufficient,  no,  not  in  that 
sobject  which  they  do  particularly  attend,  becaose 
ct  that  consent  which  it  hath  with  Uie  rest  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  of  the  chain  of 
sciences,  how  they  are  linked  together,  insMuneh  u 
the  Grecians,  who  had  terms  at  wiU,  have  fitted  it 
of  a  name  of  Circle-Learning.  Nevertheless,  I  diat 
hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards  die  advance- 
ment and  farther  invention  of  knowledge,  that  par- 
ticular arts  and  sciences  have  been  disinccnporated 
from  general  knowledge,  do  not  understand  one  and 
the  same  thing,  which  Cicero's  discourse  and  the 
note  and  conceit  of  the  Grecians  in  their  word  Cir- 
cle-Learning do  intend.  For  I  mean  not  that  use 
which  one  science  hath  of  another  for  ornament  or 
help  in  practice,  as  the  orator  hath  of  knowleage 
of  afi'ections  for  moving,  or  as  militaiy  science  may 
have  use  of  geometry  for  fortifications ;  bnt  I  mesn 
it  directly  of  that  use  fay  way  of  supply  of  light  and 
infivmation,  which  the  particulars  and  instances  of 
one  science  do  yield  and  present  finr  the  framing  or 
correcting  of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  their 
very  truth  and  notion.  And  therefore  that  example 
of  oculists  and  title  lawyers  doth  come  nearer  my 
conceit  than  the  other  two ;  for  sciences  distinguished 
have  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge  to  be 
augmented  and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  there- 
of ;  as  well  as  the  parts  and  members  of  a  science 
have  upon  the  maxims  of  the  same  science,  and  the 
mutual  light  and  consent  which  one  part  receivcth 
of  another.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  Copemi. 
CQS  in  astronomy,  which  astronomy  itself  cannot 
-eome^  because  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the 
appearances ;  yet  natural  philosophy  doth  correct 
On  the  oHier  side,  if  some  of  the  ancient  philoeophers 
had  been  perfect  in  their  observations  of  astronomy, 
and  had  called  them  to  counsel  when  they  made 
Aeir  principles  and  first  axioms,  they  would  never 
have  divided  their  philosophy,  as  the  cosmographei* 
do  their  descriptions  by  globes,  making  one  philoso- 
phy for  heaven,  and  another  fqr  under  heaven,  as 
in  efl^t  they  do. 
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So  if  the  moral  pbUosopherSi  that  have  spent 
loch  an  inlhule  quantity  of  debate  touching  good 
and  the  highest  good,  had  east  their  eye  abroad 
ufoa  utnre,  and  beheld  the  appetite  that  is  in  all 
thingB  to  receive  and  to  give;  the  one  motion  affect- 
ing presemtion,  and  the  other  multiplication; 
which  appetites  are  most  evidently  seen  in  living 
emtmes,  in  the  pleasure  of  nourishnient  and  genera- 
tioot  sod  in  man  do  make  the  aptest  and  most 
Bitarsl  division  of  all  his  desnes,  being  either  of 
stue  of  iJeasore,  or  sense  of  power ;  and  in  the 
mireiial  frame  of  the  world  are  figured,  the  one  in 
ihe  beams  of  heaven  which  issue  forth,  and  the 
other  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  which  takes  in :  and 
agiin,  if  they  had  observed  the  motion  of  eongruity, 
or  sitnstion  of  the  parts  in  respect  of  the  wh<de, 
nident  in  so  many  particnlara ;  and  lastly,  if  they 
bid  eonridered  the  motim,  ftmiltar  in  attraction  ot 
things,  to  approach  to  that  which  is  higher  in  the 
umt  kmd :  when,  by  these  observations,  so  easy 
and  concarring  in  natural  philosophy,  they  should 
hsTe  round  out  this  quaternion  of  good,  in  enjoying 
or  fruition,  effecting  or  operation,  consenting  or  pro- 
portion, and  approach  or  assumption ;  they  would 
hiTC  saved  and  abridged  much  of  their  long  and 
vandoing  discourses  of  pleasure,  virtue,  duty,  and 
idigioD.  So  likewise  in  this  same  logic  and  rhetoric, 
or  sets  of  ailment  and  grace  of  speech,  if  the 
gml  masters  of  them  would  but  have  gone  a  form 
lover,  and  lodced  but  into  the  observatioaa  of  gram- 
mir  eonceraing  the  kinds  of  words,  their  derivatioM, 
deflexions,  and  syntax,  specially  enriching  the  same, 
vith  die  helps  of  several  languages,  with  their 
diBeiii^  proprieties  of  words,  i^nsea^  and  tropes ; 
tbej  night  have  found  ont  more  and  better  footsteps 
ofcoDiDon  reason,  help  of  disputation,  and  advantages 
of  nriUation,  than  many  of  these  which  they  have 
propounded.  So  again,  a  man  should  be  thought  to 
dallj,  if  he  did  note  how  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and 
ntwic  are  many  of  them  the  same.  The  repetitions 
■nd  traductions  in  speech,  and  the  reports  and  hannt- 
ings  of  sotmds  in  music,  are  the  very  same  things. 
Plutarch  hath  almost  made  a  book  of  the  Laced»- 
Bwnian  kind  of  jesting,  which  joined  every  pleasure 
»ith  distaste.  "  Sir,"  said  a  man  of  art  to  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  when  he  controlled  him  in  his 
**  God  forbid  your  fnrtune  should  be  such  as 
to  know  diese  things  better  dian  I."  In  taxing  his 
^noranee  In  his  art,  he  represented  to  him  the-perw 
peloal  greatness  of  faia  fortune,  leaving  him  no  vacant 
tiae  far  so  mean  a  ^U.  Now  in  nmsie  It  is  caie 
of  the  ordinariest  flfiwers  to  foil  from  a  discord,  or 
hsid  tone,  npon  a  sweet  accord.  The  figure  that 
Cicero  and  the  rest  commend,  as  one  of  the  best 
point!  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine  checking  of 
npectstiffl],  is  no  less  well  known  to  the  musicians, 
when  they  have  a  special  grace  in  flying  the  close 
or  tadence.  And  these  are  no  allusions  but  direct 
Mmmimities,  the  same  delights  of  the  mind  being 
to  be  found  not  only  in  music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral 
philosophy,  policy,  and  other  knowledges,  and  that 
■ihseDre  in  the  one,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the 
;  yea,  and  that  discovered  in  the  one,  which  is 
Ht  found  at  all  in  the  odieri  and  so  one  idenee 


greatly  aiding  to  the  invention  and  augmentation  of 
another.  And  therefore,  without  this  intercourse, 
the  axioma  of  sciences  will  foil  ont  to  be  neither  full 
nor  true ;  but  will  be  such  opinions,  as  Aristotle  in 
some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when  he  saith, 
"  These  are  the  opinions  of  persons  that  have  respect 
but  to  a  few  things."  So  then  we  see,  that  this  note 
leadeth  us  to  an  administration  of  knowledge  in  some 
such  order  and  policy,  as  the  king  of  Spwn,  in  re- 
gard of  his  great  dominions,  nseth  in  state :  who^ 
though  be  hath  particular  councils  for  several  conn* 
tries  and  affliirs,  yet  hath  one  council  of  state,  or  last 
resort,  that  reeeiveth  the  advertisements  and  certifi- 
cates from  aU  the  rest.  Hitherto  of  the  dhrersion, 
mcceerion,  and  conference  <^  wits. 

That  the  end  and  teope  of  knowledge  hath  been 
generally  mistaken,  and  that  men  were  never  aell 
advised  what  it  teas  they  sought. 

Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately  preceding 
the  Inventory,  and  inducing  the  same. 

It  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  Isbours 
of  men  have  been  converted  to  the  severe  and  origi- 
nal inquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  in  those  who  have 
pretended,  what  hurt  hath  been  done  by  the  affects 
tion  of  professors;  and  the  distraetttm  of  such  as  wen 
no  professors ;  and  how  there  was  never  in  effect 
any  conjunction  or  combination  of  wits  in  the  fint 
and  inducing  search,  but  that  every  man  wrought 
apart,  and  wonU  either  have  his  own  way,  or  else 
would  go  no  forther  than  his  guide,  having  in  tha 
one  ease  Uie  bonoqr  of  a  first;  and  in  the  other  the 
ease  of  a  second;  and  lastly,  how  in  the  descent 
and  coottnuance  of  wits  and  labonn,  the  aneeesrion 
hath  been  in  the  most  popular  and  weak  opinions, 
like  unto  the  weakest  natures,  which  many  times 
have  most  children ;  and  in  them  also  the  condition 
of  succession  hath  been  rather  to  defend  and  to 
adorn,  than  to  add  t  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  addition 
to  be  rather  a  refining  of  a  part,  than  an  increase  of 
the  whole.  But  the  impediments  of  time  and  acci- 
dents, though  they  have  wrought  a  general  indispo- 
sition, yet  are  they  not  so  peremptory  and  binding,  aa 
the  internal  impediments  and  clouds  in  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man,  whereof  it  now  foUoweth  to  speak. 

The  Scripture,  spesking  of  the  worst  sort  of  error, 
saith,  "  Errare  fecit  eos  in  invto  et  oon  in  via."  For 
a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by  rounding  up  and 
down  ]  hut  if  men  have  failed  in  tiieir  very  direction 
and  address,  that  error  will  never  by  good  fortune 
correct  itselC  Now  it  hath  fbred  with  men  in  their 
eontem^ations,  as  Seneca  saith  it  fareth  with  them 
in  dieir  acticns,  "  De  partibus  vit«  quisque  deliberat, 
de  summa  nemo."  A  course  very  ordinary  with 
men  who  receive  for  the  most  part  their  final  ends 
from  the  inclination  of  their  nature,  or  from  common 
example  and  opinion,  never  questioning  or  examin- 
ing them,  or  reducing  them  to  any  clear  certainty  g 
and  use  only  to  call  themselves  to  account  and  de- 
liberation touching  the  means  and  second  ends,  and 
thereby  set  themsdves  in  the  right  way  to  the  wrong 
place.  So  likewise  npon  the  natural  curiosity  and 
desire  to  know,  they  have  put  themaelves  in  way 
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without  foresight  or  consideration  of  their  journey's 
end. 

For  I  6nd  that  even  those  that  have  sought  know- 
ledge for  itself  and  not  for.benefit,  or  ostentation,  or 
any  practical  enablement  in  the  course  of  their  life, 
have  nevertheless  propounded  to  themselves  a  wrong 
mark,  namely,  sstisfaction,  which  men  call  truth,  and 
not  operation.  For  as  in  the  courts  and  services  of 
princes  and  states,  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  give 
satisfaction  than  to  do  the  business;  so  in  the  in- 
quiring of  causes  and  reasons  it  is  much  easier  to 
find  out  such  causes  as  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  man, 
and  quiet  objections,  than  such  causes  as  will  direct 
him  and  give  him  light  to  new  experiences  and  in- 
ventions. And  this  did  Celsusnote  wisely  and  truly, 
how  that  the  causes  which  are  in  use,  and  whereof 
the  knowledges  now  received  do  consist,  were  in 
time  minors  and  subsequents  to  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  particulars,  oat  of  which  they  were  induced  and 
collected  :  and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  thpse 
causes  which  discovered  particulars,  but  only  the 
particulars  being  first  found,  men  did  fall  on  gloss- 
ing and  discoursing  of  the  causes ;  which  is  the 
reason,  why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath  the  curse 
of  barrenness,  and  is  courtesan-like,  for  pleasure, 
and  not  for  fruit  Nay,  to  compare  it  rightly,  the 
strange  fiction  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation  of 
Scylla,  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this  phi- 
losophy and  knowledge :  a  fair  woman  upward  in 
the  piuta  of  show,  but  when  yon  come  to  the  parts 
of  use  and . generation,  barking  monsters;  for  no 
better  are  the  endless  distorted  questions,  which 
ever  have  been,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  the  end 
and  womb  of  such  knowledge.  ..... 

But  yet,  nevertheless,  here  I  may  be  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  some  which  may  have  much  in  their 
pen  the  referring  sciences  to  action  and  the  use  of 
nan,  which  mean  quite  another  matter  than  I  do. 
For  they  mean  a  contriving  of  directions,  and  pre- 
cepts for  readiness  of  practice,  which  I  discommend 
not,  so  it  be  not  occasion  that  some  quantity  of  the 
science  be  lost ;  for  else  it  will  be  such  a  piece  of 
husbandly,  as  to  put  away  a  manor  lying  somewhat 
scattered,  to  buy  in  a  close  that  lieth  handsomely 
about  a  dwelling.  But  my  intention  contrariwise  is 
to  increase  and  multiply  the  revenues  and  posses- 
sions of  man,  and  not  to  trim  up  only,  or  order  with 
conveniency  the  grounds  whereof  he  is  already 
stated.  Wherefore  the  better  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, that  I  mean  nothing  less  than  words,  and 
directly  to  demonstrate  the  point  which  we  are  now 
npon,  that  is,  what  is  the  true  end,  scope,  or  office 
of  knowledge,  which  I  have  set  down  to  consist  not 
in  any  plandble,  delectable,  reverend,  or  admired 
discourse,  or  any  satisbctory  arguments,  but  in 
effecting  and  working,  and  in  discovery  of  particu- 
lars not  revealed  before,  for  the  better  endowment  and 
help  of  man's  life ;  I  have  thought  good  to  make, 
ns  it  were,  a  kalendar,  or  inventory  of  the  wealth, 
furniture,  or  means  of  man,  according  to  his  present 
estate,  as  far  as  it  is  known  ;  which  I  do  not  to 
show  any  universality  of  sense  or  knowledge,  and 
much  less  to  make  a  satire  of  reprehension  in  re- 
spect of  wants  and  errors,  but  partly  because  cogi- 


tatiima  new  had  need  of  some  groMness  and  inoi^ 
cation  to  make  them  perceived,  and  chiefly  to  the 
end,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  upon  the  aecomit 
and  state  now  made  and  cast  up,  it  may  appear  what 
increase  this  new  manner  of  use  and  administration 
of  the  stock,  if  it  be  once  planted,  shall  tving  with 
it  hereaHer;  and  for  the  time  present,  in  case  I 
should  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and  re* 
veal  this  new  light  as  I  purpose,  yet  I  may  at  the 
least  give  some  awaking  note,  both  of  the  wants  in 
man's  present  condition,  and  the  nature  of  the  sop- 
plies  to  be  wished;  thongh  fin-mine  own  part  neither 
do  I  much  build  upon  my  present  antieipatioD^ 
neither  do  I  think  ourselves  yet  teamed  or  wise 
enough  to  wish  reasonably ;  for  as  it  asks  some 
knowledge  to  demand  a  question  not  impertinent ; 
so  it  asketh  some  sense,  to  make  a  wish  not  absurd. 

The  Inventory,  or  an  enumeration  and  view  of  ntm* 
tiont  already  discovered  in  use,  ti^ether  wilA  a 
note  of  the  wants,  and  the  nature  of  the  supplies. 

Being  the  Xth  chapter  i  and  this  a  small  fragment 
thereof  being  the  preface  to  the  Inventory. 

The  plainest  method,  and  most  directly  pertinent 
to  this  intention,  will  be  to  make  distribution  of 
sciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their  portiois, 
according  to  the  use  and  tribute  which  they  yield 
and  render  to  the  cmditions  of  man's  life,  and  under 
those  several  uses,  being  as  several  offices  of  pro- 
visions, to  charge  and  tax  what  may  be  reasonaUy 
exacted  or  demanded,  not  guiding  ourselves  neither 
by  the  poverty  of  experiences  and  probations,  nor 
according  to  the  vanity  of  credobus  imaginatttms; 
and  then  upon  those  charges  and  taxatioaa  to  dis- 
tiiiguish  and  present  ss  it  were,  in  several  ctdnmns, 
what  is  extant  and  already  found,  and  what  is  de- 
fective and  ftrther  to  be  provided.  Of  which  pro- 
visions, because  in  many  of  them,  after  the  manner 
of  slothful  and  faulty  officers  and  accomptants,  it 
will  be  returned,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  no  such  are 
to  be  had,  it  will  be  fit  to  give  some  light  of  the 
nature  of  the  supplies,  whereby  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  they  are  to  be  compassed  and  procured. 
And  yet  nevertheless  on  the  other  side  again,  it  will 
be  as  fit  to  check  and  control  the  vain  and  void 
assignations  and  gifts,  whereby  certain  ignorant, 
extravagant,  and  abusing  wits  have  pretended  to 
endue  the  state  of  man  with  wonders,  differing  as 
much  from  truth  in  nature,  as  Cssar's  Commentaries 
differeth  from  the  acts  of  King  Arthur,  or  Hnw  of 
Bonrdeaux,  in  sttHy.  For  it  is  true  diat  Csesar  did 
greater  things  than  those  idle  wits  had  the  aoAwity 
to  feign  their  snpposed  worthies  to  have  done;  ^ 
he  did  them  not  in  that  monstrous  and  fabolm 
manner. 

The  chapter  inmediately  following  the  Inventay. 
Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  Aereofl 

It  appeareth  then,  what  is  now  in  proposition, 
not  by  genera]  circumlocution,  but  by  particular  note, 
no  former  philosophy  varied  in  terms  or  method; 
no  new  placet  or  speculation  upon  particulan  al- 
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md^  known ;  no  referring  to  action,  by  any  manual 
ofpraetiee;  but  the  revealingand  discovering  of  new 
inTenti^ns  and  operations.  This  to  be  done  without 
the  errors  and  conjectures  of  art,  or  the  length  or 
diffieDltierof  experience  i  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
which  inventicKis  have  been  described  as  they  coald 
bediseoTered;  fin:  ^our  eye  cannot  pass  one  kenning 
without  ftrther  sailing :  only  we  have  stood  upon 
Ae  best  advantages  of  the  notions  received,  as  upon 
s  mount,  to  Aow  the  knowledges  adjacent  and  con- 
fining. If  therefore  the  true  end  of  knowledge,  not 
propounded,  hath  bred  large  error,  the  best  and  per- 
r«test  condition  of  the  same  end,  not  perceived,  will 
aase  some  decIinatitHi.  For  when  the  butt  is  set 
Dp,  men  need  not  rove,  but  except  the  white  be 
placed,  men  cannot  level.  This  peifection  we  mean, 
not  in  the  worth  of  the  effects,  bat  in  the  nature  of 
the  direction ;  for  our  purpose  is  not  to  sfir  up  men's 
hopes,  but  to  guide  their  travels.  The  fulnestftof 
direction  to  work,  and  produce  any  effect,  consisteth 
in  two  conditions,  certainty  and  liberty.  Certainty 
i%  when  the  direetim  is  not  only  tme  for  the  most 
put,  but  inbllible.  Liberty  is,  when  the  direction 
is  not  restrained  to  some  definite  means,  bnt  com- 
prebendeth  all  the  means  and  ways  possible;  for 
the  poet  saith  well,  "  Saptentibus  andique  latte  sunt 
nc;"  and  where  there  is  the  greatest  plurality  of 
change,  there  is  the  greatest  singularity  of  choice. 
Besides  as  a  conjectural  direction  maketh  a  casual 
tflect,  so  a  particular  and  restrained  direction  is  no 
less  casual  than  uncertain.  For  those  particular 
mnne  whereunto  it  is  tied,  may  be  out  of  your  power, 
or  may  be  accompanied  with  an  overvalue  of  preju- 
dice ;  and  so  if  for  want  of  certainty  in  direction, 
TOO  are  frustrated  in  success,  for  want  of  variety  in 
direction  you  are  stopped  in  attempt  If  therefore 
7oar  direction  be  certaint  it  mnst  refinr  you,  and 
pant  yon  to  somewhat,  which  if  it  be  present^  the 
eBect  yoo  seek  will  of  necessi^  fidlow,  else  may 
jn  perform  and  not  obtaio.  If  it  be  free,  then  most 
it  rdfer  yon  to  somewhat,  which  if  it  be  absent  the 
efito  yon  seek  will  of  necessi^  wiUidraw,  else  may 
JOB  have  power  and  not  attempt.  This  notion 
AriitoUe  had  in  light,  though  not  in  use.  For  the 
two  commended  rules  by  him  set  down,  whereby  the 
axioms  of  sciences  are  precepted  to  be  made  con- 
nrtible,  and  which  the  latter  men  have  not  without 
^gancy  somamed,  the  one  the  rule  of  truth,  be- 
eaiiM  it  preventeth  deceit ;  the  other  the  rule  of 
pmdence,  because  it  freeth  election ;  are  the  same 
thing  in  speculation  and  affirmation,  which  we  now 
ohterve.  An  example  will  make  my  meaning  at- 
tained, and  yet  perease  make  it  thought  that  they 
■ItaiDed  it  not. 

Let  the  effect  to  be  prodoced  be  whiteness ;  let 
the  fint  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  inters 
Bh^M,  or  broken  in  small  portion  together,  white- 
Mis  wfll  ei»ae )  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking  of  the 
«sys  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  like.  This  di- 
Rction  is  certain,  bnt  very  particular ;  and  restrain, 
ed,  being  tied  but  to  air  and  water.  Let  the  second 
direction  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as  before  with 
any  transparent  body,  such  nevertheless  as  is  unco- 
Wed  and  more  grossly  transparent  than  air  itself 
vou  1.  Q 


that  then,  &c,  as  glass  or  crystal,  being  beaten  to 
fine  powder,  by  the  interposition  of  the  air  becometh 
white ;  the  white  of  an  egg,  being  clear  of  itself  receiv- 
ing air  by  agitation  becometh  white,  receiving  air  by 
concoction  becometh  white ;  here  you  are  freed  from 
water,  and  advanced  to  a  clear  body,  and  still  tied  to 
air.  Let  tbe  third  direction  exclude  or  remove  the 
restraint  of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber,  sap- 
phires, &c.  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become 
white  in  wine  and  beer;  which  brought  to  froth, 
become  white.  Let  the  fourth  direction  exclude 
the  restraint  of  a  body  more  grossly  transparent  than 
air,  as  in  flame,  beiiig  a  body  compounded  between 
air  and  a  finer  substance  than  air :  which  flame,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  smoke,  which  is  the  third  sub- 
stance that  incorporateth  itself  and  dieth,  the  flame 
would  be  more  perfect  white.  In  all  these  four  di- 
ret^oms  air  still  beareth  a  part.  Let  the  fifth  di- 
rection then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both  transparent, 
but  in  an  unequal  degree,  be  mingled  as  before, 
whiteness  will  follow  t  as  oil  and  water  beaten  to 
an  cdntment,  though  by  settling,  the  air  which 
gatbereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporate,  yet  remain- 
eth  white:  and  the  powder  of  glass,  or  crystal  put 
into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth  place,  yet  re- 
maineth  white,  though  not  so  perfect.  Now  are  you 
freed  from  air,  but  still  are  yoo  tied  to  transparent 
bodies.  To  ascend  ftrther  by  scale  I  do  forbear, 
partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the  example  to  an 
over-great  length,  but  chiefly  because  it  would  open 
that  which  in  this  work  I  determine  to  reserve  ;  for 
to  pass  through  the  whole  history  and  observations  of 
colours  and  objects  visible,  were  too  long  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  our  purpose  is  now  to  give  an  Example 
of  a  free  direction,  thereby  to  distinguish  and  de- 
scribe it:  and  not  to  set  down  a  form  of  interpreta- 
tion how  to  recover  and  attain  it.  But  as  we  iattod 
not  now  to  reveal,  so  we  are  circumspect  not  to 
lead ;  and  therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  re- 
tnming  to  oor  purpose  in  hand,  we  admit  the  sixA 
direction  to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies, 
which  are  unequal  eqaally,  that  is,  in  a  simple  pro- 
portion, do  represent  whiteness ;  we  will  explain 
this,  though  we  induce  it  not.  It  is  then  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  absolute  equality  produceth  transpa- 
rence, inequality  in'  simple  order  or  proportion  pro- 
duceth whiteness,  inequality  in  compound  or  re- 
spective order  or  proportion  produceth  other  colours, 
and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  produceth  black- 
ness; which  diversity,  if  so  gross  a  demonstration 
be  needful,  may  be  signified  by  four  tables;  a  blank, 
a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley ;  whereof  the  fret  is 
evident  to  admit  great  variety.  Out  of  this  assei^ 
tion  are  satisfied  a  multitude  of  effects  and  observa- 
tions, as  that  whiteness  and  blackness  are  roost  in- 
compatible with  transparence  j  that  whiteness  keep- 
eth  light,  and  blackness  stoppeth  light,  but  neither 
passed)  it;  that  whiteness  or  blackness  are  never 
produced  in  rainbows,  diamonds,  crystals,  and  the 
like;  that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye;  that  whiteness  seemeth  to  have  an 
affinity  with  dryness,  and  blackness  with  moisture; 
that  adustipn  causeth  blackness,  and  calcination 
whiteness  {  that  flowers  are  generally  of  fresh  eo- 
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lours,  and  rarely  black,  &c.  all  which  I  do  now 
mendoQ  confusedly  by  way  of  derivation,  and  not  by 
way  of  induction.  The  sixth  direction,  which  I 
haye  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and  competent 
liberty,  for  whiteness  fixed  and  inherent ;  but  not 
for  whiteness  fantastical,  or  appearing,  as  shall  be 
afterwards  touched.  But  first  do  you  need  a  redoc- 
tion  back  to  certainty  or  verity ;  for  it  is  not  all 
position  or  contextnre  of  unequal  bodies  that  will 
produce  colours  ;  for  aqua  fortis,  oil  of  ntriol,  &e. 
more  manifestly,  and  many  other  sobstBDces  more 
obscurely,  do  conast  irf  Tery  unequal  partly  which 
yet  are  transparent  and  dear.  Therefwe  the  re* 
duetion  must  be,  that  die  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies 
80  intermingled  as  before,  be  of  m  certain  grossness, 
or  m^^tude ;  for  the  unequalities  which  move  the 
sight  must  have  a  farther  dimension  and  quali^, 
than  those  which  operate  many  other  effects.  Some 
few  grains  of  saffron  will  give  a  tincture  to  a  tun  of 
water,  but  so  many  grains  of  civet  will  give  a  per- 
fume to  a  whole  chamber  of  air.  And  therefore 
when  Democritus,  from  whom  Epicurus  did  borrow 
it,  held  that  the  positiMH  of  the  solid  portions  was 
the  cause  of  colours ;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  this 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  ,  the  portions 
are  required  to  be  of  some  magnitude.  And  this  is 
one  cause  why  colours  have  little  inwardness  and 
neeessitude  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  things, 
those  things  resembling  in  eolonr,  which  otherwise 
differ  most,  as  salt  and  sugar :  and  eontmriwise  dif- 
fining  in  eolonr,  which  otherwise  resemUe  most,  as 
the  white  and  blue  violets,  and  the  several  veins  of 
one  agate  or  marble,  by  reason  that  other  virtues 
consist  in  more  subtile  pruportions  than  colours  do; 
and  yet  are  there  virtues  and  natures  which  require 
a  grosser  magnitude  than  colours,  as  well  as  scents 
and  divers  other  require  a  more  subtile ;  for  as  the 
portion  of  a  body  will  give  forth  scent,  which  is  too 
small  to  be  seen,  so  the  portion  of  a  body  will  show 
colours,  which  is  too  small  to  be  endued  with 
weight;  and  therefore  one  of  the  prophets  with 
great  elegancy  describing  how  all  creatures  carry 
no  proportion  towards  God  the  Creator,  saith,  "  that 
all  the  nations  in  respect  of  him  are  like  the  dust 
upon  the  balance  t"  which  is  a  thing  appeareth,  but 
weigheth  not.  But  to  return,  there  resteth  a  forther 
freeing  of  this  rizth  direction :  for  Ae  clearness  of 
a  river  or  stream  showeth  white  at  a  distance,  and 
crystalline  glasses  deliver  the  face  or  any  other  ob- 
ject falsified  in  whiteness,  and  long  beholding  the 
snow,  to  a  weak  eye,  giveth  an  impression  of  azure, 
rather  than  of  whiteness.  So  as  for  whiteness  in 
apparition  only,  and  representation,  by  tfie  qualify- 
ing of  the  light,  altering  the  intermedium,  or  affect- 
ing the  eye  itself,  it  reacheth  not.  But  you  must 
free  your  direction  to  the  producing  of  such  an  in- 
cidence, impression,  or  operation,  as  may  cause  a 
precise  and  determinate  passion  of  the  eye,  a  matter 
which  is  much  more  easy  to  induce  than  that  which 
we  have  passed  through ;  but  yet  because  it  hath  a 
full  coherence  both  with  that  act  radiation,  which 
hath  hitherto  been  conceived  and  termed  so  nnpro- 
perly  and  untmlyt  by  some,  an  effluxion  of  spiritual 
species,  and  by  others,  an  investing  of  the  inter- 


medium, with  a  motitm  which  successively  is  con- 
veyed to  the  eye,  and  with  the  act  of  sense,  wherein 
I  should  likewise  open  that  which  I  think  good  to 
withdraw,  I  will  omit. 

Neither  do  I  cmitend,  but  that  this  notion,  whtcfa 
I  call  the  freeing  of  a  direction  in  the  received  phi- 
losophies, as  far  as  a  swimming  anticipation  could 
take  hold,  might  be  perceived  and  discerned ;  being 
not  much  other  matter  than  that  which  they  did  not 
only  aim  at  in  the  two  rules  of  axioms  before  re- 
membered, bat  mon  neariy  also  than  that  which 
th^  term  the  fmn  m  fonnal  cause,  or  that  which 
they  call  the  true  difference ;  both  which  neverthe- 
less, it  seemeth,  they  propound  rather  as  imposn- 
tnlities  and  wishes^  Uun  as  things  widiin  the  eom- 
pass  of  hnman  comprehensim :  for  Plato  easteth 
his  burthen,  end  saith,  "  that  he  will  revere  bim  as 
a  God,  that  can  truly  divide  and  define which  can- 
not be  but  by  true  forms  and  differences,  wherein  I 
join  hands  with  him,  confessing  as  much,  as  yet 
assuming  to  myself  little ;  for  if  any  man  can,  by 
the  strength  of  his  anticipations,  find  out  forms,  I 
will  magnify  him  with  the  foremost.  But  as  any 
of  them  would  say,  that  if  divers  things,  which 
many  men  know  by  instruction  and  obeervatioo, 
another  knew  revelation,  and  without  those 
means,  they  would  take  him  for  somewhat  sopeN 
natural  and  ffivine;  so  I  do  acknowledge,  that  if  any 
man  can  by  antidpatiims  reach  to  that  which  a  weak 
and  infericMT  wit  maf  attain  to  by  interpretation,  he 
cannot  receive  too  high  a  title.  Nay,  I  for  my  part 
do  indeed  admire  to  see  how  far  some  of  them  luve 
proceeded  by  their  anticipations ;  but  how  ?  it  is  ss 
I  wonder  at  some  blind  men,  to  see  what  shift  they 
make  without  their  eye-sight ;  thinking  with  myself 
that  if  I  were  blind,  I  could  hardly  do  it  Again, 
Aristotle's  school  confesaeth,  that  there  is  no  true 
knowledge  but  by  causes,  no  true  cause  but  the  form, 
no  true  form  known  except  one,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  allow  ;  and  therefore  thus  far  their  evi- 
dence standeth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there 
hath  been  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  knowledge,  and 
that  we  {MopoDnd  now  that  which  is  agreed  to  be 
worthiest  to  be  songht,  and  hardest  to  be  fbdnd. 
There  wanteth  now  a  part  very  necessary,  not  bf 
way  of  supply,  but  by  way  of  caution :  fm  as  it  is 
seen  for  the  most  part,  that  the  outward  tokens  and 
badge  of  excellency  and  perfection  are  more  incident 
to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that  whidi  is 
true,  but  for  a  meaner  and  baser  sort  ;  as  a  duUine 
is  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  spinel,  and  a 
counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  true  angel, 
than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  China  gold;  in 
like  manner,  the  direction  carrieth  a  resemblance 
of  a  true  direction  in  verity  and  liberty,  which  in- 
deed is  no  direction  at  all.  For  though  your  direc- 
timi  seem  to  be  certain  and  free,  by  pointing  yoo  to 
nature  that  is  unseparabte  f^m  the  nature  you  in- 
quire upon ;  yet  if  it  do  not  carry  you  on  a  degree 
or  remove  nearer  to  aetioni  operation,  or  light,  to 
make  or  produce,  it  is  but  superficial  and  counter- 
feit Wherefore  to  secnre  and  warrant  what  is  a 
true  direction,  though  that  general  note  I  have  given 
be  pospicuouB  in  itself  for  a  man  AaU  toon  cast 
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vitli  hiiueU;  whether  he  be  ever  the  new  to  efiieet 
and  operate  or  no^  or  whether  he  have  won  but  an 
abiinet  or  TSiied  notion,  yet  tar  better  instru^on  I 
will  deliver  three  particolar  note*  of  cantioD.  The 
fint  a,  that  Ae  nature  discovered  be  more  original 
than  the  natnre  supposed,  and  not  mom  secondary, 
or  of  the  like  degree :  as  to  make  a  stone  bright,  or 
to  make  it  smooth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to  say, 
make  it  even ;  but  to  make  a  stone  even,  it  is  no  good 
direction  to  say,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it  smooth : 
for  the  rule  is,  that  the  disposition  of  any  thing  re- 
ffrring  to  the  state  of  it  in  itself,  or  the  parts,  is  more 
origiiul  than  that  which  is  relative  or  transitive  to- 
wards another  thing.  So  evenness  is  the  dispositiim 
of  the  stone  in  itself,  but  smooth  ia  to  the  hand,  and 
bright  to  the  eye,  and  yet  nevertheless  they  all  cluster 
and  eooeor ;  and  yet  the  direction  is  more  unperfect, 
if  it  do  ^point  yon  to  such  a  relative,  as  is  in  the 
mne  Idnd,  and  not  in  a  diverse.  For  in  the  direction, 
to  prodnoe  brightness  by  unoothness,  although  pro- 
periy  it  wfai  no  degree,  and  will  never  teach  you 
ai^  new  particnlars  before  unknown,  yet  by  way  of 
nggeslkm  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may  draw  your 
eooridwatiom  to  some  particulars  known  but  not  re- 
nembered;  as  yon  shall  sooner  remember  some 
practical  means  of  making  smoolhnpss,  thnn  if  you 
had  fixed  your  consideration  only  upon  brightness; 
Imt  if  the  direction  had  been  to  make  brightness, 
by  making  reflection,  as  thus,  make  it  such  as  you 
nay  see  your  foce  in  it ;  this  is  merely  secondary, 
and  helpeth  neither  by  way  of  informing,  nor  by 
*iy  of  suggesting.  So  if  in  the  inquiry  of  white- 
Mt*  yoD  were  directed  to  make  such  a  colour  as 
should  be  seen  farthest  in  a  dark  light ;  here  you 
ate  advanced  nothing  at  alL  For  theae  kinds  of 
Mturea  are  but  proprietiea,  effects,  circumstances, 
coBcnrrencea,  or  what  else  yon  shall  like  to  call  them, 
ud  not  radical  and  fbrmative  natures  towards  the 
uiore  aopposed.  The  second  caution  in,  that  the 
Mtnre  mqoired  be  collected  by  division  before  eom- 
poaitiaB,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  hy  eomposi- 
tion  anbahem,  before  yon  ascend  to  composition 
tbsohite,&c 

0/tht  internal  and  profound  errors  and  tuperatitiont 
in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  fear  sorts  of 
idols  or  fictions  which  offer  themselves  to  the  un- 
derstanding in  the  inquisition  of  knouUedge. 

Being  the  XYlth  chapter,  and  this  a  small  fragment 
thereof,  being  a  pre&ee  to  the  inward  clenches 

of  the  mind. 

The  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  weie  of 
honan  ^pe,  was  rather  justly  derided  than  lerioody 
Mofated  by  the  other  sects,  demanding  whether 
every  kind  of  sensible  creatures  did  not  think  their 
own  figure  feirest,  as  the  horse,  the  bull,  and  the 
like,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in  their  own  forms, 
u  in  appetite  of  lust  appeared.  And  the  heresy  of 
Ike  Anthropomorphites  was  ever  censured  for  a 
grass  conceit,  bred  in  the  obecnre  cells  of  solitary 
Banks  that  never  looked  abroad.  Again,  the  fable  so 
*eU  known  of  **  Quia  pinxit  letmem,"  doth  set  forth 
■ell,  that  there  ie  m  errcn-  of  pride  and  partiality, 
Q  2 


as  weO  as  of  custom  and  femiliarity.  The  reflection 
also  from  glasses  so  nsually  resembled  to  the  imagery 
of  the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive  error 
and  variety  both  in  e<dour,  magnitude,  and  shape, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  yet  no 
use  hath  been  made  of  these  and  many  the  like  ob- 
servations to  move  men  to  search  out,  and  upon  search 
to  give  true  cantious  of  the  native  and  inherent  errors 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  coloured  and  cor- 
rupted all  his  notions  and  impressioua. 

1  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four 
idols,  or  false  appearances  of  several  and  distinct 
sorts,  every  sort  comprehending  many  subdivisions ; 
the  first  sort,  I  call  idols  of  the  nation  or  tribe;  the 
second,  idols  of  the  place ;  the  third,  idols  of  the 
cave;  and  the  fourth,  idds  of  the  theatre,  &c. 

Here  followeth  an  abridgement  of  divers  chapters  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Intbbpbetation  or  Natdrk. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

That  ia  deciding  and  determining  of  die  truth  of 
knowledge,  men  have  put  tfiemselves  upon  trials  not 
competent.  That  antiqui^  and  authority,  common 
and  confesaed  notions,  the  natural  and  yielding  con- 
sent of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and  coherence  of  a 
knowledge  in  itself,  the  establishing  of  principles 
with  the  touch  and  reduction  of  other  propositi(ms 
unto  them,  inductions  without  instance  contradictory, 
and  the  report  of  the  senses,  are  none  of  them 
absolute  and  infallible  evidence  of  truth  ;  and  bring 
no  security  sufficient  for  effects  and  operationa.  That 
the  discovery  of  new  works  or  active  directions  not 
known  before,  is  the  only  trial  to  be  accepted  of; 
and  yet  not  that  neither,  in  case  where  one  particular 
giveth  light  to  another ;  but  where  particulars  in- 
dece  an  axiom  or  obaervation,  which  axiom  found 
oat,  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars.  That 
the  nature  of  this  trial  ia  not  only  upon  the  point, 
whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even 
upon  the  poHit,  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  no. 
Not  because  you  may  always  conclude,  that  the  axiom 
which  discovereth  new  instances  is  true ;  but  con- 
trariwise you  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  it  discover 
not  any  new  instance,  it  is  vain  and  untrue.  That 
hy  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  understood 
new  recipes,  but  new  aasignations ;  and  of  the  di- 
versity between  these  two.  That  the  aubtilty  of 
words,  arguments,  notions,  yea  of  the  senses  them- 
selves, is  but  rude  and  gross  in  comparison  of  the 
subtilly  of  things.  And  of  the  slothful  and  flatter- 
ing opinions  of  those  which  pretend  to  honour  the 
mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abstracting  it  from 
particulus;  and  of  the  indocements  and  motives 
whereupon  such  opinions  have  been  eonceived  and 
recetved. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  search  of 
causes  and  productions  of  things  concrete,  which  are 
infinite  and  transitory ;  and  not  of  abstract  natures, 
which  are  few  and  permanent.    That  these  nature* 
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are  as  the  alphabet  or  dimple  letters,  whereof  the 
variety  of  things  consisteth ;  or  m  the  colours  min- 
gled in  the  painter's  shell,  wherewith  he  is  able  to 
make  infinite  variety  of  faces  or  shapes.  An  enume- 
ration of  them  aceording  to  popular  note.  That 
at  the  first  one  would  conceive  that  in  the  schools 
by  natural  philosophy  were  meant  the  knowledge  of 
the  efficients  of  things  concrete  ;  and  by  metaphysic 
the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  natures  simple ;  which 
is  a  good  and  fit  division  of  knowledge :  but  upon 
exRmination  there  is  no  such  matter  by  Uiem  intended. 
That  the  little  inquiry  into  the  production  of  simple 
natures,  showeth  well  that  works  were  not  sought ; 
because  by  the  former  knowledge  some  small  and 
superficial  deflexions  from  the  ordinary  generations 
and  productions  may  be  found  out,  but  the  discovery 
of  all  profound  and  radical  alteration  must  arise  out 
of  the  latter  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  error  in  propounding  the  search  of  the 
materials,  or  dead  beginnings  or  principles  of  things, 
and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and  ap- 
plieatims.  That  the  whole  scope  of  the  former 
search  is  impertinent  and  vain ;  both  because  there 
are  no  such  beginnings,  and  if  there  were  they  could 
not  be  ktmwn.  That  the  latter  manner  of  search, 
which  is  all,  they  pass  over  compendiously  and 
slightly  as  a  bye  matter.  That  the  several  conceits 
in  that  kind ;  as  that  the  lively  and  moving  begin- 
nings of  things  should  be  shift  or  appetite  of  matter 
to  privation;  the  spirit  of  the  world,  working  in 
matter  according  to  platform ;  the  proceeding  or 
fructifying  of  distinct  kinds  according  to  their  pro- 
prieties :  the  intercourse  of  the  elements  by  media- 
tion of  their  common  qualities ;  the  appetite  of  like 
portions  to  unite  themselves ;  amity  and  discord,  or 
sympathy  and  antipathy ;  motion  to  the  centre,  with 
motion  of  stripe  or  press ;  the  casual  agitation,  ag- 
gregation, and  essays  of  the  solid  portions  in  the 
void  space ;  motion  of  shnttinga  and  openings ;  are 
all  mere  nugations.  And  that  the  caieulating  and 
ordination  of  the  true  degrees,  moments,  Hmits,  and 
laws  of  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof 
all  works  and  effects  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a 
ftr  other  nature  than  to  consist  in  such  easy  and  wild 
generalities. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  in  an- 
ticipations. That  I  call  anticipations,  the  voluntary 
collections  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge, 
which  is  every  man's  reason.  That  though  this  be 
a  solemn  thing,  and  serves  the  turn  to  negotiate 
between  man  and  man,  because  of  the  conformity 
and  participation  of  men's  minds  in  the  like  errors, 
yet  towards  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works 
it  is  of  no  value.  That  civil  respects  are  a  let  that 
tiiis  pretended  reason  should  not  be  so  contemptibly 
spoken  of,  as  were  fit  and  medidnablet  in  regard 
that  hath  been  too  much  exalted  and  glorilSed,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  man's  estate.    Of  the  na^ 


ture  of  words,  and  their  fiiciGty  and  aptness  to  cover 
and  grace  the  defects  of  anticipations.  That  it  is  no 
marvel  if  these  anticipations  have  brought  forth  sncb 
diversity  and  repugnance  in  opinions,  Aeories,  or 
philosophies*  as  so  many  fable,  of  several  arguments. 
That  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  customs  and  govern- 
ment been  in  most  times  somewhat  adverse  to  such 
innovations,  though  contemplative,  there  might  have 
been,  and  would  have  been  many  more.  Th^  the 
second  school  of  the  Academics  and  the  sect  of 
Pyrrbo,  or  the  considerers,  that  denied  comprehen- 
sion as  to  the  disabling  of  man's  knowledge,  enter- 
tained in  anticipations,  is  well  to  be  allowed  :  but 
that  they  ought,  when  they  had  overthrown  and 
purged  the  floor  of  the  ruins,  to  have  sought  to 
build  better  in  place.  And  more  especially  that 
they  did  unjustly  and  prejudicially,  to  charge  the 
deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  senses,  which  admit- 
teth  very  sparing  remedy;  being  indeed  to  have 
been  charged  upon  the  anticipations  of  the  mind, 
which  admitteth  a  perfect  remedy.  That  the  infor- 
matim  of  the  senses  is  sufficient,  not  because  they 
err  not,  but  because  the  nse  of  the  sense  in  disco- 
vering of  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  not  imme- 
diate. So  that  it  is  the  work,  effect,  or  instance, 
that  trieth  the  axiom,  and  the  sense  ditth  but  try 
the  work  done  or  not  d<Hie,  being  or  not  being. 
That  the  mind  of  man  in  collecting  knowledge 
needeth  great  variety  of  helps,  as  well  as  the  hand 
of  man  in  manual  and  mechanical  practices  needeth 
great  variety  of  instruments.  And  that  it  were  a 
poor  work,  that  if  instruments  were  removed,  men 
would  overcome  with  their  naked  hands.  And  of 
the  distinct  points  of  want  and  insufficiency  in  the 
mind  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

That  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  tcsmI  of 
Uiat  content  or  receipt  to  conprehend  knowledge 
without  helps  and  supplies ;  so  again  it  is  not  nn- 
cere,  but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tincture.  Of  the  in- 
herent and  profound  errors  and  superstitions  in  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of  id<^  or 
false  appearances  that  ofier  themselves  to  the  under- 
standing in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge;  that  is  to 
say,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idols  of  the  palace, 
the  idols  of  (he  cave,  and  the  idols  of  the  theatre : 
that  these  four,  added  to  the  incapacity  of  the  mind, 
and  the  vanity  and  malignity  of  the  affections,  leave 
nothing  but  impotency  and  confusion.  A  recital  of 
the  particular  kinds  of  these  four  idols,  with  some 
chosen  examples  of  the  opinions  they  have  begot, 
such  of  them  as  have  su[^Ianted  the  state  of  know- 
ledge most. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  errora  of  such  as  have  deeeended  and  ap- 
plied  themselves  to  experience,  and  attempted  to 
induce  knowledge  upon  particulars.  That  they 
have  not  had  the  resolution  and  strength  of  mind  to 
free  themselves  wholly  from  anticipatimis,  bat  bare 
made  a  cmfiision  and  intermixture  of  antidpatioiM 
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tod  observations,  and  so  vanished.  That  if  an; 
lM*e  hud  the  strength  of  mind  generally  to  ]iurge 
away  snd  discharge  all  anticipations ;  they  have  not 
had  that  greater  and  double  strength  and  patience 
of  mind,  as  well  to  repel  new  anticipations  after  the 
Tie*  aod  search  ot  particulars,  as  to  reject  old  which 
were  in  their  mind  before ;  but  have  from  partial- 
hn  and  history  flown  up  to  principles  without  the 
wan  degrees,  and  so  framed  all  the  middle  gene- 
nlides  m  ixiuns,  not  by  way  of  scale  or  ascension 
from  particnlars,  but  by  way  of  derivation  froih 
principles,  whence  hath  issued  the  infinite  chaos  of 
ibsdows  and  moths,  wherewith  both  books  and  minds 
hkvt  been  hitherto,  and  may  be  yet  hereafter  much 
Bore  pestered.  That  in  the  course  of  those  deriva- 
tioDt  to  make  them  yet  the  more  unprofitable,  they 
hsTc  used,  when  any  light  of  new  instance  opposite 
to  any  assertion  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the 
initance  than  to  amend  the  rule.  That  if  any  have 
had,  or  shall  have  the  power  and  resolution  to  for- 
tify and  enclose  his  mind 'against  all  anticipations, 
yet  if  he  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be  cautioned  by 
the  full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  and 
qririt  of  roan,  and  therein  of  the  states,  pores,  and 
passages  both  of  knowledge  and  error,  he  hath  not 
been  nor  shall  not  be  possibly  able  to  guide  or  keep 
on  his  course  aright.  That  those  that  have  been 
conversant  in  experience  and  observation,  have  used, 
Then  they  have  intended  to  discover  the  canse  of 
any  effect,  to  fix  their  consideration  narrowly  and 
nactly  upon  that  effect  itself,  with  nil  the  circum- 
Jtances  thereof,  and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many 
ways  as  can  be  devised ;  which  course  amounteth 
hut  to  a  tedious  curiosity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in 
voodering,  and  not  in  knowing.  And  that  they 
have  not  used  to  enlarge  their  observation  to  match 
and  sort  that  effect  with  instances  of  a  diverse  sub- 
ject, which  must  of  necessity  be  before  any  cause  be 
found  out  That  they  have  passed  over  the  obser- 
ntion  of  instances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  stayed 
their  attention  chiefly  npon  instances  of  mark  ; 
■faereas  the  other  sort  are  for  the  most  pert  more 
i^fieant,  and  of  better  light  and  infbrmation. 
Thit  eveiy  particular  that  worketh  any  effiwt,  is  a 
Aing  ennpoanded,  more  or  leas,  of  diverse  single 
utnrea,  more  manifest  and  more  obscure,  and  that 
ilappearelh  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the  effect 
ia  to  be  ascribed;  and  yet  notwithstanding  they  have 
taken  a  course  without  breaking  particulars,  and 
tedueing  them  by  exclusions  and  inclusions  to  a 
definite  pmnt,  to  conclode  upon  inductions  in  gross; 
vbich  empirical  course  is  no  less  vain  than  the 
Khoiastical.  That  all  such  as  have  sought  action 
and  work  out  of  their  inquiry,  have  been  hasty  and 
pressing  to  diacover  some  practices  for  present  use, 
and  not  to  discover  axioms,  joining  with  them  the 
WW  assignations  as  their  sureties.  That  the  fore- 
Rtnning  of  the  mind  to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms 
at  the  entrance,  is  like  Atalanta'a  golden  ball  that 
hindereth  and  interrupteth  the  course ;  and  is  to  be 
inhibited  till  you  have  ascended  to  a  certain  stage 
wd  degree  of  generalities  i  whieh  forbearance  will 
Illiberally  recompensed  in  the  end;  and  that  chance 
diseovereth  new  inventions  by  me  and  one,  but 


science  by  knots  and  clusters.  That  they  have  not 
collected  sufficient  quantity  of  particulars,  nor  them 
in  sufficient  certainty  and  subtilty,  nor  of  all  several 
kinds,  nor  with  those  advantages  and  discretions  in 
the  entry  and  sorting  which  are  requisite ;  and  of 
the  weak  manner  of  collecting  natural  history,  which 
bath  been  used.  Lastly,  that  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  formulary  of  interpretation,  the  work  whereof 
is  to  abridge  experience,  and  to  make  things  as 
certainly  found  out  by  axiom  in  short  time,  as  by 
infinite  experience  in  ages. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

That  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  knowledge  for  the  covering  and  pal- 
liating of  ignorance,  and  the  gracing  and  overvalu- 
ing of  that  they  utter,  are  without  number;  but 
none  more  bold  and  more  hurtful  than  two:  the  one, 
that  men  have  used  of  a  few  observations  upon  any 
subject  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  art ;  by  (ilKng 
it  up  with  discourse,  accommodating  it  with  some 
circumstances  and  directions  to  practice,  and  digest- 
ing it  into  method,  wherel^  men  grow  satisfied  and 
secure,  as  if  no  more  inquiry  were  to  be  made  of 
that  matter;  the  other,  that  men  have  used  to  dis- 
charge ignorance  with  credit,  in  defining  all  those 
effects  which  they  cannot  attain  onto^  to  be  out  of 
the  compass  of  art  and  human  endeavour.  That 
the  very  styles  and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many 
characters  of  imposture,  some  choosing  a  style  of 
pugnacity  and  contention,  some  of  satire  and  repre- 
hension, some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes 
and  examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  dis- 
course, some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of 
exactness  of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation ; 
without  disclosing  the  true  motives  and  proofs  of 
their  opinions,  or  free  confessing  their  ignorance  or 
doubts,  except  it  be  now  and  then  for  a  grace,  and 
in  cunning  to  win  the  more  credit  in  the  rest,  and 
not  in  good  faith.  That  although  men  be  free  from 
these  errors  and  encumbrances  in  the  will  and  affec- 
tion, yet  it  is  not  a  thing  so  easy  as  is  coweived,  to 
convey  the  conceit  of  one  man's  mind  into  the  mind 
of  another,  without  loss  or  mistaking,  especially  in 
notions  new  and  differing  from  those  that  are  re- 
ceived. That  never  any  knowledge  was  delivered 
in  the  same  order  it  was  invented,  no  not  in  the 
mathematics,  though  it  should  seem  otherwise,  in 
regard  that  the  propositions  placed  last  do  use  the 
propositions  or  grants  placed  first  for  their  proof 
and  demonstration.  That  there  are  forms  and  me- 
thods of  tradition  wholly  distinct  and  differing,  ac 
cording  to  their  ends  whereto  they  are  directed. 
That  there  are  two  ends  of  tradition  of  knowledge, 
the  one  to  teach  and  instruct  for  use  and  practice, 
the  other  to  impart  or  intimate  for  re-examination 
and  progression.  That  the  former  of  these  ends 
reqnireth  a  method  not  the  same,  whereby  it  was 
invented  and  induced,  but  such  as  is  most  compen- 
dious and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  used  and  ap- 
plied. That  the  latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where 
a  knowledge  is  delivered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
on  by  a  succesuon  of  labours,  requireth  a  me^od 
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whereby  it  may  be  transposed  to  another  in  the 
aame  manner  as  it  wag  collected,  to  the  end  it  may 
be  discerned  both  where  (he  work  is  weak,  and 
where  it  breaketh  off.  That  this  latter  method  is 
not  Mily  unfit  for  the  fonner  end,  but  alao  impos- 
sible for  all  knowledge  gadiered  and  insinoated 
anticipations,  because  the  mind  working  inwardly  of 
itself  no  man  can  give  a  just  aeeoont  how  be  came 
to  know  that  knowledge  which  be  hath  received, 
and  that  therefOTe  this  method  is  peculiar  for  know- 
ledge gathered  by  interpretation.  That  the  discre- 
tion anciently  observed,  thongh  by  the  precedent  of 
many  vain  persons  aqd  deceivers  disgraced,  of  pub- 
lishing part  and  reserving  part  to  a  private  succes- 
sion, and  of  publishing  in  a  manner  whereby  it  shall 
not  be  to  the  capacity  nor  taste  of  all,  but  shall  as  it 
were  single  and  adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid 
aside,  both  for  the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded, 
and  the  strengthening  of  affection  in  the  admitted. 
That  there  are  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that 
there  be  no  occasion  givm  to  error,  and  that  it 
carry  a  vigour  to  root  and  spread  against  the  ranity 
of  wits  and  iiyuries  of  time;  all  which,  if  they 
were  ever  due  to  any  knowledge  ddiyered,  or  if 
ttiey  were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  here- 
tofore delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affec- 
tions, the  principle  whereof  batb  been  despair  or 
diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the  diffi- 
cult, obscurity,  and  infiniteness  which  beloogeth  to 
the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that  men  have  not 
known  their  own  strength ;  and  that  the  supposed 
difficulties  and  vaatness  of  the  work  is  rather  in  show 
and  muster,  than  in  slate  or  substance,  where  the 
true  way  ie  taken.  That  this  diffidence  hath  moved 
and  caused  some  never  to  enter  into  search,  and 
others,  when  they  have  been  entered,  either  to  give 
orer,  or  to  seek  a  more  compeitdions  comae  than  can 
stand  with  the  nature  of  true  search.  That  of  those 
that  have  refused  and  prejudged  inquiry,  the  more 
sober  and  grave  sort  of  wits  have  depended  upon 
authors  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vain  and  credu- 
lous resorted  to  revelation  and  intelligence  with 
spirits  and  higher  natures.  That  of  those  that  have 
entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen  upon  some 
conceits,  which  they  after  consider  to  be  the  same 
which  they  have  found  in  former  authors,  have  sud- 
denly taken  a  persuasion  that  a  man  shall,  but  with 
much  labour,  incur  and  light  upaa  the  same  inven- 
tions which  he  might  with  ease  receive  from  others, 
and  that  it  is  but  a  vanity  and  self-pleasing  of  the 
wit  to  go  about  again,  as  one  that  would  rather  have 
a  flower  of  his  own  gathering,  than  much  better 
gathered  to  his  hand.  Thai  the  same  humour  of 
sloth  and  diffidence  suggestetb,  t\M  a  man  shaD  but 
revive  some  ancient  i^tinion,  which  waa  long  ago 
propounded,  examined,  and  rejected.  And  that  it  is 
easy  to  err  in  conceit  that  a  man's  observation  or 
notion  is  the  same  with  a  former  opinion,  both  be> 
cause  new  conceits  most  of  necessity  be  uttered  in 


<Ad  words,  and  because  upon  true  and  erroneoos 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  codcIu- 
sim,  a*  several  l^ics  or  circles  that  cut  in  some  one 
point.  That  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  have 
descended  into  seareh  have  dioscn  for  the  most 
artificial  and  compendious  eoorw,  to  induce  prin- 
ciples out  of  particulars,  and  to  reduce  all  other 
propodtims  tmto  principles ;  and  so,  instead  of  the 
nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way,  or  a  mere 
labyrinth.  That  the  two  contemplative  ways  have 
some  resemblance  with  the  old  parable  of  the  two 
moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  with  uncertainty  and 
difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainness  and  certainty ; 
and  the  other  beginning  with  show  of  plainness  and 
certainty,  and  ending  in  difficulty-and  uncertainty. 
Of  the  great  and  manifest  error  and  untrue  conceit 
or  estimati<Hi  of  the  infiniteness  of  particulars, 
whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is  in  discourse  and  de- 
rivations ;  and  of  the  infinite  and  most  laborious  ex- 
pense of  wit  that  hath  been  emptojed  upon  toys  and 
matters  of  no  fruit  or  vdae.  That  idthoogfa  the 
period  of  one  age  cannot  advance  men  to  the 
fiurthest  point  of  interpretation  of  natare,  euept  the 
woA  should  be  undertaken  with  greater  helps  than 
can  be  expected,  yet  it  cannot  &il  in  mtich  Ie«  apaee 
of  time  to  mike  retttm  of  many  singiilar  commodi- 
ties towards  the  state  and  occasicms  of  man's  Hfe. 
That  there  is  less  reason  of  distrust  in  the  course  of 
interpretation  now  propounded,  than  in  any  know- 
ledge formerly  delivered,  because  this  course  doth 
in  sort  equal  men's  wits,  and  leaveth  no  great  ad- 
vantage or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  exccQent 
motifHis  of  the  spirit  That  to  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  round  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  nk  or  compass,  it  is  mneh 
alike. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  two 
extreme  hnmoon  of  admiration  of  antiqidty  and  love 
of  novelty ;  and  again,  of  oveF«ervile  Kvcraiee,  9t 
over-light  seom  of  the  opinicms  of  otheis. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affec- 
tion of  pride,  specially  of  one  kind,  which  is  the 
disdain  of  dwelling  and  being  conversant  much  in 
experience  and  particulars,  especially  such  as  are 
vulgar  in  occurreney,  and  base  and  ignoUe  in  use. 
That  besides  certain  higher  mysteries  of  pride, 
generalities  seem  to  have  a  dignity  and  solemnity,  in 
that  they  do  not  pot  men  in  mttid  of  their  faidhar 
actions,  in  that  tiiey  have  less  aflinity  with  trta 
mechanical  and  illiberal,  in  that  th^  are  not  so 
subject  to  be  contndled  by  persons  of  mean  obserfa- 
tion,  in  that  they  seem  to  teach  men  that  they  knoir 
not,  and  not  to  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  All 
which  conditions  directly  feeding  the  horaoar  of 
pride,  particulars  do  want  That  the  majesty  of 
generalities,  and  the  divine  natare  of  the  mind  in 
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bkiag  them,  if  thry  be  truly  collected,  and  be  indeed 
the  direct  reflexions  of  things,  cannot  be  too  much 
magnified.  And  that  it  is  tme.  that  interpretation 
11  the  very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and 
progretsioD  at  the  undentanding,  delivered  from 
impediments.  And  that  all  ftntiei^tion  is  but  a 
deflezim  or  declinaticm  by  accident. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  impedimenta  which  have  been  in  the  state 
of  heathen  religion,  and  other  superstitions  and 
errors  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  religion 
there  hath  not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  except  it  be 
by  accident  or  intennixture  of  humour.  That  a  re- 
KgioQ  which  consisteth  in  rites  and  forms  of  ado- 
ntioD,  and  not  in  confessions  and  beliefs,  is  adverse 
to  knowledge  ;  because  men  having  liberty  to  in- 
qnire  and  discourse  of  theology  at  pleasure,  it  Com- 
eth to  pass  that  all  inquisition  of  nature  endeth  and 
limiteth  itself  in  such  metaphysical  or  theological  dis- 
eooTse ;  whereas  if  men*s  wits  be  shut  out  of  that 
put,  it  tumeth  them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to 
seek  reason  of  reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such 
wsi  the  religion  of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion 
that  is  jealous  of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourse, 
opinions,  and  sects,  as  misdoubting  it  may  shake  the 
ftundatioiiSf  or  that  chexisheth  devotion  upon  sim- 


plicity and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  effects 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverse  to 
knowledge.  That  such  is  the  religion  of  the  Turk, 
and  such  hath  been  the  abuse  of  christian  religion 
at  some  several  times,  and  in  some  several  Actions. 
And  of  the  singular  advantage  which  the  christian 
religion  hath  towards  the  fortherance  of  true  know- 
ledge, in  Uiat  it  exelndeth  and  interdicteth  human 
reason,  whether  by  interpretation  or  anticipation, 
from  examining  or  discussing  of  the  mysteries  and 
principles  of  fiuth. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  society,  and  the  policies  of  state.  That  there 
is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor  order  or 
quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some  point  of 
contrariety  towards  true  knowledge.  That  moU" 
archies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  pleasure,  and  com- 
monwealths to  glory  and  vanity.  That  universities 
incline  wits  to  sophistry  and  affectation;  cloisters 
to  fftbles  and  unprofitable  subtilty ;  study  at  large 
to  variety ;  and  that  it  is  hai^  to  say,  whether  mix- 
ture of  contemplations  with  an  active  life,  or  retiring 
wholly  to  cwtemplations,  do  disable  and  hinder  the 
mind  more. 
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1.  Fbancis  Bacoh  thought  in  this  nuumer.  The 
knowledge  whereof  the  world  in  now  possessed, 
especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magni- 
tude and  certainty  of  works.  The  physician  pro- 
nounceth  many  diseases  incurable,  and  faileth  ofi  in 
the  rest  The  alchemists  wax  old  and  die  in  hopes. 
The  magicians  perform  nothing  that  is  permanent 
and  profitable.  The  mechanics  lake  small  light  from 
natural  philosophy,  and  do  but  spin  on  their  own 
little  threads.  Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inven- 
tions; but  that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So 
he  saw  well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  very 
unperfect,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought 
to  light,  bat  in  great  length  of  time ;  and  that  those 
which  are,  came  not  to  light  by  philosophy. 

2.  He  thought  also  this  state  of  knowledge  was 
the  worse,  because  men  strive  against  themselves  to 
save  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  this  poverty.  For  the  physician,  besides 
the  canteles  of  practice,  hath  this  general  cantele  of 
ar^  that  he  dischargeth  the  weakness  of  his  art 
upon  supposed  impossibilities ;  neither  can  his  art 
be  condemned,  when  itself  judgeth.  That  philoso- 
phy also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge  of  physic 
which  now  is  in  use  is  hewed,  receiveth  certain  po- 
sitions and  opinions,  which,  if  they  be  welt  weighed, 
induce  this  persuasion,  that  no  great  works  are  to 
be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man ;  as  in 
particular,  that  opinion,  that  "  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  fire  differ  in  kind}*'  and  that  other,  "that com- 
position is  the  work  of  man,  and  mixture  is  the 
work  of  nature,"  and  the  like  :  all  tending  to  the 
circumscription  of  man's  power,  and  to  artificial  de- 
spair; killing  in  men  not  only  the  comfort  of  ima- 
gination, but  the  industry  of  trial ;  only  upon  vain- 
glory, to  have  their  art  tiiought  perfect,  and  that  all 
is  impossible  that  is  not  already  found.  The  al- 
chemist dischargelh  his  art  upon  his  own  errors, 
either  supposing  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words 
of  bis  authors,  which  maketh  him  listen  after  auricu- 


lar traditions ;  or  else  a  Ihiling  in  the  true  proportions 
and  Kmples  of  practice,  which  maketh  him  renew 
infinitely  his  trials;  and  finding  also  that  he  light- 
eth  upon  some  mean  experiments  and  conclunons 
by  the  way,  feedeth  upon  them,  and  magnifieth 
them  to  the  most,  and  supplieth  the  rest  in  hopes. 
The  magician,  when  he  findeth  something,  as  he 
conceiveth,  above  nature  effected,  thinketh,  when  a 
breach  is  once  made  in  nature,  that  it  is  all  one  to 
perform  great  things  and  smalt;  not  seeing,  (hat 
they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  kind,  wherein 
magic  and  superstition  hath  played  in  all  timea. 
The  mechanical  person,  if  he  can  refine  an  inven- 
tion, or  put  two  or  three  observations  or  practices  to> 
gether  in  one,  or  couple  things  better  with  their 
use,  or  make  the  work  in  less  or  greater  volume, 
taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.  So  be  saw  well, 
that  men  either  persuade  themselves  of  new  inveo- 
tirais  as  of  impossibilities;  or  else  think  they  are 
already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  few  hands ;  or 
that  they  account  of  those  little  industries  and  ad- 
ditions, as  of  inventions :  all  which  tumeth  to  the 
averting  of  their  minds  from  any  just  and  constant 
labour,  to  invent  farther  in  any  quantity. 

3.  He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before 
themselves  the  variety  and  perfection  of  works  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to  ad- 
mire the  provisions  of  man,  than  to  apprehend  his 
wants;  not  considering,  that  the  original  inventions 
and  conclusions  of  nature,  which  are  the  life  of  all 
that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor  deeply  fetched  ;  and 
that  the  rest  is  but  the  subtile  and  ruled  motion  of  the 
instrument  and  hand ;  and  that  the  shop  therein  is 
not  nnlike  the  library,  which  in  such  number  of 
books  conteineth  for  the  for  greater  part,  nothinj; 
but  iterations,  varied  sometimes  in  form,  bat  not 
new  in  substance.  So  he  saw  plainly,  that  opinioo 
of  store  was  a  cause  of  want ;  and  that  both  works 
and  doctrines  appear  many,  and  are  few. 

4.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  ottered  to 
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men  in  a  form,  as  if  every  thinj^  were  finished ;  for 
it  is  redaced  into  arts  and  methods ;  which  in  their 
divisions  do  seem  to  include  all  that  may  be.  And 
how  weakly  -soever  the  parts  are  filled,  yet  {h^y 
cany  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  thereby 
the  writiiigs  of  acme  receiTed  authors  go  for  the  very 
art:  whereas  antiqiiity  nsed  to  deliver  the  knowledge 
which  the  mind  of  man  had  gathered,  in  obaerra- 
tioMt  aphorism^  or  short  and  diq>ersed  sentences, 
or  small  tractates  of  smne  parte  that  they  bad  dili- 
gently neditated  and  labonredj  which  did  invite 
men,  both  to  ponder  that  which  was  iuTented,  and 
to  sdd  Bud  Buppity  fhrther.  But  now  sciences  are 
delivered  to  be  believed  and  accepted,  and  not  to  be 
examined  and  farther  discovered;  and  the  vucces- 
tion  is  between  master  and  disciple,  and  not  between 
inventor  and  continuer  or  advancer ;  and  therefore 
■dences  stand  at  a  stay,  and  have  done  for  many 
ages,  and  that  which  is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that 
wbieh  is  question  is  kept  question,  so  as  the  columns 
of  no  farther  proceeding  are  pitched.  And  there- 
fore he  saw  plainly  men  had  cut  themselves  off  from 
farther  invention ;  and  that  it  is  no  marvel,  that  that 
is  not  obtained  which  hath  not  been  attempted,  but 
lather  shut  ont  and  debarred. 

5.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  almost 
genoaDy  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfaction, 
or  for  gain  or  profesnon,  or  for  credit  and  ornament, 
snd  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta's  balls,  which 
hhider  the  raee  of  invention.  For  men  are  so  &r 
in  these  coarses  from  seeking  to  increase  the  mass 
of  knowledge,  as  of  that  mass  which  ia  they  will 
take  no  more  than  will  serve  their  turn  :  and  if  any 
one  amongst  so  many  seeketh  knowledge  for  itself, 
jtt  he  rather  seeketh  to  know  the  variety  of  things, 
than  to  discern  of  the  truth  and  causes  of  them ; 
and  if  his  inquisition  be  yet  more  severe,  yet  it  tend- 
rth  rathei-  to  judgment  than  to  invention ;  and 
rather  to  discover  truth  in  controversy,  than  new 
matter ;  and  if  his  heart  be  so  large  as  he  propound- 
eth  to  himsdf  ferther  discovery  or  invention,  yet  it 
is  iBther  of  new  discourse  and  specnlation  of  eaaaes, 
than  of  effecte  and  operations.  And  as  fat  those 
that  have  so  much  in  their  months,  action  and  nse 
and  practice,  and  the  referring  of  scieneea  there* 
unto;  they  mean  it  of  application  of  that  which  is 
known,  and  not  of  a  discovery  of  that  which  is  un- 
known. So  he  saw  plainly,  that  this  mark,  namely, 
invention  of  farther  means  to  endow  the  condition 
and  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or  works,  was  al- 
most never  yet  set  up  and  resolved  in  mai^s  inten- 
tion and  inquiry. 

6.  He  thought  also,  that,  amongst  other  know- 
ledges, natural  philosc^hy  hath  been  the  least  fol- 
lowed and  laboured.  For  since  the  christian  faith, 
the  greatest  number  of  wits  have  been  employed, 
and  the  greatest  helps  and  rewards  have  been  con- 
Cerrednpon  divinity.  And  before-time  likewiK,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  studies  of  philosophers  was  con- 
■BBKd  in  rnwal  philoeophy,  which  was  as  the 
heathen  ^vinity.  And  in  both  times  a  great  part 
of  the  best  wite  betook  themselves  to  law,  pleadings, 
and  canses  of  estate ;  specially  in  the  time  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  who  by  reason  of  their 


large  empire  needed  the  service  of  all  their  able 
men  for  civil  business.  And  the  time  amongst  the 
Grecians,  in  which  natural  philosophy  seemed  most 
to  flourish,  was  but  a  short  space  t  and  that  also 
rather  abused  in  differing  sects  and  conflicts  of 
opinions  than  profitably  spenL  Since  which  time» 
natural  philosophy  was  never  any  profession,  nor 
never  possessed  any  whole  man*  except  perchance 
some  monk  in  a  cloister,  mt  some  gentleman  in  the 
country,  and  that  very  rarely ;  but  became  a  science 
of  passage,  to  season  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits, 
and  to  serve  for  an  introducti<n  to  other  arts,  espe-, 
ciaUy  physic  and  the  practical  mathematies.  So  as 
he  saw  plainly,  that  natural  philosophy  hath  been 
intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath  occupied 
the  least  part  of  their  time  i  and  that  in  the  weakest 
of  their  age  and  judgment 

7.  He  thought  also,  how  great  opposition  and 
prejudice  natural  philosophy  had  received  by  super- 
stition, and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  he  found  that  some  of  the  Grecians,  which 
first  gave  the  reason  of  thunder,  had  been  con- 
demned of  impiety ;  and  that  the  cosmographers. 
which  first  discovered  and  described  the  roundness 
of  the  earth,  and  the  consequence  thereof  touching 
the  antipodes,  were  not  much  otherwise  censured 
by  the  ancient  fhthers  of  the  chn^an  church  i  and 
that  the  case  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of  the 
boldness  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  dependences  in 
the  monasteries,  who  having  naade  divinity  into  an 
art,  have  almost  incorporated  the  contentious  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  into  the  body  of  christian  religion  : 
and  generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout  sim- 
plicity this  opinion,  that  the  secrets  of  nature  were 
the  secrets  of  God  ;  and  part  of  that  glory  where- 
into  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be 
oppressed;  and  that  the  desire  in  men  to  attain  to- 
so  great  and  hidden  knowledge,  hath  a  resemblance 
with  that  temptation  which  caused  the  original  fall ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  men  of  a  devout  policy,  he 
noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  people  depend  upon 
God  the  more,  when  they  are  less  acquainted  with 
second  causes ;  and  to  have  no  stirring  in  philoso- 
phy, lest  it  may  lead  to  an  innovation  in  divinify,  or 
else  should  discover  matter  of  farther  contradiction 
to  divinity.  But  in  this  part,  resorting  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  holy  examples,  and 
to  reason,  he  rested  not  satisfied  alone,  but  much 
confirmed.  For  first  he  considered  that  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  by  the  light  whereof  man  discerned 
of  every  living  creature,  and  imposed  names  ac- 
cording to  their  propriety,  was  not  the  occasion  of 
the  fall ;  but  the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
affected  to  the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's 
commandments,  but  for  man  to  direct  himself. 
Neither  could  he  find  in  any  Scripture,  that  the  in- 
qniry  and  science  of  man  in  any  thing,  under  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  is  determined  and  restrained, 
but  contrariwise  allowed  and  provoked.  For  con- 
cerning all  other  knowledge  the  scripture  prononnc- 
eth,  "  That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal,  but  it 
is  the  glory  of  nun  (or  of  the  king,  for  the  king  is 
but  the  excellency  oif  man)  to  invent  ;*'  and  again, 
"  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  where- 
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with  he  seareheth  every  secret and  again  most 
efTectQally,  "  That  God  hath  made  all  things  beau- 
tiful and  decent,  according  to  the  return  of  their 
seasons ;  also  that  he  hath  set  the  world  in  man's 
heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  which 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end:" 
showing  that  the  heart  of  man  is  a  continent  of  that 
concave  or  capacity,  wherein  the  content  of  the 
world,  that  is,  all  forms  of  the  creatures,  and  what- 
soever is  not  God,  may  be  placed,  or  received ;  and 
complaining,  that  through  the  variety  of  things, 
and  vicissitudes  of  times,  which  are  but  impedimenta 
and  not  impuissances,  man  cannot  accomplish  his 
invention.  In  precedent  also  he  set  befbre  his  eyes, 
that  in  those  few  memmals  before  the  flood,  the 
Scripture  honourelh  the  name  of  the  inventors  of 
music  and  works  in  metal;  that  Moses  had  this 
addition  of  praise,  that  he  was  seen  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ^gyplisns ;  that  Solomon,  in  his  grant  of 
wisdom  from  God,  had  contained,  as  a  branch  thereof, 
that  knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  history 
of  all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  and  of  all 
that  breatheth;  that  the  book  of  Job,  and  many 
places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  aspersion  of  na- 
tural philosophy;  that  the  church  in  the  bosom  and 
lap  thereof,  in  the  greatest  injuries  of  times,  ever 
preserved,  as  holy  relics,  the  books  of  philosophy 
and  all  heathen  learning ;  and  that  when  Gregory, 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  became  adverse  end  unjust  to 
the  memory  of  heathen  antiqai^,  it  was  eensnred  for 
pusillanimity  in  him,  and  the  honour  thereof  soon 
after  restored^  and  his  own  memory  almost  perse- 
cuted by  his  successor  Sabinian  ;  and  lastly,  in  our 
times,  and  the  ages  of  our  fathers,  when  Luther  and 
the  divines  of  the  protestant  church  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Jesuits  on  the  other,  have  enterprised  to 
reform,  the  one  the  doctrine,  the  other  the  disci- 
pline and  manners  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  saw 
well  how  both  of  them  have  awaked  to  their  great 
honour  and  succour  all  human  learning.  And  for 
reason,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  evident 
than  this,  that  all  knowledge,  and  especially  that  of 
natural  philosophy,  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  glory  of  God  in  his  power,  providence, 
and  benefits,  appearing  and  engraven  in  his  weaves, 
which  without  this  knowledge  are  beheld  bat  as 
through  a  veil :  for  if  the  heavens  in  the  body  of 
them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  the  eye,  much 
more  do  Aey  in  the  rule  and  decreesof  them  declare 
it  to  the  understanding.  And  another  reason,  not 
inferior  to  this,  is,  that  the  same  natural  philosophy 
principally  amongst  all  other  human  knowledge, 
doth  give  an  excellent  defence  against  both  extremes 
of  religion,  superstition,  and  infidelity;  for  both  it 
freeth  the  mind  from  a  number  of  weak  foncies  and 
imaginations,  and  it  raiseth  the  mind  to '  acknow- 
ledge that  to  God  all  things  are  possible ;  for  to 
that  purpose  speaketh  onr  Saviour  in  that  first  canon 
against  heresies,  delivered  upon  the  case  of  the  re- 
surrection, "  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God ;"  teaching  that  there  are  but 
two  fountains  of  heresy,  not  knowing  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  revealed,  or  at  least  made  most  sen- 


sible in  his  creatures.  So  as  he  saw  well,  that  na- 
tnral  philosophy  was  of  excellent  nse  to  the  exsh- 
ation  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  and,  that  which  is 
adniirable,  that  being  a  remedy  of  superstitioD,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  help  to  faith.  He  saw  likewise, 
that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  bad 
no  true  ground ;  but  must  spring  either  out  of  mere 
ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excess  of  devotion,  to  have 
divinity  all  in  all,  whereas  it  should  be  only  abore 
all ;  both  which  states  of  mind  may  be  best  par- 
doned ;  or  else  ont  of  worse  causes,  namely,  out  of 
envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  deaerreth  to  be 
despised  i  or  oiU  of  some  mixture  trf  impoature,  to 
tell  a  lie  for  God*a  cause  j  or  out  of  an  impioM  dif- 
fidence, as  if  men  should  fear  to  diacover  aome  thii^ 
in  nature  which  might  subvert  fiuth.  Bnt  still  he 
saw  well,  howsoever  these  opinions  are  in  right 
reason  reproved,  yet  they  leave  not  to  be  most 
effectual  hinderanees  to  natural  philoaopfay  and 
invention. 

8.  He  thought  also,  that  there  wanted  not  great 
contrariety  to  the  farther  discovery  of  sciences  in 
regard  of  the  orders  and  customs  of  universities,  and 
also  in  regard  of  common  opinion.  For  in  oniver- 
sities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almost  confined 
to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  dissenteth  or 
propoundeth  matter  of  redargntion,  it  is  enough  to 
make  him  thought  a  person  turbulent ;  whereas  if 
it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  difference  to  be 
made  between  matters  contemplative  and  active. 
For  in  government  change  is  suspected,  tbongh  to 
the  better ;  but  it  is  natural  to  arts  to  be  in  perpetual 
agitation  and  growth.  Neither  is  the  danger  alike 
of  new  light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove ;  and  for 
vulgar  and  received  opinions,  nothing  is  more  usual, 
or  more  usually  complained  of,  than  that  it  is  im- 
posed for  arrogancy  and  presumption,  for  men  to 
authorize  themselves  against  antiquity  and  authors, 
towards  whom  envy  is  ceased,  and  reverence  by  time 
amortised:  it  not  being  considered  what  Aristode 
himself  did,  upon  wh<nn  the  philosophy  that  now  is 
chiefly  dependeth,  who  came  with  a  juvfessed  cod- 
tradictiMi  to  all  the  world,  and  did  put  all  his  opj* 
nions  npon  his  own  anUiori^  and  ai^piment,  and 
never  so  much  as  naroeth  an  author,  bnt  to  confute 
and  reprove  him ;  and  yet  bia-  success  well  fidfilled 
the  observation  of  Him  that  said,  "  If  a  man  cone 
in  his  own  name,  him  will  you  receive."  Men  think 
likewise,  that  if  diey  should  give  themselves  to  the 
liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of  inquiry,  that  tbey 
shall  light  again  upon  some  conceits  and  contemida- 
tions  which  have  been  formerly  offered  to  theworid, 
and  have  been  put  down  by  better,  which  have  pre- 
vailed and  brought  them  to  oblivion ;  not  seeing, 
that  howsoever  the  property  and  breeding  of  koov- 
ledges  is  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  yet  the  e^ 
mation  and  price  of  them  is  in  the  midtitude,  or  in 
the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  persons  meaoly 
learned.  So  as  those  knowledges  are  like  to  be 
received  and  honoured,  which  have  their  foondstion 
in  the  subtilly  or  finest  trial  of  common  sense,  or 
such  as  fill  the  imagination,  nnd  not  such  knowledge 
as  is  digged  out  of  the  hard  mine  of  histwy  and  ex- 
perience, and  fiillclh  ont  to  be  in  some  points  as  ad- 
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vene  10  eomBK»  snne,  or  popnUr  rcaMm,  at  reUgioD, 
or  more.  Which  kind  of  knowledge,  ejeept  it  be 
delivered  with  strange  adrantages  of  eloqnenee  and 
power,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and  diaclow  a  little 
ta  the  wwld,  and  straight  to  raniih  and  shut  again. 
So  that  time  ceemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  riTer 
or  flood,  that  bringeth  down  to  us  that  which  is 
light  and  blown  op,  and  rinkelh  and  drowneth  that 
vhich  is  soUd  and  grave.  So  he  Baw  well,  that  both 
in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in  the  administration  of 
leamiDg,  and  in  common  opinion,  there  were  many 
utd  confinual  stope  and  traverses  to  the  coarse  of 
inrentioa. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  the  invention  of  works 
rad  farther  possibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more 
tpeetal  manner  than  that  of  speculative  truth ;  for 
Iftides  the  impediments  common  to  both,  it  hath 
by  itself  been  notaUy  hurt  and  diseredi  ted  by  the  vain 
imoriies  and  pretences  of  alchemy,  magic,  astn^ogy, 
indtoeh  other  arts,  which,  as  they  now  pass,  hold 
noeh  more  of  imagination  and  belief,  than  of  sense 
iBd  denonstration.  But  &  use  the  poet's  language, 
■m  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  although  Ixirai 
of  a  dead  in  the  likeness  of  Juno  begat  Centaurs 
and  Chimsras,  yet  Jupiter  also  of  the  true  Juno 
begat  ¥ti]can  and  Hebe.  Neither  is  it  just  to  deny 
oedit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts  of  Alexander,  be- 
came the  like  or  more  strange  have  been  feigned 
of  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or  other  febulous  wor- 
thies. But  though  this  in  true  reason  should  be, 
md  that  men  ought  not  to  make  a  confusion  of  un< 
belief;  yet  he  aaw  well  it  oonld  not  otherwiie  be  in 


event,  but  that  experience  of  untmtti  had  made  ac- 
cess to  tmth  more  difiicol^  and  that  the  ignominy 
of  vanity  hath  abated  all  greatneas  of  mind. 

10.  He  thought  also,  there  was  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  an  aff^on  natural^  bred  and  fortified, 
and  farthered  by  discourse  and  doctrine,  which  did 
pervert  the  tme  proceeding  towards  active  and  ope- 
rative knowledge.  This  was  a  false  estimation,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and  par- 
ticulars, subject  to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter,  and 
which  are  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  medi- 
tale,  harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise,  infinite  as 
is  supposed  in  number,  and  no  ways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion  or  state  of  mind 
received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  school  of 
Plato,  who  thinking  that  particulars  rather  revived 
the  notims,  or  excited  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than 
merely  infinmed ;  and  having  mingled  his  philoso* 
phy  with  superstition,  which  never  fbvoureth  the 
sense,  extolleth  too  much  the  understanding  of  man 
in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And  again,  Aristotle's 
school,  which  giveth  the  due  to  the  sense  in  assertion, 
denieth  it  in  practice  much  more  than  that  of  Plato. 
For  we  see  the  schoolmen,  Aristotle's  successors, 
which  were  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  rested  only 
upon  agitation  of  wit;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good 
example  of  inquiry  by  induction  and  view  of  par- 
ticulars ;  though  in  such  a  wandering  manner  as  is 
of  no  force  or  fruit.  So  that  he  saw  well,  that  the 
supposition  of  the  sufficiency  of  man's  mind  hath 
lost  the  means  thereof. 
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SECTIO  ORDINIS. 
Charta  tuggetiimttj  tive  memoria  foaa. 


The  sun-beaou  hot  to  sense. 

The  moon-beams  not  hot,  but  rather  conceived 
to  have  a  quality  of  cold,  for  that  the  greatest  colds 
are  noted  to  be  about  the  full,  and  the  greatest  heats 
about  the  change.  Query. 

The  beams  of  the  stars  have  no  sensible  heat  by 
themselves ;  but  are  conceived  to  have  an  augmenta- 
tive heat  of  the  sun-beams  the  instance  fbllowing. 
The  same  climate  arctic  and  antarctic  are  observed 
to  difTer  in  cold,  viz.  that  the  antarctic  is  the  more 
cold,  and  it  is  manifest  the  antarctic  hemisphere  is 
thinner  planted  with  stars. 

The  heats  observed  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in 
June;  at  which  time  the  sun  is  nearest  the  great- 
est fixed  stars,  viz.  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis, 
Spica  Virginis,  Sirius,  Cantcula. 

The  conjunction  of  any  two  of  the  three  highest 
planets  noted  to  cause  great  heats. 

Comets  conceived  by  some  to  be  as  well  causes  as 
effects  of  beat,  much  more  the  stars. 

The  sun-beams  have  greater  heat  when  they  are 
more  perpendicular  than  when  they  are  more  ob- 
lique ;  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  summer  and  winter  in 
the  same  region;  and  chiefly  in  the  diff'erence  of 
the  hours  of  mid-day,  momlngSt  evenings  in  the 
same  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  August  than 
in  May  or  June,  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than 
under  the  line:  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat,  because  the  sun  there  doth  as 
it  were  double  a  cape. 

The  heats  more  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than 
at  noon ;  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and  con- 
tinuance of  heat 

The  sun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  shineth  forth 
between  clouds,  than  when  the  sky  is  open  and 
serene. 


The  middle  region  of  the  air  hath  manifest  ef- 
fects of  cold,  notwithstanding  locally  it  be  nearer  the 
sun,  commonly  imputed  to  antiperistasis,  assuming 
that  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  hot  either  hy  approach 
or  by  reflexion,  and  that  falleth  in  the  ntid^e  term 
between  both ;  or  if,  as  some  conceive,  it  be  only  by 
reflexion,  then  the  cold  of  that  region  resteth  ehi^ 
upon  distance.  The  instances  showing  the  coM  of 
that  region,  are  the  snows  which  descend,  the  hatli 
which  descend,  and  the  snows  and  extreme  eoldi 
which  are  upon  high  mountains. 

But  Qu.  of  such  mountains  as  adjoin  to  utadj 
vales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales,  which  minister  no 
vapours  ;  or  of  mountains  above  the  region  of 
vapours,  as  is  reported  of  Olympus,  where  any  in- 
scription upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar  remained  un- 
touched of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  also  re- 
ported, that  men  carry  up  sponges  with  vinegar  to 
thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fine  for  re- 
spiration, which  seemeth  not  to  stand  with  coldness. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  So  doth  the  interposition  of  any  body,  which 
we  term  shades;  but  yet  the  nights  in  summer  are 
many  times  as  hot  to  the  feeling  of  men's  bodies  ai 
the  days  are  within  doon^  where  the  beaau  of  the 
sun  actually  beat  not. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  bm  the 
celestial  bodies  or  from  the  air,  bat  that  which 
Cometh  by  the  sun-beams.  For  in  the  countries 
near  the  pole,  we  see  the  extreme  colds  end  in  the 
summer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nova  Zembla, 
where  they  could  not  disengage  their  barks  from 
the  ice,  no  not  in  July,  and  met  with  great  moon- 
tains  of  ice,  some  floating,  some  fixed,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  being  the  heart  of  summer. 

The  caves  under  the  earth  noted  to  be  warnier  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  so  the  waters  that  ^ning 
from  within  the  earth. 

Great  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  nx- 
turally  burning  after  the  manner  of  jGtna, in  Iceland} 
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the  like  written  of  Greenland,  and  divers  other  the 
cold  countries.* 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  such  as  are 
IbUer  of  rosin,  pitch,  tar,  which  are  matters  apt  for 
fire,  and  the  woods  themselyes  more  combustible 
tbtn  those  in  nmeh  hotter  eoimtries  t  as  for  example, 
lir,  ptoe^pplet  juniper;  Qu.  whether  their 'trees  of 
the  same  kind  that  ours  are,  as  oak  and  ash,  bear 
not,  in  the  more  edd  conntries,  a  wood  more  brittle 
and  read;  to  take  fire  than  the  same  kinds  with 

M? 

The  sun-beams  heat  manifestly  by  reflexion,  as 
in  countries  pent  in  with  hiUs,  upon  walls  or  build- 
mgB,  upon  pavements,  npon  gravel  more  than  earth, 
upon  arable  more  than  grass,  apon  rivers  if  they  be 
not  reiy  open,  &c. 

The  uniting  or  collection  of  the  snn-beams  mnlti- 
t&eth  heat,  as  in  burning-glasses,  which  are  made 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  as  I  take  it, 
cnttnuy  to  spectacles ;  and  the  operatifm  of  them  ia^ 
IS  I  remember,  first  to  place  them  between  the  sun 
nd  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then  to  draw  them  np- 
ward  towards  the  sun,  which  it  is  tme  maketh  the 
»>g]t  of  the  cone  sharper.  But  tiien  I  take  it  if 
the  glass  had  been  first  placed  at  the  same  distance, 
to  whidi  it  is  afier  drawn,  it  would  not  have  had 
(hit  force,  and  yet  that  had  been  all  one  to  the 
diari»ies8  of  the  angle.  Qu. 

So  in  that  the  son's  beams  are  hotter  perpendi- 
enlarijr  than  obliquely,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the 
onicoi  of  the  beams,  which  in  case  of  perpen- 
dienbtrity  reflect  into  the  very  same  lines  with  the 
direct  j  and  the  farther  from  perpendiailarity  the 
more  obtuse  the  angle,  and  the  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  direct  beam  and  the  reflected  beam. 

Hie  sun-beams  raise  vapours  out  of  the  earth, 
ud  when  they  withdraw  they  faXL  back  in  dews. 

Tbt  sun-beams  do  many  times  scatter  the  mists 
vhidi  are  in  the  mornings. 

The  son-beams  cause  the  divers  returns  of  ttfe 
Imba,  plan^  and  fruits  of  the  earth ;  for  we  see  in 
iemoo-trccs  and  the  like,  that  there  is  coming  on  at 
<we  &nit  ripe,  ftnit  unripe,  and  blossoms ;  which 
My  show  that  the  plant  worketh  to  put  forth  con- 
tiiDally,  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of  the  accesses 
ni  recesses  of  the  snn,  which  call  forth  and  put 
back. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  son  doth  wither  and 
itOny  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  cold  doth  nip  and 

bkut  them. 

The  heat  or  beams  of  the  smi  doth  take  away 
the  imell  of  flowers,  specially  such  as  are  of  a  milder 
odour. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  do  disclose  summer  flowers, 
IS  the  pimpernel,  marigold,  and  almost  all  flowers 
(1Mi  for  they  close  commonly  morning  and  evening, 
or  in  overcast  weather,  and  open  in  the  brightness 
<f  tlM  snn;  which  is  birt  hnpnted  to  dryness  and 
■oistnre,  which  doth  make  the  beams  heavy  or 
Wet;  and  not  to  any  other  propriety  in  the  8tin< 
beans;  so  Aey  report  not  only  a  closing  but  a 

.  *  .No  doobt  but  tDSnitfl  power  of  the  heat  of  the  nia  in  cold 
^'"■otriei,  fhough  it  be  not  to  the  analogy  of  men,  and  fruits. 
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bending  or  inclining  in  the  heliotropium  and  calen- 
dula. Qu. 

The  sun-beams  do  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth  to 
them  a  sweetness  or  fiuness;  and  yet  some  sultry 
hot  days  overcast;  are  noted  to  ripen  more  than 
bright  days. 

The  sun-beams  are  thought  to  mend  distilled 
waters,  the  glasses  being  well  stopped,  and  to  make 
them  the  more  virtuous  and'fragrant. 

The  son-beams  do  turn  wine  into  vinegar ;  but 
Qu.  whether  they  would  not  sweeten  verjuice  ? 

The  Sim-beams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is 
set  in  them. 

The  sun-beams  do  take  away  the  lustre  of  any 
silks  or  arras. 

There  ia  almost  no  mine  bnt  lieth  some  depth  in 
the  earth ;  gold  is  conceived  to  lie  highest,  and  in 
the  hottest  conntries,  yet  Thracia  and  Hungary  are- 
cold,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland  have  yielded  gold, 
bnt  in  small  grains  or  quantity. 

If  you  set  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  root  will  perish,  and  the  stock  will  pnt 
forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  aupeificies  of  the  ear^ 

Some  trees  and  {dants  prosper  best  in  the  shade : 
as  the  bayes,  strawberries,  some  wood-flowers. 

Almost  all  flies  love  the  son-beams,  so  do  snakes  | 
toads  and  worms  the  contrary. 

The  sun-beams  tanneth  the  skin  of  man  {  and  in 
some  places  tnmeth  it  to  black. 

The  sun-beams  are  hardly  endured  by  many,  but 
cause  head-ache,  faintness,  and  with  many  they  cause 
rheums ;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are  comfortable. 

The  sun  causes  pestilence,  which  with  us  rages 
about  autapm :  but  it  is  reported  in  Barbary  they 
break  up  about  June,  and  rage  most  in  t)fe  winter. 

The  heat  of  Ae  son,  and  of  fire,  and  living 
creatures^  agree  in  some  things  which  pertain  to^ 
vivifieation ;  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  will  set  for- 
ward  an  apricot-tree  as  well  as  the  son ;  the  fire  will 
raise  a  dead  bntterfly  as  well  as  the  sun ;  and  so  will 
the  heat  of  a  living  creature.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
in  sand  will  hatch  an  egg.  Qu. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  -hottest  coontries 
nothing  BO  violent  as  that  of  fire,  no  not  scarcely  so 
hot  to  the  sense  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  sun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  well  as  heat. 
The  other  celestial  bodies  manifest  in  light,  and  yet 
noR  eoiutat  whether  all  borrowed,  as  in  the  moon ; 
but  obscure  in  heat 

The  southern  and  western  wind  with  us  is  the 
warmest,  whereof  the  one  bloweth  from  the  sun,  the 
other  from  the  sea ;  the  northern  and  eastern  the 
more  cold.  Qu.  whether  in  the  coast  of  Florida,  or 
at  Brasil,  the  east  wind  be  not  the  warmest,  and  the 
west  the  coldest ;  and  so  beyond  the  antarctic  tropic, 
the  soathem  wind  the  coldest 

The  air  nselh  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thunders. 

The  sea  and  air  ambient  appeareUi  to  be  hotter 
than  tiiat  at  land;  for  in  the  northern  voyi^s  two 
or  three  degrees  &Tther  at  the  open  sea,  they  find 
less  ice  than  two  or  three  degrees  more  south  near 
land :  but  Qu.  for  that  may  be  by  reason  of  the 
shores  and  shallows. 

The  snows  dissolve  fastest  upon  the  sea-coasts, 
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yet  the  winda  are  cotinted  the  bitterest  from  the  sea, 
and  such  as  trees  will  bend  from.  Qu. 

The  streams  or  clouds  of  brightness  which  appear 
in  the  finnament,  being  such  through  which  the 
stars  may  be  seen,  and  shoot  not,  bnt  rest,  are  signs 
of  heat 

The  pillars  of  light,  which  are  so  upright,  and  do 
commonly  shoot  and  Tary,  are  signs  of  cdA  i  but 
both  these  are  signs  of  drought 

The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  sense  colder ; 
as  in  winds,  fannings,  Tentilabra. 

The  air  in  things  fibrous,-  aa  fleeces,  furs,  &c. 
warm ;  and  those  stuils  to  the  feeling  warm. 

The  water  to  man's  body  seemeth  colder  than  the 
air ;  and  so  in  summer,  in  swimming  it  seemeth  at 
the  first  going  in ;  and  yet  after  one  hath  been  in  a 
while,  at  the  cometh  forth  again,  the  air  seemeth 
colder  than  the  water. 

The  snow  more  cold  to  the  sense  than  water,  and 
the  ice  than  snow ;  and  they  have  in  Italy  means  to 
keep  snow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of  their  drinks: 
Qu.  whether  it  be  so  in  froth  in  respect  of  the 
liqaor  ? 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hottest  at  the  first  going 

in. 

The  frost  dew  which  we  see  in  hoar  firost;  and  in 
the  rimes  upon  trees  or  the  like,  aeeonnteid  more 
mortifying  cold  than  snow ;  for  snow  cheriaheth  the 
ground,  and  any  thing  sowed  in  it;  the  other  biteth 
and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling 
more  than  wood :  yea,  more  than  jet  or  amber,  or 
horn,  which  are  no  less  smooth. 

The  snow  is  ever  in  the  winter  season,  but  the 
hail,  whicti  is  more  of  the  nature  of  ice,  is  ever  in 
the  summer  season ;  whereupon  it  is  conceived,  that 
as  the  hollows  of  the  earth  are  warmest  in  the 
winter,  so  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldest  in  the 
summer ;  as  if  they  were  a  fugue  of  the  nature  of 
either  from  the  contrary,  and  a  collecting  itself  to 
an  union,  and  so  to  a  farther  Mrength. 

So  in  the  shades  under  trees,  in  the  sunuier, 
which  stand  in  an  open  field,  the  shade  noted  to  be 
eoldcr  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  effecteth  congelation  in  liquors,  so  aa  they 
do  consist  and  hold  together,  which  before  did  run. 

Cdd  breaketh  glasses,  if  they  be  close  stopped, 
in  frost,  when  the  liquor  freezeth  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  are  dry  and 
brittle,  cleft  and  crack,  ^raque  dissilinnt ;  so  of 
pots  of  earth  and  glass. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatnres  more 
fragile. 

Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  swell  in  the 
joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and  turn  more  blue. 

Bitter  frosts  do  make  all  drinks  to  taste  more 
dead  and  flat. 

Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  flesh  more  asper 
and  rough. 

Cold  causea  rhenms  and  distillations  by  compress- 
ing the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like  reason. 

Cold  increases  appetite  in  the  stomach,  and  will- 
ingness to  stir. 

Cold  maketh  the  fire  to  scald  and  sparkle. 


Paracelsus  reporteth,  thatif  a  glass  of  wine  beset 
upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  frost,  it  will  leave  some 
liquor  unfrozen  in  the  centre  of  the  g^ass,  which 
excelleth  spiritus  vini  drawn  by  fire. 

Cold  in  Muscovy,  sod  the  like  countries,  caases 
those  jMtrts  which  are  voidest  of  blood,  as  the  nose, 
the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  morti^  and  rot; 
espeeialty  if  yoo  come  snddmly  to  fire,  after  yoo 
have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  they  are  sure  to 
moulder  and  dissolve.  They  use  for  remedy,  as  is 
said,  waahing  in  mow  water. 

If  a  man  come  out  (rf  a  bitter  cold  suddenly  to  | 
the  fire,  he  is  ready  to  swoon,  or  be  overcome. 

So  contrariwise  at  Nova  Zembia,  when  they  j 
opened  their  doora  at  times  to  go  forth,  he  tbst  i 
op^ed  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  overcome.  ! 

The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  cold  countries,  Kor  | 
way,  &c.  very  abundant 

The  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  laid  in  the  eUfi 
in  great  abundance. 

In  Nova  Zembia  th^  found  no  beaata  but  bean 
and  foxes,  whereof  the  bears  gave  over  to  be  seen 
about  September,  and  the  foxes  began. 

Heat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  frosty 
weather,  than  at  other  times. 

In  Iceland  they  keep  fish,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
cold,  from  putrifying  without  salt. 

The  nature  of  man  cndurelh  the  colda  in  the 
countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biarmia,  Lappia,  Iceland, 
Greenland ;  and  that  not  by  perpetual  keeping  in 
stoves  in  the  winter  time,  as  they  do  in  Rossis :  bot 
contrariwise,  their  chief  fairs  and  intercourse  is 
written  to  be  in  the  winter,  because  tiie  ice  evens  ' 
and  levelleth  the  passages  of  waters,  plashes,  &c.  | 

A  thaw  after  a  frost  doth  greatly  rot  and  mellow 
the  ground.  I 

Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes,  and  causeth  blind-  j 
ness  in  many  beaste,  as  is  reported.  ! 

The  cold  maketh  any  solid  substance,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  put  to  the  flesh,  to  cleave  to  it,  and  to 
pult  the  flesh  after  it,  and  so  put  to  any  cloth  that 
is  moist. 

Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  beasta  more  thi(^  ad 
long,  aa  foxes  of  Muscovy,  sables,  &c 

Cold  make  the  pilage  of  moat  beasts  incline  to 
grayness  or  whiteness,  as  fbxes,  bears,  and  so  the  ^ 
plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  also  the  crests  o( 
cocks  and  their  feet  white,  as  is  reported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  le^  out  of  the 
walls,  and  out  of  locks,  and  the  like.  | 

Extreme  cold  maketh  leather  tobestiff  like  horn.  | 

In  frosty  weather  the  stars  appear  clearest  and  ! 
most  sparkling. 

In  the  change  from  frost  to  open  weather,  or  from 
open  weather  to  frosts,  commonly  great  mists.  i 

In  extreme  colds  any  thing  never  so  little  which 
arresteth  the  air  maketh  it  to  congeal ;  as  we  see  in 
cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of  the  least  and 
weakest  threads  that  is,  and'  yet  drops  gather  about 
it  like  chaina  of  pearl 

So  in  frosts,  the  inside  of  glass  windows  gatheicth 
a  dew;  Qu.  if  not  more  without. 

Qtt.  Whether  the  sweating  of  marble  and  stones 
be  in  frtat,  or  towards  rain. 
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Oil  in  time  of  frost  gathereth  to  &  sabstance,  as 
of  tallov;  and  itis  said  to  sparkle  aome  time,  ^  aa 
it  girf  th  a  light  in  the  dark. 

The  coantries  which  lie  covered  with  snow,  have 
a  hastier  matnration  of  all  grain  than  in  other 
conntriea,  all  being  within  three  montha,  or  there- 
aboats. 

Qu.  It  ia  aaid,  that  compomtioDa  of  honey,  as 
meid,  do  ripen,  and  are  moat  pleaaant  in  the  great 
eolda. 

The  froata  with  aa  are  caaual.  and  not  tied  to  any 
montha,  so  as  they  are  not  merely  cauaed  by  the 
reeeaa  of  the  snn,  but  mixed  with  aome  inrerior 
eansra.  In  the  inland  of  the  northern  countries,  as 
in  Bossia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or  four  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  February,  is  con- 
stant, viz.  dear  and  perpetaal  fntt,  without  anom 
tg  nins. 
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There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  ap- 
proach of  a  matter  ho^  will  not  take  heat  by  tran- 
sition or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  bat  is  in  a 
kind  of  eooaumption,  if  it  carry  heat  in  itself;  for 
all  fired  things  are  ready  to  consume ;  chafed  things 
are  ready  to  fire;  and  the  heat  of  men's  bodies 
needeth  aliment  to  restore. 

The  transition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting 
of  substance,  and  yet  remaineth  after  the  body  heated 
is  withdrawn:  for  it  is  not  like  smells,  for  they 
leave  aome  airs  or  parts ;  not  like  light,  for  that 
abideth  not  when  the  firat  body  ia  removed ;  not 
unlike  to  the  motioa  of  the  loadatone,  which  ia 
lent  without  adhesion  of  substance,  for  if  the  iron 
be  filed  where  it  was  robbed,  yet  it  will  draw  or 
turn 
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INQUISITIONS  TOUCHING  THE  COMPOUNDING  OP  METALS. 


To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with 
flint,  or  other  stone.  For  if  it  can  be  incorporated 
without  over-great  charge,  or  other  incommodity, 
the  cheapness  of  the  flint  or  stone  doth  make  the 
compound  stuff  prolitable  for  divers  uses.  The 
doubts  may  be  three  in  number. 

First,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all,  other- 
wise than  to  a  body  that  will  not  hold  well  together, 
but  become  brittle  and  uneven  ? 

Secondly,  Although  it  should  incorporate  well, 
yet  whether  the  stuff  will  not  be  so  stubborn  as  it 
will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  whereby  the 
charge  in  working  will  overthrow  the  cheapness  of 
the  material  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  incorporate,  except 
the  iron  and  stone  be  iirst  calcined  into  powder  ? 
And  if  not,  whether  the  charge  of  the  calcination 
will  not  eat  out  the  cheapness  of  the  material  ? 

The  uses  are  most  probable  to  be ;  first  for  the 
implements  of  the  kitchen  ;  as  spits,  ranges,  cob- 
irons,  pots,  &c. ;  then  for  the  wara^  as  ordnance, 
portcullises,  grates,  chains,  &c. 

Note ;  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  so  probable 
to  be  served  with  such  a  stuff;  as  locks,  clocks, 
small  chains,  &c.  because  the  stuff  is  not  lUte  to  be 
tough  enough. 

For  the  better  use,  in  comparison  of  iron,  it  is 
like  the  stuff  will  be  far  lighter :  for  the  weight  of 
iron  to  flint  is  double  and  alhird  part;  and,  second- 
ly, it  is  like  to  rust  not  so  easily,  but  to  be  more 
clean. 

The  ways  of  trial  are  two :  first,  by  the  iron  and 
stone  of  themselves,  wherein  it  must  be  inquired, 
what  are  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt.  Second- 
ly, with  an  additament,  wherein  brimstone  is  ap- 
proved to  help  to  the  melting  of  iron  or  steel.  But 
then  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the  charge  of 
the  additament  will  not  destroy  the  profit. 

It  must  be  known  also,  what  proportion  of  the 
atone  the  iron  will  receive  to  incorporate  well  with 
it,  and  that  with  once  melting;  fbr  if  either  the  pro- 
portion be  too  small,  or  that  it  cannot  be  jreeeived 
but  piecemeal  by  several  meltings,  the  work  cannot 
be  of  value. 


To  make  proof  of  the  ineorpor^ing  of  iron  and 
brass.  For  the  cheapness  of  the  iron  in  comparisoo 
of  the  brass,  if  the  uses  may  be  served,  doth  promise 
profit.  The  doubt  will  be  touching  their  incor- 
porating ;  tor  that  it  ia  approved,  that  iron  will  not 
incorporate,  neither  with  brass  not  other  metals,  of 
itself;  by  simple  fire :  so  as  the  inquiry  must  be  upon 
the  calcination,  and  the  additament,  and  the  charge 
of  them. 

The  uses  will  be  for  such  things  as  are  now  mads 
of  brass,  and  might  be  as  well  served  by  die  com- 
pound stuff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be  chiefly  of 
the  toughness,  and  of  the  beauty. 

First,  therefore,  if  brass  ordnance  could  be  made 
of  the  compound  stuff,  in  respect  of  the  cheajMiess 
of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  vantage  which  brass  ordnance  hath  over  inn, 
is  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  because  it  will  hold  the 
blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the  iron 
can  be ;  whereby  it  saveth  both  in  the  quantity  of 
the  material,  and  in  the  charge  and  commodity  of 
mounting  and  carriage,  in  regard,  by  reason  of  the 
thinness,  it  beareth  much  less  weight :  there  msy 
be  also  somewhat  in  being  not  so  easily  over^ieated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Those  things  wherein 
the  beauty  or  lustre  are  esteemed,  ate  uidirons,  and 
all  manner  of  images,  and  statues,  and  columns;  and 
tombs,  and  the  Hke.  So  as  the  doubt  will  be  doaUe 
for  the  beauty ;  the  one,  whether  the  colour  vQl 
please  so  well,  because  it  will  not  be  so  like  gold  is 
brass?  The  other,  whether  it  will  polish  so  well? 
Wherein  for  the  latter  it  is  probable  it  will ;  for  steel 
glosses  are  more  resplendent  than  the  like  plates  of 
brass  would  be ;  and  so  is  the  glittering  of  a  blsde. 
And  besides,  I  take  it,  andiron  brass,  which  they 
call  white  brass,  hath  some  mixture  of  tin  to  help 
the  lustre.  And  for  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be 
1^  some  small  mixture  of  orpiment,  such  as  they  bk 
to  brass  in  the  yellow  alchemy ;  it  will  easily  r^ 
cover  that  which  the  iron  loseth.  Of  this  the  eye 
most  be  the  judge  npm  proof  made. 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  enrfewa,  counters;  and  the 
like,  the  beaat^  win  not  be  so  much  respected,  so  u 
the  eompotud  stuff  is  tike  to  pass. 
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For  the  better  use  of  the  compounded  stuffy  it  will 
be  iweetfcr  and  cleaner  than  brasi  alone,  which 
Tieldelh  a  tmell  or  soilineu ;  and  therefore  may  be 
better  for  the  vessels  of  the  kitchen  and  brewing. 
It  will  also  be  harder  than  brass,  where  hardness 
may  be  required. 

For  the  trial,  the  doubts  will  be  two :  first,  the 
oier-weight  of  brass  towards  iron,  which  will  make 
ifOD  float  on  the  top  in  the  melting.  This  perhaps 
win  be  bdpeQ  with  the  calaminer  stone,  which  con- 
irate  th  so  well  with  twass,  and,  as  I  take  it,  is  lighter 
than  inn.  The  other  doubt  will  be  the  stiffheis 
and  dryness  of  iron  to  melt  j  which  mast  be  holpen 
cither  hy  mi^lening  tile  iron,  or  opening  it  For 
the  first,  perhape  some  mixture  of  lead  will  helpw 
Which  it  as  much  more  liquid  than  brass,  as  iron  is 
Imi  liquid.  The  opening  may  be  holpen  by  some 
nixtore  of  sulphur :  so  as  the  trials  would  be  with 
bran,  iron,  calaminar  stone,  and  sulphur ;  and  then 
•^'n  with  the  same  composition,  and  an  addition 
of  some  lead ;  and  in  all  this  the  chai^  must  be 
eontidered,  whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the 
cheapness  of  iron  ? 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation 
irf  metals  for  magnificence  and  delicacy.  The  one 
for  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statue-metal, 
and  bell-metal,  and  trumpet-metal,  and.string^metal; 
is  an  these,  though  the  mixture  of  brass  or  ct^er 
should  be  dearer  than  the  brass  itself,  yet  the  plea- 
snre  will  adTanee  the  price  to  profit. 

First  thereffire  for  statne-metal,  tee  FIiny*s  mix- 
tures, which  are  almost  forgotten,  and  consider  the 
ehi^. 

Try  likewise  the  mixture  of  tin  in  large  proportion 
with  copper,  and  observe  the  colour  and  beauty,  it 
heing  polished.  But  chiefly  let  proof  be  made'of  the 
■ncorporating  of  copper  or  brass  with  glass-metal, 
r»r  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like  to  add  a  great  glory 
and  ahining. 

For  belt-metal.  First,  it  is  to  be  known  what  is 
tlie  composition  which  is  now  in  use.  Secondly,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  the  dryness  of  the  metal  that 
doth  help  the  clearness  of  the  sound,  and  the  moist- 
nesB  that  dulleth  it ;  and  therefore  the  mixtures  that 
are  probable,  are  steel,  tin,  glass-melal. 

For  string-metal,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the  same 
Rasob ;  save  that  glass-metal  may  not  be  used,  be- 
eaose  it  will  make  it  too  brittle ;  and  trial  may  be 
nsde  with  mixture  of  silver,  it  being  but  a  delicacy, 
vith  iron  or  brass. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incoiporation  of  silver  and 
Hn  in  equal  quantity,  or  with  two  parts  silver  and 
Doe  part  tin,  and  to  observe  whether  it  be  of  equal 
|>eairty  and  Instre  with  pure  silver ;  and  also  whether 
It  yield  no  soilinesa  more  than  silver  P  And  again, 
whether  it  will  endure  the  ordinary  fire  which  \>e- 
Inngeth  to  chafing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other 
•iWer  vessels  ?  And  if  it  do  not  endure  the  fire,  yet 
whether  by  some  mixture  of  iron  it  may  not  be  made 
more  fixed  P  For  if  it  be  in  beauty  and  all  the  uses 
aforesaid  equal  to  silver,  it  were  a  thing  of  singular 
profit  to  the  state,  and  to  all  particular  persons,  to 
change  silver  plate  or  vessel  into  the  compound  stuff, 
being  a  kind  of  silver  electre,  and  to  tarn  the  rest 


into  coin.  It  may  be  also  questioned,  whether  the 
compound  stuff  will  receiye  gilding  as  well  as  silver, 
and  with  equal  lustre  P  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
common  allay  of  silver  coin  is  brass,  which  doth 
discolour  more,  and  is  not  so  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals,  in 
such  sort  as  they  can  never  rise  again,  is  a  thing  of 
great  profit  For  if  a  quantity  of  silver  can  be  so 
buried  in  gold,  as  it  will  never  be  reduced  again, 
neither  by  fire,  noi  parting  waters,  nor  other  ways : 
and  also  that  it  serve  alt  uses  as  well  as  pure  gold, 
it  is  in  effect  all  one  as  if  so  much  silver  were  tamed 
into  gold ;  only  the  wei^^t  will  discover  it  i  yet  that 
takeUi  off  but  hiUf  of  the  profit  i  for  gold  is  not  fully 
double  weight  to  olver,  hut  gold  is  twelve  time* 
price  to  silver. 

The  burial  most  be  by  one  of  these  two  ways, 
either  by  the  smallness  of  the  proportion,  as  perhaps 
fifty  to  one,  which  will  be  but  six-pence  gains  in 
fifty  shillings ;  or  it  must  be  holpen  by  somewhat 
which  may  fix  the  silver,  never  to  be  restored  or 
vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorporated  into  such  a 
mass  of  gold ;  for  the  less  quantity  is  ever  the 
harder  to  sever :  and  for  this  purpose  inm  is  the 
likest,  or  coppel  stuff,  upon  whidi  the  fire  halh  no 
power  of  consumption. 

The  making  of  gold  seemeth  a  thing  scarcely 
possible ;  because  g(Ad  is  the  heaviest  of  metals,  and 
to. add  matter  it  impossible;  and  again,  to  drive 
metals  into  a  narrower  room  than  their  natural  ex- 
tent beareth,  is  a  condensation  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. Bat  to  make  silver  seemeth  more  easy, 
because  both  qnicktilver  and  lead  are  weightier  than 
silver ;  so  as  there  needeth  only  fixing,  and  not  con- 
densing. The  degree  unto  this  that  is  already 
known,  is  infusing  of  quicksilver  in  a  parchment,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  molten  lead  when  it  cool- 
eth ;  for  this  stupifieth  the  quicksilver  that  it  run- 
neth no  more.  This  trial  is  to  be  advanced  three 
ways.  First,  by  iterating  the  melting  of  the  lead, 
to  see  whether  it  will  not  make  the  quicksilver 
harder  and  harder.  Secondly,  to  put  realgar  hot  into 
the  midst  of  the  quicksilver,  whereby  it  may  be  con- 
densed, as  well  from  within  as  without  Thirdly, 
to  try  it  in  the  midst  of  molten  iron,  or  molten  steel, 
which  is  a  body  more  likely  to  fix  the  quicksilver 
than  lead.  It  may  be  also  tried,  by  incorporating 
powder  of  steel,  or  c<^pel  dust,  by  pouncing  into  the 
quicksilver  and  so  to  proceed  to  the  stupifying. 

Upon  glass  four  things  would  he  put  in  proof. 
The  first,  means  to  make  the  glass  more  crystalline. 
The  second,  to  make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  and  for 
fire,  though  it  come  not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable. 
The  third,  to  make  it  coloured  by  tinctures,  com- 
parable to  or  exceeding  precious  stones.  The  fourth, 
to  make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  galletyle ; 
that  is,  to  have  the  colour  milky  like  a  chalcedon, 
being  a  stuff  between  a  porcelane  and  a  glass. 

For  the  first,  it  is  good  first  to  know  exactly  the 
several  materials  whereof  the  glass  in  use  is  made ; 
window-glass,  Normandy  and  Burgundy,  ale-house 
glass,  English  drinking-glass :  and  then  thereupon 
to  consider  what  the  reason  is  of  the  coarseness 
or  clearness;  and  from  thenee  to  rise  to  a  con- 
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sideration  how  to  make  some  additaments  to  the 
coarser  materials,  to  raise  them  tothe  whtteneMand 
crystalline  splendour  of  the  finest. 

For  the  second,  we  see  pebbles,  and  some  other 
stones,  will  cut  as  fine  as  crystal,  which  if  they  will 
melt,  may  be  a  mixture  for  glass,  and  may  make  it 
more  tough  and  more  crystalline.  Besides,  we  see 
metals  will  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of  the 
glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of  ordinary 
glass  metal,  will  make  the  whole  mass  more  tough. 

For  the  third,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured 
window-glass,  such  as  is  eoloored  in  the  po^  and  not 
by  colours 

It  is  to  be  known  (rf  what  atnff  galletyle  is  made, 
and  how  ttie  colours  in  it  are  varied;  and  thereupon 
to  consider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of  {^aaa-metal 
and  them,  whereof  I  have  seen  the  example. 

Inquire  what  be  the  stones  that  do  easiliest  melt 
Of  them  take  half  a  pound,  and  of  iron  a  pound  and 
half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimstone,  and  see  whether 
they  will  incorporate,  being  whole,  with  a  strong 
fire.  If  not,  try  the  same  quantity  calcined:  and  if 
they  will  incorporate,  make  a  ]date  of  them,  and 
burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brass,  and  half  a 
pound  of  iron ;  two  ounces  of  the  calaminar  stone, 


an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brimstone,  an  oance  ^  lead ; 
calcine  them,  and  see  what  body  they  make;  and  if 
they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  it  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  aa 
ounce,  and  melt  them  together,  and  make  a  plate  of 
them  burnished. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an 
ounce,  of  glaas^metal  half  an  ounce  ;  stir  them  well 
in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate 
of  them  bomished. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half*  tin  km 
ounces,  brass  two  ounces }  make  a  plate  of  them 
bomished. 

Take  of  diver  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  odum; 
make  a  little  say-cup  of  it,  and  bamisb  it 

To  inquire  of  Ate  materials  of  ereiy  of  the  kind  <rf 
l^assea.  coarser  and  finer,  and  of  the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glass-metal,  of  stone 
calcined,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vitrified  metal,  and  a  pound  ci 
ordinary  glass-metal,  and  see  whether  they  will  in- 
corporate, and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  all  coloured  glasses,  and  lean 
the  ingredients  whereby  they  are  coloured. 

Inquire  of  the  substance  of  galletyle 
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MINERALS. 

THE  LORD  BACON'S  QUESTIONS,  WITH  DR.  MEVEREL'S  SOLUTIONS. 


Cmceming  Ike  compounding,  incorporating,  or  union 
of  rngtalt  or  mineralt.  fVhick  tubjeet  »  thejirat 
letter  of  kit  Lordshiffe  Alphabet. 

With  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by  simple 
colHquefaction,  and  with  what  not?  And  in  what 
quantity  it  will  incorporate  ;  and  what  kind  of  body 
the  compound  makes  ? 

Gold  with  silver,  which  was  the  ancient  electrum: 
gold  with  quicksilver :  gold  with  lead :  gold  with 
copper:  gold  widi  brass:  gold  with  iron:  gold 
with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  silver :  silver  with  quicksilver : 
silver  with  lead:  silver  with  copper:  silver  with 
brass :  silver  with  iron :  Plinius  secund.  lib.  xxxiii. 
9.  **  MisGuit  denario  triumvir  Antouus  femim," 
silver  with  tin. 

So  likewise  of  quicksilver:  quicksilver  with  lead: 
quieksilTer  with  copper :  quicksilver  with  brass : 
quicksilver  with  iron :  qnicluilver  with  tin. 


So  of  lead ;  lead  with  copper :  lead  with  brass : 
lead  with  iron :  lead  with  tin.    Plin.  xxxiv.  9. 

So  of  copper :  copper  with  brass :  copper  with 
iron :  copper  with  tin. 

So  of  brass ;  brass  with  iron  :  brass  with  tin. 

So  of  iron:  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  common 
and  known  P  And  what  are  the  proportions  of  their 
mixtures  P  As, 

Latten  of  brass,  and  the  calaminar  stone. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  of,  &c.  and  the  counterfeit  plate,  which 
they  call  alchemy. 

The  decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more,  are 
too  long  to  inquire  of,  except  there  be  some  com- 
positions of  them  already  observed. 

It  Is  also  to^  observed,  whether  any  two  metals, 
which  will  not  mingle  of  themselves,  will  mbgle 
with  the  help  of  another;  and  what 

What  componnda  will  be  made  of  metal  with  stone 
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and  other  fossils;  as  latten  is  made  with  brass  and 
the  ealaminar  stone;  as  all  the  metals  incorponite 
vithntrid;  all  with  iron  powdered;  all  with  flio^  &c. 

Some  few  of  these  would  be  inqoired  of^  to  dis- 
doae  the  natore  of  the  rest. 

Whether  metals  or  other  Ibssils  will  incorporate 
with  molten  glass,  and  what  body  it  makes  9 

The  quantity  in  the  mixture  would  be  well  con- 
sidered ;  for  some  small  quantity  perhaps  will  in- 
corpwate,  as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  three  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  observed :  the  colour ;  the  fragility  or  pliant- 
iKss;  the  volatility  or  fixation,  compared  widi  the 
aimple  bodies. 

For  present  use  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule  :  con- 
Bder  the  price  of  the  two  simple  bodies ;  consider 
again  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in  use; 
AcD  see  if  yon  can  make  &e<nnpound,  that  will  save 
more  in  price,  than  it  will  lose  in  dignity  of  the  use. 

As  for  example ;  consider  the  price  ^  brass  ord^ 
unce;  consider  again  the  price  of  iron  ordnance, 
tnd  then  consider  wherein  the  brass  ordnance  doth 
excel  the  iron  ordnance  in  use ;  then  if  you  can 
make  a  compound  of  brass  and  iron  that  will  be  near 
n  good  in  use,  and  much  cheaper  in  price,  then 
there  is  proGt  both  to  the  private  and  the  common- 
wealth. So  of  gold  and  silver,  the  price  is  double 
of  twelve :  the  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not 
niticfa,  the  splendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleHsing  to 
■ome  eyes,  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  silvered  rapiiers,  &c. 
The  main  dignity  is,  that  gold  bears  the  fire,  which 
olver  doth  not :  but  that  is  an  excellency  in  nature, 
bnt  it  is  nothing  at  all  in  nse  ;  for  any  dignity  in 
oie  I  know  none,  bnt  that  silvering  will  sully  and 
amker  more  than  gilding;  which  if  it  might  be  cor- 
rected with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit : 
and  I  do  somewhat  marvel  that  the  latter  ages  have 
knt  the  ancient  eleetmm,  which  was  a  mixture  of' 
lilver  with  gold  :  whereof  I  conceive  there  may  be 
much  nse,  both  in  coin,  plate,  and  gilding. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  version  of 
metals  impossibility,  or  at  least  great  difficulty,  as 
in  making  of  gold,  silver,  copper.  On  the  other 
side,  in  the  adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of  metals, 
there  is  deceit  and  villany.  But  it  should  seem  there 
i>  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  by  new  compounds,  if 
At  ways  of  incorporating  were  well  known. 

What  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will  re- 
ceive fran  vegetables,  withoutbeing  dissolved  in  their 
nbstance :  as  when  the  armourers  make  their  steel ' 
more  tongh  and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of  water  or 
juice  of  herbs ;  when  gold  being  grown  somewhat 
dmrlish  by  recovering,  is  made  more  pliant  by  throw- 
iag  jn  shreds  of  tanned  leather,  br  by  leather  oiled. 

Note,  that  in  these  and  like  shows  of  imbibition, 
it  were  good  to  try  by  the  weights,  whether  the 
wei|;ht  be  increased,  or  no;  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is  to 
be  dwibted  that  there  is  no  irobibidon  of  substance, 
but  only  that  the  application  of  that  other  body  doth 
dispose  and  invite  the  metal  to  another  posture  of 
parts,  than  of  itself  it  would  have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  colli- 
qnefaction,  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  nature 
and  consents  and  dissents  of  metals,  it  would  be  like- 
R  3 


wise  tried  by  incorporating  of  their  dissolutions. 
What  metals  being  dissolved  in  strong  waters  will 
incorporate  well  together,  and  what  not?  Which 
is  to  be  inquired  particularly,  as  it  was  in  collique- 
factions. 

There  is  to  be  observed  in  those  dissolutions  which 
will  not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are :  as' 
the  bollition ;  the  precipitation  to  the  bottom ;  the 
ejaculation  towards  the  top ;  the  snapensiui  in  the 

midst :  and  the  like. 

Note,  that  the  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong 
waters  may  hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  the 
dissents  of  the  metals  themselves  ;  therefore  where 
the  menstrua  are  the  same,  and  yet  the  incorporation 
followeth  not,  you  may  conclude  the  dissent  is  in  the 
metals ;  but  where  the  menstrua  are  several,  not  so 
certain. 

Dr.  MeverePs  atuicer  to  the  foregoing  questions,  con- 
cerning the  eompoundtng,  incorporating,  or  union 
of  taetaU  and  mineral*. 

G(dd  will  incorporate  with  silver  in  any  propor^ 
tion.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. — *'  Omni  anro  inest' 
argentum  vario  pondere ;  alibi  dena,  alibi  nona,  alibi 
octava  parte — Ubicunque  quinta  argenti  p<»1io  in- 
venitur,  electrum  vocatur."  The  body  remains  fixt, 
solid,  and  coloured,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  two  metals. 

Gold  with  quicksilver  easily  mixeth,  but  the  pro- 
duct is  imperfectly  fixed ;  and  so  are  aU  other  metals 
incorporate  with  mercury. 

Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in, any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporate^  with  copper  in  any  proportion, 
the  common  allay. 

Gold  incorporates  with  brass  in  any  proportion. 
And  what  is  said  of  copper  is  true  of  brass,  in  the 
union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  will  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,  the  ancient  allay, 
Isa.  i.  25. 

What  was  said  of  gold  and  quicksilver,  may  be 
said  of  quicksilver  and  the  rest  of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Pliny  mentions 
such  a  mixture  for  triumphales  statuee,  lib,  xxxiii. 
9.  "Miscentur  argento,  tertia  pars  aria  Cyprii 
tenuissimi,  quod  eoronarium  vocant,  et  sulphuris  vivi 
quantum  argenti."    The  same  is  true  of  brass. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore  I 
wonder  at  that  which  Pliny  hath,  lib.  xxxiii.  9. 
"Mlseuit  denario  triumvir  Antoniiu  ferrum."  And 
what  is  said  of  this  is  true  of  the  rest ;  for  iron  in- 
corporateth  with  none  of  them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mixture 
was  the  pot  metal  whereof  Pliny  speaks,  lib.  xxxiv. 
9.  "  Temis  ant  quatemis  libris  pliimbi  argentarii 
in  centenas  teris  additis." 

Lead  incorporates  with  tin.  The  mixture  of 
these  two  in  equal  proportions,  is  that  which  was 
anciently  called  "  plumbum  argentarium,"  Plin.  lib. 
xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  such  a  mix- 
lure  were  the  mirron  of  the  Romans.    Plin.  "  A^ 
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que  ut  omnia  de  speculis  peragantor  hoe  loco,  op- 
tima apud  majoreg  erant  Brnnduiina,  stanno  et  cere 
mistis."  Lib.  xxxtii.  9. 

Compound  metal*  now  in  utt, 

1.  Fine  tin.  The  mixtnie  ia  tliiu:  pure  tin  a 
'  tiiousand  pounds,  temper  fifQr  pounds,  glass  of  tin 

Ihree  pounds. 

2.  Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  Ie»d. 
Temper  is  thus  made:  the  dross  of  pure  tin,  four 
pounds  and  a  half;  copper,  half  a  pound. 

3.  Brass  is  made  of  copper  nnd  calaminaris. 

4.  Bell-metal.  Copper,  a  thousand  pounds ;  tin 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  brass, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

5.  Pot-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brass  one 
pound,  and  arsenieum  thne  ounces. 

7.  Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  anri- 
pigment 

There  be  divers  imperfect  minerals,  which  will 
incorporate  with  the  metals :  being'  indeed  metals 
inwardly,  but  clothed  with  earths  and  stones :  as 
pyritia,  calaminaris,  misy,  chalcitis,  sory,  vitriolum. 

Metals  incorporate  not  with  glass,  except  they  be 
brought  into  the  form  of  glass. 

Metals  dissolved.  The  dissolution  of  gold  and 
silver  disagree,  so  that  in  their  mixture  there  is 
great  ebnUition.  darkness,  and  in  the  end  a  precipi- 
tation of  black  powder. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  agrees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  dissolution 
of  mercury  and  iron  agree  with  all  the  rest 

Silver  and  copper  disagree,  and  so  do  silver  and 
lead.    Silver  and  tin  agree. 

The  second  letter  of  the  erosS'tow,  touching  the 
separation  of  melatt  and  minerals. 

Separation  is  of  three  sorts;  the  first  is,  the 
separating  of  the  pure  metal  from  the  ore  or  dross* 
which  we  call  refining.  The  second  is,  the  draw- 
ing one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which  we 
call  extracting.  The  third  is,  the  separating  of  any 
metal  into  its  original  or  materia  prima,  or  element, 
or  call  tbem  what  yon  will  i  which  work  we  will 
call  principtation. 

I.  For  refining,  we  are  to  inquire  of  it  according 
to  the  several  metals;  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  Inci- 
dentally we  are  to  inquire  of  the  first  stone,  or  ore, 
or  spar,  or  marcasite  of  metals  severally,  and  what 
kind  of  bodies  they  are,  and  of  the  degrees  of  rich- 
ness. Also  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  means  of  sepa- 
rating, whether  1^  fire,  psrting  waters,  or  otherwise. 
Also  for  the  manner  of  refining,  yon  are  to  see  how 
you  can  mQld[dy  the  hea^  or  hasten  the  opening, 
and  so  save  the  charge  in  the  fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  Uast  of  the  fire ;  in  the  manner  of  the 
furnace,  to  multiply  heat  hy  union  snd  reflexion ; 
and  by  some  additament,  or  medicines  which  will 
help  the  bodies  to  open  them  the  soone  . 

Note,  the  quickening  of  the  blnst,  and  the  multi- 
plying of  the  heat  in  the  furnace,  may  be  the  same 
for  all  metals ;  but  the  additaments  must  be  several. 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  metals.  Note  again, 
that  if  yon  think  that  multiplying  of  the  additaments 
in  the  same  proportion  that  yoa  mnlti|dy  the  orv, 
the  worii  will  fi^ow,  you  mny  be  deceived:  Sat 
quantity  in  the  passive  will  add  more  resistanee, 
than  the  same  quantity  in  the  aetiTe  will  add  liarce. 

2.  For  extracting,  yoa  are  to  inquire  what  metals 
contain  others,  and  likewise  what  not;  aa  lead,  sti- 
ver; copper,  silver,  &c. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  extraction  should 
exceed  the  worth,  yet  that  is  not  the  matter :  for  at 
least  it  will  discover  nature  and  possibiUty,  the  other 
may  be  thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  likewise  to  inquire,  what  the  differences 
are  of  those  metals  which  contain  more  or  less  other 
metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  powness  or 
richness  of  the  metals  or  ore  in  themselves.  As  the 
lead  that  contains  most  silver  is  accounted  to  be 
more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwise  poorer  in  itself. 

3.  For  principiation,  I  cannot  affirm  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  or  not;  and  I  tfiink  the 
chemists  mkke  too  much  ado  abont  it :  but  howso- 
ever it  be,  be  it  solution  or  extraction,  or  a  kind  oi 
conversion  by  the  fire ;  it  is  diligently  to  be  inquired 
what  salts,  sulphur,  vitriol,  mercury,  or  the  like 
simple  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  metals, 
and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr.  MeverePs  ensvers  to  the  foregoing  questionSf 
touching  the  reparations  of  metals  and  minerals, 

1.  For  the  means  of  separating.  After  that  the 
ore  is  washed,  or  cleansed  from  the  earth,  there  is 
nothing  simply  necessary,  save  only  a  wind  furnace 
well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  hearth,  in 
shape  oval,  sufficiently  fed  with  charcoal  and  ore, 
in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  first  separation,  I  have  ob- 
served none  i  the  dross  the  mineral  brings  beii^ 
sufficient.  The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that 
iron-stone  is  hardest  to  melt  which  is  fullest  of 
metal,  and  that  easiest  which  hath  most  dross. 
But  in  lead  and  tin  the  contrary  is  noted.  Yet  in 
melting  of  metals,  when  they  have  been  calcined 
formerly  by  fire,  or  strong  waters,  there  is  good  use 
of  additaments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  armoniac,  and 
salt-petre. 

2.  In  extracting  of  metals.  Note,  that  lead  and 
tin  contain  silver.  Lead  and  silver  contain  gold. 
Iron  contains  brass.  Silver  is  best  separated  from 
lead  by  the  test.  So  gold  from  silver.  Yet  the 
best  way  for  that  is  aqua  regia. 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  btddly  af- 
firm, that  there  are  no  such  principals  as  sal,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury,  which  can.be  separated  from  any 
perfect  metals.  For  every  part  so  separated,  may 
easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal  without  substi- 
tution  of  that,  or  those  principles  which  chemists 
imagine  to  be  wanting.  As  suppose  you  take  the 
salt  of  lead ;  this  salt,  or  as  some  name  it,  sulphur, 
may  be  turned  into  perfect  lead,  by  melting  it  with 
the  like  quantity  of  lead  which  contains  principles 
<Hi1y  for  itself. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  quicksilver  and  brim- 
stone found  in  the  imperfect  minerals:  but  those 
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are  natare'i  remote  mateiiaU,  and  not  the  chemist's 
principles.  As  if  you  dissolve  nnttmony  by  aqua 
Kgia,  there  will  be  real  brimstone  swimming  upon 
the  water:  as  appears  bjr  the  cc^our  of  the  fin  when 
k  is  boni^  and  by  the  smelL 

Tkt  third  letter  of  the  eroat-rouj,  touching  tke  vari- 
atim  of  metalt  into  teverai  tkapes,  bodiu,  or  nu- 
turet,  th*  partieutart  lohereof  foUoa. 

Tisetwe:  taming  to  nut:  calcination:  snUima* 
tioo:  |mci|Mtation :  wmalgamatirinR  or  taming  into 
sKrft  bo^ :  vitrification :  opening  or  disatdving  into 
liqmr:  ^ootinga,  or  branchings,  or  arboreaeents : 
indnratimi  and  mollification :  making  toagh  or  brit- 
tle ivdatili^  and  fixation:  transmutation,  or  versicHi. 

For  tincture :  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  metal  may 
be  tinged  throogh  and  throogh,  and  with  what,  and 
into  what  colour* ;  as  tinging  silver  yellow,  tinging 
copper  white,  and  tinging  red,  green.  Unci  eape- 
osUy  with  keeping  the  lustre. 

Item,  tincture  of  glasses. 

Item,  tincture  of  marble,  flint,  or  other  stone. 

Fw  taming  into  rust,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be 
inquired ;  by  what  corronvea  it  is  done,  and  into 
what  colours  it  turns ;  as  lead  into  white,  which 
they  call  cemaa ;  iron  into  yellow,  which  they  call 
OMiis  martia;  qnidtaiher  into  vermiliMii  hraas 
iaio  green,  which  they  call  verdigrease. 

Few  calcination  i  how  every  metal  is  calcined,  and 
into  what  kind  of  body,  and  what  is  die  exquiaiteat 
way  irf  calcination. 

For  sublimation}  to  inquire  the  manner  of  sub- 
liming, and  what  metals  endure  snbliming,  and  what 
body  the  sublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewise ;  by  what  strong  water 
CTeiy  metal  will  precipitate,  and  with  what  addita- 
■enta,  and  in  what  time,  and  into  what  body. 

So  for  amalgama ;  what  metals  will  endure  it, 
what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  man- 
Mr  of  the  body. 

For  vitrification  likewise  i  what  metals  will  en- 
dure it,  what  are  the  means  to  do  it,  into  what  co- 
hnr  it  turns ;  and  farther,  where  the  whole  metal 
ii  toroed  into  glas^  and  where  the  metal  doth  but 
bang  in  the  ^asqr  ports ;  alio  what  weight  the  vi- 
tiified  body  bears,  compared  with  the  erode  bo^  t 
alio  beeauae  Tittifieati<m  is  accounted  a  kind  of 
dea&  of  metal^  what  ritrification  will  admit  of 
taming  back  again,  and  what  not 

For  disaolntion  into  liquor,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  any  metal, 
and  in  the  negative,  what  win  tonch  upon  the  one 
aad  not  upon  the  other,  and  what  several  menstraa 
wiO  dissolve  any  metal,  and  which  moat  exactly. 
Item,  the  process  or  motion  of  the  dissolotion,  the 
manner  of  rising,  boiling,  vapouring  more  violent, 
w  more  gentle,  caosing  much  heat  or  less.  Item, 
the  quantity  or  charge  that  the  strong  water  will 
bear,  and  then  give  over.  Item,  the  colour  into 
iriiieh  the  liquor  will  turn.  Above  all,  it  is  to  be 
inqaiRd,  whether  there  be  any  menstruum  to  dia- 
Mdve  any  metal  that  ia  not  frettio{^  or  conrading ; 
ud  openeth  the  body  hf  sympathy,  and  not  by 
■mdaeity  or  riident  penetntion. 


For  sprouting  or  branching,  though  it  be  a  thing 
but  transitory,  and  a  kind  of  toy  or  pleasure,  yet 
there  is  a  more  serious  use  of  it :  for  that  it  disco- 
vereth  the  delicate  motions  of  spirits,  when  they  put 
forth  and  cannot  get  forth,  like  unto  that  which  ia 
in  vegetables. 

For  indoraticm,  or  mollification;  it  is  to  be  in- 
quired what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder, 
and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer.  And 
thia  inquiry  tendeth  to  two  ends:  first,  for  nsei  aa 
to  make  iron  strft  Uie  fin  makes  it  maUeable. 
Secondly,  becaase  indnratim  ia  a  degree  towards 
fixation,  and  mollification  towards  volatility;  and 
therefore  the  inquiry  of  them  will  give  light  towards 
the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the  same 
kirMl,  but  yet  worthy  of  an  inquiry  apart,  eape- 
cially  to  join  hardneas  with  toughness,  as  making 
glass  malleable,  &c.  and  making  blades  strong  to 
resist  and  pierce,  and  yet  not  easy  to  break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal 
branch  to  be  inquired :  the  utmost  degree  of  fix- 
ation ia  that  wherew  no  fire  will  work,  nor  strong 
water  joined  with  fire,  if  there  be  any  anch  fixa- 
tion possible.  The  next  is  when  fire  simply  Till 
not  work  without  strong  watera.  The  next  is  by 
the  tnt.  The  next  is  when  it  will  endure  fira 
not  Uown,  or  anch  a  atrength  of  fire.  The  next  is 
when  it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  ia  malleable.  The 
next  ia  when  it  ia  not  miilleable,  bat  yet  is  not  fluent, 
but  stupiffed.  So  of  volatili^,  the  ntmoat  ' degree  ia 
when  it  wilt  fly  away  without  returning.  The  next 
is  when  it  wiU  fly  up,  but  with  ease  return.  The 
nest  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the  helm 
by  a  kind  of  exsuffiation  without  vapouring.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  melt  though  not  rise.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  soften  though  not  melt.  Of  all 
these  diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  in  several 
metals,  especially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees. 

For  transmutation  or  version.  If  it  be  real  and 
trae,  it  is  the  farthest  part  of  art,  and  would  be  well 
distinguished  from  extraction,  from  restitution,  and 
from  adolteratiim.  I  hear  much  of  taming  iron  into 
copper;  I  hear  also  of  the  growth  of  lead  in  weighs 
which  caimot  be  without  a  conversion  of  some 
body  into  lead :  hut  whatsoever  ia  of  this  kind,  and 
welt  expressed,  is  diligendy  to  be  inqaired  and  set 
down. 

Dr.  MevereCs  angwers  to  the  foregoing  quettioat, 
concerning  the  variation  of  metaU  and  tnineraU. 

1.  For  tinctures,  there  are  none  that  I  know,  but 
that  rich  variety  which  springs  from  mixture  of  me- 
tals with  metals,  or  imperfect  minerab. 

2.  The  imperfect  metals  arc  subject  to  rust,  all  of 
them  except  mercury,  which  is  made  into  vermilion 
by  solution,  or  calcination.  The  rest  are  rusted  by 
any  salt,  sour,  or  acid  water.  Lead  into  a  white 
body  called  cerussa.  Iron  into  a  pale  red  called 
ferrago.  Copper  is  turned  into  green,  named  srugo, 
ss  viride.  Tin  into  white :  but  thia  is  not  in  ose, 
neither  hath  it  obtained  a  name. 

The  Scriptures  mention  the  mat  of  gdd,  but  that 
ia  in  regard  of  the  allay. 
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3.  Calcination.  AH  metals*  may  be  calcined  by 
strong  waters,  or  by  admixtion  of  salt,  aulphur^  ai^ 
mercury.  The  imperfect  metals  may  be  ciUcined  by 
eontinnance  of  simple  fire  t  iion  Uius  ealdned  is 
called  crocos  martis. 

And  this  is  their  best  way.  Gold  and  silver  are 
best  calcined  by  mercury.  Their  colour  is  grey. 
Lead  calcined  is  very  red.    Copper  dnsky  red. 

4.  Metals  are  sublimed  by  joining  them  with 
mercury  or  salts.  As  silver  with  mercury,  gold  with 
sal  armoniac,  mercury  with  vitriol. 

6.  Precipitation  is,  when  any  metal  being  dis- 
solved into  a  strong  water,  is  beaten  down  into  a 
powder  ljy  salt  water.  The  chiefest  in  this  kind  is 
oil  of  tartar. 

6.  Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of 
mercury  with  any  other  of  the  metals.  The  manner 
is  this  in  gold,  Uie  rest  are  answerable :  take  six 
parts  of  mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  emcible,  and 
pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold  made  red  hot  ia  an* 
other  crucible,  stir  these  well  together  that  they  may 
incorporate;  which  dcme,  cast  the  mass  into  cold 
water  and  wash  it  This  is  called  the  amalgama  of 
gold. 

7.  For  vitriGcatton.  All  the  imperfect  metals 
may  be  turned  by  strong  fire  into  glass,  except  mer- 
cury ;  iron  into  green ;  lead  into  yellow ;  brass  into 
blue  ;  tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and  silver  I 
have  not  known  them  vitrified,  except  joined  with 
antimony.  These  glassy  bodies  nay  be  reduced  into 
the  form  of  mineral  bodies. 

8.  Dissolution.  All  metals  without  exception 
may  be  dissolved. 

(L)  Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or 
Tilriolated  water;  yea,  by  common  water,  if  it  be 
first  calcined  with  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  nqua 
fortis  with  great  ebullition  and  heat,  into  a  red  li- 
quor, BO  red  as  blood. 

(2.)  Lead  is  fittest  dissolved  in  vinegar,  into  a 
pale  yellowi  making  the  vinegar  very  sweet 

(3.)  Tin  is  best  dissolved  with  distilled  salt  water. 
It  retains  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

(4.)  Copper  dissolves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  same 
liquor,  into  a  blue. 

(5.)  Silver  hath  its  proper  menstruum,  which  is 
aqna  fortis.  The  colour  is  green,  with  great  heat 
and  ebullition. 

(6.)  Gold  is  dissolred  with  aqua  regis,  into  a  yel- 
low liquor,  with  little  heat  or  ebullition. 

(7.)  Mercury  is-  dissolved  with  much  heat  and 
boiling,  into  the  same  liquors  which  gold  and  silver 
are.    It  alters  not  the  colour  of  the  menstruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half 
their  weight  of  fixed  metals,  and  equal  of  mercury ; 
if  the  workman  be  skilful. 

9.  SfHTouting.  This  is  an  accident  of  dissolution. 
For  if  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  then  within 
short  time  the  metals  will  shoot  into  certain 
crystals. 

10.  For  induration,  or  mollification,  they  depend 
upon  the  qunniity  of  fixed  mercury  and  sulphur. 
I  have  observed  little  of  them,  neither  of  toughness 
nor  briltleness. 

11.  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I  ao- 


knowledge  except  the  two  atmost,  which  never  we» 
observed. 

12.  The  question  of  transmutation  is  very  doabt- 
foL  Wherefore  I  refer  your  honour  to  the  foarth 
tome  of  "  Theatrum  Chymicum  :"  and  there,  to  that 
tract  which  is  entitled  "  Disquisitio  Heliana ;"  where 
you  shall  find  full  satisfaction. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  erott^oie,  touching 
retlitutioH. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inquired  in  the  nega- 
tive, what  bodies  will  never  return,  either  by  their 
extreme  fixings,  as  in  some  vitrificationa,  or  by  ex- 
treme volatility. 

It  is  also  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of  re- 
duction ;  and  first  by  the  fire,  which  is  but  by  con- 
gregation of  homogeneal  parts. 

The  second  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  some 
body  that  hath  consent  with  them.  As  iron  draw- 
elh  down  copper  in  water;  gold  dniweth  quicksil- 
ver in  vapour ;  whatsoever  is  of  this  kind,  is  very 
diUgendy  to  be  inquired. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  time,  or  age,  will 
reduce  without  help  of  fire  or  body. 

Also  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment 
to  union  or  restitution,  which  is  sometimes  called 
mortification;  as  when  quicksilver  is  mortified  with 
turpentine,  spittle,  or  butter. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  the  metal  re- 
stored, difiereth  in  any  thing  from  the  metal  rare  :  as 
whether  it  become  not  more  churlish,  altered  in  co- 
lour, or  the  like. 

Dr.  MevereVs  aneven  touching  th*  re^UiUiona  of 
melaU  and  mineraU. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  eflTected  by  fire,  wherein  if 
they  stand  and  nele,  the  imperfect  metals  vapoor 
away,  and  so  do  all  manner  of  salts  which  separated 
them  in  minimas  partes  before. 

Reduction  is  singularly  bolpen,  by  joining  store 
of  metal  of  the  same  nature  with  it  in  the  melting. 

Metals  reduced  are  somewhat  churlish,  bat  not 
altered  in  colour. 

THE  LORD  VERULAirS  INQUISITION 

Concerning  the  versions,  transmutations,  muttiplica 
time,  and  effectims  of  bodies. 

Earth  by  fire  is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  irf 
the  nature  of  a  stone,  and  serveth  for  bnilding,  aa 
stone  doth ;  and  the  like  of  tile.     Qu.  the  manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar  used 
in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  grows  to  an  entire  and  very 
hard  matter  tike  a  stone. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and  gra- 
vel,  yon  shall  find  great  stones,  where  yon  may  see 
the  pebbles  t>r  gravel,  and  between  them  a  subrtance 
of  stone  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  pebble  itself. 

There  are  some  springs  of  water,  wherein  if  you 
pat  wood,  it  will  turn  into  the  nature  ot  stone :  so  « 
that  within  the  water  shall  be  stone,  and  that  above 
the  water  continue  wood. 

The  slime  about  the  reins  and  bladder  in  man's 
body  torn  into  stone :  and  stone  is  likewise  found 
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often  in  the  gall;  and  sometimes,  though  rsrely»  id 
TeoB  porta. 

Qiury,  what  time  the  snbstanee  of  earth  in  quar- 
«■  atkedi  to  be  tamed  into  stcnes  P 

Tater,  as  it  scans,  tumeth  into  ci^tal,  as  is 
Mea  in  diTeia  caves,  where  the  crystal  hangs  in 

■tiUiddiia. 

Ttj  wood,  or  the  stalk  of  h«rbs,  buried  in  quick- 
dfer,  whether  it  viU  not  grow  hard  and  stony. 

Th^  speak  of  a  stone  engendered  in  a  toad's  head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat, 
fotmd  an  egg  tamed  into  stone,  the  white  and  the 
j(dk  keeping  their  colour,  and  the  shell  glistering 
like  a  stone  cat  with  comers. 

Try  some  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
u  voodttnr  acnne  soft  substance :  but  let  it  not  touch 
the  water,  because  it  may  not  putrify. 

Tliey  speak,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  lying 
hag  in  the  son,  will  turn  stone. 

Mod  in  water  tams  into  shells  of  fishes,  as  in 
bonHutssela,  in  fre^  ponds,  old  and  orer-grown. 
And  the  snbstanee  is  a  wondrous  fine  substance, 
light  and  shining. 

A  SPEECH  TOUCHING  THE  RECOVERING 
OF  DRO^TNED  MINERAL  WORKS, 

Prtpared for  the  parliament  (<i3  Mr.  Bushel  affirmed) 
hg  the  Fiseount  of  St.  Aibans,  then  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  EngteauL* 

MY  LORDS  AND  GBNTLEHEN, 

The  king,  my  ri^al  master,  was  lately  graciously 
pleated  to  move  some  discourse  to  me  concerning 
Mr.  Sutton's  hospital,  and  each  like  worthy  found- 
ati<nu  of  memorable  piety :  which  humbly  seconded 
by  myself  drew  his  majesfy  into  a  serious  consider- 
stionof  die  mineral  treasures  of  his  own  territories, 
and  the  practical  discoveries  of  them  by  way  of  n^ 
jdiilosf^hieal  theory:  which  he  then  so  well  re- 
tented,  that  afterwards,  apon  a  matare  digestion  of 
my  whole  design,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your 
lordships  understand  how  great  an  inclination  he 
luth  to  farther  so  hopeftil  a  work,  for  the  honour  of 
kii  dominions,  as  the  most  probable  means  to  relieve 
>U  the  poor  liiereof,  without  any  other  stock  or  be- 
nenience,  than  that  which  divine  bounty  should 
cnier  m  their  own  industries  and  honest  labours, 
in  recovering  all  such  drowned  mineral  works,  as 
lure  been,  or  shall  be  therefore  deserted. 

And,  my  lords,  all  that  is  now  desired  of  his 
nujesty  and  your  lordships,  is  no  more  than  a  gra- 
cioos  act  of  this  present  parliament  to  authorize 
them  herein,  adding  a  mercy  to  a  munificence,  which 
is.  the  persons  of  such  strong  and  able  petty  felons, 
Kbo,  in  true  penitence  for  their  crimes,  shall  implore 
tiii  majesty's  mercy  and  permissim  to  expiate  their 
offences  hf  their  assiduous  labours  in  so  innocent 
ud  hopeful  a  work. 

For  hf  this  nnchargeaUe  way,  my  lord%  have  I 
pn^oaed  to  erect  the  academical  &bric  of  this  island's 
Solonuu's  Hoase,  moddled  in  my  New  Atlantis. 

*  Sm  Mr.  Bse's  extract,  p.  1^  19. 
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And  I  can  hope,  my  lords,  Uiat  my  midnight  studies, 
to  make  our  countries  flourish  and  outvie  European 
neighbours  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  aris,  have 
not  so  ingratefiilly  affected  your  noble  intellects, 
that  yon  will  delay  or  resist  hia  majesty's  desires, 
and  my  hnmble  petition  in  this  benevolent  yea,  mag- 
nificent afihiri  since  your  honourable  poaterities 
may  be  enriched  thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to 
make  the  world  my  heir,  and  the  learned  fathers  of 
my  Solomon's  House,  the  successive  and  sworn 
trustees  in  the  dispensation  of  this  great  service,  for 
God's  glory,  my  prince's  magnificence,  this  parlia- 
ment's honour,  our  country's  general  good,  and  the 
propagation  of  my  own  memory. 

And  I  may  assure  your  lordships,  that  all  my 
proposals  in  order  to  this  great  architype,  seemed 
so  rational  and  feasible  to  my  royal  sovereign,  our 
christian  Stdomon,  that  I  thereby  prevailed  with 
his  majesty  to  call  this  honourable  parliament,  to 
confirm  and  empower  me  in  my  own  way  of  mining, 
by  an  act  of  die  same,  after  his  majesty's  more 
weighty  affairs  were  erasidered  in  your  wisdoms  { 
both  which  he  desires  your  lordships,  and  you  gm- 
tiemen  that  are  chosen  as  the  patriots  of  your  Te> 
spective  conntries,  to  take  speedy  care  of:  which 
dtme,  t  shall  not  then  doubt  the  happy  issue  of  my 
undertakings  in  this  design,  whereby  concealed 
treasures,  which  now  seem  utterly  lost  to  mankind, 
shall  be  confined  to  so  universal  a  piety,  and  brought 
into  use  by  the  industry  of  converted  penitents, 
whose  wretched  carcasses  the  impartial  laws  have, 
or  shall  dedicate,  as  untimely  feasts,  to  the  worms 
of  the  earth,  in  whose  womb  those  deserted  mineral 
riches  must  ever  lie  buried  as  lost  abortments,  un- 
less those  be  made  the  active  midwives  to  deliver 
them.  For,  my  lords,  I  humbly  conceive  them  to 
be  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  effect  this  great  work, 
for  the  ends  and  cansea  which  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed. 

AU  which,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your  grave 
and  st>lid  judgments  to  eonclode  of,  together  with 
such  other  assistances  to  this  frame,  as  your  own 
orac ulcus  wisdom  shall  intimate,  for  the  magnifying 
our  Creator  in  hia  inseratable  providence,  and 
admirable  works  of  nature. 

Certain  experimente  made  by  the  Lord  Bacon  about 
weight  in  air  and  teater. 

A  NEW  sovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to 
the  piece  in  brass,  overweigheth  in  the  water  nine 
grains:  in  three  sovereigns  the  difference  in  the 
water  is  but  twenty-four  graiiu. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight 
of  lead,  four  grains  in  the  water,  in  brass  grains  for 
gold  :  in  three  sovereigns  about  eleven  grains. 

The  same  sovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight 
of  stones  in  the  air,  at  least  sixty-five  grains  in  the 
water:  the  grains  being  for  the  we^ht  of  gold  in 
brass  metal. 

A  glass  filled  with  water  weighing,  in  Troy 
weights,  thirteen  ounces  and  five  drams,  the  glass 
and  the  water  together  weigheth  severally,  vis.  the 
water  nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  g^s  fonr 
ounces  and  a  dram. 
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A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  seven  drams  and 
B  half,  a  pebble  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  bladder 
makes  three  ounces  six  drams  and  a  half,  the  stone 
weighing  seven  drams. 

The  bladder,  as  above,  blown,  and  the  same 
fallen,  weigheth  equal. 

A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty-sis 
grains ;  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  stxdrama  and  three  quarters:  the  water 
weigheth  in  several  eleven  onnces  one  dram  and  a 
half,  and  the  sponge  three  oonces  and  a  half^  and 
three  quarters  of  a  dram.    First  time. 

The  sponge  and  urater  together  weigh  fifteen 
ounces  and  seven  drams;  in  several,  the  water 
weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  seven  drams,  and  the 
sponge  three  onnces  seven  drams  and  a  half.  Se- 
cond time. 

Three  sovereigns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in  silver 
in  the  air,  differ  in  the  water. 

For  false  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other  thick. 

The  stick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and 
twenty  grains,  being  laid  in  the  balance. 

The  stick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
end  of  the  beam,  and  so  much  from  the  tongue, 
weigheth  twenty-eight  grains  t  the  difference  is 
twenty-two  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end 
of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a  half,  weigheth  half  a 
dram  and  twenty-four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight 
of  the  said  stick  in  the  balance  bj  four  grains. 

The  same  stick  being  hanged  down  beneath  the 
thread,  as  near  the  tongue  as  is  possible,  weigheth 
only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  being  made  equal  in  the  air, 
and  weighing  severally  seven  drams;  the  one  balance 
being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other  hanging  in 
the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  five 
drams  and  three  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight 
in  the  air,  one  dram  and  a  half,  and  twenty-seven 
grains. 

The  same  trial  being  made  the  second  time,  and 
more  tnily  and  exactly  betwixt  gold  and  gold, 
weighing  severally,  as  above ;  and  making  a  just 
and  equal  weight  in  the  air,  the  one  balance  being 
put  into  the  water  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  the 
other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  die  water 
weigheth  only  four  drams,  and  fifty-five  grains,  and 
nbateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  five 
grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weigh- 
ing severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  drama  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two 
drams  and  nineteen  grains;  the  balance  kept  the 
same  depth  in  the  water  as  abovesaid. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  silver  and  silver, 
weighing  severally  seven  drams  in  the  air,  the  ba- 
lance in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and 
twenty-five  grains.  So  it  abateth  two  drams  and 
thirty-five  grains ;  the  same  depth  in  the  water 
observed. 

In  iron  and  iron,  weighing  severally  each  balance 
in  the  air  seven  drama,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  fonr  drams  and  eighteen  grains ;  and 


abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  forty- 
two  grains ;  the  depth  observe  as  above. 

In  stone  and  stone,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  equally  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water 
weigheth  only  two  drams  and  twenty-two  grains; 
and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  foar  dranu  and 
thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  as  above. 

In  brass  and  brass,  the  same  weight  of  seven 
drams  in  each  balance,  equal  in  the  air,  the  balance 
in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  twenty- 
two  grains  t  and  abateth  in  the  water  two  drami 
and  thirty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  observed. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  air  and  water, 
the  balance  in  the  air  overweigheth  the  other  fai 
the  water  one  dram  and  twenty-eight  grains ;  the 
depth  in  the  water  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  showeth  the 
weights  of  several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water. 
It  is  of  use  in  lading  of  ships,  and  other  bottoms^ 
and  may  help  to  show  what  burden  in  the  several 
kinds  they  will  bear. 

Certain  sudden  thoughts  of  the  Lord  Bacodt's,  gel 
dotcn  btf  him  under  the  title  o/*  Expemhents  pok 
Pbopit. 

Muck  of  leaves :  mnck  of  river,  earth,  and  chalk : 
muck  of  earth  closed,  both  for  salt-petre  and  mack: 
setting  of  wheat  and  peas:  mending  of  crops  Ij 
steeping  of  seeds  :  making  peas,  cherries,  and  straw, 
berries  come  early  :  strengthening  of  earth  for  often 
returns  of  radishes,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c;  making 
great  roots  of  onions,  radishes,  and  other  esculent 
roots :  sowing  of  seeds  of  trefoil :  setting  of  woad: 
setting  of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the  rawns: 
grafting  upon  boughs  of  old  trees:  making  of  a 
hasty  coppice  :  planting  of  osiers  in  wet  grounds : 
making  of  candles  to  last  long:  building  of  chim- 
neys, furnaces,  and  ovens,  to  give  heat  with  less 
wood:  fixing  of  logwood:  other  means  to  make 
yellow  and  green  fixed  :  conserving  of  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  all  summer :  re- 
covering of  pearl,  coral,  turcoise  colour,  by  a  cco- 
servatoiy  of  snow  :  sowing  of  fennel :  brewing  with 
hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom,  hips,  bramble-benrin^ 
woodbines,  wild  thyme,  instead  of  hops,  thiitlet: 
multiplying  and  dressing  artichokes. 

Certain  experimentM  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  about  tke 
commixture  of  Uqttort  on/y,  net  solids,  wtlAos/ 
heat  or  agitation,  but  onfy  by  timipU  eomponiim 

and  settling. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water,  al- 
though it  be  much  lighter  than  oil,  yet  so  as  if  the 
first  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  sop,  or  otherwise, 
it  stayeth  above  r  and  if  it  be  once  mingled,  it 
severeth  not  again,  as  oil  doth.  Tried  with  water 
coloured  with  saffron. 

Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water  hath 
a  kind  of  clouding,  and  motion  showing  DO  ready 
commixture.    Tried  with  ssiron. 

A  dram  of  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regis,  with  a 
dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  commixed,  gave  a 
green  colour,  but  no  visible  motion  in  the  parts. 
Note,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  gold  was,  tweln 
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puti  water  to  one  part  body :  and  of  the  copper 
was,  Dx  parts  water  to  one  part  body. 

Oil  of  almonds  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine 
KTcretb,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  remaineth  on  the 
tom  and  the  oil  in  the  bottom. 

Gdi  disacdved,  commixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  a 
dnm  of  each  doth  CMnmix,  and  do  other  apparent 
allentioit. 

Qnii^Ter  diuolTed  with  gold  dissolved,  a  dram 
of  neb,  doth  tnm  to  a  mouldy  liquor*  black,  and 
like  unith's  water. 

Not^  the  disMdution  of  the  gold  was  twelve  parts 
water,  at  sapm,  and  one  part  metal :  that  of  water 
vu  two  parts,  and  one  part  metaL 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quicksilver  commixed,  a  dram 
of  each,  at  the  first  showed  a  white  milky  substance 
II  the  top,  but  soon  after  mingled. 

Oil  of  vitriol  commixed  with  oil  of  doves,  a  dram 
of  each,  tumeth  into  a  red  dark  colour;  and  a  sub- 
ttance  thick  almost  like  [utch :  and  upon  the  first 
motion  gatheieth  an  exixeme  bea^  not  to  be  endured 
by  tOQc^ 

Dissolution  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commixed, 
«  dram  of  each,  gathereth  a  great  heat  at  the  first, 
and  darkeneth  the  gold,  and  maketh  a  thick  yellow. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  oil  <^  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each, 
bBr%  mingle;  the  oil  of  vitriol  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  spirit  of  wine  lying  above  in  a  milky 
sabstuce.  It  gathereth  also  a  great  heat,  and  a 
neetaess  in  the  taste, 

OtI  of  vitriol  and  diasolntion  of  quicksilver,  a  dram 
of  each,  maketh  an  extreme  strife,  and  casteth  up  a 
*erf  gross  fume,  and  after  casteth  down  a  white 
kind  of  curds,  or  sands ;  and  on  the  top  a  sUmish 
sabstSDce,  and  gathereth  a  great  beat. 

Oil  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed  a  dram 
of  each,  turn  into  a  thick  and  red-coloured  sab- 
■tance ;  but  no  such  heat  as  appeared  in  the  com- 
mixture with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  of  petroleum  and  spirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of 
each,  intermingle  otherwise  than  by  agitation,  as 
vine  and  water  do  {  and  the  petroleum  remaineth 
oa  the  top. 

Oil  of  vitoiol  and  petrbkom,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  sabatance,  and  gathereth  some 
■anntb ;  there  residing  a  Uack  cloud  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  monitrooa  thick  ml  on  the  top. 

Sjarit  of  wine  and  red- wine  vinegar,  one  oonce  of 
oach,  at  the  first  fall,  cme  of  them  remaineth  above, 
Int  by  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  of 
each,  mingle  not ;  but  the  oil  of  almonds  remaineth 
^ve. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each, 
commixed,  do  mingle,  without  any  apparent  sepa- 
latioQ,  which  might  be  in  respect  of  the  colour. 

Dissolution  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of 
otch,  do  first  put  a  milky  substance,  into  the  bottom, 
nd  after  ineorp»ate  into  a  mouldy  snbstance. 


Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part 
spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulatelh  Uttle, 
but  mingleth  ;  and  the  spirit  swims  not  above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,  in  equal  por- 
tions, do  hardly  iucorporate,  but  the  oil  cometh 
above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  last  {  and  the  milk 
appeareth  in  some  drops  or  babbles. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  Mruple,  ^h  co- 
agulate J  the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol 
goeth. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage 
somewhat  more  liquid. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  being 
commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage  more  thick. 

The  white  of  an  egg  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth 
bake  the  egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do  easily 
incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounee  oS  dl 
of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration. 

One  ounce  of  Uood,  cme  ounce  of  oil  of  almonda, 
incorporate  not,  bnt  the  oil  swims  above. 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  dis. 
solved  upon  the  6re,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  al- 
monds put  together  and  stirred,  do  not  so  incorporate, 
but  that  when  it  is  cold  the  wax  gathereUi  and 
swims  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  cast  into  an  ounce 
of  sugar  seething,  sever  presently,  the  sugar  shoot- 
ing towards  the  bottom. 

A  ctttalegiu  of  hodi**  attraetivt  and  not  attraetivtt 
together  vtth  experimental  obsertMitimt  about  at- 
traction. 

These  following  bodies  draw:  amber,  jet,  dia- 
mond, sapphire,  carbuncle,  iris,  the  gem  opale,  ame- 
thyst, bristollina,  crystal,  clear  glass,  glass  of  anti- 
mony, divers  flowers  from  mines,  sulphur  mastii^ 
hard  sealing-wax,  the  harder  rosin,  arsenic. 

These  following  bodies  do  not  draw :  smaragd, 
achates,  comeolus,  pearl,  jaspis,  ehalced<mius,  ala- 
baster, porphyry,  coral,  marble,  touchstone,  hema- 
tites, or  blood-stone  ;  smyris,  ivory,  bones,  ebon>tree, 
cedar,  cypress,  pitch,  softer  rosin,  camphire,  galbi^ 
num,  ammcmiac,  storax,  benioin,  loadstone,  asphat 
turn.* 

These  bodies,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  draw  not, 
though  never  so  finely  polished. 

In  winter,  if  the  air  be  ttharp  and  clear,  sal  gem- 
meum,  roch  allum,  and  lapis  specularis,  will  draw. 

These  following  bodies  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  if 
the  mass  of  them  be  small :  chaff;  woods,  leaves, 
stones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine;  earth, 
water,  oiL 

*  The  drawing  of  inm  azcaptod. 
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Grains  of  yaath. 

Take  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergrease  three 
grains,  of  orris-powder  two  grains,  of  white  poppy- 
seed  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  of  saffron  half  a  grain, 
with  water  of  orange-flowers,  and  a  little  tragncanth ; 
make  them  into  small  grains,  four  in  number.  To 
be  taken  at  four  a-clock,  or  going  to  bed. 

Preserving  ointments. 

Take  of  deers  suet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  six  grains, 
of  saffron  five  grains,  of  bay-salt  twelve  grains,  of 
Canary  wine,  of  two  years  old,  a  spoonful  and  a  half. 
Spread  it  on  the  inside  of  your  shirt,  and  let  it  dry, 
and  then  put  it  on. 

A  purge  familiar  for  tyiening  the  liver. 

Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochiscat  one 
dram  and  a  half,  steep  them  in  claret  wine  burnt 
with  mace  ;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram,  steep  it 
with  the  rest,  and  make  a  mass  of  pills,  with  syrup, 
ncetos.  simplex.  But  drink  an  opening  broth  be- 
fore it,  with  snceory,  fennel,  and  smallage  roots,  and 
a  little  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  ihe  tpirits. 

Take  gold  perfectly  refined  three  ounces,  quench 
it  six  or  seven  times  in  good  claret  vine ;  add  of 
nitre  six  grains  for  two  draughts :  add  of  saffron 
prepared  three  grains,  of  ambergreaae  four  grains, 
pass  it  through  an  hippocras  bag,  wherein  there  is 
a  dram  of  cinnamon  gross  beaten,  or,  to  avoid  the 
dimming  of  the  colour,  of  ginger.  Take  two  spoon- 
fuls of  this  to  a  draught  of  fresh  claret  wine. 

The  preparing  of  saffron. 

Take  six  grains  of  saffron,  steeped  in  half  parts  of 
wine  and  rose  water,  and  a  quarter  part  Tinegar : 
then  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

Wint  agaijist  adverse  melancholy,  preterviug  the 
tenses  and  the  reason. 

Take  the  roots  of  buglos  well  scraped  and  cleans- 
ed from  their  inner  pith,  and  cnt  them  into  small 
slices ;  steep  them  in  wine  of  gold  extinguished  ut 
supra,  and  add  of  nitre  three  grains,  and  drink  it  ut 
supra,  mixed  with  fresh  wine ;  the  roots  must  not 
continue  steeped  above  a  quarter  of  an  honr ;  and 
they  must  be  changed  thrice. 


Breakfast  preservative  against  the  gout  and  rkeumt. 

To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for  two 
days  together,  one  grain  of  castorei  in  my  ordinary 
broth. 

pr^MTtttim  of  garUe. 

Take  garlic  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  soft  fire 
in  claret  wine,  for  half  an  honr.    Take  it  out  and 

steep  it  in  vinegar;  whereto  add  two  drams  of  cloves, 
then  take  it  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  for  use. 

The  artificial  prepar^ion  of  damask  roses  far  uutL 

Take  roses,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  them  in  a 
clear  day  in  the  hot  sun ;  then  their  smell  will  be 
as  gone.  Then  cram  them  into  an  earthen  bottle, 
very  dry  and  sweet,  and  stop  it  very  close ;  they 
will  remain  in  smell  and  colour  both  fresher  than 
those  that  are  otherwise  dried.  Kote,  the  first  dry- 
ing, and  close  keeping  upon  it,  preventeth  all  putre- 
faction, and  the  second  spirit  cometh  forth,  made 
of  the  remaining  moisture  not  dissipated. 

A  restorative  drink. 

Take  of  Indian  maiK  half  a  pound,  grind  it  not 
too  small,  but  to  the  fineness  of  ordinary  meal,  and 
then  bdt  and  scarce  it,  that  all  the  husky  part  may 
be  taken  away.  Take  of  eryngium  roots  Aree 
ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of  enula  two  drams,  of  mace 
three  drams,  and  brew  tfiem  with  ten  shilling  beer 
to  the  quantity  of  four  gallons  ;  and  this  do,  either 
by  decocting  them  in  a  bottle  of  wort,  to  be  after 
mingled  with  the  beer,  being  new  tapped,  or  other- 
wise infuse  it  in  the  new  beer,  in  a  bag.  Use  this 
fomiliarly  at  meals. 

Against  the  waste  of  the  body  by  heat. 

Take  sweet  pomegranates,  and  strain  them  lightly, 
not  pressing  the  kernel,  into  a  glass ;  where  put  some 
little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and  two  or  three  clores, 
and  three  grains  of  ambergrease,  and  a  pretty  deal 
of  fine  sugar.  It  is  to  be  drunk  every  morning  whilst 
pomegranates  last 

Methusalem  water.  Against  all  asperity  and  torr*~ 
faction  of  inward  parts,  and  all  adustion  of  the 
blood,  and  generally  against  the  dryness  of  age. 

Take  crevisei  very  new,  q.  s.  boil  them  well  in 
claret  wine ;  of  them  take  only  the  shells,  and  rab 
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then  -nry  cleaa,  especially  on  the  inside,  that  they 
mij  bt  thoronghly  cleansed  from  the  meat  Then 
vash  them  three  or  four  times  in  fresh  claret  wine, 
bested :  still  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the  fish-taste 
be  quite  taken  away.  But  in  the  wine  wherein 
ihey  are  washed,  steep  some  tops  of  green  rose- 
msiy ;  then  dry  Uie  pare  shell  thorongfaly,  and  bring 
them  to  an  exquisite  powder.  Of  this  powder  take 
Aree  diams.  Take  also  pearl,  and  steep  them  in 
vinegar  twelve  honrs,  and  dry  aS  the  vinegar ;  of 
thi(  powder  also  three  drama.  Then  put  the  shell 
powder  and  pearl  powder  tt^ther,  and  add  to  them 
of  ginger  one  scruple,  and  of  white  poppy-seed  half 
t  serople,  and  steep  them  in  spirit  of  wine,  wherein 
tix  grains  of  saffiroD  have  been  dissolved,  seven 
honrs.  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat  vapour  away  all 
the  spirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the  powder  against  the 
ton  withont  fire.  Add  to  it  of  nitre  one  dram,  of 
ambergresse  one  scruple  and  a  half ;  and  so  keep 
this  powder  for  use  in  a  clean  glass.  Then  take  a 
poltle  of  milk,  and  slice  in  it  of  fresh  encumbers,  the 
inner  pith  only,  the  rind  being  pared  off,  four 
oances,  and  draw  forth  a  water  by  distillBtion. 
Take  of  claret  wine  a  [nnt,  aikd  quench  gdd  in  it 
fiw  times. 

Of  the  wine*  and  of  the  water  of  milk,  take  of 
each  three  ounces,  of  the  powder  one  ecmpK 
drink  it  in  the  morning ;  stir  np  the  powder  when 
yon  drink,  and  walk  upon  it. 

A  catalogue  of  a$tringent$,  cpenert,  and  cordials, 
tnitnmentat  to  health. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

Red  rose,  black-berry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower  of 
pomegranate,  mint,  aloes  well  washed,  myrobalanes, 
does,  agrestta  fraga,  mastich,  myrrh,  saffron,  leaves 
of  roseDiary,  rhubarb  received  by  infusion,  cloves, 
wrice-berries,  coma,  wwmwood,  bole  armeniac, 
Ksled  earth,  einquefinl.  tinetare  of  steel,  sanguis 
^onis,  coral,  amber,  qainces,  spikenard,  galls, 
■lam,  Uood-stone,  mummy,  amomum,  galangal, 
fypress,  ivy,  psiyllum,  honseleek,  sallow,  mullein, 
vine,  oak-leaTes.  lignum  aloes,  red  sanders,  mulberry, 
medlars,  flowers  of  peach-trees,  jMmegranates,  pears, 
palmole,  pith  of  kernels,  purslain,  acacia,  laudanum, 
tragacanth,  thai  olibani,  comfrey,  shepherd's  purse, 
polfgooium. 

A^ngeatt^  both  hoi  and  eM,  which  corroborate  the 
JwUf  and  which  confirm  and  refreeh  eueh  of  them 
w  are  loose  or  languishing. 

Rosemary,  mint,  especially  with  vinegar,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  cardamom,  lign-aloes,  rose,  myrtle,  red 
wnders,  eotonea,  red  wine,  chalybeat  wine,  five- 
finger  grass,  plantane,  apples  of  cypress,  berberries, 
frsga,  service-berries,  cornels,  ribes,  sour  pears, 
rambesia. 

Atiringenie  styptic,  which  by  their  styptic  virtue 
may  stay  juices- 

Sloe^  acacia,  rind  of  pomegranates  inftised,  at 
|wt  three  hours,  the  styptic  virtue  not  coming  forth 
>»  lesser  time.    Alum,  galls,  juice  of  sallow,  syrup 
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of  unripe  quinces,  balauatia,  the  whites  of  eggs  boil- 
ed hard  in  vinegar. 

Astringents^  which  by  their  cold  and  earthy  nature 
may  stay  the  motion  of  the  humours  tending  to 
a  fiux. 

Sealed  earth,  sanguis  draconi^  c«ral,  pearls,  the 
shdl  of  the  fish  dactjlus. 

Astringents,  tehich  by  the  thickness  of  their  sub- 
stance stuff  as  it  were  the  thin  humours,  and  there- 
stay  fluxes. 

Rice,  bean%  millet,  cauls,  dry  eheese,  frerii  goad^ 
milk. 

Astringents,  which  virtue  of  their  glutinous  eub- 
stanee  restrain  a  fltue,  and  strengthen  the  looser 
parte. 

Karabe,*  mastich,  spodinm,  hartshorn,  fraokin* 
cense,  dried  bulls  pistle,  gum  tragacanth. 

Astringents  purgative,  which,  having  by  their 
purgative  or  expulsive  power  thrust  out  the 
humours,  leave  behind  them  astrictive  virtue. 

Rhubarb,  espedaUy  that  which  is  toasted  against 
the  fire :  myrobalanes,  tartar,  tamazinda,  an  Indian 
fhiit  like  green  damascenes. 

Astringents  which  do  very  much  suck  and  dry  up 
the  humours,  and  thereby  stay  fluxes. 

Rust  of  iron,  crocus  martis,  ashes  of  spices. 

Astringents,  which  by  their  nature  do  dull  the  spirits, 
and  lay  asleep  the  expulsive  virtue,  and  take  away 
the  acrimony  of  all  humours, 

Laadanum,  mithridate,  diaseordiom,  diacodium. 

Astringents,  which,  by  cherishing  the  strength  of  the 
parts,  do  comfort  and  confirm  their  retentive 
power. 

A  stomacher  of  scarlet  cloth :  whelps,  or  yonng 
healthy  boys,  applied  to  the  stomach  ;  hippocraUc 
wines,  so  they  be  made  of  an^re  materials. 

OPBNBSS. 

Succory,  endive,  betony,  liverwort,  petroseltnum, 
smallage,  asparagus,  roots  of  grass,  dodder,  tama- 
risk, jnncus  odoratus,  lacca,  cuppanis,  wormwood, 
chamtepitys,  fumaria,  scurvy-grass,  eringo,  nettle, 
ireos,  elder,  hyssop,  aristolochia,  gentian,  costns,  fen- 
nel root,  maiden-hair,  harts-tongue,  daffodilly,  asariim, 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  acorns,  abrotonum,  aloes,  aga- 
ric, rhubarb  infused,  onions,  garlic,  bother,  sqoilla, 
sowbread,  Indian  nard,  Celticnard,  bark  of  laurel- tree, 
hitter  almonds,  holy  thistle,  camomile,  gun-powder, 
sows  (millepedes),  ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park 
leaves  (vitex),  centaury,  lupines,  chamiedrys,  costnm, 
ammioB,  bistort,  camphire,  daucus  seed,  Indian  bal- 
sam, sGordium,  sweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimony. 

CORDllLS. 

Flowers  of  basil  royal,  flores  caryophyllati,  flowers 
of  buglos  and  borage,  rind  of  citron,  orange  flowers, 
*  PerhapB  he  meant  the  fruit  of  Karobe. 
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rosetnary  and  its  flowers,  laffron,  mwlt,  amber, 
folinm,  i.  e.  nardi  folium,  balm-gentle,  pimpernel, 
gems,  gold,  generous  winea,  fragrant  apples,  rose, 
TOsa  moBchata,  cloves,  lign^oes,  mace,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  cardamom,  galingal,  vinegar,  kermes  berry, 
herba  moschata,  betony,  white  sanders,  camphire, 
flowen  of  heliotrc^,  penny  nyal,  scordinm,  opium 
corrected,  white  pepper,  naatnrtimn,  white  and  red 
bean,  castiun  dulce,  dactylus,  pine,  fig,  egg-shell, 
viuum  malvsticum,  ginger,  kidneys,  oysters,  crerises, 
or  river  crabs,  seed  of  nettle,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
sesaminum  oleum,  asparagus,  bulbous  roots,  onions, 
garlic,  eruca,  daucos  seed,  eringo,  siler  montanus, 
the  smell  of  musk,  cynethi  odor,  caraway  seed, 
flower  of  puis,  aniseed,  pellitory,  anointing  of  the 
testicles  with  oil  of  elder  in  which  pellitoiy  hath  been 
boiled,  eloTes  with  goats  milk,  oUhanom. 

jin  extract  the  Lord  Bacon,  /or  his  own  use,  out 
of  the  book  of  the  prolongation  of  life,  together 
with  some  new  advices  in  order  to  health. 

1.  Once  in  the  week,  or  at  least  in  the  fortnight, 
to  lake  the  water  of  mithridate  distilled,  with  three 
parts  to  one,  or  stnwberry-water  to  allay  it ;  and 
•ome  gratiu  of  nitre  and  aaffhm,  in  the  morning  be- 
tween sleeps. 

2.  To  eondnue  my  broth  with  nitre  {  bat  to  inters 
change  it  every  other  two  days,  with  the  juice  of 
pomegranates  expressed,  with  a  little  cloves,  and 
rind  of  citron. 

3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration*  as 
followeth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  six  grains  of  cremor 
tartari,  and  as  much  enula. 

To  add  to  the  ozymel  some  infusion  of  fennel- 
roots  in  the  vinegar,  and  four  grains  of  angelica- 
seed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the  vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  so  immediately  before  supper,  and 
to  have  the  broth  specially  made  with  barley,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  and  cresses. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  grains 
of  tartar,  and  two  of  enula,  to  cut  the  more  heavy 
and  viscoos  fanmouni  lest  rhubarb  work  tmly  up<m 
the  lightest 

To  take  sometimes  the  oxymel  before  it,  and 
sometimes  the  Spanish  honey  simple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  at  least,  and  for 
two  days  together,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  castor,  in 
my  broth,  and  breakfast. 

5.  A  cooling  clyster  to  be  used  once  a  month,  after 
the  working  of  the  maceration  is  settled. 

Take  of  barley>water,  in  which  the  roots  of  bu- 
gloss  are  boiled,  three  ounces,  with  two  drams  of  red 
sanders,  and  two  ounces  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  and 
one  ounce  of  dactyles,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fat  caricks ;  let  it  be  strained,  and  add  to  it  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  syrup  of  violets:  let  a  clyster  be  made. 
Let  this  be  tiJcen,  with  veal,  in  the  aforesaid  de- 
coction. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fame  of  lign-aloes, 

*  ViE.  of  rhubub  inAued  into  a  draught  of  white  wine  and 
beer,  miDnled  together  for  the  apace  ofliairaD  hour,  once  in 
six  or  seven  days.  Sec  the  Lord  Bacon's  Life,  by  Dr.  Raw- 
Icy,  towards  the  end. 
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rosemary  and  bays  dried,  which  I  use ;  but  oooe  in 
a  week  to  add  a  little  tobaccot  without  otherwise 
taking  it  in  a  pipe. 

7.  To  app<»nt  every  day  an  hoar  ad  affectas  in- 
tentionales  et  sanos.    Qu.  de  partieatari. 

8.  To  remember  masticatories  for  the  month. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  smelt  to  or  anaff- 
ed  up, 

10.  In  the  third  hour  after  the  son  is  risen,  to 
take  in  air  from  some  high  and  open  place,  wiUi  a 
ventllatini  of  roBiBmoiehatB,  and  fresh  viidets ;  and 
to  stir  the  earth,  with  infusion  of  wine  and  mint 

11.  To  use  ale  with  a  httle  enula  campana,  caN 
duuB,  germander,  sage,  angelica-seed,  cresses  of  a 
middle  age,  to  beget  a  robust  heat 

12.  Mithridate  thrice  a  year. 

13.  A  bit  of  bread  dipt  in  vino  odorato,  with 
syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  a  little  amber,  at  going  tobed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

Id.  Four  precepts.  To  break  oflt  custom.  To 
shakeoff  spirits  ill  disposed.  To  meditate  on  youth. 
To  do  nothing  against  a  man's  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach.  Inquire  cmeeming  other  things  nsefol 
in  that  kind. 

1 7.  To  use  once  during  supper  time  wine  in  which 
gold  is  quenched. 

18.  To  use  annnting  in  the  morning  lightly  with 
oil  of  almonds,  with  salt  and  saffron,  and  a  gentle 
rubbing. 

1 9.  Ale  of  the  second  infusion  of  the  vine  of  oak. 

20.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  shells  of 
crabs,  and  a  little  chalk. 

21.  Ale  of  raisins,  dactyles,  potatoes,  pistachios, 
honey,  tragacanth,  mastic. 

22.  Wine  with  swines  flesh  or  harts  flesh. 

23.  To  drink  the  first  cup  at  supper  hot,  and  half 
an  hour  before  supper  something  hot  and  aromatised. 

24.  Chalybeates  four  times  a  year. 

25.  Pilulie  ex  tribns,  once  in  two  months,  bat 
after  the  mass  has  been  macerated  in  oil  of  almonda. 

'  26.  Heroic  desires. 
37.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  «  month,  with  Ije 
ex  sale  nigro,  camomile,  sweet  maijoram,  fennel, 
sage,  and  a  little  aqaa  vitn. 

28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  break  Cast, 

29.  To  beat  the  flesh  before  roasting  of  it 

30.  Maceration  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel- 
barrowB. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and  then 
renews.    Consider  of  the  ways  to  effect  it 

MEDICAL  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

His  Lordship*s  usual  receipt  for  the  Gout.  To 
which  he  refers,  Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  I.   N.  60. 

1.  ThepmUtis. 

Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  enunb 
only  thin  cut  i  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow  to 
a  pulp.  Add  in  Ate  end  a  dram  and  a  half  ofthr 
powder  of  red  rosea;  of  saffroiten  grains;  of  oil  of 
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met  an  oanee ;  let  it  be  spread  npcm  a  linoi  elotb, 
and  applied  lakewarm,  and  continued  for  three  houn 
ipaec 

2.  The  baih  or  /cmenlaiim. 

Take  of  sage  leaves  half  a  handful ;  of  the  root 
of  hmloclc  sliced  six  drains ;  of  briony  roots  half  an 
ounce ;  of  the  leaves  of  red  roses  two  pugtls ;  let 
them  be  boiled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein  steel  hath 
been  qnenched,  till  the  liquor  come  to  a  quart. 
After  the  straining,  put  in  half  a  handful  of  h&y  salt. 
Let  it  be  used  with  scarlet  cloth,  or  scarlet  wool, 
dipped  in  the  liqnor  hot,  and  so  renewed  seven  times; 
all  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

3.  Tiuptiutar. 

Take  ein[dastmm  diaehalciteoa,  as  much  as  is  suf- 
lieient  for  the  part  yon  mean  to  cover.  Let  H  be  dis- 
minA  with  oil  of  rows,  in  such  a  consistence  as  will 
ittek ;  and  spread  apon  a  piece  of  hblland,  and  apidied. 

Sit  LcnUhif^t  bndk  andftmientatimt  for  th»  ataiu. 
The  broth. 

Take  one  dram  of  eryngium  roots,  cleansed  and 
sliced;  and  boil  them  together  with  a  chicken.  In 
the  end,  add  of  elder  flowers,  and  marigold  flowers 
tof^lher,  one  pug^l ;  of  an^licarseed  half  a  dram,  of 
nisins  of  the  son  stMied,  fifteen;  of  rosemarjr, 
tbyne,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

In  aix  ounces  of  this  broth  or  (hereabouts,  let 
thm  be  disiolTed  of  white  exemm  tartar!  diree 
grains. 

Svery  third  or  fonrth  day,  take  a  imall  toait  of 
nanchet,  dipped  tn  oil  ^  sweet  almonds  new 
drawn,  and  sprinkled  with  a  litde  loaf  sagar.  Ton 
■aj  make  the  broth  fbr  two  days,  and  take  the  one- 
half  every  day. 

If  yoq  find  the  stone  to  stir,  forbear  the  toast  for 
a  coarse  or  twa  The  intention  of  thia  brcrth  i8,not 
to  void,  but  to  undennine  Qie  qnarry  of  the  stcmes 
in  the  kidneys. 

The  fmammiem. 

Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  pellitory  of  the 
vaO,  together,  one  handful ;  of  flowers  of  camomile 
and  melilo^  together,  one  pngil ;  the  not  of  marsh- 
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mallows,  one  oance ;  of  anise  and  feuiel  seeds,  to* 
gether,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  flax  seed  two 
drams.    Make  a  decoction  in  spring  water. 

The  teemd  rteeipU  thatnng  the  in^  of  making 
a  certain  ointmeni,  ukich  hie  LortUhip  called 
Unguentum jyagrantt  eivc  Romanian,  the  fiagrant 
or  Reman  umguent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  two  ounces :  let  them  be  set  upon  a 
very  gentle  fire,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of  juniper 
till  they  are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de-liice 
powdered,  damask  roses  powdered,  together,  <me 
dram ;  of  myrrh  dissolved  in  rose-water  half  a  dram ; 
of  cloves  half  a  scruple;  of  civet  four  grains t  of 
TtmA.  six  grains;  of  oil  of  mace  expressed  one 
drop  I  as  much  of  tose-water  as  sufficeth  to  keep 
the  unguent  from  being  too  thick.  Let  all  these  be 
put  together  in  a  glass,  and  set  upon  the  embers  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  stirred  with  a  stick  of 
juniper. 

Note,  that  in  the  confection  of  this  oiDtment, 
there  was  not  used  above  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  suet :  and  that  all 
the  ingredients,  except  the  oil  of  almonds,  were 
doubled  when  the  ointment  was  half  made,  becaose 
the  fat  things  seemed  to  be  too  predominant 

The  third  receipt.    A  menus  Chritti/or  the 
tiomaeh. 

Take  of  the  best  pearls  very  finely  pulverised,  one 
dram ;  of  sal  nitre  one  scruple ;  of  tartar  two 
scruples ;  of  ginger  and  galingal,  together,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  of  calamus,  root  of  ennia  campana,  nut- 
meg, together,  one  scruple  and  a  half;  of  amber  six- 
teen grains ;  of  the  best  mnak  ten  grains ;  with  rose- 
water  and  the  finest  sugar,  let  there  be  made  a 
menus  Christi. 

The  fourth  receipt.    A  tecret  for  the  ttomaeh. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings,  sleep  them 
in  sack,  or  alicant,  changed  twice,  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn  forth.  Then  take 
the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and 
bent  them  to  an  excellent  powder.  Of  that  powder, 
with  the  syrup  of  citron,  make  a  small  pill,  to  be 
taken  beftve  supper. 
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A  FRAGMENT 

OF  THE 

COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


TO  THE  LORD  MOUNTJOYE, 

1  8BKD  you  the  last  part  of  the  best  book  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  Lordship  knoweih.  goeth 
for  the  best  author.  But  saving  the  civil  respect  which  is  due  to  a  received  estimation,  the  man  being  a 
Grecian,  and  of  a  hasty  wit,  having  hardly  a  discerning  patience,  much  less  a  teaching  patience,  hath  so 
delivered  the  matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a  good  house-hen,  which  without  any  strangeness 
will  sit  upon  pheasants*  eggs.  And  yet  perchance,  some  that  shall  cnnpare  my  lines  with  Aristotle's 
lines,  will  mose  by  what  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I  could  draw  these  conceits  out  of  that  place. 
But  I)  that  should  know  best,  do  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  had  my  light  from  faim ;  for  where  he  gave 
me  not  matter  to  perfect,  at  the  least  he  gave  me  occasion  to  invent  Wherein  as  I  do  him  right,  being 
myself  a  man  that  am  as  free  from  envying  the  dead  in  contemplation,  as  from  envying  the  living  in 
action  or  f<nrtune :  so  yet,  nevertheless,  still  I  say,  and  I  speak  it  more  largely  than  before,  that  in  perus- 
ing the  writings  of  this  person  so  much  celebrated,  whether  it  were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he 
did  it  upon  glory  and  afiectation  to  be  subtile,  as  one  that  if  be  had  seen  his  own  conceits  clearly  and  per- 
spicuously delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of  love  with  them  himself;  or  else  upon  policy,  to 
keep  himself  close,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenger  of  all  the  world,  and  had  raised  iufinite  contra- 
diction :  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  do  not  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himself  well 
of  that  he  seemeth  to  conceive ;  nor  to  be  a  master  of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  1  for  my  part 
also,  though  I  have  brought  in  a  new  manner  of  handling  this  argument,  to  make  it  pleasant  and  light- 
some, pretend  so  to  have  overcome  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  but  that  the  full  understanding  and  use  of 
it  will  be  somewhat  dark,  and  best  pleasing  the  taste  of  such  wits  as  are  patient  to  stay  the  digesting 
and  soluting  unto  themselves  of  that  which  is  sharp  and  subtile.  Which  was  the  cause,  joined  with  the 
love  and  honour  which  I  bear  to  your  Lordship,  as  the  person  I  know  to  have  many  virtues,  and  an  excel- 
lent order  of  them,  which  moved  me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  yonr  Lordship  after  the  ancient  manner: 
chooaing  both  a  friend,  and  one  to  whom  I  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable. 


OF  THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


In  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil ;  and  of  good,  what  is  greater,  and  of 
evil,  what  is  less. 

So  that  the  persuader's  labour  is,  to  m«ke  things 
appear  good  or  evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower 
degree  ;  which  aa  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and 
■olid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  co- 
lours^ popularities,  and  circumstances ;  which  are  of 
such  force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment 
either  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully 
and  cmsiderately  attending  and  pondering  the  mat- 


ter. Besides  their  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  the 
mbject  in  appearance,  and  so  to  lead  to  error,  they 
are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the 
opinions  and  persnaaiona  which  are  true ;  for  rea- 
sons plainly  delivered,  and  always  after  one  mmuier, 
especially  with  fine  and  featidioua  minds,  enter  bat 
heavily  and  dully :  whereas  if  they  be  varied,  and 
have  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  them  these 
forms  and  insinuations,  they  cause  a  stronger  appre- 
hension, and  many  times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to 
a  resdintiffii.     Lastly,  to  make  a  tme  and  safe 
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judgment,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence 
to  the  mind,  than  die  discoverhi;  and  reprehenaion 
of  these  colonrs,  abowing  in  wbat  eases  they  boU, 
nid  in  what  they  deceive  :  vhicb,  as  it  cannot  be 
done  bat  out  <tf  a  very  uniTenal  knowledge  of  the 
oatare  of  things,  so  being  perfotmed,  it  so  cleareth 
man's  judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt  to 
slide  into  any  error. 


A  Table  of  the  coloars  or  appearances  of  Good  and 
Eril,  and  their  degrees,  as  places  of  persuasion 
and  dissuasion,  and  their  several  lallaciei^  and 
the  elenches  of  them. 

1. 

Cii  catera  paries  vel  secttB  seeundas  unanimiier 
dtftnaU,  cum  singula  principalum  tibi  vxndicerU, 
mielior  reltquis  videtur.  Nam  prima*  qumque  ex 
ulo  eidetur  tumere,  MeeuntUu  autem  e»  oere  et 
merilo  tributrs. 

So  Cicero  went  abont  to  prove  the  sect  of  Acade- 
mies, which  suspended  nil  asseveration,  for  to  be  the 
l>eft  For,  saith  he,  ask  a  Stoic  which  philosophy 
a  true,  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  ask  him, 
which  approacheth  next  to  the  truth,  he  will  confess 
the  Academics.  So  deal  with  the  Epicure,  that  will 
Karce  endure  the  Stoic  to  be  in  sight  of  bim;  so 
soon  as  he  hath  placed  himself  he  will  place  the 
Academics  next  bim.  So  if  a  prince  took  divers 
eompetttors  to  a  place,  and  examined  them  severally, 
vhma  next  themselves  they  would  rarest  commend, 
ft  were  like  the  ablest  man  shottid  have  the  most 
tecood  voices. 

The  Max  of  this  colour  bappeneth  oft  in  respect 
of  enry,  fat  men  are  aceostomed,  after  themselves 
■nd  Qieir  own  fkction,  to  incline  onto  them  which 
uetofftst,  and  are  least  in  their  way,  in  despite  and 
dmgatitm  of  tfiem  that  bold  them  hardest  to  it.  So 
tbat  this  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-eminence  is  a 
agn  of  enervation  and  weakness. 

n. 

Cujnt  exeeilentia  vel  exuperantia  melior,  id  toto 
genere  melius. 

Appertaining  to  this  are  the  forms  :  "  Let  us  not 
*ander  in  generalides :  Let  us  compare  particular 
with  particular,"  &c.  This  appearance,  though  it 
•Km  of  strength,  and  rather  logical  than  rhetorical, 
yetisveiyofta  fhlhtx. 

Sometime  because  some  things  are  in  kin  l  very 
<wia],  which  if  th^  escape  prove  excellent;  so 
dut  the  kind  is  inferior,  because  it  ia  so  sulgeet  to 
pnnl,  but  that  which  is  excellent  bring  proved  is 
npnior :  as  the  blossom  of  March,  and  tlw  blossom 
of  Hsy,  whereof  the  French  verse  goeth  : 

*'  Bnigoon  de  Mars,  enfiuis  de  Faiii, 
%  un  Hchape,  il  en  vaut  diz." 

So  that  the  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better  than 
tlie  Uossom  of  March  ;  and  yet  the  best  blossom  of 
Uireh  is  better  than  the  beat  blossom  of  May.  I 


Sometimes  because  the  nature  of  some  kinds  is  to  be 
more  equal,  and  more  different  and  not  to  have  very 
distant  degrees ;  as  hath  been  noted,  in  the  warmer 
dimates  the  people  are  generally  more  wise,  but  in 
the  northern  climates  the  wits  of  chief  are  greater. 
So  in  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by 
duel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go 
on  the  one  side ;  and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross, 
it  would  go  on  the  other  side :  for  excellencies  go 
as  it  were  by  chance,  but  hinds  go  by  a  more  certain 
nature ;  as  by  discipline  in  war. 

Lastly ;  many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which 
countervail  that  which  they  have  excellent:  and 
therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than 
stone ;  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  Uian  gold. 

IIL 

Quod  ad  verilatem  refertur,  majus  est,  quam  quod 
ad  opinionem,  .  Modus  autem  et  probalio  ejust 
quod  ad  opinionem  pertinet,  h<ec  est  .*  ^oif  gutr, 
si  clam  putaret  fars^  faciurus  mm  asset. 

So  the  !Epienres  say  of  the  Stoics'  felicity  placed 
in  virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  player,  who  if 
he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applause, 
he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance  ; 
and  therefore  Uiey  call  virtue  bonnm  theatrale :  but 
of  riches  the  poet  aaiUi, 

'*  Populus  me  sibiUt ;  at  mihi  plando.** 

And  of  pleasure, 

"  Grata  mib  imo 
Guidta  corde  premeoB,  vultu  simulante  pudorem." 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  somewhat  subtile, 
though  the  answer  to  the  example  be  ready,  for 
virtue  is  not  chosen  prc^^  anram  poptdaremi  but 
coatrariwise,  maxime  omnium  teipsum  reverere  i  so 
as  a  virtnous  man  will  be  virtooos  in  solitudiue,  and 
not  only  in  theatro,  though  pereaae  it  will  be  more 
strong  by  gloiy  and  fame,  as  a  heat  which  is 
doubled  by  reflexion.  But  that  denieth  the  suppo- 
sition, it  doth  not  reprehend  the  fallax ;  whereof  the 
reprehension  is ;  Allow  that  virtue,  such  as  is  joined 
with  labour  and  conflict,  would  not  be  chosen  but 
for  fame  and  opinion:  yet  it  followeth  not  that  the  • 
chief  motive  of  the  election  should  not  be  real  and 
for  itself:  for  fome  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and 
not  causa  constituens  or  efficiens.  As  if  there  were  two 
horses,  and  the  one  would  do  better  without  the  spur 
than  the  other :  hut  again,  the  other  with  the  spur 
would  fiv  exceed  the  doing  of  the  former,  giving  him 
the  spar  also :  yet  the  latter  will  be  judged  to  be  the 
better  horse.  And  the  form,  as  to  say,  "  Tosh,  the  life 
of  this  horse  is  but  in  the  spur,"  will  not  serve  as  to  a 
wise  judgment :  fbr  since  the  ordinary  instrument  of 
horsemanship  is  the  spur,  and  that  it  is  no  matter 
of  impediment  or  burden,  the  horse  is  not  to  be  acr 
counted  the  less  of,  which  will  not  do  well  without 
the  spur ;  but  rather  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
delicacy  than  a  virtue.  So  glory  and  honour  are  the 
spurs  of  virtue ;  and  although  virtue  would  languish 
without  them,  yet  since  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  virtue,  virtue  is  not  to  he  said  the  less  chosen 
fat  itself,  because  it  necdeth  the  spur  of  fame  and 
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reputation  :  and  therefore  that  position,  "nota  ejus, 
quod  propter  opinionem  et  non  propter  Teritatem 
eligitur,  htec  est ;  quod  quis,  si  clam  pntaitt  fore, 
foeturns  non  esset,"  is  reprehended. 

IV. 

Quod  rem  integrant  tervat,  bmum  ;  quod  sine  reeepiu 
est,  malum  .■  nam  te  reeipere  non  posts,  impoten- 
tim  genus  est ;  potentia  uutem  ionum. 

Hereof  ^sop  framed  the  feble  of  the  two  frogs, 
that  consuhed  together  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
many  plashes,  that  they  had  repaired  to,  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  one  propounded  to 
go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  was  like  the 
water  would  not  fail  there  ;  but  the  other  answered, 
"  Yea,  but  if  it  do  fail,  how  shall  we  get  up  again  ?" 
And  the  reason  is,  that  human  actions  are  so  uncer- 
tain and  subject  to  perils,  aa  that  seemeth  the  best 
coarse  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it.  Apper- 
taining to  this  persuasion,  the  forms  are  :  You  shall 
engage  yoarself;  on  the  other  ude,  *'  Tantnm,  quan- 
tnm  Toles,  mmes  ex  fortonft,"  &c.  Yon  shall  keep 
the  matter  in  yoor  own  hand. 

^e  reprehension  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and 
leeolving  in  all  actions  is  necessary.  For  as  he 
saith  well.  Not  to  resdve,  ia  to  resolTe  t  and  many 
times  it  breeds  as  many  necessidea,  and  engageth  as 
far  in  some  other  sorts,  as  to  resolve.  So  it  is  but 
the  covetous  man's  disease,  translated  in  power;  for 
the  eoretona  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  because  he 
will  have  his  full  store  and  possibility  to  enjoy  the 
more  ;  so  by  this  reason  a  man  should  execute  no- 
thing, because  he  shoald  be  still  indifferent,  and  at 
liberty  to  execute  any  thing.  Besides,  necessity 
and  this  same  jacta  est  alea,  haUi  many  times  an 
advantage,  because  it  awaketh  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  strengtbeneth  endeaTOor;  "  Cnteris  pares, 
necessitate  certe  snperiores  estis. 

V. 

Quod  ex  pluribus  constat  et  divisibiliha  est  majus, 
fwwn  quod  ex  paueioribus,  et  magis  unum  ;  nam 
Ouniu  per  partes  eonsidsrata  wajara  vxdentur  t 
quare  et  phtralitas  partium  magnitudinem  pr<e  te 
fert :  f^ius  autem  t^enUur  piuralitas  partium 
si  ordo  abtit:  nam  inducil  similitudinem  infiniti, 
et  impedit  eomprehentimem. 

This  colour  seemeth  palpable ;  for  it  is  not  plu- 
rality of  parts  without  majority  of  parts,  that  maketh 
the  total  greater ;  yet  nevertheless  it  often  carries 
the  mind  away,  yea,  it  deceiveth  the  sense;  as  it 
•eemeth  to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it 
be  all  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees  or 
buildings,  or  any  other  nuuks  whereby  the  eye  may 
divide  It.  So  when  a  great  monied  man  hath  divided 
his  chests,  and  coins,  and  b^^  he  seemeth  to  him- 
self richer  than  he  was ;  and  therefcHre  a  way  to 
amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it,  and  to  make  ana- 
tomy of  it  in  several  parts,  and  to  examine  it  ac- 
cording to  several  circumstances.  And  this  maketh 
the  greater  show  if  it  be  done  without  order,  for 
eonfusion  maketh  things  master  more ;  and  besides, 


what  is  set  down  by  order  and  division,  doth  demon- 
strate that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but  all  it 
there;  wherea8,if  it  be  without  order,  both  the  mind 
comprehendelh  less  than  that  which  is  set  down; 
and  besides,  it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might 
be  said  than  is  expreaaed. 

This  colour  deceiveth,  if  tfie  mind  of  him  that  is 
to  be  persuaded,  do  of  itself  over-conceive,  or  pie- 
judge  of  the  grentness  of  any  thing;  for  then  the 
breaking  of  it  will  make  it  seem  less,  because  he 
maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  truth: 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  the 
time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock  or  hour-glass, 
than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  moment, 
and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  op  the  moments, 
than  divide  the  day.  So  in  a  dead  plain  the  way 
seemeth  the  longer,  because  the  eye  hath  prec<m- 
ceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth,  and  the  frustrating 
of  that  maketh  it  seem  longer  than  the  tmtb. 
Therefore  if  any  man  have  an  over-great  opinion  of 
any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by  breaking  it  into 
several  considerations  he  shall  make  it  seem  greater 
to  him,  he  will  be  deceived ;  and  therefore  in  mch 
cases  it  is  not  aafb  to  divide,  bnt  to  extol  the  entire 
still  in  generaL  Another  ease  wherein  this  colour 
deceiveth,  is  when  the  matter  broken  or  divided  is 
not  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  mind  at  once,  in 
respect  of  the  distracting  or  scattering  of  it ;  and 
being  entire  and  not  divided,  is  comprehended :  as 
a  hundred  pounds  in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  show 
more  than  in  one  gross  heap,  so  as  the  heaps  be  all 
upon  one  table  to  be  seen  at  once,  otherwise  not : 
as  flowers  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds  will  show 
more  than  if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  so  as  all 
those  beds  be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  <4»jecla  to 
view  at  once,  otherwise  not:  and  therefim  men, 
whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are  com- 
monly coanted  greater  landed  than  those  whose  liv- 
ings ue  dispersed,  though  it  be  more,  bccanae  of 
the  notice  and  Mmprehension.  A  third  case  where- 
in this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  so  properly  a 
ease  of  reprehension,  aa  it  is  a  coonter  colour,  being 
in  effect  as  large  as  the  colour  itself;  and  that  is, 
"  omnis  compositio  indigently  cujnsdam  in  singulis 
videtur  esse  particeps,"  because  if  one  thing  would 
serve  the  turn,  it  were  ever  best,  but  the  defect  and 
imperfections  of  things  hath  brought  in  that  help 
to  piece  them  up ;  as  it  is  said,  "  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  plurims,  unum  sufficit."  So  likewise 
hereupon  ^sop  ft^med  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the 
cat ;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a  number  of 
shifts  and  devices  he  had  to  get  from  the  hounds^ 
and  the  cat  said  he  had  but  one,  which  was  to  climb  a 
tree,  which  in  proof  was  belter  worth  than  all  the 
rest  i  whereof  the  provab  grew,  "Multa  novit  ralpes, 
sed  felis  unum  magnnm."  And  in  the  moral  of  this 
fitble  it  comes  likewise  to  pass,  that  a  good  sure 
friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch,  than  all  the  stiata- 
gems  and  policies  of  a  man's  own  wit.  So  it  falleth 
out  to  be  a  common  error  in  negotiating,  whereas 
men  have  many  reasons  to  induce  or  persuade,  they 
strive  commonly  .to  utter  and  use  them  all  at  once, 
which  weakeneth  them.  For  it  arguetb.  as  was  said, 
a  neediness  in  every  of  the  reasons  \xj  itself  as  if  one 
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did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to  an- 
other, helping  himself  only  with  that :  "Et  qas  non 
pronmt  titignta,  molla  jnvant**  Indeed  in  a  set 
igeeth  in  an  aaieniUy,  it  is  expected  a  man  should 
use  sU  his  leaaons  in  the  case  he  handleth*  but  in  pri- 
Tite  pemunons  it  is  always  a  great  error.  A  fourth 
ease  wherein  this  colour  may  he  reprehended,  is  in  re- 
flect of  that  same  **  vis  nnita  fbrtior,"  according  to 
Ibe  ttkof  the  French  king,  that  when  the  emperor's 
ambasndor  had  recited  his  master's  style  at  large, 
which  coDsisteth  of  many  countries  and  dominions; 
the  French  king  willed  his  chancellor,  or  other 
minister,  to  repeat  over  France  as  many  times  as  the 
other  bad  recited  the  several  dominions ;  intending 
it  was  equivalent  with  them  all,  and  more  compact- 
ed and  united.  There  is  also  appertaining  to  this 
coloar  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing  doth 
help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  show  of  magnitude 
mio  i^  bat  a  note  of  excellency  and  rari^ ;  where- 
of the  forms  are.  Where  shall  you  find  such  a  con- 
CDrnoeef  Great  bat  not  eomidete ;  for  it  seems  a 
Im  work  of  nature  or  fbrtnne,  to  make  wxy  thing 
is  his  bind  greater  tiian  ordinary,  than  to  make  a 
strange  comjKMition.  Yet  if  it  be  narrowly  con- 
ndered,  this  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encoan- 
tered,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions 
1  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casualty  or  jeo- 
pardy; for  from  that  which  is  excellent  in  great- 
ness, somewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may  be  a 
decay,  and  yet  sufficient  left ;  but  from  that  which 
hath  his  price  in  composition  if  yon  take  away  any 
things  or  any  part  do  fiiil,  all  is  disgrace. 

VI. 

Ctffitt  frimUio  bona,  laalum  ;  eujua  privaiio  mata, 
bonum. 

The  form*  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was 
e*il  which  is  changed  for  the  better,  are,  He  that  is 
in  beB  thinks  there  is  no  other  heaven.  "  Satis 
•inaena,"  Aeonu  were  good  till  bread  was  found, 
fte.  Aiod  of  the  other  side,  the  forms  to  make  it 
conceived,  that  that  was  good  which  was  changed 
for  the  worse,  are,  **  Bona  magis  carendo  quam  fru- 
ntdo  sentimus :  Bona  k  tergo  formosissima :"  Good 
things  never  appear  in  their  full  beauty,  till  they 
tnm  dieir  back  and  be  going  away,  &c. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colonr  is,  that  the  good 
or  eril  which  is  removed,  may  be  esteemed  good  or 
eril  comparatively, '  and  not  positively  or  simply. 
So  that  if  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the 
fonner  condition  was  evil,  but  less  good :  for  the 
Sever  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the 
remove  of  it  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com  pa  m- 
tm  good.  So  in  ttie  tale  of  Mmp,  when  the  tAd 
fainting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  east  down  his 
haden,  and  called  for  Death ;  and  when  Death  came 
to  know  his  will  with  him,  said,  it  was  for  nothing 
bat  to  help  him  np  with  his  burden  again :  it  doth 
Bot  follow,  that  because  death  which  was  the  pri* 
ntioQ  of  the  harden,  wae  ill,  therefore  the  burden 
■as  good.  And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary  form  of 
tnalom  neeessariam  aptly  reprehendeth  this  colour ; 
for  **  privatio  mali  necessarii  est  mala,"  and  yet  that 
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doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  necessaiy  evil, 
but  it  is  evil. 

Again,  it  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,  that  there  is 
an  equality  in  the  change  of  privation,  and  as  it 
were  a  i^enuna  boni,  or  a  dilemma  mali :  so  that 
the  corraption  of  the  (me  good,  is  a  generation  of 
the  other.  Sorti  pater  equus  ntrique  est:  and  con- 
trary, the  remedy  of  the  one  evU  is  the  occasitm 
and  commencement  of  another,  as  in  Scylla  and 
Chary  bdis. 

VII. 

Quod  bono  vtciRUm,  bmum ;  quod  a  bono  remotum, 
malum. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  contrary, 
and  distant  in  nature  and  quality,  are  also  severed 
and  disjoined  in  place :  and  things  like  and  con- 
senting in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it  were  quar- 
tered together}  for,  partly  in  regard  trf  the  natnre 
to  spread,  multiply,  and  affect  in  similitude  t  and 
partly  in  regard  of  the  nature  to  tweak,  expel,  and 
alter  that  which  is  disagreeable  and  contrary,  most 
things  do  either  associate,  and  draw  near  to  them- 
selves the  like,  or  at  least  assimilate  to  themselves 
that  which  Bpproacheth  near  them,  and  do  also 
drive  away,  chase  and  exterminate,  their  contraries. 
And  that  is  the  reason  commonly  yielded,  why  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  should  be  coldest,  because 
the  sun  and  stars  are  either  hot  by  direct  beams,  or 
by  reflexion.  The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  re- 
gion, the  reflected  beams  from  the  earth  and  seas 
heat  the  lower  region.  That  which  is  in  the  midst, 
being  farthest  distant  in  place  from  these  .two  re- 
gions  of  heat,  are  most  distant  in  nature,  that  is, 
coldest ;  which  is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot  per 
aniipeiistasin,  that  is,  environing  by  contraries: 
which  was  i^asantly  taken  hoM  of  hy  faim  that 
said,  that  an  hwiest  man,  in  these  days,  must  needs 
be  more  honest  than  in  ages  heretofore,  propter  an- 
tiperistadn,  because  the  shutting  of  him  in  the  midst 
of  contraries,  must  needs  make  the  honesty  stronger 
and  more  compact  in  itself. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is:  first,  many 
things  of  amplitnde  in  their  kind  do  as  it  were  en- 
gross to  themselves  all,  and  leave  that  which  is 
next  them  most  destitute  :  as  the  shoots  or  under- 
wood that  grow  near  a  great  and  spread  tree,  is  the 
most  pined  and  shrubby  wood  of  the  field,  because 
the  great  tree  doth  deprive  and  deceive  them  of  sap 
and  nourishment;  so  he  saith  well,  "  divitis  servi 
maxima  servi:"  and  the  comparison  was  pleasant  of 
him,  that  compared  courtiers  attendant  in  the  courts 
of  princes  without  great  i^ace  or  office,  to  fSuting^ 
days,  which  were  next  the  h<dy-days,  bat  oflierwise 
were  the  leanest  days  in  all  the  week. 

Another  reprehension  is,  that  things  of  greatness 
and  predominancy,  though  they  do  not  extenuate  the 
things  adjoining  in  substance,  yet  they  drown  them 
and  obscure  them  in  show  and  appearance;  and 
therefore  the  astronomers  say,  That  whereas  in  all 
other  planets  conjunction  is  the  perfectest  amity  i 
the  sun  contrariwise  is  good  by  aspect,  but  evil  by 
conjnnetioD. 
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A  third  reprehension  is,  becmise  evil  approacheth 
to  good  sometimes  for  concealment,  sometimes  for 
protection ;  and  good  to  evil  for  conversion  and  re- 
formation. So  hypocrisy  draweth  near  to  religion 
for  covert,  and"  hiding  itself ;  <*  siepe  latet  vitium 
proximitate  boni and  Banctuary-men,  which  were 
commonly  inordinate  men  and  malefectors,  were 
wont  to  be  nearest  to  priests  and  prelates,  and  holy 
men ;  for  die  majesty  of  good,  .things  is  such  bs  the 
nmfines  of  them  are  reverend.  On  the  other  side, 
our  Saviour,  charged  with  nearness  of  publicans 
and  rioters,  said,  "  the  physician  approacheth  the 
sick,  rather  than  the  whole." 

VIIL 

Quod  quii  eulpd  tud  coniraxit,  majut  malum  ;  quod 
ab  externit  imponitur,  minu$  malum. 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sting  and  remorse  of 
the  mind  accusing  itself  doubleth  nil  adversity :  con- 
trariwise, the  considering  and  recording  inwardly, 
that  a  man  is  clear  and  free  from  fault  and  just  im- 
putation, doth  attemper  outward  calamities.  For  if 
the  evil  be  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  conscience  both, 
there  is  a  gemination  of  it  i  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one, 
and  eomfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compensation ; 
so  the  poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  most  passion- 
ate lamentations,  and  those  that  forerun  final  despair, 
to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  torturing  of  a  man's 
Ufe. 

"  Seque  imum  clanat  causamque  caputque  malorum." 

And  contrariwise,  the  extremities  of  worthy  pei^ 
sons  have  been  annihilated  in  the  consideration  of 
their  own  good  deserving.  Besides,  when  the  evil 
Cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind  of  evapo- 
ration of  grief,  if  it  come  by  human  injury,  either  by 
indignation, and  meditatingof  revenge  from  ourselves, 
or  by  expecting  or  fore-conceiving  that  Nemesis  and 
retribution  will  take  hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt : 
or  if  it  be  by  fortune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  left  a 
kind  of  expostulation  against  the  divine  powers ; 

"  Atqne  dms  atqne  astra  vocat  cmdelia  maler." 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own 
fault,  there  all  strikes  deadly  inwards,  and  sufTocateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  first  in  respect 
of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our  faults  is  in  nostrA  po- 
trstale  ;  but  amendment  of  oar  fortune  simply  is  not. 
Therefore,  Demosthenes,  in  many  of  his  orations, 
saith  thus  to  the  people  of  Athens:  "That  which 
having  regard  to  the  time  past  is  the  worst  point 
and  circumstance  of  all  the  rest;  that  as  to  the 
time  to  come  is  the  best :  what  is  that  ?  Even  this, 
that  1^  yonr  sloth,  irresolution,  and  misgovemment, 
your  affairs  are  grown  to  this  declination  and  decay. 
For  had  you  used  and  ordered  yoar  means  and 
forces  to  the  best,  and  done  yonr  parts  every  way  to 
the  full,  and,  notwithstanding,  your  matters  should 
have  gone  backward  in  this  manner  as  they  do,  there 
had  been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reparation ; 
but  since  it  bath  been  only  by  your  own  errors,"  &c. 
So  Epictetus  in  his  degrees  sailh.  The  worst  state 
of  man  is  to  accuse  external  things,  better  than 


that  to  accuse  a  man's  self,  and  best  of  all  to  accuse 
neither. 

Another  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  in  respect  of 
the  well  bearing  of  evils  wherewith  a  man  can  charge 
nobody  but  himself,  which  maketh  them  lfa«  lets. 

"  Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertor  oniu." 

And  tfaerefine  many  n^rea  that  are  either  ex- 
fremefy  prood,  and  will  take  no  fiwH  to  themselves, 
or  else  very  tme  and  cleaving  to  themselves^  when 
they  see  the  blamo  of  any  thing  that  fidls  oat  iS 
must  light  upon  Aemselves,  have  no  other  shift  bnt 
to  bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the  least  of  it;  for 
as  we  see  when  sometimes  a  fault  is  committed,  and 
before  it  be  known  who  is  to  blame,  much  ado  is 
made  of  it ;  but  after,  if  it  appear  to  be  done  by  s 
son,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a  near  friend,  then  it  is  light 
made  of :  so  much  more  when  a  man  must  take  it 
upon  himself.  And  therefore  it  is  commonly  seen, 
that  women  that  marry  husbands  of  their  own  choos- 
ing against  their  friends'  consents,  if  they  be  never 
so  ill  used,  yet  yon  seldom  see  them  complain,  bnt  set 
a  good  face  on  it 

IX. 

Quod  operd  et  virtute  ytoslrd  partum  est,  maJut 
bonum  ;  quod  ab  alieno  beneficio  vet  ab  indulgetUii 
/ortuna  delatum  ett^  minua  bmum. 

The  reasons  are,  first,  the  future  hope,  because 
in  the  favours  of  others,  or  the  good  winds  of  fortune, 
we  have  no.  state  or  certainty ;  in  our  endeavours  or 
abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  have  purchased 
us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  them  as  ready,  and 
better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure  another. 

The  forms  be  :  You  have  won  this  by  play.  You 
have  not  only  the  water,  but  you  have  the  receipt, 
you  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  lost,  &c. 

Next,  because  these  properties  which  we  enjoy 
by  the  benefit  of  others,  carry  with  them  on  obliga- 
tion, which  seemetfa  a  kind  of  bnrdok;  whereas 
the  others,  which  derive  fron  themselves,  are  like 
the  freest  patents,  "absque  aliquo  hide  reddendo j" 
and  if  they  proceed  fma  fortnne  or  proridenee,  yet 
they  seem  to  touch  us  secretly  with  the  revercDer  of 
the  divine  powers,  whose  fiivonrs  we  taste,  and  there- 
fore work  a  kind  of  religious  fear  and  restraint : 
whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that  comes  to  pass  which 
the  prophet  speaketh,  "  Uetantnr  et  exultant,  immo- 
lant  plagis  Ruis,  et  sacrificant  reti  suo." 

Thirdly,  because  that  which  cometh  unto  us  with- 
out our  own  virtue,  yieldeth  not  that  commendation 
and  reputation;  for  actions  of  great  felicity  may 
draw  wonder,  but  praise  less ;  as  Cicero  said  to 
Ceesar,  "  Quie  miremnr,  faabemus ;  qme  landenns, 
expectamus." 

Fourthly,  because  the  purchases  of  oar  own  in- 
dtulry  are  joined  commonly  with  labonr  and  strife, 
which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the 
fruition  of  oar  desires  more  pleasant.  Suavis  cibus 
venatn. 

On  the  other  nide,  there  be  four  counter  colours 
to  this  colour,  rather  than  reprehensions,  because 
they  be  as  large  as  the  coloor  itself.  First,  beeaosc 
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felicity  seemeth  to  be  a  character  of  the  favour  nnd 
lore  of  the  divine  powers,  and  accordingly  vorketh 
both  eon6deDce  in  ourselves,  and  respect  and  autho- 
rity from  others.  And  this  felicity  extendeth  to 
many  casual  things,  whereanto  the  care  or  virtae  of 
imu  eaonot  extend,  and  therefwe  seemeth  to  be  a 
latger  good;  as  when  Ciesar  said  to  the  sailor, 
"Cassrem  portas  et  fortunam  ejos,"  if  he  had  said, 
"et  viitatem  ejus,"  it  had  been  small  comfort 
■gainst  a  tempest,  otherwise  Aan  if  it  might  seem 
Qjun  merit  to  induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatsoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  industry, 
teems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit  and  art,  and 
therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed  i  whereas 
felicity  is  inimitable :  so  we  generally  see,  that  things 
of  nature  seem  more  excellent  than  things  of  art, 
because  they  be  inimitable :  for  "  quod  imitalnle  eat, 
potntid  qofldam  vulgatum  est." 

Thirdly,  felicity  commendeth  those  things  which 
come  without  our  own  labour;  for  they  seem  gifts, 
and  the  other  seem  pennyworths :  whereupon  Plu- 
tanb  saith  elegantly  of  Uie  acts  of  Timoleon,  who 
Tss  so  fortunate,  compared  with  the  acts  of  Agesi- 
hau  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they  were  like  Homer's 
Tenes,  they  ran  so  easily  and  so  well.  And  there- 
lore  it  is  the  word  we  give  unto  poesy,  terming  it  a 
happy  vein,  because  facility  seemeth  ever  to  come 
from  happinesa. 

Fourthly,  this  same  prteter  spera,  vel  prater  ex- 
pectatom,  doth  increase  the  price  and  pleasure  of 
inany  things  :  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to  those 
things  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and  compass. 

X. 

GraJus privaltonis  major  videtur,  quam  gradua  dimi- 
nuiiomis  ;  et  rurrug  gradus  inetptionia  major  vide- 
tur^  ^uam  gradtu  inerementi. 

It  is  a  position  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  there- 
fore the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  act,  seem- 
eth larger  than  the  degrees  of  increase  and  decrease ; 
u  to  a  monoculus  it  is  more  to  lose  one  eye  than  to 
a  man  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one  have  lost 
diTers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to  lose  the 
last,  than  all  the  rest ;  because  he  iB  spes  gregis. 
And  therefore  SibyUa,  when  she  brought  her  three 
books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double  the  whole 
price  of  both  the  other,  because  the  burning  of  that 
had  been  gradus  privationis,  and  not  diminarionis. 

This  colour  is  reprehended  first  in  those  things, 
the  use  and  service  whereof  resteth  in  sufficiency, 
competency,  or  determinate  quantity:  as  if  a  man 
be  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is 
more  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that 
twelve  pence  supposed  to  be  wandng  to  want  ten 
■hillings  more ;  so  the  decay  of  a  man's  estate  seems 
to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he  first 
grows  behind,  more  than  afterwards,  when  he  proves 
nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common  forms  are, 
**  Sera  in  fondo  parsimonia,"  and,  As  good  never  a 


whit,  as  never  the  belter,  &c.  It  is  reprehended 
iilso  in  respect  of  that  nori<m,  "  Corruptio  nnins, 
generatio  alterius :"  so  that  gradus  privationis  is 
many  times  less  matter,  because  it  gives  the  cause 
and  motive  to  some  new  course.  As  when  Demoa- 
thenes  reprehended  the  people  for  hearkening  to 
the  conditimis  offered  by  king  Philip,  being  not 
-honourable  nor  equal,  he  saith  they  were  but  ali- 
ments of  their  sloth  and  weakness,  which  if  tiiey 
were  taken  away,  necessity,  would  teach  them 
stronger  resolurions.  So  Doctor  Hector  was  wont 
to  say  to  the  dames  of  London,  when  they  com- 
plained they  were  they  could  not  tell  how,  but  yet 
they  could  not  endure  to  take  any  medicine  ;  he 
would  tell  them,  their  way  was  only  to  be  sick,  for 
then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any  medicine. 

Thirdly,  this  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in  respect 
that  the  degree  of  decrease  is  more  sensitive  than 
the  degree  of  privatt<m ;  for  in  the  mind  of  man 
gradus  dimifiutionis  may  work  a  wavering  between 
hope  and  fear,  and  so  keep  the  mind  in  suspense, 
from  settling  and  accommodating  in  patience  and 
resolution.  Hereof  tlie  common  frnms  are,  Better 
eye  out  than  always  ache ;  Make  or  mar,  &c. 

For  the  second  branch  of  this  colour,  it  depends 
upon  the  same  general  reason :  hence  grew  the 
commcm  place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  every 
thing :  "  dimidium  facti  qui  bene  coepit  habet" 
This  made  the  astrologers  so  idle  as  to  judge  of  a 
man's  nature  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation  of  the 
moment  of  his  nativity  or  conception.  This  colour 
is  reprehended,  because  many  inceprions  are  but,  as 
Epicurus  termeth  them,  tenlamenta,  that  is,  imper- 
fect offers  and  essays,  which  vanish  and  come  to  no 
substance  without  an  iteration ;  so  as  in  such  cases 
the  second  degree  seems  the  worthiest,  as  the  body- 
horae  in  the  cart,  that  draweth  more  than  the  fore- 
horse.  Hereof  the  common  forms  are,  The  second 
blow  makes  the  fray,  the  second  word  makes  the 
bargain  {  <*  Altn  malo  principium  dedit,  alter  mo- 
dum  abstulit,"  etc.  Another  reprehension  of  this 
colour  is  in  respect  of  defatigation,  which  makes 
perseverance  of  greater  dignity  than  inception  :  for 
chance  or  instinct  of  nature  may  cause  inception ; 
but  settled  affection,  or  judgment,  maketh  the  con. 
tinuance. 

Thirdly,  This  colour  is  reprehended  in  such  things, 
which  have  anatural  course  and  inclination  contrary 
to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception  is  continually 
evacuated  and  gets  no  start ;  but  there  behovelh 
"  perpetua  inceptio ; "  as  in  the  common  form, 
"  Nonprogrediestregredi,Qui  non  proficit  deficit:'' 
nmning  against  the  hill ;  rowing  aj^st  the  stream, 
&c.  For  if  it  be  with  the  stream  or  with  the  hill, 
then  the  degree  of  inception  is  inore  than  all  the 
rest. 

Fourthly,  This  odonr  is  to  be  onderstood  of  "  gn- 
dns  inceptionis  a  potentiA  ad  actum,  comparatas 
cum  grada  ab  actu  ad  incrementnm."  For  other- 
wise "  major  videtur  gradus  ab  impotentifl  ad  po- 
tentiam,  quam  &  potentiA  ad  actum." 
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CIVIL  AND  MORAL. 


TO  MR.  ANTHONY  BACON,  HIS  DEAR  BROTHER. 


LOVING  AND  DBLOTBD  BEOTHBR, 

I  do  now  like  some  tliat  have  an  orchard  ill  neigfabonred,  that  gather  their  frnit  before  it  is  ripe,  to 
prevent  steeling.  These  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to  {wint ;  to  labour  the  stay  of  them  had 
been  troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  pass  had  been  to  adventnre  the  wrong  they 
might  receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by  some  garnishment  which  it  might  please  any  that  should  set  them 
forth  to  bestow  upon  them.  Therefore  I  held  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  myself,  as  they  passed 
long  ago  from  my  pen,  without  any  farther  disgrace  than  the  weakness  of  the  author.  And  as  I  did 
ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing  men's  conceits,  except  they  be  of 
some  nature,  from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them;  so  in  these  particulars  I  have  played  myself  the 
inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  understanding  in  them  contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  religion  or 
manners,  but  rather,  as  I  suppose,  medicinable.  Only  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  because  they  will 
be  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  which  though  the  silver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  small.  But  since 
they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  would  needs  travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred  them  to  yon  that 
are  next  myself ;  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof,  I  assure  yoo,  1 
sometimes  wish  your  inHrmities  translated  upon  myself^  that  her  majesty  might  have  the  service  of  so 
active  and  able  a  mind ;  and  I  might  be  with  excuse  confined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies,  for 
which  I  am  fittest :  so  commend  I  yon  to  the  preservation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 


My  last  Essays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God.  Looking 
amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  nature :  which  if  I  myself  shall  not  auffer 
to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former.  Missing  my  brother,  I 
found  you  next ;  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  near  alliance,  and  of  strait  friendship  and  society,  and  par- 
ticularly of  commmiication  in  studies :  whnein  I  must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to  yon.  For  as  my 
btutness  found  rest  in  my  cmtemplatiMis,  bo  my  contemplaUons  ever  found  rest  in  your  loving  conference 
and  judgment.    So  wishing  you  all  good,  I  remain 

1612.  Your  loving  brother  and  friend. 


Your  entire  loving  Brother, 


-^roiR  my  cAamfter  at  Gra^t-Innt 
this  30lA  of  January^  1597. 


FRAN.  BACON. 


TO  MY  LOVING  BROTHER,  SIR  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  KNIGHT. 


FRAN.  BACON. 
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TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
HIS  GRACE.  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

nCELLBNT  LORD, 

Solomon  says,  "  A  good  name  it  as  a  predous  ointment and  !  assure  myself  such  will  your  Grace's 
name  be  witti  posterity.  For  your  fortune  and  merit  both  have  been  eminent:  and  you  have  planted 
tbiags  that  are  like  to  last  I  do  now  publish  my  Essays ;  which  of  all  my  other  works  have  been  most 
carrent :  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  I  have  enlarged  them 
both  in  number  uid  weight ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my 
affection  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  yoin*  name  before  them  both  in  English  and  in  Latin : 
for  1  do  conceive,  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  universal  language,  may  last  aa  long  as 
books  last  My  Instauration  I  dedicated  to  the  king :  my  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  I  have 
now  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of  Natural  History,  to  the  prince :  and  these  I  dedicate  to 
yoar  Grace ;  being  of  the  best  fruits,  that  by  the  good  increase  which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and  labours  I 
could  yield.    God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand. 

1623.  Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  feithfnl  servant, 

FRAN.  ST.  ALBAN. 


I.  OP 

What  is  truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate ;  and  would 
not  Btay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
delight  in  giddiness ;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  6x 
a  belief;  affecting  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as 
in  acting.  And  though  the  seels  of  philosophers  of 
that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  discours- 
ing wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  tliough  there 
be  not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of 
the  nncients.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and 
labour  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor 
a^n,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's 
Ihooghts  i  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour:  but  a  na- 
tnral  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself.  One  of 
the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians  exnmineth  the  mat- 
ter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it, 
that  men  should  love  lies;  where  neither  they  make 
for  pleasure,  as  with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as 
vith  the  merchant;  but  for  the  He's  sake.  But  I 
cannot  tell :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open 
day-light,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mum- 
meries, and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately 
and  daintily  as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
n»De  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showelh  best  by 
day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond 
or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
nun's  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valnations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like ; 
but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men 
poor  thrunkea  things ;  full  of  melancholy  and  in- 
dicposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?  One  of 
'he  fathers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy,  vinum 
dtemonam ;  because  it  fiUeth  the  imagination,  and 
yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie.  But  it  is  not 
ihe  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind,  but  the  lie 
ihat  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that  doth  the 
hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever 
tliese  things  are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments 
and  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  it- 


TRUTH. 

self,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making,  or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is  the  sove- 
reign good  of  human  nature.  The  first  creature  of 
God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the 
sense ;  the  last  was  the  hght  of  reason ;  and  his 
sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  his 
Spirit  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  &ce  of 
the  matter  or  chaos  j  then  he  breathed  light  into  the 
face  of  man ;  and  still  he  breatliedt  and  inspireth 
light  into  the  &ce  of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that 
beautified  the  sect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to 
the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well :  **  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  stand  upon  the  shore,  at\d  to  see  ships  tossed 
upon  the  sea :  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of 
a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures 
thereof  below :  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the 
standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  a  hill 
not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene;  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below :" 
so  always,  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not 
with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven  up- 
on earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  chari^, 
rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
tnith. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  bruth, 
to  the  truth  of  civil  business;  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear 
and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature ; 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  coin 
of  gold  and  silver ;  which  may  make  the  metal  work 
the  better,  but  it  emlwseth  it  For  these  winding  and 
crooked  courses  are  the  goings  of  ihe  serpent;  which 
goeth  basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet 
There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with 
shame,  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious.  And 
therefore  Montague  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired 
the  reason,  why  the  word  of  tlie  lie  should  be  such 
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a  diBgrace,  and  such  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he, 
"  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  aay  that  a  man  Iteth,  is 
as  much  aa  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God, 
and  a  coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God, 
and  shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of 
Ealdehood,  and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  possibly  be 
80  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  caU  the  judgments  of  God  upon  tlie  genera- 
tions of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  Christ 
Cometh  "  he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the  earth." 

U.  OF  DEATH. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark :  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  in- 
creased with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the 
contemplation  of  death,  ss  the  wages  of  sin,  and 
passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious ; 
but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is 
weak.  Yet  in  religious  meditations,  there  is  some* 
times  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  superstition.  You 
shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars*  books  of  mortifica- 
tion, that  a  man  should  think  with  himself,  what 
the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end  pressed 
or  tortnred ;  and  thereby  imagine  what  the  pains  of 
death  are,  when  the  whole  hodj  is  corrupted  and 
dissolved ;  when  many  times  death  passeth  with  less 
pain  thui  the  torture  of  a  limb :  for  the  most  vital 
parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.  And  by  him 
that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  natural  man, 
it  was  well  said,  "  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret,  quam 
mors  ipsa."  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  dis- 
coloured face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is 
worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in 
the  mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death :  and  therefore  death  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendants 
about  him,  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Re- 
venge triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honour 
aspireth  to  it;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre^cupateth 
it;  nay,  we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  alain 
himself  pity,  which  is  the  tenderest  of  affecti(Hi8, 
provoked  many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compassion  to 
their  sovereign,  and  as  the  traest  sort  of  followers. 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety ;  "  cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tantum 
fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest"  A 
man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor 
miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same 
thing  so  oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to 
observe,  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits  the  ap- 
proaches of  death  make ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the 
same  men  till  the  last  instant  Augustus  Cssar 
died  in  a  compliment ;  "  Livia,  conjugii  nostri  me- 
mor  vive,  et  vale."  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as 
Tacitus  saith  of  him;  "  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  cor- 
pus, non  dissimulatio,  deserebant"  Vespasian  in  a 
jest,  sitting  upon  the  stool ;  "  Ut  puto,  deus  flo.** 
Galba  with  a  sentence;  "  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi 
Romani ;"  holding  forth  his  neck.  Septimius 
Severus  in  despatch ;  "  Adeete,  si  quid  mihi  restat 
agendum :"  and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  be- 
stowed too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great 
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preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better 
saith  he,  "  qui  finem  vita;  extremum  inter  jnunera 
ponit  naturse."  It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be 
bom;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as 
painful  fiB  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest 
pursuit,  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  there- 
fore a  mind  fixt  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is 
good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death :  but  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  *'  Nunc  di- 
mittis;"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends 
and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also ;  that  it 
openeth  the  gate  to  good  fiime,  and  extinguiabelh 
envy. — **  Extinctas  amabitur  idem." 

HI.  OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing,  when  itself  is  well  contained 
within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the 
heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, than  in  any  constant  belief  For  you  may 
imagine  what  kind  of  feith  theirs  was,  when  the 
chief  doctors  and  fiithera  of  their  church  were  the 
poets:  Bot  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that 
he  is  a  jealous  God ;  and  therefore  his  worship  and 
religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor  partner.  'We 
shall  therefore  speak  a  few  words  concerning  the 
unity  of  the  church :  what  are  the  fruits  thereof; 
what  the  bounds ;  and  what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of 
God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  two;  the  one  towards 
those  that  are  without  the  church ;  the  other  to- 
wards those  that  are  within.  For  the  former  j  it  is 
certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others 
the  greatest  scandals;  yea  more  than  corruption  of 
manners.  For  as  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound,  or 
solution  of  continuity,  is  worse  than  a  corrupt 
humour;  so  in  the  spirituaL  So  that  nothing  doth 
so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  church,  and  drive 
men  out  of  the  church,  aa  breach  of  unity :  and 
therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to  that  pats,  that 
one  saith,  ecce  in  deserto ;"  another  saith,  «  ecce 
in  penetraltbus;"  that  is,  when  some  men  seek  Christ 
in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  out- 
ward face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  con- 
tinually to  sound  in  men's  ears,  "  nolite  exire,"  go 
not  out.  The  doctor  of  the  gentiles,  the  propriety 
of  whose  vocation  drew  him  to  have  a  special  care 
of  those  without,  saith;  **  If  a  heathen  come  in, 
and  hear  you  speak  with  several  tongues,  will  he  not 
say  that  you  are  mad?'*  And  certainly  it  is  little 
better,  when  atheists,  and  profane  persona,  do  hear 
of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  reU- 
gion;  it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and 
maketh  them  "  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the 
scomers."  It  is  bat  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in 
so  serious  a  matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the 
deformity  :  there  is  a  master  of  scoffing ;  that  in  his 
catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  Hbrary  sets  down 
this  title  of  a  book ;  "  The  Morris-dance  of  Hert- 
tiques,"    For  indeed  every  leet  of  them  hath  a 
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diTene  posture  or  cringe  hy  themBelveB,  vbich  can- 
not but  move  deiisiim  in  worldlings  and  depraved 
pditics,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fmit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it 
ii  peace ;  which  containeth  infinite  blessings :  it 
tftabtisheth  faith  ;  it  kindleth  chari^i  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church  distilleth  into  peace  of  con- 
saenee  f  and  it  tnmeth  die  labomrn  (Mf  writing  and 
leufingofcoitroversiesintotnatiseaof  mortification 
sod  devotion. 

CoDcenlng  the  bounds  of  unity ;  the  true  placing 
of  them  importeth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be 
two  extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  nil  speech  of 
psetfication  is  odious.  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  P  What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  P  turn  thee  behind  me." 
Peace  is  not  the  matter,  bat  following  the  party. 
Contrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans,  and  lukewarm 
penons,  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  re- 
ligion by  middle  ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and 
witty  Teeoncilements ;  as  if  they  would  make  an  ar^ 
iHtrment  between  God  and  man.  Both  these  ez- 
tmnes  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  wiU  be  done,  if 
tbe  league  of  christians,  penned  by  oar  Saviour 
himelf,  were,  in  the  two  croaa  clanses  thereof 
Botnidlyand  plainly  expounded ;  "he  that  is  not  with 
n  is  against  ui and  again,  "  he  that  is  not  against 
Di  is  with  us  that  is,  if  the  points  fimdamental, 
and  of  stibstance,  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely  of  faith, 
bat  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This  is  a 
thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done 
already ;  but  if  it  were  done  lets  partially,  it  wonld 
be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to 
my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rend- 
ing God's  charch  by  two  kinds  of  controversies. 
The  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
ii  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
abont  it,  kindled  only  1^  contradiction.  For  as  it  is 
noted  iy  one  of  the  fathers,  Chrises  coat  indeed  had 
BO  seam  {  bnt  the  church's  vesture  was  of  divers 
eolonrs:  whereupon  he  satth,  "in  veste  varietas  sit, 
■ritsnra  non  sit;"  they  be  two  things,  unity,  and 
mriformity.  The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  great;  but  it  is  driven  to  an 
over-great  subtilty  and  obscurity ;  so  that  it  becom- 
eth  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  substantial.  A 
man  that  is  of  jndgment  and  understanding,  shall 
sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  difier,  and  know  well 
vithin  himself,  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree. 
And  if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment 
Khich  18  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think 
(hat  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern 
that  fiail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend 
the  wne  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  P  The  nature 
of  mch  controversies  is  excellently  encpressed  by  St. 
Pant,  in  the  warning  and  precept  that  he  giveth  eon- 
nraing  the  same  ;  "  devita  pro&nas  vocom  novita- 
■e^  et  opposttiones  falsi  nomtnis  scientiie."  Men 
create  oppositions  which  are  not :  and  put  them  into 
Mw  terms  so  Bxed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought 
lo  govern  the  term,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the 
i&numig.  There  be  also  two  fhlse  peaces  or  unities ; 


the  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an 
implicit  ignorance ;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the 
dark  -.  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct 
admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental  points.  For 
truth  and  fiilsehood,  in  such  things,  are  like  the  iron 
and  clay  in  the  toea  of  Nebucfaadneuar's  image ; 
they  may  cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  uni^ ;  men 
must  beware,  that  in  the  proenring  or  muniting  of 
religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the 
laws  of  charity,  and  of  human  society.  There  be 
two  swords  amongst  christiaos,  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  But  we  may  not  take 
up  the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,  or 
like  unto  it ;  that  is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or 
by  sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences  ;  ex- 
cept it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or 
intermixture  of  practice  against  the  state ;  mnch 
less  to  nourish  seditions ;  to  authorise  conspiracies 
and  rebellions;  to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's 
hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all 
government,  which  is  (he  ordinance  of  God.  For 
this  is  but  to  daih  the  fint  table  against  the  second  { 
and  so  to  consider  men  as  christians^  as  we  forget 
that  they  are  men,  Lucretius  tho  poet,  when  he 
beheld  the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  own  daoghter,  exclaimed ; 

"  Tanlum  rcligio  potuit  suadcre  malurum." 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the 
massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder-treason  of  Eng- 
land P  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more  epicure 
and  atheist  than  he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  sword 
is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspection,  in  cases 
of  religion ;  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people.  Let  that  be  left 
onto  the  anabaptists,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great 
blasphemy,  when  the  devil  said,  "  I  will  ascend,  and 
be  like  the  Highest ;"  bnt  it  is  greater  blasphemy 
to  personate  God,  and  bring  him  in  saying,  "  I  wiU 
descend,  and  he  like  the  prince  of  darkness."  And 
what  is  it  better  to  make  the  cause  <^  religion  to  de- 
scend to  tbe  cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murthcN 
ing  princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of 
states  and  governments  P  Surely,  this  is  to  bring 
down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  in  the  shape  of  n  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set, 
out  of  the  bark  of  a  christian  church,  a  flag  of  a  bark 
of  pirates  and  assassins.  Therefore  it  is  most  neces- 
sary, that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree; 
princes  by  their  eword ;  and  all  learnings,  both 
christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod ;  do 
damn  and  send  to  hell  for  ever  those  &cts  and  opin- 
ions, tending  to  the  support  of  the  same ;  as  hath 
been  already  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in  eounsete 
concerning  religion,  that  couumI  of  the  apostle 
would  be  prefixed ;  "  Ira  hominis  non  implet  jnsti- 
tiam  Dei."  And  it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a 
wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenuously  confessed : 
That  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure  of 
cmiRcienccfl.  were  commonly  interested  therein  them- 
Relves  for  their  own  ends. 
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IV.  REVENGE. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  jtutice,  which  the  more 
man's  nature  rtins  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  weed 
it  out.  For  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend 
the  law;  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong  patteth  the 
law  out  of  office.  Certainly  in  taking  revenge,  a 
man  is  bat  even  with  his  enemy ;  but  in  passing  it 
over,  he  is  soperior:  for  it  is  «  prince's  part  to  par- 
don. And  Solomon,  I  am  sure,  saitfa,  "  It  is  the 
glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an  offence.*'  That  which 
is  past  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men  have 
enough  to  do  with  things  present  and  to  come : 
therefore  they  do  but  trifle  with  themselves  that 
labour  in  past  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a 
wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake;  but  thereby  to  pur- 
chase himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the 
like.  Therefore  why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man 
for  loving  himself  better  than  me  P  And  if  any  man 
should  do  wrong,  merely  out  of  ill-nalaire,  why  ?  yet 
it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  or 
scratch,  because  they  can  do  no  other.  The  most 
tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which 
there  is  no  law  to  remedy :  but  then  let  a  man  take 
heed  the  revenge  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  to 
punish ;  else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand*  and 
it  is  two  fbr  one.  Some,  when  they  take  revenge, 
are  desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  com- 
eth:  this  is  the  more  generous;  for  the  delight 
seemeth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt,  as  in 
making  the  party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cow- 
ards are  like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark. 
Cosmus,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying 
against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those 
wrongs  were  unpardonable.  "  You  shall  read," 
saith  he,  "  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our 
enemies ;  but  you  never  read,  tbatwe  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  friends."  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job 
was  in  a  better  tune;  "  Shall  we,"  saith  he,  **  take 
good  at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take 
evil  also  P"  And  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion. 
This  is  certain,  that  a  nan  that  studieth  revenge, 
keeps  his  own  woonds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
he^  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  are  for  the 
moat  part  fortunate :  as  that  for  the  death  of  Ctesar ; 
for  the  death  of  Pertinax;  for  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Third  of  France ;  and  many  more :  but  in  pri- 
vate revenges  it  is  not  so  ;  nay  rather,  vindictive 
persons  live  the  life  of  witches ;  who  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  nnfottnnate. 

V.    OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  an  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which  belong 
to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things 
that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired ;  "  Bona 
rerum  secundarum  optnbilia,  adversarum  mirabilia." 
Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  cranmand  over  nature, 
they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  than  the  other,  much  too  high  for  a 
heathen.  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the 
frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  "  Vere 


magnum,  habere  fragilitatem  homiois,  sccuritatem 
Dei."  This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed.  And  the  poets 
indeed  have  been  busy  with  it ;  for  it  is  in  effect 
the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction  of 
the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be  without 
mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach  to  the 
state  of  a  christian  :  that  Hercules,  when  he  went 
to  unbind  Prometheus,  by  whom  human  nature  is 
represented,  sailed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in 
an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher ;  lively  describing  chris- 
tian resolution,  that  aaileth  in  the  firail  bark  of  the 
flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world.  But  to  speak 
in  a  mean  :  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperartce ; 
the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude ;  which  in  mo- 
rals is  rhe  more  heroics]  virtue.  Prosperity  it  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  fii- 
vour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen 
to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs<«s  carols :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of 
Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not 
without  many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is 
not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle, 
wmrks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have 
a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than 
to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  light- 
some ground ;  judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  tirtae 
is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed  or  crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best 
discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtae. 

VI.    OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  fiiint  kind  of  poliey,  or 
wisdom  ;  for  it  askelh  a  strong  wit,  and  a  strong 
heart,  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it. 
Therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that 
are  the  great  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  Livia  sorted  well  with  the  arts  of 
her  husband,  and  dissimulation  of  her  son  i  attribut- 
ing arts  or  policy  to  Augnstos,  and  dissimnlation  to 
Tiberius.  And  again,  when  Macianus  encoarageth 
Vespasian  to  take  arms  against  Viiellius,  he  saith; 
We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Augus- 
tus, nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberias. 
These  properties  of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulation 
or  closeness,  are  indeed  habits  and  faculties  several 
and  to  be  distinguished.  For  if  a  man  have  thst 
penetration  of  judgment  as  he  can  discern  wbst 
things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
and  what  to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom 
and  when,  which  indeed  are  arts  of  slate,  and  arts 
of  life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,  to  him  a  habit 
of  dissimulation  is  a  hinderance  and  a  poorness. 
But  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  to  that  judgment,  then 
it  is  left  to  him,  generally,  to  be  close  and  a  dissem- 
bler. For  where  a  man  cannot  choose,  or  vaiy  in 
particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and 
wariest  way  in  general  j  like  the  going  softly  by  one 
that  cannot  well  see.   Certainly  the  ablest  men  that 
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ever  vm,  have  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness 
or  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and  veracity  ; 
-but  then  they  were  like  horses  well  mansged ;  for 
thej  could  tell  passing  well  when  to  stop  or  turn : 
and  at  such  times,  when  they  thought  the  case  in- 
dted  required  dissimulation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it 
came  to  poasi  that  the  former  opinion  spread  abroad 
of  thnr  good  ftith  and  clearness  of  dealing  made 
them  almoit  invinble. 

There  be  three  degrees  pf  this  hiding  and  veiling 
of  a  man's  self.  The  firat,  elotenesa,  rewrration, 
and  secrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himself  without 
observation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  whnt  he  is. 
Tht  second,  dissimulation  in  the  negHtive,  when  a 
man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not 
that  he  is.  And  the  third,  simulation  in  the  affirm- 
alive,  when  a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns 
and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy ;  it  is  indeed  the 
'Tirtae  of  a  confessor ;  and  assuredly  the  secret  man 
beareth  many  confessions ;  for  who  will  open  him- 
ttlf  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler?  but  if  a  man  be  thought 
Kcret,  it  inviteth  discovery ;  as  the  more  close  air 
ncketh  in  the  more  open :  and  as  in  ctrnfession  the 
refcaling  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of 
a  man's  heart ;  so  secret  men  come  to  knowledge  of 
many  things  in  that  kind;  while  men  rather  dis- 
cbaige  their  mindst  than  impart  their  minds.  In 
few  wmds,  mysteries  are  due  to  secrecy.  Besides, 
to  say  truth,  nakedness  is  uncomely  as  well  in  mind 
•stfody;  and  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's 
oanDers  nnd  actions  if  they  be  not  altogether  open. 
kg  for  tnlkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
Tain  and  credulous  withal.  For  he  that  talkelh 
vhat  he  knowelh,  will  also  talk  what  he  knowelh 
not.  Therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  se- 
crecy is  both  politic  and  moral.  And  in  this  part  it 
it  good  that  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to 
■peak.  For  the  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the 
tracts  of  his  countenance  is  a  great  weakness  and 
betraying;  by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more 
Bttrked  and  believed  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation ;  it  follow- 
edi  many  times  upon  secrecy,  by  a  necessity :  so 
that  he  that  wilt  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler  in 
■ome  degree.  For  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a 
man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between  both, 
aod  to  be  secret,  without  swaying  the  balance  on 
either  side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  ques- 
lions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that, 
without  an  absurd  silence,  he  must  show  an  inclina- 
tioQ  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as 
much  by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As  for  equi- 
vocations, or  oraculouB  speeches,  they  cannot  hold 
out  long.  So  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except 
he  give  himself  a  little  scope  of  dissimulation, 
Khich  it  as  it  were  but  the  skirts  or  train  of  secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  it  simulation 
and  false  profession ;  that  I  hold  more  culpable  and 
less  politic,  enejA  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters. 
And  therefore  a  general  custom  of  simulation,  which 
ii  this  last  degree,  is  a  vice  rising  either  of  a  natu- 
nl  falseness,  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath 
•Hoe  main  faults;  which  because  a  man  must  needs 


disguise,  it  maketh  him  practise  simulation  in  other 
things  lest  bis  hand  should  be  out  of  are. 

The  great  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion are  three.  First,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and 
to  surprise.  For  where  a  man's  intentions  are  pub- 
lished, it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  against 
them.  The  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's  self  a 
fair  retreat :  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  main- 
fest  declaration,  be  must  go  through,  or  take  a  &11. 
The  third  is,  the  better  to  discover  the  mind  of  an- 
other. For  to  him  that  opens  himself  men  will 
hardly  show  themselves  adverse ;  but  will  fain  let 
him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  speech  to  free- 
dom of  thought.  And  therefore  it  is  a  good  shrewd 
proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  Tell  a  lie  and  find  a  truth ; 
as  if  there  were  no  way  of  discovery  but  by  simu- 
lation. There  be  also  three  disadvantages  to  set 
it  even.  The  first,  that  simulation  and  dissimu- 
lation commonly  carry  with  them  a  show  of  fear- 
fulness,  which  in  any  business  doth  spoil  the  feathers 
of  round  flying  up  to  the  mark.  The  second,  that 
it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many, 
that  perhaps  would  otherwise  co-operate  with  him ; 
and  makes  a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own 
ends.  The  third  and  greatest  is,  that  it  depriveth 
a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal  instruments  fior 
action  ;  which  is  trust  and  beliefl  The  best  com- 
position and  temperatore  is,  to  have  openness  in 
fame  and  opinion;  secrecy  in  habit;  dissimulation 
in  seasonable  use ;  and  a  power  to  feign,  if  there  be 
no  remedy. 

VIL  OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret;  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears:  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours;  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter; 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the 
remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetoity  by  genera- 
tion is  common  to  beasts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and 
noble  works,  are  proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man 
shall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foondationa  have 
proceeded  from  childless  men ;  which  have  sought  - 
to  express  the  images  of  their  minds,  where  those 
of  their  bodies  have  foiled :  so  the  care  of  posterity 
is  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity.  They 
that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses,  are  most 
indulgent  towards  their  children;  beholding  them 
as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of 
their  work;  and  so  both  children  and  creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  their 
several  children  is  many  times  unequal ;  and  some- 
times unworthy ;  especially  in  the  mother ;  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  "  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an 
ungracious  son  shames  the  mother."  A  man  shall 
see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  of  the  eldest  respected,  and  the  -youngest  made 
wantons ;  bat  in  the  midst,  some  that  are  as  it  were 
forgotten,  who  many  times  nevertheless  prove  the 
best.  The  illiberality  of  parents  in  allowance  to- 
wards their  children,  is  a  harmful  error;  makes 
them  base ;  acquaints  them  with  shifts ;  makes 
them  sort  with  mean  company;  and  makes  them 
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surfeit  more  when  they  come  to  plenty  :  and  there- 
fore the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
have  a  foolish  manner,  both  parents,  nnd  Bchoolmas- 
ters,  and  servants,  in  creating  and  breeding  an  emu- 
lation between  brothers,  during  childhood,  which 
many  times  sorteth  to  discord  when  they  are  men, 
and  disturbelh  families.  The  Italians  make  little 
difference  between  children  and  nephews,  or  near 
kinsfolks]  but  so  Ihey  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not, 
though  they  pass  not  through  their  own  body.  And, 
to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is  mnch  a  like  matter ; 
insomuch  tlwt  we  see  a  nephew  sometimes  resem- 
bleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinsman,  more  than  his  own 
parent ;  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  choose 
betimes  the  vocations  and  courses  they  mean  their 
children  should  take ;  for  then  they  are  most  flexible; 
and  let  Ihem  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the 
disposition  of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It 
is  true,  that  if  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the  chil- 
dren he  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it; 
but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  "  Optimum  elige, 
suave  et  facile  itlud  faciet  consuetudo."  Younger 
brothers  are  commonly  fortunate,  but  seldmn  or  never 
where  the  elder  are  disinherited. 

VIII.    OP  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune;  f6r  they  are  impediments  to 
great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 
Certainly  the  best  works  and  of  greatest  merit  for 
the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 
childless  men ;  which,  both  in  afi^tion  and  means, 
have  married  and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it  were 
great  reason,  that  those  that  have  children  should 
have  greatest  care  of  future  times ;  unto  which  they 
know  they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges. 
Some  there  are,  who  though  they  lead  a  single  life, 
yet  their  thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  ac- 
count future  times  Impertinences.  Kay,  there  are 
some  other,  that  account  wife  and  children  but  as 
bills  of  charges.  Nay  more,  there  are  some  foolish 
rich  covetous  men,  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no 
children,  because  they  may  be  thought  so  much  the 
richer.  For  perhaps  they  have  heard  some  talk, 
Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich  man ;  and  another  ex- 
cept to  it,  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  chil- 
dren :  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But 
the  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty ; 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous 
minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  as 
they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters 
to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  best 
friends,  best  masters,  best  servants,  but  not  always 
best  subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away;  and 
almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single 
life  doth  well  with  churchmen :  for  charity  will 
hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool. 
It  is  indifferent  for  judges  and  magistrates ;  for  if 
they  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  servant 
five  times  worse  than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find 
the  generals  commonly,  in  their  horiattves,  put  men 


in  mind  of  their  wives  and  children.  And  I  Aink 
the  despising  of  marriage  amongst  the  Turks,  maketh 
the  vulgar  soldiers  more  base.  Certainly,  wife  and 
children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity;  aod 
single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  because  their  means  are  less  exhaust; 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,  because 
their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave 
natures,  led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant,  are 
commonly  loving  husbands;  as  was  said  of  Ulysies, 
"  vetulam  suam  prsetulit  immortalitati."  Chaste 
women  are  often  proud  and  froward,  as  presuming 
npoo  the  merit  of  their  chasti^.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  a^  obedience,  in  the 
wife,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise ;  which  she  will 
never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are  young 
men's  mistresses;  companions  for  middle  age;  and 
old  men's  nurses.  So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
to  marry  when  he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed 
one  of  the  wise  men,  that  made  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, when  a  man  should  marry  P  "  A  young  man 
not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  It  is  often  seen, 
that  bad  husbands  have  very  good  wives;  whether  it 
be,  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kind- 
ness when  it  comes;  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride 
in  their  patience.  But  this  never  fails  if  the  bad 
husbands  were  of  their  own  choosing,  against  their 
friends*  consent ;  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make 
good  their  own  folly. 

IX.    OP  ENVY. 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  bscinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy. 

They  both  have  vehement  wishes;  they  frame  them- 
selves readily  into  imaginations  and  suggestions: 
and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye;  especially  upon 
the  presence  of  (lie  objects;  which  are  the  points 
that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there 
be.  We  see  likewise,  the  Scripture  calleth  envy  an 
evil  eye :  and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of 
the  stars,  evil  aspects ;  so  that  still  there  seemeth  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation, 
or  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been  so 
cnriou^  as  to  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke 
or  percussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are, 
when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ; 
for  that  sets  an  edge  ufHrn  envy :  and,  besides,  at 
snch  times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do 
come  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet 
the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities,  though  not  unworthy 
to  he  thought  on  in  fit  place,  we  will  handle,  what 
persons  are  apt  to  envy  others;  what  persons  are 
most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves ;  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  public  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  enrieth 
virtue  in  others.  For  men's  minds  will  either  feed 
upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ;  and  who 
wanteth  the  one,  will  prey  upon  the  other:  and 
whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  rirtue,  will 
seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  deprea^ng  another's 
fortune. 
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A  nun  that  is  busy  and  inquisitiTCf  is  commonljr 
cDTioiu ;  for  to  knov  much  of  other  men's  matters 
cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  own 
estate :  therefore  it  most  needs  be,  that  he  taketh 
a  kind  of  play-pleasurein  looking  upon  the  fortunes 
of  others ;  neither  can  he  that  ndn^th  but  his  own 
business  find  much  matter  for  envy.  T<x  envy  is'a 
gsdding  passion,  and  walketh  the  streets,  and  doth 
not  keep  home ;  **  Non  ert  cnriosus,  quin  idem  sit 
maleTolos.*' 

Hen  of  noble  birth  are  notec  to  be  envious  to- 
mrds  new  men  when  they  rise :  for  the  distance 
it  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go 
back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and 
buiards,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  possibly 
meai  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to  impair 
another's;  except  these  defects  light  upon  a  very 
hnn  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh  to  make 
hit  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour ;  in  that  it 
ibonld  be  aaid,  that  an  eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did 
ndi  great  matters ;  afieeting  the  honour  of  a  mira- 
cle:  ss  it  was  in  Nuses  the  eunnch,  and  Agesilaus 
and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  that  rise  after  cala- 
mities and  misfortunes;  for  they  are  as  men  fallen 
out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men's  harms  a 
redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

TheT  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out 
of  levity  and  vain-glory,  are  ever  envious,  for  they 
eannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible  but  many, 
ID  some  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass  them. 
Which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the  emperor, 
lliat  mortally  envied  poets,  and  painter<i,  and  artifi- 
cm,  in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks,  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to 
envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised.  For  it 
doth  uplMraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and 
pcMitoth  at  them,  and  cometh  oftener  into  their  re- 
membrance, and  incnrreth  likewise  more  into  the 
note  of  others ;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from 
■peech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more  vile 
and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  because, 
when  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was  no- 
to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  those  that  are  apt 
to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
envy ;  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they 
are  advanced,  are  less  envied.  For  their  fortune 
aeemeth  but  due  unto  them ;  and  no  man  envieth 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards,  and  liberality 
niher.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  com* 
paring  of  a  man's  self;  and  where  there  is  no  com- 
parison, no  envy ;  and  therefore  kings  are  not  en- 
ried  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  unworthy  persons  are  most  envied  at  their  first 
coming  in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better;  where- 
■seonlrnriwise,  persons  of  worth  and  merit  are  most 
envied  when  their  fortune  continueth  long.  For  by 
(hat  time,  though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it 
tiHth  not  the  same  lustre;  for  fresh  men  grow  up 
that  darken  it. 
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Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth ; 
besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to  their  for- 
tune i  and  envy  is  as  the  sun-beams,  that  beat  hotter 
npw  a  bank  or  steep  rising  ground  than  upon  a  flat. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced 
hy  degrees,  are  less  envied  tlian  those  that  are  ad- 
vanced suddenly,  and  per  saltum. 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy : 
for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly, 
and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  healeth 
envy :  wherefore  you  shall  observe,  that  the  more 
deep  uid  sober  sort  of  politic  persons,  in  their  great- 
ness, are  ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a  life 
they  lead,  chanHng  a  *'  Quanta  patimur :"  not  that 
they  feel  it  so,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  envy. 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  business  that  is  1^ 
upon  men,  and  not  such  as  they  call  unto  themselves  t 
for  nothing  increaseth  envy  more,  than  an  unnece»- 
sary  and  ambitious  engrossuig  of  business :  and  no- 
thing doth  extingoish  envy  more,  than  for  a  great 
person  to  preserve  all  othet  inferior  officers  in  their 
full  rights  end  pre-eminences  of  their  places :  for 
by  that  means  there  be  so  many  ecreens  between 
him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy,  which 
carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent 
and  proud  manner  :  being  never  well  but  while  they 
are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either  by  outward 
pomp,  or  by  trium]>hing  over  all  opposition  or  com- 
[«tition :  whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice 
to  euvy,  in  suffering  themselves  sometimes  of  pur- 
pose to  be  crossed  and  overborne  in  things  that  do 
not  much  concern  them.  Notwithstanding,  so  much 
is  true,  that  the  carriage  of  greatness  in  a  plain 
and  open  manner,  so  it  be  without  arrogancy  and 
vain-glory,  doth  draw  less  envy,  than  if  it  be  in  a 
more  crafty  and  conning  fiishion.  For  in  that  course 
a  nmn  doth  but  disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be 
conscious  of  fais  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but 
teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part;  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it 
of  witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy,  but 
the  cure  of  witchcraft:  and  that  is,  to  remove  the 
lot,  as  they  call  i(,  and  to  lay  it  upon  another.  For 
which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring 
in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to 
derive  the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themselves; 
sometimes  upon  ministers  and  servants,  sometimes 
upon  colleagues  and  associates,  and  the  like ;  and 
for  that  turn,  there  are  never  wanting  some  persons 
of  violent  and  undertaking  natures,  who,  so  they 
may  have  power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  anj 
cost 

Now  to  speak  of  public  envy.  There  is  yet  some 
good  in  pnbUe  envy,  whereas  in  private  there  is 
none.    For  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that 

eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great;  and  there- 
fore it  18  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones,  to  keep  them 
within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  invidia,  goeth 
in  the  modem  languages  by  the  name  of  discmitent- 
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ment ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  handling  sedition. 
It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection :  for  as 
inflection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  soand,  and 
tainleth  it;  so  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and 
tumeth  them  into  an  ill  odour ;  and  therefbre  there 
is  little  won  by  intenningling  of  plausible  actions : 
for  that  doth  ar^e  but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy, 
which  hurteth  so  much  the  more  ;  as  it  is  likewise 
usual  in  infections,  which  if  you  f^ar  them,  yon  call 
them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon 
principal  officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings 
and  estates  themselves.  But  this  is  a  sure  rule,  that  if 
the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great,  when  the  cause 
of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  the  envy  be  general  in 
a  manner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an  estate,  then 
the  envy,  though  hidden,  is  truly  upon  the  state 
itself.  And  so  much  of  public  envy  or  discontent- 
ment, and  the  difference  thereof  fwMu  privBte  envy, 
which  was  handled  in  the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the  affec- 
tion of  envy :  that  of  all  other  affections,  it  is  the 
most  importune  and  continual:  for  of  other  affec- 
tions there  is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then :  and 
therefore  it  is  well  said,  "  Invidia  festos  dies  non 
agiti"  foritiseverworkinguponsomeorother.  And 
it  is  also  noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man 
pine,  which  other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are 
not  80  continual.  It  is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and 
the  most  depraved  ;  for  which  cause  it  is  the  proper 
attribute  of  the  devil,  who  is  called  "  the  envious 
man,  that  soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night :" 
as  it  always  cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh 
subtilty,  and  in  the  dark;  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  things,  such  as  is  the  wheat 

X  OF  LOVE. 

The  stage  is  more  beholden  to  love,  than  the  life 
of  man.  For  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of 
comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but  in  life 
it  doth  much  mischieC  sometimes  like  a  siren,  some- 
times like  a  fury.  You  may  observe,  that  amongst 
all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof  the  me- 
mory remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent,  there  is 
not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  de- 
gree of  love ;  which  shows,  that  great  spirits  and 
great  business  do  keep  out  this  weak  passion.  You 
must  except  nevertheless  Marcus  Antonius,  the  half 
partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius, 
the  decemvir  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  former  was 
indeed  a  voluptuous  man  and  inordinate ;  but  the 
latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man :  and  therefore 
it  seems,  though  rarely,  that  love  can  find  entrance, 
not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  also  into  a  heart 
well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor 
saying  of  Epicurus;  "Satis  magnum  alter  alteri 
theatrnm  sumus : "  as  if  man,  made  for  the  con- 
templation of  heaven,  and  all  noble  olgects,  should 
do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and  make 
himself  subject,  though  not  of  the  mouth,  as  beasts 
are,  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  htm  for  higher 
purposes.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess 


of  this  passion ;  and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and 
vnlue  of  things  by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  per- 
petual hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love. 
Neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it 
hath  been  well  said,  that  the  arch  flatterer,  with 
whom  all  the  petty  flattereirs  have  intelligence,  is  a 
man's  self;  certainly  the  lover  is  more.  For  there 
was  never  proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of 
himself,  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved ;  and 
therefore  it  was  well  toid,  that  it  is  impossible  to  love, 
and  to  be  wise.  Neither  dolh  this  weakness  appear 
to  others  only,  end  not  to  the  party  loved,  but  to  the 
loved  most  of  all ;  except  the  love  be  reciproqne. 
For  il  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever  rewarded 
either  with  the  reciproque,  or  with  an  inward  and 
secret  contempt :  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought 
to  beware  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only 
other  things,  but  itself.  As  for  the  other  losses,  the 
poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them ;  that  be  that 
preferred  Helena,  quitted  die  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pal- 
las :  for  whosoever  etfeemeth  too  much  of  amorous 
affection,  quitteth  both  riches  and  wisdom.  This 
passion  halh  its  floods  in  the  very  times  of  weak- 
ness, which  are  great  prosperi^,  and  great  adversity ; 
though  this  latter  hath  been  less  observed:  both 
which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent, 
and  therefore,  show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly. 
They  do  best,  who,  if.  they  cannot  but  admit  love, 
yet  make  it  keep  quarter;  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life :  for  if  it 
check  once  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  fortunes, 
and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be  true  to 
their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial  men 
are  given  to  love :  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they  are 
given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid 
in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  in- 
chnation  and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which  if 
it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth  naturally 
spread  itself  towards  many,  and  maketh  men  be- 
come humane  and  charitable ;  as  it  is  seen  smnetimes 
in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind ;  friendly 
love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love  corrapleth  and 
embaiseth  it. 

XI.    OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants :  servants 
of  the  sovereign  or  state ;  servants  of  fame ;  and 
servants  of  business  :  so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in 
their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire,  to  seek  power, 
and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over  others, 
and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto 
place  is  laborious ;  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater 
pains:  and  it  is  sometimes  base ;  and  by  indignities 
men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippeiy, 
and  the  regress  is  cither  a  downfal,  or  at  least  an 
eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing.  "  Cum  non  sis 
qui  fberis,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere  P"  Nay,  retire 
men  cannot  when  they  would ;  neither  will  they 
when  it  were  reason ;  but  are  impatient  of  private- 
ness,  even  in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the 
shadow:  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting 
at  their  street  door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age 
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to  scorn.  Certainly  gttaX  persons  had  need  to  bor- 
row other  men's  opinions  to  think  themselves  hapj^ ; 
for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  eannot 
find  it ;  bat  if  they  think  with  themselves  what  other 
mni  think  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain 
be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by 
report  when  perhaps  they  find  the  contrary  within. 
For  they  are  the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs ; 
though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  own  faults. 
Certainly  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to 
thenuelres,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of 
busmess,  they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health 
either  of  body  or  mind.  "  IIH  mors  gravis  incubat, 
qui  Dotus  nirois  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur  sibi."  In 
l^ace  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil ;  whereof 
the  latter  is  a  curse ;  for  in  evil  the  best  condition 
it  not  to  will ,  the  second  not  to  can.  But  power  to 
do  good  is  the  tme  and  lawful  end  of  88[Hring.  For 
good  thooghta^  though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards 
noi  are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they 
be  pot  in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power 
and  place ;  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Merit  and  good  woiks  is  ihe  end  of  man*s  motion  i 
iod  eonseienee  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment 
of  mxft  rest  For  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of 
God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God's 
rest  "  Et  conversus  Beus,  ut  aspiceret  opera,  quee 
fecerunt  manns  suk,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona 
nimis;"  and  then  the  sabbath.  In  the  discharge  of 
thy  place,  set  before  thee  the  best  examples;  for 
imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts.  And  after  a  time 
set  before  thee  thine  own  example ;  and  examine  thy- 
self strictly,  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first. 
Neglect  not  also  the  examples  of  those,  that  have 
curied  themselves  ill  in  the  same  place:  not  to  set 
off  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory;  but  to  direct 
%self  what  to  avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without 
bmvery  tx  scandal  of  former  times  and  persons ;  but 
yet  Kt  it  down  to  thyself,  ni  well  to  create  good  pre- 
cedents, aa  to  follow  them.  Reduce  thfaigg  to  the 
fint  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how  they 
have  degenerated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both  times : 
of  the  ancient  time  what  is  best;  and  of  the  latter 
time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to  make  thy  coarse 
regular ;  that  men  may  know  beforehand  what  they 
may  expect :  but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory ; 
and  express  thyself  well  when  thou  digressest  from 
thy  rule.  Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir 
not  questions  of  jurisdiction :  and  rather  assume  thy 
right  in  silence,  and  de  facto,  than  voice  it  with 
daims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights 
<tf  inferi(«  places ;  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direct 
in  chie(  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  in- 
vite helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy 
place;  and  do  not  drive  away  such  aa  bring  thee  in- 
fiinnstirai,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good 
part  The  vices  of  authority  are  chie6y  four ;  de- 
1^1,  corruption,  roughness,  and  facili^.  For  de- 
'*T>i  give  easy  access;  keep  times  appointed  ;  go 
through  with  that  which  is  in  hand ;  and  interlace 
Dot  business  but  of  necessity.  For  corruption ;  do 
not  only  bind  thine  own  bands,  or  thy  servant's  hand, 
from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also 
from  nffmng.    For  integrity  nsed  doth  the  one ; 


but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest  detesfa- 
tion  of  bribery,  doth  the  other :  and  avoid  not  only 
the  fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is  found 
variable,  and  chuigeth  manifestly  without  manifest 
cause,  giveth  snspicton  of  cnrnptitHi.  Therefore 
always  when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  conrsci 
profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the 
reasons  that  move  thee  to  change ;  and  do  not  think 
to  steal  it.  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  in- 
ward, and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is 
commonly  thought  but  a  bye-way  to  close  corruption. 
For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent ; 
severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth  hate. 
Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave, 
and  not  taunting.  As  for  fscility,  it  is  worse  than 
bribery.  For  bribes  come  but  now  and  then ;  but  if 
importunity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall 
never  be  without.  As  Solomon  saidi  j  to  respect 
persons  is  not  good ;  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  n  piece  of  bread."  If  is  most  true  that  was 
anciently  spoken,  "  A  place  ahoweth  the  man and 
it  showeth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the 
worse  ;  "  omnium  ccmsenan,  capax  imperii,  nisi  im- 
perasset,"  saith  Tacitus  of  Gnlba ;  but  of  Vespasian 
he  saith ;  "  solus  impemnlium  Vespasianus  mutatui 
in  melius."  Though  the  one  was  meant  of  suf- 
ficiency, the  other  of  manners  and  affection.  It  is 
an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous  spirit, 
whom  honour  amends.  For  honour  is,  or  should 
be,  the  place  of  virtue :  and  as  in  nature  things 
move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their 
place  ;  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority 
settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a 
winding-stair ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to 
side  a  man's  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising ;  and  to 
balance  himself  when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory 
of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly  j  for  if  thou 
dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art 
gone.  If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them,  and 
rather  cdl  them  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than  ex- 
clude them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be 
called.  Be  not  too  sensible,  or  too  remembering  of 
thy  place  in  conversation,  and  private  answers  to 
suitors;  but  let  it  rather  be  said,  'When  he  sits  in 
place  he  is  another  man. 

XIL   OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet  worthy 
a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question  was  asked  of 
Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  P 
He  answered,  Action.  What  next? — Action.  What 
next  again  ? — Action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best ; 
and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he 
commended.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an 
orator,  which  is  but  snperficisd,  and  rather  the  virtue 
of  a  player,  should  be  placed  so  high  above  those 
other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the 
rest:  nay  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  alL  But 
the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature, 
generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise  i  and 
therefore  those  faculties  by  which  the  fbolish  part 
of  men's  minds  is  taken,  are  most  potent  Wonder^ 
fol  like  it  the  case  of  boMnesB  in  civil  business ;  what 
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first  ? — Boldness.  What  second  and  third  P — Bold- 
ness. And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and 
baseness,  far  inferior  to  other  parts.  But  neverthe- 
less it  doth  fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those 
that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment,  or  weak  in 
courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part;  yea,  and  pre- 
vailetti  with  wise  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we 
see  it  hath  done  wmders  in  popular  states,  but  with 
senates  and  princes  less )  and  more  ever  upon  the 
first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action,  than  soon 
after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promise. 
Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural 
body,  so  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  politic  body, 
men  that  undertake  great  cures,  and  perhaps  have 
been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want 
the  grounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold 
out :  nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do 
Mahomefs  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people 
believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from 
the  top  of  it  offer  up  prayers  for  the  observers  of 
his  law.  The  people  assembled ;  Mahomet  called 
the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and  again;  and  when 
the  hill  stood  still  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but 
said,  "  If  the  hiU  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Maho- 
met will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men  when  they 
have  promised  great  matters,  and  fiuled  most  shame- 
fully, yet,  if  they  have  the  perfection  of  boldness, 
they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  and 
no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of  great  judgment 
bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  behold ;  nay,  and  to  the 
vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the  ridicu- 
lous :  for  if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laughter, 
doubt  you  not  but  great  boldness  is  seldom  without 
some  absurdity:  especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when 
a  bfAd  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts  his 
face  into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as 
needs  it  must;  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a 
little  go  and  come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like 
occasion,  they  stand  at  a  stay;  like  a  stale  at  chess, 
where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  Uie  game  cannot  stir : 
but  this  last  were  fitter  fbr  a  satire,  than  for  a  seri- 
ous observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 
boldness  is  ever  blind;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and 
incooTenienees :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good 
in  execution :  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold  persons 
is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  se- 
conds, and  under  the  direction  of  others.  For  in 
counsel,  it  is  good  to  see  dangers ;  and  in  execution 
not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very  greMi. 

XIIL    OF  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS  OF 
NATURE. 

T  take  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the 
weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  called  phi- 
lanthropia;  and  the  word  humani^,  as  it  is  used,  is 
a  little  too  light  to  express  it  Goodness  I  call  the 
habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This 
of  all  virtues  «td  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the  great' 
est,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity;  and  without 
it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievons,  wretched  thing,  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to 
the  thedogical  virtue,  chari^,  and  admits  no  excess 
but  error.    The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused 


the  angels  to  fall;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess 
caused  man  to  fall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess ; 
neither  can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The 
incUnation  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  to- 
wards men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures; 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people  who 
nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  to 
dogs  and  liirds :  insomuch,  as  Busbechiua  reportetfa, 
a  christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to  have 
been  stoned,  for  gagging,  in  a  waggichness,  a 
long-billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed  in  this  virtue  of 
goodness  or  charity  may  be  committed.  The  Italians 
have  an  ungracious  proverb ;  "  Tanto  boon  cbe  val 
niente;"  So  good  that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  And 
one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel, 
had  the  confidence  tu  put  in  writing,  almost  in  plain 
terms,  that  the  christian  faith  had  given  up  good 
men  in  prey  to  those  that  are  tyrannical  and  un- 
just :  which  he  spake,  because  indeed  there  wm 
never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  did  so  much  magnify 
goodness,  as  the  christian  religion  doth  t  therefore 
to  avoid  the  scandal,  and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good 
to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  a  habit  so  ex- 
cellent Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in 
bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but 
fiuility  or  softness,  which  taketh  an  honest  mind 
prisoner.  Neither  give  thou  .Ssop's  cock  a  gem, 
who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he  had 
a  barley-corn.  The  example  of  God  teacheth  the 
lesson  truly ;  "  he  sendeth  his  rain  and  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ; "  but  he 
doth  not  rain  wealth  nor  shine  honour  and  virtues 
upon  men  equally :  common  benefits  are  to  be  com- 
municated with  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware,  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakest  the  pattern;  for  divinity  maketh  the  love 
of  ourselves  the  pattern,  the  love  of  our  neigbboars 
but  the  portraiture :  ".Sell  all  thou  hast  &nd  give  it 
to  the  poor,  and  follow  me."  But  sell  wA  all  thoa 
hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me  i  that  is,  ex- 
cept thou  have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou  mayest  do 
as  much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great:  fiv 
otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams  thoa  driest  the 
fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness 
directed  by  right  reason  ;  but  there  is  in  some  men, 
even  in  nature,  a  disposition  towards  it ;  as  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  natural  malignity.  For  there 
be,  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  good  of 
others.  The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but 
to  a  crossness,  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose, 
or  difiicileness,  or  the  like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to 
envy,  and  mere  mischiet  Such  men,  in  gdier  men's 
calamities,  are  as  it  were  in  season,  and  are  ever  on 
the  loading  part :  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  tbsl 
licked  Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still 
buzzing  upon  any  diing  that  is  raw;  missnthiop^ 
that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the 
bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose 
in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had.  Such  dispositions 
are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  tbry 
are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of;  like 
to  knee-timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  or- 
dained to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  hooses  that 
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shall  (land  firm.  The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness 
are  many.  It  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to 
■trangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  eiticen  of  the  world,  and 
that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands, 
bnt  a  continent  that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be  compaa- 
sionate  towards  the  afllietioiu  of  others,  it  showi 
that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded 
itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  be  easily  pardons 
md  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is  plant- 
ed shore  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot  If  he 
be  thanltra)  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he 
veighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash.  But 
above  all,  if  he  have  St  Paul's  perfection,  that  he 
voold  u-ish  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ  for  the 
salrstion  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  dj- 
nne  nature,  and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ 
himself. 

XIV.  OP  NOBILITY. 

We  win  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of  an 
titsle,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  persons.  A 
monarchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  erer 
ft  pare  and  absolute  tyranny ;  as  that  of  the  Turks : 
lornobility  attempers  sovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes 
of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royal. 
But  for  democracies,  they  need  it  not ;  and  they  are 
commonly  more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition, 
than  where  there  are  stirps  of  nobles ;  for  men's  eyes 
are  ap>on  the  business,  and  not  npon  the  persons:  or 
if  upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business'  sake,  as 
fittest,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the 
Switters  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity 
of  religion,  and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond, 
and  not  respects.  The  United  ProTinces  of  the  Low 
Coimtries,  in  their  government,  excel :  for  where 
there  is  an  equality,  the  consultations  are  more 
indifierent,  and  the  payments  and  tributes  more 
cheerful  A  great  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty 
to  a  monarch,  hnt  diminisheth  power;  and  pntteth 
Kfe  and  spirit  into  the  people,  bat  presaeUi  their 
(bitone.  It  is  well  when  noUes  are  not  too  great 
ibr  sovereignty,  nor  for  justice ;  and  yet  maintained 
in  that  height,  as  the  insotency  of  inf^rims  may  be 
broken  upon  them,  before  it  come  on  too  fest  upon 
the  majesty  of  kings.  A  numerous  nobility  caus- 
etfa  poverty  and  inconvenience  in  a  state,  for  it  is 
a  surcharge  of  expense ;  and  besides,  it  being  of 
necessity  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be 
Vfsk  in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion 
between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  nihility  in  particular  persons ;  it  is  a  reve- 
rend thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not 
in  decay ;  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and 
perfect;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble 
^ily,  which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  time !  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  act 
of  power,  bat  ancient  nobility  is  die  act  of  time. 
Those  that  are  first  raised  to  nolrility,  are  commonly 
Bore  virtuous,  but  less  innoeent,  than  their  descend- 
sals;  for  there  is  rarely  any  rising,  but  by  a  com- 
aixtnre  of  good  and  evil  arts:  but  it  is  reason  the 
memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  posterity, 
ud  their  fiiults  die  with  themselves.   Nobility  of 
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birth  commonly  abateth  industry  ;  and  he  that  is  not 
industrious  envieth  him  that  is.  Besides,  noble  per- 
sons cannot  go  much  higher  i  and  he  that  siandeth 
at  a  stay,  when  others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions 
of  envy.  On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth 
the  passive  envy  f^om  others  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly  kings 
that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility,  shall  find  eaae 
in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business :  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them,  as  horn 
in  some  sort  to  command. 

XV.   OP  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  kalen- 
ders  of  tempests  in  state ;  which  are  commonly  great- 
est when  things  grow  to  equality ;  ns  natural  tempests 
are  greatest  about  the  equinoctia.  And  as  there  are 
certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind,  and  secret  swellings 
of  seas,  before  a  tempest  so  are  there  in  ^tes : 

"  lUe  etiam  ceeos  instate  tumuUus 
Sape  monet,  ftaudesque  et  operta  tumeacere  bella." 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  state, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  open,  and  in  like  sort 
false  news  often  running  up  and  down  to  the  disaA- 
vantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced,  are 
amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil  giving  the 
pedigree  of  Fame,  saith,  she  was  sister  to  the  giants. 

"  lUatn  Terra  parens,  ira  irritata  Deo  nun, 
Kxtremam,  ut  perhibent,  C«o  Enceladoqae  •ororem 
ProgeouiL" 

As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past :  bat 
they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  to 
come.  Howsoever  he  noted  it  right  that  seditious 
tumults,  and  seditions  fames,  differ  no  more,  but  as 
brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine ;  espe- 
cially if  it  come  to  that  that  the  best  actions  of  a 
state,  and  the  most  plausible,  and  which  ought  to 
give  greatest  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense  and 
traduced :  for  that  shows  the  envy  great  as  Tacitus 
saith  I  "  conflata  magna  invidia,  sea  bene,  seu  male, 
gesta  premont."  Neither  doth  it  fbllow,  lhat  be- 
cause these  hmta  are  a  rign  of  troubles,  that  the 
suppressing  of  them  with  too  much  severity  should 
be  a  remedy  of  troubles.  For  the  despising  of  them 
many  times  checks  them  best :  and  the  going  about 
to  stop  them,  doth  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived. 
Also  that  kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  speaketh 
of,  is  to  be  held  suspected ;  *'  Erant  in  officio,  sed 
tamen  qui  mallent  mandata  imperantium  interpretari 
quam  exequi ;"  disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon 
mandates,  and  directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the 
yoke,  and  assay  of  disobedience :  especially  if  in 
those  disputings,  they  which  are  for  the  direction, 
speak  fearfully  and  tenderly;  and  those  that  are 
against  it  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  veil,  when  princes,  that 
onght  to  be  common  parents,  make  themselves  at  a 
party,  and  lean  to  a  side,  it  is  as  a  boat  that  is  over* 
thrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side :  as  was 
well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third  of  France; 
for  first  himself  entered  league  fiv  the  extirpation 
of  the  Protestants )  and  presently  after  ibe  same 
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league  was  turned  upon  himself.  For  when  the 
authority  of  princes  is  made  but  an  accessary  to  a 
cause,  and  that  there  be  other  bands,  that  tie  faster 
than  the  band  of  sovereignty*  kings  begin  to  be  pat 
almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  .quarrels,  and  factions, 
are  carried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the 
reverence  of  government  is  lost.  For  the  motions 
of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ooght  to  be 
as  the  motiais  of  the  planets  nnder  primam  mobile, 
according  to  the  old  opinion ;  which  is,  that  every 
of  them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  highest  motion, 
and  softly  in  their  own  motion.  And  therefore  when 
great  ones  in  their  own  particular  motion  move 
violently,  and,  as  Tacitus  ezpreaseth  it  well,  **  libe- 
rius,  quam  ut  imperantium  raeminissent ;"  it  is  a 
sign  the  orbs  are  out  of  frame.  For  reverence  is  that 
wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threaten- 
eth  the  dissolving  thereof;  *'  solvara  cingula  regum." 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government 
are  mainly  shaken  or  weakened,  which  are  religion, 
justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,  men  had  need  to  pray 
for  fair  weather.  But  let  iis  pass  from  this  part  of 
predictions,  concerning  which,  nevertheless,  more 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  followeth,  and 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  materials  of  seditions ;  then 
of  the  motives  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions.  It  is  a 
thing  well  to  be  considered ;  for  the  snrest  way  to 
prevent  seditions,  if  the  times  do  bear  it,  is  to  take 
away  the  matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel  pre. 
pared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come 
that  shall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  seditions  is 
of  two  kinds :  much  poverty,  and  much  discontent- 
ment It  is  certain,  so  many  overthrown  estates, 
so  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth  well  the 
state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war: 

"  Hiac  uinra  vonix,  rapiduinq^ue  in  tempore  fcenus, 
Hinc  coDcuua  fides,  etmultia  utile  beUum." 

This  same  "  multis  utile  bellum  "  is  an  assured  and 
infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions  and 
troubles.  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  estate  in 
the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and  necessity 
in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent  and 
greaL  For  the  relielliona  of  the  belly  are  the  worst. 
As  for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body 
like  to  humours  ia  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to 
gather  a  pretematnral  heat,  and  to  inflame.  And 
let  no  prince  measure  the  danger  of  them  by  this ; 
whether  they  be  just,  or  unjust;  for  that  were  to 
imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable  ;  who  do  often 
spurn  at  their  own  good :  nor  yet  by  this  ;  whether 
the  griefs  whereupon  they  rine  be  in  fact  great  or 
smalL  For  they  are  the  most  dangerous  discontents 
ments,  where  the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling. 
"  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non  item."  Besides,  in 
great  oppressions,  the  same  things  that  provoke  the 
patience,  do  withal  mate  the  courage  t  but  in  fears 
it  is  not  so.  Neither  let  any  prince  or  stale  be  se- 
cure concerning  discontentments,  because  they  have 
been  often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath 
ensned  {  for  as  H  is  true  that  every  vapour,  or  fume, 
doth  not  torn  into  a  storm ;  so  it  is  nevertheless 


true,  that  storms,  though  they  blow  over  divere 
times,  yet  may  fall  at  last ;  and  as  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb noteth  well,  the  cord  breaketh  at  last  by  the 
weakest  pull. 

The  causes  and  motions  of  seditions  are,  innort- 
tion  in  religion,  taxes,  alteratim  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privilegea,  general  oppression, 
advancement  of  unworthy  persons,  stran^rs,  dearths, 
disbanded  soldiera,  factions  grown  desperate  i  and 
whatsoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knittcth 
them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  maybe  some  general  pre- 
servatives, whereof  we  will  speak;  as  for  the  jut 
cure,  it  most  answer  to  the  particidar  disease ;  and 
so  be  left  to  counsel,  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove  by 
all  means  possible  that  material  cause  of  sedition, 
whereof  we  spake  ;  "which  ia  want  and  poverty  in 
the  estate.  To  which  purpose  serveth  the  opening 
and  well  balancing  of  trade  ;  the  cherishing  of  ma- 
nufactures; the  banishing  of  idleness;  the  repress- 
ing of  waste  and  excess  by  sumptuary  laws ;  the 
improving  and  husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the  regulat- 
ing of  prices  of  things  vendible  ;  the  moderating  of 
taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Generally  it  ia  to 
be  foreseen,  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  not  mown  down  by  wars,  do  not  exceed 
the  stodt  of  the  kingdom  which  Aould  maintain 
them.  Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  number:  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend 
more,  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner 
than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather 
more.  Therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and 
other  degrees  of  quality,  in  en  over-proportion  to 
the  common  people,  doth  speedily  bring  a  state  to 
necessity :  and  so  doth  likewise  an  overgrown  clergy; 
for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  stock :  and  in  like 
manner,  when  more  are  bred  scholars,  than  prefer- 
ments can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  forasmuch 
as  the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the  fo- 
reigner, for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten  is  some* 
where  lost,  there  be  but  three  things  which  one 
nation  selleth  unto  another ;  the  commodity  as  na- 
ture yteldeth  iti  the  manafaclDre;  and  the  Tectnre 
orcarriage.  Sothatif  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth 
will  flow  as  in  a  spring  tide.  And  it  cometh  many 
times  to  pass,  that  "  materiam  superabit  opus,"  that 
the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the  mate- 
rial, and  enricheth  a  state  more ;  as  is  notably  seen 
in  the  Low-Countrymen,  who  have  the  best  mines 
above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  used,  that 
the  treasures  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not  gathered 
into  few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state  may  have 
a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve.  And  money  is  Uke 
muck,  not  good  except  it  be  spread.  This  is  done 
chiefly  by  suppressing,  or  at  the  least  keeping  a 
strait  hand  upon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury,  en- 
grossing, great  pasturages,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least  the 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  state,  as  we  know, 
two  portions  of  subjects,  the  noblesse,  and  the  com- 
monalty.   When  one  of  these  is  disctmtent,  the 
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dflnger  is  not  great ;  ftir  common  people  are  of  slow 
motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  hy  the  greater  sort ; 
ind  the  greater  sort  are  of  small  strength,  except 
tiie  multitude  be  apt  and  ready  to  more  of  them- 
aelres.  Then  is  the  danger,  vhen  the  greater  sort 
do  bat  wait  f<»-  the  troubling  of  the  waters  amongst 
the  meiner,  that  Uun  they  may  declare  themaelTes. 
The  poets  feign,  that  the  rest  of  the  gods  would 
ban  bound  Ja]^ter  t  vhieh  he  hearing  ot,  hf  tbe 
eoBMd  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Briarens  with  his  hundred 
bands  to  crane  in  to  his  aid.  An  emUem,  no  doubt, 
tD  show,  how  safe  it  is  for  mmarehs  to  make  sore 
of  the  good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discon- 
tentmpnts  to  evaporate,  so  it  be  without  too  great 
insrfency  or  bravery,  is  a  safe  way.  For  he  that 
tnmeth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound 
Ueed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers,  and  per- 
nicions  impoethumations. 

The  part  of  Epiraetfaeus  might  well  become  Pro- 
metbeos,  in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for  there  is 
not  a  better  proviucai  against  them.  Epimethens, 
when  griefs  uid  evils  flew  abroad,  at  last  shot  the 
fid,  and  kept  Hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Cer- 
tsinly  the  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  enter- 
tiining  of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to 
kofies,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison 
of  disetmtentments.  And  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a 
vise  government  and  proceeding,  when  it  can  hold 
men's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfac- 
tim:  and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  man- 
ner, 18  no  evil  shall  appear  so  peremptory,  but  that 
it  hath  some  outlet  of  hope ;  which  is  the  less  hard 
to  do,  because  both  particular  persons  and  factions 
■ce  apt  enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to 
bnve  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Also,  the  foresight  and  prevention  that  there  be 
Mlikely  <a  fit  head,  whereunto  discontented  persons 
Bay  reswt,  and  under  whMu  they  may  join,  is  a 
hmm  but  an  excellent  point  of  eantim.  I  under- 
ituid  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness  and 
Kpststion ;  diat  hath  cimfidenee  with  £e  discontent- 
ed party,  and  upon  whom  they  tnm  their  eyes  t  and 
>hat  is  thought  discontented  in  his  own  particular : 
which  kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be  won  and  re- 
nndled  to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast  and  true 
manner ;  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of  the 
<>ine  party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  the 
repatfttion.  Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking 
nf  all  bcticms  and  combinations  that  are  adverse  to 
the  itate,  and  sening  them  at  distance,  or  at  least 
distrust  amongst  themselves,  is  one  not  of  the  worst 
remedies.  For  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those  that 
h<dd  with  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  be  foil  of 
diBeord  and  faction ;  and  those  that  are  agauut  it  be 
mtire  and  united. 

I  have  noted,  ttiat  some  witty  and  sharp  Speeches 
vhieh  have  f^en  from  princes,  have  given  fire  to 
KditioBs.  Ceesar  did  himself  infinite  hurt  in  that 
■pnehi  **  Syllft  nescivitliteras,  nonpotuitdictare:" 
for  it  did  utterly  cut  off  that  hope  which  men  had 
eniertaioed,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other  give 
owhis  dictatorship.  Galba  undid  himself  by  that 
ipeech;  "  Legi  a  se  milttem,  non  emi:"  for  it  put 
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the  soldiers  out  of  hope  of  the  donative.  Probus 
likewise  by  that  speech,  "  Si  vizero,  non  opus  erit 
amplius  Romano  imperio  militibus a  speech  of 
great  despair  for  the  soldiers :  and  many  the  like. 
Surely,  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and 
ticklish  times,  to  beware  what  they  say ;  especially 
in  these  short  speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts, 
and  are  thonght  to  be  shot  oat  of  Iheir  secret  inten- 
tions. For,  as  for  large  discourses,  they  are  flat 
things,  and  not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  be  with- 
out some  great  person,  one,  or  rather  more,  of  mili- 
tary valour,  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing  of 
seditions  in  their  beginnings.  For  without  that, 
there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the 
first  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit.  And  the 
state  runneth  the  danger  of  (hat  which  Tacitus  saith, 
*'  atque  is  habitus  animorum  fuit,  ut  pessimum  faci< 
nus  auderent  pauci,  pliires  vellent,  omnes  paterentur." 
But  let  such  military  persons  be  assured  and  well 
reputed  of^  rather  than  factious  and  popular;  holding 
also  good  correspondence  with  the  other  great  men 
in  Oie  state  i  or  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

XVL    OF  ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it  ft  is  true, 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to 
atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion:  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  it 
beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity. 
Nay  even  that  school  which  is  most  accused  of 
atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate  religion ;  that  is,  the 
school  of  Lencippua,  and  Democritus,  and  Epiennis. 
For  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  cre^ble,  that  four 
mutable  elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence 
duly  and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God ;  than  that 
an  army  of  infinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced, 
should  have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without 
a  divine  marshal.  The  Scripture  sailh,  "  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God:"  it  is  not 
said,  "  the  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart."  So  as 
he  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he 
would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it, 
or  be  persuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a 
God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were 
no  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more,  that  atheism 
is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than 

this ;  that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that 
theh  opinion,  as  if  they  ftinted  in  it  within  them- 
selves and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
etmsent  of  others :  nay  more,  yon  shall  have  atheists 
strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fiireth  with  other  sects: 
and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them 
that  will  snfler  for  atheism,  and  not  recant;  whereas 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  thing 
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;i8  God,  why  BhoaM  they  trouble  thenweWesP 
Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble,  for 
his  credit's  sake,  when  he  affirmed  there  were  bless- 
ed natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  themselves  without 
having  respect  to  the  government  of  the  world. 
Wherein  they  say  he  did  temporize,  though  in  secret 
he  thought  there  was  no  God.  But  certainly  he  is 
traduced ;  for  his  words  are  noble  and  divine :  "  Non 
deos  vnlgi  negare  profanum;  sed  vulgi  opiniones 
diis  appUcare  profanum."  Plato  could  have  said  no 
more.  And  although  he  had  the  confidence  to  deny 
the  administration,  he  had  not  the  power  to  deny 
the  nature.  The  Indians  ci  the  west  have  names 
for  their  particular  gods,  though  they  have  no  name 
for  God :  as  if  the  heathens  should  have  had  the 
names  Jupiter,  Apollo^  Mara^  &e.  hat  not  the  word 
Deus:  which  shows,  that  even  those  barbarous 
people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the 
latitude  and  extent  of  it.  So  that  against  atheists 
the  very  savages  take  pert  with  the  very  subtilcst 
philosophers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare ;  a 
Diagorns,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some 
others ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they 
are ;  for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  or 
superstition,  are  by  the  adverse  part  branded  with 
the  name  of  atheists.  But  the  great  atheists  indeed 
are  hypocrites ;  which  are  ever  handling  holy  things, 
but  without  feeling;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cau- 
terised in  the  end.  The  causes  of  atheism  are; 
divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many;  for  any  one 
main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides;  but  many 
divisions  introduce  atheism.  Another  is,  scandal  of 
priests ;  when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard 
saith,  **  non  est  jam  dieere,  ut  populua,  sic  sacerdos : 
quia  nec  sic  populus,  at  saeerdos."  A  third  is  cas- 
tom  of  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters;  which 
doth  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  reli- 
gion. And  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with 
peace  and  prosperity :  for  troubles  and  adversities 
do  more  bow  men's  minds  to  religion.  They  that 
deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility:  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he 
be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and 
ignoble  creature.  It  destrt^s  likewise  magnanimity, 
and  the  raising  of  human  nature :  for  take  an  exam- 
ple of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  cour- 
age he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himself  main- 
tained by  a  man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God, 
or  melior  natora :  which  coarage  is  manifestly  such, 
as  that  creature,  without  c<mlldence  of  a  better  na. 
tnre  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith, 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain  : 
therefore  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in 
this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the  means 
10  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  par- 
ticular persons,  so  it  is  in  nations :  never  was  there 
such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ;  of  this 
state  hear  what  Cicero  saith :  "  Quam  volumus,  li- 
cet, patres  conscripti,  nos  amemns,  tamen  nec  na- 
mero  Hispanos,  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditate 
Pomos,  nec  artibns  Griecos,  nec  denique  hoc  ipso 
hujns  gentis-ct  terrte  domestieo  nativoqne  sensn 


Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos ;  sed  pietate,  ae  religione, 
atque  hflc  unft  sapienlift,  quod  deomm  immorlaliam 
numine  omnia  regt  gubemariqne  perspezimus,  om- 
nef  gentes  nntionesqae  snperavimnB." 

XVII.    OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all, 
than  such  an  oplniwi  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely :  and  cer- 
tainly superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deitf. 
Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  "  Surely," 
saith  he,  **  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  shonld  say, 
there  was  no  aiich  man  at  all  as  Plntareb,  than  that 
they  should  say,  that  there  was  one  Phitarcfa,  that 
would  eat  his  chiUren  as  soon  as  they  were  born; 
as  the  poets  speak  of  Satnrn.**  And  as  the  con- 
tumely is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger  is 
greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  re- 
putation ;  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward 
moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not :  but  super- 
stition dismounts  ^1  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolote 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men.  Therefore  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men  wary 
themselves,  as  looking  no  ferther :  and  we  see  the 
times  inchned  to  atheism,  as  the  time  of  Augastui 
Cffsar,  were  civil  times.  But  superstition  hath 
been  the  confusion  of  many  states  j  and  bringeth  in 
a  new  primnm  mobile,  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres 
of  government  The  master  of  sapeiatition  is  the 
people!  in  all  superstition  wise  men  follow 
fools  t  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  re- 
versed cvder.  It  was  gravely  stUd  some  of  the 
prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine 
of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway ;  that  the  schod- 
men  were  like  astronomers,  which  did  feign  eeeen* 
tries  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs,  to 
save  the  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  the  sehool> 
men  had  framed  a  number  of  subtile  and  intricate 
axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the 
chnrch.  The  causes  of  superstition  are :  pleasing 
and  sensual  rites  and  ceremoriies :  excess  of  outward 
end  Pharisaical  holiness:  over-great  reverence  of 
traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church :  the 
stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and 
Inere  t  the  fovouiing  too  much  of  good  tntenttons, 
which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  novelties : 
the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters  humaa 
which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations: 
and  lastly,  barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with 
calamities  and  disasters.  Superstition  without  a  veil 
is  a  deformed  thing :  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to 
an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man ;  so  the  similitude  of  su- 
perstition to  religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed. 
And  as  wholesome  meat  cormpteth  to  little  worms, 
so  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of 
petty  observances.  There  is  a  superstition  in  avoid- 
ing superstition ;  when  men  think  to  do  best,  if  they 
go  farthest  from  the  sopcistttion  formerly  received: 
therefore  care  would  be  had,  that,  as  it  foreth  in  ill 
pu^nga,  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad, 
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which  connoDly  i»  done  when  the  people  is  the 
nhma. 

XVIIt   OP  TRAVEL. 

Travel  in  the  joangereort  ia  a  part  of  education  t 
in  the  rider  a  pnt  of  experience.  He  that  travel- 
leth  into  a  eonntiy  before  he  hath  aome  entrance 
into  tbe  langnage*  goelb  to  achod,  and  not  to  travel 
Tbtt  joang  men  travel  under  kwm  tntor  or  grave 
tenant,  I  allow  well ;  ao  that  he  be  anch  a  one  that 
hath  the  langvage*  and  hath  been  in  the  eoontry 
before ;  whnel^  he  may  be  aUe  to  tell  them 
what  thing*  are  worthy  to  be  aeen  ni  the  eoontry 
where  the;  go,  what  acqnaintancea  they  are  to  seek, 
what  exerciaee  or  diaciplme  the  place  yieldeth.  For 
else  yoang  oien  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad 
little.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-voyagea^ 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea, 
toeo  ^onld  make  diaries  ;  but  in  land-travel,  where- 
in to  mneh  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  moat  part  they 
out  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered 
than  obaervattMi.  Let  diaries  therefore  be  brought 
m  nae.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are : 
the  coorts  of  princes,  especjally  when  they  give  an- 
dieaee  to  ambassadors ;  ib»  coorts  vi  jnstioe  while 
Aey  sit  and  hear  eaoaes :  and  ao  of  consistories  ee* 
ckriistie:  the  ehnnhes  and  monasteries,  with  the 
MiBBieiitB  which  are  therein  extant:  the  walls 
and  fintifieations  of  cities  and  towns,  and  so  the  ha- 
veai  and  harbooTs :  antiqnities  and  rains  i  libraries, 
eolI^B,  dispntationa,  and  lectures,  where  any  are } 
■hipping  ai^  navies ;  hooaes,  and  gardens  of  state 
and  pleasure  near  great  cities  ]  armories,  arsenals, 
nugazines,  exchanges,  boraes,  wBrehonaes,  exercises 
of  bonemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and 
the  like ;  comedies,  snch  wherennto  the  better  sort 
of  persons  do  resort;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes, 
nlnaets  and  rarities :  and  to  conclude,  whataoerer 
ii  memoiaUe  in  die  jdaces  where  they  ga  After  all 
winch,  die  tutors  or  aervanla  oagM  to  make  diligent 
iDqidry.  As  tm  trinmph%  mads,  feasts,  weddings 
foaeida,  eafnlal  exeention^  and  snch  allows,  men 
wad  not  to  be  pat  in  nund  of  themi  yet  are  they 
not  to  be  neglected.  If  yon  will  have  a  yonng  man 
to  pnt  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time 
to  gather  much,  this  you  mnst  do ;  first;  as  was  said, 
he  anit  have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before 
he  goeih.  Then  he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or 
tutor,  18  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said. 

him  carry  with  him  also  some  card  or  book  de- 
«ffting  the  eonntry  where  he  travelleth,  which  will 
W  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry.  Let  him  keep  also  a 
<li"i7-  Let  him  not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town ; 
iBOre  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long : 
^y,  when  he  slayetii  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him 
^Dge  hi*  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the 
lovn  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ae- 
qouniance.  Let  him  sequester  himself  from  the 
company  of  hia  countrymen,  and  diet  in  aoeh>idacea 
«here  there  is  good  ennpany  of  the  nation  where 
■K  tiBvelleth.  Let  him,  upon  his  removes  Iron  one  | 

to  another,  procure  reoommendation  to  some 
PHHo  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he 
T  2 
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remoreth  ;  that  he  may  use  his  favour  in  those  things 
he  desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may  abridge 
his  travel  with  much  profit.  Aa  for  the  acquaintance 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most 
of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  with  the  secre- 
taries and  empk^red  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  tme  country,  he  shall  suck  the  e^ri- 
ence  of  many.  Let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent 
persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad ; 
that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  hfe  agreedi 
with  the  ftme.  For  quarrels,  Aey  are  with  care  and 
discretion  to  be  avoided:  they  are  commonly  for 
mtBtressea,  healths,  place,  and  words.  And  let  a 
man  beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric 
and  quarrelsome  persons;  for  they  will  engage  him 
into  tiieir  own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  retometh 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him  j  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaint 
ance  whieh  are  of  most  worth.  And  let  his  travel 
appear  latber  in  hia  discourse  than  in  his  apparel 
or  gMtnre  t  and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  be  rather 
adrised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories : 
and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  hia  country 
mannefs  fbr  those  of  foreign  parts;  but  only  prick 
in  aome  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into 
the  costons  of  Ida  own  country. 

XIX.    OF  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  things 
to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear :  and  yet  that 
commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at  the 
highest,  want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes  their 
minds  more  languishing :  and  have  many  represent- 
aticms  of  perils  and  shadows,  which  make  their 
minds  the  less  clear.  And  this  is  one  reason  also 
of  that  effect  which  the  Scripture  apeaketh  of,  "  that 
the  king's  heart  is  in8crutai>le."  For  multitude  of 
jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant  desire,  that 
should  marshal  and  pnt  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh 
any  man's  heart  hard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  ft 
cornea  likewise,  that  princes  many  times  make  them- 
selves  dedres,  and  set  their  hearts  upon  toys ;  some- 
timea  up<Hi  a  building;  sometimes  npcm  erecting  of 
an  order ;  sometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a  person ; 
sometimea  upon  obtaining  exeellency  in  some  art; 
or  feat  of  the  hand ;  aa  Nero  for  ikying  on  the  harp; 
Domitien  for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow  j 
Commodna  for  playing  at  fence ;  Caracalla  for  driv- 
ing chariots ;  and  the  like.  Thia  aeemetfa  incredible 
unto  those  that  know  not  the  principle.  That  the 
mind  of  man  is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  pro- 
fiting in  small  things,  than  by  standing  at  a  stay  in 
great  We  see  also,  that  kings  that  have  bem  for- 
tunate eoBqnerors  in  their  first  years,  it  being  not 
possible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that 
they  must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes, 
turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  superstitions  and 
melancholy :  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Dioclesian, 
and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  others ; 
tor  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and  findeth  a  st<^ 
ftlleth  out  of  his  own  fovour,  and  is  not  die  tiling 
he  was. 
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To  speiik  now  of  tlie  tnie  temper  of  rmpiro  :  it  Is 
a  thing  Tare  and  hard  to  keep ;  for  both  temper  and 
distemper  connst  of  contraries.  Bat  it  is  one 
thing  to  mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange 
them.  The  answer  of  Apollonins  to  Vespasian  is 
full  of  excellent  instruction:  Vespasian  nsked  him, 
what  was  Nero's  overthrow  P  He  answered,  Nero 
could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  govern- 
ment sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high, 
sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as 
the  unequal  nnd  untimely  interchange  of  [>ower 
pressed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  tnie,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
times,  in  princes'  afiiurs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  nnd 
shiftings  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are 
near;  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them 
aloof.  But  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  fortune : 
and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer 
matter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared  ;  for  no  man  can 
forbid  the  apark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.  The 
difltenlties  in  princes*  business  are  many  and  great ; 
bat  the  greatest  difBeulty  is  often  in  their  ovn  mind. 
For  it  is  common  with  princes,  saith  Tacitus,  to  will 
cmitradictories.  '*  Sunt  plerumque  regura  volnntates 
vehementes,  et  inter  se  contrnriK."  For  it  is  the 
solecism  of  power,  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and 
yet  not  to  endure  the  mean. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours;  their 
wives ;  their  children ;  their  prelates  or  clergy ; 
their  nobles ;  their  second  nobles  or  gentlemen ; 
their  merchants;  their  commons ;  and  their  men  of 
war ;  and  from  all  these  arise  dangerSr  if  care  and 
circumspection  be  not  used. 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given*  the  occasions  are  so  variable,  save 
one.  which  ever  holdelh  i  which  is,  that  princes  do 
keep  doe  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do 
ovei^w  BO,  by  increase  of  territory,  hy  embracing 
of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,  as  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them,  than  they  were.  And 
this  is  generally  the  work  of  standing  counsels,  to 
foresee  and  to  hinder  it.  During  that  triumvirate  of 
kings,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  England;  Francis 
the  First,  king  of  France;  and  Charles  the  Fifth, 
emperor,  there  was  such  a  watch  kept,  that  none  of 
the  three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground,  Iiut  the  other 
two  would  straightways  balance  it,  either  by  confe- 
deration, or  if  need  were  by  a  war :  and  would  not 
in  any  wise  take  up  peace  at  interest.  And  the  like 
was  done  by  that  league,  which,  Guicciardine  saith, 
was  the  security  of  Italy,  made  between  Ferdinando, 
king  of  Naples ;  Lorenzins  Medices,  and  LudoviciM 
Sforu,  potentittes,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other  of 
Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  school- 
men to  be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made 
bnt  upon  a  precedent  injury,  or  provocation.  For 
there  is  no  question  but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent 
danger,  tiiough  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful 
cause  of  a  war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them. 
Livia  is  infemed  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband; 
Roxolsna,  Solyman's  wife,  was  the  destruction  of 
that  renowned  prince,  Sultan  Mustnpha;  and  othcr- 
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wise  tronbled  liis  house  and  succession :  Edward  the 
second  of  England  his  qaeeo  had  the  principal  hand 
in  the  deposing  and  mnrder  of  her  hoaband.  lliis 
kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared,  chiefly,  when 
the  wives  have  plots  for  the  raising  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  else  that  they  be  advowtressea. 

For  their  children:  tiie  tragedies  likewise  of  the 
dangers  from  them  have  been  many :  and  generally, 
the  entering  of  the  fathers  into  suspicion  of  their 
children  hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Mustapha,  that  we  named  before,  was  so 
fatal  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the 
Turks,  from  Solyman  until  this  day,  is  suspected  to 
be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that  Solymns 
the  second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious.  The 
destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young  prince  of  rare 
towardness,  by  Constantius  the  Great,  his  fatlier, 
was  in  like  manner  fatal  to  his  house  ;  for  both  Con- 
stantinns  and  Constans^hissms,  died  violent  deaths; 
and  Constantinus  his  other  son  did  little  beUer ; 
who  died  indeed  of  nckness,  bat  after  that  Julianas 
had  taken  arms  agabist  him.  The  defltnietim  of 
Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  the  second  of  Macedoo, 
turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  repentance. 
And  many  like  examples  there  are  ;  but  few  or  none 
where  the  fathers  had  good  by  such  distrust,  except 
it  were  where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  arms  against 
them  ;  as  was  Solymns  the  first  against  Bajaxet: 
and  the  three  boos  of  Heniy  the  Second*  king  of 
England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and 
great,  there  is  also  danger  from  them :  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket.  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  who  with  their  crosiers  did 
almost  try  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet  they 
had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haugh^  kings,  William 
Rufus,  Henry  the  first,  and  Henry  the  second.  The 
danger  is  not  from  that  state,  but  where  it  hath  a 
dependence  of  foreign  authority;  or  where  the 
churchmen  come  in,  and  are  elected,  not  by  the 
collation  of  the  king  or  particniar  patrons,  bai  by 
the  people. 

For  their  nobles ;  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  it  is 
not  amiss;  bnt  to  depress  them,  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  but  less  safe ;  and  less  able  to  per- 
form any  thing  that  he  desires.  1  have  noted  it  in 
my  "  History  of  king  Henry  the  seventh  of  Eng- 
land," who  depressed  his  nobility;  whereupon  it 
csme  to  pass  that  his  times  were  full  of  diffimlties 
and  troubles  :  for  the  nobility,  though  they  continned 
loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  (KMiperate  with  bim 
in  his  business.  So  that  in  effect  he  was  fain  to  do 
all  things  himself. 

For  their  second  noUea;  there  isnotmnch  danger 
from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed.  They  may 
sometimes  discourse  high,  bnt  that  doth  little  hnrt; 
besides,  they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent :  and  lastly, 
being  the  most  immediate  in  authority  with  the 
common  people,  they  do  best  temper  popular  com- 
motions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  vena  porta;  and  if 
they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  timUt, 
but  will  have  emp^  veins,  and  nourish  little.  Taxes 
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and  iinpoBts  upon  Ihem  do  Btfldoin  good  lo  tiie  king's 
reveaue,  for  that  that  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he 
luseth  in  the  shire  i  the  particular  rates  being  in- 
creased, but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  de- 
creased. 

For  their  conunons,  there  is  little  danger  from' 
ibem,  except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent 
Lends;  or  where  you  meddle  with  die  point  of  reli* 
gion,  or  their  eustoins,  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war^  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are  used 
to  dooativeSf  whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  jani- 
■arieSfSnd  pretorian  bands  of  Rome;  but  trainings 
of  men,  and  arming  them  in  several  places,  and  un- 
der several  cunffluders,  and  without  donative^  are 
thiD^  of  defence  and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  lo  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause 
good  or  evil  times;  and  which  have  much  venera- 
tioD,  but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are 
in  effect  comprehended iu  those  two  remembrances: 
"  Memento  quod  es  homo ;"  and  "  Memento  quod 
ei  Deus,"  or  "  vice  Dei :"  the  one  bridleth  Uieir 
yower,  and  the  other  (heir  wilL 

XX.   OP  COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
inut  of  giving  counseL  For  in  other  ccoifidcnces, 
men  commit  the  parts  of  life  i  iheir  lands,  their 
goods,  their  children,  their  credit,  some  particular 
afliir;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  counsellort, 
ihey  commit  the  whole:  by  how  much  the  more 
ttiey  are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity.  Tlie 
wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
llieir  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to 
rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  nut  without : 
but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  his 
blessed  Son,  •*  the  Counsellor."  Solomon  bath  pro- 
nouDced,  that  "  in  counsel  is  stability."  Things 
vill  have  their  first  or  second  agitation  ;  if  they  be 
Bot  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will 
be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune ;  and  be  fuU  of 
ioconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of 
a  drunken  naan.  Solomon's  son  found  the  force  of 
coonsel,  as  his  father  saw  the  necessity  of  it.  For 
the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was  first  rent  and 
broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which  connsel  there 
ue  set,  for  our  instruction,  the  two  marks  whereby 
bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  discerned:  that  it  was 
young  counsel,  for  the  persons ;  and  violent  counsel, 
for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the 
iocort>oration  and  inseparable  conjunction  of  counsel 
with  kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  use  of  counsel 
b;  kings  :  the  one,  in  that  they  say  Jupiter  did  mar- 
ly  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel;  whereby  lliey 
ialend,  that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel ;  the 
other  in  that  which  foUoweth,  which  was  thus : 
Ibey  say  after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  she 
cotiteived  by  him,  and  was  with  child,  but  Jupiter 
■nffered  her  not  lo  stay  till  she  brought  forth,  but 
eat  her  np ;  whereby  he  became  himself  with  child, 
ud  was  delivered  of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head. 
Vhich  monstrous  fable  contoinetfa  a  secret  of 'em- 
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pire;  how  kings  are  to  make  idk  of  their  council  of 
Btate :  that,  first,  they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto 
them,  which  is  the  first  begetting  or  impregnation; 
but  when  they  are  elaborate,  moulded  and  shaped 
in  the  womb  of  their  council^  and  grow  ripe  and 
ready  to  be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  suffer  not 
their  council  to  go  through  with  the  resolution 
and  direction,  as  if  it  depended  on  tliem ;  but  take 
the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it 
appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  di- 
rections, which,  because  they  come  forth  with  pru- 
dence and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  armed, 
proceeded  from  themselves,  and  not  only  from  Uieir 
authority,  but,  the  more  to  add  reputation  to  them- 
selves, from  llieir  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speeik  of  the  inconveniences  of  coun- 
sel, and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that 
have  been  noted  io  calling  and  using  counsel  are 
three.  First,  the  revealing  of  afiairs,  whereby  they 
become  less  secret.  Secondly,  the  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were  less  of  them- 
selves. Thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully 
counselled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  coun- 
sel, than  of  him  that  is  counselled.  Fur  which  in- 
conveniences the  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of 
France,  in  some  kings*  times,  hath  introduced  cabi- 
net councils:  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  bound  to  communicate 
all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  extract  and 
select.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  con- 
snltelh  what  he  should  do,  should  declare  what  he 
will  do.  But  let  princes  beware,  that  the  un secret- 
ing of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themselves.  And 
as  for  cabinet  couuHels,  it  may  be  their  motto; 
"  Plenus  rimarum  sum : "  one  futile  person,  that 
maketh  it  his  glory  to  lell,  will  do  more  hurt  than 
many  that  know  it  their  duly  to  conceal.  It  is  true, 
there  be  some  affairs  which  require  extreme  secrecy, 
which  will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  tiepsons  be- 
sides the  king:  neither  are  those  counuek  unpros- 
perous;  for  besides  the  secrecy,  Ihey  commonly  go 
on  constantly  in  one  spirit  of  direction  without  dis- 
traction. But  then  it  must  be  a  piudcnt  king,  such 
as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  in- 
ward counseUorB  had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and 
especially  true  and  tiiuty  to  the  king's  mds  t  as  it 
was  with  king  Henry  tho  seventh  of  England,  who 
in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself  to  none, 
except  it  wens  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakming  of  authority,  the  fable  showeth 
the  remedy.  Nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather 
exalted  than  diminished,  when  they  are  io  the  chair 
of  council;  neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved 
of  his  dependences  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over-greatness  in  one 
counsellor,  or  an  over-strict  combination  in  divers; 
which  arc  things  soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel 
with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly  "  Non  inveniet 
fidem  super  lerram"  is  meant  of  the  nature  of 
times,  and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There  be 
that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct]  not  erafiy  and  involved:  let  princes 
above  all  draw  to  ihcmsdves  such  natures.  Uesidc% 
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connsellors  are  not  commonly  «o  onited,  but  that 
one  counsellor  kefpeth  sentinel  over  another;  so 
that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faclton  or  private  ends, 
it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  .  But  the  best 
remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  connsellort,  as  well 
as  their  comweUors  know  them : 

"  Principis  eat  virtiu  maxima  noaw  luoa." 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too 
speculative  into  their  sovereign's  person.  The  true 
composition  of  a  counsellor  is  rather  to  be  skilful 
in  their  master's  tmsinets,  than  in  his  natnre  i  for 
then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  hit 
hnmonr.  It  is  of  singnlar  use  to  princes,  if  they 
take  the  tqnnions  of  their  eooneil  both  separately 
and  togedier :  for  private  opinion  is  more  f^,  but 
opinion  before  others  is  more  reverent.  In  private, 
men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  humonrs ;  and  hi 
consort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others'  humours ; 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both  :  and  of  the  inferior 
sort,  rather  in  private,  to  preserve  freedom ;  of  the 
greater,  rather  in  consort,  to  preserve  respect.  It  is 
in  vain  for  princes  to  take  counsel  concerning  mat- 
ters, if  they  take  no  counsel  likewise  concerning 
persons :  for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images ;  and 
the  life  of  the  execution  of  afikirs  resteth  in  the  good 
choice  of  persons.  Ndther  is  it  enough  to  consalt 
concerning  persms  secnndom  genera,  as  in  an  idea 
or  mathematical  deseriptimi,  what  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  person  Aonld  be ;  for  the  greatest 
errors  are  committed,  and  the  most  jndgmentis  shown, 
in  the  chcrice  of  individnals.  It  was  truly  said, 
"  optimi  consiltarii  mortui ;"  hoAa  will  speak  plain, 
when  connsellors  blanch.  Therefore  it  is  good  to 
be  conversant  in  them,  specially  the  books  of  such 
as  themselves  have  been  actors  apon  the  stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day,  in  most  places,  are  but 
familiar  meetings ;  where  matters  are  rather  talked 
on,  than  debated :  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the 
order  or  act  of  counciL  It  were  better,  that  in  causes 
of  weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day,  and 
not  spoken  to  till  the  next  day ;  "in  nocte  consilinm." 
So  was  it  done  in  thb  commission  of  uni<Hi  between 
England  and  Scotland;  which  was  a  grave  and  or- 
derly  assemUy.  I  commend  set  days  for  petitions: 
for  both  it  gives  the  suitors  more  certainty  for  their 
attendance ;  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  matters  of 
estate,  that  they  may  hoc  agere.  In  choice  of  com- 
mittees, for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is 
better  to  choose  indifi^rent  persons,  than  to  make 
an  indiflferency  by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong 
on  both  sides.  I  commend  also  standingcommissions; 
as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  snits,  for  some 
providences ;  for  where  there  be  ^vers  particular 
councils,  and  but  one  council  of  estate,  as  it  is  in 
Spain,  they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  stfviding 
commissions ;  save  that  they  hqve  greater  authority. 
Let  such  as  are  to  inform  councils  out  of  their  par- 
ticular professions,  as  lawyers,  seamen,  mint-men, 
and  the  like,  be  first  heard  befwe  committees;  and 
then,  as  occBsion  serves,  before  the  council.  And 
let  them  not  come  in  moltitodes,  or  in  a  tribunitious 
manner  i  for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  in- 
form then.   A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or 


seats  about  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are 
things  of  substance  ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in 
the  other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors' 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides 
in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own 
inclination  too  much  in  that  which  he  propoundeth: 
for  else  counsellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him, 
and  instead  of  giving  flree  counsel,  sing  him  a  son^ 
of  nacebo. 

XXL    OF  DELAYS. 

Fortmie  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if 
you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  faU.  And  again, 
it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which  at  first 
offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part 
and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price.  For  oeea» 
sion,  as  it  is  in  the  common  verse,  tumeth  a  bald 
noddle,  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  ftmt, 
and  no  hold  taken :  or  at  least  tumeth  the  handle 
of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  end  after  the  belly, 
which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater 
wisdom,  than  well'to  time  the  beginnings  and  (mseta 
of  things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once 
seem  light :  and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men, 
than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  swie 
dangers  half  way,  though  Uiey  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their  approaches ; 
for  if  a  man  wateh  too  I«ig,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall 
asleep.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived  with  too 
long  shadowi^  as  some  have  been  when  the  moon 
was  low,  and  shone  on  their  enemies'  back,  and  so 
to  shoot  off  before  the  time ;  or  to  teach  dangers  lo 
c«ne  on,  hj  over<ariy  buckling  towards  them,  is 
another  extreme.  The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the 
occasion,  as  we  said,  must  ever  be  well  weighed ; 
and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings 
of  all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes, 
and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed.  For  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is 
secrecy  in  the  counsel,  and  celerity  in  the  execution. 
For  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execotioi, 
there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity ;  like  the 
motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swifk  as 
it  ootnms  the  ejre. 

XXII.   OF  CUNNING. 

We  take  etmnii^  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom. 
And  certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man  ;  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that 
can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so 
there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  fac- 
tions, that  are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is 
one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  another  thing 
to  understand  matters ;  fo^many  are  perfect  in  men's 
humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real 
part  of  business;  which  is  the  constitution  of  one 
that  hath  studied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men 
are  fitter  for  practice  than  for  counsel ;  and  they  are 
good  but  in  dteir  own  alley :  turn  them  to  new  men. 
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and  they  have  lost  their  aim :  so  as  the  old  rule  to 
know  a  fool  from  a  wise  man,  "  Mitte  ambos  niidos 
ad  ignotos,  et  videbis,"  doth  scarce  hold  for  them. 
And  because  these  canning  men  are  like  haber- 
dashers  of  small  wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth 
their  shop. 

It  is  a  pomt  of  etiniiing«  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  yon  speak  with  your  eye  i  as  the  Jesuits  give 
it  in  precept ;  tat  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have 
Kcret  hearts  and  transparent  countenances.  Yet 
this  would  be  done  with  a  demure  abasing  of  your 
eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ob' 
tain  of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
the  party  with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other  dis- 
cwaw ;  that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  ob- 
jections. I  knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary,  that 
never  came  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills 
to  sign,  but  he  would  always  first  put  her  into  some 
discourse  of  estate,  that  she  might  the  less  mind 
the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moving  things 
mhtn  the  party  is  in  haate^  and  cannot  stay  to  con- 
sider advisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

if  a  man  would  cross  a  bnuness,  that  he  donbts 
flome  other  would  handsomely  and  efieclually  move, 
let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  move  it  himself 
in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  op,  breeds  a 
greater  appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer,  to 
know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  any  thing 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  than  if 
joa  offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  ques- 
tion, 1^  showing  another  visage  and  conntenance 
than  you  are  wont ;  to  the  end  to  give  occasion  for 
the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change ; 
aa  Nehemiah  did,  "  And  I  had  not  before  that  time 
been  sad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is 
good  to  break  the  ice  some  whose  words  are  of 
less  weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice 
to  come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be  asked 
the  question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Narcissus 
did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messalina 
and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  him- 
self it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name  of 
the  world ;  as  to  say,  The  world  says,  or,  There  is  a 
speech  abroad. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  r  letter,  he  would 
pot  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript, 
BS  if  it  had  been  a  bye-matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have 
speech,  he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intend- 
ed most ;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  ^ain, 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almoti 
forgot. 

Some  procure  themselTes  to  be  surprittd  at  such 
times,  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon 
will  suddenly  come  upon  them  i  and  to  be  found  with 
a  letter  In  their  hand,  or  doing  somewhat  which 
they  are  not  accostomed ;  to  the  end  they  may  be 
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apposed  of  those  things,  which  of  themselves  tlicy 
are  desirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  canning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a 
man's  own  name,  which  he  would  have  another  man 
learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage.  I 
knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secretary's 
place  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet  kept  good 
quarter  between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one 
with  another  upon  the  business;  and  the  one  of  ihcm 
said,  that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a 
monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  did  not 
affect  it:  the  other  straight  caught  up  those  words, 
and  discoursed  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretary  in  the  de- 
clination of  a  monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold 
of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the  queen;  who 
hearing  of  a  declination  of  monarchy,  took  it  so  ill, 
as  she  would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call, 
the  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;  M-hich  is,  when 
that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it -as  if 
another  had  said  it  to  him ;  and  to  say  truth,  it  is 
not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between  two, 
to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first  moved 
and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and 
dart  at  others,  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives ; 
as  to  say,  This  I  do  not :  as  Tigellinus  did  towards 
Burrhus,  "se  non  diversas  spes,  sed  incolumitatem 
imperatoris  simpliciter  spectare." 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  but  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale ;  which  serveth  both  to  keep 
themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry 
it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning,  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions  i  for  it  makes  the  other  party  slick 
the  less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  He  in  wait 
to  speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say ;  and  how  far 
about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters 
they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it{  it  is  a  thing  of 
great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question,  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like 
to  him,  that  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking 
in  Paul's,  another  suddenly  came  behind  him,  and 
called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat  straightways 
he  looked  back. 

But  these  smalt  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning 
are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list 
of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state, 
than  that  cunning  men  pass  for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts 
and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into  the  main 
of  it  I  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient  stairs  and 
entries,  but  never  a  &ur  room.  Therefore  you  shall 
see  them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the  conclusion,  but 
are  no  ways  able  to  examine  ordebate  matters.  And 
yet  commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  inability, 
and  would  be  thought  wits  of  direction.  Some  build 
rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and,  as  we  now 
say,  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  soundness 
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of  thpir  own  proceedings.  But  Solomon  saith, 
"  Prudens  adverdt  ad  gressus  suos:  stultus  divertit 
ad  dolos." 

XXIII.    OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S  SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself:  but  it  i&  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden.  And  certainly 
men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves  waste  the 
public.  Divide  with  reason  between  self-lore  and 
society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself,  as  thou  be  rot 
false  to  others ;  especially  to  thy  king  and  country. 
It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions,  Himself.  !t 
is  right  earth.  For  that  only  stands  fnst  upon  his 
own  centre :  whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity 
with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the  centre  of  another 
which  they  benefit.  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's 
self  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because 
themselves  are  not  only  themselves,  but  their  good 
and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public  fortune.  Bnt  it 
is  a  desperate  evil  in  a  servant  tea  prince,  or  a  citi- 
zen in  a  repaUic.  Forwhatsoever  affairs  pass  sneh 
a  man's  hands,  he  croolteth  them  to  his  own  ends : 
which  must  needs  be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends 
of  his  master  or  state.  Therefore  let  princes  or 
states  choose  such  servants  as  have  not  this  mark ; 
except  they  mean  their  service  shoold  be  made  but 
the  accessary.  That  which  maketh  the  effect  more 
pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion  is  lost:  it  were  dis- 
proportion enough  for  the  servant's  good  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  ex- 
treme, when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry 
things  against  a  great  good  of  the  master's.  And 
yet  that  is  the  case  of  bnd  officers,  treasurers,  am- 
bassadors, generals,  and  other  fnlse  and  corrupt  ser- 
vants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl  of  their 
own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
master's  great  and  important  affairs.  And  for  the 
most  part,  the  good  such  servants  receive,  is  after 
the  model  of  their  own  fortune;  but  the  hurt  they 
sell  for  that  good,  is  after  the  model  of  their  master's 
fortime.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  extreme 
self-Iovers,  as  they  will  set  a  house  on  iire,  and  it 
were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ;  and  yet  these  men 
many  times  hold  credit  with  their  mssters,  because 
their  study  is  but  to  please  them,  and  profit  them- 
selves :  and  for  either  respect  they  will  abandon  the 
good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches 
thereof  a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat 
before  it  fall.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that 
thrusts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room 
for  him.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is 
s]>ecially  to  be  noted  i%  that  those  which,  as  Cicero 
Siiys  of  Pompey,  are  "  soi  amantes  sine  rivali,**  are 
many  times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have 
all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become 
in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  whose  winga  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned. 


XXIV.    OP  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill 
shapen ;  so  are  all  innovations,  whieh  are  the  births 
of  time.  Yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first 
bring  honour  into  their  family,  are  commonly  man 
worthy  than  most  that  succeed ;  so  the  first  prece- 
dent, if  it  be  good,  is  seldom  attained  by  imitafifm. 
For  ill,  to  man's  natnre,  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath 
a  natural  motion  strongest  in  continuance ;  but  good, 
as  a  forced  motion,  strongest  at  first.  Surely  every 
medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  ap- 
ply new  remedies,  most  expect  new  evils  j  for  time 
is  the  greatest  innovator  :  and  if  time  of  course  alter 
things  to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall 
not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  f 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it 
be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit.  And  those  things 
which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  con- 
federate within  themselves:  whereas  new  things 
piece  not  so  well ;  hut  though  they  help  1^  their 
utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their  ineonfimnity.  Be- 
sides, they  ire  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and 
leas  fiiTonred.  All  this  is  true  if  time  stood  still ; 
which  contrariwise  moveth  so  round,  that  a  froward 
retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  in- 
novation ;  and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old 
times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.  It  were  good, 
therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  woold  fol- 
low the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innc 
vateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  scarce  lo 
be  perceived:  for  otherwise,  whatsoever  is  new  is 
unlooked  for;  and  ever  it  mends  some,  and  impairs 
others :  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortnne, 
and  thanks  the  time ;  and  he  that  is  hnrt,  for  a 
wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good 
also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the 
necessi^  he  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well 
to  beware  that  it  be  the  refbrmation  that  draweth 
on  the  change;  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that 
pretendeth  the  reformation.  And  lastly,  that  the 
novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a 
suspect;  and,  as  the  Scripture  saitb,  "that  we  make 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about 
us,  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  so  to  walk  in  it" 

XXV.    OP  DESPATCH. 

AfTected  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be.  It  is  like  that  which 
the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion, 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities  and 
secret  seeds  of  diseases.  Therefore  measure  not 
despatch  hy  the  times  of  sitting,  bnt  the  advance- 
ment of  the  business.  And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the 
large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so 
in  business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not 
taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  proenreth  despatch. 
It  is  the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  off  speedily 
for  the  time;  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of 
business,  because  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  an- 
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ether  by  cntting  off :  ancl  business  so  huntlled  at 
sereial  sittings  or  meetings,  goeth  coniinonly  bnck* 
ward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew 
a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he  saw 
men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we 
nay  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

On  the  other  side,  true  despntch  is  a  rich  thing. 
For  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  rs  money  is  of 
wares;  and  hustnesa  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where 
there  is  small  despatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards 
have  been  noted  to  be  of  small  despatch  :  "  Mi  venga 
la  muertc  de  Spagna ;"  Let  my  death  come  from 
Spain ;  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to, be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  in- 
formation in  business;  and  rather  direct  them  in  the 
beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance 
of  their  speeches :  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own 
order,  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
tedions  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he 
coald  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own 
coarse.  But  sometimes  it  is  seen,  that  the  modera- 
te is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time :  but  there 
is  no  such  gain  of  time,  as  to  iterate  often  the  state 
of  the  question;  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  frivo- 
lous speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curi- 
ous speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  as  a  robe  or 
mantle  with  a  long  (rain  is  for  race.  Prefaces,  and 
passages,  and  excusations,  and  other  speeches  of  re- 
ference to  the  person;  are  great  wastes  of  time ;  and 
though  they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are 
bravery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too  material,  M'hen 
there  is  any  impediment  or  obstruction  in  men's 
wills;  for  pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requiretfa 
preface  of  speech  j  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the 
unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order  and  distribution,  and  sin- 
gling out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of  despatch :  so  as  the 
distribution  be  not  too  subtile;  for  he  that  doth  not 
divide  will  never  enter  well  into  business ;  and  he 
that  divideth  too  much,  will  never  come  out  of  it 
clearly.  To  choose  time,  is  to  save  time ;  and 
rniseasonable  motion  is  but  beating  the  nir.  There 
be  three  parts  of  business;  the  preparation,  the  de- 
bate or  examination,  and  the  perfection.  Whereof, 
if  you  look  for  despatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the 
work  of  many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few. 
The  proceeding  upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing, 
doth  for  the  most  part  facilitate  despatch  :  for  though 
it  should  be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is 
more  pregnant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite;  as 
ashes  are  more  generative  than  dust. 

XXTL    OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

I 

It  hath  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are 
wiser  thsn  they  seem,  and  the  Spanisrds  seem 
wiser  tban  they  are.  Bat  howsoever  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man. 
For  as  the  apostle  saith  of  godliness,  "  having 
a  show  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there- 
of;" so  certainly  there  are  in  point  of  wisdom  and 
sufficiency  that  to  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly ; 
"  magno  conntu  nugas."    It  is  a  ridiculous  thing, 


and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see 
wliat  shif^  these  formalists  have,  and  what  pro- 
spectives  to  make  superficies  to  seem  body  that  hath 
depth  and  bulk.  Some  are  so  close  and  reserved, 
as  they  will  not  show  their  wares  but  1^  a  dark 
light;  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat; 
and  when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak 
of  that  they  do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not 
well  speak.  Some  help  themselves  with  counte- 
nance and  geshire,  and  are  wise  by  signs;  as  Cicero 
saith  of  Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him,  he  fetch- 
ed one  of  hie  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent 
the  other  down  to  his  chin:  "  respondes,  altero  ad 
frontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso  super- 
cilio,  cnidelitatem  tibi  non  placere,"  Some  think 
to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and  being  pe- 
remptory ;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance  that 
which  they  cannot  make  good.  Some,  whatsoever 
is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem  to  despise  or  make 
light  of  it  as  impertinent  or  curious ;  and  so  would 
have  their  ignorance  seem  jodgment.  Some  are 
never  without  a  difference,  and  commonly  by  amus- 
ing men  with  n  subtilty  blanch  the  matter ;  of  whom 
A.  Gellius  saith,  "  hominem  delinim,  qui  verbomm 
minutiis  remm  frangit  pondera."  Of  which  kind 
also,  Plato  in  his  "  Protagoras "  bringeth  in  Prodi- 
CHs  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  mnlte  a  speech  that 
consisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Generally  such  men  in  all  dehberations  find 
ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit 
to  object  and  fbretell  diflScuhies  :  for  when  proposi- 
tions are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if 
they  be  allowed,  it  reqoireth  a  new  work :  which 
false  point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.  To 
conclode,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  inward 
beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  nphold  the  credit  of 
their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise 
men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion ;  bnt  let  no  man 
choose  them  for  employment,  for  certainly  you  were 
Iwtter  take  for  business  a  man  somewhat  absurd^ 
than  over  format 

XXVa    OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together,  in  few  words, 
than  in  that  speech ;  "  Whosoever  is  delighted  in 
solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast,  or  a  god."  For  it 
is  most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred,  and 
aversation  towards  society,  in  any  men,  hath  some- 
what of  the  savage  beast :  bnt  it  is  most  untrue, 
that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine 
nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  ont  of  apleasure  in  soli- 
tude, but  out  of  a  love  and  derire  to  sequester  a 
man's  self  for  a  higher  conversation:  such  as  is 
foimd  to  have  been  Wisely  and  feignedly  in  some  of 
the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides  the  Candian,  Nnma  the 
Roman,  Gmpedocles  the  Sicilian,  and  Apollonins  of 
Tyana  ;  and  truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient 
hermits,  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  htlle 
do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it 
extendeth.    For  a  crowd  is  not  compsny,  and  &ees 
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are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures;  and  talk  but  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage 
meetetb  with  it  a  little ;  "  Magna  civitas,  magna 
solitudo ;"  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scat- 
tered,  lo  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the 
most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods.  But 
we  may  go  farther  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is 
a  mere  and  miserable  solitude,  to  want  true  friends, 
without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilderness.  And 
even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever  in  the 
frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  unfit  for  friend- 
ship, he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and  not  from  hu- 
manity. 

A  principal  fhnt  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  ot  the  heart, 
which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce. 
We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  not  much 
otherwise  in  the  mind ;  you  may  lake  sarza  to  open 
the  liver ;  steel  to  open  the  spleen ;  flour  of  sul- 
phur for  the  lungs ;  castoreum  for  the  brain;  but 
no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to 
whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon 
the  heart,  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
ccmfession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe,  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fmit  of 
friendship,  whereof  we  speak;  so  great,  as  they 
purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
safe^  and  greatness.  For  princes,  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects 
and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  frait,  except,  to 
make  themselves  capable  thereof,  they  raise  some 
persons  to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and  almost 
equals  to  themselves;  which  many  times  sorteth 
to  inconvenience.  The  modem  languages  give  unto 
such  persons  the  name  of  favourites  or  privadoes ; 
as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  conversation :  but 
the  Roman  name  attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause 
thereof ;  naming  them  "  participes  eurarum ;"  for 
it  is  that  which  tieth  the  knot  And  we  see  plainly, 
that  this  hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passion- 
ate princes  only,  but  by  the  wisest  and  most  politic 
diat  ever  reigned,  who  have  oftentimes  joined  to 
themselves  some  of  their  servants,  whom  both  them- 
selves have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  like- 
vise  to  cidl  them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the 
word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

Ih  Sylla,  what  he  commanded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey,  after  sumamed  the  Great,  to  that  height, 
that  Pompey  vaunted  himself  for  SyUa's  over-match. 
For  when  he  had  the  consulship  for  a  friend  of  his 
against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a 
little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great,  Pom- 
pey turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him 
be  quiet ;  for  that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising, 
than  the  sun  setting.  With  Julius  Ceesar,  Decimus 
Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him 
down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after 
his  nephew.  And  this  was  the  man  that  had  power 
with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For  when 
Cssar  would  tiave  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard 
of  some  ill  pceiageSf  and  espedally  a  dream  of  Cal- 
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pumia;  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him,  He  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  the  senate,  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  bet- 
ter dream.  And  it  seemeth,  his  favour  was  so  great, 
as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited  verbatim 
in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  "  vcne- 
fica,"  witch;  as  if  he  had  enchanted  Ctesar.  Au- 
gustus raised  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to 
that  height,  as  when  he  consulted  with  Mmcenas 
about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Maecenas 
tock  the  liberty  to  tell  him.  That  he  must  either 
marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippn,  or  take  away  hit 
life ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so 
great.  With  Tiberius  Cssar  Sejanus  had  ascended 
to  that  height,  as  they  two  were  termed  and  reck- 
oned as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius  in  a  letter  to 
him  saith;  "Heec  pro  amicidft  nostrft  non  occultavi:** 
and  the  whole  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friend- 
ship as  to  a  goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  dear- 
ness  of  friendship  between  them  two.  The  like  or 
more  was  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plantia- 
nus.  For  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Plantianus;  and  would  often  maintain 
Flantianus  in  doing  affronts  to  his  son;  and  did 
write  also  in  a  letter  to  the  senate  by  these  words : 
"  I  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over' 
live  me."  Now  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Tra- 
jan or  a  Marcus  Aorelins,  a  man  might  have  thought 
that  this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of 
nature ;  but  being  men  so  wise,  of  such  strength 
and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of  them- 
selves, as  all  these  were  i  it  proveth  most  plainly, 
that  they  found  their  own  felici^,  though  as  great 
as  ever  happened  to  mortal  men,  but  as  an  half 
piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to  make  it 
entire ;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were  princes 
that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all  these 
could  not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  foigotteu  what  Commineus  observ- 
eth  of  his  first  master  duke  Charles  the  Hardy, 
namely,  That  he  would  communicate  his  secrets 
with  none :  and  least  of  all  those  secrets  which 
troubled  him  most  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and 
saith,  That  towards  his  latter  time,  that  closeness 
did  impair,  and  a  little  perish  his  understanding; 
Surely  Comminens  might  have  made  the  same  judg- 
ment also  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of  his  second  mas- 
ter Itcwis  Hit  eleventh,  whose  closeness  was  indeed 
his  tormentor.  The  paraUe  of  Pythagoras  is  dark, 
but  true ;  "  Cor  ne  edito,**  eat  not  the  heart  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  thoee 
that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are  can- 
nibals of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  thing  is  most 
admirable,  wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit 
of  friendship,  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of 
a  man's  self  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects; 
for  it  redoubleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs.  For 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more  ;  and  no  man  that 
imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grievcth 
the  less.  So  that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a 
roan's  mind  of  like  virtue,  as  the  alchemists  use  to 
attribute  to  their  stone,  for  man's  body ;  that  it 
worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and 
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benefit  of  lutnrc.  But  yet,  without  praying  in  aid 
of  alchemist^  ^ere  is  a  manilett  image  of  this  in 
tbe  ordinary  course  of  nature.  For  in  bodies,  union 
atrengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any  nitnral  action  t 
and  on  tin  other  tide,  weakeneth  and  duUeth  any 
violent  impreanra ;  and  even  so  ia  it  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  imdentanding,  as  the  first  is  for 
the  afiiections.  Vat  friendship  maketh  indeed  a 
Mr  day  in  the  affections,  from  storm  and  tempests ; 
but  it  maketh  day-light  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts  :  neither  ia  this 
to  be  nndcrstood  only  of  bithfid  counsel,  which  a 
man  receiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come 
to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under- 
standing do  clarify  and  break  ap  in  the  communi- 
cating and  discoursing  with  another :  he  tosseth  his 
ttiou^ta  more  easily  t  he  marshalleth  them  more 
(uderly ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are 
tnroed  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than 
himself  t  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse, 
than  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well  said  by 
Themistoelee  to  the  king  of  Persia,  That  speedi  was 
like  eloth  of  Amst  optaeA  and  put  ahroad,  whereby 
the  imagerj  doth  appear  in  llgtnret  whereas  in 
tboagfals  they  He  but  as  in  paeks.  Neither  is  this 
•econd  frnit  of  frienddiipi  in  opening  the  under- 
standing, restrained  only  to  soeh  friends,  as  are 
able  to  give  a  man  counsel :  they  indeed  are  best : 
bnt  even,  without  that,  a  man  leameth  of  himself 
and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whet- 
teth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts 
not.  In  a  word;  a  man  were, better  relate  himself 
to  a  statue  or  pictore,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to 
pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  frnit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  h'eth  more  open, 
and  fidleth  within  vulgar  observation  i  which  is 
&ithfiil  oounsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith 
well  in  one  of  hts  enigmas,  Dry  light  is  ever  the 
best  And  cnlain  it  that  the  light  that  a  nan 
reeeiveOi  1^  connsel  ftYm  another,  is  drier  and 
porer,  than  that  which  cometh  from  his  own  nader- 
atanding  and  judgment;  which  is  ever  infined  and 
dreaehed  in  his  affectiona  and  custtuns.  So  as 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  counsel 
that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself, 
BS  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and  of 
a  flfttterer.  For  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a 
man's  self ;  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a  man's  self,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  t  the  one  concerning  man- 
ners, the  other  concerning  business.  For  the  first, 
the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is 
the  feithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  a 
man's  self  to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  some- 
times too  piercing  and  corrosive.  Reading  good 
books  of  morality,  is  a  little  flat  and  dead.  Oboerv- 
iDg  our  fiinlts  in  others,  is  sometimes  impn^ier  for 
our  case !  .  bnt  the  best  receipt,  bes^  I  say,  to  wvk, 
end  best  to  take,  is  the  admonition  of  a  fHend.  It 
is  a  strange  thing  to  behtdd  what  gross  errors  and 
eilreme  absurdities  manyt  especially  of  the  greater 


sort,  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of 
them  I  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune.  For,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men 
"  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently 
forget  their  own  shape  and  &vour."  As  for  busi- 
ness, a  man  may  Uiink  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see 
no  more  than  oaej  or  that  a  gamester  seeth  always 
more  than  a  Iooker«n ;  or  that  a  man  in  anger  ia 
as  wise  a*  be  that  hath  said  over  the  four  and 
twenty  letters ;  or  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  o$  as 
well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  sneh  other 
fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in 
all.  But  when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel 
is  that  which  setteth  business  straight.  And  if  any 
man  think,  that  he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be 
by  pieces ;  asking  counsel  in  me  business  of  one 
man,  and  in  another  business  of  another  man ;  it  is 
well,  that  is  to  say,  better  perhaps  than  if  he  asked 
none  at  all,  but  he  runneth  two  dangers :  one,  that 
he  shall  not  be  foithfuUy  counselled ;  for  it  is  a  rare 
thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend, 
to  have  coonsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth 
it  The  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel  given, 
fanrtfol  and  unsafe,  though  with  good  meaning  and 
nixed  partly  of  mischief,  and  partly  ot  remedy : 
even  as  if  yon  woold  eall  a  physician  that  is  thought 
good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  yon  canphin  but 
is  unacquainted  with  your  body ;  and  therefore  nay 
pnt  you  in  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth 
your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the 
disease  and  kill  the  patient.  But  a  friend  that  is 
wholly  acquainted  witli  a  man's  estate,  will  beware 
by  farthering  any  present  business  how  he  dasheth 
upon  other  inconrenience.  And  therefwe  rest  not 
np(ni  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather  distract 
and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship,  peace 
in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment,  fol- 
loweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the  pomegranate, 
full  of  many  kernels ;  I  mean  aid,  and  bearing  a 
part  in  all  aetions  and  occasions.  Here  the  best 
way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friend- 
ship, is  to  east  and  see  how  many  things  there  are 
which  a  man  cannot  do  himself;  and  dien  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients 
to  say.  That  a  friend  is  another  himself ;  for  that  a 
friend  is  far  more  than  himselt  Uen  have  their 
time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things 
which  they  principally  take  to  lieert ;  the  bestowing 
of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  Uke.  If 
a  man  have  a  tme  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure, 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after  him. 
So  that  a  man  hath  as  it  were  two  lives  in  his 
desires.  A  nan  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  con- 
fined to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices 
of  life  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his  deputy : 
for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend.  How 
many  things  are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with 
any  fece  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?  A  man 
can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them :  a  man  cannot  somedmes 
brook  to  supplicate  or  beg;  and  a  number  of  the 
like.   But  all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's 
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month,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So 
again*  a  man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations, 
which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to 
his  son,  but  as  a  father ;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a  hus- 
band  i  to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms  i  whereas  a 
fKend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it 
Bortetli  wilh  the  person.  But  to  enumerate  these 
things  were  endless  i  I  have  given  the  rule,  where 
a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  hare 
not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

XXVIII.    OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending ;  and  spending  for 
honour  and  good  actions.  Therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  voluntary  nndoing  may  be  as  well  for  a 
man's  country,  as  for  (he  kingdom  of  henveo.  But 
ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's 
estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard  as  it  be  within 
his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of 
servants;  and  ordered  to  the  best  show,  that  the 
bill&  may  be  less  than  the  estimation  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordi- 
naiy  expenses  oaght  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his 
receipts;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the 
third  part.  It  is  no  baseness  fur  the  greatest,  to 
descend  and  look  into  their  own  estate.  Some  for- 
bear it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubling  to 
bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in  respect  they 
shall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured 
without  searching.  He  that  cannot  look  into  his 
own  estate  at  all,  had  need  both  choose  well  those 
whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often :  for 
new  are  more  timorous  and  less  subtile.  He  that 
can  look  into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him 
to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he 
be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving 
again  in  some  other.  As  if  he  be  [dentiful  in  diet, 
to  be  saving  in  apparel:  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the 
hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  stable ;  and  the  like.  For 
he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds,  will 
hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a 
man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being 
loo  sudden,  aa  in  letting  it  run  on  too  long :  for 
hasty  selling  Is  eommmly  as  disadvantageable  as 
interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  at  once  will  re- 
lapse ;  for  finding  himself  out  of  straits,  he  will  re- 
vert to  his  customs ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by  degrees 
induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gaineth  as  well 
upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate.  Certainly,  who 
hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not  despise  small  things ; 
and  commonly  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge 
petty  charges,  than  to  stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A 
man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which  once  be- 
gun will  continue ;  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he 
may  be  more  mag;nifieent 

XXIX.    OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  KING- 
DOMS AND  ESTATES. 

The  speech  of  Themiatoeles  the  Athenian,  which 
was  haughty  and  am^ant  in  taking  so  much  to 
himself,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  oinervation  and 
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censure,  applied  at  large  to  others.  Deaired  at  a 
feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  He  could  not  fiddle, 
but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city. 
These  words,  holpen  a  littlt:  wilh  a  metaphor,  may 
exiMTess  two  difiering  abilities  in  those  that  deal  in 
business  of  estate.  For  if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of 
counsellors  and  statesmen,  there  may  be  found, 
though  rarely,  those  which  can  make  a  small  state 
great,  and  yet  cannot  fiddle;  as  on  the  other  side, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle 
very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to 
make  a  small  state  great,  as  their  gift  lietb  the  other 
way ;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to  ruin 
and  decay.  And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts 
and  sbi^,  whereby  many  counsellors  and  governors 
gain  both  favour  with  their  masters,  and  estimation 
wilh  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better  name  than 
fiddling;  being  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time, 
and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than  tending  to  the 
weal  and  advancement  of  the  state  which  they  serve. 
There  are  also,  no  doubt,  counsellors  and  govemora 
which  m«y  be  held  sufficient,  negotiis  pares,  able  to 
manage  affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices 
and  manifest  inconveniences,  which  nevertheless  are 
hx  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  ami^fy  an  estate, 
in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the  workmen 
what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work  i  that 
is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  and 
the  means  thereoC  An  argnment  fit  for  great  and 
mighty  princes  to  have  in  Iheir  hand;  to  the  end 
that  neither  by  over-meaauring  their  forces  they  loae 
themselves  in  vain  enterprises :  nor  on  the  other  side, 
by  undervaluing  them,  they  descend  to  fearful  and 
pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory 
doth  fall  under  measure,  and  the  greatness  of 
finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computation. 
The  population  may  appear  hy  musters ;  and  the 
number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  to«-ns  by  cards 
and  maps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  amongst 
civil  affairs  more  subject  to  error,  than  the  right 
valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning  the  power 
and  forces  (rf  an  estate.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  U 
compared,  not  to  any  great  kemd  or  nut,  but  to  a 
grain  of  mastard-seed ;  which  is  one  of  the  least 
grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property  and  spirit  hastily 
to  get  up  and  spread.  So  are  there  states,  great  in 
territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ; 
and  some  that  have  but  a  small  dimension  of  stem ; 
and  yet  apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  mon- 
archies. 

Walled  towns,  8t<Mred  arsenals  and  armouries, 
goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like :  all  this  is  but  a 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  num- 
ber itself,  in  armies,  importeth  not  much,  where  the 
people  is  of  weak  courage;  for,  as  Virgil  sailh,  it 
never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be.  The 
army  of  the  Persians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was 
such  ft  vast  sea  of  people,  as  it  did  somewhat 
astonish  the  commanders  in  ■  Alexander's  army ; 
who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set 
upon  them  by  night;  but  he  answered  he  would  nut 
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pilfer  the  victory :  and  the  defent  was  ensy.  When 
Tigranes  the  Anneninn,  being  encnmped  tipon  a  hill 
with  four  hundred  thouaand  men,  discovered  the 
army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thou- 
sand, nmrching  towards  him;  he  made  himself 
merry  with  it,  and  snid.  *'  Tcmder  men  are  too  many 
for  Ml  embassage,  and  too  few  tor  a  fight**  But 
before  the  sun  set,  he  found  them  enow  to  give  him 
the  chnse,  with  infinite  slanghter.  Many  are  the 
examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage :  so  that  a  man  may  truly  make  a  judgment, 
that  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any  state  is 
to  have  a  race  of  military  men.  Neither  is  money 
the  sinews  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially  said,  where  the 
sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  base  and  effeminate  people, 
are  failing.  For  Solon  Raid  well  to  Croesus,  when 
in  ostentation  he  showed  him  his  gold,  "  Sir,  if  any 
oihn  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will 
be  master  of  all  this  gold."  Therefore  let  any 
prince  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 
And  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have  subjects 
of  martial  disposition,  know  their  own  strength,  nn- 
less  thtf  be  otherwise  wanting  unto  themselves. 
As  for  mercenary  forces,  which  is  the  help  in  this 
case,  all  examples  show,  that  whatsoever  estate  or 
prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his 
fenthers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  sonn  after. 

The  blessing  of  Judah  and  Issachar  will  never 
meet ;  that  the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both 
the  lion's  whelp,  and  the  ass  between  burdens. 
Neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  over-laid  with  taxes 
should  ever  become  valiant  and  martial.  It  is  tnie, 
that  taxes  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate 
men's  courage  less  j  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably  in 
the  excises  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  the  subsidies  of  England.  For  you  must 
note,  that  w  '  apeak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
purse.  So  tnat  although  the  same  tribute  and  tax, 
laid  liy  consent,  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the 
purse,  yet  it  works  divcrsly  upon  the  courage.  So 
that  yon  may  conclude,  that  no  people  overcharged 
with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  ststea  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ; 
for  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in 
effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even  as  you 
may  see  in  coppice  woods  ;  if  you  leave  your  stad- 
dles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood, 
Imtshmbs  and  bushes.  Soinconntries,  if  the  gentle- 
men lie  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base  ;  and 
yon  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  poll 
Till  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  especially  as  to  the  infan- 
try, which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army :  and  so  there 
win  he  great  population,  and  little  strength.  This 
vhieli  I  speak  of,  hath  been  no  where  better  seen, 
than  It  comparing  of  England  and  France ;  whereof 
England,  thongh  far  less  in  territory  and  population, 
hath  been,  neverlheless,  an  overmatch ;  in  regard 
the  middle  people  of  England  make  good  soldiers, 
which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein 
the  device  of  king  Henry  the  seventh,  whereof  I 
have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life,  was 
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profound  and  admirable ;  in  making  farms  and 
houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard;  that  is,  main- 
tained with  such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as 
may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and 
no  servile  condition ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings.  And 
thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character, 
which  he  gites-  to  ancient  Italy : 

"  Terra  potetu  atinia,  atqae  ubere  gleba." 

Neither  is  that  state,  which,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found 
any  where  else,  except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,  to 
be  passed  over;  I  mean  the  state  of  free  servants, 
and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which 
are  no  ways  inferior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms  t 
and  therefore  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  great  retinues,  and  hospitality  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  received  into  custom,  do 
much  condnce  unto  martial  greatness :  whereas,  con- 
trariwise, the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  militai^  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk 
of  Nebnchadneszar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branehes  and  the  boughs ;  that  is, 
that  the  natuml  mlgects  of  the  crown  or  state  bear 
a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger  subjects  that 
tbey  govern.  Therefore  all  states,  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers,  are  fit  for  empire. 
For  to  think  that  a  handful  of  people  can,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace 
too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it  may  hold  for  a  time, 
but  it  wilt  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice 
people  in  point  of  naturalization ;  whereby,  while 
they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but  when 
they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too 
great  for  their  stem,  they  became  a  M'indfnll  upon 
the  sudden.  Never  any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so 
open  to  receive  strangers  into  their  body,  as  were 
the  Rinnana  i  therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accord- 
ingfy,  for  they  grew  to  the  ^atest  monarchy. 
Their  manner  was  to  grant  naturalisation,  which  they 
called  "  jus  civitatis,"  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  is,  not  only  "  jus  commercii,  jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  hereditatis  i"  but  also,  "  jus  suffragii,"  and 
"  jus  honorura  :'*  and  this  not  to  singular  persons 
alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  families;  yea,  to  cities, 
and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this,  their  custom 
of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the  Roman  plant 
was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  nations:  and 
putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  that 
it  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world, 
but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Romans : 
and  that  was  the  sure  way  of  greatness.  I  have 
marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain,  how  they  clasp  and 
contain  so  large  dominitftis,  with  so  few  natnral 
Spaniards :  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is 
a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and 
Sparta  at  the  first.  And  besides,  though  they  have 
not  had  that  usage,  to  natnralise  liberally,  yet  they 
have  that  which  is  next  to  it ;  that  is,  to  employ, 
almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers ;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their  highest 
commands.    Kay,  it  seemeih  at  this  instan^  th<7 
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are  sensible  of  this  want  of  natiTcs;  as  by  the  prag- 
matical sanction,  now  published,  appeareth. 

It  ia  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts, 
and  delicate  mannfactures,  that  Require  rather  the 
finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature  a  contra- 
riety to  a  military  disposition.  And  generally  all 
warlike  people  are  a  litde  idle,  and  love  danger  better 
than  travail :  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken 
of  it,  if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour.  There- 
fore it  was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of 
Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the 
use  of  slaves,  which  c<Hnmonly  did  rid  those  manu* 
fiietnres.  But  that  is  alK^ished,  in  greatest  part,  by 
the  christian  law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it, 
is,  to  leave  those,  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  which  fw 
that  purpose  are  the  more  easily  to  be  received,  and 
to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives 
within  those  three  kinds ;  tillers  of  the  ground,  free- 
servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong  and  manly 
arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &g.  not  tecktm- 
ing  professed  soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteth  most,  that  a  naticm  do  profeu  arms  as  their 
principal  bowmr,  study,  and  oecnpation.  For  the 
things  which  we  formerly  have  spoken  o(  are  bat 
habilitationa  towards  arms ;  and  what  ia  halnlitatitm 
widiont  intention  and  act*  Romtdos,  after  his  death, 
as  they  report  or  feign,  sent  a  present  to  the  Romany 
that  above  all  they  should  intend  arms,  and  then 
they  should  prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world. 
The  fabric  of  the  state  of  Sparta  was  wholly,  though 
not  wisely,  framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and 
end.  The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a 
flash.  The  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, and  others,  had  it  for  a  time.  The  Turks 
have  it  at  this  day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of 
christian  Europe  they  that  have  it,  are  in  efiiect 
only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  ao  plain,  that  every 
man  profiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  need- 
eth  not  to  be  stood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at 
it  I  that  no  nation,  which  doth  not  directly  profess 
arms,  may  look  to  have  ipreatnesa  iUI  into  their 
months.  And  on  the  o&ttt  side,  it  is  a  moat  certain 
oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue  long 
in  that  professira,  as  the  Romans  and  Turks  princi- 
pally have  done,  do  wonders :  and  those  that  have 
professed  arms  but  for  an  age,  have  notwithstanding 
commonly  attained  that  greatness  in  that  age,  which 
maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  profession 
and  exercise  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is,  for  a  state  to  have  those 
laws  or  customs,  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions,  as  may  be  pretended,  of  war.  For 
there  is  that  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  men, 
that  they  enter  not  upon  wars,  whereof  so  many  ca^ ' 
lamities  do  ensue,  but  upon  s<Mne,  at  the  least  speci- 
ous, grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand, 
for  cause  of  war,  the  propagatim  of  his  law  or  sect ; 
a  qnarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Ro- 
mans, though  they  esteemed  the  extending  the  limits 
of  their  empire  to  be  great  honour  to  their  generals, 
when  it  was  Aaae ;  yet  they  never  rested  up«i  that 
akme  to  begin  a  war.  First  therefore,  let  natirais 
that  pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be 


sensible  of  wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants, 
or  politic  ministers  ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long 
upon  a  provocation.  Secondly,  let  them  be  pressed 
and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confe- 
derates ;  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Rinnans :  insomuch, 
as  if  the  ctmfederates  had  leagues  defensive  with  di- 
vers other  states,  and,  upon  invasion  offered,  did 
implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the  Romans  wimld 
ever  be  the  foremost  and  leave  it  to  none  other 
to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars,  which  were 
anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or 
tadt  eonfbrmity  of  estate,^  I  do  not  see  how  they 
may  be  well  justified ;  as  when  the  Romans  made  a 
war  for  the  liberty  of  Gmcia ;  or  when  the  Laeeds- 
monians  and  Athenians  made  wars,  to  set  up  or  pull 
down  democracies  and  oligarchies ;  or  when  wan 
were  made  by  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  jus- 
tice or  protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of  othera 
from  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  the  like.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  great,  that  is  not 
awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither 
natural  body  nor  pcditic :  and  certainly,  to  a  kingdom 
or  estate,  a  just  and  honourable  war  is  the  true  ex- 
ercise. A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a 
fever )  but  a  fnreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  cxerdse, 
and  serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  healdi.  For  in  a 
sloAfiil  peace,  both  cooragea  will  effeminate,  and 
mannera  corrupt.  But  howsoever  it  be  ^  happiness 
without  all  question,  for  greatness  it  maketh^  to  be 
still,  for  the  most  part,  in  arms :  and  the  strength 
of  a  veteran  army,  though  it  be  a  chargeable  busi- 
ness, always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  givelh 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation,  amongst  all  neigh- 
bour states,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain  ;  which 
hath  had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army, 
almost  continually,  now  by  the  space  of  six-score 
years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea,  is  an  abridgement  of  a 
monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey  his 
preparati<ni  against  Caesar,  saith,  "  CtMudlinm  Pom- 
peii  plane  Themistodeum  esti  putat  enim,  qui  man 
potitur,  earn  xerum  potiri."  And  withmit  doubt 
Pompey  had  tired  out  Csesar,  if  npon  vain  confidence 
he  had  not  left  that  way.  We  see  the  great  dkcta 
of  battles  hy  sea.  The  battle  of  Aetinm  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested 
the  greatness  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples, 
where  sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war;  but 
this  is,  when  princes  or  states  have  set  op  their  rest 
upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain ;  that 
he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and 
may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he 
will.  Whereas  those  that  be  strcmgest  by  land  are 
many  times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely, 
at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  tiie  nntage  of  strength 
at  sea,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  is  great:  both  beeanae 
most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  i»- 
land,  but  girt  with  the  sea,  most  part  of  their  compaso ; 
and  becanse  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in 
great  part  but  an  accessary  to  the  command  of  tfie 
seas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
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ink,  in  respect  of  the  glory  and  hononr  which  re- 
flected upon  men  from  the  wan  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  novt  for  martial  eneonragement,  some 
degree!  and  mden  of  ehiraliy,  which  nevertheless 
are  conferred  prondacnonsfy  upon  soldiers  and  no 
soldiers :  and  some  remembnnee  perhaps  upon  the 
eacQtetaeon,  and  some  hos^tals  fi>r  maimed  soldiers, 
and  snch  Hke  things.  Bat  in  ancient  times,  the 
trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory ;  the 
funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those  that  died 
in  the  wars ;  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal ;  the 
style  of  emperor,  which  the  great  kings  of  the  world 
after  borrowed  ;  the  triumphs  of  the  generals  upon 
their  return ;  the  great  donativeB  and  largesses  upon 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to 
inflame  all  men's  courages ;  bnt  above  all,  that  of 
the  triumph,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  pageants 
or  gaudety,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  insti- 
tntiona  that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  things ; 
honour  to  the  general ;  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of 
the  spools  i  and  donatives  to  the  army.  Bat  that 
hononr,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies ;  ex- 
cept  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  mmiafch  himself  or 
his  SOTS ;  as  itcame  to  pass  in  the  times  of  ttie  Bo- 
man  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  aetoal  tri- 
nmphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such  wars 
as  they  did  achieve  in  person ;  and  left  only,  for 
wars  achieved  by  subjects,  some  Iriuiuphal  garments 
and  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  men  can,  by  care  taking,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  sdd  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  in  this 
little  model  of  a  man's  body :  but  in  the  great  frame 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  princes  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  and  greatness 
to  their  kingdoms.  For  fay  introducing  such  ordi- 
nances, constitutions,  and  enstoma,  as  we  have  now 
tooehed,  thqr  may  sow  grmtneas  td  didr  posterity 
and  snecession.  Bnt  these  diings  are  emunonly 
not  obaerved,  hotleft  to  take  their  chanee. 

XXX.   OF  REGIMENT  OF  HEALTR 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  roles  of 
physic :  a  man's  own  observatiOT,  what  he  finds 
good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  phy- 
sic to  preserve  health.  But  it  is  a  safer  conclusion 
to  say  this,  "  This  agrecth  not  well  with  me,  there- 
fore I  will  not  continue  it;"  than  this,  "  I  find  no 
ofience  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it"  For 
strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many 
excesses,  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to 
do  die  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied. 
Beware  of  sodden  change  in  any  great  p<^  of  diet, 
and  if  necesnQr  enfMce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it  For  it 
it  «  seeret  both  in  natore  and  state,  that  it  is  safcr 
to  chuige  many  things  than  one.  Examine  thy 
costoms  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel,  and  the 
hke ;  and  try  in  any  thing  thou  shalt  judge  hurtfiil, 
to  discontinne  it  by  little  and*  Utde ;  bnt  an,  as  if 
Aon  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change, 
thou  come  back  to  it  again ;  for  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
gnish  that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whole- 
some, from  that  which  is  good  perticrlariy,  and  fit 


for  thine  own  body.  To  be  free-minded  and  cheer- 
fully disposed^  at  hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and 
of  ezetdse,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  last* 
ing.  As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind, 
STCHd  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards, 
subtile  and  |uiotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilara- 
tions in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Enter- 
tain hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  Tariety  of  delights 
rather  thsn  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties ;  stodies  that  fill  the  mind 
with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories, 
febles,  snd  contemplations  of  nature.  If  you  fiy 
physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange 
for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it.  If  you  make 
it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary  effect 
when  sickness  cometh.  I  commend  rather  some 
diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent  use  <^  physic, 
except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom.  For  those  diets 
alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Despise 
no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion  of  it. 
In  sickness  respect  health  principally :  and  in 
health,  action.  For  tiiose  that  put  their  bodies  to 
endnre  in  health,  may  in  most  sicknesses,  which 
are  not  very  sharp,  be  enred  onfy  with  diet  and  ten* 
dering.  Celsus  eoold  never  have  spoken  it  as  a 
physicisn,  had  he  not  been  a  wise  man  withal; 
when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great  precepts  of 
health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  inter- 
change contraries ;  but  with  an  inclination  to  the 
more  benign  extreme.  Use  fosting  and  full  eating, 
bnt  rather  full  eating]  watching  and  sleep,  bnt 
rather  sUep ;  sitting  and  exereise,  but  rather  exer- 
cise, and -the  like.  So  shall  nature  be  cherished, 
and  yet  tanght  masteries.  Physicians  are  some  of 
them  so  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of 
the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  care  of  the 
disease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceed- 
ing according  to  art  for  the  disease,  as  ibey  respeet 
not  auffleien^  the  condition  of  Ae  patient,  ^ke 
one  of  a  middle  temper;  or  if  it  may  not  be  found 
in  one  man,  comUne  two  of  either  sort ;  and  forget 
not  to  eaU  as  well  the  best  acquaintod  with  yonr 
boiy,  as  the  best  repoted  of  for  Us  HctHty. 

XXXI.   OF  SUSPICION. 

Snspicions  amongst  thoughts,  are  like  hats 
amongst  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight  Certainly 
they  are  to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well 
guarded :  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends, 
and  they  check  with  business,  wherel^  business  can- 
not go  on  currently  and  constantly.  They  dispose 
kings  to  tyranny,  hnsbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to 
irresolutim  and  mehmcholy.  They  are  defects  not 
in  the  heart  hut  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place 
in  the  stontest  natures  t  as  in  the  examine  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  Engluid;  there  was  not  a  more  sos- 
picioos  man,  nor  a  more  stout  And  in  such  a  com- 
position they  do  small  hart  For  commonly  they 
are  not  admitted  bnt  with  examination,  whether 
they  be  likely  or  no  P  But  in  fearful  natures  they 
gain  ground  too  fast  There  is  nothing  makes  a 
man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  httle :  and 
therefore  men  should  remedy  suspician,  by  proeiiring 
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to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
smother.  What  would  men  have?  Do  they  think 
those  they  employ  and  deal  with  are  saints  ?  Do 
they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own  ends,  and 
be  truer  to  themselves  than  to  them  ?  Therefore 
there  is  no  better  way  to  moderate  suspicions,  than 
to  account  upon  such  suspicions  as  true,  and  yet  to 
bridle  them  as  ialse:  for  so  far  a  i^an  ought  to 
make  use  of  suspicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if  that 
should  be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him 
no  hnrL  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers 
are  but  buzzes ;  but  nupicions  that  are  artificially 
nouririied,  and  put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales 
and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Certainly 
the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of 
suspicions,  is  frankly  to  communicate  tbem  with  the 
party  that  he  suspects  ;  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure 
to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did 
before ;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more  cir- 
cumspect not  to  give  farther  cause  of  suspicion. 
But  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures : 
for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected, 
will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says,  "  Sospetto 
licentia  fede ;"  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a  passport 
to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  disehaige 
tt8el£ 

XXXIL    OP  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discoorse  desire  .rather  cMiunenda* 
tioB  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  argumenti^  than 
of  jadgment  in  discerning  what  is  true  j  as  if  it 
were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not 
what  should  be  thought  Some  have  certain  com- 
mon-places and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and 
want  variety :  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most 
part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridicu- 
lous. The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion;  and  again,  to  moderate,  and  pass  to 
somewhat  else ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It 
is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  conversation  to 
vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  argLiments;  tales  with  reasons;  asking  of  ques- 
tions wi  th  telling  of  opinions ;  and  jest  with  eamiest ; 
for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to 
jade  any  thing  too  far.  As  for'  jest,  there  be  cei^ 
tain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from  iti 
namely,  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any 
man's  present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case 
that  deservetfa  pity.  Yet  ihere  be  some  that  think 
their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out 
somewhat  that  19  piquant,  and  to  the  quick :  that  is 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled ; 

"  Parce,  puer,  stimulii,  et  fortius  utere  lorii." 

And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be- 
tween saltnesa  and  bilterness.  Certainly  he  that 
hath  a  sutiricat  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of 
his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memor>'. 
He  that  qnestioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much ;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh ; 
for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves 
in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather 


knowledge.  But  let  his  questions  not  be  trouble- 
some, for  that  is  fit  for  a  poser.  And  let  him  be 
sure  to  leave  other  men  their  turns  to  speak.  Nay, 
if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all 
the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and 
bring  others  on;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those 
that  dance  too  long  galliards.  If  you  dissemble 
sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought 
to  know,  you  shall  be  thought  another  time  to  know 
that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  Ought 
to  be  seldom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one  wa« 
wont  to  say  in  scorn,  "  He  must  needs  be  a  wise 
man,  be  speaks  so  much  of  himself;"  and  there  is 
but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself 
with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue 
in  another ;  especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  where- 
unto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of  touch  towards 
others  should  be  sparingly  used :  for  discourse  ought 
to  be  as  a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man. 
I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever 
royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of 
those  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table,  "  Tell 
truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  ?** 
To  which  the  guest  would  answer,  Such  and  such  a 
thing  passed.  The  lord  would  say,  "  I  thought  he 
would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of  speech  is 
more  than  eloquence ;  and  to  speak  agreeably  to  him 
with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to.  speak  in  good 
word^  or  in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech, 
without  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slow* 
nesB :  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without 
a  good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and 
weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are 
weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn : 
as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To 
use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the 
matter,  is  weuisome ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt 

XXXIIL   OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantatims  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.  'When  ^e  world  was  young,  it  be- 
gat more  children;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer:  for  I  may  justly  aeeoant  new  plantations  to 
be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms..  I  like  a  planta- 
tion in  a  pare  soil ;  that  is^  where  people  are  not 
displanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others.  For  else 
it  is  rather  an  extirpation,  than  a  plantation.  Plant- 
ing of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods  ;  for  you 
must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years 
profit,  and  expect  your  recompence  in  the  end.  For 
the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of 
most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
dran-ing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true, 
speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  lar  as  may 
stand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 
farther.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,  to 
take  the  scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned 
men,  to  be  the  peopfe  with  whom  you  plant;  and  not 
only  so,  hut  it  spoileth  the  plantation;  for  they  will 
ever  live  Uke  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be 
lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend  victuals,  and  be 
quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  countiy 
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to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation.  The  people 
wherewith  yoa  plant  oaght  to  be  gardeners,  plough- 
men, labourers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  fishet^ 
men,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  sorgeoDS, 
cooks,  and  bakers.  In  a  conntry  of  plantation,  first 
look  nboQt  what  kind  of  Tietnal  the  country  yields  of 
itself  to  hand ;  as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples, 
oliyes,  dates,  plumbs,  cherries,  wild  hmey,  and  the 
like,  and  make  ase  of  them.  Then  crasider  what 
▼ictoal  or  esculent  thing*  tiiere  are,  wbioh  grow 
speedily  and  within  die  year ;  u  parsnips,  carrots, 
turnips,  onions,  ndishet,  artichokes  of  Jerusalem, 
mai^  and  the  like.  For  whea^  barley,  and  oats, 
they  ask  too  mtwb  labour:  but  with  peas  and  beans 
yoa  may  b^jn ;  both  becaase  they  ask  less  labour, 
and  becaase  they  serve  for  meat,  as  well  as  for 
bread.  And  of  rice  likewise  com^th  a  great  increase, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat.  AboTC  nil,  there  ought  to 
be  brought  store  of  btscniC,  oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and 
the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be  had. 
For  beasts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  are  least 
subject  to  diseases,  and  multiply  fastest :  as  swine, 
goats,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  house-doves,  and 
the  like.  The  victual  in  plantations  ought  to  be 
expended  almost  as  in  a  besieged  town }  that  is,  with 
certain  allowance.  And  let  the  main  part  of  the 
groond  employed  to  gardens  or  com  be  to  a  common 
stock  t  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stored  np^  and  then 
delimed  oat  in  pn^wrtion ;  betides  some  spots  of 
groand  tiiat  any  partiealar  person  will  manure  for 
his  own  private  use.  Consider  likewise  what  commo- 
dities the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  naturally 
yield,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defray  the 
charge  of  the  plantation :  so  it  be  not,  as  was  said, 
to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  business ;  as 
it  hath  fered  with  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Wood  com- 
monly aboundeth  but  too  much :  and  therefore  tim- 
ber is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streams 
whereupon  to  set  the  mills;  iron  is  a  brave  commo> 
dity  where  wood  aboundeth.  M«king  of  bay-salt, 
if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it,  would  be  put  in  ex- 
perience. Qrowiog  silk  likewise,  if  any  be,  is  a 
likely  commodi^.  Pitch  and  tar,  where  store  of 
firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail.  So  drugs  and  sweet 
woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  bnt  yield  great  profit 
'  Soap-ashea,  likewise,  and  other  Oiings  that  may  be 
thought  of.  Bat  mml  not  too  much  under  groond ; 
for  the  hope  of  mines  is  veiy  uncertain,  and  nsedi 
to  make  the  {inters  laxy  in  other  things.  For 
government,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one  assisted 
with  some  counsel :  and  let  them  have  commission 
to  exercise  martial  laws  with  some  limitatitm.  And 
above  all,  let  men  make  that  pn^t  of  being  in  the 
wilderness,  as  they  have  God  always,  and  his  ser- 
vice, before  their  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of 
the  plantation  depend  upon  too  many  counsellors 
and  Dndertakera  in  the  country  that  planteth,  but 
upon  a  temperate  number ;  and  let  those  be  rather 
noblemen  and  gendemen,  than  merchants;  for  they 
lodi  ever  to  the  present  gain.  Let  there  be  free- 
doms from  custom,  till  the  plantation  be  of  strength : 
and  not  only  freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to 
carry  their  commodities  where  they  may  make  their 
best  of  them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of 
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caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast 
company  after  company ;  but  rather  hearken  how 
they  waste,  and  send  snpplies  proportionably ;  but 
so  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  plantation, 
and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath  been  a 
great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some  plantations, 
that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and  rivers,  in 
marish  and  unwholesome  grounds.  Therefwe  though 
you  begin  there  to  avoid  carriage,  and  other  like 
discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather  upwards  from 
the  streams^  than  alnig.  It  eoneemeth  likewise  the 
health  of  the  plantation,  that  they  have  good  s^re 
of  salt  with  them,  that  ^y  may  use  it  in  their  vic- 
tuals when  it  shall  be  necessary.  If  you  plant 
where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them  with 
trifles  and  gingles;  but  use  them  justly  and  grad- 
onaly,  with  sufficient  guard  nevertheless  :  and  do  not 
win  their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade  their 
enemies;  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amiss.  And 
send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants, 
that  they  may  see  a  better  condition  than  their  own, 
and  commend  it  when  they  return.  AVhen  the  plan- 
tation grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant 
with  wwnen  as  well  as  men;  that  the  plantation 
may  spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  ever  pieced 
from  with<Hit.  It  is  the  sinfullest  thing  in  the  world 
to  forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation  once  in  forward- 
ness: for  besides  the  dishwour,  it  is  the  guiltineu 
of  blood  of  many  CMnmiserable  persona. 

XXXIV.    OP  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of 
virtue.  The  Roman  word  is  better,  '*  impedimenta." 
For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to 
virtue.  It  cannot  be  spared,  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
hindereth  the-  march ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
times loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of  great 
riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  dis- 
tribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saitb  Solo- 
mon: "  Where  much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume 
it ;  and  what  bath  the  owner,  but  the  sight  of  it 
with  his  eyeaP  "  The  personal  fruition  in  any  man, 
cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there  is  a  custody 
of  them  ;  fw  «  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them  i 
or  a  fiune  of  them;  but  no  solid  ose  to  the  owner. 
Do  yon  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
-  little  ttoiwB  and  rarities  ?  And  what  works  of  osten- 
tation are  undertaken,  because  Uiere  might  seem  to 
be  some  use  of  great  riches  P  But  then  you  will  say, 
they  may  be  of  use,  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or 
troubles.  As  Solomon  saith,  "  Riches  are  as  a  strong 
hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man."  But  this 
is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  imagination, 
and  not  always  in  fact.  For  certainly  great  riches 
have  sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out. 
Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  mayest  get 
justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly.  Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  con- 
tempt of  them :  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith  well 
of  Rabirius  Posthumus ;  "  in  studio  rei  fimplificanda 
apparebat,  non  avarities  prsdam,  sed  instnimentum 
bonitati  qtwri."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  be- 
ware of  hasty  gathering  of  riches :  "  Qui  fcstinat  ad 
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divitias,  non  erit  insons."  The  poets  feign,  that 
when  Flutas,  which  is  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiler, 
he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is  sent 
from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot :  meaning, 
that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour, 
pace  slowly  ;  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  of 
others,  as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments, 
and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man.  But 
it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking  him 
f<a  the  deviL  For  when  riches  come  from  the  devil, 
B8  by  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,  they 
come  nptm  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many, 
and  most  them  font  Parsimony  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent :  for  it  withholdeth 
men  from  works  of  Hbeiality  and  ehari^.  The 
improrement  of  Ute  ground  is  the  most  natural  ob- 
taining of  riches ;  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  bless- 
ing, the  earth's;  but  it  is  slow.  And  yet,  where 
men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  mul- 
tiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in 
England  that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in 
my  time :  a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep-master,  a 
great  timber-man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn- 
master,  a  great  lead-man  j  and  so  of  iron,  and  a 
number  of  the  like  points  ctf  husbandry :  so  as  the 
earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him,  in  respect  of  the  perpe- 
tual importation.  It  was  truly  obserred  by  one, 
that  himself  came  very  hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and 
Tery  easily  to  great  riches.  For  when  a  man's 
stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  e^eet  the  prime 
of  markets,  and  overcome  tfiose  bargains,  which  for 
their  greatness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner 
in  the  industries  of  young  men,  he  eamot  bnt  in- 
crease mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinuy  trades  and 
rocntions  are  honest,  and  farthered  by  two  things, 
ohiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good 
and  fair  dealing.  But  the  gains  of  bsrgains  are  of 
a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  should  wait  upon 
others'  necessity ;  broke  by  serrants  and  instruments 
to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would 
be  better  chapmen,  and  the  like  practices,  which 
are  crafty  and  naught.  As  for  the  chopping  of 
bargains,  when  a  man  buys,  not  to  h(Ad,  but  to  sell 
over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  the  seller,  and  npon  the  buyer.  Sharings  do 
gfeatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  chosen  that  are 
trusted.  Usnry  is  the  certainest  means  of  gain, 
though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man 
doth  eat  his  bread  "  in  sudore  vultus  alieni ;"  and 
beside,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays.  Butyetcertain 
though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners 
and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men,  to  serve  their 
own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  in- 
vention, or  in  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches ;  as  it  was  with  the 
first  sugar-man  in  the  Canaries.  Therefore,  if  a 
man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judg- 
ment as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  espe- 
cially if  the  times  be  fit.  He  that  resteth  upon  gains 
certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches.  And  he 
that  puts  all  vpaa  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break, 
and  come  to  poverty :  it  ia  good  therefim  to  gnard 
adventures  with  certainties  that  may  uphold  lo^es. 
Monopolies  and  coemptimi  of  wares  for  re-sale, 


where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich ;  especially  if  the  party  have  intelligence 
what  things  are  hke  to  come  into  request,  and  so 
store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  ser- 
vice, though  it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they 
are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other 
servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
worst  As  for  fishing  for  testaments  and  executor- 
ships,  as  Tacitus  saiih  of  Seneca,  **  Testamenta  et 
orboa  tanqoam  indagine  capi,"  it  is  yet  wwae  i  hf 
how  modi  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  pni* 
sens,  than  in  serrice.  Believe  not  mneh  them  that 
seem  to  despise  richest  for  Aey  despise  than  that 
despair  of  them :  and  none  worse  when  they  cmne 
to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise ;  riches  have  wing% 
and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves,  8«ne- 
times  they  must  be  ^  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or  to  the 
pnUtc :  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best  in  both. 
A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the 
birds  of  prey  round  about,  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be 
not  the  better  established  in  years  and  judgment. 
Likewise  ^orious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like 
sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but  the  painted 
sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrify  and 
corrupt  inwardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  ad- 
vancements by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure  i 
and  defer  not  charities  till  death :  for  certainly,  if  a 
man  weigh  it  ri^tly,  he  that  doth  so,  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  bis  own. 

XXXV.    OP  PROPHECIES. 

I  mean  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  o{ 
heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions ;  but  only 
of  prophecies  ^at  have  been  of  certain  memory, 
and  from  hidden  causes.  Saith  the  Pythonissa  to 
Saul ;  "  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall  be  with 
me."    Virgil  hath  these  verses  from  Homer : 

"  At  dmnua  iBn«a  cuQCtii  domitiabitur  oris, 
Bt  nati  nstonnn,  M  qui  nasc«ntar  «b  illit." 

A  propheey,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Seneca  the  tragedian  hath  these  verses : 

"  Venient  annis 
SecnU  serit,  quibtu  oceanus 
Viacula  re  ram  Uxet,  et  iageni 
Patnt  tellns,  Tipbyt^iw  novot 
Detsflst  orbes ;  nee  sit  teiris 
Ultima  Tbnle:" 

a  pK^eey  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed,  that  Jupiter  bathed 
her  hther,  and  Apollo  anointed  him :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where 
the  sun  made  his  body  ran  with  sweat,  and  the  rain 
washed  it.  Philip  of  Macedon  dreamed  he  sealed 
up  his  wife's  belly ;  whereby  he  did  expound  it, 
that  his  wife  should  be  barren ;  but  Aristander  the 
soothsayer  told  him,  his  wife  was  with  child:  be- 
cause men  do  not  use  to  seal  vessels  that  are  empty. 
A  phantasm  that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus,  in  his 
tent,  said  to  him,  "  Phih]^  itemm  me  videbis." 
Tiberius  eaid  to  Oalba,  **  Tu  qooque,  Galba,  degns- 
tabia  -imperium."    In  Vespasian's  tima  there  went 
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a  prophecy  in  the  eut,  that  those  that  should  come 
forth  of  Judea,  should  reign  over  the  world ;  which 
though  it  may  be  wa«  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tacitus  expoonds  it  of  Veipasian.  Bomitiao  dream- 
ed, the  night  befiare  he  was  alain,  thtt  a  golden  head 
wu  growing  out  of  the  nape  of  hit  nedi:  and  indeed 
Hie  •oeceaaion  diat  followed  hinit  for  many  years, 
made  golden  times,  Hemy  Uie  sixth  of  Bngland 
add  of  H«ry  Ae  seventh,  when  he  was  a  lad,  and 
gave  him  water;  "  This  is  die  lad  that  shall  eajoy 
die  crown  for  which  we  strive."  When  I  was  in 
France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caused  the 
king  her  husband's  nativi^  to  be  calculated  under  a 
'  fidse  name ;  and  the  astrologer  gave  a  judgment,  that 
he  should  be  killed  in  a  duel;  at  which  the  queen 
laughed,  thinkiug  her  husband  to  be  above  challenges 
and  duels :  but  be  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt, 
the  splinters  of  the  staff  of  Mtmtgomery  going  ip  at 
his  beaver.  The  tEivial  prophecy,  which  I  heard 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  qoeen  Elisabeth  was  in  the 
Aower  ot  her  years,  was ; 

"  WImd  hempe  ia  span, 
Bngjattd's  dMM." 

Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
prinees  had  reigned,  whidi  had  the  principal  letters 
of  that  word  hnnpe,  which  were  Heoiy,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  EKsabelh,  England  should  come 
to  utter  confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to  Qod,  is  veri- 
fied  cnly  in  the  change  of  the  name,  for  that  the  king's 
style  is  now  no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain. 
There  was  also  another  prophecy  before  the  year 
of  eighty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well  imderstand : 

"  There  db«U  be  Men  npoo  a  dqr, 
fictveen  the  Baugh  ana  the  Uav, 
Tbe  black  fleet  of  Norway. 
When  that  if  ocnne  and  VM*, 
Engkad  bwld  homes  « lime  and  atau^ 
For  after  wan  shall  joa  have  none." 

It  was  generally  coneeiTed  to  be  meant  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  that  came  in  eighfy-eight  For  that  the 
king  of  Spain's  surname,  as  they  say,  is  Korway. 
The  prediction  of  Regiomontanns, 

**  Octogennuu  octavos  nurabilif  annas :" 

was  thought  likewise  acc<miplished,  in  the  sending 
of  that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in  strength, 
though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  Bwam  uptxi  the 
sea.  As  for  Cleon's  dream,  I  think  it  was  a  jest: 
it  wa%  that  he  was  devoured  of  a  long  dragon ;  and 
it  was  expounded  of  a  maker  of  samsages,  that  trou- 
bled him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the 
like  kind  i  especial^  if  yon  inclade  dreams,  and 
jnedietions  of  astrology.  But  I  have  set  down  these 
few  only  of  certain  credit,  for  example.  My  judg- 
ment ii^  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised,  and 
ought  to  serve  bot  for  winter  talk  by  die  fire-side. 
Though  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief:  for  otherwise,  the  qireading  or  publisfaing  of 
them,isiniiosorttobedeipised|  for  th^  have  done 
much  mischiet  And  I  see  many  severe  laws  made 
to  suppress  them.  That  that  hath  given  them 
grace,  and  some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things: 
first,  that  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark 
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when  they  missi  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of 
dreams.  The  second  is,  that  probable  conjectures, 
or  obscure  traditions,  many  times,  turn  themselves 
into  prophecies:  while  the  nature  of  man,  which 
eoveteth  divinatioi^  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that, 
which  indeed  they  do  bateoIlMti  as  that  of  Sene- 
ea*s  verse.  For  so  much  was  then  sntgetd  to  dfr- 
monstratimi,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  great 
parts  beymd  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be  profanhly 
conceived  not  to  be  all  sea:  and  adding  thereto 
the  tradition  in  Plato's  Timnus,  and  his  Atlanticus, 
it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  prediction. 
The  third  and  last,  which  is  the  great  one,  is,  that 
almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have 
been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  mere- 
ly contrived  and  fdgned,  after  the  event  passed. 

XXXVL    OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped.  But  if  it  be  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  iu  way,  it  becometh  adust,  and 
therein  malign  and  venomous.  So  ambitions  men, 
if  they  find  die  way  open  for  dteir  rising,  and  stiU 
get  finward,  they  are  rather  busy  dtan  dangeronsi 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  bectme 
secretly  discontent  and  look  npcm  men  and  mat- 
ters with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when 
things  go  backward ;  which  is  the  worst  proper^ 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state.  Therefore  it 
is  good  for  princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to 
handle  it  so>  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not 
retrograde;  which,  because  it  cannot  be  without 
inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at 
all.  For  if  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they 
will  take  order  to  make  their  service  fall  with  them. 
But  since  we  have  said  it  were  good  hot  to  use  men 
of  amldtioas  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity,  it 
is  fit  we  ^ak,  in  what  cases  they  are  of  necessity. 
Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be 
they  never  so  ambitions :  fiw  die  use  of  their  ser- 
vice dispenseth  with  the  rest ;  and  to  take  a  st^er 
without  amlntion,  is  to  puU  off  his  spars.  There  is 
also  great  use  of  ambitious  men,  in  being  screens  to 
princes,  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy  :  for  no  man 
will  take  that  part  except  he  be  like  a  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts,  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  There  is  use  also  of  ambitious  men 
in  pulling  down  the  greatness  of  any  subject  that 
over-tops;  as  Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling 
down  of  Sejanos.  Since  therefore  they  must  be 
used  in  such  cases,  there  resteth  to  speak  how  they 
are  to  be  bridled,  that  they  may  be  less  dangerous. 
There  is  less  danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  mean 
birth,  than  if  diey  be  noUe ;  and  if  they  be  rather 
harsh  of  nature,  than  gnuaous  and  popidar;  and  if 
they  be  rather  new  raised,  than  grown  cunning  and 
fortified  in  their  greatness.  It  is  counted  by  some 
a  weakness  in  princes  to  have  fovourite s ;  but  it  ia 
of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against  ambitious 
great  ones.  For  when  the  way  of  pleasuring  and 
displeasuring  lieth  by  the  fiivourite,  it  is  imptwsible 
any  other  should  be  over-great   Another  means  to 
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curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by  others  as  proud 
«M  they.  But  then  there  must  be  some  middle  coun- 
sellors to  keep  thmgs  steady  ;  for  without  that  bal- 
last the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least  a 
prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  meimer  persons, 
to  be  as  it  Were  scoui^s  to  ambitions  men.  As  for 
the  having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be  -of 
fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well :  bat  if  they  be  stout 
and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and 
prore  dangennu.  As  for  the  polling  of  them  ^wn, 
if  the  af^ra  require  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done 
with  safety  suddenly,  the  only  way  is,  the  inter- 
change eontinnally  bvonrs  and  dbgraces,  where- 
by they  may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  be  as  it 
were  in  a  wood.  Of  ambition^  it  is  less  harmful 
the  ambition  to  prerail  in  great  things,  than  that 
other  to  appear  in  ereiy  thing ;  for  that  breeds  eon- 
fiision,  and  man  hnsiness :  bat  yet  it  is  less  danger 
to  have  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in  business,  than 
great  in  dependences.  He  that  seeheth  to  be  emi- 
nent amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that 
is  ever  good  for  the  public.  But  he  that  plots  to 
be  the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  Ihe  decay  of 
a  whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it :  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approach  to  kings 
and  principal  persons ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man's 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  in- 
tentions, when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  man ;  and 
that  prince  ^at  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in 
another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally 
let  princes  and  states  choose  soeh  ministers  as  are 
more  sensiUe  of  duty  than  of  rising ;  and  such  as 
love  business  rather  upon  conscience,  than  upon 
bravery :  and  let  Uiem  discern  a  busy  nature  (rom  a 
willing  mind. 

XXXVIL    OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

^ese  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations.  But  yet,  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced 
with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing  to 
song,  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I 
understand  it,  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  nioft, 
and  accompanied  with  some  broken  musk ;  and  the 
ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially 
in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good  grace  t  I  say 
acting,  not  dancing,  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar 
thing,)  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  should  be 
strong  and  manly,  a  base,  and  a  tenor ;  no  treble, 
and  die  ditty  high  and  tragical,  not  nice  or  dainty. 
Several  quires  placed  one  over-agninst  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  hy  catches,  anthem-wise,  give  great 
pleasare.  Turning  dances  into  figure,  is  a  childish 
cariosity.  And  generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  those 
things  which  I  here  set  down,  are  such  as  do  natu- 
rally take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonder- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be 
quietly  and  without  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty 
end  pleasure;  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye 
before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.  Let  the  scenes 
abound  with  light,  specially  coloured  and  varied: 
and  let  the  maskers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come 
down  from  the  scene*  have  some  motions  upon  the 
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scene  itself  hefan  their  ccnning  down ;  for  it  dfuwa 
the  eye  strangely,  and  makes  it  with  gr»t  pleasure 
to  desire  to  see  ^atit  cannot  perfectly  discern.  Let 
the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerftil,  and  not  chirpings  or 
pulings.  Let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp  and 
loud,  and  well  placed.  The  colours  that  show  best 
by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of 
sea-water  green ;  and  ouches,  or  spangs,  as  diey  are 
of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory.  As  fOT 
rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost,  and  not  discerned.  Let 
the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  gTacefnl,  and  sach  as 
become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  off ;  not 
after  examples  of  known  attires ;  Tuiks,  aoldiert, 
mariners,  and  the  like.  Let  antimasks  notbe  longi 
they  have  been  commonly  of  fbds,  mtyrs,  baboons, 
wild  men,  antics,  beaste,  spirits,  witehes,  Ethit^E)^ 
pigmies,  tnrquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cupids,  statues 
moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  aagels,  it  is  not  comi- 
cal enough  to  put  them  in  antimasks;  and  any 
thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is  on  the 
other  side  as  unfit  -.  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of  them 
be  recreative,  and  with  some  strange  changes. 
Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth  without 
any  drops  falling,  are  in  such  a  company,  as  there 
is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and 
refreshment  Double  masques,  one  of  men,  another 
of  ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety.  But  all  is 
nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  justs,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories 
of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the 
challengers  make  their  entry ;  especially  if  they  be 
drawn  with  strange  beasts  i  as  liens,  bears,  camels, 
and  the  like :  or  in  Ae  devices  their  enlranee,  or 
in  the  bravery  of  their  liveries,  «r  in  the  goodly 
fumittwe  of  tiieir  horses  and  armoor.  Bat  enough 
of  these  tctyi. 

XXXVIIl.   OF  NATURE  IN  HEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  set 
dom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more  vio- 
lent in  the  return  ;  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh 
nature  less  importune ;  but  custom  only  doth  alter 
and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh  victory  over 
his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too 
small  tasks  ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejeeted  by 
often  foiling,  and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small 
proeeederi  though  by  often  prevailing.  And  at  the 
first,  let  him  [uractise  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do 
with  bladders  or  rushes :  but  after  a  tim^  let  him 
practise  with  disadvant^^  as  dancers  do  with 
thick  ahocs.  For  it  breeds  great  perfectimi,  if  the 
practice  be  harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is 
mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees 
had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time; 
like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and  twenty 
letters  when  he  was  angry  :  then  to  go  less  in  quaiK 
tity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing  wine,  come 
from  drinking  healths,  to  a  draught  at  a  meal;  and 
lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether.  But  if  a  man  have 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enftwiehise  himself 
at  once,  that  is  the  best : 

"  Optimuii  ille  stumi  vindnt,  ladestia  pectiu 
Vincnla  qui  nipit,  dedohiilqne  KBteL" 
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Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature  aa 
a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
right ;  understanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme 
is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  Force  a  habit  upon  him- 
self with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission.  For  both  the  pause  reinforccth  the 
new  onset ;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever 
in  practice,  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors  as 
his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both;  and 
there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intermissions.  But  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory 
over  his  nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
great  time,  and  yet  revive  npon  the  occasion  or 
temptation.  Like  as  it  was  with  JEsop's  damsel, 
turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  de- 
mnrely  at  the  board's  end,  till  a  moose  ran  before 
her.  Therefore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion 
altogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it;  that  he  may 
be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  ia  best  per- 
ceived in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  affectation ;  in 
passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  oat  of  his  precepts ; 
and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment;  for  there  custom 
leaveth  them.  They  are  happy  men,  whose  natures 
sort  with  their  Vocations ;  otherwise  they  may  say, 
"  Multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea  when  they  con- 
verse in  those  things  they  do  not  affect.  In  studies, 
whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himself,  let 
him  set  hours  for  it ;  but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to 
his  nature,  let  him  teike  no  care  for  any  set  times  ; 
for  hia  thoughts  wilt  fly  to  it  of  themselves ;  so  as 
the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suffice. 
A  man's  nature  runs  ei^er  to  herbs,  or  weeds : 
Therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.    OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Uen*8  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  in- 
dfontion ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to 
their  leaniing  and  infused  opinions  r  but  their  deeds 
are  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed.  And 
therefore,  as  MachiaveJ  weH  noteth,  though  in  an 
evil-favoured  instance,  there  Is  no  tmsting  to  the 
force  of  nature,  nor  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it 
be  corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for 
the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy  a  man 
sheald  not  rest  upon  the  flerceness  of  any  man's  na- 
ture, or  his  resolute  undertakings;  but  take  snch  a 
one  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood.  But 
Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  fViar  Clemen^  nor  a  Ra- 
villac,  nor  a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  BaltaEar  Gerard  r  yet 
this  rale  holdeth  still,  that  nature,  nor  the  engage- 
ment of  words,  are  not  so  forcible  as  enstom.  Only 
superstition  is  now  so  well  advaneed,  that  men  of 
the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation : 
and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipoBent  to  enstom, 
even  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other  things  the  pre- 
dominancy of  custom  is  every  where  visible  ;  inso- 
much as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess, 
protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just 
ns  they  have  done  before:  as  if  they  were  dead 
images,  and  engines  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of 
custom.  We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  cus- 
tom what  it  is.   The  IndiBiia,  I  mean  the  sect  of 


their  wise  men,  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack 
of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire.  Nay, 
the  wives  strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their 
husbands.  The  tads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient-time,  were 
wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  with- 
out so  much  as  queching.  I  remember  in  the  be- 
ginning of  queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an 
Irish  rebel  condemned  put  up  a  petition  to  the  de- 
puty that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  in 
a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used  with  former 
rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia,  for  penance, 
that  witi  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till 
they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many  examples 
may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body.  Therefore  since  custom  is  the  principal 
magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  meafls  en- 
deavoor  to  obtain  good  cDStoms.  Certainty  custom 
is  most  perfect,  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years : 
this  we  eall  education^  which  is,  in  effect,  bnt  an 
early  custom.  So  we  see  in  languages,  the  tongae 
is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the 
joints  are  more  supple  to  alt  feats  of  activity  and 
motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.  For  it  is  true, 
that  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except 
it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered  them- 
selves to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and 
prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is 
exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force  of  custom  simple 
and  separate  be  great ;  the  force  of  custom  copulate 
and  conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  for  greater.  For 
there  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emu- 
lation quickeneth,  glory  raiseth :  so  as  in  such 
places  the  force  of  custom  ia  in  its  exaltation.  Cer- 
tainly the  great  mnltifdication  of  virtues  upon  hu- 
man natore  resteth  npon  societies  well  ordained  and 
disciplined.  For  commonvealths  and  good  govern- 
ments do  nourish  virtues  grown,  but  do  not  much 
mend  the  seeds.  Bnt  the  misery  is,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least  t« 
be  desired. 

XL.   OF  FORTUNE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  condnce 
much  to  fortune :  favour,  opportuni^,  death  of  others, 
occasion  fitting  virtue.  But  chiefly,  the  mould  of  a 
man's  fortnne  ia  in  his  own  hands.  **-  Faber  qnis- 
que  fortunse  sur  ;"  saith  the  poet.  And  the  most 
frequent  of  external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one 
man  is  the  fortnne  of  another.  For  no  man  pros- 
pers so  suddenly  as  by  others*  errors.  '*  Serpens 
nisi  serpent  em  eomederit  noafit  draco."  Overt  and 
apparent  nrtues  bring  forth  praise;  bnt  there  he 
secret  and  hidden  virtaes  that  bring  forth  fcmtme  j 
certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  sel(  which  have  no 
name.  The  Spanish  name,  desemboltnra,  pardy 
expresseth  them:  when  there  be  not  stonds,  nor 
restiveness  in  a  man's  nature ;  but  that  the  wheels 
of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune. 
For  so  Livy,  after  he  had  described  Cato  Major  in 
these  words;  "in  illo  viro,  tantum  robnr  corporis  et 
nnimi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam 
sibi  facturus  viderctur ;"  falleth  npon  that,  that  he 
had  versatile  ingeninm.   Therefore  if  a  man  look 
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sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall  see  Fortune ;  for 
though  she  be  blind,  yet  she  ia  not  invinble.  The 
way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky  t 
which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  b  number  of  small 
atari*  not  aeen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together. 
So  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 
virtues,  or  rather  &cn!ties  and  customs,  Aiat  make 
men  fortunate.  The  Italians  note  some  of  them, 
such  as  a  man  would  little  think.  When  they  speak 
of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they  will  throw  into 
his  other  conditions,  that  he  bath  "  Poco  di  matto." 
And  certainly  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  pro- 
perties, than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too 
much  of  the  honest.  Therefore  extreme  lovers  of 
their  country,  or  masters,  were  never  fortunate,  neither 
can  they  be.  For  when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts 
without  himaelC  he  goeth  not  his  own  way.  A 
hasQr  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover; 
the  French  hath  it  better,  entreprenant,  or  remuant; 
hot  the  exercised  fortune  miaketh  the  able  man. 
Fortnne  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  it  be 
but  for  her  daughters^  Ctmfidence  and  Reputation. 
For  those  two  feHdty  breedeth :  the  first  within  a 
man's  self  j  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  AH 
wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues, 
use  to  ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune ;  for 
so  they  may  the  better  assume  them :  and  besides, 
it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher 
powers.  So  Cssar  said  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest, 
"  Cicsarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus."  So  Sylla 
chose  the  name  of  felix,  and  not  of  magnus :  and  it 
hath  been  noted,  that  those  that  ascribe  openly  too 
much  to  their  own  wisdom  and  policy,  end  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  written,  that  Timotheus  the  Athenian, 
after  he  had,  in  the  acctmnt  he  gave  to  the  state  of 
his  government,  often  interlaced  this  speech,  "  And 
in  this  Fortune  had  no  part,"  never  prospered  in  any 
thing  he  undertook  afterwards.  Certainly  there  be, 
m-hoee  fortunes  ere  like  Homer's  veises,  that  have  a 
slide  and  easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other 
poets :  as  Plutarch  saith  of  Timoleon'a  fortune,  in 
respect  of  Aat  of  Ageailaus  or  Epaminondaa.  And 
that  this  ahoold  be,  no  donbt  it  is  much  in  a  man's  sdf. 

XLL   OF  USURY. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury. 
They  say.  That  it  is  pity  the  devil  should  have 
God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe.  That  the  usurer  is 
the  greatest  sabbath-breaker,  because  hia  plough 
goeth  every  Sunday.  That  the  nsurer  is  the  dnme 
that  Virgil  speaketh  of: 

*'  IgDftvam  fdcos  pecns  a  pmaepibiu  aK«nL** 

That  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made 
for  mankind  after  the  fell ;  which  was,  **  In  sodore 
vuItQs  tui  comedes  panem  tuom not  "  In  sudore 
vult<is  alleni."  That  usurers  should  have  orange* 
tawny  btmnets,  because  they  do  judaise.  That  it 
ia  against  nature,  for  money  to  beget  m<mey  :  and 
the  Uke.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a  "  cmiees- 
sum  propter  duritiem  cordis :"  finr  sinee  there  must 
be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men  are  so  hard  of 
heart  as  they  viU  not  knd  freely,  nsnry  must  be 


permitted.  Some  others  have  made  suspicions  and 
cimning  propositions  of  banks,  discovery  of  men's 
estates,  and  other  inventions.  But  few  have  spoken 
of  ttsnty  usefully.  It  is  good  to  set  before  us  the 
incmnmodities  and  commodities  of  usury;  that  the 
good  may  be  either  weighed  ont,  or  cidled  out ;  and 
warily  to  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are:  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merchants.  For  were  it  not  for  this 
lazy  trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  bat 
would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon  merchandii- 
ing;  which  is  the  vena  porta  of  wealth  in  a  state. 
The  second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants.  For  as 
a  fiumer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well,  if  he  sit 
at  a  great  rent ;  so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  hia  trade 
BO  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury.  The  third  is  incident  to 
the  other  two;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of  customs  of 
kings  or  states,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandis- 
ing. The  fourth,  that  it  briogeth  the  treasure  of  a 
realm  or  state  into  a  fow  hands.  For  the  uurer  being  at 
certainties,  and  <^erB  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of 
the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box ;  and 
ever  a  state  flourisheth,  when  wealth  is  more  equally 
spread.  The  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the  price  at 
land :  for  the  emplf^ment  of  money  is  chiefly  either 
merchandizing  or  purchasing ;  and  usury  way-lays 
both.  The  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  in- 
dustries, improvements,  and  new  inventions,  wherein 
money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  slug. 
The  last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many 
men's  estates,  which  in  process  of  time  Iveeds  a 
public  poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are : 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hinder- 
eth  merchandizing,  yet  in  some  other  it  advanceth 
it:  for  It  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  trade  is 
driven  by  young  merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  in- 
terest ;  so  as  if  the  nsorer  either  call  in  or  keep 
back  his  money,  there  will  ensue  presoitly  a  great 
stand  of  trade.  The  secmid  is,  that  were  it  not  fbr 
this  easy  borrowing  upon  intereet,  men's  necessttiei 
would  ^w  npon  them  a  most  sudden  undoing;  in 
that  they  woiUd  be  forced  to  sell  their  means,  be  it 
lands  or  goods,  fkr  tmder  foot ;  and  so  whereas  usury 
doth  but  gnaw  upon  them,  bad  markets  would  swal- 
low them  quite  up.  As  for  mortgaging  or  pawn- 
ing, it  wiU  little  mend  the  matter;  for  either  men 
will  not  take  pawns  without  use ;  or  if  they  do,  they 
will  look  precisely  for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a 
cruel  moneyed  man  in  the  country,  that  would  say ; 
"  The  devil  take  this  usury,  it  keeps  us  from  for- 
feitures of  mortgages  and  bonds."  The  third  and 
last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive,  that  there 
would  be  ordinary  borrowing  .without  profit;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconve- 
niences that  will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped. 
Therefore  to  speak  of  the  abolishing  of  osmy  ia  idle. 
All  states  have  ever  had  it  in  one  Und  or  rate,  or 
other.    So  as  that  opinitn  most  be  sent  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best 
avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It  appears 
bf  the  balance  of  conmodities  and  disoommoditiea 
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of  nsQry,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled.  The  one, 
that  the  tooth  of  Qstuy  be  giisded  that  it  bite  not  too 
BiQcb :  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a  means  to 
inrite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the 
continuing  and  qidckening  of  trade.  This  cannot 
be  done,  enept  yoa  introdnce  two  Bereral  sorts  of 
vmrjt  a  l«n  and  8  greater.  Fw  if  yoa  rednee  nsniy 
to  one  lov  nte,  it  will  ease  the  common  bomnrer, 
bat  the  merchant  will  be  to  seek  for  moDcjr.  And  it 
it  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandiae  hting 
the  moat  Inerative,  may  bear  niury  at  a  good  rate  j 
other  contracts  nut  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  wonld  be  briefly 
Uiu.  That  there  be  two  rates  of  nsury ;  the  oat 
free  and  general  for  all;  the  other  under  licence 
ooly  to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places  of 
merchandising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in  gene- 
nl  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred ;  and  let  that 
nte  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  currcDt ;  and  let 
the  state  shut  itself  oat  to  take  any  penalty  for  the 
same.  Thiewill  preserve  borrowing  from  any  general 
■top  or  diyneaa.  Thia  will  eaae  infinite  borrowers 
in  ibe  eeantry.  Thia  will  in  good  part  raise  the 
piee  of  land,  because  land  pnrehaMd  at  alzteen 
yeai^  purchase,  will  yield  six  in  the  hundred  and 
•omewhat  more,  whereas  ttiia  rate  of  interest  yields 
bat  five.  This  by  like  reascm  wiU  encourage  and 
edge  indostrioas  and  profitable  improvements;  be- 
eaose  many  wiQ  rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than 
take  five  in  the  hundred,  especially  having  been  used 
to  greater  profit  Secondly,  let  there  be  certain  per- 
sons licensed  to  lend  to  known  merchants,  npon 
nsnry  at  a  higher  rate  :  and  let  it  be  with  the  cau- 
tions following.  Let  th«  rate  be,  even  with  the 
merchant  himself^  somewhat  more  easy  than  that  he 
used  formerly  to  pay :  for  by  that  means  all  bor- 
rowers shall  have  some  ease  hy  this  reformation,  be 
he  merchant  or  whosoever.  Let  it  be  iu>  bank,  or 
eonunon  stock,  hut  every  man  be  master  of  ht« 
own  money.  Not  that  I  altogether  mlslike  banks, 
but  they  will  hardly  be  bnok^  in  regard  of  certain 
mspieions.  Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small 
nstter  for  the  licence,  and  the  nst  left  to  the  lender ; 
fiir  if  the  abatement  be  bat  small,  it  will  no  whit 
discourage  the  lender.  For  he,  for  example,  that 
took  before  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner 
descend  to  eight  in  the  hundred,  then  give  over  his 
trade  of  nsury ;  and  go  from  certain  gains,  to  gains 
of  hazard.  Let  these  licensed  lenders  be  in  number 
indefinite,  but  restrained  to  certain  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  merchandizing :  for  then  they  vrill  be 
bardly  aUe  to  colour  other  men's  monies  in  the 
eonntry ;  so  as  the  licence  of  nine  will  not  suck 
sway  the  current  rate  of  five  :  for  no  man  will  lend 
bis  monies  far  o^  nor  put  them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  olijeeted,  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  aatho 
iIk  nsnry,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but 
pcnnissive ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  miti- 
gste  usury  by  declaration,  than  to  snfo  it  to  rage 
by  connivance. 

XLII.   OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in  hours, 
if  he  have  lost  no  time.   But  that  happeneth  rarely. 


Generally  youth  is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so 
wise  as  the  second.   For  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts, 
as  well  as  in  ages.    And  yet  the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  the  old ;  and  imagi- 
nations stream  into  their  minds  better,  and  as  it  were 
more  divinely.    Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and 
great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not 
ripe  for  action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  years :  as  it  was  with  Julias  Cssar,  and  Sep- 
timius  Sevems.    Of  die  latter  of  wh<un  it  is  sa^ 
"  Joventutem  egit  erroribus,  imofuraribu^plenain." 
And  yet  he  was  ibe  ablest  emperor  almost  of  all  the 
list.    But  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  yonth :  as 
it  is  seen  in  Auguttus  Caesar,  Cosmus  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, Gaston  de  Foiz,  and  others.    On  the  other 
side,  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  com- 
position for  business.    Young  men  are  fitter  to  in- 
vent than  to  judge  i  fitter  for  execution  than  for 
counsel;  and  fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  settled 
bnsiness.    For  the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that 
fall  orithin  the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them ;  bat 
in  new  things  abuseth  them.    The  errors  of  young 
men  are  the  ruin  of  business ;  but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  to  this,  that  mwe  might  have  bem 
done,  or  sooner.   Toung  men,  in  the  eondnet  and 
manage  of  actioDS,  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hoM;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end, 
without  consideration  of  the  means  and  degrees  i 
pursue  some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced 
npon,  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws 
unknown  inconveniences  i  use  extreme  remedies  at 
first ;  and,  tijat  which  donbleth  all  errors,  will  not 
acknowledge  or  retract  them «  like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.    Men  of  age  object 
too  much,  eonsnlt  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  re- 
-  pent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  full  period ;  but  content  themselves  with  a  me- 
diocrity of  success.    Certainly  it  is  good  to  com- 
pound  cmplf^ments  of  both ;  for  that  will  be  good 
for  the  present,  because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may 
correct  the  defects  of  both :  and  good  fax  succession, 
that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age 
are  actors :  and  lastly,  good  for  extern  accidents, 
because  authority  followetb  old  men,  and  fevour  and 
popularity  youth.   Bnt  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps 
youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for 
the  politic.    A  certain  rabbin  up<»i  the  text,  "  Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams ;"  inferreth,  that  young  men  are 
admitted  nearer  to  God  than  old ;  because  vision  is 
a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream.    And  certainly 
the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it 
intoxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the 
powers  of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the 
will  and  afi'eetions.    There  be  some  have  an  over, 
early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadeth  betimes: 
these  are  firsts  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge 
whereof  is  soon  tamed  i  such  as  was  Hennogenes 
the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  exceeding  snbtile  t 
who  afterwards  waxed  stupid.   A  second  sort  is  of 
those  tliat  have  some  natural  disporiticais,  which 
have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age ;  anch  as  is 
a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech ;  which  becomes  yooth 
well,  bnt  not  age.    So  TuUy  salth  of  Hortensins, 
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"  Idem  manebat,  neque  idem  decebat"  The  third 
ia,  of  such  bb  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first ; 
and  are  magnanimous,  more  than  tract  of  years  can 
uphold.  As  vas  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy 
saith  in  effing  **  Ultima  primis  cedebant" 

XLIII.    OF  BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  thnt  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect  Neither  is  it 
almost  seen,  that  very  beautiful  persons  are  other- 
wise of  great  virtue.  As  if  nature  were  rather  busy 
not  to  err,  than  in  labon^  to  produce  excellency. 
And  therefore  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of 
great  spirit ;  and  study  rather  behaviour  than  vir- 
tue. But  this  holds  not  always;  for  Augustas 
Casar,  Titos  Vespasianns,  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
Edward  the  fourth  of  England,  Aleibiades  of  Athens, 
Ismael  the  aophi  of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great 
spirits  I  and  yet  the  most  beautiful  men  of  their 
times.  In  beauty,  that  of  fhvour  is  more  than  that 
vf  colour ;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
beauty,  which  a  picture  cannot  express ;  no  nor  the 
first  sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell,  whether  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer 
were  the  more  trifler ;  whereof  the  one  would  make 
ft  personage  by  geometrical  proprations ;  the  other, 
by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers  feces,  to  make 
one  exceUent.  Such  personages,  I  think,  would 
please  nobody  but  the  painter  that  made  them.  Not 
but  I  think  ft  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than 
ever  was  j  bet  he  must  do  it  a  kind  of  felicity,  as 
a  musician  that  maketh  an  ezeellent  air  in  music, 
and  not  by  rule.  A  man  shall  see  foees,  that  if  yon 
examine  them  part  by  part,  yon  shall  never  find  a 
good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  tme, 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion, 
certainly,  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in  years 
seem  many  times  more  amiable "  pulchronim  ao- 
tumnus  pulcher:"  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but 
by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth,  as  to  make 
up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  summer  fhiits, 
which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last :  and  for 
the  most  part  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an 
age  a  little  out  of  countenance :  but  yet  certainly 
again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and 
vices  Uash. 

XLIV.    OP  DEFORMITY. 

Defbrmed  persrnis  are  commonly  even  with 
nature;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  them,  so  do 
they  by  nature;  being  for  the  most  part,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "void  of  natural  affection:"  and  so 
they  have  their  revenge  of  nature.  Certainly  there 
is  a  consent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and 
where  nature  erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the 
other.  "  Ubi  peccat  in  uno,  periclitatur  in  altero." 
But  because  there  is  in  man  an  election  touching  the 
frame  of  his  mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  I 


his  body,  the  stars  of  natural  inclination  are  aosne- 
times  obscured  by  the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue : 
therefore  it  is  good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a 
sign  which  is  more  decei'vable,  but  as  a  cause  wUch 
seldom  faileth  of  the  effect.  Whosoever  hath  any 
thing  fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt, 
hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and 
deliver  himself  from  scorn  ;  therefore  all  deformed 
persons  are  extreme  bold.  First,  as  in  their  own 
defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn  ;  but  in  process 
of  time,  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stirreth  in  them 
industry,  and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and 
observe  the  weakness  of  others,  that  they  may  have 
somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in  their  superiors  it 
quencheth  jealousy  toM*ards  them,  as  persons  that 
they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise  :  and  it  lay- 
eth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep;  as 
never  believing  they  should  be  in  possibiliQr  at 
advancement,  till  they  see  them  in  possession.  So 
that,  upon  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an 
advantage  to  rising.  Kings  in  ancient  times,  and 
at  this  present,  in  some  countries,  were  want  to  pnt 
great  trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious 
towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious  towards 
one.  But  yet  their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather 
been  as  to  good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than 
good  magistrates  and  officers.  And  much  like  is 
the  reason  of  deformed  persons.  Still  the  ground 
is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of  spirit,  seek  (0  free  them- 
selves from  scorn;  which  roust  be  either  by  virtue 
or  malice.  And  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled, 
if  sometimes  they  prove  exceUent  persons ;  as  was 
Agesilaus,  Zanger  the  son  of  Solyman,  Maopt  Gasea 
president  of  Peru ;  and  Socrates  may  go  likewise 
amongst  tbem,  wiih  others. 

XLV.    OF  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformityt 
except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
fabrics  of  houses  for  beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them  with  small 
cost.  He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat, 
committeth  himself  to  prison.  Neither  do  I  reckon 
it  an  ill  seat  only,  where  the  air  is  unwholesome, 
but  likewise  where  flie  air  is  unequal ;  as  you  shall 
see  many  fine  seats,  set  upon  a  knap  of  ground 
environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gather- 
eth  as  in  troughs ;  so  as  you  shall  have,  and  that 
suddenly,  as  great  diveni^  of  heat  and  cold,  as  if 
you  dwelt  in  several  places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air 
only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat ;  but  ill  ways,  ill  mar- 
bets  !  and,  if  you  will  consult  with  Momus,  ill  neigh- 
bours. I  speak  not  of  many  more  ;  want  of  water, 
want  of  wood,  shade,  and  shelter ;  want  of  fruitful- 
ness,  and  mixture  of  grounds  of  several  naturesi 
want  of  prospect ;  want  of  level  grounds  ;  want  of 
places  at  some  near  distance  for  sports  of  hunting, 
hawking,  and  races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ; 
having  the  commodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  dis- 
commodity of  their  overflowing ;  too  for  off  from 
great  cities,  which  may  hinder  tmsineas ;  or  too  near 
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-them,  which  lureheth  all  proTuion%  and  maketh 
.every  thing  dear;  where  a  man  hath  a  great  living 
laid  together,  and  where  he  is  acanted :  all  which, 
88  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so  it  is 
good  to  know  th^,  and  think  of  Aem,  that  a  man 
may  take  as  many  a*  he  can  :  and  if  he  have  several 
dwellings,  that  he  sort  them  so,  that  what  he  want- 
elh  in  the  one,  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Lucullus 
answered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  saw  his  stately 
galleries  and  rooms,  so  large  and  lightsome  in  one 
of  his  bouses,  said,  "  Surely  an  excellent  place  for 
summer,  but  how  do  you  do  in  winter?"  Lucullus 
answered, "  Why,  do  yon  not  think  me  as  wise  as 
some  fowls  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards 
the  winter?" 

To  paas  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we  will 
do  88  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art,  who  writes 
books  "  De  Oratorv,"  and  a  book  he  entitles  "  Orator 
whereof  Ae  former  delivers  ttie  precepts  fif  the  art, 
and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will  Aerefbre 
describe  r  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
theretifl  For  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe, 
SQch  hnge  buildings  as  the  Vatican,  and  Eseorial, 
and  some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very  fiiir  room 
in  them. 

First  therefore,  I  say,  yoti  cannot  have  a  perfect 
palace,  except  you  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side 
for  the  banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of 
Esther  t  and  a  side  for  the  household  :  the  one  for 
feasts  and  triumphs,  the  other  for  dwelling.  1  un- 
derstand both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but 
parts  of  the  frant;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though 
severally  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  a  great  and  stately  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  front ; 
that  as  it  were  joineth  them  together  on  either  hand. 
I  would  have  on  Ihe  one  side  of  the  banquet,  in  front, 
<me  only  goodly  room  above  stairs,  of  some  forty 
foot  high  I  and  under  it  a  room  for  a  dressing  or 
jweparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other 
side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I  wish  it  divided 
at  the  first  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel,  with  a  partition 
between,  both  of  good  state  and  bigness ;  and  those 
not  to  go  bH  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the  farther 
end  a  winter  and  a  summer  parlour,  both  &ir :  and 
under  these  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  sunk  under 
ground ;  and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with 
butteries  and  pantries,  and  the  like.  As  for  the 
tower,  I  would  have  it  two  stories,  of  eighteen  foot 
high  apiece,  above  the  two  wings;  and  goodly  leads 
upon  the  top,  railed,  with  statues  interposed ;  and 
the  same  tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit.  The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms, 
let  them  be  upm  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed 
in,  with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  edour; 
and  a  very  feir  landing-place  at  the  top.  Bnt  this 
to  be,  if  yoD  do  not  appdnt  any  of  the  lower  rooms 
for  a  dining-place  of  servants ;  for  otherwise  you 
shall  have  the  servants'  dinner  after  your  own :  for 
the  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunneL  And 
so  much  for  the  front.  Only  1  understand  the 
height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  sixteen  foot,  which  is 
the  height  of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but 
three  sides  of  it  of  a  fiir  lower  building  than  the 
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front.  And  in  all  the  four  comers  of  that  court,  fair 
staircases  east  into  tnrrets  on  the  oataide,  and  not 
within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves  ;  bnt  those 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  finmt, 
but  rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let 
the  conrt  not  be  paved,  for  that  strikelh  np  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter :  but  only 
some  side  alleys,  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all 
stately  galleries ;  in  which  gatleries  let  there  be 
three,  or  five,  fine  cupolas,  in  the  length  of  it,  placed 
at  equal  distance;  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works.  On  the  household  side,  chambers 
of  presence  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  some 
bed-chambers ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that  you 
may  have  romns  from  the  sun,  both  for  forenoon 
and  aftemom.  Cast  it  also,  that  yon  may  have 
rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter;  shady  fbr  sua- 
mer,  and  warm  for  winter.  You  shall  have  some- 
times feir  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one  cannot 
tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold. 
For  imbowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good  use,  (in 
cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect  of  the 
uniformity  towards  the  street,)  fur  they  be  pretty 
retiring  places  for  conference;  and  besides,  they 
keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  off ;  for  that  which 
would  strike  almost  through  the  room,  doth  scarce 
pass  the  window.  But  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in 
the  court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  conrt, 
of  the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  be  en- 
vironed with  the  garden  on  all  sides:  and  in  the  in- 
side, cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and  beautiful 
arches,  as  high  as  the  first  story:  on  the  under 
story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto^ 
or  place  of  shade  or  estivation :  and  only  have  open- 
ing and  windows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level 
upon  the  floor,  no  whit  snnk  under  ground,  to  avoid 
all  dampishness.  And  let  there  be  a  fountain,  or 
some  fair  work  of  statues, in  the  midst  of  this  court; 
and  to  be  paved  as  the  other  court  was.  These 
buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and 
the  end  for  privy  galleries:  whereof  you  must  fore- 
see, that  one  of  them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the 
prince  or  any  special  person  should  be  sick,  with 
chambers,  bed-chamber,  antecamera  and  recamera, 
joining  to  it.  This  upon  the  second  story.  Upon 
the  gTonnd*«tory,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars ; 
and  upon  the  third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery, 
upon  pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of 
the  garden.  At  both  comers  of  the  &rther  nde,  by 
way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich 
cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with 
crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midst ; 
and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  upcm. 
In  the  upper  gallery  too,  I  wish  that  there  may  be, 
if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  running  in 
divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoid- 
ances. And  thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  palace ; 
save  that  you  must  have,  before  you  come  to  the 
front,  three  courts:  a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall 
abont  it :  a  seemd  court  of  the  aame,  but  men 
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gamisfaed,  with  little  tarrets,  or  rather  embeUiah- 
nenta  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third  coart,  to  make  a 
iquare  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor  yet 
encloiied  with  a  naked  wall,  but  enclosed  with  ter- 
races, leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished  on  the  three 
•idea;  and  cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and 
not  with  arches  below.  As  for  oflices,  let  them 
stand  at  distance,  wi(h  some  low  galleries  tu  pass 
hom  them  to  the  palace  itselt 

XLVL   OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almighly  first  pbmted  a  garden  t  and  indeed 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  of  the  spirits  of  man ;  without 
which,  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- 
works:  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages 
grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build 
stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the 
royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens 
for  all  the  months  in  the  year :  in  which,  severally, 
things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  season.  For  De- 
cember and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all 
winter  J  ht^yt  ivyj  bays  t  juniper  i  t^press-trees; 
yew;  pine-apple  trees;  fir-treea;  rosemary j  laven- 
der i  periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the 
Uoe;  germander;  flags;  orange-trees;  lemw-trees; 
sad  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved ;  and  sweet  maijoram, 
warm  set  There  followetfa,  for  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  February,  the  meiereon  tree,  which 
then  blossoms ;  crocus  vemus,  both  the  yellow  and 
the  gray;  primroses;  anemonies;  the  early  tulip; 
hyacinthus  orientalis ;  chamairis ;  fritellaria.  For 
March  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single  blue, 
which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow  daffodil ;  the 
daisy ;  the  almond-tree  in  blossom ;  the  peach-tree 
in  blossom ;  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom ;  sweet- 
brier.  In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet ; 
the  wall-flower  t  the  stock-gilliflower;  the  cowslip ; 
flover^e-loces ;  and  lilies  criT  all  natures  j  roMmavy- 
flowersi  the  tulip  i  the  double  piony ;  the  pale  dat 
fodil;  the  French  fa<mey-aDckIe;  Oie  eheny-tree  in 
UoBsmn ;  the  damascene  and  plom-trees  in  blossom ; 
the  white-thorn  in  leaf ;  the  Ulach-tree.  In  May 
and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts ;  especially  the 
blush  pink  ;  rosfs  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk, 
which  comes  later ;  honey-suckles ;  strawberries ; 
bugloss ;  columbine ;  the  French  marygold :  flos 
Africanus ;  cherry-tree  in  fruit ;  ribes ;  figs  in  fruit ; 
rasps ;  vine-flowers ;  lavender  in  flowers ;  the  sweet 
satyrian,  with  the  white  flower ;  herba  muscaria  ; 
hlium  convalJinm ;  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  giUiflowers  of  all  Tarieties ;  musk  roses ; 
the  lime-tree  in  blossom ;  eariy  pears  and  plums  in 
ftnit,  gennitings,  codling.  In  August  come  plums  of 
all  sorts  in  fruit;  pears;  apricots;  berberries;  fil- 
berds ;  musk  melons ;  monks-hoods,  of  all  eoloars. 
In  September  come  grapes;  apples;  pc^pies  of  all 
colourBi  peaches;  mekMotones)  nectarines;  eome- 
lians ;  wardens ;  quinces.  In  October,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  come  serviees;  medlars; 
boDaees ;  roees  cut  or  removed  to  come  late ;  holly- 
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oaks,  and  such  like.  These  particulars  are  for  tfae 
climate  of  London :  but  my  meaning  is  perceived, 
that  you  may  have  ver  perpetunm,  as  the  place 
affords. 

And  because  the  breath  oi  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warUing 
of  music,  than  in  the  hand,  iherefine  nothing  is  more 
fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers 
and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Rom% 
damask  and  red,  are  &st  flowers  of  their  smella ;  so 
that  you  may  walk  1^  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  flieir  sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a 
morning's  dew.  Bays  likewise  yield  no  smell,  as 
they  grow;  rosemary,  little ;  nor  sweet  marjoram. 
That  which  above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest 
smell  in  the  air,  is  the  violet;  especially  the  white 
double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year;  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  abont  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  the  musk-rose  ;  then  the  strawberry* 
leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell; 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines;  it  is  a  little  dnst,  like 
the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster,  in 
the  first  coming  forth ;  then  sweet-brier :  then  wall* 
flowers,  which  are  very  delightfiil,  to  be  set  under  a 
parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window ;  then  pinka  and 
gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink,  ud  dove- 
gilliflover ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  Ume-tree ;  then 
the  hooey-swUe^  ao  they  he  somewhat  afiu> 
Of  bean-flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field* 
flowers ;  but  those  which  perfume  the  air  most  de- 
lightfully, not  passed  by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trod- 
den np<Hi  and  crushed,  are  three ;  that  is,  bumet, 
wild  thyme,  and  water  mints.  Therefore  yon  are  to 
set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the  |deasure  when 
you  walk  or  tread. 

For  Kardens,  speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings,  the  con- 
tents ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts :  a  green 
in  the  entrance;  a  heath  or  desert  in  Oie  going  forth; 
and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst;  betides  alleys 
on  both  sides.  And  I  like  well,  that  four  acres  of 
ground  he  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heaUi, 
four  and  fbor  to  eiAer  side,  and  twdve  to  the  main 
garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleasures ;  the  one, 
because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
green  grass 'kept  finely  shorn;  the  other,  because 
it  will  give  you  a  foir  alley  in  the  midst ;  by  which 
you  may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  which  is 
to  enclohe  the  garden.  But  because  the  alley  will 
be  long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  yon 
ought  not  to  boy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going 
in  the  son  through  the  green ;  therefore  yon  are, 
of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley, 
upon  carpenters'  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height, 
by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  As 
for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures,  with  diven 
loured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows 
of  ^e  house,  on  that  side  which  ttie  garden  standi^ 
they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  aee  as  good  sig^^ 
many  timn,  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best  to  he 
square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a 
stately  arched  hedge :  the  arches  to  be  upon  {Hilars 
ot  carpenter^  woA,  of  aome  ten  foot  high,  and  six 
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itot  iHvad;  and  the  fpaeet  between  of  the  same  di- 
mendun  wilh  the  breadth  of  the  anh.  Over  the 
arebes  let  there  be  an  entire  ^  hedge,  of  some  foor 
foot  high,  framed  also  ap<m  carpenters'  vork  i  and 
upon  the  upper  he^e,  over  every  areh,  a  little  tur- 
ret,  with  a  beDy  enoi^h  to  receive  a  Mge  of  Urds } 
and  over  ereiy  space  between  the  arches,  stMne  other 
little  figure,  with  broad  platea  of  round  c<^oared  glass, 
gilt,  for  tlw  aun  to  play  npon.  But  this  hedge  I 
intend  to  be  raised  upon  a  baiik,  not  tteep,  but  gen- 

alope,  of  some  rix  foot,  set  all  wMi  flowers.  Also 
I  undn^and,  that  this  square  of  the  garden  should 
BOt  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to 
leare  on  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of 
nde  alleys ;  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys  of  the 
green  may  deliver  yon :  but  there  must  be  no  al- 
leys with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  great  en- 
dosure ;  not  at  the  hither  end,  for  letting  your  pros- 
pect up(Hi  the  fair  hedge  from  the  green ;  nor  at 
the  forther  end,  for  letting  your  prospect  from  the 
hedge,  through  the  arches,  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  oS  the  ground  within  the  great 
bedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising 
nevertheless^  that. whatsoever  form  yon  out  it  into, 
first  it  be  not  too  busy,  or  foil  of  work  |  wherein  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper 
or  other  garden  stuff]  they  be  for  children.  Little 
low  hedges  round,  like  welts,  with  some  pretty  pyra- 
mids, I  Bke  well ;  and  in  some  places,  fair  cdumns 
npon  frames  of  carpenters'  work.  I  would  also  have 
the  alleys  spacious  and  foir.  You  may  have  closer 
alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main 
garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  foir 
mount,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for 
four  to  walk  a-breast ;  which  I  would  have  to  be 
perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emboss- 
ments i  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high; 
and  some  fine  banqueting  house,  with  some  chim- 
neya  neatly  east,  and  without  too  much  ^ass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  re- 
freshment ;  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden 
mvbolesMne,  and  foil  of  flies  and  frogs.  Fountains 
I  intend  to  be  of  two  natons ;  the  one  that  sprink- 
leth  or  sponteth  water;  the  other  a  iUr  receipt  of 
water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  foot  square,  but  with- 
out fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  oma^ 
ments  of  images  gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in 
use,  do  well :  but  the  main  matter  is  so  to  convey 
Ae  water,  as  it  never  stay  either  in  tlie  bowls,  or  in 
die  cistern;  that  the  water  be  never  by  rest  dis- 
coloured, green  or  red,  or  the  like ;  or  gather  any 
mossiness  or  putre&ctitm.  Besides  that,  it  is  to  be 
cleansed  every  day  by  the  hand.  Also  some  steps 
up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well. 
As  for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may 
call  a  bathing  pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and 
beamy,  wherewith  we  wiQ  not  trouble  ourselves; 
as,  that  die  bottom  be  fifiely  paved,  and  with  images ; 
the  sides  likewise  i  and  irithal  embellished  with 
coloured  ^ass,  and  such  things  of  lustre  j  eneom- 
paased  also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues.  But  the 
main  point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
former  kind  of  fountain ;  which  is  that  the  water 
be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed     a  water  higher  than 


the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  tm  spouts,  and 
then  discharged  away  under  ground  by  some  equal- 
ity of  bores,  that  it  stay  little.  And  for  fine  devices 
of  arching  water  without  spilling  and  making  it  riao 
in  several  forms,  of  feathers,  drinking  glasses,  cano- 
pies, and  the  like,  they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on, 
but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot^  I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  mneh  as  may  be  to 
a  natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it, 
bat  some  thiekets  made  only  vt  sweet-brier  and 
honey-«ud[Ie,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst;  and  the 
ground  set  with  violets,  strawWrries,  and  primroseSi 
For  these  are  sweet  and  prosper  in  the  shade.  And 
these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order,  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of 
mole-hills,  such  as  are  in  wild  heaths,  to  be  set  some 
with  wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  gei^ 
mander,  that  gives  a  good  fiower  to  the  eye,  some 
with  periwinkle,  some  with  violeti^  some  with  straw- 
berries, snne  widi  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some 
with  red  roses,  some  widi  lilium  convaBinm,  some 
with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bears-foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers  being  withal  sweet  and  sighdy. 
Part  at  which  heaps  to  be  with  standiuds  of  litde 
boshes,  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without. 
The  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  berberries 
bat  here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their 
blossom,  red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemary,  bays, 
sweet  brier,  and  such  like.  But  these  standards 
to  be  kept  with  cuttii^,  that  they  grow  not  out  of 
course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
varied  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade,  some 
of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  Yon  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the 
wind  blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery. 
And  those  alleys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  both 
ends  to  keep  out  the  wind ;  and  these  closer  alleys 
mnst  be  ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because 
of  going  wet  In  many  of  these  aBeys  likewise, 
you  sre  to  set  frni^trees  of  all  sorts ;  as  well  upon 
the  walls  as  in  ranges.  And  this  would  be  generally 
observed,  that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your 
fhIi^trees,  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep; 
and  set  with  fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly, 
lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the 
side  grounds,  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high, 
to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys,  ranged  on  both  sides,  with 
fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees,  and 
arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order ;  but 
these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  bat  to  leave 
the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air 
open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  wonld  have  yon 
rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to 
walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or 
day  I  but  to  make  account,  that  the  main  garden  is 
for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  tt 
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that  largeoesa,  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
liviog  plants  and  buihes  set  in  them ;  tlut  the  birds 
may  have  more  scope,  and  nataral  nestling,  and  that 
no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden, 
partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawing;  not  a  model, 
but  some  genoal  lines  of  it  i  and  in  this  I  have 
sparied  for  no  cost.  But  it  ia  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that  f6r  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things  together  ; 
snd  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such  things,  for  state 
and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true  pleasure 
of  a  gaxden. 

XLVIL    OP  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech,  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  Uie  mediation  of  a  third,  than  by  a 
man's  self.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man  would 
draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a  man's  justification,  afterwards  to 
jKoduce  his  own  letter  {  or  where  it  may  be  danger 
to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in 
person  is  good,  when  a  man's  &ce  breedeth  regard, 
as  commonly  with  inferiors';  or  in  tender  cases, 
where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  couiUenance  of  him 
with  whom  he  speakeUi,  may  give  him  a  direction 
how  far  to  go :  and  generally  where  a  man  wilt  re< 
serve  to  himself  liberty,  either  to  disavow  or  to  ex- 
pound. In  choice  of  iustrumenis,  it  is  better  to 
choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that 
that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  back  again 
&ithfully  the  success ;  than  those  that  are  cunning 
to  contrive  out  of  other  men's  business  somewhat  to 
grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the  matter  in  report, 
for  satisfoction  sake.  Use  also  snch  persons  as  affect 
the  business  wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that 
quickeneth  much  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter; 
as  bdd  men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  for 
persuasion,  crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation, 
firoward  and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  not 
wdl  bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  aa  have  been 
lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  deals, 
afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ;  except 
you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 
It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite  than  with 
those  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a  man  deal 
with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start  or  first  per- 
formance is  all;  which  a  man  cannot  reasonably 
demand,  except  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  such 
which  must  go  before;  or  else  a  man  can  persuade 
the  other  party,  that  he  shall  still  need  him  in  some 
other  thing ;  or  else  that  he  be  counted  the  honester 
man.  All  practice  is  to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men 
discover  themselves  in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares, 
and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have  somewhat 
done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would 
work  any  man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and 
feshions,  and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  per- 
suade him ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages,  and 
•o  awe  him ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him, 


and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,, 
we  must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their 
speeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  and 
that  which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  negotiations  of 
difficulty,  a  man  may  not  look  to  sow  and  reap  at 
once ;  but  must  prepare  bnsinesa,  and  so  ripen  it  by 
degrees. 

XLVIIL    OF  FOLLOWERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked ;  lest  while  a 
man  makeih  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings- 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  which 
charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  im- 
portune in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought  to  chal- 
lenge no  higher  conditions  than  countenance,  recom- 
mendation, and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factious 
followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not 
up<m  affection  to  him  with  whom  they  range  them- 
selves, but  upon  discontentment  conceived  against 
some  other :  whereupon  commonly  ensueth  that  ill 
intelligence  that  we  many  times  see  between  great 
personages.  Likewise  glorious  followers,  who  make 
themselves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience ;  Ibr  they  taint 
business  dirongh  want  of  secrecy  i  and  they  ezp«t 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers  likewise,  which  are 
dangerous,  being  indeed  espials  ;  which  inquire  the 
secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others. 
Yet  such  men  many  times  are  in  great  favour ;  for 
they  are  officious,  and  commouly  exchange  tales. 
The  following  by  certain  estates  of  men  answerable 
to  that  which  a  great  person  himself  professeth,  as 
of  soldiers  to  him  that  have  been  employed  in  the 
wars,  and  the  like,  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and 
well  taken  even  in  monarchies ;  so  it  be  without  too 
much  pomp  or  popularity.  But  the  most  honourable 
kind  oif  following,  is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  ap- 
prehendeth  to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts 
of  persons.  And  yet  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds- 
in  sufficiency,  it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more 
passable  than  with  the  more  able.  And  besides,  t» 
speak  truth,  in  base  times  active  men  are  of  more 
use  than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  government,, 
it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally:  for  to 
countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them, 
insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent ;  because  they  may 
claim  a  due.  But  contrariwise  in  favour,  to  use  men. 
with  much  difference  and  election  is  good;  for  it 
maketh  the  persons  preferred  more  thankful,  and 
the  rest  more  officious ;  because  all  is  of  favour.  It 
is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man 
at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot  hold  out  that  pro- 
portion. To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it,  by  one,  is 
not  safe ;  for  it  shows  softness,  and  gives  a  freedom 
to  scandal  and  disreputation ;  for  those  that  would 
not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,  will, 
talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  ao  great  with  them,, 
and  thereby  wound  their  honour.  Yet  to  be  dis- 
tracted with  many,  is  worse ;  for  it  makes  men  to 
be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  of  change.  To 
take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever  honourable; 
for  lookers-on  many  times  see  won  than  gamesters  ^- 
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and  the  vale  beat  djaeovereth  the  hiD.  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
«qnals,  which  was  wmt  to  be  inagniAed.  That  that 
is,  is  between  aoperior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes 
may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 

XLIX.   OP  SUITORa 

Many  ill  matters  and  projecta  are  widertaken; 
and  private  aaits  do  putrify  the  public  good.  Many 
gofid  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds;  I 
mean  not  only  corropt  minds,  but  crafty  minds,  that 
intend  not  performance.  Some  embrace  suits,  which 
never  mesn  to  deal  effectually  in  them ;  bat  if  they 
see  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter  by  some  other 
mean,  they  will  be  content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take 
a  second  reward,  or  at  leaat  to  make  use  in  the  mean 
time  of  the  suitor's  hopes.  Some  take  hold  of  suits 
only  for  an  occasionto  erocs  some  other,  or  to  make 
nn  infnrmation,  whereof  tliey  eonld  not  otherwise 
have  apt  pretext  i  without  care  what  becme  of  the 
rait  when  that  turn  is  served :  or  generally,  to  make 
other  men's  business  a  kind  of  entertainment  to 
bring  in  their  own.  Nay.  some  undertake  suits, 
with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fait;  to  the  end  to 
gratify  the  adverse  party  or  competitor.  Surety 
there  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit ;  either 
a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  controversy;  or  a 
Tightof  deaertiif  itbea  auitof  petititm.  If  affection 
lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side  in  justice,  let 
him  rather  use  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
matter  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection  lead  n  man  to 
ftvoor  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  let  him  do  it  with- 
out depraving  or  disabling  the  better  deserved.  In 
raita  which  a  man  doth  not  well  understand,  it  is 
good  to  refer  tfaem  to  some  ftiend  of  tmst  and  jodg- 
nent,  that  may  report  whether  he  may  deal  in  them 
with  honour  i  but  let  him  choose  well  hit  referen- 
daries, for  else  he  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Suitors 
nre  so  distasted  with  delays  and  abuses,  thst  plain 
dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  suits  at  iirat,  and  re- 
porting the  sQccess  barely,  and  in  challenging  no 
more  thanks  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
only  honourable,  but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  fa- 
▼onr,  the  first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place ;  so 
fer  forth  consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that, 
if  intelligenee  ot  the  matter  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken 
of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means, 
and  in  some  swt  recompensed  for  his  discovery. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity ; 
as  veil  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is 
want  of  conscience.  Seerecy  in  suits  is  a  great 
mean  of  obtaining;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  for- 
wardness, may  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors;  but 
doth  quicken  and  awake  others.  But  timing  of  the 
suit  is  the  principal ;  timing,  I  sny,  not  only  in  re- 
spect of  the  person  that  shall  grant  it,  but  in  respect 
of  those  which  are  like  to  cross  it.  Let  a  man,  in  the 
choice  of  his  mean,  rather  choose  the  fittest  mean  than 
the  greatest  mean :  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  cer- 
tain things  than  those  that  are  general.  The  repara- 
tion of  a  denial  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  first  grant ;  if 
anan  showhiniaelf  ndther  dejected  nor  discontented. 


"  Iniquum  petas,  ut  cquum  fera^"  is  a  good  nle, 
where  a  man  hath  strengdiof  favour;  bat  otherwise 
a  man  were  better  riae  in  his  suit  i  tor  he  that  would 
hare  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his  own 
former  fhvoor.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easy  a  re- 
quest to  a  great  person,  as  his  letter ;  and  yet,  if  it 
be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  su  much  out  of  his  re- 
putation. There  are  no  wone  instruments  than 
these  general  contriven  of  suits;  for  they  are  but  a 
kind  of  poison  and  infection  to  puhlie  proceedings. 

L.   OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight  for  ornament,  and  tor 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  private- 
ness  and  retiring  i  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and 
for  ability,  ts  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of 
business.  For  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps 
judge  of  particulars,  one  by  me  i  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  msnhalling  of  affidn, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend 
too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment 
only  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar. 
They  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experi- 
ence ;  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants, 
that  need  pnming  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  roach  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies;  simple  men  admire  them ;  and  wise 
men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  nse ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  then, 
won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and 
confbte ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted  i  norto 
find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  CMisider. 
Sane  books  are  to  be  tasted,  othen  to  be  swallowed* 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  oidy  in  parts;  othen  to 
be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some 
books  also  mny  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in 
the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort 
of  books :  else  distilled  books  are  like  common  dis- 
tilled waters,  fiasby  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  ex- 
act  man.  And  therefore  if  a  man  write  Uttle,  h« 
had  need  have  a  great  memoiy ;  if  he  confer  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  conning,  to  seem  to 
know  that  he  doth  noL  Histories  make  men  wise ; 
poets,  witty;  the  mathematics, subtile;  natural  phi- 
losophy, deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric, 
able  to  contend :  "  Abeunt  atudia  in  mores,"  Nay, 
there  is  no  stood  or  iriipediment  in  the  wit,  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies ;  like  as  diseases  of 
the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises:  bowHng 
is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins ;  shooting  for  the 
lungs  and  breast;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach; 
riding. for  the  bead;  and  the  like.  So  if  a  man's 
wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ; 
for  in  desDonstratioM,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  ne- 
ver BO  little,  he  mnst  begin  again :  if  hie  wit  be  not 
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apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study 
the  schoolmen  ;  for  they  are  eymini  sectores :  if  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  op  one 
thing  to  prove  and  illtutrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyers'  cases :  so  ereiy  defect  of  the  mind  may 
have  a  special  receipt 

LL    OF  FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise  i  that  for  a  prince 
to  govern  his  estate,  or  finr  a  great  person  to  goreni 
his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect  of  foctions, 
is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  chiefest  wisdom  is,  either  in  ordering  those 
things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  seve- 
ral factions  do  nevertheless  agree,  or  in  dealing  with 
correspondence  to  particular  persons,  one  by  one. 
But  I  say  not,  that  the  consideration  of  factions  is 
to  be  neglected.  Mean  men,  in  their  rising,  must 
adhere ;  but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  them- 
selves, were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indiffer- 
ent and  neutral.  Yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere 
so  moderately,  as  he  be  a  man  of  the  one  fiwtion, 
which  is  most  passaUe  with  the  other,  ecnnmonly 
giveth  best  way.  The  lower  and  weaker  fection  is 
the  firmer  in  conjunction :  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a 
few  that  are  stiff  do  tire  oat  a  greater  number  Uiat 
are  more  moderate.  When  one  of  the  fitetious  is 
extinguished,  the  remaining  snbdirideth :  as  the  fac- 
tion between  LneuUns  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of 
the  senate,  which  they  call  optimates,  held  out  a 
while  gainst  the  faction  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar : 
but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pulled  down, 
Ctesar  and  Pompey  soon  after  brake.  The  faction 
or  party  of  Ant<nuas  and  Octavianus  Cssar,  against 
Brotns  and  Cassius,  held  out  likewise  for  a  time ; 
hut  when  Brutus  and  Cassias  were  overthrown,  then 
soon  after  Antonius  and  Octavianus  brake  and  sub- 
dirided.  These  examples  are  of  wars,  but  the  same 
holdeth  in  private  ^tions.  And  therefore  ^ose 
that  are  seconds  in  Actions,  do  many  thnes,  when 
the  faction  snbdivideth,  prove  principals :  bnt  many 
times  also  they  prove  cyphers  and  cashiered ;  for 
many  a  man's  strength  is  in  opposition,  and  when 
that  fiuleth  he  groweth  out  of  use.  It  is  commonly 
seen,  that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary faction  to  that  by  which  they  enter ;  thinking 
belike  that  they  have  the  first  sure,  and  now  are 
ready  for  a  new  purchase.  The  traitor  in  faction 
lightly  goeth  away  with  it :  for  when  matters  have 
stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some  one 
man  casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the  thanks. 
Tbe  even  carriage  between  two  factions,  proceedeth 
not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  trueness  to  a 
man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both.  Certain- 
ly in  Italy  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in  pope^ 
when  th^  have  often  in  their  month  "  Padre  com- 
mune and  take  it  to  be  si^  of  <me  that  meaoeAi 
to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  <^  his  own  house.  Kings 
had  need  beware  how  th^  side  themselves,  and 
make  themselves  as  of  a  fection  or  party ;  for  leagues 
within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies ; 
tor  they  raise  an  oUigation  paramount  to  obIigati<m 
of  aorereignty,  and  luke  the  king  **  tanqoam  unna 


ex  nobis ;"  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  France. 
>¥hen  factions  are  carried  too  high,  and  too  violent- 
ly, it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to 
the  prejudice  both  of  their  anthuity  and  business. 
The  motions  of  factions  under  kings  ought  to  be  like 
the  motions,  as  the  astronomers  speak,  of  the  inferior 
orbs;  which  may  have  their  proper  mottMu,  hot  yet 
still  are  qoiedy  earned  by  the  higher  motion  ai 
primnm  mcrfHle. 

LIL    OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  thst  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding 
great  parts  of  virtue ;  as  the  stone  had  need  to  be 
rich  that  is  set  without  foil ;  bat  if  a  man  mark  it 
well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it 
is  in  gettings  and  gains.  For  the  proverb  is  tni^ 
that  Ught  gains  make  heavy  parses ;  for  Ught  gains 
come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then. 
So  it  is  true,  that  small  matters  win  great  com. 
mendation,  because  they  are  eontinnally  in  nse,  aad 
in  note ;  whereas  the  occasion  ai  any  great  virtue 
Cometh  bnt  on  festivals :  therefore  it  doth  much  add 
to  a  man's  repotation,  and  is,  as  queen  Isabella  saic^ 
like  perpetual  letters  c«nmendati»y,  to  have  good 
forms.  To  attain  them,  it  ^most  soffieeth  not  to 
despise  diem:  t<x  so  shall  a  man  observe  them  in 
others ;  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest  For 
if  he  labour  too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose 
their  grace ;  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected. 
Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every 
syllable  is  measured:  how  can  a  man  comprehend 
great  matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to 
small  observations  ?  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all, 
is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  dimi- 
nisheth  respect  to  himself;  especially  they  be  not  to 
be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures :  but  the 
dwellingnpon  them  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon, 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  faith  and 
cr^it  of  him  that  speaks.  And  certainly  there  is  a 
kind  of  conveying  of  effectnal  and  imprinting  paa- 
sages,  amragat  compliments,  which  is  of  singidar 
use,  if  a  man  can  fait  upon  it  Amongst  a  man's 
peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity ;  and  tfiere- 
fore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state.  Ammgst  a  man's 
inferiors  one  shall  be  sure  of  reverence ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  good  a  little  to  be  familiar.  He  that  is  too 
much  in  any  thing,  so  that  he  giveth  another  occa- 
sion of  satiety,  tataketh  himself  cheap.  To  apply 
one's  self  to  dthefs  is  good;  so  it  be  with  demonstra- 
tion that  a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon 
facility.  It  is  a  good  precept,  generally  in  seconding 
another,  yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own;  as  if 
you  will  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  smie  dis- 
tinction ;  if  you  will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with 
conditim ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with 
alleging  farther  reastm.  Men  had  need  beware 
bow  they  be  too  perfect  in  eompliments;  for  be  they 
never  so  soflkient  otherwise ;  their  enviers  will  be 
sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  their  greater  virtun.  It  is  loss  also  in  business, 
to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  carious  in 
obserring  times  and  opportunities:  Sol<»non  saitfa, 
"  He  that  eonaidcreth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and 
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be  ttiBt  looiketh  to  the  eloudi  shall  not  reap."  A 
wife  man  will  miike  more  opportunitiet  than  be 
finds.  Hen's  hehariourshoaM  be  like  Uieir  apparel  j 
not  too  strait  or  point  device,  bat  free  finr  exercise 
(tf  noticHi. 

Lilt   OF  PRAISE. 

Praise  is  the  reflexion  of  nrtue :  bat  it  is  as  the 
glass  or  body  which  giveth  the  reflexion.  If  it  be 
from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly  felse  and 
nonght;  and  rather  followeth  vain  persons  than  vii^ 
tDons;  for  the  common  people  understand  not  many 
ezodlent  Tiitues :  tbe  lowest  virtues  draw  praise 
from  them  }  the  middle  virtaes  work  in  them 
Bstmishment  or  admiration  i  bat  of  die  highest  vir- 
tnes  they  have  no  sense  or  pereeiving  at  all :  but 
■how^  and  ^tecies  virtntibas  simfle%  serve  best  with 
them.  Certainly  ftme  is  like  a  river,  that  heinretii 
np  things  Bgfat  and  swoln,  and  drowns  things  weighty 
snd  sc^d :  bat  if  persons  of  quality  and  judgment 
eoDcar,  then  it  is,  as  the  Scripture  saiOi,  "  Nomen 
bonnm  instar  nngnenti  fragrantis."  It  fillcth  all 
nmod  abtmt,  and  will  not  easily  away ;  for  the  odours 
of  ointments  are  more  durable  than  those  of  flowers. 
There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man 
nay  justly  hold  it  a  suspect  Some  praises  proceed 
merely  of  flattery ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flat* 
terer,  he  will  have  certain  common  attributes, 
which  may  serve  every  man ;  if  he  be  a  emudng 
flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a 
man's  self ;  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  best  of 
himself  therein  the  flatterer  will  uphold  him  most : 
bat  if  he  be  an  impndent  flatterer,  look,  wherein  a 
man  is  ecnseioaB  to  himself  that  he  ii  most  defective, 
snd  is  most  oat  of  eoantenanee  In  hinuelC  that  will 
die  flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce,  spretA  eon- 
sdentiA  Some  praises  eome  of  good  wishes  and 
Rspeets,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and 
great  persona;  laudando  pnecipere;  when  by  telling 
men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them  what 
Ihey  ahoold  be.  Some  men  are  praised  maliciously 
to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy  to- 
wards them :  pessimum  genus  inimicorum  landan- 
tium;  insomuch  as  it  was  a  prOTerb  amongst  the 
Grecians,  that  he  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt, 
ihoold  have  a  posh  rise  npon  his  noee ;  as  we  say, 
that  a  blister  will  rise  upon  one's  tongne  that  teUs 
a  lie.  Certainly  moderate  praise,  used  with  oppor> 
tmrity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  that  whieh  doth  die  good. 
Sobmon  saith,  "  He  that  inviseth  his  friend  aland, 
riring  earty,  it  shall  he  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse." 
Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  matter,  doth  irri- 
tate contradiction,  and  procure  envy  and  scorn.  To 
praise  a  man's  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in 
me  cases :  but  to  praise  a  man's  oflSce  or  profession, 
he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of 
magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are 
theologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a  phrase 
of  notable  contempt  and  scorn,  towards  civil  busi- 
ness ;  for  they  call  all  temporal  business,  of  wars, 
embassages,  judicatnre,  and  other  emi^qyments, 
sirrbirie,  which  is  under-sheriffries,  as  if  they  were 
hot  matten'  tat  nnder^herifih  ud  eatch-polei  i 
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thoagh  many  times  Qiose  imder^berifflries  do  more 
good  than  their  high  speculations.  St  Paul,  when 
he  boasts  of  himseK  he  doth  oft  interiaee,*  **  I  speak 
like  a  fool  i**  bat  speaking  of  his  ealUng,  he  aaithf 
"  magnifieabo  apostolatttm  ffienrn." 

LIV.   OF  VAIN-GLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  .£sop :  The  fly  sat  npon 
the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot-wheel,  and  said,  Wbat  a 
dust  do  I  raise  f  So  are  there  some  vain  persons, 
that  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater 
means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  they 
think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are 
glorioaa  must  needs  be  foctioasi  for  all  braveiy 
sumds  npon  comparisons.  They  mast  needs  be 
violent  to  make  good  their  own  vaunts :  neither  ean 
they  he  secret,  and  therefore  not  eflfectoal ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  French  prorerb,  "  Beaneonp  de  Imri^ 
pen  de  fruit  ^  Mneh  bruit  UtUe  frnit  Yet  certain- 
ly there  is  nae  of  this  quality  in  elvil  aflhirs :  where 
there  is  an  opinion,  and  fame  to  be  created,  either 
of  virtue  or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters. 
Again,  as  Titus  Livius  noteth,  in  the  case  of  An* 
tiochns  and  the  Atohans,  there  are  sometimes  great 
effects  of  cross  lies ;  as  if  a  man  that  negotiates  be- 
tween two  princes,  to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war 
against  the  third,  doth  extol  the  forces  of  either  of 
them  above  measure,'  the  one  to  the  other:  and 
sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man, 
lUseth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending 
greater  interest  than  he  hath  in  either.  And  in 
these  and  the  like  kinds,  it  <rften  foils  out,  that  sone- 
wh'at  is  prodaced  of  nothing  i  f«  lies  are  saflleient 
to  breed  opinion,  and  ofrfnion  brings  on  substanee. 
In  miBtary  comnunders  and  soldiers,  vain-glory  is  an 
essential  point;  for  as  inm  sharpeos  iron,  ao  hf 
gloiy  one  courage  sharpeneth  another:  in  cases  <rf 
great  enterprise,  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  com- 
position of  glorious  natores  doth  put  hfe  into  busi- 
ness ;  and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures, 
have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  saiL  In  fome 
of  learning,  the  flight  will  be  slow,  without  some 
feathers  of  ostentation :  *'  Qui  de  contemnendA  gloriA 
libros  seribunt  nomen  sunm  inseribont"  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Oalen,  were  men  foil  of  ostentatitm.  Cei^ 
tainly  vain-gloiy  helped  to  perpetuate  a  man's 
memOTy  t  and  virtue  wasnevor  so  beholden  to  human 
nature,  as  it  received  its  dae  at  the  second  hand. 
NeitfaeT  had  the  fiune  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Flinias 
Secondtts,  borne  her  age  so  weU,  if  it  had  not  been 
jmned  wiOi  some  vanity  in  themselves :  like  unto 
varnish,  Arat  makes  ceiUngs  not  only  shine  bat  last 
But  all  this  while,  when  I  speak  of  vain-glory,  I  mean 
not  of  that  property  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to 
Mucianns ;  **  omnium,  quae  dixerat  feceratque,  arte 
quftdam  ostentator :"  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity, 
but  of  natural  magnanimity  and  discretion :  and  in 
some  persons,  is  not  <mly  comely  but  gracious.  For 
excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation.  And  amongst  those 
arts,  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Plinins 
Secandos  speaketh  of;  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  thatwhereiB 
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a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  For,  saith  Pliny, 
very  wiuily,  "  in  commending  another  you  do  your- 
self right';  for  he  that  you  commend  is  either 
superior  to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior.  If 
he  be  inferifw,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  yoa  much 
more.  If  he  be  superior,  if  he  be  not  to  be  com- 
mended, you  much  less."  Glorious  men  are  the 
scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admiraticm  of  fools,  the 
idcdff  of  parasites,  and  slaves  of  dieir  own  Taunts. 

LV.    OP  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a 
man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage.  For 
some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  aflfect  honour  and 
reputation ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly  much 
talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired.  And  some, 
contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it; 
so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man  per- 
form that  which  hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or 
attempted  and  given  over;  or  hath  been  achieved,  but 
not  with  so  good  eireumstance :  he  shall  purchase 
more  honour  than  by  affecting  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  fioQower. 
If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions,  as  in  some  oae  at 
them  he  doth  content  every  ftetion  or  combination 
of  people,  the  music  will  be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an 
ill  husband  of  his  honour  that  entereth  into  any 
action,  the  failing  wherein  may  disgrace  him  more 
than  the  carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  htm. 
Honour  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another, 
hath  the  quickest  reflexion,  like  diamonds  cut  with 
fascets.  And  therefore  let  a  man  contend  to  excel 
any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  out^hoodng 
them,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow.  Discreet  follow- 
ers and  servants  help  much  to  reputation  :  "  omnis 
fema  a  domesticis  emanat."  Envy,  which  is  the 
canker  of  honour,  is  best  extinguished  by  declaring 
a  man's  self  in  his  ends,  rather  to  seek  merit  than 
fame ;  and  by  attributing  a  man's  soccesa  radier  to 
Divine  Providence  and  fdicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue 
or  policy.  The  true  marshalling  of  the  degrees  of 
sovereign  honoar,  are  these.  In  the  first  [^ce  are 
cooditores  imperionim,  founders  of  states  and  com- 
monwealths ;  such  as  were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Cesar, 
Ottoman,  Ismael.  In  the  second  place  are  legis- 
latores,  lawgivers,  which  are  also  called  second  found- 
ers, or  perpetui  principes,  because  they  govern  by 
their  ordinances,  after  they  are  gone :  such  were 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Justinian,  Edgar,  Alphoosus  of 
Castile,  the  wise,  that  made  the  Siete  partidas.  In 
the  third  place  are  liberatores,  or  salvatores ;  such 
as  compound  the  long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or  de- 
liver their  countries  from  servitude  of  strangers  or 
tyrants;  as  Augustus Cssar,Ve8pasianus,Amrdianus, 
Theodoricus,  King  Henry  the  seventh  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France.  In  the  fourth 
place  are  propagatores,  or  propugnatores  imperii, 
such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  thetr  territories, 
or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders.  And  in  the 
last  place  are  patres  patrie,  which  reign  juittly,  and 
make  the  times  good  wherein  they  live.  Both  which 
last  kinds  need  no  examples,  they  are  in  such  number. 
Degrees  of  honour  in  subjects  are ;  first,  pariicipes 
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curarum,  those  upon  whom  princes  do  discharge 
the  greatest  weight  of  their  affairs ;  their  right 
hands,  as  we  call  them.  The  next  are  duces  beUi, 
great  leaders ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and 
do  them  notiU)Ie  services  in  the  wars.  The  third 
are  gratiosi,  favoorites;  such  as  exceed  not  this 
scantling,  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign,  and  harmless 
to  the  people :  and  tibe  fourth,  negotiis  pares  {  such 
88  have  great  places  nnder  princes,  and  execute 
their  places  with  sufficiency.  There  is  an  honoar 
likewise,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest, 
which  happeneth  rarely;  that  is,  of  such  as  sacrifice 
themselves  to  death  or  danger  for  the  good  of  their 
country ;  as  was  M,  Regulus,  and  the  two  Decii. 

LVL    OF  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is 
jus  dicere,  and  not  jus  dare  ;  to  interpret  law,  and 
not  to  make  law,  or  give  law.  Else  will  it  be  like  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome;  which, 
under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  doth  not 
stick  to  add  and  alter ;  and  to  pronounce  that  which 
they  do  not  find ;  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  intro- 
duce nove%.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned 
than  witty ;  more  reverend  than  plansible ;  and  more 
advised  than  confident  Above  all  things,  integrity 
is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  "  Cursed,"  saith 
the  law,  "  is  he  that  removeth  the  land-mark."  The 
mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame  :  but  it  is  the 
unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land-marks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One 
foul  sentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul  ex- 
amples. For  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream  :  the 
other  corrupteth  the  fountain.  So  saith  Solomon ; 
"  Fons  turlMtas,  et  vena  corrupta,  est  Justus  cadens 
in  causft  su&  coram  adversario."  The  office  of  judges 
may  have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue ;  unto 
the  advocates  that  plead ;  mito  the  clerks  and  mi- 
nisters of  justice  underneath  them ;  and  to  the  so* 
vereign  or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  "  There 
be,"  saith  the  Scripture,  "  that  tnm  judgment  into 
wormwood and  surely  there  be  also  that  torn  it 
into  vinegar :  for  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  de- 
lays make  it  sour.  The  principal  duly  of  a  judge 
IB,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud ;  whereof  force  is  the 
more  pernicious  when  it  is  open  ;  and  fraud  when 
it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto  contentious 
suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  out  as  the  surfeit  of 
courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a  just 
sentence,  as  God  oseth  to  prepare  his  way,  by  rais- 
ing valleys  and  taking  dovn  hills ;  so  when  there 
appeareth  on  either  side  a  high  hand,  violoit  pro- 
secution, conning  advantages  taken,  combination, 
power,  great  counsel,  then  is  the  virtue  of  a  jndge 
seen,  to  make  inequality  equal;  that  he  may  plant 
his  judgment  as  upon  an  even  ground.  **  Qui  fiu^ 
titer  emungit,  elicit  sanguinem ;"  and  where  the 
wine-press  is  hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  wine, 
that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone.  Judges  must  beware 
of  hard  constructions  and  strained  inferences ;  for 
there  is  no  worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws ; 
especially  in  ease  of  laws  penal  they  ought  to  have 
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cm,  that  that  which  was  meant  for  terror  be  not 
tamed  into  rigour  i  and  that  th«y  bring  not  upon  the 
people  that  shower  whereof  the  Scripture  speakelh, 
**  pluet  super  eos  laqneo* :"  Tor  penal  laws  pressed 
are  a  shower  of  snares  npon  the  people.  Therefore 
let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  they  be  grown  onfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by 
wise  judges  confined  in  the  execution;  "Jadicis 
officium  e8t,atre8,ita  temporarerum,"  etc.  Incauses 
of  life  and  death,  judges  ougbt,  as  far  as  the  law 
permitteth,  in  justice  to  remember  mercy ;  and  to 
cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  but  a  merciful 
eye  upon  the  person. 

'  Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that 
plead:  patience  aud  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  es- 
sentia! part  of  justice  t  and  an  orer-speaking  judge 
is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge, 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due 
time  from  the  bar ;  or  to  show  quieknesi  of  conceit 
in  cutting  off  evidence  or  counsel  too  diort  t  or  to 
prerent  information  by  questions,  though  pertinent. 
The  pnrta  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four :  to  direct 
the  evidence ;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  im- 
pertineney  of  speech ;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
collate,  the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been 
said ;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence.  Whatsoever 
is  above  these  is  too  much  ;  and  proceedeth  either 
of  glory  and  willingness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience 
to  hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a 
stayed  and  equal  attention.  U  is  a  strange  thing  to 
see*  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  should  prevail 
with  judges ;  whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  in 
whose  seat  they  sit^  who  "  represseth  the  presump* 
tuoos,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest."  But  it  is 
more  strange  that  judges  should  have  noted  fovouN 
ites  ;  whieh  cannot  bnt  canse  multiplication  of  fees 
and  suspieion  of  bye-ways.  There  is  due  from  the 
judge  to  the  advocate  some  commendation  and 
gracing  where  causes  are  well  handled,  and  fairly 
pleaded ;  especially  towards  the  side  which  obtain- 
eth  not :  for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  con- 
ceit of  his  cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the 
public  a  civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  where  there 
appeareth  cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight 
informatiott,  indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold 
defence.  And  let  not  the  counsel  of  die  bar  chop 
with  the  judge,  nor  wind  himself  into  handling  of 
the  cause  anew,  ai^er  the  judge  hath  declared  his 
sentence :  but  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge 
meet  the  canse  half  way,  nor  give  occasion  to  the 
party  to  say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minis* 
ters.  The  place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place; 
and  therefore  not  only  the  bench,  hot  the  foot-pace, 
and  precincts,  and  purprise  thereof,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served without  scandal  and  cwruption.  For  cer- 
tainly "  grapes,"  as  the  Scripture  aaith,  "  will  not 
be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles :"  neither  can  jus- 
tice yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness,  amongst  the 
briers  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
and  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  subject 
to  four  bad  instruments.  First,  certain  persons  that 
BK  sowers  of  suits  t  which  make  the  court  swell, 
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and  flie  country  pine.  The  second  sort  is  of  those 
that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of  jurisdiction,  and 
are  not  truly  amici  curiffi,  but  parasiti  curiee,  in  puff- 
ing a  court  up  beycmd  her  bounds,  for  their  own 
scraps  and  advaiUage.  The  third  swt  is  of  those 
that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts; 
persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks 
aud  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and 
direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into 
oblique  lines  and  labyrinths.  And  the  fourth  is,  the 
poller  and  exacter  of  fees;  which  justifies  the  com- 
mon resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the 
bush,  whereunto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in 
weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece.  On 
the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  prece- 
dents, waiy  in  proceeding,  and  understanding  in  the 
huaness  of  the  conr^  is  an  excellent  finger  of  a 
cour^  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way  to  the 
judge  himsdC 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  Oie  sofe- 
reign  and  estate.  Judges  ought  above  all  to  remem- 
ber the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve  tables ; 
**  salus  populi  suprema  lex;"  and  to  know  that 
laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but 
things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired. 
Therefore  it  is  a  happy  thing  in  a  state  when 
kings  and  states  do  often  consult  with  judges  ;  and 
again,  when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  king 
and  state }  the  uie,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  in  business  of  state  i  the  other,  when 
there  is  some  eonsideratitm  of  state  intervenient  in 
matter  of  law.  For  many  times  the  things  deduced 
to  judgment  may  be  menm  and  tunm,  when  the  rea- 
lOD  ai^  eonseqnenee  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of 
estate :  I  caU  matter  of  estate,  not  only  the  parts  of 
sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great 
alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent ;  or  eoneemeth 
manifestly  any  great  portion  of  people.  And  let  no 
man  weakly  conceive,  that  just  laws  and  true  policy 
have  any  antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  sptriis 
and  sinews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let 
judges  also  remember,  that  Solomon's  throne  was 
supported  by  lions  on  both  sides ;  let  them  be  lions, 
but  yet  lions  under  the  throne ;  being  circumspect 
that  they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of 
sovereignty.  Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to 
them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use 
and  application  of  laws.  For  they  may  remember 
what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs, 
"  Nos  scimas  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo  quis  eA  uta- 
tur  legitime." 

LVIL    OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly,  is  but  a  bra- 
very of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles :  "  Be 
angry,  but  sin  not.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  anger."  Anger  must  be  limited  and  confined, 
both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first  speak,  bow 
the  natural  inchnation  and  habit,  to  be  angry,  may 
be  attempered  and  calmed.  Secondly,  how  the  par- 
ticular motions  of  anger  may  be  repressed,  or  at 
least  refrain^  from  doing  mischief.  Thirdly,  how 
to  raise  anger,  ok  appease  anger,  in  another. 
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For  ihe  first,  there  is  no  other  way,  but  to  medi- 
tate and  raminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger, 
how  it  troubles  man's  life.  And  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is 
thoroughly  over.  Seneca  soithi  That  anger  is  like 
ruin,  which  breaks  itielf  upon  that  it  Mis.  The 
Scripture  exhorteth  us  **  to  pOBBcaa  oar  souls  in 
patience."  Whosoever  is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of 
possession  of  his  soul.    Men  must  not  turn  bees ; 

 "  Animas^ue  in  vuloere  ponuot." 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it 
appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns  ;  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware,  that  they  carry  their 
anger  rather  with  scorn,  than  with  fear ;  so  that 
they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury,  than 
below  it.  Which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  a  man 
will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 

For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motives  of 
anger  are  chiefly  three.  First,  to  be  too  sensible  of 
hurt;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himself 
hurt :  and  th«refbre  tender  and  delicate  persons  must 
needs  be  oft  angry;  they  have  so  many  things  to 
trouble  them,  which  more  robust  natures  have  little 
sense  of.  The  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  con^ 
stmction  of  the  injury  offered  to  be,  in  the  circum- 
stances thereof,  fnll  of  contempt  For  contempt  is 
that  which  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  hurt  itself.  And  therefore  when  men 
are  ingenious  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  con- 
tempt, they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  Lastly, 
opinion  of  the  touch  of  a  man's  reputation  doth  mul- 
tiply and  sharpen  anger.  Wherein  the  remedy  is, 
that  a  man  should  have,  as  Comalvo  was  wont  to 
my,  "  telam  honoris  crossiorem."  But  in  all  re- 
firainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time ; 
and  to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportu- 
ni^  of  hia  revenge  is  not  yet  come :  but  that  he 
foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the 
mean  time,  and  reserve  it.  To  contain  anger  from 
mischief  though  it  take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two 
things  whereof  you  must  have  special  caution.  The 
one,  of  extreme  bittemcGS  of  words,  especially  if  they 
be  aculeate  and  proper;  for  communia  maledicta 
are  nothing  so  much :  and  again,  that  in  anger  a 
man  reveal  no  secrets;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit 
for  society.  The  other,  that  you  do  not  perempto- 
rily break  off,  in  any  business,  in  a  fit  of  anger; 
but  howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another ;  it 
Is  done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times.  When  men 
are  frowardest  and  worst  disposed,  to  incense  them. 
Again,  by  gathering,  as  was  touched  before,  all  tfiat 
you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt;  and  the 
two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries.  The  former  to 
take  good  timefi,  when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry 
business ;  for  the  first  impression  is  much.  And 
the  other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  con- 
struction of  the  injury  from  the  point  of  contempt; 
imputing  it  to  misnnderstandiog,  fear,  passion,  or 
what  you  will. 
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LVIII.    OP  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

St^omon  saltb,  "  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth to  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagtnatiMi,  that  all 
knowledge  waa  but  remembrance ;  so  Solomon  giv- 
eth  his  sentence,  *'  that  all  nove%  is  but  obUvim." 
Whereby  yon  may  see,  that  the  river  of  I«ethe  run- 
neth as  well  abora  ground  at  below.  There  is  an 
abstruse  astrologer,  that  saith,  if  it  were  not  for  two 
things  that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  fixed 
stars  ever  stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another, 
and  never  come  nearer  together,  nor  go  farther  asun> 
der;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually 
keepeth  time)  no  individual  would  last  one  moment 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  never  at  a  stay.  The  great  winding-sheets,  that 
bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  are  two :  deluges,  and 
earthquakes.  At  for  conflagrations,  and  great 
droughts,  they  do  merely  dispeople  and  destrc^. 
Phaeton's  car  went  but  a  day.  And  the  three  yea^ 
drooght  in  the  time  of  Elias,  was  but  particular,  and 
left  people  alive.  As  for  the  great  burnings  by 
lightnings,  which  are  often  in  the  West  ladies,  they 
are  but  narrow.  But  in  the  other  two  destructions, 
by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be  noted, 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  haptobe  reserved, 
are  commonly  ignorant  and  mountainous  people, 
that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  past;  so  that 
the  oblivion  is  all  one,  as  if  none  had  been  left  If 
you  consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a 
younger  people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world : 
and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  destruction  that 
hath  heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes, 
(as  the  .Egyptian  priest  told  Solon,  concerning  the 
island  (tf  Atiantis,  that  itwas  swallowed  by  an  earth- 
quake,) bnt  rather,  that  it  was  desolated  by  a  parti* 
eatar  deluge ;  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  those 
parts:  iHit,  on  the  other  side,  they  have  such  pour- 
ing rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes  like- 
wise, or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than  those  with 
us ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of  genera- 
tions of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  deluge  saved. 
As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the 
.  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  extinguish  the  memory 
of  things ;  traducing  Gregory  the  Great,  that  he 
did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  anti- 
quities ;  I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals  do  any  great 
effects,  nor  last  long ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the  former 
antiquities. 

The  vicinitnde  or  mntations  in  Ae  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  presmt  argnment  It  may 
be,  Platf^s  great  year,  if  the  world  should  last  so 
long,  would  have  some  effect,  not  in  renewing  the 
state  of  like  individuals,  (for  that  is  the  fume  of 
those,  that  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more 
accurate  influences  upon  these  things  below  than 
indeed  they  have,)  but  in  gross.  Cornels,  out  of 
question,  have  likewise  power  and  effect  over  the 
gross  and  mass  of  things :  but  they  are  rather  gaud 
upon,  and  waited  upon  in  their  journey,  than  wisely 
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obKTred  in  tbeir  eflteett ;  etpedally  in  their  respec- 
tiTe  e^cts ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  <iomet,  for  magni- 
tude, coloDF,  versioa  of  the  beams,  placing  in  the 
region  of  heaven,  or  lasting,  prodnceth  what  kinds 
6f  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  1  have  heard,  and  I  woald 
not  have  it  given  over,  but  wailed  upon  a  little. 
They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries,  I 
know  not  in  what  part,  that  every  five  and  thirty 
years,  the  same  kind  and  soit  of  years  and  weathers 
comes  about  agwn ;  a«  great  firost,  great  wet,  great 
droughts,  warm  winters,  summers  with  little  heat, 
and  the  like ;  and  they  call  it  the  prime.  It  is  a 
thing  1  do  the  rather  mention,  because,  computing 
baekwardSt  I  have  fhand  some  concnrrence. 

Bat  to  leave  these  pdnts  of  ^tnre,  and  to  come 
to  men.  The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  amongst 
men  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects  and  religions;  for 
those  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most  The  true  re- 
ligion is  built  upon  the  rock;  the  rest  are  tossed 
opon  the  waves  of  time.  To  speak  therefore  of  the 
causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give  some  counsel  con- 
cerning them,  as  far  as  the  weaknexs  of  human  judg- 
ment can  give  stay  to  so  great  revolutions  : 

"When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by 
discords ;  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal ;  and 
withfld  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barbar- 
ous, you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
aect;  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  extrava- 
gant and  strange  spirit  to  make  himself  author 
hereof:  all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet  pub- 
lished his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  proper^ 
ties,  fear  it  not ;  for  it  will  not  spread.  The  one  is 
the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing  of  authority  estab- 
lished ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than  that.  The 
other  is  the  giving  licence  to  pleasures  and  a  vo- 
luptuous life.  For  as  for  speculative  heresies,  such 
as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the 
Arminians,  though  they  work  mightily  upon  men's 
wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce  any  great  alterations 
in  stales;  except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil  occasions. 
There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of  new  sects : 
by  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  elo- 
quence and  wisdom  of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and 
by  the  sword.  For  mar^rdoms,  I  reckon  them 
amongst  miracles  j  because  Hiey  seem  to  exceed  the 
strength  of  htunan  nature ;  and  I  may  do  the  like 
of  superlative  and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects 
and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses ;  to  compound 
the  smaller  differences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not 
with  sanguinary  persecutions;  and  rather  to  take 
off  the  principal  authors,  by  winning  and  advancing 
them,  than  to  enrage  them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many ; 
but  chiefly  in  three  things :  in  the  seats  or  stages 
of  the  war;  in  the  weapons;  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  conducL  Wars,  in  ancient  timet  seemed  more 
to  move  from  east  to  west:  for  the  Persians,  As- 
syrians, Arabians,  Tartars,  which  were  the  invaders, 
were  all  eastern  pe(^>le.  It  is  true,  the  Gauls  were 
western;  but  we  read  but  of  two  incursions  of  theirs; 
the  me  to  Gallo-Giseia,  the  other  to  Rome.  But 
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east  and  west  have  no  certain  {xdnts  of  heaven ;  and 
no  mwe  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  east  or  west, 

any  certainty  of  observation.  But  north  and  south 
are  fixed ;  and  it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen, 
that  the  far  southern  people  have  invaded  the 
northern,  but  contrariwise;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  northern  tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the 
more  martial  region;  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars 
of  that  hemisphere,  or  of  the  great  continents  that 
are  upon  the  north;  whereas  the  south  part,  for 
ought  that  is  known,  is  almost  all  sea ;  or  (which 
is  most  apparent)  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts ; 
which  is  that  which,  without  aid  of  discipline,  doth 
make  the  bodies  hai^eat,  and  the  courages  wannest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state 
and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars.  For 
great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate  and  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  sub- 
dued, resting  upon  their  own  protecting  forces ;  and 
then  when  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to  min,  and  they  be- 
come a  prey.  So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne, 
after  Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather ; 
and  were  not  unlike  to  befall  to  Spain,  if  it  should 
break.  The  great  accessions  and  unions  of  king- 
doms do  likewise  stir  up  wars.  For  when  a  state 
grows  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that 
will  be  sure  to  overflow.  As  it  hath  been  seen  in  the 
states  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  others.  Look, 
when  the  wotM  hath  fewest  barbarons  people,  but 
such  as  commonly  will  not  marry  or  generate,  ex- 
cept they  know  means  to  live,  as  it  is  almoM;  every 
where  at  this  day,  except  Tartaiy,  there  is  no 
danger  of  inundations  of  people :  but  when  there 
be  great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  populate, 
without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it 
is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations ; 
which  the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do 
by  lot;  casting  lots  what  part  should  stay  at  home, 
and  what  should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  war- 
like state  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be 
sure  of  a  war.  For  commonly  such  states  are 
grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their  degenerating ;  and 
so  the  prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  en- 
courageth  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapon^  it  h&rdly  folleth  under  rule 
and  observation;  yet  we  see,  even  have  returns 
and  vicissitudes.  For  certain  it  is,  that  ordnance 
was  known  in  the  city  of  die  Oxidraees  in  India; 
and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  magic.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  use  of  ordnance  have  been  in  China  above 
two  thousand  years.  The  conditions  of  weapons, 
and  their  improvements,  are,  first,  the  fetching  afar 
off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger;  as  it  is  seen  in 
ordnance  and  muskets.  Secondly,  the  strength  of 
the  percussion ;  wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  ex- 
ceed all  arietations  and  ancient  inventions.  The 
third  is,  the  commodious  use  of  them  ;  as  that  they 
may  serve  in  all  weathers ;  that  the  carriage  may 
be  light  and  manageable ;  and  the  like. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war :  at  the  first,  men 
rested  extremely  upon  number;  they' did  put  the 
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wars  likewise  apoa  main  force  and  nlaar,  pointing 
days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  out  upon  an 
even  match  :  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in  rang- 
ing and  arr^ing  their  battles.  After,  they  grew  to 
Test  opon  number  raihcr  competent  than  vast;  they 
grew  to  advantages  of  place,  canning  diversions, 
and  the  like ;  and  they  grew  more  AiUul  in  the 
ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  n  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time  :  in  the  declining  age  of 
a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learn- 
ing hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 
almost  childish  :  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxu- 
riant and  juvenile :  then  its  strength  of  years,  when 
it  is  solid  and  reduced:  and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when 
it  waxeth  dry  and  exhaust  But  it  is  not  good  to 
look  too  long  upon  these  tumiogwheels  of  vicissitude, 
lest  we  become  giddy.  As  for  the  philology  of  them, 
that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and  dierefore  not  fit  for 
this  vritiDg. 

OP  A  KING. 

1.  A  king  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  onto  whom 
the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  great 
honour ;  bnt  withal  told  him,  he  should  die  like  a 
man,  lest  be  should  be  proud  and  flatter  himself  that 
God  hath  with  his  name  imparted  unto  bim  his  na- 
ture also. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  beholden 
unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and  they  do 
ordinarily  least  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  woold  not  feel  his  crown  too 
heavy  for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  he 
think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it 
is  made. 

4.  He  must  make  religion  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  balance  the  scale ;  for  he  that  cast- 
eth  in  religion  otdy  to  make  (he  scales  even,  his 
own  weight  is  contained  in  Aose  characters,  "  Mene, 
mene,  tekel,  upharsin,"  "  He  is  found  too  ligh^  his 
kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  him." 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religiMi  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  vend  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the 
supporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  must  be  able  to  give  counsel  himself,  but 
not  rely  thereupon ;  for  though  happy  events  justify 
their  counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil  event  of 
good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  suhject  than  a 
sovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  should 
not  run  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell  the 
water,  and  then,  as  papists  say  of  their  holy  wells, 
it  loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  lex 
loquens  himself,  but  because  he  animateth  the  dead 
letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his  sul^ects  prm- 
mio  et  pcena. 

9.  A  wise  king  most  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever  dangerous. 
It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  corporal, 
that  "  omnis  subita  immutatio  est  periculosa;"  and 
though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
fearful  apprehension ;  for  he  that  changeth  the  fon- 


damental  laws  of  a  kingdom,  thinketh  there  is  no 
good  title  lo  a  crown,  but  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice 
oppresseth  the  people ;  for  he  teaehedi  his  judges 
to  sen  justice }  and  "  pretio  parata  pretio  venditor 
jastitia." 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very 
regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a 
parsimonious;  foe  store  at  home  draweth  not  his 
contemplations  abroad :  but  want  sapplieth  itself  of 
what  is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way  :  a 
king  herein  must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  may 
justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved; 
and  be  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craft,  must  as  well 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved ;  yet  n<rt  loved  for  fear, 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemUe  Him 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  mani- 
festing the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  severe 
strc^  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this  not  to 
suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for  besides  that  the 
land  doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice  towards  sin 
doth  more  retard  the  afitetion  of  love,  than  the  ex- 
tent of  mercy  doth  inflame  it :  and  sore  wliere  lore  is 
[ill]  bestowed,  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers  [  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  dieir  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  pub- 
lic, should  not  be  over-strained  to  any  one  particular ; 
yet  that  his  more  special  favour  do  reflect  upon  some 
worthy  ones,  is  somewhat  necessary,  because  there 
are  few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things, 
if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  bnt  to  him  in- 
felix  felicitas. 

First,  that  simnlata  sanetitas  be  not  in  the  church ; 
fx  that  is  duplex  iniquitas. 

Seccmdly,  that  inotilis  squitas  sit  not  in  the  efaan- 
eeiy  j  for  Uiat  is  inepta  miserieordia. 

Thirdly,  that  ntilis  iniquitas  keep  not  Ae  ex- 
chequer ;  for  that  is  crudele  latrocinium. 

Fourthly,  that  fidelis  temeritas  be  not  his  general ; 
for  that  will  bring  but  seram  pmnitentiam. 

Fifthly,  that  infidelis  prudentia  be  not  his  secre- 
tary ;  for  that  is  anguis  sub  viridi  berba. 

To  conclude ;  as  be  is  of  the  greatest  power, 
so  he  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the 
servant  of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a 
calling  at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an 
atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF  FAME. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster.  They  describe 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly ;  and  in  part  gravely 
and  sententiously.  They  say.  Look,  bow  many 
feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  under- 
neath, so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  pricks 
up  so  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish :  there  follow  excellent  parables : 
as,  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going}  that  she 
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goeth  Qpoo  the  ground,  and  yet  faideth  her  head  in 
the  etoads }  that  in  the  day-tine  ahe  sitteth  in  a 
WBteh-tover*  and  flieth  most  by  night  i  that  ahe 
mingleth  things  d<ne  with  things  not  done ;  and  that 
she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities.  Bnt  that  which  pass* 
eth  all  the  rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  Earth, 
mother  of  the  giants,  thst  made  war  against  Jupter, 
and  were  by  him  destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger 
brought  forth  Fame;  for  certain  it  is  that  rebels, 
figured  by  the  giants,  and  seditions  femes  and  libels, 
are  but  brothers  and  sisters,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine. But  now  if  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and 
bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and  govern  her,  and 
with  her  fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it 
is  somewhat  worth.  But  we  are  infected  with  the 
style  of  the  poets.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad  and  a 
•erious  manner;  there  is  not  inalltbe  politics  a  place 
less  handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than 
this  of  fome.  We  wUl  therefore  speak  of  these 
points:  what  are  false  femes;  and  what  are  true 
ftmea ;  and  how  they  may  be  best  discerned ;  how 
fiunes  may  be  sown  and  raised)  how  they  may  be 
spread  and  mnltipUed ;  and  how  they  may  be 
checked  and  laid  dead.  And  other  things  coDeeming 
the  nature  of  ftme.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath  not  a 
great  part,  espedally  in  the  war.  Mucianus  undid 
ViteUiii%  by  a  bm  that  he  scattered,  that  Vitel. 


lius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of  Syria 
into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany  into 
Syria)  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infi- 
nitely inflamed.  Julius  Cesar  todc  Pompey  un- 
|worided,  and  laid  asleep  his  industry  and  prepara- 
tions, by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how 
Cteaar^s  own  soldiers  loved  him  not;  and  being 
wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
Italy.  Livia  settled  all  things  for  the  succession  of 
her  son  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving  out  that  her 
husband  Augustas  was  upon  recovery  and  amend- 
ment. And  it  is  a  usual  thing  with  the  bashaws, 
to  coneeal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk  from  the 
janisaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople  and  other  towns,  as  their  manner  is. 
Themistocles  made  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  post 
apace  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians 
had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  which 
he  had  made  athwart  the  Helle^nL  There  be  a 
thousand  snch  like  examples,  and  the  more  they  are 
the  less  they  need  to  be  repeated,  because  a  man 
meeteth  with  then  every  where :  therefore  let  all 
wise  govemws  have  as  great  a  watch  and  care 
over  hmea,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs 
themselves. 

{Tke  rett  wa»  not  finithtd.l 
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HIS  LORDSHIP'S  PREFACE. 

Julius  Casar  did  write  k  CQUeetion  of  apo|dithegni,  as  appean  in  an  epistle  of  Cieeioi  so  did  Ma- 
crobinB,  a  consular  man.  I  need  Bay  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  natore.  It  is  pity  Cesar's 
book  is  lost;  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch- 
and  Stobsus,  and  much  more  the  modem  ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent 
use.  They  are  mucrones  verborum,  pointed  speeches.  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,"  ssith 
Solomon,  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  salinas,  salt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  crf'i.and  sprinkle  it 
where  you  will.  They  serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They  serve  to  be  recited  upon  occasion 
of  themselves.  They  serve  if  yon  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and  make  them  your  own.  I  have,  for 
my  recreation  amongst  more  serious  studies,  collected  some  few  of  them  :*  therein  fanning  the  old; 
not  omitting  any  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good  t  not  for  the  meanness 
of  the  person,  but  because  they  are  dull  and  flat  i  and  ad^ng  many  new,  that  otherwise  woold  have  died. 


1 .  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  corona- 
tion, it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to  the  chnpel;  and 
in  the  great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  was 
well  known  to  her,  either  out  of  his  own  motion,  or 
by  the  instigation  of  a  wiser  man,  presented  her 
with  a  petition ;  and  before  a  great  number  of  coiu-- 
tiers,  besought  her  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  now 
this  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  principal 
prisoners  more  released  :  those  were  the  four  evan- 
gelists and  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long 
shut  op  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were  in  prison ; 
so  as  they  coald  not  converse  with  the  common 
people.  The  Queen  answered  very  gravely,  "  That 
it  was  best  first  to  inqnire  of  them,  wheUier  they 
would  be  released  or  no." 

3.  Queen  Ann  Bullcn,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  called  one  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  said  unto  him, 
"  Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  that  he  bath 
been  ever  constant  in  his  course  of  advancing  me : 
from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
chioness, and  from  a  marchioness  a  queen  ;  and  now, 
that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour, 
he  intends  to  crown  my  innoeency  with  the  gloiy  of 
martyrdom." 

*  This  GfdlectioD  bis  lordship  made  out  oC  his 


3.  His  majesty  James  the  first,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  having  made  unto  his  parliament  an  excel- 
lent and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus ;  "  I  have 
now  given  you  a  clear  mirrour  of  my  mind ;  use  it 
therefore  like  a  mirrour,  and  take  heed  how  you  let 
it  fall,  or  how  you  soil  it  with  your  breath." 

4.  A  great  oflScer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place ;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit  and 
means  making,  made  his  peace ;  whereup<ni  a  plea^ 
sant  fellow  said,  "  That  he  had  been  crushed,  but 
that  he  saved  himself  npon  his  horns.** 

5.  His  majesty  said  to  his  parliament  at  another 
time,  finding  there  were  some  causeless  jealousies 
sown  amongst  them ;  "  That  die  king  and  his  people, 
whereof  the  pariiament  is  the  representative  body, 
were  as  hnsband  and  wife;  and  therefm  that  of 
all  other  thinga  jealousy  was  between  than  most 
pernicious." 

6.  His  majesty,  when  he  thought  his  council 
might  note  in  him  some  variety  in  businesses,  though 
indeed  he  remained  constant,  would  say,  "That  the 
sun  many  times  shineth  watery ;  but  it  is  not  the 
sun  which  causeth  it,  but  some  cloud  rising  betwixt 
us  and  the  sun :  and  when  that  is  scattered,  the  sun 
is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his  former  brightness." 

7-  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  the  book  of  the 

memory,  without  turning  ssy  book.— Aairjf|r. 
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cardinal  Everenz,  who  had  in  a  grave  argument  or 
dirinily  s[ainkled  nwny  vitty  omamenta  of  poeiy 
and  hamanitjr,  gaith  |  **  That  these  flowers  were 
like  blue,  and  yellow,  and  red  flowers  in  the  com, 
which  make  a  pleasant  show  to  those  that  look  on, 
hot  they  hnrt  the  com." 

8.  Sir  Edward  Coke  being  vehement  against  the 
two  provincial  councils  of  Wales,  and  the  north, 
said  to  the  king ;  "  There  was  nothing  there  but  a 
kind  of  confusion  and  hotch-potch  of  jaatice  :  one 
while  they  were  a  star-chamber;  another  while  a 
king's  bench ;  another,  a  common  pleas  t  another,  a 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer."  His  majesty 
answered ;  "  Why,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  they  be  like 
houses  in  pn^ress,  where  I  have  not,  nor  can  have, 
such  distinct  rooms  of  state,  as  I  have  here  at 
Whitehall,  or  at  Hampttm-court." 

9.  The  commissioners  of  the  treasniy  moved  the 
king,  for  the  relief  of  his  estate,  to  disafforest  some 
forests  of  his,  ex{daining  themselves  of  soch  forests 
as  lay  ont  of  the  way,  not  near  any  of  the  king's 
houses,  nor  in  the  course  of  his  progress ;  whereof 
he  should  never  have  use  nor  pleasure.  *'  Why," 
saitfa  the  king,  "  do  you  think  that  Solomon  had  use 
and  pleasure  of  all  his  three  ^lundred  concubines  P" 

10.  His  majesty,  when  the  committees  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  presented  unto  him  the  instru- 
ment of  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  merry 
with  them ;  and  amon^t  other  pleasant  speeches, 
showed  unto  them  the  laird  of  Lawreston,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was  the  tallest  and  greatest  man  that  was 
to  be  seen,  and  said,  "  Well,  now  we  are  all  one, 
yet  none  of  yon  will  say  but  here  is  one  Scotchman 
greater  than  any  Englishman  )**  which  was  an 
ambigoons  speech ;  bnt  it  was  thought  he  meant  it 
of  himself. 

11.  His  majesty  wonld  say  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  when  they  sat  |ipon  any  great  matter,  and 
came  from  conncil  in  to  him,  "  Well,  you  have  sat, 
but  what  have  you  hatchedP" 

12.  When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  siege  from 
the  Grave,  the  then  secretary  came  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  queen,  having  first  intelligence  thereof, 
said  to  the  secretary,  "  Wot  you  what ;  The  arch- 
duke has  risen  from  the  Qrave."  He  answered, 
"  What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  P" 
The  qoeen,  repKed,  *'  Yes,  widiout  the  sound  of 
trumpet" 

13.  Qneen  Elisabeth  was  importaned  much  by 
ny  lord  of  Esse^  to  supply  divers  great  offices  that 
had  been  long  nidi  the  qneen  answered  nothing 
to  the  matter  i  bnt  rose  up  on  a  sudden,  and  said, 
**  I  an  sure  my  office  will  not  be  long  void."  And 
yet  at  that  time  there  was  much  speech  of  troubles, 
and  divisions  about  the  crown,  to  be  after  her 
decease ;  bnt  they  all  vanished ;  and  kin^  James 
came  in,  in  a  profound  peace. 

14.  The  council  did  make  remonstrnnce  unto 
queen  Elizabeth  of  the  continual  conspiracies  against 
her  life  ;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken, 
who  stood  ready  in  a  very  dangerous  and  suspicious 
manner  to  do  the  deed :  and  they  showed  her  the 
weapon  wherewith  he  thought  to  have  acted  it. 
And  therefore  they  advised  her  that  she  shonld  go 


less  abroad  to  take  the  air,  weakly  attended,  as  she 
used.  Bnt  the  queen  answered ;  "  That  she  liad 
rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  custody." 

is.  The  lady  Paget,  that  was  very  private  with 
qneen  Elizabeth,  declared  herself  much  against  the 
match  with  Monsieur.  After  Monsieur's  death,  the 
queen  took  extreme  grief,  at  least  as  she  made 
show,  and  kept  in  within  her  bed-chamber  and  one 
ante-chamber  for  three  weeks  space,  in  tcSien  of 
mourning :  at  last  she  came  forth  into  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  admitted  her  ladies  to  have  access 
unto  her ;  and  amongst  the  rest  my  lady  Paget  pre- 
sented herself,  and  came  to  her  vrith  a  smiling 
countenance.  The  queen  bent  her  brows,  and 
seemed  to  be  highly  .displeased,  and  said  to  her, 
"  Madam,  yon  are  not  ignorant  of  my  extreme 
grief,  and  do  yon  come  to  me  with  a  countenance  of 
joy  P"  My  lady  Paget  answered,  "  Alas,  if  it  please 
yonr  m^sty,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent 
firom  you  three  weeks,  bnt  that  when  I  see  you,  I 
must  look  cheerfully."  "  Ko,  no,"  said  the  queen, 
not  forgetting  her  former  averseness  to  the  match, 
"  yon  have  some  other  conceit  in  it,  tell  me  plainly." 
My  lady  answered,  "  I  must  obey  you ;  it  is  this.  I 
was  thinking  how  happy  your  majesty  was,  you 
married  not  Monsieor;  for  seeing  you  take  such 
thought  for  his  death,  being  but  your  friend ;  if  he 
had  been  yonr  husband,  sore  it  would  have  cost  you 
yonr  life." 

16.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
young  with  child ;  count  Soissons,  that  had  his  ex- 
pectation upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice  or  thrice 
thought  that  the  queen  Was  with  child  before,  said 
to  some  of  his  friends,  "  That  it  was  hut  with  a  pil> 
low."  This  had  someways  come  to  the  king's  ear; 
who  kept  it  till  such  time  as  the  qneen  waxed 
great :  then  he  called  the  count  of  Soissons  to  him, 
and  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly ; 
'*  Come,  cousin,  is  this  n  pillow?" — The  count  of 
Soissons  answered,  *•  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  pillow  for  all 
France  to  sleep  upon." 

17.  King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  was  so 
punctual  of  his  word,  after  it  was  once  passed,  that 
Ihey  called  him  "  The  king  of  the  faith." 

18.  The  said  king  Henry  the  fourth  was  moved 
by  his  parliament  to  a  war  against  the  protestants : 
he  answered,  **  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  1  will  make  every 
one  of  yon  captains;  you  shall  have  conpanies 
assigned  yon."  The  parliament  observing  where- 
unto  his  speech  tended,  gave  over,  and  deserted  his 
motion. 

1 9.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  the 
commission  of  sales,  "  That  the  commissioners  nsed 
her  like  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two  or  three 
great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all 
the  rest  were  little  ones  ;  so  they  made  her  two  or 
three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straightways." 

20.  Queen  Elizabelh  used  to  say  of  her  instnic- 
tions  to  great  officers,  "  That  they  were  like  to  gar- 
ments, strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did  by  and 
by  wear  loose  enough." 

21.  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble ;  and  that  he  and  those 
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that  dealt  for  him  would  talk  much  of  my  lord's 
friends,  and  of  his  enemies,  answered  to  one  of  them, 
*<  I  will  tell  you,  1  know  but  one  friend  and  one 
enemy  my  lord  hath,  and  that  one  friend  is  the 
queen,  and  that  one  enemy  ia  himself" 

22.  The  book  for  deposing  king  Bichard  the 
second,  and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Hayward,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  iiKensed 
queen  Klizabeth  ;  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon,  being 
then  of  her  counsel  learned,  Whether  there  were 
any  treason  contained  in  it  ?"  Who  intending  to  do 
him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take  off  the  queen's  bitter- 
ness with  a  merry  conceit,  answered,  "No,  Madam, 
for  treason  I  cannot  deliver  an  opinion  that  there  is 
any,  but  very  much  felony."  The  queen,  appre- 
hending it  gladly,  asked,  "How?  and  wherein?" 
Mr.  Bacon  answered,  **  Because  he  had  stolen  many 
of  his  sentences  and  cmceits  out  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus." 

23.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a  great 
oflBcerf  and  being  by  some,  that  canvassed  for  others, 
put  in  some  doubt  of  that  person  whom  she  meant 
to  advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon,  and  told  him, 
*'  She  was  like  one  with  a  lantbcvn  seeking  a  man 
and  seemed  unsatisfled  in  the  choice  she  had  of  a 
man  for  that  |dace.  Hr.  Bacon  answered  her, 
"  That  be  had  heard  that  in  old  time  there  was 
usually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the  day  of  doom, 
and  God  sitting  in  judgment,  and  St  Michael  by 
him,  with  a  pair  of  balances;  and  the  soul  and  the 
good  deeds  in  the  one  balance,  and  the  faults  and 
the  evil  deeds  in  the  other :  and  the  soul's  balance 
went  up  far  too  light.  Then  was  our  lady  painted 
with  a  great  pair  of  beads,  who  cast  them  into  the 
light  balance,  and  brought  down  the  scale  :  so,  he 
said,  place  and  authority,  which  were  in  her  ma- 
jesty's hands  to  give,  were  like  our  lady's  beads, 
which  though  men,  through  any  imperfectitms,  were 
too  light  before,  yet  when  they  were  cast  in,  made 
weight  competenL" 

24.  Qoeen  Elisabeth  waa  dilatory  enough  in  Buit% 
of  her  own  nature  t  and  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh 
being  a  wise  man,  and  willing  therein  to  fbed  her 
humour,  would  say  to  her ;  "  Madam,  you  do  well  to 
let  suitors  stay  i  for  I  shall  tell  you,  '  bis  dat,  qui 
cito  dat if  you  grant  them  speedily,  they  will  come 
again  the  sooner." 

25.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
grent  seal  of  England,  when  queen  Elizabeth  in  her 
progress  came  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  and  said 
to  him,  "  My  lord,  what  a  little  house  have  you 
gotten answered  her,  *'  Madam,  my  house  is  well, 
but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  too  great  for  my 
house." 

26.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament  between 
the  lords'  houae  and  the  bouse  of  commons,  about  a 
bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down  from  the  lords 
to  the  commoDB ;  which  bill  prayed.  That  the  lands 
of  aceountants,  whereof  they  were  seised  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office,  might  be  liable  to  their 
arrears  to  the  queen.  But  the  commons  desired. 
That  (he  bill  might  not  look  bock  to  accountants 
that  were  already,  but  extend  only  to  accountants 


hereafter.  But  the  lord  treasurer  said,  "  Why,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  had  lost  your  purse  by  the  way, 
would  you  look  forwards,  or  would  you  look  back  ? 
The  qoeen  hath  lost  her  purse." 

27.  The  lord  keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  my  lord  of  Leicester  ccmcem- 
ing  two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed  to  think 
wdl  of:  "  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  said  be,  the  one  is 
a  grave  counsellor;  the  oUier  is  a  proper  young 
man  I  and  so  he  will  he  as  long  as  he  lives.** 

38.  My  lord  of  Iieicester,  fovourite  to  queen 
Elisabeth,  was  making  a  large  chace  about  Com* 
bury-park ;  meaning  to  enclose  with  posts  and  rails; 
and  one  day  was  casting  op  his  charge  what  it 
would  come  to.  Mr.  Goldingham,  a  free  spoken 
man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord,  *'  Methinks 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work." 
"  Why.  Goldingham  P"  said  my  lord.  "  Many, 
my  lord,"  said  Goldingham,  "  count  you  bat  opMi 
the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing." 

29.  The  lord  keeper.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  qoeen  Elisabeth  of  one  of 
these  monopoly  licences  P  And  he  answered, 
*'  Madam,  will  yon  have  me  speak  the  truth  ? 
Lieentia  omnes  deterioKS  somns."  We  are  all  the 
worse  for  licences. 

30.  My  lord  of  Essex,  st  the  succour  <tf  Boan, 
made  twenty-fbiiT  knights,  which  at  that  time  waa  a 
great  namber.  Divers  of  those  gmtlemen  were  of 
weak  and  small  means ;  which  when  queen  Elisa- 
beth heard,  she  said,  "  My  lord  might  have  done 
well  to  have  built  his  alnW'house,  before  he  made 
his  knights." 

31.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  at  Paris  upon  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  treated  widi  the  king  and  queen-mother, 
and  some  other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both 
sides  were  agreed  upon  the  articles.  The  question 
was,  up<m  the  security  for  the  performance.  After 
some  particulars  propounded  and  rejected,  the  queeiK 
mother  said,  "  Why,  is  not  the  word  ol  &  king  suf- 
ficient security  f*  One  of  the  deputies  answered, 
"  No,  1^  St  Bartholomew,  M4dam." 

32.  There  was  a  French  gmtleman  speaking 
with  an  English,  of  the  law  Salique  g  that  wcmien 
were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France. 
The  English  said,  "  Yes;  but  that  was  meant  of  the 
women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as  claimed  by 
women."  The  French  gentleman  said,  "  Where  do 
you  lindthat  gloss?"  The  English  answered.  "  I'll 
tell  you.  Sir;  look  on -the  backside  of  the  record  of 
the  law  Salique,  and  there  you  shall  find  it  indorsed:" 
implying  there  was  nosneh  thing  as  the  law  Salique, 
but  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction. 

33.  A  friar  of  France,  being  in  an  earnest  dispute 
about  the  law  Salique,  would  needs  prove  it  by 
Scripture ;  citing  that  verse  of  the  Gospel ;  "  Lilia 
agri  ntm  laborant  neque  nent the  lilies  of  the  field 
do  neither  labour  nor  spin;  applyingit  thus:  That  the 
flowerde-lttces  of  France  cannot  descend,  neither  to 
the  distaff,  nor  to  the  spade :  that  is,  not  to  a  woman, 
nor  to  a  peasant. 

34.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in 
England,  divers  of  the  great  connsellns  were  pa^ 
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tented  horn  the  French  with  jewels :  the  lord  Heiuy 
Howard,  being  then  earl  of  Northamptai,  and  a 
coonsellor,  was  omitted.  Whereapcm  the  king  said 
to  him,  "  My  lord,  how  h^pens  it  that  you  have 
not  a  jewel  as  well  the  rest  P"  My  lord  answered, 
according  to  the  fkUe  in  Asop;  "  Nun  snm  Gallos, 
itaque  non  reperi  gemmam." 

35.  The  same  earl  of  Northampton,  then  lord 
privy  seal,  was  asked  by  king  James,  openly  at  the 
table,  where  commooly  h%  entertained  the  king-with 
discourse;  the  king  asked  him  upon  the  sudden, 
"  My  lord,  have  you  not  a  desire  to  see  Rome  P" 
My  lord  privy  sesl  answered,  "Yes  indeed,  Sir." 
The  king  said,  And  why  ?"  My  lord  answered. 
*■  Because,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  it  was  the  seat 
1^  the  greatest  monarchy,  and  the  seminary  of  the 
bravest  men  of  the  world,  whilst  it  was  heathen: 
and  then,  ieef»dly,  because  afterwards  it  was  the  see 
of  so  many  holy  bishops  in  &e  primltiTe  chorch, 
moat  of  them  martyrs."  The  king  would  not  give 
it  over,  but  said,  **  And  for  nothing  else  P"  My  lord 
answered,  "  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  for  two 
things  more :  the  one,  to  see  him,  who,  they  say, 
hath  BO  great  power  to  forgive  other  men  their  sins, 
to  confess  his  own  sins  up<Mi  his  knees  before  a 
chaplain  or  priest :  and  the  other,  to  hear  antichrist 
say  his  creed." 

36.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge 
tor  the  northern  circuit,  and  having  bronght  his 
trials  that  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  as  the 
passing  of  sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by  one 
of  the  malefectors  mightily  importuned  for  to  save 
his  Ufe ;  which  when  nothing  that  he  had  said  did 
Bvailt  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  account  of 
kindred.  ** Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge,  "how 
came  that  in  P**  "Why,  if  it  please  you,  my  lord, 
your  name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all 
ages  Hog  and  BacoD  have  been  so  near  kindred, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  separated."  "  Ay,  but,"  re- 
pUed  judge  Bacon,  "  yon  and  I  cannot  be  kindred 
except  yon  be  hanged ;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until 
it  be  well  hanged." 

37.  Two  scholars  and  a  coontryman  travelUng 
upon  the  road,  one  night  lodged  all  in  one  inn,  and 
supi»ed  together,  where  the  scholars  thought  to  have 
pot  a  trick  upon  the  couutryman,  which  was  thus  : 
the  scholars  appointed  for  supper  two  pigeons,  and 
a  fet  capon,  which  being  ready  was  brought  up,  and 
they  having  set  down,  the  one  scholar  took  up  one 
pigeon,  the  other  scholar  took  the  other  pigeon, 
thinking  therein  that  the  conntryman  should  have 
sat  still,  until  that  they  were  ready  for  the  carving 
of  the  capon ;  which  he  perceiving,  took  the  capon 
and  laid  it  on  his  trencher,  and  thus  said,  "  Daintily 
contrived,  every  man  a  bird." 

38.  Jack  Roberts  was  desired  by  his  tailor,  when 
the  reckoning  grew  somewhat  high,  to  have  a  bill 
of  his  hand.  Roberts  said,  "  1  am  content,  but  you 
must  let  no  man  know  it."  When  the  tailor  brought 
him  the  bill,  he  tore  it  as  in  choler,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Y'on  nse  me  not  well ;  you  promised  me  that  no 
man  should  know  it,  and  here  you  have  put  in, 
*Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents.*  " 

39.  Sur  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say  of  the 


ladies  of  queen  Elisabeth's  privy-chamber  and  bed- 
cham^r,  '*  that  they  were  like  witches,  they  could 
do  no  hor^  but  they  coold  do  no  good." 

40.  There  was  a  minister  deprived  for  inemfftr- 
mi^,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  "  that  if  they 
deprived  him,  it  should  cost  a  hundred  men's  Uvea." 
The  party  understood  it,  as  if,  being  a  turbulent  fel- 
low, he  would  have  moved  sedition,  and  complained 
of  him  ;  whereupon  being  convented  and  apposed 
upon  that  speech,  he  said  his  meaning  was,  "  that  if 
he  lost  his  benefice,  he  would  practise  physic,  and 
then  he  thought  he  should  kill  a  hundred  men  in 
time." 

41.  Secretary  Bourn's  son  kept  a  gentlemanV 
wife  in  Shropshire,  who  lived  from  her  husband,  with 
him:  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caused  her 
husband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home,  and 
offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  reparation: 
the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  to  take  his  ad- 
vice  upon  this  o^r,  telling  him,  "  that  his  wifb 
promised  now  a  new  Ufe ;  and,  to  tell  him  truth,  five 
hundred  pounds  would  ecmw  well  with  himj  and 
bendes,  that  smnetimes  he  wanted  a  woman  in 
his  bed."  "  By  my  troth,"  said  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
"  take  her  home,  and  take  the  money :  then  whereas 
other  cuckolds  wear  their  hwrns  plain,  you  may  wear 
yours  gilt." 

42.  When  Rabelais,  the  great  jester  of  France, 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  they  gave  him  the  extreme 
unction,  a  familiar  friend  came  to  him  afterwards, 
and  asked  him  how  he  did  ?  Rabelais  answered, 
"Even  going  my  journey^  they  have  greased  my 
boots  already." 

43.  Mr.  Bromley,  solicitor,  giving  in  evidence  for 
a  deed,  whioh  was  impeached  to  he  fraudulent,  was 
urged  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  with  his  pre- 
Bumption,  That  in  two  former  muta,  when  title  was 
made,  that  deed  was  passed  over  in  silence,  and 
some  other  conveyance  stood  upon.  Mr.  Justice 
Catline  taking  in  with  that  side  asked  the  stdicitor, 
"  I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Solicitor,  let  me  ask  you  a  fami- 
Uar  question  ;  I  have  two  geldings  in  my  stable  ;  I 
have  divers  times  bnsiness  of  importance,  and  still  I 
send  forth  one  of  my  geldings,  and  not  the  other ; 
would  you  not  think  1  set  him  aside  for  a  jade  P" 
"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Bromley,  "  1  would  think  yon 
spared  him  for  your  own  saddle." 

44.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell  to* 
wards  water ;  whereupon  it  was  after  said,  "that  if 
he  bad  lodted  into  the  water  he  might  have  seen  the 
stars,  but  looking  np  to  the  stars  he  eould  not  see 
the  water." 

45.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  she  to- 
wards morning  pretended  herself  to  be  ill  at  ease, 
desiring  to  lie  on  her  husband's  side ;  so  the  good 
man,  to  please  her,  came  over  her,  making  s<Hne 
short  stay  in  his  passage  over ;  where  she  had  not 
long  lain,  but  desired  to  lie  in  her  old  place  again  : 
quoth  he,  **  How  can  it  be  effected  P"  She  answered, 
"  Come  over  me  again."  "  I  had  rather,"  said  he, 
"  go  a  mile  and  a  half  about" 

46.  A  thief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  stealing 
a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged  many  things  in  his 
own  behalf  and  at  last  nothing  avaiUng,  he  txid  the 
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bench,  the  mare  rather  stole  him,  than  he  the  mare ; 
which  in  brief  he  thus  related :  That  passing  over 
Beveral  groands  about  his  lawful  occasitxu,  he  was 
punned  close  by  a  fierce  mastiff  d<^,  and  so  was 
forced  to  save  himself  by  leaping  over  a  hedge, 
which  being  of  an  agile  body  he  effected ;  and  in 
leaping,  s  mare  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  leaped  upon  her  back,  who  running  furiously 
away  with  him,  he  conld  not  by  any  means  stop  her, 
until  he  came  to  the  next  town,  in  which  town  the 
owner  of  the  mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken, 
and  here  arraigned. 

47-  Master  Mason  of  Trinity  college  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a  book  of 
him,  who  told  him,  "  1  am  loth  to  lend  my  books 
out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  tutor  to 
come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  chamber,  he  shall  as 
long  as  he  will."  It  was  winter,  and  some  days 
after  the  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Ma8<m  to  borrow 
his  belbws ;  but  Mr.  Mason  said  to  his  pupil,  "  I 
am  loth  to  lend  my  bellows  oat  of  my  cluunber,  but 
if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in  my 
chamber,  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

48.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  knowing  his  case  to  be  desperate,  instead  of 
pleading  he  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jesting, 
and  thus  said,  "  1  charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  to 
seize  and  take  away  that  man  (meaning  the  judge) 
in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  him." 

49.  In  Flanders  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and  killed 
him,  though  he  escaped  himself:  the  next  of  the 
Uood  prosecated  his  death  with  great  violence,  and 
when  he  was  offered  pecaniary  reeompence,  nothing 
would  serve  him  but  lex  talionis :  whereupon  the 
judge  said  to  him,  "  that  if  he  did  urge  that  sen- 
tence, it  mast  be,  that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  then  fall  down  upon  the  tiler." 

50.  A  rough-hewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
wise  just-ass  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  sent 
away  to  prison,  and  being  somewhat  refractory  after 
he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not  stir 
a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  saying,  "  it 
were  better  to  stand  where  he  was  than  go  to  a 
worse  place : "  the  justice  thereupon,  to  show  the 
strength  of  his  learning,  took  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  go  nogus  vogus,"  instead  of 
nolens  volens. 

51.  Francia  ttie  first  f>f  France  used  for  his  plea^ 
sure  sometiineB  to  go  di^fuised :  so  walking  one 
day  in  the  compaigr  <^  die  cardinal  of  Bourbon  near 
Paris,  he  met  with  a  peasant  with  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  upon  his  arm;  so  he  called  unto  him  and 
said;  "  By  our  lady,  these  be  good  shoes,  what  did 
they  cost  thee  ?"  The  peasant  said,  "  Guess."  The 
king  said,  "  I  think  some  five  sola."  Saith  the 
peasant,  "  You  have  lied  ;  but  a  carlois."  "  What, 
villain,"  said  the  cardinal  of  Bonrbon,  "  thou  art 
dead,  it  is  the  king."  The  peasant  replied ;  "  The 
devil  take  him  of  you  and  me,  that  knew  so  much." 

53.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome  that  was 
very  like  Augustus  Ceesar;  Augustas  iodk  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  aent  for  the  man,  mnA  asked  him, 


"  Was  your  mother  ever  at  Rome  f  "  He  answer* 
ed  ;  "  No,  Sir,  but  my  father  was." 

53.  A  physician  advised  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes,  that  he  should  abstain  from  wine  i  but  the 
patient  said,  I  think,  rather,  Sir,  from  wine  and 
water;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  bine  eyes,  and 
I  have  seen  water  come  forth,  but  never  wine." 

54.  A  debauched  seaman  being  brought  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  account  of  swearing, 
was  by  the  justice  commanded  to  depout  his  fine 
in  that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two  shillings; 
he  thereupon  plucking  out  of  his  pocket  half  a 
crown,  asked  the  justice  what  was  the  rate  he  was 
to  pay  for  cursing ;  the  justice  told  him  six-pence; 
quoth  he,  "Then  a  pox  take  you  all  for  a  company 
of  knaves  and  fools,  and  there's  half  a  crown  for  yoo, 
1  will  never  stand  changing  of  money." 

55.  Augustus  Cssar  was  invited  to  supper  ose 
of  his  old  friends,  that  had  conversed  with  faim  in 
his  less  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  entertain- 
ment ;  whereupon  at  his  gmng  away,  he  said,  **  I 
did  not  know  that  yon  and  I  were  so  fiimiliar." 

56.  Agatboeles,  after  he  had  taken  Syracuse,  the 
men  whereof,  during  the  siege,  had  in  a  bravery 
spoken  of  him  all  the  villany  that  might  be,  add 
the  Syracusans  for  slaves,  and  said;  "  Now  if  you 
use  such  a'ords  of  me,  I  will  tell  your  masters  of 
yon." 

57.  Dtonysius  the  elder,  when  he  saw  his  son  in 
many  things  very  inordinate,  said  to  him,  **  Did  you 
ever  know  me  do  such  things  P"  His  son  answer* 
ed,  "  No,  but  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to  your  father." 
The  father  replied,  "  No,  nor  you,  if  you  take  these 
courses,  will  have  a  tyrant  to  your  son," 

58.  Calltsthenes,  Uie  philosopher,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  hated  the  king,  being  asked 
by  one,  how  one  should  become  the  faraousest  man 
in  the  world,  answered,  "By  taking  away  him  thatis." 

59.  Agesilaus,  when  one  told  him  there  was  one 
did  excellently  counterfeit  a  nightingale,  and  would 
have  had  him  hear  him,  said;  "  Why  I  have  heard 
the  nightingale  herself." 

60.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of  a 
servant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen  by  the  heels,  thinking 
to  bend  htm  to  his  servant's  desire ;  but  the  fellow 
being  stubborn,  the  servant  came  to  his  lord,  and 
told  him,  "  Your  lordship,  1  know,  hath  gone  as  for 
as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not ;  for  yonder  fel- 
low is  more  perverse  than  before."  Said  ray  lord, 
'*  Let^s  fbrget  bim  a  while,  and  then  he  will  remem- 
ber himself." 

61.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  told 
him,  that  he  had  brought  his  lord^ip  a  dainty 
white  palfrey,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way.  Saith 
the  cardinal  to  him,  "  I'll  tell  thee  what  dion  shalt 
do;  go  to  such  a  cardinal,  and  such  a  cardinal," 
naming  him  half  a  dozen  cardinals,  and  tell  them  as 
much ;  and  bo  whereas  by  thy  horse,  if  he  had  been 
sound,  thou  cooldest  have  pleased  but  one,  with  thy 
lame  horse  thou  mayest  please  half  a  dozen." 

62.  A  witty  rogue  coming  into  a  lace-shop,  said, 
he  had  occasion  for  some  lace ;  choice  whereof 
being  showed  him,  he  at  last  pitched  upcm  oae 
pattern,  and  asked  them,  how  mueh  they  wooild  have 
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for  so  mach  aa  would  reai^  from  ear  Lo  ear,  for  so 
mach  he  had  occ&sioD  for.  They  told  him,  for  so 
much :  so  some  few  words  passing  between  them,  he 
at  last  agreed,  and  told  down  his  money  for  it,  and 
began  to  measure  on  his  own  head,  thus  saying ; 
"  One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other  is  nailed  to  the  pil- 
lory in  Bristol,  and  I  fear  yon  have  not  90  mach  of 
this  lace  by  yon  at  pment  as  wiU  perfect  my 
bargain ;  therefore  this  piece  of  lace  shall  suffice  at 
present  in  part  of  payment,  and  [Hvnde  the  rest  with 
all  expedition."  * 

63.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that  he 
had  with  the  LacediemoDians  for  peace,  in  which 
question  was  about  security  for  observing  the  same, 
said,  "  The  Athenians  would  not  accept  of  any 
security,  except  the  Lacedemonians  did  yield  up 
onto  them  those  things,  whereby  it  might  be  mani- 
fest, that  they  could  not  hurt  them  if  they  would." 

64.  Euripides  would  say  of  persons  that  were 
beautiful,  and  yet  in  some  years,  "  In  fairest  bodies 
not  only  the  spring  ii  pleasant  but  also  the  autumn." 

65.  There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by  his 
general  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  to  achieve 
the  enterprise;  the  captain  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  ap- 
pmntbnt  half  so  many."  "WhyP"  saiih  the  gene 
rsL  The  ca^in  anslmed,  **  Beeanse  it  is  better 
fewer  die  than  more." 

66.  There  was  a  harlnnger  who  had  lodged  a 
gentleman  in  a  rery  ill  room,  who  expostulated  with 
him  somewhat  rudely ;  but  the  harbinger  carelessly 
said;  "You  will  take  pleasure  in  it  when  you  are 
out  of  it." 

67-  There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  "  Love  without 
end  hath  no  end;"  meaning,  that  if  it  were  began 
not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  last. 

68.  A  woman  being  suspected  by  her  husband  for 
dishonesty,  -and  being  by  him  at  last  pressed  very 
bard  about  it,  made  him  quick  answer  with  many 
protestations,  "  that  she  knew  no  more  of  what  he 
said  than  the  man  in  the  moon."  Now  the  captain 
of  the  ship  called  the  Moon  was  the  rery  man  she  so 
Doch  loved. 

69.  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  battle, 
and  that  it  was  reproached  to  him,  said,  "  that  he 
that  flies  might  fight  again." 

70.  Gonsalvo  would  say,  "  The  honour  of  a 
soldier  ought  to  be  of  a  strong  web ;"  meaning,  that 
it  should  not  be  so  fine  and  curious,  that  every  little 
disgrace  should  catch  and  stick  in  it,  ■ 

71.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought  be- 
fore the  chamberlain  by  his  master  for  the  sin  of 
incontinency,  even  with  his  own  mistress,  the  cham- 
berlain thereupon  gave  faim  many  christian  exhort- 
ations ;  and  at  last  he  mentioned  and  pressed  the 
chastity  of  Joseph,  when  his  mistress  templed  him 
with  the  like  crime  of  incontinency.  **  Ay,  Sir," 
said  the  appreidice;  "  but  if  Jos^h's  mistress  bad 
been  as  handsome  as  mine  is,  he  could  not  have 
fotbome." 

72.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  "  Love  as  if  you  should 
hereafter  hate ;  and  hate  as  if  you  should  hereafter 

hvf." 

73.  Cioeas  was  an  excellent  orator  and  statesman, 
uid  principal  friend  and  counsellor  to  Pyrrhnsj  and 


falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  discerning  the 
king's  endless  ambition;  Pyrrhus  opened  himself 
unto  him,  that  he  intended  first  a  war  upon  Italy, 
and  hoped  to  achieve  it:  Cineas  asked  him,  "  Sir, 
what  will  you  do  then  ?"  "  Then,"  saith  he,  "  we 
will  attempt  Sicily."  Cineas  said,  "  Well,  Sir, 
what  then  P"  Said  Pyrrhus,  "  If  the  gods  favour 
us,  we  may  eonqner  AfHca  and  Carthage."  **  What 
then,  Sir  P"  saith  Cineas.  "  Nay,  then,"  saith 
Pyrrhus,  "  we  may  take  our  res^  and  sacrifice  and 
feast  every  day,  and  make  merry  tdth  our  friends." 
"  Alas,  Sir,"  said  Cineas,  "  may  we  not  do  so  now 
without  all  this  ado?" 

74.  Lamia  the  courtesan  had  all  power  with 
Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  her  instiga- 
tions he  did  many  unjust  and  cruel  acts ;  whereupon 
Lysiroachus  said,  "  tfiat  it  wu  the  first  time  that 
ever  he  knew  a  whore  play  in  a  tragedy." 

75.  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend, 
"  What  think  you  of  one  who  was  taken  in  the  act 
and  manner  of  adultery  P"  The  other  answered 
*'  Marry,  I  think  he  was  slow  at  despatch." 

76.  Epaminondas,  when  bis  great  friend  and  col- 
league in  war  was  suitor  to  him  to  pardm  an 
offender,  deiued  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  concubine 
of  his  made  the  same  sait,  he  granted  it  to  her ; 
which  when  Pelopidas  seemed  to  take  unkindly,  he 
said,  "  Such  suits  are  to  be  granted  to  whores,  hat 
not  to  personages  of  worth." 

77.  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should 
marry,  said ;  "  Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not 
at  all." 

7S.  A  company  of  scholars  going  together  to  catch 
conies,  carried  one  scholar  with  them,  which  had  not 
much  more  wit  than  he  was  born  with  j  and  to  him 
they  gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should 
be  silent,  for  fear  of  scaring  them.  But  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  before  the  rest,  but  he 
cried  aloud,  "  Ecce  multi  cunicnli,"  which  in  Eng- 
lish signifies,  "  Behold  many  conies ;"  which  he  had 
no  sooner  said,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows ; 
and  he  being  checked  by  them  f<nr  it,  answered, 
'*  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought  fliat  the  rabbits 
understood  Latin  P" 

79.  A  Welchman  being  at  a  sessions-house,  and 
seeing  the  prisoners  hold  up  hands  at  the  bar, 
related  to  some  of  his  acquaintance  there,  "  that  the 
judges  were  good  fortune-tellers ;  for  if  they  did  but 
look  upon  their  hands,  they  could  certainly  tell 
whether  they  should  live  or  die." 

80.  Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and 
orators  and  counsellors  to  the  winds :  for  that  the 
sea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not 
trouble  it. 

81.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
DelphoB  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which  he 
wonid  put  from  himself  ironically,  sajing,  «  there 
would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle,  except 
this;  that  he  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it;  and  others 
were  not  wise,  and  knew  it  not." 

82.  Socrates,  when  there  was  showed  him  the 
book  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure,  and  was  asked  hin 
opinion  of  it,  answered ;  Those  things  which  I 
understood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  so  were  those 
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I  undentood  not;  bat  they  require  a  diver  of 
Delos." 

83.  Bion  asked  an  envioiu  mftn  that  was  very 
sad,  "  what  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what 
good  had  befallen  unto  another  man  ?" 

84.  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  the  people 
flocked  about  him,  and  that  one  said  to  him,  "  The 
people  come  wondering  about  you  as  if  it  were  to 
see  B<Hne  strange  beast !"  "  No,"  saith  he,  "  it  is  to 
see  a  man  which  Dit^enes  sought  with  his  lanthom 
at  noon-day." 

85.  A  man  being  very  jealoas  of  his  wife,  inso- 
much  that  which  way  soever  she  went,  he  would  be 
prying  at  her  heels ;  and  she  being  so  grieved 
therrat,  in  plain  terms  tdd  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not 
for  the  fiiture  leave  off  his  proceedings  in  that 
nature  she  would  graft  such  a  pair  of  faons  upon 
his  head,  that  should  hinder  him  from  cmoing  out 
of  any  door  in  the  house." 

86.  A  citisen  of  London  passing  the  streets  very 
hastily,  came  at  last  where  some  stop  was  made  by 
carts ;  and  some  gentlemen  talking  together,  who 
knew  him :  where  being  in  some  passion  that  he 
could  not  suddenly  pass,  one  of  them  in  this  wise 
spoke  unto  him ;  "  that  others  had  passed  by,  and 
there  was  room  enough,  only  they  could  not  tell 
whether  their  horns  were  so  vide  as  his." 

87.  A  tinker  passing  Cheapside  with  his  usual 
tone,  **  Have  yon  ftny  work  for  a  tinker?"  an  ap- 
prentice standing  at  a  door  opposite  to  a  pillory 
there  set  up,  called  the  tinker,  wiUi  an  intent  to  pot 
a  jest  upon  him,  and  told  him,  **  that  he  shoald  do 
very  well  if  he  woald  stop  those  two  holes  in  the 
pillory  to  which  the  tinker  answered,  **  that  if  he 
would  put  in  his  head  and  ears  a  while  in  that  pil- 
lory, he  would  bestow  both  brass  and  nails  upon 
him  to  hold  him  in,  and  give  him  his  laboor  into 
the  bargain." 

88.  A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man, 
was  observed  on  the  day  of  marriage  to  be  some- 
what moody,  as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums, 
which  one  of  her  bridemen  observing,  bid  her  be 
cheery ;  and  told  her  moreover,  "  that  an  old  horse 
would  hold  ont  as  long,  and  as  well  as  a  young  one, 
in  travel."  To  which  she  answered,  stroking  down 
her  belly  with  her  hand,  "Butnotinthisroad^Sir." 

89.  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  follow  that 
was  a  very  good  archer ;  he  was  abosed  grossly 
by  another,  and  moaned  himself  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  then  a  scholar,  and  asked  his  advice,  what 
he  should  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had  been  offered 
him ;  Raleigh  answered,  **  Why,  challenge  him  at 
a  match  of  shooting." 

90.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  much 
esteemed  by  queen  Elisabeth,  but  not  preferred, 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of  bishops ; 
he  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature  :  he  came  one  day 
to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to  say  to 
him,  "  I  like  thee  the  better,  Whitehead,  becaose 
thou  livest  unmarried."  He  answered,  "  In  troth. 
Madam,  I  like  you  the  worse  for  the  same  cause." 

91.  Dr.  Land  said,  "that  some  hypocrites  and 
seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their  heads 
like  bulmshes,  were  like  the  little  images  that  they 


place  in  the  very  bowing  of  Ae  vaults  of  chnrcbeSr 
that  look  as  if  they  held  up  Ae  ehnrch,  bat  are  bat 
puppets." 

92.  A  nobleman  of  this  nation,  fomoualy  known 
for  his  mad  tricks,  on  a  time  having  taken  physic, 
which  he  perceiving  that  it  began  well  to  work, 
called  up  his  man  to  go  for  a  chimrgeon  presently, 
and  to  bring  his  instruments  with  him.  The  chi- 
mrgeon comes  in  all  speed;  to  whom  my  lord 
related,  that  he  found  himself  much  addicted  to 
women,  and  therefore  it  was  his  will,  that  the  canae 
of  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  therefore  com- 
manded him  forthwith  to  prepare  his  instmments 
ready  for  to  geld  him  :  so  the  chimigeMi  forthwith 
prepares  accordingly,  and  my  lord  told  him  tliat  he 
would  not  see  it  done,  and  that  therefore  he  shonld 
do  his  wwk  the  back  way ;  so,  both  parties  being 
contented,  my  lord  makes  ready,  and  holds  up  his 
a — ;  and  when  he  perceives  the  chirurgeon  very 
near  him,  he  lets  fly  full  in  his  face ;  which  made 
the  chirurgeon  step  back,  but  coming  presently  tm 
again,  **  Hold,  hold,"  saith  my  lord,  *'  I  will  better 
consider  of  it,  for  1  see  the  retentive  faculty  is  very 
weak  at  the  approach  of  such  keen  instruments."  . 

93.  There  was  a  cursed  page  that  his  master 
whipt  naked,  and  when  he  had  been  whipt,  woald 
not  put  on  his  clothes :  and  when  his  master  bade 
him,  said,  "  Take  them  you,  for  they  are  the  hang> 
man's  foes." 

94.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  west  eoontry,  that 
gave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most  of 
the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabouts,  aad  amongst 
others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable  good 
housewife ;  and  in  the  morning  betimes  she  called  to 
one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to  the  swtne,  and  asked, 
"  Are  the  pigs  served  ?"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  chamber 
was  fast  by  the  lady's,  so  >as  he  heard  her :  a  little 
before  dinner,  the  lady  came  down  in  great  state 
into  the  great  chamber,  which  was  full  of  gentle- 
men :  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  set  eye 
upon  her,  *'  Madam,"  saith  he,  "  are  the  pigs 
served?"  The  lady  answered,  "  Tou  know  best 
whether  you  have  had  yoin-  breakfast" 

95.  There  were  fishermen  drawing  the  river  at 
Chelsea :  Mr.  Bacon  came  thither  chance  in  the 
afternoon,  and  offered  to  buy  their  draught:  they 
were  willing.  He  bAbA  them  what  they  would 
take  ?  They  asked  thirty  shillings.  Mr.  Bacon 
offered  them  ten.  They  refused  it  Why  then, 
saith  Mr.  Bacon,  I  will  be  only  a  looker  on.  They 
drew,  and  catched  nothing.  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  Are 
not  yoD  mad  fellows  now,  that  might  have  had  an 
angel  in  your  purse,  to  have  made  merry  withal, 
and  to  have  warmed  you  throughly,  and  now  you 
must  go  home  with  nothing.  Ay  bnt,  saith  the 
flshermen,  we  had  hope  then  to  make  a  better  gain 
of  it.  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  "  Well,  my  master,  then  I 
will  tell  you,  hope  is  a  good  break&s^  but  it  is  a 
bad  supper." 

96.  A  tody  walking  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  Gray's 
Inn  walks,  a^ed  him.  Whose  that  piece  of  groiind 
lying  next  under  the  walls  was  ?  He  answered, 
"  Theirs,"   Then  she  asked  him.  If  those  fielcb 
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beT<»id  the  walks  vere  thein  too  P  He  answeretl, 
"  Yes,  Madam,  those  are  awn,  M  you  are  our^  to 
look  CD,  and  no  more."  ' 

97.  His  lordship,  when  he  was  newly  made  lord 
keeper,  was  in  Gray's  Ion  walks  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  one  came  and  told  him,  thiit  the  earl  of 
£xetcr  was  aboTO.  He  c(mtinned  open  occasion 
■till  walking  a  good  while.  At  last  when  he  came 
npk  my  lord  oC  Exeter  met  him,  and  said;  **  My 
Lxd,  I  have  made  a  great  ventore,  to  come  ap  so 
high  stairs,  being  a  goaty  man."  His  lordship  an- 
swered ;  "  Pardm  me,  my  lord,  I  have  made  the 
greatest  venture  of  all )  fiv  I  have  v«itnred  opon 
yoar  patience." 

98.  When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  the  king's 
attorney.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  put  up  from  being 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  common  pleas,  to  be  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench ;  which  is  a  place 
of  greater  honour,  but  of  less  pro6t ;  and  withal  was 
made  privy  connsellor.  After  a  few  days,  the  lord 
Coke  meeting  with  the  king's  attorney,  said  unto 
him;  Mr.  Attorney, this  is  all  your  doing :  itisyoa 
that  have  made  this  stir.  Mr.  Attorney  answered; 
"  Ah  1  my  lord,  year  lordship  all  this  while  hath 
grown  in  breadth [  you  mast  needs  now  grow  in 
height  or  else  yon  would  be  a  monster." 

99.  Ooe  day  queen  Eliuibeth  icAd  Mr.  Bacon, 
that  my  lord  of  Essex,  after  great  protestation  of 
penitence  and  affection,  fell  in  the  end  but  upon  the 
suit  of  renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.  He 
answered ;  "  I  read  that  in  nature  there  be  two  kinds 
of  motions  or  appetites  in  sympathy  ;  the  one  as  of 
iron  to  the  adamant,  for  perfection  ;  the  other  as  of 
the  vine  to  the  stake,  for  sustentation;  that  her 
majesty  was  the  one,  and  his  suit  the  other." 

too.  Mr.  Bacon,  after  he  had  been  vehement  in 
parliament  against  depopulation  and  enclosures; 
and  that  so<m  after  the  queen  told  him  that  she  had 
referred  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Mill's  cause  to  certain 
counsellors  and  judges ;  and  asked  him  how  he  liked 
of  it  ?  answered,  "  Oh,  Madam,  my  mind  is  known; 
I  am  against  all  enclosure^  and  especially  against 
enckwed  jostiee." 

101.  When  Sir  Nieh<^s  Bacon  the  lord  keeper 
lived,  every  roan  in  Gorfaambary  was  served  with  a 
pipe  of  water  from  the  p<md8,  distant  about  a  mile 
oS.  In  the  life-time  of  Mr.  Anthony  Bactm,  the 
water  ceased.  After  whose  death,  his  lordship 
coming  to  tbe  inheritance,  could  not  recover  the 
water  without  infinite  charge :  when  he  was  lord 
chancellor,  be  built  Yerulam  house,  close  by  the 
pond- yard,  for  a  place  of  privacy  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  despatch  any  urgent  business.  And  being 
asked,  why  he  built  that  house  there ;  his  lordship 
answered,  "  that  since  he  could  not  carry  the  water 
to  his  house,  he  would  carry  his  house  to  the 
water." 

102.  When  my  lord  president  of  the  council  came 
first  to  be  lord  treasurer,  he  complained  to  my  lord 
chancellor  of  the  troublesomeness  of  the  place ;  for 
that  the  exchequer  was  so  empty ;  the  lord  chan- 
cellor answered,  "  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  far 
now  you  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  badness  at 
the  Itrat." 


103.  When  his  lordship  was  newly  advanced  to 
the  great  seal,  Gondomar  came  to  visit  him.  My 
lord  said,  that  he  was  to  thank  God  and  the  king 
for  that  honour ;  but  yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the 
burden,  he  could  very  willingly  forbear  the  honour ; 
and  that  he  formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same 
continued  with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life.  Gon- 
domar answered,  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale  of  an 
old  rat,  that  wonld  needs  leave  the  worU,  and  ac- 
quainted the  young  rata  that  he  would  retire  into 
his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitarily ;  and  would 
enjoy  no  morecomfbrt;  and  comman^d  them  upon 
his  high  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to  come  in  unto 
him.  They  forbore  two  or  three  days;  at  last,  one 
that  W9$  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  incited  some  of 
his  fellows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  he  would  venture 
to  see  how  his  father  did ;  for  he  might  be  dead. 
They  went  in,  and  found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  Parmesan  cheese.  80  he  applied 
the  &ble  after  his  witty  manner. 

104.  Rabelais  tells  a  tale  of  one  that  was  very 
fortunate  in  compounding  differences.  His  son  un- 
dertook the  said  course,  but  could  never  compound 
any.  Whereupon  he  came  to  his  father,  and  asked 
him  ;  what  art  he  had  to  reconcile  differences?  He 
answered  t  **  he  had  no  other  but  this :  to  watch 
when  the  two  parties  were  much  wearied,  and  their 
hearts  were  too  great  to  seek  reconcilement  at  one 
uuMhei's  hands ;  then  to  be  a  meaiu  betwixt  them, 
and  upon  no  o^er  temit."  After  trhieh  the  son 
went  home,  and  prospered  in  the  same  undertakings. 

105.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  stew- 
ard of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  snch  as 
he  could  not  bold  out  therewith.  The  bishop  asked 
him,  wherein  it  chiefly  arose  ?  His  steward  told 
him,  in  the  multitude  of  his  servants.  The  bishop 
bade  him  to  make  him  a  note  of  those  that  were 
necessary,  and  those  that  might  be  spared.  Which 
he  did.  And  the  bishop  taking  occasion  to  read  it 
before  most  of  his  servants,  said  to  his  steward, 
"  Well,  let  these  remain  because  I  have  need  of 
them;  and  these  other  also  because  they  have  need 
of  me." 

1 06.  Mr.  Marbniy  the  preacher  would  say,  **  that 
God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked  men,  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  np,  till  they  get  them  at  a  gate.  So  wicked 
men  will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death." 

107.  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  very  poor 
man's  son,  and  his  father's  house  ill  thatched,  so 
that  the  sun  came  in  in  many  places,  would  sport 
with  his  ignobility,  and  say,  "  that  he  was  nato  di 
casa  illustre;  son  of  an  illustrious  house." 

108.  When  the  king  of  Spain  conquered  Portugal, 
he  gave  special  charge  to  his  lieutenant,  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  spoil,  lest  he  should  alienate  the 
hearts  of  the  people :  the  army  also  suffered  much 
scarcity  of  victual.  Whereupon  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers would  afterwards  say,  "  that  they  bad  won  the 
king  H  kingdom  on  earth,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
used  to  be  won :  by  fiuting  and  abetaining  from 
that  which  is  another  man's." 

109.  They  feigned  a  tale  of  Sfxtus  Qointus, 
whom  they  call  Siie-aee,  that  after  hia  death  .he 
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went  to  hell,  and  the  porter  of  hell  raid  to  him, 
"  Yott  have  some  reason  to  offer  yourself  to  this 
place,  because  you  were  a  widted  man  t  but  ytt,  be- 
cause you  were  a  pope,  I  have  order  not  to  receive 
you :  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  purgatory  ;  yoa 
may  go  thither.'*  So  he  went  awny,  and  sought 
about  a  great  while  for  purgatory,  and  could  And 
no  such  place.  Upon  that  he  took  heart,  and  went 
to  heaven,  and  knocked  t  and  St.  Peter  asked,  "  Who 
was  there  ?  "  He  said,  "  Sixtos  pope."  Where- 
unto  SL  Peter  said,  "  Why  do  you  knock?  you  have 
the  keys."  Sixtus  answered,  **  It  is  true ;  iMit  it  is 
so  long  since  they  were  givra,  as  I  doubt  the  wards 
of  the  lock  be  altered." 

110.  Charles,  king  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges,  he 
would  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  [mt  the  young  to 
bis  mines,  raying,  "  that  since  they  wrought  so  hard 
above  ground,  he  woold  try  how  they  could  work 
under  ground.'* 

111.  In  chancery,  at  one  time  when  the  counsel 
of  the  parties  set  forOi  the  boundaries  of  the  land, 
in  question  by  the  plot ;  and  the  counsel  of  one  part 
raid,  "  We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord and  the  conn- 
sel  of  the  other  part  said,  "  And  we  lie  on  this  side :" 
the  lord  chancellor  Hatton  stood  up  and  said;  "  If 
you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will  you  have  me  to 
believe  P  " 

112.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  say,  when  a 
great -man  came  to  dinner  to  him,  and  gave  him  no 
knowledge  of  his  coming,  "  Sir,  since  you  sent  me 
no  word  of  your  coming,  you  must  dine  with  me ; 
but  if  I  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I  would  have 
dined  with  you." 

113.  Pope  Jnlias  the  third,  when  he  was  made 
pop^i  gave  his  hat  unto  a  yonth,  a  fevonrite  of  his, 
with  great  scandal.  Whereupon,  at  one  time,  a 
cardinal  that  might  be  free  with  him,  said  modestly 
to  him,  "  What  did  your  holiness  see  in  that  young 
man,  to  make  him  cardinal  P"  Julius  answered, 
"  What  did  you  see  in  me  to  make  me  pope  P" 

114.  The  same  Julius  upon  like  occasion  of 
speech,  Why  he  should  bear  so  great  affection  to 
the  same  young  man  ?  would  say,  "  that  he  found 
by  astrology  that  it  was  the  youth's  destiny  to  be 
a  great  prelate ;  which  was  impossible  except  him- 
self were  pope.  And  therefore  that  he  did  raise 
him,  as  the  driver  on  of  his  own  fortune." 

115.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at 
the  first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray  for  a  boy.  At 
last  she  had  «  boy,  which  being  come  to  man's 
estate,  proved  but  simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Thon  prayedst  so  long  for  a  b<^,  that  be 
will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

116.  Sir  Fulk  Grevil.  afterwards  Lord  Brook,  in 
parliament,  when  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  great 
buaness,  stood  much  upon  precedents,  said  unto 
them,  "  Why  do  you  stand  so  much  upon  prece- 
dents P  The  times  hereafter  will  be  good  or  bad. 
If  good,  precedents  will  do  no  harm ;  if  bad,  power 
will  make  a  way  where  it  finds  none." 

117-  Sir  Thomas  More  on  the  day  that  he  was 
beheaded,  had  a  barber  sent  to  him,  because  his 
hair  was  long;  which  was  thongiit  would  make  him 


more  commiserated  with  the  people.  The  barber 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  would 
be  pleased  to  be  trimmed  P "  "  Tn  good  fidth,  honest 
fellow."  with  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  king  and  I  have  a 
suit  for  my  head  i  and  till  the  title  be  cleared,  I 
will  do  no  cost  upon  it." 

118.  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
greet  champion  of  the  popish  religion,  was  wont  to 
say  of  the  protestants  who  ground  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture, "  They  were  like  posts,  that  bring  truth  in 
their  letters,  and  lies  in  their  mouths." 

119.  The  former  Sir  Thomas  More  had  sent  him 
by  a  suitor  in  chancery  two  silver  flagons.  When 
they  were  presented  by  the  gentleman's  servant,  he 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  "  Have  him  to  the  cellar, 
and  let  him  have  of  my  best  wine :"  and,  turning 
to  the  servant,  said,  "  Tell  thy  master,  if  he  like  it, 
let  him  not  spare  it." 

120.  Michael  Angelo,  the  fanunis  painter, 
painting  In  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of 
hell  and  damned  sonls,  made  one  of  the  damned 
souls  so  like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  eveiy 
body  at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  car- 
dinal complained  to  pope  Clement,  humbly  praying 
it  might  be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him,  "  Why, 
you  know  very  well,  I  have  power  to  deliver  a  soul 
out  of  purgatoiy,  but  not  out  of  hell." 

121.  There  was  an  agent  here  for  the  Dutch, 
called  Carroon ;  and  when  he  used  to  move  the 
queen  for  farther  succours  and  more  men, -my  lord 
Henry  Howard  would  say,  "  That  he  agreed  well 
with  the  name  of  Charon,  ferryman  of  hell ;  for  he 
came  still  for  more  men,  to  increase  regnum  nm- 
brarum." 

122.  They  were  wont  to  eall  referring  to  the 
masters  in  chancery,  committing.  My  lord  keeper 
Egerton,  when  he  was  master  of  the  rolls,  was  wont 
to  ask,  <*  What  the  cause  had  done  that  it  should 
be  committed?" 

123.  They  feigned  a  tale,  principally  against 
doctors'  reports  in  the  chancery,  that  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  when  he  came  to  heaven  gate,  was  opposed, 
touching  an  unjust  decree  which  had  been  made  in 
the  chancery.  Sir  Nicholas  desired  to  see  the  order, 
whereupon  the  decree  was  drawn  np ;  and  finding 
it  to  begin, "  Veneris,"  etc.  "  Why,"  saith  he,  "  I  was 
then  sitting  in  the  star-chamber ;  this  concerns  the 
master  of  the  rolls  ;  let  him  answer  it."  Soon  after 
came  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Gonial,  who  died  in- 
deed a  small  time  after  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon;  and  he 
was  likewise  staid  upon  it;  and  looking  into  the  or- 
der, he  found  that  uptm  the  reading  of  a  certificate 
of  Dr.  Gibson,  it  was  ordered  that  his  repnrt  should 
be  decreed.  And  so  he  put  it  npui  Dr.  Gibson,  and 
there  it  stuck. 

124.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble- 
witted  counsellor  nt.  the  bar,  who  was  foraard  to 
speak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him, 
"  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me: 
a  pain  to  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold 
your  peace." 

125.  The  same  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  upon  bills 
exhibited  to  discover  where  lands  lay,  upon  proof 
that  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  could 
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not  set  it  forth,  wis  wont  to  say ;  "  And  if  yon  cnn- 
not  find  your  land  m  the  country,  how  will  you 
have  me  find  it  in  the  chancery  P" 

126.  Mr.  Howland,  in  conference  with  a  young 
■tndent,  arguing  a  case,  happened  to  say,  "  I  woald 
ask  you  bat  this  question."  The  student  presently 
interrupted  him,  to  give  him  an  answer.  Where- 
unto  Mr.  Howland  gravely  said,  "  Nay,  though  I 
ask  you  a  question,  yet  I  did  not  mean  you  should 
answer  me ;  I  mean  to  answer  myself." 

127.  Pope  Adrian  the  sixth  was  talking  with  the 
duke  of  Sesa,  "  that  Pasqnil  gave  great  scandal,  and 
that  he  wtMild  have  him  thrown  into  the  river:"  but 
Sesa  answered,  "  Do  it  not,  holy  father,  for  then  he 
will  turn  frog ;  and  whereas  now  he  chants  but  by 
day,  he  will  then  chant  both  by  day  and  night." 

12S.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote 
to  a  great  fiiend  of  hi*,  whom  the  pope  had  newly 
advanced  to  be  cardinal,  that  he  was  very  f^lad  of  his 
advancement,  for  the  cardinal's  own  sake ;  bat  he 
was  sorry  that  himself  had  lost  a  good  friend. 

129.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner:  whereupon  the 
pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken 
the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son. 
The  king  sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent  withal 
the  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was  taken,  and 
this  only  in  writing,  "  Vide  num  hiec  sit  vestis  filii 
tai :"  "  know  now  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat." 

130.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much 
haste  made  in  a  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  "  Stay  a 
while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

131.  A  master  of  the  requests  to  qneen  Elizabeth 
had  divers  times  moved  for  audience,  and  been  pat 
cff.  At  last  he  came  to  the  qneen  in  a  progress, 
and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The  qoeen,  who 
loved  not  the  smell  of  new  leather,  said  to  him, "  Fy, 
sloven,  thy  new  boots  stink."  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  stink  {  bat  it  is  the 
stale  bills  that  I  have  kept  so  long." 

132.  At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer 
gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better 
than  a  monarchy.  The  replier,  who  was  a  dissolute 
man,  did  tax  him,  that  being  a  private  bred  man,  he 
would  give  a  question  of  state.  The  answerer  ssid, 
that  the  replier  did  much  wrong  the  privilege  of 
scholars,  who  would  be  much  straitened  if  they 
should  give  questitms  of  nothing  but  such  things 
wherein  they  are  practised :  and  added,  "  We  have  : 
heard  yourself  dispute  of  virtue,  which  no  man  will 
say  you  put  much  in  practice." 

133.  Qneen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say,  "  Who. 
•oever  faftth  a  good  {wesenee  and  a  good  fiuhioi, 
carries  continnal  letters  of  recommendation.*' 

134.  Alonao  of  Artngon  was  wont  to  say  in  e<nn- 
mendation  of  age,  "  That  age  appeared  to  be  best  in 
four  things:  oM  wood  best  to  bnm ;  old  wine  to 
drink ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old  authors  to  read." 

135.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
Uke  was  said  of  Septimins  Severus,  both  which  did 
infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite 
good  toward  their  ends,  **  that  they  should  either 
have  never  been  bom  or  never  died." 

136.  Conatantine  the  Qnat,  in  a  kind  of  envy, 


himself  being  a  great  builder,  ns  Trajan  likewise 
was,  would  call  Trajan,  Parietaria,  wnll-flower;  be- 
cause his  name  was  upon  so  many  walls. 

137.  Alunso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  of  him- 
self, **  That  he  wns  a  great  necromancer,  for  that  he 
used  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead :"  meaning  of  books. 

1 38.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church, 
to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread ;  and  said,  "  there 
was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  Ood  should 
be  sumptuously  ftumished,  ntid  the  living  temples 
suffer  penury." 

139.  Many  men,  especially  such  as  affect  gravity, 
have  a  manner  after  other  men's  speech  to  shake 
their  heads.  A  great  officer  of  this  land  woald  say, 
"  It  was  as  men  shake  a  bottle,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  wit  in  their  heads  or  no?" 

140.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman  proudly 
horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendosa  nAed  t)ie 
great  captain,  Who  is  this  ?"  Who  answered, 
"  It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  appears  but  after  a 
storm." 

Ml.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt: 
when  it  was  reported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  casually  were,  that  he  was 
dead,  one  began  to  sny,  "  We)),  if  he  be  gone,  then 
he  hath  carried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  with 
him  into  the  other  world;"  and  another  said,  "  And 
two  hundred  of  mine )"  and  a  third  spake  of  great 
sums  of  his.  Whereupon  one  that  was  amongst 
them  said,  I  perceive  now,  that  though  a  man 
cannot  carry  any  of  his  own  with  him  into  the  next 
world,  yet  he  may  carry  away  that  which  is  another 
man's." 

143.  Francis  Carvajal,  that  was  the  great  captain 
of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  had  often  given  the  chase  to 
Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander  of  the  em- 
peror's party :  he  was  afterwards  taken  bj  the  em- 
peror's lieutenant  Gasca,  and  eommitted  to  the 
custody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  used  him  with  all 
possible  courtesy;  insomuch  as  Carvajal  asked  him, 
"  I  pray,  Sir,  who  are  you  that  use  me  wilh  this 
courtesy  P"  Centeno  said,  "  Do  not  you  know  Diego 
Centeno  P"  Carvajal  answered,  "  Truly,  Sir,  I 
have  been  so  used  to  see  your  back,  as  I  knew  not 
your  face." 

143.  There  was  a  merchant  died  that  .was  very 
fiir  in  debt  t  his  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set 
forth  to  sale.  A  stranger  would  needs  boy  a  pillow 
there,  saying,  "  This  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep 
upon,  since  he  could  sleep  that  owed  so  many  debts." 

144.  A  lover  met  his  Is^  in  a  dose  chair,  she 
thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  he  came  and  spake 
to  her.  She  asked  him,  "  How  did  you  know  me  P" 
He  said,  "  Because  my  wounds  Ueed  a&esh,"  allud- 
ing to  the  common  tradition,  that  the  wounds  of  a 
body  slain  will  bleed  afiresh  upon  die  approach  <tf 
the  murderer. 

145.  A  gentleman  brought  music  to  his  lady's 
window.  She  hated  him,  and  had  warned  him  often 
away;  and  when  he  would  not  desist,  she  threw 
stones  at  him.  Whereupon  a  gentleman  said  unto 
him,  that  was  in  his  company,  "  What  greater 
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honour  can  yoo  have  to  your  music,  than  that  stones 
come  about  you,  as  they  did  to  Orpheus  ?"  - 

146.  Coranus  the  Spaniard,  at  a  table  at  dinner, 
fell  into  an  extolling  his  own  father,  saying,  **  If  he 
could  have  wished  of  God,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
amongst  men  a  better  &ther."  Sir  Henry  Savil 
said,  "  What,  not  Abraham  P"  Nov  Cwanus  was 
doubted  to  descend  of  a  race  of  Jews. 

1 47-  Bresqoet,  jester  to  Francis  the  first  of  France, 
did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith  he  did  use 
to  make  the  king  sport ;  telling  him  ever  the  reason 
why  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar.  When 
Charles  the  firth,  emperor,  upon  confidence  of  the 
noble  nature  of  Francis,  passed  through  France,  for 
the  appeasing  of  the  rebellion  of  Gaunt,  Bresquet 
put  him  into  his  calendar.  The  king  asked  him  the 
cauGe.  He  answered,  "Because  you  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Charles  the  greatest  bitterness  that 
ever  prince  did  from  another,  nevertheless  he 
would  trust  his  perstm  into  yonr  hands."  **  Why, 
Bresquet,"  said  the  king,  "what  wilt  thou  say,  if 
thou  seest  him  pass  back  in  as  great  safety,  as  if  he 
marched  through  the  midst  of  Spain  f  *  Saith  Bres- 
quet {  **  Why  rtien  I  will  put  him  out,  and  pnt  in 
you." 

1 48.  Archbishf^  Grindall  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  physicians  here  in  England  were  not  good  at  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases ;  but  had  only  the  power 
of  (he  church,  to  bind  and  loose." 

149.  Cosmus  duke  of  Florence  was  wont  to  say 
of  perfidious  friends,  "  that  we  read,  that  we  ought 
to  forgive  our  enemies  i  bat  we  do  not  read  that  we 
ought  our  friends."  > 

150.  A  papist  being  opposed  by  a  protestant, 
"  that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  imsges,"  answered, 
'*  Yes ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their  sick 
in  the  streets,  that  the  shadow  of  saint  Peter  might 
come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  shadow  was  an  image, 
and  the  obscurest  of  all  images." 

151.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wise  gentle- 
roan,  did  much  believe  in  Kelly  the  alchemist,  that 
he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  did  make  gold;  inso- 
much that  he  went  into  Germany,  where  Kelly  then 
was,  to  inform  himself  fully  thereof.  After  his  re- 
turn, he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury ;  where 
at  that  time  was  at  the  table  Dr.  Brown  the  phy- 
sician. They  fell  in  talk  of  Kelly.  Sir  Edward 
Dyer,  turning  to  the  archbishop,  said ;  "  I  do  assure 
your  grace,  that  what  I  shall  tell  you  is  truth  ;  I 
am  an  eye-witness  thereof;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it, 
I  should  not  have  believed  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Kelly 
put  of  the  base  metal  into  the  crucible  ;  and  after  it 
was  set  a  little  up<m  the  fire,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  perfect 
gold ;  to  the  touch,  to  the  hammer,  and  to  the  test." 
My  lord  archbishop  said ;  *•  You  had  need  take  heed 
what  yon  say,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for  here  is  an  infi- 
del at  the  board."  Sir  Edwaid  Dyer  said  agam 
pleasantly,  "  I  should  have  lotiked  for  an  infidel 
sooner  in  any  place  than  at  your  grace's  table." 
"  What  say  yon,  Dr.  Brown  p"  said  the  archbishop. 
Dr.  Brown  answered,  after  his  blunt  and  huddling 
manner ;  *'  The  gentleman  hath  spoken  enough  for 


me."  "  Why."  said  the  archbishop,  "  what  hath  he 
saidP"  "Marry,"  saith  Dr.  Brown,  "he  said,  he 
would  not  have  believed  it,  except  he  had  seen  it ; 
and  no  more  will  I." 

152.  Doctor  Johnson  said*  that  in  sickness  there 
were  three  things  that  were  material ;  the  physi- 
cian, the  disease,  and  the  patient:  and  if  any  two 
of  these  joined,  then  they  get  the  victory ;  for,  "  Ne 
Herenles  quidem  contra  duos."  If  the  physician 
and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes  the  disease ; 
for  then  the  patient  recovers :  if  the  physician  and 
the  disease  join,  that  is  a  strong  disease;  and  the 
physician  mistaking  the  cure,  then  down  goes  the 
patient :  if  the  patient  and  the  disease  join,  then 
down  goes  the  physician ;  for  he  is  discredited. 

153.  Mr.  Bettenham  said,  that  virtuous  men  were 
like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that  give  not  out  their 
sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  or  crushed. 

154.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician  : 
whereupon  one  said  to  him ;  "  Yon  have  done  well; 
for  before  the  faults  of  yonr  work  were  seen,  but 
now  they  are  unseen." 

155.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the  tilt 
all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran  very  ill.  The  next 
day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran  Wfnse. 
There  was  one  of  the  locJters  on  aflied  another; 
"  What  is  ihe  reason  that  this  gentleman  changeth 
his  colours?"  The  other  answered,  "  Sure,  because 
it  may  be  reported,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  green 
ran  worse  than  the  gentleman  in  the  orange-tawny." 

156.  Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did 
shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predecessors  wore  it 
long.  One  of  his  bashaws  asked  him.  Why  he  altered 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors?  He  answered, 
"  Because  you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the  beard, 
as  you  did  them." 

157.  ^neas  Sylvius,  that  was  pope  Pius  Secim- 
dos,  was  wont  to  say ;  that  the  former  pope*  did 
wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a-wm-k  to  debate,  whether 
the  donation  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  Sylvester, 
of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good  or  valid  in 
law  or  no  ?  the  better  to  skip  over  the  matter  in 
fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any  such  thing  at  all 
or  no. 

1 58.  The  lord  bishop  Andrews  wss  asked  at  the 
first  coming  over  of  the  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
whether  he  were  a  protestant  or  no  P  He  answered; 
"  Truly  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  he  is  a  detestant;" 
that  was,  of  most  of  the  opinions  of  Rome. 

159.  It  was  said  amongst  some  of  the  grave  pre- 
lates of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  school- 
divines  bare  the  sway ;  that  the  school-men  were 
like  the  astronomers,  who  to  save  the  phsnomena, 
framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and 
a  w(Hiderfbl  engine  of  orb%  though  no  such  things 
were :  so  they,  to  save  the  {uiaetice  of  the  chureh, 
had  devised  a  great  number  of  strange  positions. 

160.  ^eas  Sylvius  would  say,  that  the  christian 
faith  and  law,  though  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by 
miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received  fbr  the  ho- 
nesty thereof. 

161.  Mr.  Bacon  wonid  say,  that  it  was  in  his 
business,  as  it  is  frequently  in  the  ways:  that  the 
next  way  is  commonly  the  fonleat ;  and  that  if  a 
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nan  will  go  the  fiiirest  way,  he  must  go  somewhat 
about. 

162.  Mr.  Bettenham,  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  used 
to  say.  that  riches  were  like  muck ;  when  it  lay  in 
B  h«ap  it  gave  but  n  stench  and  ill  odonri  but  when 
it  was  spread  upon  the  gronnd,  then  it  was  eaose 
of  mneh  frnit. 

163.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella, 
that  held  Cssar*8  party :  Pompey  had  married  Julin, 
thnt  was  Cesar's  daughter.  After,  when  Ctesar  and 
Pompey  took  arms  one  against  the  other,  and  Pom- 
pey had  passed  the  seas,  and  Ccesar  possessed  Italy, 
Cicero  stayed  somewhat  long  in  Italy,  but  at  last 
niled  over  to  join  with  Pompey ;  who  when  he  came 
to  him,  Pompey  said,  "  Vou  are  welcome,  but  where 
left  yon  your  son-in-law  ?  "  Cicero  answered,  "  With 
your  felher-in-law." 

164.  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  eldest  ami  were 
both  absent  from  RoAie  when  the  empire  waa  cast 
upon  Vespasian ;  Domitian  his  younger  son  was  at 
RfRne,  who  tofik  upon  him  the  affiiirs ;  and  being 
of  a  turbulent  spirit,  made  many  changes,  and  dis- 
placed dlTcrs  offieen  and  goremors  of  pronncea, 
sending  them  siicceHora.  So  when  Teqwsian  re- 
tamed  to  Rome,  and  Domitian  eame  into  his  pre- 
aenee,  Vespasian  said  to  him ;  "  S<xi,  I  looked  when 
yon  wouM  have  sent  me  a  successor." 

1 65.  Nero  loved  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  used 
Tieionsly,  and  called  him  wife:  there  was  a  senator 
of  Rome  that  said  secretly  to  his  friend,  "  It  was 
pity  Nero's  father  had  not  such  a  wife." 

166.  Galba  succeeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being 
despised,  there  was  much  licence  and  confusion  in 
Rmne  during  his  empire ;  whereupon  a  senator 
said  in  full  senate  ;  It  were  better  to  live  where 
nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all  things  are  lawful." 

167.  Aognstus  Cesar  did  write  to  Liria,  who  was 
ovCMeiuible  of  some  ill  words  that  had  been  spoken 
of  them  both :  **  Let  it  not  trouble  thee,  my  Livia, 
if  any  man  speak  ill  of  ns ;  for  we  have  enough 
Aat  no  man  can  do  ill  unto  us." 

168.  Chilon  said,  that  kings,  friends,  and  fiiTOur- 
itc^  were  like  casting  counters;  that  sometimes 
stood  for  one,  Sometimes  for  ten,  sometimes  for  a 
hundred. 

169.  Theodosius,  when  he  waa  pressed  by  a  suitor, 
and  denied  him ;  the  suitor  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  yon 
promised  it."  He  answered ;  "  I  said  it,  but  I  did 
not  promise  it,  if  it  be  unjust." 

170.  The  Romans,  when  they  spake  to  the  people, 
were  wont  to  style  them.  Ye  Romans:  when  com- 
manders in  war  spake  to  their  army,  they  styled 
them,  Hy  soldiera.  There  was  a  mutiny  tn  Cesar's 
army,  and  somewhat  the  soldiers  would  have  had, 
yet  they  would  not  declare  themaelves  in  i^  but  only 
demanded  a  missirai,  or  discharge ;  though  with  no 
intention  it  should  be  granted ;  but,  knowing  that 
Cesar  had  at  that  time  great  need  of  their  snrice, 
tfaonght  by  that  means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other 
deairea :  wherenpon  with  (me  ciy  they  aaked  mis- 
sion. Cesar,  after  silence  made,  said ;  "  I  (oY  my 
part,  ye  Rmnans."  This  title  did  actually  speak 
them  to  be  dismissed:  which  voice  they  had  no 
sooner  heard,  but  they  mutinied  again ;  and  would 
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not  suffer  him  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  until  h^ 
had  called  them  by  the  name  of  his  soldiers  :  and 
so  with  that  one  word  he  appeased  the  sedition. 

171.  Cesar  would  say  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did 
resign  his  dictatorships  '*  Sylla  was  ignorant  of 
letters,  he  could  not  dictate." 

172.  Seneca  said  of  Cesar,  **  that  he  did  quuAIy 
show  the  sword,  but  never  leave  it  off." 

173.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers 
then  used,  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than  of 
the  rest  which  were  present.  Whereupon  one  said 
to  him;  "  See  your  baseness,  that  when  you  find  a 
liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of  him."  "No," 
said  Diogenes,  "  but  I  mean  to  beg  of  the  rest 
again." 

174.  Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  from  a 
mean  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to  him, 
"  Friend,  thy  words  would  require  a  city." 

1 75.  They  would  say  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  Heniy, 
"  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurerof  France,  for  that 
he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obligationa." 
Meaning,  that  he  had  sold  and  oppignorated  all  his 
patrimony  to  give  large  dmatives  to  other  men. 

176.  Cesar  Borgia,  after  long  division  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna,  foil  to  aeeord  with 
them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that  he 
should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together  in 
person.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his  dan- 
gerous nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason,  he  might 
have  opportunity  to  oppress  them  all  together  at 
once.  Nevertheless,  he  used  such  fine  art  and  fair 
carriage,  that  he  won  their  confidence  to  meet  all 
together  in  council  at  Cinignglia ;  where  he  mur- 
dered them  all.  This  act,  when  it  was  related  unto 
pope  Alexander,  his  father,  by  a  cardinal,  as  a  thing 
happy,  but  very  perfidious  ;  the  pope  said,  "  It  was 
they  that  broke  their  covenant  first,  in  coming  all 
together." 

177-  Titus  Quinetius  was  in  the  council  of  the 
Adiaians,  what  time  th^  deliberated,  whether  in 
the  war  then  to  follow,  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Antiochna,  they  abonid  emfoderate  themselves 
with  the  Romans,  or  with  king  Antiochus  P  In  that 
council  the  ^tdians,  who  incited  the  Achaians 
against  the  Romans,  to  disable  their  forces,  gave 
great  words,  as  if  the  late  victory  the  Romans  had 
obtained  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  had  been 
chiefly  by  the  strength  of  forces  of  the  Atoltans 
themselves :  and  on  the  other  side  the  ambassador 
of  Antiochus  did  extol  the  forces  of  his  master ; 
sounding  what  an  innumerable  company  he  brought 
in  his  army ;  and  gave  the  nations  strange  names ; 
as  Elymeans,  Caducians,  and  others.  After  both 
their  harangues,  Tittis  QuincliuB,  when  he  rose  up, 
said;  "  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  perceive  what  it 
was  that  had  johied  Antiochus  and  the  ^toUans  to- 
gether ;  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  reciprocal  ly- 
ing of  eaeh,  touching  the  other's  forces." 

178.  Plato  was  amorous  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Stella,  that  atndied  aatnmomy,  and 
went  oft  in  the  clear  nights  to  lo(dt  npon  the  stars. 
Whereupon  Plato  wished  himself  heaven,  that  he 
might  look  upon  Stella  with  a  thousand  eyes. 

179.  The  Laeedonnoniani  were  besieged  by  the 
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Atheniatu  in  the  port  of  Pyle,  which  was  won,  and 
Bome  slain,  and  Bome  taken.  There  was  one  said 
to  one  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  way  of  scom, 
"  Were  they  not  brave  men  that  lost  their  lives  at 
the  port  of  Pyle  ?  "  "  He  answered,  Certainly  a  Per- 
sian arrow  is  much  to  be  set  by,  if  it  can  choose  out 
a  brave  man." 

180.  Clo(Hus  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury, 
that  had  palpably  taken  shares  of  money ;  before 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate 
a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  consciences,  for 
that  Clodius  was  a  very  seditious  young  nobleman. 
Whereupon  all  the  world  gave  him  for  condemn- 
ed. But  acquitted  he  was.  CatuUis,  the  next  day 
seeing  some  of  them  that  had  acquitted  him  to> 
gether*  said  to  them ;  "  What  made  you  ask  of  us 
a  guard  ?  Were  you  afraid  your  money  should  be 
taken  from  you  P  " 

181.  At  the  same  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evi- 
dence upon  oath :  and  when  the  jury,  which  con- 
sisted of  fiity-sevcn,  had  passed  against  his  evidence, 
one  day  in  the  senate  Cicero  and  Clodius  being  in 
altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him,  and  said ;  "  The 
jury  gave  you  no  credit."  Cicero  answered,  "Five 
and  twenty  gave  me  credit:  but  there  were  two  and 
thirty  that  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had  their 
money  beforehand." 

182.  Sir  Henry  Savil  was  asked  by  my  lord  of 
Essex  his  opinion  touching  poets  ?  He  answered 
my  lord;  "  that  he  thought  them  the  best  writers, 
next  to  them  that  writ  prose." 

183.  Diogenes,  having  seen  that  the  kingdom  of 
Macedtn,  which  before  was  contemptible  and  low, 
began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was  asked,  how 
he  would  be  buried?  He  answered,  "  With  my 
face  downwards ;  for  within  a  wfaile  Uie  world  will 
be  turned  upside  down,  and  then  I  shall  lie  right." 

184.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  say,  that  the 
Romans  were  like  sheep ;  a  man  were  better  to 
drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  them. 

185.  When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform 'and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta,  in  consultation  one  advised,  that 
it  should  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  popular  equality : 
but  Lycurgua  said  to  him ;  **  Sir,  begin  it  in  your 
own  house." 

186.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  in 
a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempests  made  their 
vows  to  Neptune,  and  were  saved  from  shipwreck : 
and  was  asked,  "  How  say  you  now  ?  Do  you  not 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  ?  "  But  saith  he ; 
**  Ay,  but  where  are  they  painted  that  have  been 
drowned  after  their  vows?" 

187.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  own  years,  and  ssid, 
"  she  was  but  forty  years  old."  One  that  sat  by 
Cicero  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said;  "  She 
talks  of  forty  years  old  j  but  she  is  far  more,  out  of 
question."  Cicero  answered  him  again;  "  I  must 
believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  her  say  so  any  time 
these  ten  years." 

188.  There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted  before 
Juhus  C«sar  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his 
face.    Julius  Cffisar,  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  cow- 


ard, told  him ;  "  You  were  best  take  heed  next  time 
you  run  away  bow  you  look  back." 

189.  There  was  a  suitor  to  Vespasian,  who  to  lay 
his  suit  fairer,  said  it  was  for  his  brother ;  whereas 
indeed  it  was  Tor  a  piece  of  money.  Some  about 
Vespasian  told  the  emperor,  to  cross  him,  that  the 
party  his  servant  spoke  for,  was  not  his  brother ; 
but  that  he  did  it  upon  a  bargain.  Vespasian  sent 
for  the  party  interested,  and  asked  him ;  "  Whether 
his  mean  employed  by  him  was  his  brother  or  no  ?  " 
He  durst  not  tell  untruth  to  the  emperor,  and  con- 
fessed he  was  not  his  brother.  Whereuptm  the 
emperor,  said,  "  This  do,  fetch  me  the  money,  and 
you  shall  have  yotir  suit  despatched.*'  Which  he 
did.  The  courtier,  which  was  the  mean,  solicited 
Vespasian  soon  after  abont  his  suit :  **  Why/'  saith 
Vespasian;  *'  1  gave  it  last  day  to  a  brother  of  mine." 

190.  Vespasian  asked  of  Apollonios,  what  was 
the  cause  of  Nero's  ruin  ?  Who  answered,  »  Nero 
could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he  did 
always  wind  up  the  strings  too  high,  or  let  them 
down  too  low." 

191.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  deposed 
and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept  a  school.  Many  used 
to  visit  him;  and  amongst  others,  one  when  he 
came  in,  opened  his  mantle  and  shook  his  clothes ; 
thinking  to  give  Dionysius  a  gentle  scom  ;  because 
it  was  the  manner  to  do  so  for  them  that  came  in  to 
see  him  while  he  was  a  tyrant  But  Dionysius  said 
to  him;  "  I  prithee  do  so  rather  when  thou  goest 
out,  that  we  may  see  thou  stealest  nothing  away.** 

192.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  moniing,  came 
into  the  market>i^ace,  and  stood  naked,  shaking,  to 
show  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the  people  came  aboat 
him,  pitying  him :  Plato  passing  by,  and  knowmg 
he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said  to  the  people  as  he  went 
by ;  "  If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to 
himself." 

193.  Aristippus  was  earnest  suitor  to  Di<mysins 
for  some  grant,  who  would  give  no  ear  to  his  suit. 
Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Dionysius  grant- 
ed it  One  that  stood  by  said  afterwards  to  Aris- 
tippus ;  "  You  a  philosopher,  and  be  ao  base  as  to 
throw  yourself  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to  get  a  suit" 
Aristippus  answered,  **  The  fault  is  not  mine,  but 
the  fault  is  in  Dimysius,  that  carries  his  ears  in  his 
feet" 

194.  Solon,  when  he  wept  for  his  son's  death, 
and  one  said  to  him,  **  Weeping  will  not  help ;"  an- 
swered, "  Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  because  weeping 
will  not  help." 

195.  The  same  Stdon  being  asked,  whether  he 
had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  laws?  answer- 
ed, *'  The  best  of  those  that  ihey  would  have  re. 
ceived." 

196.  One  said  to  Aristippus ;  'Tis  a  strange  thing, 
why  men  should  rather  give  to  the  poor,  than  to 
philosophers.  He  answered,  "  Because  they  think 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor,  than  to 
be  philosophers." 

197.  Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire 
to  thei  r  succession  i  "  that  there  was  never  king  that 
did  put  to  death  his  successor." 
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198.  When  it  was  represented  to  Alexander,  to 
the  adfant^  of  Anlipater,  who  was  a  stem  and 
imperions  man,  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieatenants 
wore  no  purple,  hot  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of 
black ;  Alexander  said,  "  Yea,  but  Antipater  is  all 
purple  within." 

199.  Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends, 
Craterus  and  Hephssdon;  that  Hephnstion  loved 
Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

200.  It  fell  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Rome,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that  were 
sporting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustas  went  about 
severely  to  punish  in  them ;  but  Livia  spake  for 
them,  and  said,  "  It  was  no  more  to  chaste  women 
than  so  many  statues." 

201.  Phihp  of  Macedon  was  wished  to  banish  one 
tor  speaking  ill  of  him.  But  Philip  answered ; 
"  Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
where  we  are  both  unknown." 

302.  LncuUns  entertained  Fompey  in  one  of  his 
magnificent  houses :  Pompey  said,  **  This  is  a  mar- 
vellons  &ir  and  sta^y  honse  for  the  sammer  ;  but 
methinks  it  shmld  be  very  cold  for  winter."  Lu- 
cnDua  answered,  **  Do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as 
divers  fowls  are,  to  change  my  habitation  in  the 
winter  season  ?'* 

203.  Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  couch, 
neatly  and  costly  furnished,  Diogenes  came  in, 
and  got  up  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying, 
"  I  trample,  upm  the  pride  of  Plato."  Plato  mildly 
answered,  "  But  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes." 

204.  Pompey  being  commissioner  for  sending 
grain  to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth,  when  he  came  to 
the  sea,  found  it  very  tempestuous  and  dangerous, 
insonnch  as  those  about  him  advised  him  by  no 
means  to  embark ;  but  Pompey  said,  "  It  is  of  neces- 
sity that  I  go^  not  Uiat  I  live." 

305.  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  .fischines, 
that  Ills  speeches  did  smell  of  the  lamp.  But  De- 
mosthenes said,  "  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  that  which  yon  and  I  do  by 
lamp-light." 

306.  Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talkative, 
and  would  eat  hard :  Antipater  would  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of 
it  but  the  tongue  and  the  paunch. 

207.  Themistocles,  after  he  was  banished,  and 
had  wrought  himself  into  great  favour  afterwards, 
so  that  he  was  honoured  and  sumptuously  served, 
seeing  his  present  glory,  said  tmto  one  of  his 
friends,  "  If  I  had  not  been  undone,  I  had  been 
undone." 

208.  Philo  Jadteus  saith,  that  the  sense  is  like 
the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the  globe  of  heaven, 
and  opens  the  globe  of  earth :  so  the  sense  doth 
obseure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals  earthly  things. 

309.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicum, 
had  very  great  ofl^  made  him  by  Darius ;  conmilt- 
ing  with  his  captains  concerning  them,  Parmenio 
said,  "  Snre  I  would  accept  of  these  offers,  if  I  were 
as  Alexander."  Alexander  answered,  "  So  would  1, 
if  I  were  as  Parmenio." 

310.  Alexander  was  wont  to  say,  he  knew  him- 
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self  to  be  mortal,  chiefly  by  two  things ;  sleep,  and 
Inst 

311.  Augustus  Ctesar  would  say,  that  he  wondered 
that  Alexander  feared  he  should  want  workt  having 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer :  as  if  it  were  not  as  hard 
a  matter  to  keep,  as  to  conquer. 

212.  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him,  that  the 
enemy  had  such  volleys  of  arrows  that  they  did 
hide  the  sun,  said,  "  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the  shade." 

213.  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  His  son  came  to 
him,  and  said ;  "  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you 
have  brought  a  step-mother  into  your  house  ?"  The 
old  man  answered,  "  Nay,  quite  contrary,  son ;  thou 
pleasest  me  so  well,  as  1  would  be  glad  to  have  more 
such." 

214.  CrassQS  the  orator  had  a  fish  which  the 
Romans  called  Munena,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him }  the  fish  died,  and  Crassos 
wept  for  it.  One  day  fUling  in  contentiMi  with 
Domitius  in  the  senate,  Domitiaa,  said,  "  Foolish 
Crassos,  you  wept  for  your  Murona."  Crassos 
replied,  "  That  is  more  than  you  did  for  both  your 
wives." 

215.  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence 
against  a  prisoner  what  time  he  was  drowsy,  and 
seemed  to  give  small  attention.  The  prisoner,  after 
sentence  was  pronounced,  said,  "  I  appeal."  The 
king,  somewhat  stirred,  said,  "  To  whom  do  you  ap- 
peal P"  The  prisoner  answered,  "  From  Philip 
when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he  shall 
give  ear." 

216.  There  was  a  philosopher  that  disputed  with 
the  emperor'  Adrian,  and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of 
his  friends  that  stood  1^,  afterwards  said  unto  him, 
"  Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself  last  day,  in 
argument  with  the  emperor  i  I  could  have  answered 
better  myself."  "  Why,"  said  the  philosopher, 
**  would  you  have  me  cmtend  with  him  that  com- 
mands thirty  legions  P" 

2ir.  When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  principal 
men  of  virtue ;  insomuch  as  Parmenio  asked  him, 
"  Sir,  whatdoyoukeepfbryourselfP"  He  answered, 
"  Hope." 

218.  Vespasian  set  a  tribute  upon  urine.  Titus 
his  son  imboldened  himself  to  speak  to  his  father  of 
it;  and  represented  it  as  a  thing  indign  and  sordid. 
Vespasian  said  nothing  for  the  time ;  but  a  while 
after,  when  it  was  forgotten,  sent  for  a  piece  of  silver 
out  of  the  tribute-money ;  and  called  to  his  son,  bid- 
ding bifn  to  smell  to  it ;  and  asked  him,  whether  he 
found  any  offence  ?  Who  said,  "  No."  "  Why  so?" 
saith  Vespasian  again;  "yet  this  comes  out  of  urine." 

219.  Nerva  the  emperor  succeeded  Domitian,  who 
had  been  ^rannical  i  and  in  his  time  many  noble 
houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accus^ons ;  the 
instruments  whereof  were  chiefly  Mareellus  and 
ReguluB.  The  emperm:  Kerva  one  night  supped 
privately  n-ith  some  six  or  seven ;  amongst  whom 
there  was  one  that  was"  a  dangerous  man ;  and  began 
to  take  the  like  courses  as  Mareellus  and  Regulus 
had  dime.    The  emperor  fell  into  discourse  of  the 
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injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  rormer  time ;  and  by 
name,  of  the  two  acciiAPN ;  and  aaid,  "  What  shoald 
we  do  with  them,  if  wc  had  them  now  P"  One  of 
them  that  was  at  supper,  and  was  a  free-spoken 
senator,  said,  "  Mnrry,  they  should  sup  with  us." 

220.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass  of 
money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grandfather's 
houHe ;  and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  case, 
sigoiSed  it  to  the  em]>eror  that  he  had  found  such 
treasure.  The  emperor  made  a  rescript  thus ;  "  Use 
it."  He  writ  hack  again,  that  the  sum  was  greater 
than  his  estate  or  condition  could  use.  The  empe- 
ror writ  a  new  rescript,  thus :  "  Abuse  it." 

221.  JuUuB  Ciesar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by  ae- 
claination  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed  King, 
to  try  how  the  people  wonid  take  it.  The  people 
showed  great  mnrmnr  and  distaste  at  it.  Caesar, 
finding  where  the  wind  stood,  slighted  it,  and  said, 
"  I  am  not  king,  but  Ctesar as  if  they  had  mis- 
taken his  name.  For  Rex  was  a  surname  amongst 
the  Romans,  as  King  is  with  us. 

222.  When  Croesus,  for  his  glory,  showed  Solon 
his  great  treasures  of  gold,  Solon  said  to  him,  "  If 
another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you, 
he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold," 

223.  Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns 
for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "  Why,  what  would  you 
have  given  ?"  The  other  said, "  Some  twelve  pence." 
Aristippus  said  again*  *'  And  nx  crowns  is  no  more 
■with  me." 

324.  Plato  reprehended  severely  a  young  man 
for  entering  into  a  dissolute  house.  The  young  man 
said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  reprehend  so  sharply  for 
so  small  a  matter^'  Plato  replied, "But  custom 
is  no  small  matter." 

225.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  having  re- 
ceived from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  after  Philip 
had  won  the  victory  of  Chsronea  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him,  "That  if  he 
measured  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find  it  no  longer 
than  it  was  before  his  victory." 

226.  Pyrrhus,  when  his  ftiends  congratulated  to 
him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,  under  the  conduct 
of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughter  of  his  own 
side,  said  to  them  again,  "Yes,  but  if  we  have  such 
another  victory,  we  are  undone." 

227.  Platowaswont  to  say  of  his  master  Socrates, 
that  he  was  like  the  apothecaries^  gnlly-pots ;  that 
had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owli,  and  satyrs ;  bat 
within,  precious  drugs. 

228.  Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  present 
of  mmey.  Phocion  said  to  the  messenger,  "  Why 
doth  the  king  send  to  me,  and  to  none  else  f"  The 
messenger  answered,  '*  Because  he  takes  you  to  be 
the  only  good  man  in  Athens."  Phocion  replied, 
"  (f  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him  suffer  me  to  be  so 
•Hll." 

229.  At  a  banquet  where  those  that  were  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by  the 
ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king,  the  ambassador  i%- 
lated,  that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than  his 
tnaster,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making  im- 
possible demands,  otherwise  threatening  wari  and 


now  at  that  present  had  demanded  of  him,  to  drink 
up  the  sea.    Wherennto  one  of  the  wise  men  said, 

"  I  would  have  him  undertake  it.*'  "Why,"  said  the 
ambassador,  "how  shall  he  come  off?**  "Thua," 
saith  the  wise  man;  "let  that  king  first  stop  the 
rivers  which  run  into  the  sea,  which  are  no  part  of 
the  bargain,  and  then  your  master  will  perform  it." 

230.  At  the  same  banquet,  the  ambassador  de- 
sired the  seven,  and  some  other  wise  men  that  were 
at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  some 
sentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king 
the  wisdom  of  Grscia,  which  they  did ;  only  one 
was  silent;  which  the  ambassador  perceiving,  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you ;  why  do  not 
yon  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report  P"  He  an- 
swered,  "  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are  of  the 
Grecians  that  can  h(^d  their  peace.** 

231.  The  Lacedsmonians  had  in  custom  to  speak 
very  short,  which  being  an  empire,  they  might  do 
at  pleasure :  but  after  their  defeat  at  Lenctra,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  Grecians,  they  made  a  long  invecrive 
against  Epaminondas ;  who  stood  up,  and  said  no 
more  than  this;  "  I  am  glad  we  have  brought  yon 
to  speak  long." 

232.  FabiuB  Maximus  being  resolved  to  draw  the 
war  in  length,  still  waited  upon  Hannibal's  progress 
to  curb  him;  and  for  that  purpose  he  encamped 
upon  the  high  ground :  but  Terentius  his  colleague 
fought  with  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great  peril  of 
overthrow ;  bat  then  Fabius  came  down  from  the 
high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Whereupon  Han- 
nibal said,  "  that  he  did  ever  think  that  that  same 
cloud  that  hanged  upon  die  HUm,  ironld  at  one  time 
or  other  give  a  tempest." 

233.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  vas  sent  commis- 
sioner by  the  state,  after  Ae  second  Carthaginian 
war,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the  end  obtained 
it :  yet  one  of  the  sharper  senators  said,  "  You  have 
often  broken  with  us  the  peaces  whereunto  yon  have 
been  sworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  god  will  you  swear  P" 
Hanno  answered ;  "  By  the  same  gods  that  have 
punished  the  former  perjury  so  severely." 

234.  Cffisar,  when  he  first  possessed  Rome,  Pom- 
pey  being  fled,  oflVred  to  enter  the  sacred  treasury 
to  take  the  moneys  (hat  were  therp  stored ;  and 
Metellus,  tribune  of  the  people,  did  forbid  him :  and 
when  Hetellus  was  violent  in  i^  and  would  not  de- 
sist, Cesar  tnmed  to  him,  and  said  i  "  Presume  no 
fiirther,  or  I  will  lay  you  dead."  And  when  Metellns 
was  with  those  words  somewhat  astonished,  Cssar 
added ;  "  Young  man,  it  had  been  easier  for  me  to 
do  this  than  to  speak  it" 

235.  Cains  Marius  was  general  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with  such  a  sea  of 
people  upon  Italy.  In  the  fight  there  was  a  band 
of  the  Cadurcians  of  a  thousand,  that  did  notable 
service ;  whereupon,  after  the  fight,  Marius  did 
denison  them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome,  though  there 
was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of  his  friends  did 
present  it  unto  him,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  ]a»', 
because  that  privilege  was  not  to  be  granted  but  by 
the  people.  Whereunto  Marius  answered;  "That 
for  the  noise  of  arms  he  could  not  hear  the  laws." 

236.  Pompey  did  consummate  the  war  against 
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Sertoriui^  when  MeteUiu  had  bronght  the  enemy 
•unewhat  low.  He  did  also  consummate  the  war 
against  iht  fiigitirest  whom  Cnusus  bad  before  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle.  So  when  Lucnllus  had 
had  great  and  glorious  victories  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his  friends 
made,  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war.  Where- 
upon LncuUqs  taking  indignation,  iw  a  disgrace 
offered  to  himself  said ;  "  that  Pompey  was  a  car- 
rion  crow:  when  others  had  strucken  down  the 
bodies,  then  Pompey  came  and  preyed  upon  them." 

237.  Antistfaenes  being  asked  of  one  what  learn- 
ing was  most  necessary  for  man's  life?  answered; 
"  To  nnleam  that  which  is  nought." 

238.  Alexander  visited  Diogenes  in  his  tub  ;  and 
when  he  asked  him,  what  be  would  desire  of  bim  P 
Diogenes  answered}  "  That  yon  would  stand  a  little 
aside,  that  the  sun  may  come  to  me.** 

239.  The  aanw  Diogenes,  whni  mice  came  about 
him  as  he  was  eating,  said;  "  I  see,  Uiat  even 
Diogenes  nonrisheth  pwasites." 

340.  Hiero  viuted  1^  Pythagoras,  asked  him, 
"  of  what  emidition  he  was  P  "  Pythagoras  answered  t 
"  Sir,  I  know  yon  have  been  at  the  Olympian 
games."  «  Yes,"  saith  Hiero.  "  Thither,"  sailh 
Pythagoras,  "  come  some  to  win  the  prizes.  Some 
come  to  sell  their  merchandise,  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come  to  meet  their 
friends,  and  to  make  merry ;  because  of  the  great 
confluence  of  all  sorts.  Others  come  only  to  look 
on.  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to  look  on." 
Meaning  i^  of  phtlosophy,  and  the  contemplative 
Ufe. 

241.  Heraclitus  the  obscure  said;  "The  dry 
light  is  the  best  soul : "  meaning,  when  the  faculties 
intelleetual  are  in  rigonr,  not  drenched,  or,  as  it 
were,  blooded  by  the  affections. 

342.  One  the  philosophers  was  asked t  "what 
a  wise  man  differed  from  a  fool  P"  He  answered, 
**  Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that  know  them 
not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

243.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans 
against  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors  of 
provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  hia  to  the 
people,  **  that  he  thought  the  provinces  would 
petition  to  the  state  of  Rome  to  hnve  that  law 
repealed.  For,"  saith  he,  "  before  the  governors 
did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for 
themselves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as  much 
as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  jodges,  and  jurors,  and  magistrates." 

244.  Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed 
signs  of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him,  in  an 
insulting  manner :  "  We  that  are  plebeians  are  not 
trouUedj  yon  that  are  a  phil(»opher  are  afraid." 
Aristippus  answered  ;  "  That  there  is  not  the  hlte 
wager  upon  it,  for  you  to  perish  and  for  me." 

345.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  cause 
of  Aristippus,  and  prevailed.  Afterwards  he  asked 
Aristippus  ;  "  Now,  in  your  distress,  what  did  Socra- 
tes do  you  good?"  Aristippus  answered;  "  Thus, 
in  making  that  which  you  said  of  me  to  be  true." 

346.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that  divers 
of  other  seeti  of  philosophers  did  after  tarn  Epicu- 


reans; but  there  never  were  any  Epicureans  that 
turned  to  any  other  sect.  Whereupon  a  philosopher 
that  was  of  an<rther  sect,  said ;  "  The  reason  was 
plain,  for  that  cocks  may  be  made  capons,  but  capons 
could  never  be  made  cocks." 

247.  Chilon  would  say,  "  That  gold  was  tried 
with  the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold:" 

248.  Simonides  being  asked  of  Hiero,  "  what  he 
thought  of  God?"  asked  a  seven-night's  time  tocon- 
sider  of  it  :  and  at  the  seven-night's  end  he  asked  a 
fortnight's  time;  nt  the  fortnight's  end,  a  month. 
At  which  Hiero  marvelling,  Simonides  answered; 
"  that  the  longer  be  thought  upon  the  matter,  the 
more  difficult  he  found  it." 

249.  A  Spaniard  was  censuring  to  a  French  gen- 
tleman the  wantof  devotion  amongst  the  French;  in 
that,  whereas  in  Spain,  when  the  sacrament  goes  to 
the  sick,  any  that  meets  with  it,  turns  back  and 
waila  i^ton  it  to  the  house  whither  it  goes  i  but  in 
France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pass  1^.  But 
the  French  gentleman  answered  him,  "There  is  rea- 
son for  it ;  for  here  with  us,  Christ  is  secure  amongst 
his  friends ;  but  in  Spain  there  be  so  many  Jews 
and  Moranoa,  that  it  is  not  amiss  for  him  to  have  a 
convoy." 

350.  Mr,  Popham,  afterwarda  lord  chief  justice 
Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and  the  house  of 
commons  had  set  long,  and  done  in  effect  nothing ; 
coming  one  day  to  queen  Elizabeth,  she  said  to 
him ;  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  passed  in 
the  commons  house  ?"  He  answered,  "  If  it  please 
your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 

251.  Themistocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in 
love  with  &  young  gentleman  who  scorned  him; 
but  when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was  soon 
after,  he  sought  him  :  Themistocles  said,  "  We  are 
both  grown  wise,  but  too  late." 

253.  Bion  was  sailing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest ;  and  the  mariners,  that  were  wicked  and  dis- 
solute (bllows,  called  upon  the  gods ;  but  Bion  said 
to  them,  "  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  are  here." 

253.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Per- 
sia; and  because  of  the  strait  jaws  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in.  One  that  heard  the  debate  said, 
"  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in;  but  1 
hear  nobody  take  care  how  you  shotdd  get  out," 

254.  Philip  king  of  Macedon  maintained  argu- 
ments with  a  musician  in  points  of  his  art,  some- 
what peremptorily ;  but  the  musician  said  to  him, 
*'  God  forbid,  Sir,  your  fortune  were  so  bard,  that 
yon  should  know  these  things  better  than  myself." 

255.  Antalcidas,  when  an  Athenian  said  to  hitn^ 
**  Ye  Spartans  are  unlearned ;"  said  again,  "  True,, 
for  we  have  learned  no  evil  nor  vice  of  you." 

256.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to 
come  at  queen  Elisabeth,  because  of  his  bitter 
humour.  Yet  at  one  time,  some  persuaded  the 
queen  that  he  should  come  to  her;  undertaking  for 
him,  that  he  should  keep  within  compass:  so  he 
was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  said ;  "  Come 
on.  Pace  ;  now  we  shall  hear  of  our  faults."  Saith 
Pace ;  "  1  do  not  use  to,  talk  of  that  that  alt  the 
town  talks  of." 
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257>  Bishop  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  court, 
"  That  he  heard  great  speech  that  the  king  vaa 
poor;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make 
htm  rich:  for  his  part  he  had  thought  of  one  way, 
which  was,  that  they  shoald  help  the  king  to  some 
good  office,  for  all  his  officers  were  .rich." 

258.  After  the  defeat  oS  Cyms  the  yoanger.  Fa- 
linns  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  who  had 
for  their  part  rather  victory  than  otherwise,  to  com- 
mand them  to  yield  their  arms ;  which  when  it  was 
denied,  Falintis  said  to  Clearchns ;  "  Well  then,  the 
king  lets  yon  know,  that  if  you  remove  from  the  place 
where  you  are  now  encamped,  it  is  war:  if  you  stay, 
it  is  truce.  What  shall  I  say  you  will  do  f"  Clear- 
chus  answered,  "  It  pleaseth  us,  as  it  pleaselh  the 
king."  "  How  is  that  P"  saith  Falinus.  Saith 
Clearchns,  "  If  wc  remove,  war :  if  we  stay,  truce :" 
and  so  would  not  disclose  his  purpose. 

259.  Alcibiades  came  to  Pericles,  and  stayed  a 
while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When  he  came  in, 
Pericles  civilly  excused  it,  and  said:  "  I  was  study- 
ing how  to  give  mine  account."  But  Alcilnndeg 
cud  to  hini,  "  If  yon  will  be  mled  by  me,  study 
rather  how  to  give  no  account." 

,  360.  Mendoza  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont 
to  say,  "  That  the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best 
place  that  the  king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was 
somewhat  loo  near  Madrid." 

261.  When  Vespasian  passed  from  Jewry  to  take 
upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by  Alexandria,  where 
remained  two  famous  philosophers,  Apollonios  and 
Euphrates.  The  emperor  heard  the  discourse,  touch- 
ing matter  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  many.  And 
when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he  brake  off,  and  in  a 
secret  derision,  finding  their  discourses  but  spe- 
culative, and  not  to  be  put  in  practice,  said;  "  O 
that  I  might  govern  wise  men,  and  wise  men 
govern  me." 

262.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  t]p<m  a  muster,  which 
was  taken  against  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  by  a 
servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  harquebuss ;  hot  he  said  again,  '*  that  that  was 
his  incense." 

263.  Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Seneca, 
"  That  his  style  was  like  mortar  without  lime." 

264.  Augustus  Cssar,  out  of  great  indignation 
against  his  two  daughters,  and  Posthumus  Agrippa, 
his  grandchild;  whereof  the  two  first  were  infamous, 
and  the  last  otherwise  unworthy ;  would  say,  "  That 
Ihey  were  not  his  seed,  but  some  imposthumes  that 
had  broken  from  him." 

265.  A  seaman  coming  before  the  judges  of  the 
admiralty  for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Indies,  was  by  one  of  the  j  udges  much 
slighted,  as  an  insufficient  person  for  that  office  he 
sought  to  otitain ;  the  judge  telling  him,  "  that  he 
believed  he  could  not  say  the  points  of  his  compass." 
The  seaman  answered;  **that  he  could  say  them, 
under  favour,  better  than  he  could  say  his  Pater- 
noster." The  judge  replied ;  "  that  he  would  wager 
twenty  shillings  with  him  upon  that."  The  seaman 
taking  him  up,  it  came  (o  trial :  and  the  seaman  be- 
gan, and  said  all  the  points  of  his  compass  very 
exactly  :  the  judge  likewise  said  his  Fater-noster; 


and  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  required  the  wager 
according  to  agreement ;  because  the  seaman  was 
to  say  his  compass  better  than  he  bis  Pater-noster, 
which  he  had  not  performed.  "  Nay,  I  pray,  Sir, 
hold,"  quoth  the  seaman,  "  the  wager  is  not  finished ; 
for  I  have  but  half  done :"  and  so  he  immediately 
said  his  compass  backward  very  exactly  t  which  Uie 
judge  failing  of  in  his  Fater-noster,  the  seaman  car* 
ried  away  the  prise. 

266.  There  was  a  conspiracy,  against  the  emperor 
Claudius  by  Scribonianua,  examined  in  the  senate ; 
where  Claudius  sat  in  his  chur,  and  one  of  his  freed 
servants  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  In  the  ex- 
aminaticm,  that  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power 
with  Claudius,  very  saucily,  had  almost  all  the  words : 
and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorn  one  of 
the  examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  servant  of 
Scribonianns ;  '*  I.  pray.  Sir,  if  Scribonianos  had 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?"  He 
answered;  "  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair 
and  held  my  peace." 

267.  One  was  saying  that  his  great  grandfather, 
and  grandfather,  and  father,  died  at  sea;  said  an- 
other that  heard  him,  "  And  I  were  as  you,  I  would 
never  come  at  sea."  "  Why,"  saith  he,  "  where 
did  your  great  grandfother,  and  grandfather,  and 
father  die?"  He  answered;  "  Where  but  in  their 
beds  ?"  He  answered  ;  "  And  I  were  as  you,  1 
would  never  come  in  bed." 

268.  There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  heads 
or  little  heads  had  the  better  wit?    And  one  said, 

It  must  needs  be  the  little:  for  that  it  is  a  maxim, 
'  Omne  roajus  continet  in  se  minus.' " 

269.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counsel  of  the 
party  pressed  him  for  a  longer  day  to  perform  the 
decree,  said ;  "  Take  Saint  Bamaby's  day,  which  is 
the  longest  day  in  the  year."  Now  Saint  Bamaby's 
day  was  within  few  days  following. 

270.  One  of  the  fathers  saith,  "  That  there  is  bat 
this  difference  between  the  death  of  dd  men  and 
young  men  ;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  and  death 
cmnes  to  young  men." 

271.  Cassius,  after  the  defeat  of  Crassua  by  the 
Parthians,  whose  weapons  were  chiefly  arrows,  fled 
to  the  city  of  Charras,  where  he  durst  not  stay  any 
time,  doubting  to  be  pursued  and  besieged ;  he  had 
with  him  an  astrologer,  who  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I 
would  not  have  yon  go  hence,  while  the  moon  is  in 
the  sign  of  Scorpio."  ■  Cassius  answered,  "  I  am 
more  afraid  of  that  of  Sagittarius." 

272.  Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
some  things  must  be  drnie  unjustly,  that  many  things 
may  be  done  justly." 

273.  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon  would  at  times 
retire  himself  from  business,  and  give  himself  wh<dly 
to  pleasures.  One  of  those  his  retirings,  giving  out 
that  he  was  side,  his  father  Anligonus  came  m  the 
sudden  to  visit  liim ;  and  met  a  fiiir  dainty  youth 
coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Antigonus  came 
in,  Demetrius  said ;  "  Sir,  the  fever  left  me  right 
now."  Antigonus  replied,  "  I  think  it  was  he  that 
I  met  at  the  door." 

274.  Cato  Major  would  say,  "  That  wise  men 
learned  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by  wise  men." 
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275.  When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras ;  "The 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die ;"  he  said 
again,  **  And  natnre  them.'* 

276.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
nin  for  the  prize  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games, 
for  he  was  very  swift,  answered ;  "  He  woald,  if  he 
might  run  with  kings." 

277<  Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  to 
liiten  at  the  tents  of  hie  soldiers;  and  at  a  time 
heard  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon 
he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said  to  them;  "  If 
yoa  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
farther  off." 

278.  Aristippos  said ;  "  That  those  that  studied 
particular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were 
like  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting 
woman." 

279.  The  ambassadors  of  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Antonius,  after  he  had  imposed  upon  them  a  double 
tax,  and  Baid|daiolyto  him)  "That  if  he  would  have 
two  tributes  in  one  year,  he  must  give  them  two 
seed-time*  and  two  iw/riettM." 

2S0.  An  orator  of  Athens  sud  to  Demosthenes ; 
"  The  Athenians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad." 
Demosthenes  replied, "  And  they  will  kill  you  if  they 
be  in  good  sense." 

281.  £pictetus  used  to  aayj  *<  That  one  of  the 
vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 
others ;  a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself;  and 
a  philosopher  blames  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

282.  Cnsar  in  his  book  that  he  made  against 
Cato,  which  is  lost,  did  write,  to  show  the  force  of 
ofrinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  once  ob- 
tained a  popular  reputation ;  **  There  were  some 
that  found  Cato  dmnk,  and  were  ashamed  instead 
of  Calo." 

283.  There  was  a  noUeman  said  of  a  great  coun- 
sellor, "  that  he  would  have  made  the  worst  farrier 
ia  the  world ;  for  he  never  shod  horse  bat  he  cloyed 
hiffl ;  for  he  never  commended  any  man  to  the  king 
for  service,  or  upon  occasion  of  suit,  or  otherwise, 
bat  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the  end,  with  a  but, 
nd  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  disadvantage." 

284.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  physician,  Cock. 
"'Why  P"  saith  he.  Diogenes  answered ;  "  Because 
when  yon  crow,  men  use  to  rise." 

285.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a 
friend  of  his  said  to  him }  "  Surely,  you  are  in  dan- 
ger ;  1  pray  send  for  a  physician."  But  the  sick 
nun  answered;  **  It  is  no  matter,  for  if  I  die,  I  will 
die  at  leisure." 

286.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the  Ro- 
nstis  had  statnea  erected  in  their  honour,  was  asked 
by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  "  Why  he  had  none  P" 
He  answered,  *<  He  had  mnch  rather  men  should  ask 
and  wonder  why  he  had  no  statue,  than  why  he  had 
«  statue." 


287.  A  certain  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More's, 
taking  great  pains  about  a  book,  which  he  intended 
to  publish,  being  well  conceited  of  his  own  wi^ 
which  no  man  else  thought  worthy  of  commendation, 
brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  to  peruse  it,  and 
pass  his  judgment  upon  it ;  which  he  did :  and  find- 
ing nothing  therein  worthy  the  press,  he  said  to  him 
with  a  grave  countenance ;  "  That  if  it  were  in  verse 
it  would  be  more  worthy."  Upon  which  words,  he 
we^t  immediately  and  turned  it  into  verse  and  then 
brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  again;  who  looking  there- 
on, said  soberly  j  "  Yes,  marry,  now  it  is  somewhat, 
for  now  it  is  rhyme  ;  whereas  before  it  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason." 

288.  Sir  Henry  Wo(t<m  used  to  say.  "  Thatcrities 
were  like  brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes." 

289.  Hannibal  said  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of 
Marcellus,  whereof  the  former  waited  upon  him, 
that  he  could  make  no  progress,  and  the  latter  had 
many  sharp  fights  with  him ;  "  that  he  feared  Fabius 
like  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  Uke  an  enemy." 

290.  When  king  Edward  the  second  was  amongst 
his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  and  fro,  that  no 
man  should  know  where  he  was,  they  set  him  down 
upon  a  bank :  and  one  time,  the  more  to  disguise 
his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed  hioi  with  cold 
water  of  a  ditch  by :  the  king  said ;  "  Well,  yet  I 
will  have  warm  water  for  my  beard :"  and  so  shed 
abundance  of  tears. 

291.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say  j  "  That 
laws  were  like  cobwebs;  where  the  Email  flies  were 
caught,  and  the  great  brake  through." 

292.  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,  having  much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers,  nobility, 
and  court  of  parliament,  would  say,  '*  That  he  had 
brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

293.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldier,  that 
in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with  the  fore- 
most. Afterwards,  when  the  army  generally  fled, 
the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon  it  was  said 
by  some  that  he  was  slain.  "  No  sure,"  said  one, 
"  he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  est  no  hare's  flesh." 

294.  A  gentleman  that  was  punctual  of  his  word, 
and  loved  the  same  in  others,  when  he  heard  tlmt 
two  persons  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  about  serious 
aflairs,  at  a  certain  time  and  place;  and  that  the 
one  parly  failed  in  the  performance,  or  neglected  his 
hour;  would  usually  say  of  him,  "  He  is  a  young 
man  then." 

295..  Anacharsis  would  say,  concerning  the 
popular  estates  of  Grscia,  that  "  lie  wondered  how 
at  Athens  wise  men  did  propose,  and  fools  dispose." 

His  lordship,  wlien  he  had  finished  this  collection 
of  Apophthegms,  concluded  thus :  Come,  now  all  is 
wen !  they  say  he  is  not  a  wise  man  that  wiU  lose 
his  friend  tat  his  wit;  but  he  is  less  a  wise  man  that 
will  lose  his  friend  for  another  man's  wit 
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APOPHTHEGMS, 

CONTAINED  IN  THE  OBIOINAL  EDITION  IN  OCTAVO,  BUT  OMITTED  IN  LATER  COPIES. 


1.  When  queen  Elizabeth  had  advanced  Raletgh, 
she  was  one  day  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  mj 
lord  of  Oxford  and  nnother  nobleman  stood  by.  t  It 
fell  out  80,  that  the  ledge  before  the  jacks  was 
taken  away,  so  as  the  jacks  were  seen :  my  lord  of 
Oxford  and  the  other  nobleman  smiled,  and  a  little 
whispered.  The  queen  marked  it,  and  would  needs 
knov  what  the  matter  was  ?'  My  lord  of  Oxford 
answered ;  "  That  they  smiled  to  see  that  when 
jscki  went  uj^  heads  went  down." 

23.  Sir  Thomas  Matt,  who  was  a  man,  in  all  his 
life-time,  that  had  an  excellent  rein  in  jesting,  at 
the  rtrf  instant  of  his  deadi,  having  a  pretty  long 
beard,  after  his  head  was  npon  the  Uocl^  lift  it  up 
again,  and  gently  drew  his  beard  aside,  and  said ; 
"  This  hath  not  offended  the  king." 

27.  Demonax  the  philosopher,  when  he  died, 
was  asked  touching  his  burial.  He  answered, 
"  Never  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  stink  will 
bury  me."  He  that  asked  him,  said  again  ;  "Why, 
would  you  have  your  body  left  to  the  dogs  and 
ravens  to  feed  upon  ?  "  Demonax  answered  j  *'  Why, 
what  great  hart  is  it,  if  having  songht  to  do  good, 
when  I  lived,  to  men ;  my  body  do  some  good  to 
beasts,  when  I  am  dead." 

30.  Phocion  the  Athehian,  a  man  of  great  seve- 
rity, and  no  ways  flexible  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
one  day,  when  he  spake  to  the  people,  in  one  part 
of  his  speech,  was  applauded :  whereupon  he  turned 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked,  **  What  have  I 
said  amiss?" 

34.  Bion  was  wont  to  say;  *' That  Socrates,  of  all 
the  lovers  of  Alcibiades,  only  held  him  by  the  ears." 

37.  There  was  a  philosopher  about  Tiberius,  that 
looking  into  the  nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him ; 
**  that  he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood." 

43.  There  was  a  bishop  that  was  somewhat  a 
delicate  person,  and  bathed  twice  a  day.  A  friend 
of  his  said  to  him;  "  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe 
twice  a  day?"  The  bishop  answered;  "  Because  I 
cannot  conveniently  bathe  thrice." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor, 
he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel ;  and  his 
lady  in  a  pew.  And  beeanse  Ae  pew  stood  out  of 
sight,  his  gentleman-usher,  ever  after  service,  came 
to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said,  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
^one."  So  when  the  chancellor's  place  was  taken 
from  him,  the  next  time  they  went  to  church,  Sir 
Thomas  himself  eame  to  his  lady's  pew,  and  said ; 
"  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone." 

104.  A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confederates 
that  were  united  against  the  Lacediemonians,  touch- 
ing their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that  they  should 
go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying ;  "  That  the  state  of 
Sparta  was  Hke  rivers;  strong  when  they  had  run 
a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their  head." 

108,  One  was  examined  upon  certain  scandalous 


words  spoken  against  the  king.  He  confessed  them* 
and  said;  "  It  is  true,  I  spake  them,  and  if  die 
wine  had  not  failed,  I  had  said  much  more." 

110.  Trajan  would  say,  "  That  the  king's  exche- 
qner  was  like  the  spleen ;  fbr  when  that  did  sweU, 
the  whole  body  did  pine." 

1 1 1.  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose  name 
was  Scottus,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him,  for  hia 
pleasore :  Scottns  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  taUe. 
One  time  th'e  king  being  meny  with  him,  said  to 
him;  "  What  is  there  between  Scott  and  sot?" 
Scottus  answered ;  "  The  table  only." 

113.  There  was  a  maniage  between  a  widow  of 
graat  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  great  house, 
that  had  no  estate  or  means..  Jack  Roberts  said, 
"  That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pudding ;  the  tme 
brought  blood,  and  the  other  bronght  suet  and  oat- 
meal." 

149.  Crcesus  said  to  Cambyses,  "  That  -pence 
was  better  than  war ;  because  in  peace  the  sons  did 
bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  wars  the  fathers  did- 
bury  their  sons." 

154.  Carvajal,  when  he  was  drawn  to  execution, 
being  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  and  laid  upmi 
the  hurdle,  said,  "  What !  young  in  cradle,  old  in 
cradle!" 

161.  Diogenes  was  adted  in  s  kind  of  •com, 
"  What  WM  the  matter,  that  philosophers  haunted 
rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers?"  He 
answered,  "  Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

1 63.  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  stiU 
answered,  "  He  had  no  leisure."  Whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  "  Why  then  give  over  to  be 
king." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen,  otherwise  of 
equal  degree,  save  that  the  one  was  of  the  ancienter 
house.  The  other  in  courtesy  asked  his  hand  to 
kiss :  which  he  gave  him ;  and  he  kissed  it :  but 
said  withal,  to  right  himself  by  way  of  friendship, 
*'  Well,  I  and  you,  against  any  two  of  them pot- 
ting himself  first. 

198.  Themistocles  would  say  of  himself;  "  That 
he  was  like  a  plane  tree,  that  in  tempests  men  fled 
to  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  cn^ping 
his  leaves." 

199.  Themistocles  said  of  speech,  "  That  it  was 
like  arras,  that  spread  abroad  shows  foir  images^ 

but  contracted  is  but  like  packs." 

HI.  Lycurgus  would  say  of  divers  of  the  heroes 
of  the  heathen,  "  That  he  wondered  that  men 
should  mourn  upon  their  days  for  them  as  mortal 
men,  and  yet  sacrifice  to  them  as  gods." 

313.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
papists,  to  prove  antiquity  of  confession  in  the  form 
that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient  times,  even 
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in  the  primitiTe  times,  amongst  other  foal  slanders 
qtread  against  tlie  christians,  one  wns»  "  That  they 
did  adore  the  genitories  of  their  priests.  Which, 
he  saith,  grew,  from  the  posture  of  the  confeasant, 
and  the  priest  in  confession ;  which  is,  that  the 
ccmfessant  kneels  down,  before  the  priest  sitting  in 
a  raised  chair  above  him." 

316.  Fabrieios,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him ;  Pyrrhus  telling  him,  that 
he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and  second 
person  to  him.  Bat  Fabricins  answered,  in  a  scorn, 
to  sDch  a  motion,  "  Sir,  that  would  not  be  good  for 
yoarself :  for  if  the  Epirotes  once  knew  me,  they 
will  nther  desire  to  he  governed  bj  me  than  by  yoa." 

321.  Thdes  said;  "that  Ufb  and  death  were  all 
one."  One  that  was  present  asked  him;  "Why  do 
not  yoa  die  then  ?"  Thales  said  again  i  "  Because 
they  are  all  one." 

223.  An  Egyptian  priest,  having  conference 
with  Solon,  said  to  him;  "You  Grecians  are  ever 
children;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor 
antiquity  of  knowledge." 

227.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market-place 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand ;  and  being  asked,  **  What 
he  sought?"  he  said,  "  He  sought  a  mnn." 

238.  Bias  being  asked;  How  a  man  should  order 
his  life  P  answered ;  '*  As  if  a  man  should  live  long, 
or  die  quickly." 

229.  Queen  Elisabeth  was  entertained  by  my  lord 
Burleigh  at  Theobalds :  and  at  her  going  away,  my 
lord  obtained  of  the  qneen  to  make  seven  knights. 
They  were  gentlemen  of  the  coontry,  of  my  lord's 
friends  and  neighbours.  They  were  placed  in  a  rank, 
as  the  queen  should  pass  by  the  hall,  and  to  win 
antiquity  of  knighthood,  in  order,  as  my  lord  favour- 
ed; though  indeed  the  more  principal  gentlemen 
were  plaeed  lowest  The  queen  was  told  of  it,  and 
said  nothing;  but  when  she  went  along,  she  passed 
them  all  by,  as  far  as  the  skreen,  ns  if  she  had  for- 
got it :  and  when  she  came  to  the  ekreen,  she  seemed 
to  take  herself  with  the  manner,  and  said,  "  I  had 
almost  forgot  what  I  promised."  With  that  she 
turned  back,  and  knighted  the  lowest  first,  and  so 
upward.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  a  while  after  told  her ;  "  Your  majesty  was 
too  fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh."  She  answered; 
"I  have  bot  fulfilled  the  Scripture;  'the  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first'  " 


235.  Sir  Fnlke  Grevill  bad  much  and  private  ac- 
cess to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used  honourably, 
and  did  many  men  good ;  yet  he  would  say  merrily 
of  himself,  "  That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow ; 
for  when  the  mtJds  spilt  the  milkpans,  or  kept  any 
racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin :  so  what  tales 
the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other  bad 
oflices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon  him." 

240.  There  was  a  politic  sermon,  that  bad  no 
divinity  in  it,  preached  before  the  king.  The  king, 
as  he  came  fbrth,  said  to  bishop  Andrews ;  "  Call 
you  this  a  sermon  *"  The  bishop  answered,  And 
it  please  your  majesty,  by  a  charitable  ccastmcdon, 
it  may  be  a  sermon." 

244.  Henry  Noel  would  say,  **  That  conrtjers  were 
like  fasting-days ;  they  were  next  the  holy-days,  bnt 
in  themsehea  they  were  the  most  meagre  days  of 
the  week." 

247.  Cato  said,  "  The  best  way  to  keep  good  acts 
in  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

259.  Aristippus  said,  "  He  took  money  of  his 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

260.  A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  "That  she 
was  with  child  by  him :"  he  answered,  "  You  know 
that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a  hedge  of 
thorns,  you  could  say,  This  thorn  pricked  me." 

263.  Democritus  said,  "  That  truth  did  lie  in  pro- 
found pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  it  needed  much 
refining." 

266.  Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  danced 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended :  **  The  better, 
the  worse." 

271.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  Ti< 
sage,  but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew 
pretty  plump  and  fkt.  One  said  to  him,  "  Your  lord- 
ship doth  contrary  to  other  married  men  ;  for  they 
at  the  first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat"  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said;  "Why,  there  is  no 
beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  common,  and 
pot  him  into  the  several,  but  he  will  wax  fat." 

272.  Diogenes  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastard, 
casting  stones  among  the  people,  bad  him  "take 
heed  that  he  hit  not  his  father." 

27S.  It  was  said  by  many  concerning  the  canons 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  **  That  we  are  beholden  to 
Aristotle  for  many  articles  of  our  foith." 


CERTAIN  APOPHTHEGMS  OF  LORD  BACON. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  REMAINS. 


1.  Plntarch  said  well,  "  It  is  otherwise  in  a  com- 
monwealth of  men  than  of  bees  :  the  hive  of  a  city 
or  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there  is  least 
of  noise  or  buzz  in  it." 

3.  The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak  abili- 
ties  set  in  great  place,  "  That  they  were  like  little 
■tatnet  set  on  great  bases,  made  to  appear  the  less 
by  their  advancement" 


3.  He  said  again,  "  Good  fame  is  like  fire.  When 
yon  have  kindled  it  you  may  easily  preserve  it ; 
but  if  once  you  extinguish  i^  you  will  not  easily 
kindle  it  again ;  at  least,  not  make  it  bum  as  bright 
as  it  did." 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth  seeing  Sir  Edward  in  her 

garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and  asked  him 
in  Italian,  **What  does  a  man  think  of  when  he 
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thinks  of  nothing  P**  Sir  Edward,  who  had  not  had 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  queen's  grants  so  soon  ns 
he  hoped  and  desired,  paused  a  little;  and  then  made 
answer,  "  Madam,  he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise." 
The  queen  shrunk  in  her  head ;  but  was  heard  to 
say,  "  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  confiite  you." 
Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

5.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  inquire  after  the 
piety,  integrity,  and  learning  of  the  man.  And  when 
she  was  satisfled  in  these  qualifications,  she  would 
consider  of  his  personage.  And  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion she  pleased  once  to  say  to  me,  "  Bacon,  how 
Ctin  the  magistrate  maintain  his  authori^  when  the 
man  is  despised  P" 

6.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Temple-bar  along  Fleet-street,  the  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the  city 
on  the  other :  said  Mr.  Bacon  to  a  lawyer  who  stood 
next  to  bim,  "  Do  but  observe  the  courtiersi  if  they 
bow  first  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt  i  if  first  to 
us,  they  are  in  law." 

7.  King  Jamea  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest  with 
the  coontry  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to  their 
country  houses.  And  sometimes  he  would  say  thus 
to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like  ships 
at  sea,  which  show  like  notliingt  but  in  your  country 
villages  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which  look 
like  great  things." 

8.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who 
was  judged  no  advancer  of  the  king's  matters,  the 
king  said  to  his  solicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his  kins- 
man, "  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  say  you  of  your  cousin 
that  is  gone?"  Mr.  Bacon  answered,  "Sir,  since 
your  majesty  doth  charge  me,  I'll  e'en  deal  plainly 
w*ith  you,  and  give  you  such  a  character  of  him,  as  if 
I  were  to  write  his  story.  I  do  think  he  was  no  fit 
counsellor  to  make  your  affiiirs  better ;  but  yet  he  was 
fit  lo  have  kept  them  from  growing  worse."  The  king 
said,  "On  my  so'l,  man,  in  the  first  thou  speakest 
like  a  true  man,  and  in  the  latter,  like  a  kinsman." 

9.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judg- 
ment, so  he  was  a  prince  of  a  marvelloos  pleasant 
humour;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind  two  in- 
stances of  it.  As  he  was  going  through  Lnsen,  by 
Greenwich,  he  asked  what  town  it  was  P  They  said, 
Lusen.  He  asked  a  good  while  after,  "  What  town 
is  this  we  are  now  inP*  They  said  still,  'twas 
Lusen.  "  On  my  so'l,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  be 
king  of  Lusen." 

1 0.  In  some  other  of  his  progresses,  he  asked  how 
far  it  was  to  a  town  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
They  said,  Six  miles.  Half  an  hour  after,  he  asked 
again.  One  said.  Six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse.  And  when  some  asked 
his  majesty  what  he  meant?  "I  must  stalk,"  said 
he,  "  for  yonder  town  is  shy,  and  flies  me." 

11.  Count  Gondomar  sent  a  compliment  to  my 
lord  St.  Alban,  wishing  him  a  good  Easter.  My  lord 
thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  "  He  could  not  at 
present  reqnite  the  coimt  better  than  in  reluming  him 
the  like ;  that  he  wished  his  lordship  a  good  Passover." 

12.  My  l6rd  chancellor  Elsemere,  when  he  had  | 


read  a  petition  which  he  disliked,  would  say,  "  What, 
you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  P"  And  the 
party  answering,  Yes  j"  he  would  say  farther, 
"Well,  so  you  shall:  nay,  you  shall  have  both  my 
hands  to  it."  And  so  would,  with  both  bis  haiid^ 
tear  it  in  pieces. 

13.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wront  to  say  of  a 
angry  man  who  suppressed  hit  passion,  **  That  he 
thou^t  worse  thui  he  spake ;"  and  of  an  angij 
man  that  would  diide,  "  That  he  spoke  worse  than 
he  bought.'* 

14.  He  wont  also  to  say,  **That  power  in  an  ill 
man  was  like  the  power  of  a  black  witch ;  he  could 
do  hurt,  but  no  good  with  it."  And  he  would  add, 
"  That  the  magicians  could  turn  water  into  blood, 
but  could  not  turn  the  blood  again  to  water." 

15.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Coke,  in  the  exchequer, 
gave  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  stood 
much  upon  his  higher  place ;  Sir  Francis  said  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Attorney,  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own 
greatness,  the  more  I  shall  think  of  it :  and  the 
more,  the  less." 

16.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  coming  into  the  earl  of 
Arundel's  garden,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of 
ancient  statoea  of  naked  men  and  women,  made  astand, 
and,  as  astonished,  cried  oot^  "  The  resurrection  t" 

17-  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for  mo- 
derate counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  of  Such  a 
reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  as  would  in 
effect  make  it  no  church ;  said  thus  to  bim,  "  Sir, 
the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  England ;  and  if 
there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to 
take  them  off :  but  he  were  a  strange  oculist  who 
would  pull  out  the  eye." 

18.  The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to 
say,  "  That  those  who  left  useful  studies  for  useless 
scholastic  speculations,  were  like  the  Olympic  game- 
sters, who  abstained  from  necessary  labours,  that 
they  might  be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  so." 

19.  He  hkewise  often  used  this  comparisfRi; 
"  *  The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  lo  pismires; 
they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  ration- 
alists are  like  the  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their 
own  bowels.  But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who  like  the 
bee  hath  a  middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  hot 
digesting  that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue." 

20.  The  lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not  over-has^ 
to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by  cxpcri- 
menls,  was  wont  to  say  to  some  philosophers,  who 
would  not  go  his  pace,  "  Gentlemen,  nature  is  a 
Inbyrinlh,  in  which  the  very  haste  you  move  with, 
will  make  you  lose  your  way." 

21.  The  same  lord,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Dutch- 
men, used  to  say,  "  That  he  could  not  abandon  them 
for  our  safety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit."  And 
Romctimes  he  would  express  the  same  sense  in  this 
manner  ;  "  We  hold  the  Belgic  lion  by  the  ears." 

22.  The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed  not 
much  to  approve  of  his  liberality  to  his  retinue,  said 
to  him,  "Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece;  if  the  head  be 
lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  must  too." 

23.  The  lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  ccHnmeod 

*  See  the  substance  of  this  in  Novtua  Oraauum:  and  Co- 
I  gitataetViia. 
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the  advice  of  the  {dain  old  man  at  BnxttHi,  that  told 
besoms :  a  prood  lajy  young  fellov  came  to  him 
for  a  besom  npoa  tnist ;  to  whom  the  old  man  said, 
"  Friend,  haat  thou  no  money  ?  borrow  of  thy  back, 
and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne'er  ask  tbee  again, 
I  aliall  be  donning  thee  every  day." 
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34.  Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man,  just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  religion,  bnt  was  none 
of  the  best  livers,  "  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in  heaven. 
Every  man  thinks  as  he  wishes ;  but  if  he  be  in 
heaven,  'twere  pi^  it  were  known.*' 


ORNAMENTA  RATIONALIA: 
OR.  ELEGANT  SENTENCES, 

SOME  UADE,  OTHERS  COLLECTED  BY  THE  LORD  BACON;  AND  BY  HIM  PUT  UNDER 

THE  ABOVESAID  TITLE. 


COLLBCTED  OUT  OF  THE  HIUI  OF  PUBLIUS,  AHD  PUBLISHED  IH  THE  KEMAIKS. 


1 .  "  Alsator,  qnanto  in  arte  est  meltor,  tanto  est 

nequior." 

A  gamester,  the  greatnr  master  he  is  in  his  art, 
the  worse  mnn  he  is, 

2.  "  Arcnm  intensio  frangit ;  nnimum,  remissio." 
Mach  bending  breaks  the  bow ;  much  unbend- 
ing, the  mind. 

3.  "  Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria." 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes himself. 

4.  "  Cum  vitia  prosint,  pecca^  qui  reele  fadt." 
If  vices  were  upon  the  whole  matter  profitable, 

the  virtDons  man  would  be  the  sinner. 
6.  **  Benedonnit,  qui  non  senlit  quod  male  dormiat." 
He  sleeps  well,  who  feels  not  that  he  sleeps  ill. 

6.  "Deliberare  ntilia,  morn  est  tutissima." 

To  deliberate  about  useful  things,  is  the  safest 
delay. 

7.  "  Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  habet." 
The  flood  of  grief  deereaseth,  when  it  can  swell 

no  higher. 

8.  "  Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor." 
Pnin  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 

9.  Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
In  desire,  swiflneBS  itself  is  delay. 

10.  "Etiam  capillns  untis  habet  umbram  suam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 

11.  **  Fidem  qni  perdit,  qao  se  servat  in  reliqnnm  P" 
He  that  has  lost  his  frith,  what  has  he  left  to 

live  on  9 

12.  *'  Formosa  faeies  mnta  eommendatio  est." 
A  beantifnl  fbce  Is  a  silent  commendation. 

13.  "  Fortnna  niminm  qaem  fovet,  stultam  fncit." 
Fortmic  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  she  makes 

her  darling. 

\4.   *'  Fortnna  obesse  nuUi  contenta  est  semel." 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill 
turo. 

15.  "  Facit  gralion  fortuna,  quem  nemo  videt." 


The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a  man 

happy  and  unenvied. 

1 6.  "  Heu  !  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  kedi,  de  quo 

non  possis  qneri." 
O .'  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by 
such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  vain  to  complain. 

17.  "Homo  toties  moritur  qiioties  amittit  suos." 
A  mnn  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 

18.  "  Hferedis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est." 

The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  underavizard. 

1 9.  "  Jncnndum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  reficit  varietas." 
Nothing  is  pleasant^  to  which  variety  does  not 

give  a  relish. 

20.  "  Invidiam  ferre,  ant  fortis,  ant  felix  potest." 
He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  courageous 

or  happy. 

21.  "  In  malis  spernre  bonum,  nisi  innocens,  nemo 

potest" 

None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill 
circumstances. 
23.  "  In  vindicando,  criminosa  est  celeritas." 

In  taking  revenge,  the  very  haste  we  make  is 
criminat 

23.  "  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est." 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laugh 

we  ofTend. 

24.  "  Improbe  Neptunora  accnsat,  qui  iterom  nao- 

fraginm  faeit." 
He  accuseth  Neptune  nnjostly,  who  makes 
shipwreck  a  secmd  time. 

25.  "  Multis  minatnr,  qui  uni  ftcit  injuriam." 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  a  hundred. 

26.  "  Mora,  omnia  ingrata  est,  sed  facit  sapien- 

liam." 

All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  wise 
without  it 

27.  "  Mori  est  felicis  antequam  mortem  invocet" 
Hapiq?  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death  to 

take  him  away. 
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28.  "  Mollis  iibi  bonam  se  nroulat,  tunc  est  pes- 

simus." 

An  ill  man  is  always  ill;  but  he  is  then  worst 
of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint 

29.  "  Magtio  cum  periculo  cnstoditur,  quod  moltis 

placet" 

Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  that  secure, 
which  pleases  eveiy  body. 

30.  "  Male  vivunt  qui  se  semper  victuros  putant" 
They  think  ill,  who  think  of  living  always. 

31 .  **  Male  secnm  agit  sger,  medicum  qui  hsredem 

fecit." 

The  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself,  who  makes 
his  physician  his  heir. 

32.  "  MnltoB  timere  debet,  quern  mnlli  timent." 


OP  SENTENCES. 

He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  himself  to 

fear  many. 

33.  "  Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortnna,  de  qua  nil  poesis 

queri." 

There  is  no  fortune  so  ^ood,  but  it  bates  an  ace. 

34.  "  Pars  beneficii  est,  quod  petitur  si  bene  neges." 
It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  genteelly  what 

is  asked  of  you. 

35.  *'  Timidus  vocat  se  caatum,  parcum  sordidus.'* 
The  cowwrd  ealls  himself  a  waiy  man ;  and  the 

miser  says  he  is  frugal. 

36.  "  O  vita  t  misero  longa,  felid  brevis." 

O  life !  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  misery ;  and 
to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment 


A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES 

OUT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 


1.  It  is  a  strange  desire  which  men  hare,  to  seek 
power,  and  lose  liberty. 

2.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life;  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  &me,  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  envy. 

5.  Schism  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church  is  a 
greater  scandal  than  a  comtption  of  manners  :  as, 
in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  solution  of  con- 
tinni^  is 'worse  than  a  corrupt  bmnonr. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  m<m  ought  law  to 
weed  it  out 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own 
worntds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  persons  live  and  die  like  witches : 
their  life  is  mischievous,  and  their  end  is  unfortunate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which  belong 
to  prosperity,  are  to  be  wished;  but  the  good  things 
which  belong  to  adversity,  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  softly. 

11.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteih  dis- 
covery ;  as  the  more  close  air  sncketh  in  the 
more  open. 

12.  Keep  yonr  authority  wholly  from  yonr  chil- 
dren, not  so  yonr  purse. 

13.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rise ;  for  the  distance 
is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like 
Cain's,  who  envied  his  Invther,  because  his  Bseriftce 
was  better  accepted,  when  fliere  was  nobody  but  God 
to  look  on. 


15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient  of 
privateness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the  shadow : 
like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their 
street  door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to  acorn. 

1 6.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  will:  the 
nest  not  to  can. 

ir.  In  great  place,  ask  counsel  of  both  times:  of 
the  ancient  time,  what  is  best;  and  of  the  latter  time, 
what  is  fittest 

18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently  to 
th^ir  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place  :  so  virtue  in 
amintion  in  violent ;  in  authority,  settled  and  calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  is  hlte  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  orat<»-  of  Demosthenes ;  the  first,  second, 
and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldness  is  blind  :  wherefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  bnt  good  in  execution.  For  in  counsel  it 
is  good  to  see  dangers ;  in  execution,  not  to  see  them, 
except  they  be  very  great 

21.  Withont  good-natnre,  man  is  bnt  a  better  kind 
of  vermin. 

22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it 

23.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  without 
feeling;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  eauterised  in 
the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  peojde. 
And  in  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  snperstitions,  care  would  be  had 
that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  be  not 
tnken  away  with  the  bad :  which  commmly  is  done 
when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

26.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  fa«  hath 
some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miseraUe  state  of  mind,  and  yet  it  is 
commonly  the  case  of  kings,  to  have  few  things  to 
desire  aikl  many  things  to  fear. 
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38.  Depretsicm  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
more  abscdute,  bnt  less  safe. 

39.  All  precepts  cmeeniing  kings  wre,  in  vfftct, 
comprehended  in  th«e  remembrances  :  remember 
tfaou  art  a  man  i  remember  thou  art  God's  rice- 
gcrent :  the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other 
their  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agita- 
tion :  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  mther 
to  be  skilled  in  bis  master's  business  than  his  nature; 
for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his 
humour. 

32.  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  bnt  o[^nion  be-* 
fore  others  is  more  reverent. 

33.  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many  times 
if  yon  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fall. 

34.  Fortune  sometimeB  tnmeth  the  handle  of  the 
bottle,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after, 
the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grasp. 

35.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginning 
oi  all  great  actions  to  Aigos  with  a  hundred  eyes; 
and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed. 

36.  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man.  There  be  that  can  pack  the 
cards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well ;  they  are  good  in 
canvasses  and  factions,  and  yet  otherwise  mean  men. 

37.  Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house  on 
fire,  thongh  it  were  bnt  to  roast  their  eggs. 

38.  New  things,  like  sbangers,  are  more  admired, 
and  less  favoured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations, 
would  follow  the  example  of  time  itselt  which  indeed 
innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  1^  degrees  scarce 
to  be  perceived. 

40.  They  that  reverence  too  much  <M  time,  are 
but  a  acorn  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted 
to  be  of  small  despatch.  "  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de 
Spagna ;"  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for  then 
it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  a  coming. 

43.  You  had  better  take  for  business  a  man  some- 
what absurd,  than  over-formal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open  their 
griefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as 
Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
■heep  be. 

45.  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed 
how  th^r  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fest  In 
eoppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  staddles  too  thick, 
yon  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  hut  shrubs 
and  bushes. 

46.  A  dvil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a 
foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth 
to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  be  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  aalt- 
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ness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical 
vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he 
had  need  be  afraid  of  others*  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  tiian  eloquence. 

51.  Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their 
riches,  nor  their  strength :  of  the  former  they  be- 
lieve greater  things  than  they  should,  and  of  the 
latter  much  less.  And  from  hence  certain  fatal 
pillars  have  bounded  the  progress  of  learning. 

52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they  can- 
not be  spared,  nor  left  behind;  but  they  hinder 
the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  ever 
they  have  bought  out. 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  must  be  set 
flying  to  bring  in  more. 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  until  he  is  dead, 
is,  if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal  of 
another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler;  if  it  can  move,  it 
makes  men  active ;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  becomes  adust, 
and  makes  men  melancholy. 

57-  To  lake  a  soldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull 
off  his  spurs. 

58.  Some  ambitions  men  seem  as  skreens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For  no  man 
Hill  take  such  parts,  except  he  be  like  the  seel'd 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot 
see  about  him, 

59.  Princes  and  states  should  choose  such  minis- 
ters as  are  more  sensible  of  duty  than  rising ;  and 
should  discern  a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he 
shall  see  fortune ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she  is 
not  invisible. 

62.  Usury  bringeth  the  treasury  of  a  realm  or 
state  into  few  hands :  for  the  usurer  being  at  cer- 
tainties, and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of 
the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

63.  Tirtue  is  best  in  a  body  tbat  hath  rather  dig- 
nity of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  The  beau- 
tiful prove  accom[dished,  but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and 
stndy,  for  the  most  part,  rather  behaviour  than 
rirtue. 

64.  The  beat  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  pic- 
ture cannot  express. 

65.  He  who  builds  a  bir  house  upon  an  ill  seat, 
commits  himself  to  prison. 

66.  If  you  will  work  «i  any  man,  yon  must 
either  know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead 
him;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him;  or  his 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern  him. 

67.  Costly  followers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
those  who  are  importunate  in  soils,  are  not  to  be 
liked ;  lest,  while  a  man  maketh  his  train  longer, 
he  make  his  wings  shorter. 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things 
light  and  swoHen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and 
s^id. 
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SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 


69.  Seneca  saith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain, 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls. 

70.  Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well 
governed,  are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 

71.  High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice ;  that  when 
the  body  relenteth,  the  impression  should  go 
away. 


72.  The  best  governments  are  always  subject  to 
be  like  the  furest  crystals,  wherein  every  icicle  or 
grain  is  seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never 

perceived. 

73,  Hollow  church  pajHsts  are  like  the  roots  of 
nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not ;  but  yet  they 
bear  all  the  stinging  leaves. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR 
CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 


1.  To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally,  which 
cautel,  argueth  a  staid  mind,  and  unexpected  con- 
stancy :  vis.  in  matters  of  fear,  anger,  sadden  joy 
or  grief,  and  all  things  which  may  affect  or  alter 
the  mind  in  public  or  sudden  accidents,  or  such 
like. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  stedbst  countenance, 
not  wavering  with  action,  as  in  moving  the  bend  or 
hand  too  much,  which  showeth  a  fantastical,  light, 
and  fickle  operation  of  the  spirit,  and  consequently 
like  mind  as  gesture :  only  it  is  sufficient,  vrith 
leisure,  to  use  a  modest  action  in  either. 

3.  In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave, 
severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  lei- 
surely, and  rather  drawingly,  than  hastily :  because 
hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes, 
besides  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to  a  non- 
plus or  unseemly  stammering,  harping  upon  that 
vhich  should  foUow ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  con- 
firmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to 
the  hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and 
countenance. 

4.  To  deaire  in  discourse  to  hold  all  arguments,  is 


ridiculous,  wanting  true  judgment;  for  in  all  thinga 
no  man  can  he  exquisite. 

5,  6.  To  have  common  places  to  discourse,  and 
to  want  variety,  is  both  tedious  to  the  hearers,  and 
shows  a  shallowness  of  conceit ;  therefore  it  is  good 
to  vary,  and  suit  speeches  with  (be  present  occasiims; 
and  to  have  a  moderation  in  all  our  ^eches,  espe- 
cially in  jesting,  of  religion,  state,  great  persons, 
weighty  and  important  business,  pover^,  or  any 
thing  deserving  pity. 

7.  A  long  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  showeth  slowness ;  and  a  good 
reply,  without  a  good  set  speech,  showeth  shallow- 
ness and  weakness. 

8.  To  use  circumstances,  ere  yon  come  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome ;  and  to  ote  none  at  all,  is  but 
blunt. 

9.  Bashfolness  is  a  great  fainderance  to  a  man, 
both  of  uttering  his  emcett,  and  understanding  what 
is  propounded  onto  him :  wherefore  it  is  good  to 
press  himself  forwards  with  discretion,  both  in 
speech,  and  company  of  the  better  sort 

**  Urns  pnmptM  hdL" 


AN  ESSAY 

1.  I  HAVE  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find 
it  the  least  of  all  evils.  All  that  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dreftm ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon 
time  coming,  dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life 
as  we  have  discovered  is  already  dead;  and  all 
those  hours  which  we  share,  even  from  the  breasts 
of  our  mother,  until  we  return  to  oar  grandmother 
the  earth,  are  part  of  oar  dying  days ;  whereof  even 
this  is  one,  and  those  that  succeed  are  of  the  same 
nature,  for  we  die  daily  ;  and  as  others  have  given 
place  to  us,  so  we  must  in  the  end  give  way  to 
others. 

2.  Physicians,  in  the  name  of  death,  include  aU 
sorrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever 
can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwel- 
come :  but  these  things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we 
suffer  them  every  hourt  therefore  we  die  daily, 
and  I  am  older  since  I  affirmed  it. 


ON  DEATH. 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men,  that  fear  to  die ;  for 
the  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refuse  to  prove 
it :  besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror,  and  that 
exceeds  the  eviL  But  I  do  not  believe,  that  any 
man  fears  to  be  dead,  bat  only  the  stroke  of  death : 
and  such  are  my  hopes,  that  if  Heaven  be  pleased, 
and  nature  renew  bat  my  lease  for  twenty-one  yean 
more,  witiioat  asking  loager  days,  I  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  acknowledge  without  monroing  that  I 
was  begotten  mortal.  Virtne  walks  not  in  the  high- 
way, though  she  go  per  alta;  this  is  strength  and 
the  blood  to  virtue,  to  contemn  things  that  be 
desired,  and  to  neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold  P  Art  thou  drowned  in  security  P 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
thou  movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee,  and 
thy  good  angel  either  fortakei  his  goard  or  sleeps. 
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There  is  nothinff  under  heaven,  saving  a  true  friend, 
who  cannot  be  counted  within  the  number  of  move- 
ables, unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  this 
dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I 
moaro  not  for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend 
me  wish  to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain 
date  of  my  years.  It  was  no  mean  apprehension 
of  Lucian,  who  says  of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels 
through  hell  he  knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
from  other  men,  but  only  by  their  louder  cryings 
and  tears :  which  was  fostered  in  them  through  the 
remorseful  memory  of  the  good  days  they  had  seen, 
and  the  fruitful  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly 
left  behind  (hem  :  he  that  was  well  seated,  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loth  to  forsake  his 
farm;  and  others,  either  minding  marriages,  plea- 
sures, profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  be  excused 
from  death's  banquet :  they  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings,  not  the 
hand  that  enlarged  them,  forgetting  how  undothedly 
they  came  bithert  or  with  what  naked  ornaments 
th^  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given, 
and  observers  <^  the  heathen's  rule,  **  memento  mori," 
and  not  become  benighted  with  this  seeming  feli- 
city, we  should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared  to  lose, 
and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so  perishing  a 
fortune:  he  that  is  not  slackly  strong,  as  the  ser- 
vants of  pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found  unready  to 
quit  the  veil  and  false  visage  of  his  perfection? 
The  soul  having  shaken  off  her  flesh,  doth  then  set 
up  for  herself,  and  contemning  things  that  are  under, 
shows  what  finger  hath  enforced  her  ;  for  the  souls 
of  idiots  are  of  the  same  piece  with  those  of  states- 
men, but  now  and  then  nature  is  at  a  fault,  and  this 
good  guest  of  ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body, 
and  so  is  slackened  from  showing  her  wonders ;  like 
in  excellent  mnsician,  which  cannot  utter  himself 
npoD  a  defective  instrument. 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my  course, 
touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold  action  with 
death,  who  hath  the  aurest  property  in  this  frail  act; 
his  stile  is  the  end  of  all  flesh,  and  the  beginning  of 
ineormption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the  most 
part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  forward ;  in 
token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life;  which  being 
obtained,  sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched 
theatre,  where  being  arrived,  their  first  language  is 
that  of  mourning.  Nor  in  my  own  thoughts,  can  I 
compare  men  more  fitly  to  any  thing,  than  to  the 
Indian  fig-tree,  which  being  ripened  to  his  full 
height,  is  said  to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the 
earth ;  whereof  she  conceives  again,  and  they 
become  roots  in  their  own  stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the  earth, 
first  lives  the  Bfe  of  a  tree,  drawing  his  nourishment 
as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death  he  tends  down- 
wards, and  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth, 
where  he  perisheth  not,  but  expects  a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from 
^ing,  but  wUy  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there  are 
*onie  men,  I  think,  that  stand  otherwise  persnaded. 
I^cath  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman,  to 


whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome  ;  but  he  is 
an  importunate  guest,  and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be 
taken ;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is,  that 
they^  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flesh, 
but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day :  which  sickly 
uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  step  out  of  this  world  unfurnished  for  their 
general  account  and  being  all  unprovided,  desire  yet 
to  hold  their  gravis,  preparing  tiieir  souls  to  answer 
in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  disagreeable  to  most 
citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intestate :  this 
being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they 
think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  than  before:  now 
they,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousand^  think  to  scare 
destiny,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  mak- 
ing a  will,  or  to  live  longer  by  protestati^m  of  their 
unwillingness  to  die.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
well  made  in  this  world,  accounting  their  treasure 
by  legions,  as  men  do  devils,  their  fortune  lodia 
toward  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it; 
and  desire,  if  it  bo  possible,  to  put  the  evil  day  ftr 
off  from  them,  and  to  adjourn  their  tmgratefnl  and 
killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  besp<^en 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and  irons ; 
to  the  poor  christian,  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley ; 
to  despairful  widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  deposed 
kings ;  to  them  whose  fortune  runs  back,  and  whose 
spirit  mutinies;  unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and 
the  grave  a  place  for  retiredness  and  rest 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  ^w  near,  wishing  above  all  others  to 
see  his  stu,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place, 
wooing  the  remorseleBs  listers  to  wind  down  the 
watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before  the 
honr. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  messenger  to  a  usurer, 
and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread :  for  it  is  never 
mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of  war  and 
civil  tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace 
of  a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common 
soldiers  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  perhaps 
such  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  monies  abroad, 
and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  which  are  in 
his  house,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death,  and, 
being  hasty  of  perdition,  will  perhaps  hang  himself, 
lest  hit  throat  should  be  cut;  provided  that  he  may 
do  it  in  his  study,  surrounded  with  wealth,  to  which 
his  eye  sends  a  foint  and  languishing  salute,  even 
upon  the  turning  off ;  remembering  always,  that  he 
have  time  and  liberty,  by  writing,  to  depute  himself 
as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  nnd  are 
without  proof  till  necessi^.  I  am  not  of  those  that 
dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain-glory,  and 
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I  hold  such  lo  be  but  feat  boldness,  and  them  that 
dare  commit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet  for  my  part,  I  think 
nature  should  do  me  great  wrong,  if  I  should  be  so 
long  in  dying,  as  I  whs  in  being  bom. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his  own 
patience ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall  be  in 
his  lufferingst  till  the  •term  come ;  the  perfectest 
virtue  being  tried  in  action ;  but  I  Tould,  out  of  a 
care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever  keep  a 
guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith  and  a  good 
CMiBcience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would  die 
together,  and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my  body  once ; 
that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  messengers  of  death, 
sickness,  and  affliction,  and  not  wait  long,  or  be  at- 
tempted by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to  hold 
grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  indifferent. 

But  I  consent  with  Ctesar,  that  the  suddenest  pas- 
sage is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more  awakens 
oar  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted 
conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just, 
and  of  the  fomily  of  virtue ;  the  opposite  whereof 
is  ft  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  nnsweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  henvy  than  evil  fame 
deserved  ?  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of 
his  own  reputation  f 


I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the  like 
peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 
'  12.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man  ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him, 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not 
to  fore-flow  the  tide ;  I  have  bat  so  to  make  my  in- 
terest of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it;  I  would  wish 
nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days,  nor  desire 
any  greater  place  than  the  front  of  good  opinion.  I 
make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the 
goodness  of  them ;  nor  wish  to  die,  but  refer  myself 
to  my  hour,  which  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  things 
hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as  I  am  frail,  and  suffered 
for  the  first  fault,  were  it  given  me  to  choose,  I  should 
not  be  earnest  to  see  the  evening  of  my  age ;  that 
extremity  of  itself  being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  re- 
turn into  infancy  :  so  that  if  perpetuity  of  life  might 
be  given  me,  I  should  think  what  the  Greek  poet 
said,  Such  an  age  is  a  mortal  evil.  And  since  1  most 
needs  be  dead,  I  require  it  may  not  be  done  before 
mine  enemies,  that  I  be  not  stript  before  I  be  cold; 
but  before  my  friends.  The  night  was  even  now; 
but  that  name  is  lost ;  it  is  not  now  kte,  but  early. 
Mine  eyes  begin  now  to  discharge  their  watch,  and 
compound  widi  this  fleshly  weakness  for  a  time  of 
perpetual  rest]  and  I  shaQ  fnvsently  be  asha;^  §or 
a  fewhoun,  as  I  had  died  the  first  hour  I  was  bora. 
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I  nuiTE  that  iMMhing  is  without  be^nniDg,  bat 
God;  no  nature,  no  matter,  no  spirit,  bnt  one  only, 
and  the  aanae  God.  That  God,  aa  he  ii  eternally 
^Itniffhty,  only  wise,  only  good  in  his  nature }  so  he 
is  eternally  Father,  Son,  find  Spirit,  in  persons. 

I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous, 
u  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased  in  any 
creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  so 
that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world,  could  stand,  or 
can  stand,  one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  behold- 
ing the  same  in  the  foce  of  a  Mediator ;  and  there- 
five,  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things  are  pre- 
seol^  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  befi>re  all  worlds  { 
without  which  eternal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impos> 
riide  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any  wwk  of  crea- 
tion; bat  he  should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  in- 
diridnsl  soeieQr  of  three  persons  in  Godhead  for  ever. 

Bat  tha^  out  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  goodness 
snd  love  purposing  to  become  a  Creator,  and  to 
communicate  to  his  creatures,  he  ordained  in  hii 
eternal  counsel,  that  one  person  of  the  Godhead 
should  be  united  to  one  nature,  and  to  one  particular 
(tf  his  creatures ;  that  so,  in  the  person  of  the  Me- 
diator, the  true  ladder  might  be  fixed,  whereby  God 
might  descend  to  his  creatures,  and  his  creatures 
might  ascend  to  God :  so  that  God,  1^  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Mediator,  turning  his  countenance 
towards  his  creatures,  though  not  in  equal  tight  and 
d^ree,  made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most 
holy  and  secret  will ;  wheral^  some  of  his  creatures 
night  stand,  and  keep  Uieir  stalei  others  might 
possibly  fall,  and  be  restored  t  and  others  might  &11, 
and  not  be  restored  to  their  estate,  but  yet  remain 
in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  eormption :  all 
with  re^tect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is  the  great 
mystery  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's  ways  with 
his  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his  other  works 
and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer. 

That  he  chose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
man  to  be  that  cteatnre,  to  whose  nature  the  perstm 
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of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  shotdd  be  united ;  and 
amongst  the  generatiotts  of  men,  elected  a  small 
flock,  in  whtnn,  I7  the  participation  of  himself,  he 
purposed  to  express  the  riches  of  his  glory ;  all  the 
ministration  of  angels,  damnation  of  devils  and  re- 
probates, and  universal  administration  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  dispensation  of  all  times,  having  no  other 
end,  but  as  the  ways  and  ambages  of  God,  to  be 
further  glorified  in  his  saints,  who  are  one  with  their 
head  the  Mediator,  who  is  one  with  God. 

That  by  the  virtue  of  this  his  eternal  counsel  he 
condescended  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  times  and  seasons  to  himself  known,  to 
become  a  Creator;  and  his  eternal  Word  created 
all  things ;  and  by  his  eternal  Spirit  doth  comfort 
and  preserve  them. 

That  he  made  all  things  in  their  first  estate  good, 
and  removed  frmn  himself  the  beginning  of  all  evil 
and  vanity  into  the  liberty  of  the  creature:  but 
reserved  in  himself  the  beginning  of  all  restitution 
to  the  liberty  of  his  grace ;  using,  nevertheless,  and 
turning  the  falling  and  defection  of  the  creature, 
which  to  his  prescience  was  eternally  known,  to 
make  way  to  his  eternal  counsel,  touching  a  Media- 
tor, and  the  work  he  purposed  to  accomplish  in  him. 

That  God  created  spirits,  whereof  some  kept  their 
standing,  and  others  fell :  he  created  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  their  armies  and  generations ;  and 
gave  unto  them  constant  and  everlasting  laws,  which 
we  call  nature  I  which  is  nothing  bnt  the  laws  of 
the  creation;  which  laws  nevertheless  have  had 
three  changes  or  times,  and  are  to  have  a  fourth  or 
last  The  firs^  when  the  matter  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  created  without  forms :  the  second,  the 
interim  of  perfection  of  every  day's  woric :  the  third, 
by  the  curse,  which  notwitiltstanding  was  no  new 
creation  :  and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
manner  whereof  is  not  yet  fully  revealed :  so  as  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  now  remain  and  govern  invio- 
lably till.the  end  of  the.worid,  began  to  be  in  fovce 
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when  God  firit  rested  from  his  works,  and  ceased 
to  create ;  bat  receired  a  rcToeaUon,  in  part,  by  the 
CDiie ;  nnee  which  time  they  change  not 

That  notwithstanding  God  hath  rested  and  ceased 
fipom  creating  since  the  first  sabbath,  yet  ncTerthe- 
leas  he  doth  accomplish  and  fulfil  his  divine  will  in 
all  things,  great  and  small,  singular  and  general,  as 
ftaUy  and  exactly  by  jnoridence,  as  he  ooold  by  mira- 
cle and  new  creation,  thoagh  his  woriung  be  not 
immediate  and  direct,  bat  by  compass ;  not  violating 
nata«»  which  is  his  own  lav,  upon  the  creature. 

That  at  the  first,  the  soal  of  roan  was  not  pro- 
daeed  by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed  imme- 
diately from  God :  so  that  the  ways  and  proceed- 
ings of  God  with  spirits  are  not  iocladed  in  natore, 
that  is,  in  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  are 
reserved  to  the  lav  of  his  secret  will  and  grace: 
wherein  God  worketh  still,  and  resleth  not  from  the 
work  of  redemption,  as  he  resteth  from  the  work 
of  creation;  but  condnoeth  working  till  the  end  of 
die  world :  what  time  that  work  also  shall  be  ac- 
complished, and  an  eternal  sabbath  shall  ensue. 
Likewise,  that  whensoever  God  dolh  transcend  the 
lav  of  nature  by  miracles,  which  may  erer  seem  as 
new  creatioDS,  he  never  cometh  to  that  point  or  pasi^ 
bat  in  regaid  of  the  work  of  redemption,  vfaich  is 
the  greater,  and  whereto  all  God's  signs  and  mira- 
cle* do  refer. 

That  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  a 
reasonable  sool,  in  innoceney,  in  Aee-vill,  mid  in 
sovereignty:  that  he  gave  him  a  lav  and  command- 
ment, which  was  in  his  power  to  keep,  but  he  kept 
it  not:  that  man  made  a  total  defection  from  God, 
presuming  to  imagine  that  the  commnndments  and 
prohibitioDS  of  God,  were  not  the  rales  of  good  and 
evil,  bat  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own  princi- 
ples and  beginnings,  and  lusted  after  the  knowledge 
of  those  imagined  beginnings ;  to  the  end,  to  depend 
no  more  upon  God's  will  rev«dcd,  but  upon  himself 
and  bis  own  light,  as  a  God ;  than  the  which  there 
could  not  be  a  sin  more  opposite  to  (he  whole  lav 
of  God :  that  yet.  nevertheless,  this  great  sin  was 
not  originally  moved  by  the  malice  of  man,  but  was 
insinnated  by  the  suggestion  and  iitstigaCion  of  the 
devil,  vho  vas  the  first  defected  creature,  and  fell 
cf  malice,  not  by  temptation. 

That  upon  the  fell  of  man,  death  and  vanity  en- 
tered by  the  justice  of  God ;  and  the  image  of  God 
in  man  was  de&ced;  and  heaven  and  earth,  which 
were  made  for  man's  use,  were  subdued  to  corrup- 
tim  by  his  fall;  but  then,  that  instantly,  and  with- 
out intermission  of  lirac,  after  the  word  of  God's 
lav  became,  through  the  fall  of  man,  frastrate  as  to 
obedience,  there  succeeded  the  greater  vord  of  the 
promise,  that  the  rigfateontness  of  God  mi^^t  be 
wrought  by  faith. 

That  as  well  the  law  of  God  as  the  vord  of  his 
promise  endure  the  same  for  ever :  but  that  they 
have  been  revealed  in  several  manners,  acewrding 
to  the  dispensation  of  times.  For  the  lav  was  first 
imiwinted  in  that  remnant  of  light  of  nature,  vhich 
V88  left  after  the  fall,  being  tnffieient  to  aeenae : 
then  it  vas  oiore  numfestly  expressed  in  the  written 
lavi  and  vas  yet  more  opened  by  the  pnqihets; 


and,  lastly,  ezpoonded  in  the  true  perfection  by  the 
Son  of  God,  the  great  Prophet,  and  perfect  interprc. 
ter,  as  also  folfiller  of  the  lav.  Thaf  likevise  the 
word  of  the  promise  was  manifested  and  revealed: 
first,  by  immediate  revelation  and  inspiration;  after 
by  figures,  which  were  of  two  natores:  the  one, 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law ;  the  other,  the 
continoal  history  of  the  cdd  world,  and  church  of 
the  Jews;  which  thoagh  it  be  literally  true,  yet  is 
it  pregnant  of  a  perpetual  allegory  and  shadow  <d 
the  vork  of  the  redemptioa  to  foUov.  The  same 
promise  or  evangile  was  more  cleariy  revealed  and 
declared  by  the  prophets,  and  dien  by  the  Son  him- 
self, and  lastly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  vhich  illumtnateth 
the  church  to  die  end  of  the  world. 

That  in  the  fulness  of  time,  sccording  to  the  pro- 
mise and  oath,  of  a  chosen  lineage  descended  the 
blessed  seed  of  the  woman,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  who 
was  conceived  by  the  power  and  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  took  flesh  of  the  vii^m  Maiy : 
that  the  Word  did  not  only  take  flesh,  or  was  jmned 
to  flesh,  but  was  made  flesh,  though  without  ctmfo- 
sion  of  substance  or  nature  :  so  as  the  eteraal  Son 
of  God  and  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  Mary  vas  one 
person ;  so  one,  as  the  Uessed  ntffn  may  be  truly 
and  ealholiely  called  Deipara,  the  Mother  of  God; 
so  one,  u  there  is  no  unity  in  universal  nature,  not 
that  of  the  aool  and  body  of  man,  so  perfect;  fbr 
the  three  heavenfy  nm'ties,  vhereof  that  is  the  se- 
cond, exceed  all  natural  nniiies ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
unity  of  the  three  persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity 
of  God  and  man  in  Christ;  and  the  unity  of  Christ 
and  the  church :  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  voiker 
of  bfrth  these  latter  unities ;  for  by  the  H<Jy  Ghost 
was  Christ  incarnate  and  quickened  in  flesh,  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate  and  quick- 
ened in  spirit 

That  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the  flnh  a  sacii- 
Scer,  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  satisfiiction  and  price  to 
the  justice  of  God  i  a  meriter  of  glory  and  the  king- 
dom; a  pattern  of  all  rig^teonaness ;  a  ^eacher  of 
the  vord  which  himself  vas;  a  finislier  of  the  cere> 
monies;  a  eomer-stme  to  remove  the  separation  be- 
tveen  Jev  and  Gentile ;  mi  intercessor  for  die 
chnrch,  a  Lord  of  nature  in  his  mlradca ;  a  cm- 
queror  of  death  and  the  pover  daAnesi  in  his 
resurrection  j  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  vh<de  eoun- 
sel  of  God,  performing  all  his  ncred  ofiices  and 
anointing  on  earth,  accomplished  the  vh<^c  vork 
of  the  redemption  and  restitution  of  man  to  a  stale 
superior  to  the  angels,  vhereas  the  state  ot  man  by 
creaticm  was  inferior,  and  reconciled  and  estaUished 
all  things  according  to  the  eteraal  will  of  the  Father. 

That  in  time,  Jesua  the  Lord  was  bocn  in  the 
days  of  Herod,  and  suffered  under  the  government 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  deputy  of  the  Romans,  and 
under  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and  vas  be- 
trayed by  Judas,  one  of  the  tvelve  apostles^  and 
was  crneified  at  Hierwalem;  and  alter  a  true  and 
natural  death,  and  his  body  laid  in  die  sepidehre, 
the  third  day  he  raised  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
death,  and  arose  and  shoved  himself  to  many  chosen 
vitnesses^  by  the  space  of  diver*  days ;.  and  at  die 
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end  of  tboTC  days,  in  the  nght  of  many,  ascended 
into  heaven ;  where  he  continueth  his  intercession ; 
and  shall  flrinii  thenc^  at  the  d^  appointed,  come 
in  greatest  ^017  to  jndge  the  world. 

That  the  snfferings  and  merila  of  Chria^  as  fhey 
are  sofficinit  to  do  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,- 
»  Uiey  are  only  effectual  to  those  which  are  regen- 
erate by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who  brcatheth  where  he 
will  of  free  grace ;  which  grace,  as  a  seed  iooor- 
mptible,  quickeneth  the  spirit  of  man,  and  conoeiv- 
eth  him  anew  a  son  of  God  and  member  of  Cfari^ : 
BO  that  Christ  having  roan's  flesh,  and  man  having 
Ghrisf  B  spirit,  there  is  an  open  passage  and  mutual 
ioipatation ;  whereby  sin  and  wrath  was  conveyed 
to  Christ  from  man,  and  merit  and  life  is  conveyed 
to  man  fnnn  Christ :  which  seed  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
first  figoreih  in  us  the  image  of  Christ  slain  or  cru- 
cified, through  a  lively  faith;  and  then  reneweth 
in  us  the  image  of  God  in  holiness  and  charity  { 
tboQgfa  both  imperfectly,  and  in  degrees  hr  differ- 
iiqr,  even  in  God's  eleet,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  fire 
of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  illumination  thereof;  which 
is  OMm  or  lets  in  a  large  proportion :  as  namely, 
in  the  ehureh  before  Christ  1  which  yet  neverthelew 
VIS  partaker  of  tme  and  the  same  salvation  wiQi  us, 
and  of  one  and  the  same  means  of  salvation  with  ut. 

That  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  it  be  not  tied 
to  any  means  in  heaven  or  earth,  yet  it  is  ordinarily 
dispensed  by  the  preaching  of  die  word ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments ;  the  covenants  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  prayer,  reading  i  the  cen- 
sures of  the  chnreh)  the  society  of  the  godly;  the 
cross  and  afflictions ;  God's  benefits ;  his  judgments 
upon  others ;  miracles ;  the  contemplation  of  his 
creature* :  all  which,  though  some  be  more  princi- 
pal, God  nseth  as  the  means  of  vocation  and  conrer- 
tSm  of  his  eleeti  not  derogating  from  lua  power  to 
can  immediately  by  hia  grace,  and  at  all  hoara  and 
aioments  of  the  day,  that  is,  of  nuu^s  life,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure. 

That  word  of  Qod,  whereby  his  will  is  reveal- 
ed, ccQtintted  in  revelation  and  tradition  tmtil  Mo- 
ses; and  that  the  Scriptures  were  from  Moses's  time 
to  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  evangelist;  in 
whose  age,  after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
tescher  of  all  truth,  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  was 
shot  and  closed,  so  as  not  to  receive  any  new  addi- 
tion ;  and  that  the  chmch  hath  no  power  over  the 
Scriptures  to  teach  or  command  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  written  word,  but  is  as  the  ark,  wherein  the 
taUes  of  the  first  testament  were  kept  and  preserved : 
Aat  is  to  say,  the  church  bath  only  the  custody  and 
deKveiy  over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the 
•IBK;  together  with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but 
Mieh  mfy  as  ia  coneeired  from  themaelves. 

That  dure  it  a  aniveTad  or  oathtdio  church  of 
Ood,  dispened  over  Uie  fiue  of  the  earth,  which  is 
Christ  a  aponae,  and-  Chrises  bo^ ;  being  gathered 
of  the  fethera  <^  die  old  worid,  of  the  ehureh  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  dissolved,  and  the 
■piritB  of  the  faithful  militant,  and  of  the  names  yet 
to  be  bom,  which  are  already  written  in  the  book 
of  Ufe.  That  there  is  also  a  viaiUe  chttrch,  distin- 
Sniihed  by  the  outward  woika  of  God's  covenant, 
s  2 


and  the  receiving  of  the  holy  doctrine,  with  the  uae 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  the  inTocati<m  and 
sanctification  of  his  hciy  name.  That  there  is  also 
■  holy  snecesaion  in  the  ^phets  of  die  New  Tea- 
tament  and  fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles  and  disciples  which  saw  our  Saviour 
in  the  flesh,  unto  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
the  ministry;  which  persons  are  called  from  God 
by  gift,  or  inward  anointing;  and  the  vocation  of 
God  followed  by  an  outward  calling  and  ordination 
of  the  church. 

I  believe,  that  the  souls  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord  are  blessed,  and  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  yet  so,  as  they  are  in  ex- 
pectation  of  a  farther  revelation  of  their  glory  in  the 
last  day.  At  which  time  all  flesh  of  man  shall  arise 
and  be  changed,  and  shall  appear  and  receive  from 
Jesus  Christ  hia  eternal  judgment;  and  the  g^ory  of 
the  sainta  shall  then  be  full :  and  the  kingdtren  shall 
be  given  up  to  God  the  Father :  frcni  which  time 
all  things  shall  continne  for  ever  in  that  being  and 
state,  which  then  they  shall  receive.  So  as  there 
are  three  dmea,  if  times  they  may  be  called,  or  parts 
of  eternity :  The  first,  the  time  before  beginnings, 
when  the  Godhead  was  only,  without  the  being  of 
any  creature  :  the  second,  the  time  of  the  mystery, 
which  continueth  from  the  creation  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world :  and  the  third,  the  time  of  the 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  which  time  is  the 
las^  and  ta  everiaatlng  without  change. 


A  PRATER,  OR  PSALM, 

MADS  BV  TBI 

UHtD  BACON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father, 
from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my 
Comforter.  Thou,  O  Lord,  soundest  and  searchest 
the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts :  thou  acknow- 
ledgest  the  upright  of  heart :  thou  jodgest  the  hypo- 
crite :  thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as 
in  n  balance :  thou  meaaurest  their  intentions  as 
with  a  line :  vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid 
from  thee. 

Remember,  0  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath  walked 
before  thee :  remember  what  I  have  first  sought, 
and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I 
have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have  mourned  for  the 
divisions  of  diy  church ;  I  have  delighted  in  the 
Ivightnesa  of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  diy 
ri^t  hand  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever 
prayed  onto  thee,  that  it  might  have  die  first  and 
the  latter  rain ;  and  that  it  might  ttretch  her  brsnchea 
to  the  fleas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in 
mine  eyes  :  I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  heart :  I  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  pro- 
cured the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them ;  neither  bath  the 
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lun  almott  set  upon  my  displeasara ;  Init  I  have 
been  as  a  dore,  free  from  soperfluity  of  malicious- 
ness. Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books,  but  thy 
Scriptures  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  in  the 
courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but  I  have  found  thee  in 
Ihy  temples. 

Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands 
my  transgressions:  but  thy  sanctifications  have  re- 
mained with  me,  and  my  heart,  through  thy  grace, 
hath  been  an  unquenched  coal  upon  thine  altar.  O 
Lord,  my  strength,  I  have  since  my  youth  met  with 
thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  compassions, 
by  thy  comfortable  chastisements,  and  by  thy  most 
visible  providence.  As  thy  favours  hare  increased 
npoa  me,  so  have  thy  correctims ;  so  as  thou  hast 
been  always  near  me^  O  Lord;  and  ever  as  my 
worldly  blessings  were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from 
tfiee  have  pierced  me  ;  and  when  I  have  ascended 
before  men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  before 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of  peace  and 
honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  hum- 
bled me  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness, 
keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a 
bastard,  but  as  a  child.  Just  are  thy  judgments 
upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to 
thy  mercies ;  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
earth,  heavens,  and  all  these  are  nothing  to  thy 
mercies.  Besides  my  innumerable  sins,  I  confess 
before  thee,  that  I  am  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gra- 
cious talent  of  thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have 
neither  pnt  into  a  napkin,  nor  pnt  it,  as  1  ought,  to 
exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I  was  least  fit : 
so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger  in 
the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me, 
b  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into 
thy  boMHUt  or  guide  me  in  thy  ways. 


A  PRAYER 

MADE  AND  CSED  BY  TB£  LORD  (S&NCEL1.0R  BAGON. 

O  BTEBKAL  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in 
JesuB  Christ :  Let  the  words  of  oar  mouths,  and 
the  meditations  of  our  hearts,  be  now  and  ever  gra- 
cious in  thy  sight,  and  accept  able  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  our  strength,  and  our  Redeemer. 

O  eternal  God,  and  most  merciful  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in'  whom  thou  tiast  made  a  covenant  of  grace 
and  mercy  with  all  those  that  come  unto  thee  in 
him ;  in  his  name  and  mediation  we  humbly  pros- 
trate ourselves  before  the  throne  of  thy  mercies' 
seat,  acknowledging  that  by  the  breach  of  all  thy 
holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  are  become  wild 
olive-branches,  strangers  to  thy  covenant  of  grace; 
we  have  defaced  in  ourselves  thy  sacred  image  im- 
printed in  us  by  creation ;  we  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  are  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  thy  children.  O  admit  us  into  the  place 
even  of  hired  servants.   Lord,  thoa  hast  formed  us 


in  our  mother^  wraabs,  thy  providence  hath  hilberto 
watched  over  us,  and  preserved  us  nnto  this  period 
of  time  :  O  slay  not  the  course  of  thy  mercies  and 
loving-kindness  towards  us  :  have  mercy  upon  us, 
0  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  who  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  In  him,  O  Lord, 
we  appeal  from  thy  justice  to  thy  mercy,  beseeching 
thee  in  his  name,  and  for  his  sake  only,  thou  wilt  be 
graciously  pleased  freely  to  pardon  and  forgive  us 
all  our  sins  and  disobedience,  whether  in  thooght, 
word,  or  deed,  committed  against  thy  divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  in  his  precious  blood-shedding,  death, 
and  perfect  obedience,  free  us  from  the  guilt,  the 
Bt^n,  the  punishment,  and  dominion  of  all  our  sins, 
and  clothe  us  witli  his  perfect  rigfateonsness.  There 
is  mercy  with  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  mayest  be 
feared  i  yea,  thy  mercies  swallow  up  the  greatness  of 
onr  sins :  speak  peace  to  onr  souls  and  consciences; 
make  us  happy  in  the  free  remission  of  all  oor  sins, 
and  be  reconciled  to  thy  poor  servants  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  thou  art  well  pleased:  suffer  not 
the  works  of  thine  own  hands  to  perish ;  thou  art 
not  delighted  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  in  their 
conversion.  Turn  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  be  turn- 
ed; convert  us,  and  we  shall  be  converted;  illumi- 
nate the  eyes  of  our  minds  and  understanding  with 
the  bright  beams  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
daily  grow  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
mystery  of  our  redemption,  wrought  by  our  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  sanctify  onr  wills 
and  affection  the  same  Spirit,  the  most  sacred 
fountain  of  all  grace  and  goodness  ;  reduce  them  to 
the  obedience  ^  thy  most  holy  will  in  the  practice 
of  all  piety  toward  thee,  and  charity  towards  all 
men.  Inflame  onr  hearts  with  thy  love,  cast  forth 
of  them  what  displeaseth  thee,  all  infidelity,  hard- 
ness of  heart,  profaneness,  hypocrisy,  contempt  of 
thy  holy  word  and  ordinances,  all  uncleenness,  and 
whatsoever  advanceth  itself  in  opposition  to  thy  holy 
will.  And  grant  that  henceforth,  through  thy  grace, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  lead  a  godly,  holy,  sober,  and 
christian  life,  in  true  sincerity  and  uprightness  of 
heart  before  thee.  To  this  end,  plant  thy  holy  fear 
in  our  hearts,  grant  that  it  may  never  depart  from 
before  our  eyes,  but  continnally  guide  our  feet  in  the 
paths  of  thy  righteousness,  and  in  the  ways  of  thy 
commandments :  increase  onr  weak  Ruth,  grant  it 
may  daily  bring  forth  the  troe  fruits  of  unfeigned 
repentance,  that  by  the  power  of  the  death  of  onr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ  we  may  daily  die 
unto  sin,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  we 
may  be  quickened,  and  raised  op  to  newness  of  life, 
may  be  truly  bom  anew,  and  may  be  effectually 
made  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection,  that  then 
the  second  death  may  never  have  dominion  over  as. 
Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ;  make  us  ever 
mindful  of  our  last  end,  and  cratinaally  to  exercise 
the  knowledge  of  grace  in  our  hearts,  that  in  the 
said  divorce  of  soul  and  body,  we  may  be  translated 
here  to  that  kingdom  of  gloiy  prepared  for  all  those 
that  love  thee,  and  shall  trust  in  thee ;  even  then  and 
ever,  O  Lord,  let  thy  holy  angels  piteh  their  tents 
round  about  us,  to  gnard  and  defend  ns  fnm  all  the 
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malice  of  Satan,  and  from  all  perili  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Pardon  all  our  tinthankfiilness,make  oa^Iy 
more  and  more  thankfnl  for  all  thy  mercies  and 
benefits  daily  pinired  down  upon  as.  Let  these  our 
hnmble  pmyers  aseend  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
be  granted  not  only  for  these  mercies,  but  for  what- 
soerer  else  thy  wisdom  knows  needful  for  us ;  and 
for  all  those  that  are  in  need,  misery,  and  distress, 
whom.  Lord,  thou  hast  afflicted  either  in  soul 
or  body ;  grant  them  patience  nnd  perseverance  in 
the  end,  and  to  the  end :  And  that,  O  Lord,  not  for 
any  merits  of  ours,  but  only  for  the  merits  of  thy 
Son,  and  our  alone  Saviour  Christ  Jesus ;  to  whom 
with  thee  and  the  H<dy  Spirit  be  ascribed  all  glory, 
tec  Amen. 


THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER. 

To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Sprit,  we  pour  forth  roost  humble  and  hearty  sop- 
pBe^ons ;  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of 
mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in 
which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please 
to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  fountains 
of  his  goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries. 
This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human 
things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine;  neither 
that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and 
the  kindling  of  a  greater  nalaral  ligh^  any  thing  of 
incredulity,  or  intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our 
minds  towards  divine  mysteries.  But  rather,  that 
by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from 
fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  aubject  and  perfectly 
given  np  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given 
raito  fiulh  the  things  that  are  faith's.  Amen. 


THE  VRITER*S  PRATER. 

Teoo,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into 
nan  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consumma^ 
tioD  of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleaseid  to  protect  and 
govern  this  work,  which,  coming  from  thy  goodness, 
retnroeth  to  thy  glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  re- 
viewed the  works  which  thy  hands  had  made,  be- 
heWest  that  every  thing  was  very  good,  and  thou 
didst  rest  with  complacency  in  them.  But  man, 
refleetiog  on  the  woiks  which  he  had  made,  saw 
that  all  was  vanity  and  veutim  of  spirit,  and  could 
by  no  means  acqoiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we 
liboarin  thy  works  with  the  sweat  t^onr  brow^  thou 
wilt  make  us  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  sab- 
bath. We  humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  sted* 
^ly  in  us ;  and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also 
by  the  hands  of  others,  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow 
the  same  spirit,  wilt  please  to  convey  a  largess  of 
new  alms  to  thy  family  of  mankind.  These  things 
ve  commend  to  thy  everlasting  love,  by  oar  Jesus, 
thy  Christ,  God  with  us.  Amen. 
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THE  CHARACTERS  OF  A  BELIEVING 

CHRISTIAN, 

In  paradoxM  and  teeming  eantradietim*. 

1.  A  CHRISTIAN  is  one  that  believes  things  his 
reason  cannot  comprehend;  he  hopes  for  things 
which  neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  ever  saw:  he 
labours  for  that  which  he  knoweth  he  shall  never 
obtain ;  yet  in  the  issue,  his  belief  appears  not  to  be 
folse;  his  hopenakei  him  not  ashamed;  his  labour 
is  not  in  vain. 

2.  He  believes  three  to  be  one,  and  one  to  be 
three ;  a  father  not  to  be  elder  than  his  son ;  a  son 
to  be  equal  with  his  father;  and  one  proceeding 
from  both  to  be  equal  with  both ;  he  believing 
three  persons  in  one  nature,  and  two  natures  m 
one  person. 

3.  He  believes  a  virgin  to  be  a  mother  of  m  son  i 
and  that  very  sot  of  hers  to  be  her  maker.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  narrow  room, 

whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  contain.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  bom  in  time,  who  was  and 
is  from  everlasting.  He  believes  him  to  have  been 
a  weak  child,  carried  in  arms,  who  is  the  Almighty; 
and  him  once  to  have  died,  who  cmly  hath  life  and 
immortality  in  himself. 

4.  He  believes  the  God  of  all  grace  to  have  been 
angry  with  one  that  hath  never  offended  him ;  and 
that  God,  that  hates  sin,  to  be  reconciled  to  himself, 
though  sinning  continually,  and  never  making,  or 
being  able  to  make  him  satisfaction.  He  believes  a 
most  just  God  to  have  punished  a  most  just  person, 
and  to  have  justified  himself  though  a  most  ungodly 
sinner.  He  believes  himself  freely  pardcmed,  and 
yet  a  sufficient  satiafoetion  was  made  for  him. 

5.  He  believes  himself  to  be  precious  in  God's 
sight,  and  yet  loathes  himself  in  his  own.  He  dares 
not  justify  himself  even  in  those  things  wherein  he 
can  find  no  fault  with  himself,  and  yet  believes  God 
accepts  him  in  those  services  wherein  he  is  able  to 
find  many  faults. 

6.  He  praises  God  for  his  justice,  and  yet  fears 
him  for  his  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed  as  that  he 
dares  not  open  his  mouth  before  God ;  and  yet  he 
comes  with  boldness  to  God,  and  asks  him  any  thing 
he  needs.  He  is  so  humble  as  to  acknowledge 
himself  to  deserve  nothing  but  evil ;  and  yet  believes 
that  God  means  him  all  good.  He  is  one  that  fears 
always^  yet  is  as  bcdd  as  a  lion.  He  is  often  sor- 
rowftil,  yet  always  rejmcing;  many  times  complain- 
ing, yet  always  giving  of  thai^  He  is  the  most 
lowly-minded,  yet  the  greatest  aspirerg  most  con- 
tented, yet  ever  craving. 

7.  He  bears  a  lofty  spirit  in  a  mean  condition ; 
when  he  is  ablest,  he  thmks  meanest  of  himself. 
He  is  rich  in  poverty,  and  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches.  He  believes  all  the  world  to  be  his,  yet  he 
dares  take  nothing  without  special  leave  frmn  God. 
He  covenants  with  God  for  nothing,  yet  looks  for  a 
great  reward.  He  loeeth  bis  life,  and  gains  by  it; 
and  whilst  he  loseth  it,  he  saveth  it. 
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8.  He  lives  not  to  himselC  yet  of  all  others  he  is 
most  wise  for  himself.  He  denieth  himself  oHen, 
yet  no  man  loveth  himself  so  well  as  he.  He  is 
most  reprtmched,  yet  most  honoured.  He  hath 
most  afflictions,  and  most  comforts. 

9.  The  more  injury  his  enemies  do  him,  the 
more  advantages  he  gaii^s  by  them.  The  more 
he  fbiaakes  worldly  things,  the  more  he  enjoys 
them. 

10.  He  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  men,  yet 
feres  most  deliciouHly ;  he  tends  and  gives  most 
freely,  yet  he  is  the  greatest  usurer ;  he  is  meek 
towards  all  men,  yet  inexorable  by  men.  He  is  the 
best  chQd,  husband,  brother,  Mend;  yet  hates 
ftther  and  mother,  brother  and  sister.  He  loves  all 
men  as  himself  yet  hates  some  men  with  a  perfect 
hatred. 

11 .  He  desires  to  have  more  grace  than  any  man 
hath  in  the  world,  yet  is  truly  sorrowful  when  he 
seeth  any  man  have  less  than  himself ;  he  knoweth 
no  man  after  the  flesh,  yet  gives  all  men  their  due 
respects  ;  he  knoweth  if  he  please  man  he  cannot 
be  the  servant  of  Christ;  yet  for  Christ's  sake  he 
pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things.  He  is  a  peace- 
maker, yet  is  a  continual  fighter,  and  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy. 

12.  He  believes  him  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel 
that  provides  not  for  his  femily,  yet  himself  lives 
and  dies  widiout  care.  He  accounts  all  his  supc- 
rion,  yet  stands  stiffly  upon  authority.  He  is 
severe  to  his  children,  because  he  loveth  them  t  and 
by  being  fiivoarable  unto  his  enemy,  he  revengeth 
himself  npon  him. 

13.  He  believes  the  angels  to  be  more  excellent 
creatures  than  himself,  and  yet  accounts  them  his 
servants.  He  believes  that  he  receives  many  good 
things  by  their  means,  and  yet  he  neither  prays  for 
their  assistance,  nor  offers  them  thanks,  which  he 
doth  not  disdain  to  do  to  the  meanest  christian. 

1 4.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  king,  how  mean 
soever  he  be ;  and  how  great  soever  he  be,  yet  he 
thinks  himself  not  too  good  to  be  a  servant  to  the 
poorest  saint 

15.  He  is  often  in  prison,  yet  always  at  liberty; 
a  freeman,  though  a  servant.  He  loves  not  honour 
amongst  men,  yet  highly  prizeth  a  good  name. 

16.  He  believes  that  God  hath  bidden  every  man 
that  doth  him  good  to  do  so ;  he  yet  of  any  man  is 
the  most  thankful  to  them  that  do  aught  for  him. 
He  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  the  soul  of  his 
enemy,  yet  win  not  adventure  npon  one  sin  to  save 
the  Hfe  of  him  who  saved  his. 

17.  He  swears  to  his  own  hinderance,  and  chang- 
eth  not  J  yet  knoweth  that  his  oath  cannot  tie  him 
to  sin. 

18.  He  believes  Christ  to  have  no  need  of  any 
thing  he  doth,  yet  maketh  account  that  he  doth 
relieve  Christ  in  all  his  acts  of  charity.  He  know- 
eth he  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  yet  laboars  to 
work  oat  his  own  salvation.  He  professelh  he  can 
do  nothing,  yet  as  truly  professeth  fae  can  do  all 
^ings :  he  knoweth  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  believeth  he  shall 
go  to  heaven  Iwth  body  and  soaL 


19.  He  trembles  at  God's  word,  yet  counts  it  | 

sweeter  to  him  than  honey  and  the  hooey-comb^  ud  i 
dearer  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

20.  He  believes  that  God  will  never  damn  him, 
and  yet  fears  God  for  being  able  to  cast  him  into  ^ 
hell.    He  knoweth  he  shall  not  be  saved  by,  not  | 
for,  his  good  works,  yet  he  doth  all  the  good  works  | 
he  can.  | 

21.  He  knoweth  God's  providence  is  in  all  things,  ' 
yet  is  so  diligent  in  his  calling  and  business,  as  if 
he  were  to  cut  out  the  thread  of  his  happiness.  He 
believes  before-hand  that  God  hath  purposed  what 
he  shall  be,  and  that  nothing  can  make  him  to  alter 
his  purpose!  yet  prays  and  endeavoor^  >•  if  he 
would  tone  God  to  save  him  for  ever. 

22.  He  prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  is 
confident  God  means  to  give ;  and  the  more  assared 
he  is,  the  more  earnest  he  prays,  for  that  he  knows 
he  shall  never  obtain,  and  yet  gives  not  orer.  He 
prays  and  labours  for  that  which  he  knows  he  shall 
be  no  less  happy  without ;  he  prays  with  all  his 
heart  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  yet  rejoiceth 
when  he  is  fallen  into  it  i  he  believes  his  prayers 
are  heard,  even  when  they  are  denied,  and  gives 
thanks  for  that  which  he  prays  against. 

23.  He  hath  within  him  both  flesh  and  spirit, 
yet  he  is  not  a  double-minded  man  ;  he  is  often  led 
captive  by  the  law  of  sin,  yet  it  never  gets  dominion 
over  him }  he  cannot  sin,  yet  he  can  do  nodiing 
without  sin.  He  doth  nothing  gainst  his  will,  yet 
maintains  he  doth  what  he  would  not  He  wavers 
and  doubteth,  yet  obtains. 

24.  He  is  often  tossed  and  shaken,  yet  is  m 
mount  Sion ;  he  is  a  serpent  snd  a  dove  ;  a  lamb 
and  a  lion ;  a  reed  and  a  cedar.  He  is  sometimes 
so  troubled,  that  he  thinks  nothing  to  be  trae  in 
religion ;  yet  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could  not  at  all 
be  troubled.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  God  hath 
no  mercy  for  him,  yet  resolves  to  die  in  the  pursuit 
of  it.  He  believes,  like  Abraham,  against  hope, 
and  though  he  cannot  answer  God's  logic,  yet,  with 
the  woman  of  Canaan,  he  hopes  to  prevail  with  the 
rhetoric  of  importunity. 

25.  He  wrestles,  and  yet  prevails;  and  thoogh 
yielding  himself  unworthy  of  the  lea^  blessing  he 
enjoys,  yet,  Jacob-like,  he  will  not  let  him  go  with- 
out a  new  bleating.  He  sometimes  thinks  himself 
to  have  no  grmte  at  all,  and  yet  how  poor  and 
afflicted  soever  he  be  besides,  he  would  not  change 
conditiMW  with  the  most  prosperoos  man  under 
heaven,  that  is  a  manifest  worldling. 

26.  He  thinks  sometimes  that  the  ordinances  of 
God  do  him  no  good,  yet  he  would  rather  part  with 
his  life  than  be  deprived  of  them. 

27.  He  was  bom  dead  ;  yet  so  that  it  had  been 
murder  for  any  to  have  taken  hie  life  away.  After 
he  began  to  live,  he  was  ever  dying, 

28.  And  though  he  hath  an  eternal  life  begun  in 
him,  yet  he  makes  accomit  he  hath  a  death  to  pass 
throngh. 

29.  He  counts  self-murder  a  heinous  san^  yet  is 
ever  bnsied  in  emeifyiog  the  flesh,  and  ki  putting  to 
death  his  earthly  members :  not  doubting  bat  there 
will  come  a  time  of  ^ory,  what  he  shall  he  esteemed 
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precious  id  the  sight  of  the  great  God  of  heaveti 
and  earth,  appearing  with  boldness  at  his  throne, 
and  asking  any  thing  he  needs ;  being  endued  vith 
honnlity,  by  acknowledging  his  great  crimes  and 
offence*,  and  that  be  deserreth  nothing  but  severe 

30.  He  belierea  his  aonl  and  body  shall  be  as  full 
ct  ^Uay  as  tfaem  that  hare  more ;  and  no  more  full 
dun  Oieirs  that  have  less. 

31.  He  lives  invisible  to  those  that  see  him,  and 
Aose  that  know  him  best  do  but  gneas  ftt  him  t  yet 
those  many  times  judge  more  truly  of  him  than  he 
doth  of  himself. 

32.  The  world  will  sometimes  account  him  a 
saint,  when  God  accounteth  bim  a  hypocrite;  and 
afterwards,*  when  the  world  branded  him  for  a  hypo- 
crite, then  God  owned  him  for  a  saint. 

33.  Hia  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.  His 
soal  which  was  pot  into  his  body,  is  not  to  be  per- 
fected without  his  body  ;  yet  his  soul  is  more  hapi^ 
when  it  is  separated  from  hia  body,  than  when  it  was 
joined  unto  it :  and  his  body,  though  torn  in  pieces, 
burnt  to  ashes,  ground  to  powder,  tamed  to  rotten- 
ness, shall  be  no  loser. 

34.  Hia  Advocate,  his  Surety  shall  be  his  Judge ; 
hb  mortal  part  shaU  become  immortal  i  and  what 
was  sown  in  coirnptiMi  and  defilement  shall  be 
raised  in  iiworruption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  crea- 
lore  shall  possess  an  infinite  happiness.  Glory  be 
to  God. 


AN  ADVBETISBMENT 

TOOCHIRC  THE 
CONTROVERtilES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND- 

It  is  bat  ignorance,  if  any  man  find  it  strange, 
that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  the  days  of 
peace,  should  be  exercised  and  troubled  with  con- 
tfovernes :  for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  church 
militant  to  be  ever  under  trials,  so  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  when  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution  censeth, 
there  succeedeth  another  trial,  which,  as  it  were  by 
contrary  blasts  of  doctrine,  doth  sift  and  winnow 
men's  faith,  and  proveth  whether  they  know  God 
aright;  even  as  that  other  of  afflictions  discoverelh 
whether  they  love  him  better  than  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly was  it  foretold  by  Christ,  saying,  "  that 
in  the  latter  times  it  should  be  said,  Lo  here,  lo 
there  is  Christ:"  which  is  to  be  understood,  not  as 
if  the  very  person  of  Christ  should  be  assumed  and 
counterfeited,  but  his  authority  and  pre-eminence, 
which  is  to  be  ttie  troth  itsel(  should  be  ehaU 
leoged  and  pretended.  Thus  have  we  read  and  seen 
to  be  fulfilled  that,  which  followeth,  **  Ecee  in  de- 
Miti^  ecce  in  penetralibus : "  while  snne  have  sought 
the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and  conciliables  of 
heretics  and  sectaries ;  others  in  the  external  face 
ud  representation  of  the  church )  and  both  sorts 
have  been  sednced.   Were  it  then  that  the  contro- 


versies of  the  church  England  were  such,  as  they 
did  divide  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  not  only  such 
as  do  unswathe  her  of  her  bands,  the  bands  of  peace, 
yet  could  it  be  do  oeeasitm  for  any  pretended  catho- 
lic to  judge  us,  or  for  any  irreUgions  person  to  de> 
spise  us ;  or  if  it  be,  it  shall  but  happen  to  us  all 
as  it  hath  used  to  do;  to  them  to  be  hardened*  and 
to  us  to  endnre  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  But  now 
that  our  ctntentions  are  such  as  we  need  not  so 
mnch  that  general  canon  and  sentence  of  Christ 
pronounced  against  heretics;  "  Grratis,  nescientes 
Scripturas,  et  potestatem  Dei;"  **  you  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scripture,  and  the  power  of  God  :"  as 
we  need  the  admonition  of  St  James,  *'  Let  every 
man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath ;" 
and  that  the  wound  is  no  way  dangerous  except 
we  poison  it  with  our  remedies:  as  .the  former  sort 
of  men  have  less  reason  to  make  themselves  music 
in  our  discord,  so  I  have  good  hope  that  nothing 
shall  displease  ourselves,  which  shall  be  sincerely 
and  modestly  propounded  for  the  appeasing  of  these 
dissensions.  For  if  any  shall  be  offended  at  this 
voice,  "  Yos  estis  fratres "  Ye  are  brethren,  why 
strive  yeP"  he  shall  give  a  great  presumption 
against  himself,  that  he  is  the  party  tlut  doth  his 
brethren  wrong. 

The  eontroveraies  themselves  I  will  not  enter 
int(^  as  judging  that  the  disease  reqnireth  rather 
rest  than  any  other  cure.  Thus  much  we  all  know 
and  confess,  that  they  be  not  of  the  highest  nature, 
for  they  are  not  touching  the  high  mysteries  of 
faith,  such  as  detained  the  churches  for  many  years 
after  their  first  peace,  what  time  the  heretics  moved 
curious  questions,  and  made  strange  anatomies  of  the 
natures  and  person  of  Christ;  and  the  catholic 
fathers  were  compelled  to  foUow  them  with  all  sub- 
tle^ of  decisims  and  determinations  to  exclude  them 
from  their  evasions,  and  to  take  them  in  their  laby- 
rinths I  so  as  it  is  rightly  said,  "  illia  temporib^s,  in- 
geniosa  res  fnit,  esse  christianum  t"  "  in  those 
days  it  was  an  ingenious  and  subtle  thing  to  be  a 
christian." 

Neither  are  theycooceming  the  great  parts  of  the 
worship  of  God,  of  which  it  is  true,  that  non  ser> 
vatnr  unitasincredendo,  nisi  eademadut  in  ctdeado;" 
there  will  be  kept  no  unity  in  believing,  except  it  be 
entertained  in  worshi^nng ;  such  as  were  the  cmi- 
troversies  of  the  east  and  west  churches  touching 
images,  and  such  as  are  many  of  those  between  the 
church  of  Rome  and  us :  as  about  the  adoration  of 
the  sacrament,  and  the  like ;  but  we  contend  about 
ceremonies  and  things  indifierent,  about  the  external 
policy  and  government  of  the  church ;  in  which 
kind,  if  we  woald  but  remember  that  the  ancient 
and  true  bonds  of  unity  are  *'  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
and  not  one  ceremony,  one  policy;  if  we  would  ob- 
serve the  league  ammigst  Christiana  that  is  penned 
by  our  Saviour,  '<  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us ;"  if  we  could  hot  eompvehend  that  laying,  "  dif> 
ferentia  ritaom  cwnmendant  unitatem  doetrinB;'* 
"  the  diversities  of  ceremfmies  do  set  forth  the  unity 
of  doctrine ;"  and  that, "  habet  religio  qu«  sunt  Bter- 
nitatis,  habet  qus  sunt  temporise"  **  reUgioo  hath 
parts  which  behmg  to  eternity,  and  parts  wfaieh  per- 
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tain  to  time:*'  and  if  we  did  bat  knoir  the  Tirtne  of 
silence  and  alownen  to  speak,  ctmimended  bjr  St 
James,  oar  eontroreraies  of  themselves  would  close 
up  and  grow  together :  but  most  especially,  if  we 
would  leave  the  overweening  and  turbulent  humours 
of  these  times,  and  revive  the  blessed  proceeding  of 
the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  was,  in  the  like  and  greater  cases,  not  to  enter 
into  assertions  and  positions,  but  to  deliver  counsels 
and  advices,  we  should  need  no  other  remedy  at  all : 
"  si  eadem  consulis,  frater,  quae  affirmas,  coosulenti 
debetur  reverentia,  cum  non  debeator  fides  affirmanti ;" 
brother,  if  that  which  you  set  down  as  an  assertion, 
yon  would  deliver  by  way  of  advice,  there  were 
reverence  due  to  your  counsel,  whereas  fitith  is  not 
due  to  your  aflirinatton.  St.  Paul  was  content  to 
speak  thus,  "  'Ego,  non  Dominus,"  **  I,  and  not  the 
Lord:"  "  £t,  secundum  nmsilium  meum  ;**  accord- 
ing to  my  counsel."  But  now  men  do  too  lightly 
say,  "  Non  ego,  sed  Dominus  ["  "  not  1,  but  the 
Lord:"  yea,  and  bind  it  with  a  heavy  denunciation 
of  his  judgments,  to  terrify  the  simple,  which  have 
not  sufficiently  understood  out  of  Solomon,  diat  "  the 
causeless  curse  shall  not  come." 

Therefore  seeing  the  accidents  are  they  which 
breed  the  peril,  and  not  the  things  themselves  in 
their  own  nature,  it  is  meet  the  remedies  be  applied 
unto  them,  by  opening  what  it  is  on  either  part, 
that  keepeth  the  wound  green,  and  formalizeth  both 
sides  to  a  farther  opposition,  and  worketh  an  indis- 
positioD  in  men's  minds  to  be  reunited :  wherein  no 
accusatitm  is  pretended)  but  I  find  in  reason,  that 
peace  is  best  built  upcm  a  repetition  of  wrongs ;  and 
in  example,  that  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  by  the  wisest  men,  '*  de  coocordia  ordinnm," 
have  not  abstained  from  reducing  to  memory  the  ex- 
tremities used  on  both  parts ;  so  as  it  is  true  which 
is  said, "  Qui  pacem  tractat  non  repetitis  conditionibus 
dissidii,  is  magis  animos  hominum  dulcedine  pacis 
feUit,  quam  lequitate  componit." 

And  first  of  all,  it  is  more  than  time  that  there 
were  an  end  and  surcease  made  of  this  immodest 
and  deformed  manner  of  writing  lately  entertained, 
whereby  matter  of  religion  is  handled  in  the  style  of 
the  stage.  Indeed,  bitter  and  earnest  writing  must 
not  hastily  be  condemned ;  for  men  cannot  contend 
oddly,  and  without  aflfection,  about  things  which 
they  hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man  may 
write  from  his  brain  without  touch  and  sense  of  his 
heart  I  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertaineth  not  un- 
to him }  bnt  a  feeling  christian  will  express  in  his 
words  a  character  of  zeal  or  love.  The  latter  of 
which,  as  1  could  wish  rather  embraoed,  being  more 
proper  for  these  times,  yet  is  the  former  warranted 
also  by  great  examples. 

But  to  leave  all  reverent  and  religious  compassion 
towards  evils,  or  indignation  towards  faults,  and  to 
torn  religion  into  a  comedy  or  satire  i  to  search  and 
rip  up  wounds  with  a  laughing  countenanoe,  to  in- 
termix scripture  and  scurrility  sometimes  in  one 
sentence,  is  a  thing  far  from  the  devout  reverence  of 
a  christian,  and  scant  beseeming  the  honest  regard 
of  a  sober  man.  "  Non  est  major  confusio,  quam 
serii  et  joci."    *'  There  is  no  greater  confusion  than 


the  cmfoonding  of  jett  and  eamesL"  The  m^es^ 
of  religion,  and  the  contempt  and  defbrmiQr  of  things 
ridiculous,  are  things  as  distant  as  things  may  he. 
Two  principal  causes  have  I  ever  known  of  atheism; 
curious  controversies,  and  profane  scoffing:  now  th^ 
these  two  are  joined  in  one,  no  doubt  that  sect  wiU 
make  no  small  progression. 

And  here  I  do  much  esteem  the  wisdom  and  re- 
ligion of  that  bishop  which  replied  to  the  first 
pamphlet  of  this  kind,  who  remembered  that  a  fo<d 
was  to  be  answered,  but  not  by  becoming  like  unto 
him ;  and  considered  the  matter  which  he  handle^ 
and  not  the  person  with  whom  he  dealt 

Job,  speaking  of  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
judge  in  himself  saitb,  "  If  I  did  smile,  ti^ey  believed 
it  not :"  as  If  he  shoidd  have  said,  If  I  diverted,  of 
glanced  upm  conceit  of  murth,  yet  men's  minds  were 
so  possessed  with  a  reverence  of  the  action  in  hand, 
as  they  could  not  receive  it  Mneb  more  ought  not 
this  to  be  amongst  bishops  and  divines  disputing 
about  holy  things.  And  therefore  as  much  do  I 
mislike  the  invention  of  him  who,  as  it  seemetb, 
pleased  himself  in  it  as  in  no  mean  policy,  that  these 
men  are  to  be  dealt  withal  at  their  own  weapons, 
and  pledged  in  their  own  cup.  This  seemed  to  him 
as  profound  a  device,  as  when  the  cardinal  Sanso- 
vino  counselled  Julius  the  second  to  encounter  the 
council  of  Pisa  with  the  council  of  Lateran  ;  or  aa 
lawful  a  challenge  as  Mr.  Jewel  made  to  confute  the 
pretended  catholics  by  the  fethers :  but  those  things 
will  not  excuse  the  imitation  of  evil  in  another.  It 
should  be  contrariwise  with  u%  as  Cnsar  said,  "  Nil 
malo,  quam  eos  similes  esse  sui,  et  me  md."  But 
now,  "  Dum  de  bonia  contendbnos,  de  malis  con- 
sentimus **  while  we  differ  about  good  things  we 
resemble  in  eviL" 

Surely,  if  I  were  asked  of  these  men,  who  were 
the  more  to  be  blamed,  I  should  percase  remember 
the  proverb,  that  the  second  blow  maketh  the  fray, 
and  the  saying  of  an  obscure  fellow ;  "  Qui  replicat 
multiplicat :"  he  that  replieth,  multiplieth.  But  I 
would  determine  the  question  with  this  sentence ; 
"  Alter  principium  malo  dedit,  alter  modum  abstuUt ;" 
"By  the  ons  means  we  have  a  beginning,  and  fay 
the  other  we  shall  have  none  end." 

And  truly,  as  I  do  marvel  that  some  of  those 
preachers  which  call  for  reformation,  whom  i  am 
&r  from  Wronging  so  for  as  to  join  them  with  these 
scoffers,  do  not  publish  some  declaration,  whereby 
they  may  satisfy  the  world,  that  they  dislike  their 
cause  should  be  thus  solicited ;  so  I  hope  assnredly, 
that  my  lords  of  the  clergy  have  none  intelligence 
with  this  ioterlibelling,  but  do  altogether  dittallow 
that  iheir  credit  should  be  thus  defended.  For 
though  I  observe  in  one  of  them  many  glosses, 
whereby  the  man  would  insinuate  himself  into  their 
favours,  yet  I  find  it  to  be  ordinary,  that  many  press- 
ing  and  fawning  persons  do  misconjecture  of  the 
humours  of  men  in  authori^,  aud  many  times, 
"  Yeneri  immolant  snem,"  "  they  seek  to  gratify 
them  with  that  which  they  most  dislike:"  for  I 
have  great  reason  to  satisfy  myself  touching  the 
judgment  of  my  lords  the  bi^ops  in  this  matter,  by 
that  which  was  written  by  one  of  them,  which  I 
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BcntiODed  before  with  honour.  Nevertheless  I 
note,  there  is  not  an  indifferent  hand  carried  to- 
wards theae  pamphlets  as  they  deserve  i  for  the  (me 
sort  flieth  in  the  HaAt  ud  the  other  is  uttered 
openfy  ;  wherein  I  might  advise  that  side  out  of  a 
wise  writer*  who  bath  set  it  down,  that "  ponitis  in- 
geniis  glisdt  aoctoritas.** 

And  indeed  we  see  it  ever  fiUlelh  oat,  that  the 
forbidden  writing  is  always  thought  to  be  certain 
ipsrks  of  a  truth  that  fly  up  into  the  faces  of  those 
that  seek  to  choke  it,  and  tread  it  out)  whereas  a 
book  authorized  is  thought  to  be  but  temporis  voces, 
the  language  of  the  time.  But  in  plain  truth  I  do 
find,  to  mine  understanding,  these  pamphlets  ns 
meet  to  be  suppressed  as  the  other.  First,  because 
aa  the  former  sort  doth  deface  the  government  of 
the  church  in  the  persons  of  the  bishops  and  pre- 
lates, so  the  other  doth  lead  into  contempt  the  exer- 
cises of  religira  in  the  persons  of  sundry  preachers  i 
so  as  it  dispraeeth  a  hi^er  matter,  though  in  the 
meaaer  penosL 

Next,  I  find  certain  mdiscreet  and  dangerous  am- 
I^ificationa,  as  if  the  civil  govemment  itself  of  this 
slate  had  near  lost  the  force  of  her  sinews,  and  were 
ready  to  enter  into  some  caivalsioD,  all  things  being 
foil  of  faction  and  disorder)  which  is  as  unjustly 
acknowledged,  as  untruly  affirmed.  I  know  his 
meaning  is  to  enforce  this  irreverent  and  violent  im- 
pogning  of  the  govemment  of  bishops  to  be  a  sus- 
pected forerunner  of  a  more  general  contempt.  And 
1  grant  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  estates; 
bat  no  such  matter  in  the  civil  poUey,  as  deserveth 
10  dishonourable  a  taxation. 

To  conclude  this  point :  As  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  these  writings  had  been  abortive,  and  never 
Ken  the  sun  {  so  the  next  is,  since  they  be  come 
sltfOBd,  ibai  they  be  censured,  1^  all  that  have  un- 
derstanding and  conscieoc^  as  the  intemperate  ex- 
travagances of  some  light  persons.  Yea  farther, 
that  men  beware,  except  they  mean  to  adventure  to 
deprive  themselves  of  all  sense  of  religion,  and  to 
pave  their  own  hearts,  and  make  them  as  the  high 
way,  how  they  may  be  conversant  in  them,  and 
much  more  how  they  delight  in  that  vein;  but 
Ttiher  to  turn  their  laughing  into  blushing,  and  to 
be  ashamed,  as  of  a  short  madness,  that  they  have 
in  matters  of  religion  taken  their  disport  and  solace. 
Bat  this,  perchance,  is  of  these  faults  which  will 
be  MMmest  acknowledged ;  though  I  perceive,  never- 
theless, that  there  want  not  some  who  seek  to 
Uaoch  and  excuse  it. 

But  to  descend  to  a  sincere  view  and  consider- 
ttion  of  the  accidents  and  einamstances  of  these 
Goitroversies^  wherein  either  part  deserveth  blame 
w  impntatira,  I  find  generallyt  in  causes  of  church 
■utters,  that  men  do  offend  in  some  or  all  of  these 
five  points. 

The  first  is,  the  giving  occasion  unto  the  contro- 
versies ;  and  also  the  inconsiderate  and  ungrounded 
ttking  of  occasion. 

The  next  is,  the  extending  and  multiplying  the 
coDtroversies  to  a  more  general  opposition  or  contra- 
diction than  appeareth  at  the  first  propounding 
llwB,  when  mni's  judgments  are  least  partial. 


The  third  is^  the  passionate  and  nnbrotherly  prac- 
tices and  proceedings  of  both  parte  towards  the  persons 
each  of  others,  for  their  discredit  and  suppression. 

The  fourth  is,  tha  courses  holden  and  entertained 
on  either  ride,  for  the  drawing  of  their  partisans  to 
a  more  strait  imi<Mi  within  themselves,  which  ever 
importetili  a  farther  distraction  of  the  entire  body. 

The  last  is,'  the  undue  and  inconvenient  propound- 
ing, pubhsbing,  and  debating  of  the  controversies. 
In  which  point  the  most  palpable  error  hath  been 
already  spoken  of,  as  that,  which  through  the 
strangeness  and  freshness  of  the  abuse  first  offereth 
itself  to  the  conceits  of  all  men. 

Now  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  controveraies, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  imperfections  in 
the  conversation  and  govemment  of  those  which 
have  chief  place  in  the  church,  have  ever  been  prin- 
cipal causes  and  motives  of  schisms  and  divisions. 
For  whilst  the  bishops  and  governors  of  the  church 
continue  full  of  knowledge  and  good  wwks  i  whilst 
they  feed  the  flock  indeed ;  whilst  they  deal  with  the 
secular  states  in  all  liberty  and  resdution,  accoding 
to  the  majesty  of  their  calling,  and  the  predotia 
care  of  souls  imposed  upon  them,  so  long  the  chnreh 
is  situated  as  it  were  upon  a  hill ;  no  man  roaketh 
question  of  it,  or  seeketh  to  depart  from  it ;  but 
when  these  virtues  in  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the 
church  have  lost  their  light,  and  that  they  wax 
worldly,  lovers  of  themselves,  and  pleasers  of  men, 
then  men  begin  to  grope  for  the  church  as  in  the 
dark ;  Uiey  are  in  doubt  whether  they  be  the  sac- 
eessors  of  the  apostles,  or  of  the  Pharisees ;  yea, 
howsoever  they  sit  in  Moses's  chair,  yet  they  can 
never  speak,  tanquam  auctoritatem  habentes,  as  hav- 
ing authority,  because  they  have  lost  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  ecmacienees  of  men,  by  deelining  their 
steps  from  the  way  which  they  brace  out  to  others  { 
so  as  men  had  need  emtinually  have  sounding  in 
dieir  ears  this  same  "  Nolite  ezire,"  **  Go  not  out;  ** 
so  ready  are  they  to  depart  from  the  church  upoi 
every  voice.  And  therefore  it  is  truly  noted  by  one 
that  writeth  as  a  natural  man.  that  the  humility  of 
the  friars  did,  for  a  great  time,  maintain  and  bear 
out  the  irrehgi(m  of  bishops  and  prelates. 

For  this  is  the  double  policy  of  the  spiritual  ene- 
my, either  by  counterfeit  holiness  of  life  to  estab- 
lish and  authorize  errors ;  or  hy  corruption  of  man- 
ners to  discredit  and  draw  in  question  truth  and 
things  lawful.  This  concemeth  my  lords  the  bishops, 
unto  whom  I  am  witness  to  myself,  that  I  stand 
affected  aa  I  ought  No  cratTadiction  hath  sup- 
planted m  me  the  reverence  that  I  owe  to  their  call- 
ing; neidier  hath  any  detraction  or  calumny  im- 
based  mine  opinion  of  their  persons.  I  know  smne 
of  them,  whose  names  are  most  pierced  with  these 
accusations,  to  be  men  of  great  virtues ;  althongh 
the  indisposition  of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  corres- 
pondence many  ways,  is  enough  to  frustrate  the  best 
endeavours  in  the  edifying  of  the  church.  And  for 
the  rest,  generally,  I  can  condemn  none.  I  am  no 
judge  of  them  that  belong  to  so  high  a  Master;  nei- 
ther have  1  two  witnesses.  And  1  know  it  is  truly 
said  of  feme,  that 

"  'Psritsr  facta  stqne  infiecta  caaebat." 
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Their  taxations  arise  not  all  from  one  coast ;  they 
have  many  and  different  enemies  ready  to  invent 
slander,  more  ready  to  amplify  it,  and  most  ready  to 
believe  it  And  "  Magnes  mendacii  credulitas  ; " 
"  Credulity  is  the  adamant  of  lies."  But  if  any  be, 
against  whom  the  supreme  Bishop  hath  not  a  few 
things,  but  many  things ;  if  any  have  lost  his  first 
lore;  if  any  be  neither  hot  nor  cold;  if  any  have 
stumbled  too  fondly  at  the  threshold,  in  such  sort 
that  he  cannot  sit  well,  that  entered  ill ;  it  is  time 
they  retam  whence  they  are  &llen,  and  confirm  the 
things  that  remain. 

Great  is  the  weight  of  this  fiiult ;  "  et  eonim 
causa  abhwrehant  homines  a  saeiifieio  Domini:" 
"  and  for  their  cause  did  men  abhor  the  adoratiwi 
of  God."  But  howsoever  .it  be,  those  which  have 
sought  to  deface  them,  and  cast  contempt  upon 
them,  are  not  to  be  excused. 

It  is  the  precept  of  Solomon,  that  the  rulers  be 
not  reproached ;  no,  not  in  our  thought :  but  that 
we  draw  our  very  conceit  into  a  modest  interpreta- 
tion of  their  doings.  The  holy  angel  would  give  no 
sentence  of  blasphemy  against  the  common  slan- 
derer, but  said,  "  Increpet  te  Dominus,"  "  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  The  apostle  St  Paul,  though  against 
him  that  did  pollute  sacred  justice  with  tyrannous 
violence,  did  justly  denounce  the  judgment  of  God, 
saying,  "  Percutiet  te  Dominus,"  "  The  Lord  will 
strike  thee;"  yet  in  saying  **  paries  dealbate,"  he 
thought  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  retracted  it : 
whereupon  a  leamed  &ther  said,  "  ipsum  qusmvis 
inane  nomen,  et  umbram  sacerdotis  expavit." 

The  ancient  councils  and  synods,  as  is  noted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  story,  when  they  deprived  any 
bishop,  never  recorded  the  offence ;  but  buried  it  in 
perpetual  silence  :  only  Cham  purchased  his  curse 
by  revealing  his  father's  disgrace ;  and  yet  a  much 
greater  fault  is  it  to  ascend  from  their  person  to 
their  calling,  and  draw  that  in  question.  Many 
good  fethers  spake  rigorously  and  severely  of  the 
nnworthiness  of  bishops  ;  as  if  presently  it  did  for- 
feit, and  cease  their  oifice.  One  saith,  "  Sacerdotcs 
nominamnr,  et  noo  sninus,"  **  We  are  called  priests, 
but  priesla  we  are  not."  Another  saiOi,  "  Nisi 
bcmum  opus  ampleclaris,  episeopus  esse  non  potei;" 
"  Except  thou  undertake  the  good  work,  thou  canst 
not  be  a  bishop ;"  yet  they  meant  nothing  less  than 
to  move  doubt  of  their  calling  or  ordii»tion. 

The  second  occasion  of  controversies,  is  the  nature 
and  humour  of  some  men.  The  church  never 
wanteth  a  kind  of  persons,  which  love  the  salutation 
of  Rabbi,  master ;  not  in  ceremony  or  compliment, 
but  in  an  inward  authority  which  they  seek  over 
men's  minds,  in  drawing  them  to  depend  upon  their 
opinions,  and  to  seek  knowledge  at  their  lips. 
These  men  are  the  true  successors  of  Diotrephes, 
the  lover  of  pre-eminence,  and  not  lord  bishops. 
Such  spirits  do  light  upon  another  sort  of  natures, 
which  do  adhere  to  these  men;  "  quorum  gloria  in 
obsequio ;"  stiff  followers,  and  such  as  seal  marvel-  ■ 
lously  for  those  whom  they  have  chosen  for  their 
masters.  This  latter  sort,  for  the  most  part,  are 
men  of  young  years,  and  superficial  nuderstanding, 
carried  away  with  partial  nspecta  of  persons,  or 


with  the  enticing  appearance  of  godly  names  and 
pretences ;  "  Pauci  res  ipsas  sequuntur,  plurea 
nomina  re  rum,  plurimi  nominamagistrorum **  Few 
follow  the  things  themselves,  more  the  names  of 
the  things,  and  most  the  names  of  their  masters." 

About  these  general  affections  are  wreathed  and 
interlaced  accidental  and  private  emulations  and  die- 
contentments,  all  which  together  break  forth  into 
contentions ;  such  as  either  vidate  truth,  soMety', 
or  peace.  These  generalities  apply  themselves. 
The  universities  are  the  seat  or  the  continent  <d 
this  disease,  whence  it  hath  been  and  it  derired 
into  the  rest  of  the  realm.  There  men  will  no 
longer  be  e  nnnmo,  of  the  number.  There  do 
others  side  themselves  before  they  know  their  right 
hand  from  their  left :  so  it  it  true  which  is  said, 
"  transeunt  ab  ignorantia  ad  prejudicium,"  "  they 
skip  from  ignorance  to  a  prejudicate  opinion,"  and 
never  take  a  sound  judgment  in  their  way.  But  at 
it  is  well  noted,  'Sinter  juvenile  judicium  et  senile 
prajudicium,  omnia  Veritas  corrumpitur : "  through 
want  of  years,  when  men  are  not  indifferent,  but  par- 
tial, then  their  judgment  is  weak  and  unripe;  and 
when  it  groweth  to  strength  and  ripeness,  hf  that 
time  it  is  forestalled  with  such  a  number  of  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  as  it  is  made  unprofitable :  so  as 
between  these  two  all  truth  is  corrupted.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  hononrable  names  of  nncerity, 
reformation,  and  discipline  are  put  in  the  fore-watd : 
so  as  contentions  and  evil  zeals  cannot  be  tonehed, 
except  these  holy  things  be  thought  first  to  be  vio- 
lated. But  howsoever  they  shall  infer  the  solicita- 
tion for  the  peace  of  the  church  to  proceed  frnn 
carnal  sense,  yet  I  will  conclude  ever  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  "  Cum  sit  inter  vos  zelus  et  contention 
nonne  carnales  estisP"  "While  there  is  amongst 
you  zeal  and  contention,  are  ye  not  carnal  ?"  And 
howsoever  they  esteem  the  compounding  of  contro- 
versies to  savour  of  man's  wisdom  and  human 
policy,  and  think  themselves  led  by  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  yet  I  say,  with  St.  James, 
"  Non  est  ista  sapientia  de  sursum  descenden^  sed 
terrena,  animalia,  diab<^ea ;  abi  enim  zelus  et  eon- 
taitio,  ibi  ineoisiantift  et  omne  opna  pravnm."  Of 
this  inconstancy  it  is  said  by  a  learned  fother, 
**  Procedere  volnnt  non  ad  perfectionem,  sed  ad 
permntationem ;"  "  They  seek  to  go  finnrard  itill, 
not  to  perfection,  but  to  change." 

The  third  occasion  of  controversies  I  observe  to 
be,  an  extreme  and  unlimited  detestation  of  some 
former  heresy  or  corruption  of  the  church  alrea^ 
acknowledged  and  convicted.  This  was  the  cause 
that  produced  the  heresy  of  Anus,  grounded  especially 
up(Hi  detestation  of  Gentilism,  lest  the  christian 
should  seem,  by  the  assertion  of  the  equal  divinity  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  to  approach  unto  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  more  gods  than  one.  The  detestation 
of  the  heresy  of  Anus  produced  that  of  Sabellint ; 
who,  hdding  for  execrable  the  dissimilitude  wfaieh 
AriuH  pretended  in  the  Trinity,  fled  so  far  from  him, 
as  he  fell  upon  that  odier  eidremity,  to  deny  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons ;  and  to  say,  they  were  but  only 
names  of  serml  oflSces  and  dispensations.  Yes^ 
most  of  the  heresies  and  sehiuns  of  the  ehnreh  ban 
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^img  np  of  Uu«  rooti  while  men  have  made  it  as 
it  were  their  aeale,  1^  whieh  to  measure  the  bounds 
of  tbc  most  perfect  religion;  taking  it  by  die  ferthest 
distance  from  the  error  last  ecmdemned.  These  be 
**  postfaonu  hmresiam  filii;"  heresies  that  arise  oot 
of  the  ashes  of  other  hereides  that  are  extinct  and 
amortised. 

This  manner  of  apprehensioD  doth  in  some  degree 
posaess  many  in  oar  times.  They  think  it  the  true 
toDchstone  to  try  what  is  good  and  eril,  by  measuring 
what  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  the  institutions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  be  it  ceremony,  be  it  policy, 
or  government ;  yea,  be  it  other  institutions  of 
greater  weight,  that  is  ever  most  perfect  which  is 
rsBored  most  degrees  from  that  church ;  and  that  is 
ever  pollnted  and  Uemisbed,  which  partieipateth  in 
any  appearance  with  it  This  is  a  sahtile  and  dan- 
gerous conceit  for  men  to  entertain;  apt  to  delude 
Uiemselves,  more  apt  to  delude  the  pec^le,  and  most 
apt  of  all  to  calumniate  their  adversaries.  This 
sorely, -hot  that  a  notorious  eondemnation  of  that 
position  was  before  our  eyes,  had  long  since  brought 
as  to  the  rebaptisation  of  children  baptised  according 
to  the  pretended  catholic  religion ;  for  I  see  that 
which  is  a  matter  of  mncb  like  reason,  which  is  the 
te-ordaining  of  priests,  is  a  matter  already  resolutely 
maintained.  It  is  very  meet  that  men  beware  how 
they  be  abased  by  this  opinion;  and  that  they  know, 
that  it  is  a  consideration  of  much  greater  wisdom 
and  sobriety  to  be  well  advised,  whether  in  general 
demolition  of  the  institoHons  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
there  were  not,  as  men's  actions  are  imperfect,  some 
good  porged  with  the  bad,  rather  than  to  purge  the 
ebnrch,  as  Uiey  pretend,  every  day  anew ;  whieh  is 
the  way  to  make  a  wound  in  the  bowels,  as  is 
already  begun. 

The  fourth  and  last  oecaaioB  Ot  these  emtrover- 
ties,  a  matter  which  did  also  tronble  the  church  in 
former  times,  is  the  partial  affectation  and  imitation 
of  foreign  churches.  For  many  of  our  men,  during 
the  time  of  persecution,  and  since,  having  been  con- 
versant in  churches  abroad,  and  received  a  great 
impression  of  the  form  of  government  there  ordain- 
ed, have  violently  sought  to  intrude  the  same  upon 
oor  church.  But  I  answer,  "  Conseatiamus  in  eo 
qaod  convenit,  non  in  eo  quod  receptom  est :"  Let  us 
sgree  in  this,  that  every  church  do  ihat  which  is 
convenient  for  the  slate  of  itself,  and  not  in  particular 
cnstoms.  Although  their  churches  had  received 
the  better  form,  yet  many  times  it  is  to  be  sought, 
**  nm  quod  optimum,  aed  e  bonis  quid  pnsimum  )" 
"  not  that  which  is  best,  bvt  of  good  things  whieh 
is  the  best  and  readiest  to  he  had."  Our  church  is 
not  now  to  plant ;  it  is  settled  and  est^ished.  It 
may  be,  in  civil  states,  a  republic  is  a  better  policy 
than  a  kingdom :  yet,  God  forbid  that  lawful  king- 
doms should  be  tied  to  inuovate  and  make  alterations. 
"  Qui  mala  introducit,  voluntatem  Dei  oppugnat  re- 
velatam  in  verbo ;  qui  nova  introducit,  voluntatem 
Dei  oppugnat  revelatam  in  rebus ;"  "  He  that  bring- 
etb  in  evil  customs,  resisteth  the  will  of  God  reveal- 
ed  in  his  word ;  he  that  bringeth  in  new  things, 
rensteth  the  wUl  of  God  revealed  in  the  things 
tttenuelTes.**    "  Cmmle  proviclaitiam  Dei,  cum 


verbo  Dei  t"  "  Take  eounael  of  the  providence  of  God, 
as  well  aa  of  his  word."  Neither  yet  do  I  admit 
that  their  fbrm,  although  it  were  possible  and  cot- 
venient,  is  better  than  irars,  if  some  abuses  were  taken 
away.  The  parity  and  equality  of  ministers  is  a 
thing  of  wonderful  great  confiuion,  and  so  in  an 
ordinary  government  by  synods,  which  doth  neces- 
sarily ensue  upon  the  other. 

It  is  hard  in  all  causes,  but  especially  in  religion, 
when  voices  shall  be  numbered  and  not  weighed : 
"  Equidem,"  saith  a  wise  father,  "  ut  vere  quod  res 
est  scribam,  prorsus  decrevi  fugere  omnem  conven- 
turn  episcoporum ;  nulUus  enim  concilii  bonum  ex- 
itum  unquam  vidi ;  concilia  enim  non  minuunt  mala, 
sed  augent  potius :"  "  To  say  the  truth,  I  am  utterly 
determined  never  to  come  to  any  council  of  bishops: 
Ibr  I  never  yet  saw  good  end  of  any  council  i  for 
councils  abate  not  iU  things,  hut  nther  increase 
them."  Which  is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  of 
general  councils  aa  of  a^nods,  gathered  for  the 
ordinary  government  of  the  church.  As  for  the  de- 
privation of  bishops,  and  such  like  causes,  this  mis- 
chief hath  taught  the  use  of  archbishops,  patriarchs, 
and  primates ;  as  the  abuses  of  them  since  hath 
taught  men  to  mislike  them. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Look  to  the  fruits  of  the 
churches  abroad  and  ours.  To  which  I  say,  that  I 
beseech  the  Lord  to  multiply  his  blessings  and 
graces  upon  those  churches  a  hundred-fold.  But 
yet  it  is  not  good,  that  we  fall  on  the  numbering  of 
them ;  it  may  be  our  peace  hath  made  us  more 
wanton :  it  may  be  also,  though  1  would  be  loth  to 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  those  churches,  were  it 
not  to  remove  scandal^  that  their  fruitt  are  aa 
torches  in  the  dark,  whieh  appear  greatest  afar  off. 
I  know  they  may  have  some  strict  orders  for  the  re- 
pressirig  of  sundry  excesses :  but  when  I  consider  of 
the  censures  of  some  persons,  as  well  upon  particular 
men  as  upon  churches,  I  think  on  the  saying  of  a 
Platonist,  who  saith,  *'  Certe  vitia  irascibilis  partis 
anims  sunt  gradu  praviora,  quam  concupiscibilis, 
tametsi  occultiora;"  a  matter  that  appeared  much 
by  the  ancient  contentions  of  bishops.  God  grant 
that  we  may  contend  with  other  churches,  as  the 
vine  with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  best 
fruit ;  and  not  as  the  brier  with  the  thistle,  which  of 
us  is  most  unprofitable.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  occasions  of  these  controversies. 

Now,  briefly  to  set  down  the  growth'  and  progres- 
sion of  the  controversies ;  wheret^  will  be  verified 
the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  **  the  course  of  conten- 
tion is  to  be  stopped  st  the  first ;  being  else  as  the 
waters,  which  if  they  gain  a  breach,  it  will  hardly 
ever  be  recovered." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  that  part,  which 
calls  for  reformation,  was  first  propounded  some  dis- 
like of  certain  ceremonies  supposed  to  be  supersti- 
tious ;  some  complaint  of  dumb  ministers  who  possess 
rich  benefices ;  and  some  invectives  against  the  idle 
and  monastical  continuance  within  the  imiversilies, 
by  those  who  had  livings  to  be  resident  upon  j  and 
such  like  abuses.  Thence  they  went  on  to  condemn 
die  government  of  bishops  as  an  hierarchy  remain- 
ing to  ut  of  die  oorruptions  ot  the  Roman  ehurel^ 
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and  to  except  to  snndry  institutions  in  the  church, 
as  not  sufficiently  delivered  from  the  pollutiims  of 
former  times.  And  lastly,  they  are  advanced  to  de- 
fine of  An  only  and  perpetual  form  of  pdiey  in  the 
church  I  which,  without  consideration  of  possitrility, 
and  foresight  of  peril,  and  perturbation  of  the  church 
and  state,  must  be  erected  and  planted  by  the  raa- 
gistrate.  Here  they  stay.  Others,  not  able  to  keep 
footing  in  so  steep  ground,  descend  farther ;  That 
the  same  must  be  entered  into  and  accepted  of  the 
people,  at  their  peril,  without  the  attending  of  the 
establishment  of  authority.  And  so  in  the  mean 
time  they  refuse  to  communicate  with  us,  reputing 
us  to  have  no  church.  This  has  been  the  progres- 
sion  of  that  side:  I  mean  of  the  generality.  For,  I 
know,  some  persons,  being  of  (he  nature,  not  only  to 
love  extremities,  but  also  to  fall  to  them  without 
degrees,  were  at  the  highest  strain  at  the  first 

The  other  part,  which  maintaineth  the  present 
government  of  the  chnrch,  hath  not  kept  one  tenor 
neither.  First,  those  ceremonies  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  corrupt,  they  maintained  to  be  things 
indilTerent,  and  opposed  the  examples  of  the  good 
times  of  the  church  to  that  challenge  which  was 
made  unto  them,  because  they  were  used  in  the 
later  superstitious  times.  Then  were  they  also 
content  mildly  to  acknowledge  many  imperfections 
in  the  church :  as  (arcs  come  up  amongst  the  com ; 
which  yet,  according  to  the  n'isdom  taught  by  our 
Saviour,  were  not  with  strife  to  be  puUed  up,  lest  it 
might  spoil  and  supplant  the  good  com,  but  to  grow 
on  tt^ther  till  the  harvest  After,  they  grew  to  a 
more  absolute  defence  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  church,  and  stiffly  to  hold,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  innovated  i  partly  because  it  needed  not, 
partly  because  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  the 
rest.  Hence,  exasperated  flmnigh  contentions,  they 
are  fallen  to  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  con- 
trary part,  as  of  a  sect.  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet 
persons  have  been  bold  in  open  preaching  to  use 
dishonourable  and  derogatory  speech  and  censure 
of  the  churches  abroad  ;  and  that  so  far,  as  some  of 
our  men,  as  I  have  heard,  ordained  in  foreign  parts, 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  inodcBt,  but  the 
extremes  are  violent ;  so  as  there  is  almost  as  great 
a  distance  now  of  either  side  from  itself,  as  was  at 
the  first  of  one  from  the  other.  And  surely,  though 
my  meaning  and  scope  be  not,  as  I  said  before,  to 
enter  into  the  controversies  themselves,  yet  I  do 
admonish  the  maintainers  of  the  above-named  dis- 
cipline, to  weigh  and  consider  seriously  and  atten- 
tively, how  near  they  are  unto  them,  with  whom,  I 
know,  they  will  not  join.  It  is  very  hard  to  afRrm, 
that  the  discipline,  which  they  say  we  want,  is  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  worship  of  God ;  and 
not  to  afiirm  withal,  that  the  people  themselves, 
upon  peril  of  salvation,  without  slaying  for  the  ma- 
gistrate, are  to  gather  themselves  into  it.  I  de- 
mand, if  a  civil  state  should  receive  the  preaching 
of  the  word  and  baptism,  and  interdict  and  exclude 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  not  men 
boond  upon  danger  of  their  souls  to  draw  themselves 
to  etmgregaticMis,  wherein  they  might  celebrate  this 


mystery,  and  not  to  content  themselves  with  that 
purt  of  God's  worship  which  the  magistrate  had 
authoriced  P  This  I  speak,  not  to  draw  them  into 
the  mislike  of  others,  but  into  a  more  deep  ccUMider- 
ation  of  themselves ;  **  Fortasse  non  redeunt,  quia 
suum  progressnm  non  inteUtgunt" 

Again,  to  my  lords  the  bishops  I  say,  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  avoid  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
indifllerent  person,  in  standing  so  precisely  upon 
altering  nothing :  "  leges,  novis  legibus  non  recre- 
ate, acescunt ;"  "  laws,  not  refreshed  with  new 
laws,  wax  sour."  "  Qui  mala  non  permutal,  in  bonis 
non  perseverat :"  without  change  of  ill,  a  man  can- 
not continue  the  good."  To  take  away  many  abuses, 
supplanteth  not  good  orders,  but  establisbeth  them. 
"  Morosa  moris  retentio,  res  tarbulenta  est,  eeque  ac 
novitas "  A  contentious  retaining  of  custom  is  a 
turbulent  thing,  as  well  as  innovation."  A  good 
hnsband  is  ever  pruning  in  his  vineyard  or  his  field ; 
not  unseasonably,  indeed,  not  nnsktlKilIy.  but  lightly  i 
he  findeth  ever  somewhat  to  do,  We  have  heaid 
of  no  offers  of  the  bishops  of  billa  in  paiiiament; 
which,  no  doubt,  proceeding  from  them  to  whcnn  it 
properly  belongeth,  would  have  every  where  re- 
ceived acceptation.  Their  own  constitutions  and 
orders  have  reformed  them  little.  Is  nothing  amiss  P 
Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  base  process  to  lackey  up  and  down  for  duties 
and  fees ;  it  being  a  precursory  judgment  of  the 
latter  day  P 

Is  there  no  mean  to  train  and  nurse  up  ministers  ? 
for  the  yield  of  the  oniversities  will  not  serve,  though 
they  were  never  so  well  governed;  to  train  them, 
I  say,  not  to  preach,  for  that  every  man  confidently 
adventareth  to  do,  but  to  preach  soundly,  and  to 
handle  the  Scriptures  with  wisdom  and  judgment  P 
I  know  prophesying  was  subject  to  great  abuse,  and 
would  be  more  abused  now ;  because  heat  of  cim- 
tentions  is  increased:  but  I  say  the  only  reason  of 
the  abuse  was,  because  there  was  admitted  to  it  « 
popular  auditory ;  and  it  was  not  contained  within 
a  private  conference  of  ministers.  Other  things 
might  be  spoken  of.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  the 
bishops  with  a  fervent  love  and  care  of  the  people ; 
and  that  they  may  not  so  much  urge  things  in  con- 
troversy, as  things  out  of  controversy,  which  all  men 
confess  to  be  gracious  and  good.  And  thoa  much 
for  the  second  point 

Now,  as  to  the  third  point,  of  unbrotheily  pro* 
eeeding  on  either  part,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  my 
purpose  to  amplify  wnmgs ;  it  is  enough  to  note  and 
number  them  t  vbich  I  do  also,  to  move  cnupassiott 
and  remorse  on  the  o^nding  side,  and  not  to  ani- 
mate challengers  and  complaints  on  the  other.  And 
this  point  as  reason  is,  doth  chiefly  touch  that  side 
which  can  do  most:  "Injuns  potentionim  sunt;" 
"  Injuries  come  from  them  that  have  the  upper  hand." 

The  wrongs  of  ihem  which  are  possessed  of  the 
government  of  the  chnrch  towards  the  other,  may 
hardly  be  dissembled  or  excused  :  they  have  charged 
them  as  though  they  denied  tribute  to  Cawar,  and 
withdrew  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  obedience 
which  they  have  ever  performed  and  taught  They 
have  sorted  and  coupled  them  with  the  "  Family  of 
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lofe,**  whoM  herenes  they  have  laboored  to  destroy 
and  eonfiite.  They  have  been  swift  of  credit  to  re- 
ceire  accnsations  against  them,  from  those  that  have 
qoarrelled  with  them,  but  for  speaking  agunst  sin  and 
vice.  Their  acctuationa  and  inqnisitionB  have  been 
strict,  swearing  men  to  blanks  and  generalities,  not 
included  within  compass  of  matter  certain,  which 
the  party  which  is  to  take  the  oath  may  comprehend, 
which  is  a  thing  captious  and  strainable.  Their 
nrging  of  subscription  to  their  own  articles,  is  but 
"  lacessere,  et  irritare  morbos  ecclesiw,"  which  other- 
wise would  spend  and  exercise  themselves.  "  Non 
coDsensum  querit  sed  dissidium,  qui,  quod  factis 
prvstatur,  in  verbis  exigit :"  "  He  seeketh  not  unity, 
but  division,  which  exacteth  that  in  words,  which 
men  are  content  to  yield  in  action."  And  it  is  true, 
there  are  some  which,  as  I  am  persuaded,  will  not 
easily  offend  by  inconformity,  who  notwithstanding 
make  some  conscience  to  tnb<cril>e ;  for  they  know 
this  note  of  incoostaney  and  defection  from  that 
which  they  have  long  held,  shall  disable  them  to  do 
that  good  which  otherwise  they  might  do :  for  such 
is  the  weakness  of  many,  that  their  ministry  should 
be  thereby  discredited.  As  for  their  easy  silencing 
of  them,  in  such  great  scarci^  of  preachers,  it  is  to 
ponish  the  people,  and  not  them.  Ought  they  not, 
I  mean  the  bishops,  to  keep  one  eye  open,  to  look 
upon  the  good  that  those  men  do,  not  to  fix  them 
both  upon  the  hurt  that  they  suppose  cometh  by 
them  ?  Indeed,  such  as  are  intemperate  and  incor- 
rigible, God  forbid  they  should  be  permitted  to 
preach:  but  shall  every  inconsiderate  word,  some- 
times captiously  watched,  and  for  the  most  part 
baldly  enforced,  be  as  a  forfeiture  of  their  voice  and 
gift  in  preaching?  As  for  sundry  particular  mtdest- 
ations,  I  take  no  pleasure  to  recite  them.  If  a  mi- 
nister shall  be  troabled  for  saying  in  baptism,  "  do 
yoobdieTC?"  tor,  "doetthou  believe  P"  If  another 
ahsll  be  called  in  question  for  praying  for  her  ma- 
jesty, withoat  the  additions  of  her  style;  wherens 
the  very  form  of  prayer  in  the  book  of  Common- 
Prayer  hath,  "Thy  servant  Blizabeih,"  and  no  more  : 
If  a  third  shall  be  accused,  upon  these  words  uttert- d 
touching  the  controversies,  '*  tollatur  lex,  et  fiat  cer- 
tamen,"  (whereby  was  meant,  that  the  prejudice  of 
the  Iav  removed,  either  reasons  should  be  equally 
compared,)  of  calling  the  people  to  sedition  and 
mntiny,  as  if  he  had  said,  Away  with  the  law,  and 
try  it  out  with  force  :  If  these  and  other  like  par- 
licnUrs  be  true,  which  I  have  but  by  rumour,  and 
cannot  aflhm;  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  should 
labour  amon^  ns  with  so  little  eomf(»t.  I  know 
"■trained  governments  are  better  than  remiss;  and 
I  un  of  bis  mind  that  said,  **  Better  is  it  to  live 
where  nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all  things  are 
iawfoL"  I  dislike  that  laws  should  not  be  con- 
tiniud,  or  disturbers  be  unpunished:  but  laws  are 
likened  to  the  grape,  that  being  too  much  pressed 
yields  a  hard  and  unwholesome  wine.  Of  these 
Jbings  I  must  say ;  "  Ira  viri  non  operatur  jnstitiam 
IWi"  "  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  right- 
eoMness  of  God." 

As  for  the  injuries  of  the  other  part,  they  be  ictus 
uenaes  i  as  it  were  headless  arrows  ]  they  be  Bery 


and  eager  invectives,  and,  in  some  fond  men,  nncivil 
and  irreverent  behaviour  towards  their  superiors. 
This  last  invention  also,  which  exposeth  Uicm  to 
derision  and  obloqny  by  libels,  chargeth  no^  as  I  am 
persuaded,  the  whole  side :  neither  doth  that  other, 
which  is  yet  mon  odions,  practised  by  the  worst 
sort  of  them ;  which  is,  to  call  in,  as  it  were  to  their 
aids,  certain  mercenary  bands,  which  impugn  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  have  the  spoil 
of  their  endowments  and  livings :  of  these  I  cannot 
spenk  too  hardly.  It  is  an  intelligence  between  in- 
cendiaries and  robbers,  the  one  to  fire  the  house,  the 
other  to  rifle  it 

The  fourth  point  wholly  pertaineth  to  them  which 
impugn  the  present  ecclesiastical  government;  who 
although  they  have  not  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
body  and  conunonion  of  the  church,  yet  do  they 
affect  certain  ci^izances  and  differences,  wherein 
they  seek  to  correspond  amongst  themselves,  and  to 
be  separate  from  others.  And  it  is  tmly  said,  "  tam 
snnt  mwes  quidam  schiamatici,  qnam  dogmata  sehia- 
matica;"  ** there  be  aswell  schismatical  luhionau 
opinions."  First,  they  have  impropriated  unto  them- 
selves the  names  of  zealous,  sincere,  and  reformed ; 
as  if  all  others  were  cold  minglers  of  holy  things 
and  profane,  and  friends  of  abuses.  Yea,  be  a  man 
endued  with  great  virtues,  and  fruitful  in  good 
works;  yet  if  he  concur  not  with  them,  they  term 
him,  in  derogation,  a  civil  and  moral  man,  and  com- 
pare him  to  Socrates,  or  some  heathen  philosopher : 
whereas  the  wisdom  of  the  Scriptures  teacheth  us 
otherwise;  namely,  to  judge  and  denominate  men 
religious  according  to  their  works  of  the  second 
table ;  because  they  of  the  first  are  often  counter- 
feit, and  practised  in  hypocrisy.  So  St.  John  saith, 
that  "  a  man  doth  Tainly  boast  of  loving  God  whom 
he  never  saw,  if  he  love  not  his  brotlwr  whmn  he 
hath  seen."  And  St.  James  saith,  "  Thi*  is  tme 
religion,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow."  So 
as  that  which  is  with  them  but  philosophical  and 
moral,  is,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  "  true  religion  and. 
Christianity."  As  in  affection  they  challenge  the 
said  virtues  of  seal  and  the  rest;  so  in  knowledge 
they  attribute  unto  themselves  light  and  perfection. 
They  say,  the  church  of  England  in  king  Edward's 
time,  and  in  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
was  but  in  the  cradle;  and  the  bishops  in  those 
times  did  somewhat  grope  for  day-break,  but  that 
maturity  and  fulness  of  light  proceedeth  from  them- 
selves. So  Sabinius,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  a  Mace- 
donian heretic,  said,  that  the  fathers  in  the  council 
of  Nice  were  but  in&nts  and  ignorant  men :  that 
the  church  was  not  so  perfect  in  their  decrees  as  to 
refuse  thaf  farther  ripeness  <^  knowledge  which 
time  had  revealed.  And  as  they  censure  virtnous  men 
by  the  names  of  civil  and  moral,  so  do  they  censure 
men  truly  and  godly  wise,  who  aee  into  the  vanity 
of  their  affections,  by  the  name  of  politics ;  saying, 
that  their  wisdom  is  but  carnal  and  savouring  of  man's 
brain.  So  likewise  if  a  preacher  preach  with  care 
and  meditation,  I  speak  not  of  the  vain  scholastical 
manner  of  preaching,  but  soundly  indeed,  ordering 
the  matter  he  handleth  distinctly  for  memory,  deduct- 
ing and  drawing  it  down  for  direction,  and  authorit' 
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in;  it  with  strong  proofs  and  warrants,  they  censure 
it  as  a  form  of  speaking  not  becoming  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  andreferittothe  reprehension  of  St.  Paul, 
spediing  of  the  "enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom." 

Now  for  their  own  manner  of  preaching,  what  is 
it  f  Surely  they  exhort  well,  and  work  companetion 
of  mind,  and  bring  men  well  to  the  question,  '*Tiri, 
fratres,  quid  faeiemua  P"  But  that  is  not  enough, 
except  they  resolve  the  question.  They  handle 
matters  of  controversy  weakly,  and  obiter,  and  as 
before  a  people  that  will  accept  of  any  thing.  In 
doctrine  of  manners  there  is  little  but  generality  and 
repetition.  The  word,  the  bread  of  life,  they  toss 
up  and  down,  they  break  it  not :  they  draw  not  their 
directions  down  ad  casus  conscienlin;  that  a  man 
may  be  warranted  in  his  particular  actions  whether 
they  be  lawful  or  not;  neither  indeed  are  many  of 
them  able  to  do  it,  what  through  want  of  grounded 
knowledge,  what  through  want  of  study  and  time. 
It  is  a  compendious  and  easy  thing  to  call  for  ihe 
observation  of  the  sabbath  day,  or  to  speak  against 
imlftwfol  gain ;  bat  what  actions  and  works  may  be 
done  npon  the  sabbath,  and  what  not ;  and  what 
courses  of  gain  are  lawful,  «id  in  what  cases :  to  set 
this  down,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter  with  good 
distinctions  and  decisions,  is  a  matter  of  great  know- 
le^e  and  labour,  and  asketh  much  meditation  and 
conversing  in  the  Scriptures,  and  other  helps  which 
God  hath  provided  and  preserved  for  instruction. 

Again,  they  carry  not  an  equal  hand  in  teaching' 
the  people  their  lawful  liberty,  as  well  as  their 
restraints  and  prohibitions :  but  they  think  a  man 
cannot  go  too  far  in  that  that  hath  a  show  of  a 
commandment. 

They  forget  that  there  are  sins  on  the  right  hand, 
as  well  as  on  the  lell;  and  that  the  word  is  double- 
edged,  and  cutteth  on  both  sides,  as  well  the  pro- 
fane transgressions  as  the  superstitious  observances. 
Who  doubteth  but  that  it  is  as  unlawful  to  shut 
where  God  hath  qwned,  as  to  open  where  God  hath 
shut  I  to  bind  where  God  liath  loosed,  as  to  loose 
where  God  hath  bound  P  Amongst  men  it  is  com- 
monly as  ill  taken  to  turn  hack  favours,  as  to  dis- 
obey commandments.  In  this  kind  of  zeal,  for 
example,  they  have  pronounced  generally,  and 
without  difference,  all  untruths  unlawful;  notwith- 
standing that  the  midwives  are  directly  reported  to 
have  been  blessed  for  their  excuse ;  and  Kahab  is 
said  by  faith  to  have  concealed  the  spies;  and  Solo- 
mon's selected  judgment  proceeded  upon  a  simula- 
tion ;  and  our  Saviour,  the  more  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  two  disciples  with  a  holy  dalliance,  made  as 
if  he  would  have  passed  Emmaus.  Farther,  I  have 
heard  some  sermons  of  mortificatioDt  which,  I  think, 
with  very  good  meaning,  they  have  preached  out  of 
their  own  experience  and  exercise,  and  things  in 
^vate  eoonsels  not  immeet ;  but  sorely  no  sound 
conceits,  much  like  to  pBrscms*  Rescdution,  or  not  so 
good ;  apt  to  breed  in  men  rather  weak  opinions 
and  perplexed  despairs,  than  filial  and  true  repent- 
ance which  is  sought. 

Another  point  of  great  inconvenience  and  peril,  is 
to  entitle  the  peo^e  to  hear  controversies,  and  all 
kinds  of  doctrine.   They  say  no  pact  of  the  counsel 


of  God  is  to  be  suppressed,  nor  the  people  defrauded : 
so  as  the  difference  which  the  apostle  maketh 
between  milk  and  strong  meat  is  confounded :  and 
his  precept,  that  the  weak  be  not  admitted  unto 
questions  and  controversies,  taketh  no  place. 

But  most  of  all  is  to  be  suspected,  as  a  seed  of 
farther  inconvenience,  their  manner  of  handling  the 
Scriptorea ;  fiir  whilst  they  seek  express  Scri|rtnre 
for  every  thing;  and  that  they  have*  in  a  manner, 
deprived  themselves  and  the  church  of  a  special 
help  and  support,  by  embasing  the  authcoity  of  the 
fathers,  they  resort  to  naked  examples,  cfHiceited 
inferences,  and  forced  allusions,  tueh  as  do  nune 
into  all  certainty  of  religion. 

Another  extremity,  is  the  excessive  magnifying 
of  that,  which  though  it  be  a  principal  and  most 
holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  things 
else  have.  We  see  wheresoever,  in  a  manner,  they 
find  in  the  Scriptures  the  wonl  spc^en  oC  they 
expound  it  of  preaching  i  they  have  made  it,  in  a 
manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  SDpper,  to  have  a  semon  precedent  j  they 
have,  in  a  sort,  annihilated  the  use  of  litorgies,  and 
forms  of  divine  service,  although  the  house  of  God 
be  denominated  of  the  principal,  "  douns  orationis*'' 
"  a  house  of  prayer,"  and  not  a  house  of  preaching. 
As  for  the  life  of  the  good  monks  and  hermits  in 
the  primitive  Church,  I  know,  Ihey  will  condemn  a 
man  as  half  a  papist,  if  he  should  maintain  them 
as  other  than  profane,  because  they  heard  no  ser- 
mons. In  the  mean  time,  what  preaching  is,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  preach,  they  move  no  question ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  see,  every  man  that  presnmeth  to 
speak  in  chair,  is  accounted  a  [ireacher.  But  I  am 
assured,  that  not  a  few  that  call  hotly  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  deserve  to  be  the  first  themselves  that 
should  be  expelled.  All  which  errors  and  mispro- 
ceedings  they  do  fiDrtify  and  intrench  by  an 
addicted  respect  to  their  own  opinions,  and  an 
impatience  to  hear  contradietion  or  argument ;  yea, 
I  know  some  of  them  that  would  think  it  a  tempting 
of  God,  to  hear  or  read  what  may  be  said  against 
them ;  as  if  there  could  be  a  quod  bonum  est,  tenete ; 
without  an  omnia  probate,  going  before. 

This  may  suffice  to  offer  onto  themselves  a  thought 
and  consideration,  whether  in  these  things  they  do 
well  or  no  P  and  to  correct  and  assuage  the  partial- 
ity of  their  followers.  For  as  for  any  man  that  shall 
hereby  enter  into  a  contempt  of  their  ministry,  it  is 
but  his  own  hardness  of  heart  I  know  the  work 
of  exhortation  doth  chiefly  rest  upon  these  men,  and 
they  have  zeal  and  hate  of  sin:  But  again,  let  them 
take  heed  that  it  be  not  true  which  one  of  their  ad- 
versaries said,  that  they  have  but  two  small  wairts, 
knowledge  and  lore.   And  ao  I  eonclnde  this  point. 

The  last  point,  totiefaiag  the  dne  pabltshing  and 
debating  of  these  controversies,  necdeth  no  long 
speech.  This  strange  abuse  of  antiqaes  and  paa- 
quils  hath  been  touched  before :  so  likewise  I  re* 
peat  that  which  I  said,  that  a  character  of  love  ia 
more  proper  for  debates  of  this  nature,  than  that  of 
zeal.  As  for  all  direct  or  indirect  glances,  or  levels 
at  men's  persons^  th^  wore  ever  in  these  causes 
disallowed. 
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'  huflft  wbktioeTer  be  pretended,  the  people  is  no 
■wet  arUtrstOT,  but  imther  the  quiet,  modest,  and 
private  aMembliea  and  conferences  of  the  learned. 
**  Qui  apud  incapaeem  loquitur,  non  disceptat,  sed 
ealomniatar."  The  press  and  pulpit  would  be  freed 
and  discharged  of  these  contentious  i  neither  promo- 
tion  on  the  one  side,  nor  glory  and  heat  on  the  other 
side,  ought  to  continue  those  challenges  and  cartels  at 
the  cross  and  other  places  {  but  rather  all  preachers, 
etpccially  mehasbeofgood  temper,  and  have  wisdom 
wUh  c<mscience,  ought  to  inculcate  and  beat  upon  a 
peace,  silence,  and  surseance.  Neither  let  them 
ftar  Sokm's  law,  which  compeUed  in  feetiona  every 
particDlar  person  to  mage  himMlf  on  the  one  side ; 
nor  yet  ttie  fond  calumny  of  neutrality ;  but  let  them 
know  that  is  tme  which  is  said  by  a  wise  man. 
That  nenters  in  eontentioiM  are  either  better  or 
worse  than  either  side. 

These  things  have  I  in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity 
act  down,  touching  the  controversies  which  now 
trouble  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  without 
all  art  and  insinuation,  and  therefore  not  like  to  be 
grateful  to  either  part.  Notwithstanding,  I  trust 
what  hath  been  said  shall  find  n  correspondence  in 
their  minds  which  are  not  embarked  in  partiality, 
and  which  love  the  whole  better  than  a  part  i  where* 
fore  I  am  not  out  of  hope  that  it  may  do  good ;  at 
the  least  I  shall  not  repent  myself  of  the  meditation. 


CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIONS 

TOOCBIRO 

THE  BETTER  PACIFICATION  AND  EDIFICATION 
OP  THS 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

DBHOATBD  TO  HS  MOST  IXCBLLUrr  MAiSBIT. 

Tbk  mnty  of  yonr  church,  excellent  sovereign,  is 
»  tihing  no  less  precious  than  the  anion  of  yonr 
kii^doms  t  being  hodi  work*  wherein  your  faappi- 
oeas  may  contend  with  yonr  worthiness.  Having 
therefore  presumed,  not  without  your  Majesty's  gra- 
cnons  acceptation,  to  say  somewhat  on  Uie  one,  I 
am  the  more  encouraged  not  to  be  silent  in  the 
other:  the  rather,  because  it  is  an  argument  that  I 
have  travelled  in  heretofore.*  But  Solomon  com- 
mendeth  a  word  spoken  in  season;  and  as  our  Sa- 
viour,  speaking  of  the  discerning  of  seasons,  saith, 
"  When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  yon  say 
it  wiU  be  a  shower : "  so  your  Majesty's  rising  to 
tfaia  monarchy  in  the  west  parts  of  the  world,  doth 
promise  a  sweet  and  fruitful  shower  of  many  bless- 
inga  Bpon  this  church  and  cmnmonwealth ;  a  shower 
Of  that  influence  as  the  very  first  dews  and  drops 
thereof  have  already  laid  the  storms  and  winds 
timragbout  chriatendom;  reducing  the  very  fuse 
vt  Enrope  to  a  more  peaea^le  and  amiable  counte* 
mace.   Bnt  to  the  purpose. 

it  is  very  true,  that  theae  ecclesiastical  mattus 
•  Vide  |).  affi. 


are  things  not  properly  appertaining  to  my  profes- 
sion )  which  I  was  not  so  inconsiderate  but  to  object 
to  myself:  but  finding  that  it  is  many  times  seen 
that  a  man  that  standeth  off,  and  sooiewhat  removed 
from  a  plot  of  ground,  doth  better  survey  it  and  dis- 
cover it  than  those  which  are  npon  it,  I  thought  it 
not  impossible,  but  that  I,  as  a  looker  on,  might 
cast  mine  eyes  upon  some  things  which  the  actors 
themselves,  especially  some  being  interested,  some 
led  and  addicted,  some  declared  and  engaged,  did 
not  or  would  not  see.  And  that  knowing  in  my 
conscience,  whereto  God  beareth  witness,  that  Uie 
things  which  I  shall  speak,  siaing  out  of  no  vein  of 
popularity,  oitei^tion,  d«tre  of  novelty,  partiality 
to  either  side,  disporition  to  intermeddle,  or  any  the 
like  leaven,  I  may  conceive  hope,  that  what  I  want 
in  depth  of  judgment  may  be  countervailed  in  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  affection.  But  of  all  things 
this  did  most  animate  me;  that  I  found  in  these 
opinions  of  mine,  which  I  have  long  held  and  em- 
braced, as  may  appear  by  that  which  I  have  many 
years  since  written  of  them,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion nevertheless  of  my  weakness,  a  consent  and 
conformity  with  that  which  your  MajesQr  hath  pub- 
lished of  your  own  most  christian,  most  wise,  and 
moderate  sense,  in  these  causes  i  wherein  you  have 
well  expressed  to  the  world,  that  there  is  infused 
in  your  sacred  bpetst,  from  God,  that  high  principle 
and  position  of  government,  That  you  e^er  hold 
the  whole  more  dear  than  any  part* 

Fw  who  aeeth  not  that  muay  are  affiwted,  and 
give  cpintMi  in  these  matters,  as  if  they  had  not 
so  much  a  deaira  to  purge  the  evil  firom  the  good, 
as  to  countenance  and  protect  the  evil  by  the  good  ? 
Others  speak  as  if  their  scope  were  only  to  set  forth 
what  is  good,  and  not  to  seek  what  is  possible ; 
which  is  to  wish,  and  not  to  propound.  Others 
proceed  as  if  they  had  rather  a  mind  of  removing 
than  of  reforming.  But  howsoever  either  side,  as 
men,  though  excellent  men,  shall  run  into  extremi- 
ties ;  yet  your  Majesty,  as  a  most  wise,  eqnal,  and 
christian  moderator,  is  disposed  to  find  out  the 
golden  mediocrity  in  the  establishment  of  that  which 
is  sound,  and  in  the  reparation  of  that  which  is  cor- 
rupt and  decayed.  To  your  princely  judgment 
then  I  do  in  all  humUmeu  Mbmit  whatsoever  I  shall 
propound,  offering  the  same  but  as  a  mite  into  the 
treasury  of  your  wisdom.  For  as  the  astroiMUnera 
do  well  observe,  that  when  three  of  the  snperior  lights 
do  meet  in  conjunction,  it  bringeth  forth  some  ad- 
mirable effects:  so  there  being  joined  in  your  Majesty 
the  light  of  nature,  the  light  of  learning,  and,  above 
all,  the  light  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  it  cannot  be 
but  your  government  must  be  as  a  happy  constellv 
tion  over  the  states  of  your  kingdoms.  Neither  is 
there  wanting  to  your  Majesty  that  fourth  light, 
which  though  it  be  but  a  borrowed  light,  yet  is  of 
singnlar  efficacy  and  moment  added  to  the  rest, 
which  is  the  light  of  a  most  wise  and  well  com- 
pounded council ;  to  whose  honcHirable  and  grave 
wisdoms  I  do  likewise  submit  whatsoever  I  shall 
speak,  hoping  that  I  aball  not  need  to  make  pro- 
testation of  my  mind  and  c^iinioni  That,  nntil  your 
M^es^  dodi  otherwise  determine  and  order,  all 
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actual  and  full  obetience  is  to  be  given  to  eccle- 
liastioal  jurisdiction  as  it  now  standeth ;  and,  when 
your  Majesty  hath  detennined  and  ordered,  that 
every  good  subject  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  and  apply 
his  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  laws,  ordinances, 
and  royal  commandments ;  nor  of  the  dislike  I  have 
of  all  immodest  bitterness,  peremptory  presumption, 
popular  handling,  and  other  courses,  tending  rather 
to  rumour  and  iraprcBsion  in  the  vulgar  sort,  than  to 
likelihood  of  effect  joined  with  observation  of  duty. 

Bat  before  I  enter  into  the  points  controverted,  1 
think  good  to  remove,  if  it  may  be,  two  opinions, 
which  directly  confircMit  and  oppone  to  reformation  i 
the  one  bringing  it  to  a  nnllity*  and  the  other  to  an 
tmpoeailHlitjr.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  against  good 
policy  to  innovate  any  thing'  in  efanrch  matters ; 
the  other,  that  all  reformation  most  be  after  <Hie 
platform. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  excellently  said  by  the 
prophet ;  "  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte,  qus- 
nam  sit  via  recta  et  vera,  et  ambulate  in  ea."  So 
Hs  he  doth  not  say,  "  State  super  vias  antiquas,  et 
ambulate  in  eis :"  For  it  is  true,  that  with  all  wise 
and  moderate  persons,  custom  and  usage  obtaineth 
that  reverence,  as  it  is  sufficient  matter  to  move  them 
to  make  a  stand,  and  to  discover,  and  take  a  view ; 
but  it  is  no  warrant  to  guide  and  conduct  them  :  a 
just  ground,  I  say,  it  is  of  deliberation,  but  not  of 
direction.  But  on  the  other  side,  who  knoweth  not, 
that  time  is  truly  compared  to  a  stream,  that  carrieth 
down  fresh  and  pure  waters  into  that  salt  sea  of 
corruption  which  environeth  all  human  actions  P 
And  therefore,  if  man  shall  not  by  his  indnstry, 
virtue,  and  policy,  as  it  were  with  the  onr,  row 
against  the  stream  and  inclination  of  time;  all  in- 
stitutions and  ordinances,  be  they  never  bo  pure,  will 
corrupt  and  degenerate.  But  not  to  handle  this 
mntter  common-place  like,  I  would  only  ask,  why 
the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every  third  or  four^i 
year  in  parliament  assembled ;  devising  remedies  as 
fast  ns  time  breedeth  mischief:  and  contrariwise  the 
ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the 
dregs  of  dme,  and  receive  no  alteration  now  for  these 
five  and  forty  years  and  more  P  If  any  man  shall 
object,  that  if  Uie  like  intermission  had  been  used  in 
dvfl  causes  alsc^  the  error  had  not  been  great: 
surely  the  wisdom  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  other- 
wise in  experience  for  three  hundred  years  space  at 
the  least.  But  if  it  be  said  to  me,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  civil  causes  and  ecclesiastical, 
they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  churches  and  chapels 
need  no  reparations,  though  castles  and  houses  do: 
whereas  commonly,  to  speak  truth,  dilapidations  of 
the  inward  and  spiritual  edifications  of  the  church 
of  God  are  in  all  times  as  great  as  the  outward 
and  material.  Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and 
s^le  of  reformation  used  by  our  Saviour,  "  ab  initio 
noD  fait  sic,"  was  applied  to  church  matters,  and 
those  of  the  highest  iwture,  concerning  the  law 
moral. 

Nevertheless,  he  were  both  unthankful  and  un- 
wise, that  would  deny  but  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  time  of  queen  Elisabeth  of  famous 


memory,  did  flourish.  If  I  diould  compare  it  with 
foreign  churches,  I  would  rather  the  comparisoo 
should  be  in  the  virtues,  than,  as  some  make  it,  in. 
the  defects ;  rather,  I  say,  as  between  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  which  should  be  most  fruitful ;  and  not  as 
between  the  brier  and  the  thistle,  which  should  be 
most  unprofitable.  For  that  reverence  should  be 
used  to  the  church,  which  the  good  sons  of  Noah 
used  to  their  father's  nakedness ;  that  is,  as  it  were 
to  go  backwards,  and  to  help  the  defects  thereof,  and 
yet  to  dissemble  them.  And  it  is  to  be  acknow* 
ledged,  that  scarcely  any  church,  since  the  primi- 
tive chttrch,  yielded,  in  like  ntmiber  of  yean  and 
latitude  of  country,  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
preachers,  fomous  writers,  and  grave  govemoim. 
But  for  the  discipline  and  orders  of  the  church,  as 
many,  and  the  chiefest  of  them,  are  holy  and  good} 
so  yet,  if  St.  John  were  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the 
church  uf  England,  as  he  did  to  tbem  of  Asia,  it 
would  sure  have  the  clause ;  "  habeo  adversus  te 
pauca."  And  no  more  for  this  point,  saving,  that  as 
an  appendix  theret<^  it  is  not  amiss  to  touch  that 
objection,  which  is  made  to  the  time,  and  not  to  the 
matter;  pretending  that  if  reformation  were  neces- 
sary, yet  it  were  not  now  seasonaUe  at  your  Majesty's 
first  entrance  :  yet  Hippocrates  saith,  "  Si  quid 
moves,  a  principio  move and  the  wisdom  of  all 
examples  do  show,  that  the  wisest  princes,  as  they 
have  ever  been  the  moat  sparing  in  removing  or 
alteration  of  servants  and  (Ulcers  upon  their  coming 
in )  so  for  removing  of  abuses  and  enormities,  and 
for  reforming  of  laws,  and  the  polity  of  their  states, 
they  have  chiefly  sought  to  ennoble  and  commend 
their  beginnings  therewith;  knowing  that  the  first 
impression  with  people  continueth  long,  and  when 
men's  minds  are  most  in  expectation  and  suspense, 
then  are  they  best  wrought  and  managed.  And 
therefore  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  as  the  spring  of  na- 
ture, I  mean  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  the  best  time 
for  purging  and  medicining  the  natural  body,  so  the 
spring  of  kingdoms  is  the  most  proper  season  for 
the  purging  and  rectifying  of  politic  bodies. 

There  remaineth  yet  an  objection,  rather  of  sua* 
picion  than  of  reason ;  and  yet  such  as  I  think 
makelh  a  great  impression  in  the  minds  of  very  wise 
and  well-afi^ted  persons  {  which  is,  that  if  way  be 
given  to  mutation,  though  it  bein  taking  away  abuses 
yet  it  may  so  acquaint  men  with  sweetness  of  change, 
as  it  will  undermine  the  stabili^evin  that  which 
is  sound  and  good.  This  sorely  had  been  a  good 
and  true  allegation  in  the  ancient  contentions  and 
divisions  between  the  people  and  the  senate  of 
Rome ;  where  things  were  carried  at  the  appetites 
of  multitudes,  which  can  never  keep  within  the  com- 
pass of  any  moderation ;  but  these  things  being  with 
us  to  have  an  orderly  passage,  under  a  king  who 
hath  a  royal  power  and  approved  judgment,  and 
knoweth  as  well  the  measure  of  things  as  the  nature 
of  them;  it  is  surely  a  needless  fear.  For  they 
need  not  doubt  but  your  majesty,  with  the  advice  of 
your  council,  will  discern  what  things  are  inter- 
mingled like  the  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  which 
have  their  roots  so  enwrapped  and  entangled,  as  the 
one  cannot  be  pulled  up  without  endangering  the 
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other;  and  what  are  minglecl,  but  as  the  chaff  and 
the  com,  which  need  bat  a  fao  to  sift  and  sever 
them.  So  much  therefore  for  the  first  point,  of  no 
TeformatioD  to  be  admitted  at  all. 

For  the  second  point,  that  there  should  be  bat 
<me  form  of  discipline  in  all  churches,  and  that  im- 
posed by  necessity  of  a  commandment  and  prescript 
oat  <rf  the  word  of  Ood;  it  is  a  matter  Tolumes  have 
been  compiled  of,  and  therefore  cannot  receive  a 
brief  redarf^cm.  I  for  my  part  do  confess,  that  in 
TCTfdviDgthe  Scriptures  I  co^  never  find  any  such 
thin;:  bat  that  God  had  left  the  like  libniy  to 
the  church  government,  as  he  bad  done  to  the  civil 
government ;  to  be  varied  according  to  time,  and 
]dace,  and  accidents,  which  nevertheless  his  high 
and  divine  providence  doth  order  and  dispose.  For 
all  civil  governments  are  restrained  from  God  unto 
the  general  gronnds  of  jastice  and  manners ;  but 
the  policies  and  forms  of  them  are  left  free  :  so  that 
monarchies  and  kingdoms,  senates  and  seignories, 
the  popular  states,  and  communalties,  are  lawful,  and 
where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  maintained 
inviolate. 

So  likewise  in  church  matters,  the  substance  of 
doctrine  is  immutable;  and  so  are  the  general  rules 
ot  government :  but  tat  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
for  the  particular  bienurchies,  policies,  and  discipline 
of  ehnrehes,  tbey  be  left  at  large.  And  therefore  it 
is  good  we  letum  unto  die  andent  bounds  of  unity 
in  the  church  of  God ;  which  waa,  one  faith,  one 
baptism ;  and  not,  one  hierarchy,  <me  discipline ; 
and  that  we  observe  the  league  of  christians,  as  it  is 
penned  by  our  Saviour;  which  is  in  substance  of 
doctrine  this;  "  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against 
m :"  but  in  things  indifferent,  and  but  of  circum- 
stance, this ;  "  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with 
ns."  In  these  things,  so  as  the  general  rules  be 
observed ;  that  Christ's  flock  be  fed;  that  there  be 
a  succession  in  bishops  and  ministers,  which  are  the 
prophets  of  the  New  Testament ;  that  there  be  a 
due  and  reverent  use  of  the  power  of  the  keys;  that 
those  that  preach  the  gospel,  live  of  the  gospel ; 
that  all  things  tend  to  edification ;  that  all  things 
be  done  in  order  and  with  decency,  and  the  like : 
tibe  rest  is  left  to  the  holy  wisdom  and  sfdritnal  dis- 
cretion of  the  master  builders  and  inferior  bnildera 
in  Christ's  church  f  as  it  is  excellently  alluded 
that  father  that  noted,  that  Chrises  garment  was 
without  seam ;  and  yet  the  church's  garraent  was  of 
divers  colours:  and  thereupon  setteth  down  for  a 
rule;  "  in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit," 

In  which  variety,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  safe  and 
wise  course  to  follow  good  examples  and  precedents; 
bat  then  by  the  rule  of  imitation  and  example  lo 
consider  not  only  which  are  best,  but  which  are  the 
likeliest;  as  namely,  the  government  of  the  church 
in  the  purest  times  of  the  first  good  emperors  that 
embraced  the  fSuth.  For  the  times  of  persecution, 
before  temporal  princes  received  our  fiiith,  as  they 
were  excellent  times  for  doctrine  and  manners,  so 
they  be  impn^r  and  unlike  examples  of  outward 
government  and  policy.  And  so  much  for  this 
point :  now  to  the  particular  points  of  controversies, 
or  rnthcr  of  reformation. 

VOL.  I.  2  a 


CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

BISHOPS. 

First;  therefore,  for  the  government  of  bishops,  I 
for  my  part,  not  prejudging  the  precedents  of  other 
reformed  churches,  do  hold  it  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  in  the  better  times,  and  much  more  conve- 
nient for  kingdoms,  than  parity  of  ministers  and 
government  1^  synods.  But  then  forther,  it  is  to 
be  consideied,  that  the  church  is  not  now  to  plant  or 
build ;  but  only  to  be  pruned  from  corn^<m,  and 
to  be  repaired  and  restored  in  some  decays. 

For  it  is  worth  the  noting,  that  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  Ttanslato  saeerdotio,  necesse  est  ut  et  legis 
fiat  translatio."  It  is  not  possible,  in  respect  of  the 
great  and  near  sympathy  between  the  state  civil  and 
the  State  ecclesiastical,  to  make  so  main  an  alter- 
ation in  the  church,  but  it  would  have  a  perilous 
operation  upon  the  kingdoms ;  and  therefore  it  is 
fit  that  controversy  be  in  peace  and  silence. 

But  there  be  two  circumstances  in  theadministr^ 
tion  of  bishops,  wherein,  I  confess,  I  could  never  be 
satisfied;  the  one  the  sole  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity ;  the  other,  the  deputation  of  their  authoriQr. 

For  the  first,  the  bishop  giveth  orders  alone,  ez- 
communieateth  alone,  jndgeth  alone.  This  aeemeth 
to  be  a  thing  almost  without  example  in  good  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  have  crept 
in  in  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  times.  We  see 
the  greatest  kings  and  monarchs  have  their  councils. 
There  is  no  temporal  court  in  England  of  the  higher 
sort  where  the  authority  doth  rest  in  one  person. 
The  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  and  the  exchequer, 
are  benches  of  a  certain  number  of  judges.  The 
chancellor  of  England  hath  an  assistance  of  twelve 
masters  of  the  chancery.  The  master  of  the  wards 
hath  a  council  of  the  court :  so  hath  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy.  In  the  exchequer  chamber,  the  lord 
treasurer  is  joined  with  the  chancellor  and  the 
barons.  The  masters  of  the  requests  are  ever  more 
than  one.  The  justices  of  assise  are  twa  The 
lord  presidents  in  the  North  and  in  Vales  have 
councils  of  divers.  The  star-chamber  is  an  assem- 
bly of  the  king's  privy  council,  aspersed  with  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal:  so  as  in  courts  the 
principal  person  hath  ever  either  colleagues  or 
assessors. 

The  like  is  to  be  found  in  other  well-governed 
commonwealths  abroad,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  yet 
more  dispersed;  as  in  the  court  of  parliament  of 
France,  and  in  other  places.  No  man  will  deny  but 
the  acts  that  pass  the  bishop's  jurisdiction  are  of  as 
great  importance  as  those  that  pass  the  civil  courts ; 
for  men's  souls  are  more  precious  than  their  bodies 
or  goods  ;  and  so  are  their  good  names.  Bishops 
have  their  infirmities,  and  have  no  exception  from 
that  general  malediction  which  ispronouncedagainst 
all  men  living,  *'  V«  soli,  nam  si  oeeideret,"  ete. 
Nay,  we  see  that  die  first  warrant  in  spirituid  causes 
is  directed  to  a  number,  "  Die  Ecclesise  ;*'  which  is 
not  so  in  temporal  matters :  and  we  see  that  in  gene- 
ral causes  of  church  goveniment,  there  are  as  well 
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assemblies  of  all  the  clergy  in  councils,  as  of  fill  the 
states  in  parliament.  Whence  should  this  sola  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction  come  P  Surely  I  do  suppose, 
and,  I  think,  upon  good  ground,  that  "ab  initio  non 
fuit  ita;"  and  that  the  deans  and  chapters  were 
councils  about  the  sees  and  chairs  of  bishops  at  the 
first,  and  were  onto  them  a  presbytery  or  consistory ; 
and  intermeddled  not  only  in  the  disposing  of  their 
rerennes  and  endowments,  bat  much  more  in  juris- 
diction eccIenasticaL  But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
deans  and  chapters  stuck  close  to  the  bishops  in 
matters  of  profit  and  the  world,  and  would  not  lose 
their  hold ;  but  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  which 
they  accounted  but  trouble  and  attendance,  they 
snfi^red  the  bishops  to  encroach  and  usurp ;  and  so 
the  one  continneth,  and  the  other  is  lost.  And  we 
see  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  "  fas  enim  et  ab  hoste 
doceri,"  and  no  question  in  that  chnrch  the  first 
institutions  were  excellent,  performelh  all  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  as  in  consistory. 

And  whereof  consisteth  this  consistory,  but  of  the 
parish  priests  of  Rome,  which  term  themselves  car- 
dinals,  "  a  cardinibus  mandi  {"  because  the  bishop 
pretendeth  to  be  universal  over  the  whdc  world  P 
And  hereof  again  we  see -many  shadows  yet  re- 
maining :  as,  that  the  dean  and  chapter,  pro  forma, 
ehooseth  the  bishop,  which  is  the  highest  point  of 
Jarisdietion :  and  that  the  bish<^,  when  he  giveth 
orders,  if  there  be  any  ministers  casually  present, 
calleth  them  to  join  with  him  in  imposition  of  hands, 
and  some  other  paKicuIars.  And  dierefore  it  seem- 
eth  to  me  a  thing  reasonable  and  religious,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  first  institution,  that  bishops,  in  the 
greatest  causes,  and  those  which  require  a  spiritual 
discerning,  namely,  in  ordaining,  suspending,  or  de- 
priving ministers,  in  eK<xnmunicatiou,  being  restored 
to  the  true  and  proper  use,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
touched,  in  sentencing  the  validity  of  marriages  and 
legitimations,  in  judging  causes  criminous,  as  simony, 
incest,  blasphemy,  and  the  Uke,  should  not  proceed 
xde  and  unassisted:  which  point,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  reformation  that  may  be  planted  sine  strepiio, 
without  any  perturbation  at  all:  and  is  a  matter 
which  will  give  strength  to  the  bishops,  countenance 
to  the  inferior  degrees  of  prelates  or  ministers,  and 
the  better  issue  or  proceeding  to  those  causes  that 
shall  pass. 

And  as  I  wish  this  strength  given  to  the  bishops 
by  council,  so  it  is  not  unworthy  your  Majesty's 
consideration,  whether  you  shall  not  think  fit  to  give 
strength  to  the  general  council  of  your  clergy,  the 
convocation-house,  which  was  then  restrained  when 
the  slate  of  the  clergy  was  thought  a  suspected  part 
of  the  kingdom,  in  regard  of  their  late  homage  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  which  state  now  will  give  place  to 
none  in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  m^esty. 

For  the  second  pmnt,  which  is  the  deputation  of 
their  anthority,  I  see  no  perfect  and  sure  ground  for 
that  neither,  being  somewhat  different  ftcm  the  ex- 
amples and  rules  of  government.  The  bishop  exer^ 
ciseth  his  jurisdiction  by  his  chancellor  and  commis- 
sary official,  &c.  We  see  in  all  laws  in  the  world, 
offices  of  confidence  and  skill  cannot  be  put  over, 
nor  exercised  by  deputy,  except  it  be  especially 


contained  in  the  original  grant  t  and  in  that  case  it 
is  doubtful.  And  for  experience,  there  was  never 
any  chancellor  of  England  made  a  depuly ;  there 
was  never  any  judge  in  any  court  made  a  deputy. 
The  bishop  is  a  judge  and  of  a  high  nature ;  whence 
cometh  it  that  he  should  depute,  considering  that 
all  trust  and  confidence,  as  was  said,  is  personal  and 
inherent ;  and  cannot,  nor  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
posed ?  Surely,  in  this,  again,  "  ab  initio  n«i  fuit 
sic :"  but  it  is  probable  that  Uahops,  when  they  gave 
themselves  too  much  to  the  glory  of  the  world,  and 
became  grandees  In  kingdoms,  and  great  connselknrs 
to  princes,  then  did  they  delegate  their  proper  juris- 
dictions, as  things  of  too  inferior  a  nature  for  their 
greatness :  and  then,  after  the  similitude  and  imi- 
tation of  kings  and  counts  palatine,  they  would  have 
their  chancellors  and  judges. 

But  that  example  of  kings  and  potentates  giveih 
no  good  defence.  For  the  reasons  why  kings  ad< 
minister  by  their  judges,  although  themselves  are 
supreme  judges,  are  two :  the  one,  because  the 
offices  of  kings  are  for  the  most  part  of  infaerilancei 
and  it  is  a  rule  in  all  laws,  that  offices  of  inheritance 
are  rather  matters  that  ground  in  iaterest  than 
in  confidence  I  forasmuch  as  they  may  fell  npon 
women,  upon  infllnts,  npon  lanatics  and  idiots,  per^ 
sons  incapable  to  execute  judicature  in  person  ;  and 
therefore  such  offices  by  all  laws  might  ever  be  ex- 
ercised and  administered  by  delegation.  The  second 
resRon  is,  because  of  the  amplitude  of  their  juris- 
dictions ;  which  is  as  great  as  either  their  birth- 
right from  their  ancestors,  or  their  sword-right  from 
God  maketh  it  And  therefore  if  Moses,  that  was 
governor  over  no  great  people,  and  those  collected 
together  in  a  camp,  and  not  scattered  in  provinces 
and  cities,  himself  of  an  extraordinary  spirit,  was 
nevertheless  not  able  to  suffice  and  hold  out  in 
person  to  judge  the  people,  but  did,  by  the  advice 
of  Jethro  approved  from  God,  substitute  elders  and 
judges ;  how  much  more  other  kings  and  princes  9 

There  is  a  third  reason,  likewise,  though  not 
much  to  the  present  purpose ;  and  that  is,  the  kinga^ 
either  in  respect  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  their  own  patrimonies,  are  usually  parlies 
in  suits:  and  then  their  judges  stand  indifferent  be- 
tween them  and  the  subject :  but  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  none  of  these  reasons  hold.  For,  first,  their 
office  is  elective,  and  for  life,  and  not  patrimonial  or 
hereditary ;  an  office  merely  of  confidence,  science, 
and  qualification.  And  for  the  second  reason,  it  is 
true,  that  their  jurisdiction  is  ample,  and  spscioos; 
and  that  their  time  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
labours  as  welt  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  as  in  g(^ 
vemment  and  jurisdicti(m :  but  yet  1  do  not  see, 
supposing  the  bishops'  courts  to  be  used  incorrupdy, 
and  without  any  indirect  course  held  to  multiply 
causes  for  gain  of  fees,  bat  that  the  Ushop 
might  very  well,  for  cansea  of  moment,  supply  his 
judicial  function  in  his  own  person.  For  we  see 
before  our  eyes,  that  one  chancellor  of  England  de»- 
patcheth  the  suits  in  equity  of  the  whole  kingdom : 
which  is  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  excellency 
that  rare  honourable  person  which  now  holdcth  the 
place :  but  it  was  ever  so,  though  more  or  less  bar- 
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denous  to  the  suitor,  ns  the  chancellor  was  more 
or  leas  able  to  g^ve  despatch.  And  if  hold  be  taken 
of  that  which  wu  said  before,  that  the  bishop's 
labour  in  the  word  mnst  take  up  a  principal  part  of 
hit  time;  bo  I  may  say  again,  tliat  matterB  <^  state 
have  erer  taken  up  most  of  the  chancellor's  time ; 
having  been  for  the  most  part  persons  upon  whom 
the  kings  of  this  realm  have  most  relied  for  matters 
of  counsel.  And  therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
bishop,  whose  circuit  is  less  ample,  and  the  causes 
in  nature  not  so  multiplying,  with  the  help  of  refer- 
ences and  certificates  to  and  from  fit  persons,  for  the 
better  ripening  of  causes  in  their  mean  proceedings, 
and  such  ordinary  helps  incident  to  jurisdiction,  may 
very  well  suffice  his  office.  But  yet  there  is  another 
help :  for  the  causes  that  come  before  him  are 
these:  tithes,  legacies,  administrations,  and  other 
testamentaty  causes;  causes  matrimonial;  aecusa* 
tions  agahist  ministers,  tending  to  their  sn^nsion, 
deprivation,  oc  degrading;  simony,  incontinency, 
heresy,  blasphemy,  breach  of  the  sabbath,  and  other 
like  causes  of  scandal.  The  first  two  of  these,  in 
my  opinion,  differ  fnnn  the  rest ;  that  is,  tithes  and 
testaments:  for  those  be  matters  of  profit,  and  in 
their  nature  temporal ;  thongh,  by  a  favour  and  con- 
nivance of  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  they  have  been 
allowed  and  permitted  to  the  courts  ecclesiastical ; 
the  one,  to  the  end  the  dergy  might  sue  for  that 
that  was  their  sustentation  before  their  own  judges; 
and  the  other,  in  a  kind  of  piety  and  religion,  which 
was  thought  incident  to  the  performance  of  dead 
mei^s  wilifc  And  surely  for  these  two  the  bishop,  in 
my  opinion,  may  with  less  danger  discharge  himself 
upon  his  ordinary  judges.  And  I  think  likewise  it 
will  fall  one,  that  those  suits  are  in  the  greatest  nam- 
ber.  But  for  the  rest,  which  require  a  spiritual 
science  and  disereti<m,  in  respect  of  their  natnre,  or 
of  the  scandal,  it  were  reason,  in  my  opinion,  there 
were  no  audience  given  bnt  1^  the  bishop  himself; 
be  being  also  assisted,  as  was  touched  before :  but  it 
were  necessary  also  he  were  attended  by  his  chancel- 
lor, or  some  others  his  officers  being  learned  in  the 
civil  laws,  for  his  better  instruction  in  points  of 
formality,  or  the  courses  of  the  court :  which  if  it 
were  done,  then  were  there  less  use  of  the  official's 
court,  whereof  there  is  now  so  much  complaint :  and 
causes  of  the  nature  aforesaid  being  only  drawn  to 
the  audience  of  the  bishop,  it  would  repress  fnrolous 
and  prowling  suits,  and  give  a  grave  and  incorrupt 
proceeding  to  soch  causes  as  shall  be  fit  forthe  court. 

There  is  a  third  point  alsi^  not  of  jurisdiction,  but 
ol  form  of  proeeedhig,  whieh  may  deserve  refivma- 
tion :  the  rather,  becaose  It  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  land  and  state,  which  though 
they  do  not  rule  those  proceedings,  yet  may  they  be 
advised  with  for  better  directitms ;  and  that  is  the 
oath  ex  officio ;  whereby  men  are  enforced  to  accnse 
themselves,  and,  that  that  is  more,  are  sworn  unto 
blanks,  and  not  unto  accusations  and  charges  de- 
clared. By  the  law  of  England  no  man  is  bound  to 
accuse  himself.  In  the  highest  cases  of  treason, 
torture  is  used  for  discovery,  and  not  for  evidence. 
In  capital  matters,  no  delinquent's  answer  upon  oath 
is  required;  no,  not  pcrmiited.  In  criiMnal  matters 
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not  capita],  handled  in  the  star-cluimber,  and  in 
causes  of  conscience,  handled  in  the  chancery,  for 
the  most  part  grounded  upon  trust  and  secrecy,  the 
oadi  of  the  party  is  required.  Bnt  how  ?  Where 
there  is  an  accusation  and  an  accuser,  whiehwe  call 
bills  of  complaint,  from  which  the  complainant  can- 
not vary,  and  out  of  the  compass  of  the  which  the 
defendant'  may  not  be  examined,  exhibited  unto  the 
court,  and  by  process  notified  unto  the  defendant. 
But  to  examine  a  man  upon  oath,  out  of  the  insinua- 
tion of  fame,  or  out  of  accusations  secret  and  unde- 
clared, though  it  have  some  countenance  from  the 
civil  law,  jet  it  is  so  opposite  ex  diametro  to  the 
sense  and  course  of  the  common  law,  as  it  may  well 
receive  some  limitatiatL 

CONCERNING  THE  tfTirRGY,  THE  CEREMO- 
NIES, AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  the  liturgy,  great  respect  and  heed  would  be 
taken,  lest  by  inveighing  against  the  dumb  ministry, 
due  reverence  be  not  withdrawn  from  the  liturgy. 
For  thcHigfa  the  gift  of  preaching  be  far  above  that 
of  reading;  yet  the  action  of  the  liturgy  is  as  high 
and.htdy  as  that  of  the  sermon.  It  is  said,  "Domos 
mea  domus  orationis  vocebitnr  :"  "  the  house  of 
prayer,  not  the  house  of  preaching  :*'  and  whereas 
the  apostle  saith,  "  How  shall  men  call  upon  him,  on 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they 
believe  unless  they  hear  P  And  how  shall  they 
hear,  without  a  preacher?"  it  appeareth  that  as 
preaching  is  the  more  original,  so  prayer  is  the  more 
final ;  as  the  difTerence  is  between  the  seed  and  the 
fruit ;  for  the  keeping  of  God's  law,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  teaching  of  the  law ;  and  prayer,  or  invocation, 
or  divine  service,  or  liturgy,  for  these  be  bnt  varieties 
of  terms,  is  the  immediate  hallowing  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  principal  work  of  the  first  table,  and  erf 
the  great  commandment  of  the  love  of  Qod.  It  is 
true  that  the  preaching  of  the  holy  word  of  God  is 
the  sowing  of  the  seed;  it  is  the  lifting  up  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  ministry  of  faith,  and  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  salvation :  but  yet  it  is  good  to  take 
example,  how  that  the  best  actions  of  the  worship  of 
God  may  be  extolled  excessively  and  soperstitionsly. 
As  the  extolling  of  the  sacrament  bred  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  mass;  the  extolling  of  the  liturgy  and 
prayers  bred  the  superstition  of  tbe  monastical  orders 
and  oraisons :  and  so  no  doubt  preaching  likewise 
may  be  magnified  and  exttdled  superstitioosly,  as  if 
all  the  whole  body  of  God's  worship  shouUl  be  turn- 
ed into  an  ear.  So  as  nme,  as  I  suppose,  of  sonnd 
judgment,  will  derogate  from  the  liturgy,  if  the  form 
thereof  be  in  all  parts  agreeaUe  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  and  that  holy 
decency  which  St.  Paul  commendeth.  And  there- 
fore, first,  that  there  be  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  that 
it  be  not  left  either  to  an  extemporal  form,  or  to  an 
arbitrary  form.  Secondly,  that  it  consist  as  well  of 
lauds,  hymns,  and  thanksgivings,  as  of  petitions, 
prayers,  and  supplications.  Thirdly,  that  the  form 
thereof  be  quickened  with  some  shortness  and  diver- 
sities oi  prayers  and  hymns,  and  with  some  inter- 
changes of  the  T(»ce  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
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minister.  Fourthly,  that  it  admit  some  distinctions 
of  times,  and  commemorations  of  God's  principal 
benefits,  ns  well  gener^  as  particular.  Fifthly,  that 
prayers  likewise  be  appropriated  to  several  necessi- 
ties and  occasions  of  the  church.  Sixthly,  that  there 
be  a  form  likewise  of  woirds  and  liturgy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  denouncing 
of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  other  hoty  actions 
and  solemnities ;  these  things,  I  think,  will  not  be 
much  controverted. 

'But  for  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  liturgy  in 
form  as  it  now  standeth,  I  think  divers  of  them, 
allowing  they  were  just,  yet  seem  they  not  to  be 
weighty ;  otherwise  than  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
counted  light  in  mattel^  of  religion  and  piety ;  as 
the  heathen  himself  cOuld  say,  "  etiam  vultn  seepe 
lieditur  pietas."  That  the  word,  priest,  should  not 
be  continued,  especially  with  offence,  the  word, 
minister,  being  already  made  familiar.  This  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  a  good  rule  in  translation,  never  to 
confound  that  in  one  word  in  the  translation,  which 
is  precisely  distinguished  in  two  words  in  the  origi- 
nal, for  doubt  of  equivocation  and  traducing.  And 
therefore  seeing  the  word  wpto&mpoe  and  Upeve  be 
always  distinguished  in  the  origins} ;  and  the  one 
used  for  a  sacrificer,  the  other  for  a  minister  ;  the 
word,  priest,  being  made  common  to  both,  whatso- 
ever the  derivation  be,  yet  in  use  it  confoundeth  the 
minister  with  the  sacrificer.  And  for  an  example 
of  this  kind,  I  did  ever  allow  the  discretion  and 
tenderness  of  the  Rhemish  translation  in  this 
point ;  that  finding  in  the  original  the  word  Aydiri) 
and  never  ipiiit,  do  ever  translate  charity,  and  never 
love,  because  of  the  indifierency  and  equivocation  of 
the  word  with  impure  love. 

Touching  the  absolution  i  it  is  not  unworthy  con- 
sideration, whether  it  may  not  be  thought  improper 
and  mmeeessary  t  for  there  are  bat  two  sorts  of 
absolution,  both  supposing  an  obUgation  precedent; 
the  one  apon  an  excommunication,  which  is  religious 
and  primitive ;  the  other  upon  confession  and 
penance,  which  is  superstitious,  or  at  least  positive; 
and  both  particular,  and  neither  general.  There- 
fore since  the  one  is  taken  away,  and  the  other  hath 
its  proper  case,  what  doth  a  general  absolution, 
wherein  there  is  neither  penance  nor  excommunica- 
tion precedent  P  for  the  church  never  looaeth,  but 
where  the  church  hath  bound.  And  surely  I  may 
think  this  at  the  first  was  allowed  in  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual discretion,  because  the  church  thought  the  peo- 
ple could  not  be  suddenly  weaned  from  their  conceit  of 
assoiling,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  acenstomed. 

For  confirmation,  to  my  understanding,  the  state 
of  the  qnestion  is,  whether  it  be  not  a  m^ter  mis- 
taken and  altered  by  time ;  and  whether  that  be  not 
now  mdde  a  subsequent  to  baptism,  which  was  indeed 
an  inducement  to  the  communion.  For  whereas  in 
the  primitive  church  children  were  examined  of  their 
Taith  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  communion, 
time  may  seem  to  have  turned  it  to  refer  as  if  it  had 
been  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  their  baptism. 

For  private  baptism  by  women,  or  lay  persons, 
the  liest  divines  do  utterly  condemn  it ;  and  I  hear 
\t  not  generally  defended ;  and  I  have  often  mar- 


velled, that  where  the  book  in  the  preface  to  public 
baptism  doth  acknowledge  that  baptism  jn  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church  was  anniversary,  and 
but  at  certain  times ;  which  showeth  that  ihe  pri- 
mitive church  did  not  attribute  so  much  jto  the 
ceremony,  as  they  would  break  an  outward  and 
general  order  for  iti  the  book  should  afterwards 
allow  of  private  baptism,  as  if  the  ceremony  were  of 
that  necessity,  as  the  very  institution,  which  com- 
mitted baptism  mly  to  the  ministers,  should  be 
broken  in  regard  of  the  8uppc»ed  necessity.  And 
therefore  this  point  of  all  others  I  think  was  but  a 
*'  Concessum  propter  duritiem  cordis." 

For  the  form  of  celebrating  matrimony,  the  ring 
seemeth  to  many,  even  of  vulgar  sense  and  under- 
standing, a  ceremony  not  grave,  especially  to  be 
made,  as  the  words  make  it,  the  essential  part  of 
the  action ;  besides,  some  other  of  the  words  are 
noted  in  speech  to  be  not  so  decent  and  fit 

For  music  in  churches;  that  there  should  be 
singing  of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  is  not  denied ; 
so  the  question  is  de  mode ;  wherein  if  a  man  will 
look  attentively  into  the  order  and  observation  of  it, 
it  is  easy  to  discern  between  the  wisdmn  of  the  insti* 
tntion  and  the  excess  of  the  late  times.  For  first 
there  are  no  songs  or  verses  sung  by  the  quire* 
which  are  not  supposed  by  continual  use  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  people,  as  they  have  them  with- 
out book,  whereby  the  sound  hurteth  not  the  under- 
standing :  and  those  which  cannot  read  upon  the 
book,  are  yet  partakers  of  the  sense,  and  may  fol- 
low it  with  their  mind.  So  again,  after  the  reading 
of  the  word,  it  was  thought  fit  there  should  be  some 
pause  for  holy  meditation,  before  they  proceeded  (o 
the  rest  of  the  service :  which  pause  was  thought 
fit  to  be  filled  rather  with  some  grave  sound,  than 
with  a  still  silence ;  which  was  Uie  reason  of  the 
playing  upon  the  organs  after  Ihe  Soiplnres  read : 
all  which  was  decent  and  tending  to  edification. 
But  then  the  curiosi^  of  division  and  reports,  and 
other  figures  of  music,  have  no  affinity  with  the 
reasonable  service  of  God,  but  were  added  in  the 
more  pompous  times. 

For  the  cap  and  surphce,  since  they  be  things  in 
their  nature  indifferent,  and  yet  by  some  held  super- 
stitious ;  and  that  the  question  is  between  science 
and  conscience,  it  seemeth  to  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  aposdes' role,  which  is,  "thatthe stronger 
do  descend  and  yield  to  the  weaker."  Only  the 
difference  is,  that.it  will  be  materially  said,  that  the 
rule  holdeth  between  private  man  and  private  raani 
but  not  between  the  conscienee  of  a  private  maui 
and  the  wder  of  a  church.  But  yet  since  the 
question  at  this  time  is  of  a  toleration,  not  by  con- 
nivance, which  may  encourage  disobedience,  but  by 
law*  which  may  give  a  liberfy ;  it  is  good  again  to 
be  advised  whether  it  fall  not  within  the  equity  of 
the  former  rule :  the  rather,  because  the  silencing 
of  ministers  by  this  occasion  is,  in  the  scarcity  of 
good  preachers,  a  punishment  that  lightetb  upon 
the  people,  as  well  as  upon  the  party.  And  for  the 
subscription,  it  seemeth  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a 
confession,  and  therefore  more  proper  to  bind  in 
the  unity  of  fhith,  and  to  be  urged  rather  for  arti- 
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eles  of  doctrine,  than  for  rites  and  ceremonieB,  snd 
points  of  ontward  government.  For  howsoever 
poKtic  considerations  and  reBsons  of  state  mny 
require  nniformity,  yet  christian  and  divine  grounds 
lodi  chiefly  upon  onity. 

TOUCHING  A  PREACHING  MINISTRY. 

To  spealt  of  a  learned  ministry  :  it  is  true  that 
the  worthiness  of  (he  pastors  and  ministers  is  of  all 
other  points  of  religion  the  most  summary;  I  do 
not  say  the  greatest,  but  the  most  effectual  towards 
the  rest :  bnt  herein,  to  my  understanding,  while 
men  go  mi  in  seaj  to  hasten  this  work,  they  are  not 
aware  of  as  great  or  greater  inconvenience,  than 
that  which  they  seek  to  remove.  For  while  they 
inveigh  against  a  dumb  ministry,  they  make  too 
easy  and  too  promiseaons  an  allowance  of  sneh  as 
they  aecoont  preachers ;  having  not  respect  enongh 
to  their  learnings  in  other  arts,  which  are  hand- 
maids to  divinity ;  not  respect  enough  to  years,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  case  of  extraordinary  gift ;  not  respect 
enough  to  the  gift  itself,  which  many  times  ia  none 
at  all.  For  God  forbid,  that  every  man  that  can 
take  unto  himself  boldness  to  speak  an  hour  together 
ID  a  church,  upon  a  text,  should  be  admitted  for  a 
preacher,  tliough  he  mean  never  so  well.  I  know 
there  is  a  great  latitude  in  gifts,  and  a  great  variety 
in  auditories  and  congregations ;  but  yet  bo  as  there 
is  aliquid  infimum,  below  which  you  ought  not  to 
descend.  For  you  must  rather  leave  the  ark  to 
shake  as  it  shall  please  God,  than  put  unworthy 
hands  to  hold  it  op.  And  when  we  are  in  God's 
temple,  we  are  warned  rather  to  "  pot  oor  hands 
npon  our  mouth,  than  to  offer  the  sacrifiee  of  fbols." 
And  sorely  it  may  be  justly  thought,  that  amongst 
many  causes  of  atibeism,  which  are  miserably  met  in 
oar  age ;  as  schisms  and  controversies,  profane  scofT- 
inga  in  holy  matters,  and  others ;  it  is  not  the  least 
that  divers  do  adventure  to  handle  the  word  of  God, 
which  are  unfit  and  unworthy.  And  herein  I  would 
have  no  man  mistake  me,  as  if  I  did  extol  curious 
and  affected  preaching;  which  is  as  much  on  the 
other  side  to  be  disliked,  and  breedeth  atheism  and 
scandal  as  welt  as  the  other :  for  who  would  not  be 
offended  at  one  that  cometh  into  the  pulpit,  as  if  he 
came  upon  the  stage  to  play  parts  or  prizes  ?  neither 
on  the  other  side,  as  if  I  would  discourage  any  who 
hath  any  tolerable  gift 

Bat  npon  this  paint  I  gronnd  three  considerations : 
first,  whether  it  were  not  requisite  to  renew  that 
good  exercise  which  was  practised  in  this  church, 
some  years,  and  afterwards  pat  down  by  order  indeed 
from  the  church,  in  regard  of  some  abuse  thereof, 
inconvenient  fur  those  times ;  and  yet  against  the  ad- 
vice and  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest 
prelates  of  this  land,  and  was  commonly  called  pro- 
phesying; which  was  this:  That  the  ministers 
within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week  day  in  some 
principal  town,  where  there  was  some  ancient  grave 
minister  that  was  president,  and  an  auditory  admit- 
ted of  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  of  leisure.  Then 
every  minister  snceessively,  beginning  with  the 
yoangest,  did  handle  oae  and  the  same  part  of  Scrip- 


ture, spending  severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours :  and  so  the 
exercise  being  begun  and  concluded  with  prayer,  and 
the  president  giving  a  text  for  the  next  meeting,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved.  And  this  was,  as  I  take  it, 
a  fortnight's  exercise ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  best  way  to  frame  and  train  up  preachers  to 
handle  the  word  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  handled, 
that  hnlh  been  practised.  For  we  see  orators  have 
their  declamations,  lawyers  have  their  moots,  logi- 
cians their  sophisms;  and  every  practice  of  science 
hath  an  exercise  of  erudition  and  initiation  before 
men  come  to  the  hfe ;  only  preaching,  which  is  the 
worthiest,  and  wherein  it  is  most  danger  to  do  amiss, 
wantelh  an  introduction,  and  is  ventured  and  rushed 
upon  at  the  first.  But  unto  this  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phecy, I  would  wish  these  two  additions :  fte  one, 
that  after  this  exercise,  which  is  in  some  sort  pn1>I)c, 
there  were  immediately  a  private  meeting  of  (he 
same  ministers,  where  they  might  brotherly  ad- 
monish the  one  the  other,  and  especially  the  elder 
sort  the  younger,  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  in 
the  exercise,  in  matter  or  manner,  unsound  and  un- 
comely;  and  in  a  word,  might  mutually  use  such 
advice,  instruction,  comfort,  or  encouragement,  as 
occasion  might  minister ;  for  public  reprehension 
were  to  he  debarred.  The  other  addition  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  same  exercise  were  used  in  the 
universities  for  young  divines, before  they  presumed 
to  preach,  as  well  as  in  the  country  for  ministers. 
For  they  have  in  some  colleges  an  exercise  called  a 
common-place ;  which  can  in  no  degree  be  so  pro- 
fitable,  being  but  the  speech  of  one  man  at  one  time. 
And  if  it  be  feared  that  it  may  be  occasion  to  whet 
men's  speeches  for  controversies,  it  is  easily  re- 
medied, by  some  strict  prohilntion,  that  matters  of 
controversy  tending  any  way  to  the  violating  or  dis- 
quieting the  peace  of  the  church,  be  not  handled  or 
entered  into;  which  prohibition,  in  regard  there  is 
ever  to  be  a  grave  person  president  or  moderator, 
cannot  be  frustrated.  The  second  consideration  is, 
whether  it  were  not  convenient  there  should  be  a 
more  exact  probation  and  examination  of  ministers : 
namely,  that  the  bishops  do  not  ordain  alone,  but 
by  advice ;  and  then  that  ancient  holy  order  of  the 
church  might  be  revived ;  by  which  the  bishop  did 
ordain  ministers  but  at  four  set  times  of  the  year ; 
which  were  called  "  Quatuor  tempora ;"  which  are 
now  called  Ember-weeks :  it  being  thought  fit  to  ac- 
company so  high  an  action  with  general  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  sermons,  and  all  holy  exercises;  and  the 
names  likewise  4f  those  that  were  to  be  ordained, 
were  published  some  days  before  their  ordination ;' 
to  the  end  exceptions  might  he  taken,  if  just  cause 
were.  The  third  consideration  is,  that  if  the  case  of 
the  church  of  England  be,  that  were  a  computation 
taken  of  all  the  parochian  churches,  allowing  the 
union  of  such  as  were  too  small  and  adjacent,  and 
again  a  computation  to  be  taken  of  the  persons  who 
were  worthy  to  be  pastors ;  and  npon  the  said  ac- 
count if  it  fall  out  that  there  are  many  more 
churches  than  pastors,  then  of  necessity  recourse 
must  be  had  to  one  of  these  remedies ;  either  that 
pluralities  must  he  allowed,  especially  if  yon  can  1^ 
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permutation  make  the  benefices  more  compatible ; 
or  that  there  be  allowed  preachers  to  have  a  more 
general  charge,  to  supply  and  serve  by  turn  parishes 
unfurnished:  for  that  some  churches  should  be  pro- 
vided of  pastors  able  to  teach,  and  others  wholly 
destitute,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  against  the  communion 
of  saints  and  christians,  and  against  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church. 

TOUCHING  THE  ABUSE  OP  EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION, 

Excommunication  is  the  greatest  judgment  upon 
earth ;  being  that  which  It  ratified  in  heaven ;  end 
being  a  precursory  br  prelusory  judgment  of  the 
great  judgment  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  therefore  for  this  to  be  used  irreverently, 
and  to  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to  lackey  up 
and  down  for  fees,  how  can  it  be  without  deriva- 
tion to  God's  honour,  and  making  the  power  of  the 
keys  contemptible  P  I  know  very  well  the  defence 
thereof,  which  hath  no  great  force ;  that  it  issueth 
forth  not  for  the  thing  itself,  but  for  the  con- 
tumacy. I  do  not  deny,  but  this  judgment  is,  as  I  said 
before,  of  the  nature  of  God's  judgments;  of  the 
which  it  is  a  mode).  For  as  the  judgment  of  God 
takeih  hold  of  the  least  sin  of  the  impenitent,  and 
taketh  no  hold  of  the  greatest  sin  of  the  convert  or 
penitent;  so  excommunication  may  in  case  issne 
upon  the  smallest  oflfence,  and  in  case  not  issue  apon 
the  greatest :  but  is  this  contumacy  such  a  contu- 
macy as  excommunication  is  now  used  for  P  For  the 
contumacy  must  be  such  as  the  party,  as  far  as  the 
eye  and  wisdom  of  the  church  can  discern,  standeth 
in  state  of  reprobation  and  damnation  :  as  one  that 
for  that  time  seemeth  given  over  to  final  impenitency. 
Upon  this  observation  I  ground  two  considerations : 
the  one,  that  this  censure  be  restored  to  the  true 
dignify  and  use  thereof;  which  is,  that  it  proceed 
not  but  in  causes  of  great  weight;  and  that  it  be 
decreed  not  by  any  deputy  or  substitute  of  the  bishop, 
but  by  the  bishop  in  person ;  and  not  by  him  altme, 
bnt  by  the  bishop  assisted. 

The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  lien  thereof  there 
be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  some  ordinary 
process,  with  such  force  and  coercion  as  appertaineth ; 
that  to  the  dignity  of  so  high  a  sentence  being  re- 
tained, and  the  nccessify  of  mean  process  supplied, 
the  church  may  be  indeed  restored  to  the  ancient 
vigour  and  splendour.  To  this  purpose,  joined  with 
some  other  holy  and  good  purposes,  was  there  a  bill 
drawn  in  parliament,  in  the  three-and-twenlicth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  queen  deceased;  which  was  the 
gravest  parliament  that  I  have  known ;  and  the  bill 
recommended  by  (he  gravest  counsellor  of  estate  in 
parliament;  though  afterwards  it  was  staid  by  the 
queen's  special  commandment,  the  nature  of  those 
times  considered. 

TOUCHING   NON-RESIDENTS  AND 
PLURALITIES. 

For  non-residence,  except  it  be  in  ease  of  neces- 
saiy  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse  drawn  out  of 
covetonsness  and  sloth :  for  that  men  should  live  of 


the  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or  of  the  altar  at 
which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing  that  can  hardly 
receive  just  defence ;  and  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
pastor,  in  matter  of  the  word  and  doctrine,  by  depu- 
ties, is  a  thing  not  warranted,  as  hath  been  touched 
before.  The  questions  upon  this  point  do  arise  upon 
cases  of  exception  and  excusation,  which  shall  be 
thought  reasonable  and  sufitcient,  and  which  not. 
For  the  case  (tf  chaplains,  let  me  speak  that  with 
yoar  Majesfy's  pard<m,  and  with  reverence  towards 
the  other  peers  and  grave  persons,  whose  chaplains 
by  statutes  are  privileged ;  I  should  think,  that  the 
attendance  which  cha^ains  give  to  your  Majesty's 
eour^  and  in  the  hooses  and  femilies  of  their  lords^ 
were  a  juster  reason  why  they  should  have  no  bene- 
fice, than  why  they  should  be  qualified  to  have  two: 
for,  as  it  standeth  with  christian  policy,  that  such 
attendance  be  in  no  wise  neglected ;  because  that 
good,  which  ensueth  thereof  to  the  church  of  God, 
may  exceed,  or  countervail  that  which  may  follow 
of  their  labours  in  any,  though  never  so  large  a 
congregation ;  so  it  were  reasonable  that  their  main* 
tenance  should  honourably  and  hberally  proceed 
thence,  where  their  labours  be  emplc^ed.  Neither 
are  there  wanting  in  the  church  dignities  and  pre- 
ferments not  joined  with  any  exact  cure  of  souls  t 
by  which,  and  by  the  hope  of  which,  such  attt&dants 
in  ordinary,  who  ought  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are,  of  the  best  gifts  and  surt,  may  be  frrther 
encouraged  and  rewarded.  And  as  for  extratodinary 
attendants,  they  may  very  well  retain  the  grace  and 
countenance  of  their  places  and  duties  at  times  in- 
cident thereunto,  without  discontinuance  or  non- 
residence  in  their  pastoral  charges.  Next  for  the 
case  of  intending  studies  in  the  universities,  it  will 
more  easily  receive  an  answer ;  for  studies  do  imt 
serve  and  tend  to  the  practice  of  those  studies  :  and 
therefore  for  that  which  is  most  principal  and  final 
to  be  left  undone,  for  the  attending  of  that  which  is 
subservient  and  subministrant,  seemeth  to  be  against 
proportion  of  reason.  Neither  do  I  see,  but  that  they 
proceed  right  well  in  all  knowledge,  which  do  couple 
study  with  their  practice  t  and  do  not  first  study 
altogether,  and  then  practise  altogether ;  and  there- 
fore they  may  very  well  study  at  their  benefices. 
Thirdly,  for  the  case  of  extraor^naiy  service  of  the 
church  ;  as  if  some  pastor  be  sent  to  a  general 
council,  or  here  to  a  convocation ;  and  likewise  for 
the  case  of  necessity,  as  in  the  particular  of  infirmity 
of  body,  and  the  like,  no  man  will  contradict,  bnt 
that  there  may  be  some  substitution  for  such  a  time. 
But  the  general  case  of  necessity  is  the  case  of  plu- 
ralities ;  the  want  of  pastors  and  insufficiency  of 
livings  considered,  posito,  that  a  man  doth  faithfully 
and  incessantly  divide  his  labours  between  two  cures ; 
which  kind  of  necessity  I  come  now  to  speak  of  in 
the  handling  of  pluralities. 

For  pluralities,  in  case  the  number  of  able  mini>- 
ters  were  sufficient,  and  the  value  of  benefices  were 
snflkient,  then  pluralities  were  in  no  sort  toleraUe. 
But  we  mutt  take  heed  we  desire  not  contraries. 
For  to  desire  that  every  parish  should  be  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  preacher,  and  to  desire  that  plit. 
ralities  be  forthwith  taken  away,  is  to  desire  things 
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craitrary ;  considering,  de  Tacto,  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient preachers  for  every  parish :  whereto  add  like- 
wise, that  there  is  not  sufficient  living 'and  mainte- 
nance  in  many  parisKes  to  maintain  a  preacher ; 
and  it  niaketh.tfae  impoMibility  yet  much  the  greater. 
The  remedies  in  rerum  natura  are  bat  three ;  union, 
permntatioii,  and  anppfy.  Union  of  su^  benefices 
BB  have  the  living  too  small,  and  the  parish  not  too 
gnatf  and  are  adjacent.  Permutation,  to  make 
benefices  more  compatible,  though  men  be  overmled 
to  some  loss  in  changing  a  better  for  a  nearer. 
Sopply,  by  stipendiary  preachers,  to  be  rewarded 
with  some  liberal  stipends,  to  supply,  as  they  may, 
such  places  which  are  nnflimished  of  sufficient  pas- 
tors :  as  queen  Elisabeth,  amongst  other  her  gracious 
acta,  did  erect  certain  of  them  in  Lancashire ;  to- 
wards which  pensions,  I  see  no  reason  but  reading 
ministers,  if  they  have  rich  benefices,  should  be 
charged. 

TOUCHING  THE  PROVISION  FOR  SUFFICIENT 
MAINTENANCE  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Touching  chnich  maintenance,  it  is  well  to  be 
weighed  what  ia  jure  divino,  and  what  jure  positivo. 
It  is  a  constitution  of  the  divine  law,  from  which 
human  laws  cannot  derogate,  that  those  which  feed 
the  flock  should  live  of  the  flock ;  that  those  that 
serve  at  the  altar  should  Jive  of  the  altar ;  that  those 
wAich  dispense  spiritual  things  should  reap  temporal 
things ;  of  which  it  is  also  an  appendix,  that  the 
proportion  of  this  maintenance  be  not  small  or  ne- 
cessitous, but  plentiful  and  liberal.  So  then,  that 
all  the  {daces  and  offices  of  the  cfaorch  be  provided 
of  such  a  dotaUon,  that  they  may  be  maintained, 
according  to  their  several  degrees,  is  a  constitution 
permanent  and  perpetual :  but  for  particularity  of 
the  endowment,  whether  it  should  consist  of  tithes, 
or  lands,  or  pensiooa,  or  mixt,  might  make  a  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  but  no  question  of  precise 
necessity.  Again,  that  Hit  ease  of  tibe  ahnreh  de 
heto  is  such,  that  there  is  want  in  the  church  of 
patrimony,  is  confessed.  For  the  principal  places, 
namely,  the  bishops'  livings,  are  in  some  particulars 
not  sufficient;  and  therefore  enforced  to  be  supplied 
by  toleration  of  commendams,  things  of  themselves 
unfit,  and  ever  held  of  no  good  report.  And  as  for 
the  benefices  and  pastors?  places,  it  is  manifest  that 
very  many  of  them  are  very  weak  and  penurious. 
On  the  other  side,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
church  was  rather  burdened  with  superfluity,  than 
with  lack,  that  is  likewise  apparent ;  but  it  is  long 
since ;  so  as  the  fault  was  in  others,  the  want  re- 
doundeth  unto  us.  Again,  that  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  impropriations  were  returned  to  the  church  as 
the  most  proper  and  natural  endowments  thereof,  Is 
a  thing  Ukewise  vh«rein  men's  judgments  will  not 
much  vary.  Never^eless,  that  it  is  an  impossibi- 
lity to  proceed  now,  either  to  their  resumption  or 
redempti<Hi,  is  as  plain  m  the  other  side.  For  men 
are  stated  in  them  by  the  highest  assurance  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is,  act  of  parliament;  and  the  value 
of  them  amounteth  much  above  ten  subsidies ;  end 
the  restitution  must  of  necessity  pass  their  hands,  in 
whose  hands  they  are  now  in  pessessiso  or  interest. 


But  of  these  things  which  are  manifestly  true,  to 
infer  and  groimd  some  conclusions.  First,  in  mine 
own  opinion  and  sense,  I  must  confess,  let  me  speak 
it  with  reverence,  that  all  the  parliaments  since  27 
and  31  of  Henry  VIJI.  who  gave  away  impropria- 
tions from  the  church,  seem  to  me  to  stand  in  a  sort 
obnoxious,  and  obliged  to  God  in  conscience  to  do 
somewhat  for  the  church,  to  reduce  the  patrimony 
thereof  to  a  competency.  For  since  they  have  de- 
barred Christ's  wife  of  a  great  part  of  her  dowry,  it 
were  reason  they  made  her  a  competent  jointure. 
Next  to  say,  that  impropriations  should  be  only 
charged,  that  carrieth  neither  possibility  nor  reason. 
Not  possibility,  for  the  rensons  touched  before .-  not 
reason,  because  if  it  be  conceived,  that  if  any  other 
person  be  charged,  it  should  be  a  re-charge,  or 
double  charge,  inasmuch  as  he  pnyeth  tithes  already, 
that  is  a  thing  mistaken.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  the  realm  gave  tithes  to  the  church, 
b6  the  realm  since  again  hath  given  tithes  away  from 
the  church  unto  the  king,  as  they  may  give  their 
eighth  sheaf  or  ninth  sheaf.  And  therefore  the 
first  gift  being  evactiated,it  cannot  go  in  defeasance 
or  discfaarge  of  that  perpetual  bond,  wherewith  men 
are  bound  to  maintain  God's  ministers.  And  so  we 
see  in  example,  that  divers  godly  and  well  disposed 
persons,  not  impropriators,  are  content  to  increase 
their  preachers'  livings ;  which,  though  in  law  it 
be  but  a  benevolence,  yet  before  God  it  is  a  con- 
science. Farther,  that  impropriation  should  not  be 
somewhat  more  deeply  cha^d  than  other  revenues 
of  like  value,  methinks,  cannot  well  be  denied,  both 
in  regard  of  the  ancient  claim  of  the  church,  and 
the  intention  of  the  first  giver:  and  again,  because 
they  have  passed  in  valuation  between  man  and 
man  somewhat  at  the  less  rate,  in  regard  of  the  said 
pretence  or  claim  of  the  church  in  conscience  before 
God.  But  of  this  poin^  touching  church  mainte- 
nance, I  do  not  think  fit  to  enter  into  farther  par- 
ticularity, but  reserve  the  same  to  a  fitter  time. 

Thus  have  I  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  given  your 
Majesty  tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogitations  in  this 
holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to  God's  glory,  your 
Majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  your 
states :  insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  papists 
themselves  should  not  need  so  much  the  severity  of 
penal  laws,  if  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  were  better 
edged,  by  strengthening  the  authority,  and  suppress- 
ing the  abuses  in  the  church. 

To  conclude,  renewing  my  most  humble  submis- 
sion of  all  that  I  have  said  to  your  Majesty's  most 
high  wisdom,  and  again,  most  humbly  craving  par* 
don  for  any  errors  committed  in  this  writing;  which 
the  same  weakness  of  judgment  that  suffered  me  to 
commit  them,  would  not  suffer  me  to  discover  them ; 
1  end  with  my  devoat  and  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  as  he  hath  made  your  Majesty  the  comer-stone, 
in  joining  your  two  kingdoms,  so  you  may  be  also 
as  a  comer-stone  to  unite  and  knit  together  these 
differences  in  the  church  of  God ;  to  whose  heavenly 
grace  and  never-erring  direction,  I  commend  your 
Majes^'s  sacred  person,  and  all  your  doings. 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FRANCIS  LORD  VERULAM,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Printad  at  Londoiit  1025.  ia  Qnarto. 


TO  HIS  VERY  GOOD  FRIEND,  MR.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

The  pains  *  that  it  pleased  you  to  take  about  some  of  my  writings,  I  cannot  forget ;  which  did  put  me 
in  mind  to  dedicate  to  you  this  poor  exercise  of  my  sickness.  Besides,  it  being  my  manner  for  dedica- 
tions, to  choose  those  that  I  hold  most  fit  for  the  argument,  I  thought,  that  in  respect  of  divinity  and 
poesy  met,  whereof  the  one  is  the  matter,  the  other  the  style  of  this  little  writing,  I  could  not  make  better 
choice :  so,  widi  signification  of  my  love  and  acknowledgment^  I  ever  rest 

Ymu  afieetimiate  Fiiend, 

FB.  ST.  ALBAN. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  THB  FIRST  PSALBl 

Wno  never  gave  to  wicked  reed 

A  yielding  and  attentive  ear ; 
Who  never  sinners'  paths  did  tread, 

Nor  sat  htm  down  in  scomer's  chair ; 
But  maketh  it  his  whcde  delight 

On  law  of  God  to  meditate } 
And  therein  spendeth  day  and  night : 

That  man  is  in  a  happy  state. 

He  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  tree, 

Planted  along  a  running,  spring, 
Which,  in  due  season,  constantly 

A  goodly  yield  of  fruit  doth  bring  : 
Whose  leaves  continue  always  green. 

And  are  no  prey  to  winter's  power: 
So  shall  that  man  not  once  be  seen 

Surprised  with  an  evil  hoar. 

With  wicked  men  it  is  not  so, 

Their  lot  is  of  another  kind : 
All  as  the  chaS,  which  to  and  fro 

Is  tossed  at  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  when  he  shall  in  judgment  plead, 

A  casting  sentence  bide  he  must : 
So  shall  he  not  lift  up  his  head 

In  the  assembly  of  the  just. 


For  why  P  the  Lord  hath  special  eye 

To  be  the  godly's  stay  at  call :  - 
And  hath  given  over,  righteously. 

The  wicked  man  to  take  his  falL 

THE  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  Xllth  PSALM. 

Heu,  Lord,  for  godly  men  have  totk  their  ffig^t. 

And  left  the  earth  to  be  the  wicked's  den  : 
Not  one  that  atandeth  fast  to  truUi  and  right. 

But  fears,  or  seeks  to  please,  the  eyes  of  men. 
When  one  with  other  falls  in  talk  apart,  [proo( 

Their  meaning  goetb  not  with  their  words,  in 
But  fair  they  flatter,  with  a  cloven  heart, 

By  pleasing  word^  to  work  their  own  behooH 

But  God  cut  off  the  lips,  that  are  all  set 

To  trap  the  harmless  soul,  that  peace  hath  vowed; 
And  pierce  the  tongues,  that  seek  to  counterfeit 

The  confidence  of  truth,  by  lying  loud : 
Yet  so  they  think  to  reign,  and  work  their  will 

By  subtile  speech,  which  enters  every  where ; 
And  say :  Our  tongues  are  outs,  to  help  us  still  j 

What  need  we  any  higher  power  to  fiear  ? 

Now  f<v  the  bitter  sighing  of  the  poor. 
The  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  no  more  forbear 

The  wicked's  kingdom  to  invade  and  scour, 
And  set  at  large  the  men  restrained  in  fear. 


*  OftnuulatiBKpartof  tfae  Adnncementof  Launiiv  in  Latin. 
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And  sure  the  word  of  God  m  pore  and  fine, 
And  in  the  trial  never  loeetfi  weight; 

Like  noble  gold,  vhieh,  since  it  left  the  mine, 
Hath  seven  times  passed  through  the  fiery  Btrait, 

And  now  thou  wilt  not  first  thy  word  fonake* 

Nor  yet  the  righteoas  man  that  leans  thereto ; 
Bat  wilt  his  safe  protection  undertake, 

In  spite  of  all  their  force  and  wiles  can  do. 
And  time  it  is,  O  Lord,  thou  didst  draw  nigh  ; 

The  wicked  daily  do  enlarge  their  bands ; 
And  that  which  makes  them  fdlow  ill  a  vie, 

Hnle  is  betaken  to  unworthy  bands. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  XCth  PSALH. 

0  Lord,  thon  art  our  home,  to  whom  we  fly. 
And  so  hast  always  hem  from  age  to  age : 
Befine  the  hills  did  intercept  the  eye, 
Or  that  the  frame  was  up  of  earthly  stage. 
One  God  thfra  wer^  and  art,  and  still  shaltbe; 
The  line  of  time,  it  doth  not  measure  thee. 

Both  death  and  life  obey  thy  holy  lore, 

And  visit  in  their  turns,  as  they  are  sent ; 
A  thousand  years  with  thee  they  are  no  more 
Than  yesterday,  which,  ere  it  is,  is  spent : 
Or  as  a  watch  by  nfght,  that  course  doth  keep. 
And  goes,  and  come^nnwares  to  them  that  sleep, 

Thott  eany'st  man  away  as  with  a  tide :      [high : 
Then  down  swim  all  his  thoughts  that  mounted 
Mneh  like  a  mocking  dream,  that  will  not  bide, 
Bat  flies  before  the  sight  oi  waking  eye ; 
Or  as  the  grass,  that  cannot  term  obtain. 
To  see  the  summer  come  about  again. 

At  morning,  fair  it  musters  on  the  ground ; 

At  even  it  is  cut  down,  and  laid  along : 
And  though  it  spsred  were,  and  favour  found, 
Tlie  weather  would  perform  the  mower's  wrong : 
Thus  hast  thou  hanged  our  life  on  brittle  pins. 
To  let  OS  know  it  will  not  hear  our  sins. 

Thou  bury'st  not  within  oblivion's  tomb 

Oar  trespasses,  but  enterest  them  aright; 
Ev'n  those  that  are  cmeeived  in  darkness^  womb, 
To  thee  appear  as  done  at  broad  day-light 
As  a  tale  told,  which  sometimes  men  attend, 
And  simietimes  not^  our  life  steals  to  an  end. 

The  life  of  man  is  threescore  years  and  ten, 

Or,  if  that  he  be  strong,  perhaps  fourscore ; 
Yet  all  things  are  but  labour  to  him  then, 
New  sorrows  still  come  on,  pleasures  no  more. 
Why  should  there  be  such  turmoil  and  such  strife. 
To  spin  in  length  this  feeble  line  of  life  ? 

But  who  ccHisiders  duly  of  thine  ire  ? 

Or  doth  the  thoughts  thereof  wisely  embrace  ? 
For  thon,  O  God,  art  a  consuming  fire: 
Frail  man,  how  can  he  stand  before  thy  face  P 
If  thy  displeasore  thon  dost  not  refrain, 
A  moment  brings  all  bad  to  dost  again. 


Teach  us,  0  Lord,  to  nnmber  well  our  days. 
Thereby  our  hearts  to  wisdom  to  apply ; 

For  that  whieh  guides  man  best  in  all  his  ways, 
Is  meditation  of  mortality. 

This  bubble  light,  this  vapour  of  our  breath, 
'  Teach  us  to  consecrate  to  hour  of  death. 

Return  unto  us.  Lord,  and  balance  now, 
With  days  of  joy,  our  days  of  misery ; 
Help  us  right  soon,  our  knees  to  thee  we  bow, 
Depending  wholly  on  thy  clemency  i  [voice, 
Then  shall  thy  servants  both  with  heart  and 
All  the  days  of  their  life  in  thee  rejoice. 

Begin  thy  work,  O  Lord,  in  this  our  age. 

Show  it  unto  thy  servants  that  now  live ; 
But  to  oar  children  raise  it  many  a  stage, 
That  all  the  worid  to  thee  may  glory  give. 
Onr  handy-work  likewise,  as  fimitfnl  trte. 
Let    O  Lord,  tdessed,  not  blasted  be. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  ClVth  PSALM. 

Father  and  King  of  powers,  both  high  and  low. 

Whose  sounding  fame  all  creatures  serve  to  blow ; 

My  soul  shall  with  the  rest  strike  up  thy  praise. 

And  caral  of  thy  works  and  wondrous  ways. 

But  who  can  blaze  thy  beauties.  Lord,  aright  P 

They  turn  the  brittle  beams  of  mortal  sight 

Upon  thy  head  thon  wearest  a  glorious  crown. 

All  set  with  virtues,  polished  with  renown : 

Thence  round  about  a  silver  veil  doth  fall 

Of  crystal  light,  mother  of  colonrs  aU. 

The  compass  heaven,  smooth  without  grain,  or  fold, 

All  set  with  spangs  of  glittering  stars  untold. 

And  striped  with  golden  beams  of  power  unpent. 

Is  raised  np  for  a  removing  tent. 

VauUed  and  arched  are  his  chamber  beams 

Upon  the  seas,  the  waters,  and  the  streams: 

The  clouds  as  chariots  swift  do  scour  the  sky; 

The  stormy  winds  upon  their  wings  do  fly. 

His  angels  spirits  are  that  wait  his  will, 

As  flames  of  fire  his  anger  they  fulfil. 

In  the  beginning,  with  a  mighty  hand. 

He  made  the  earth  by  counterpoise  to  stand, 

Never  to  move,  but  to  be  fixed  stilt; 

Yet  hath  no  pillars  but  his  sacred  will. 

This  earth,  as  with  a  veil,  once  covered  wa^ 

The  waters  over-flowed  all  the  mass: 

But  uptm  his  rebuke  awny  they  f)ed. 

And  then  the  hills  began  to  show  their  head ; 

The  vales  their  hollow  bosoms  opened  plain. 

The  streams  ran  trembling  down  the  vnles  again : 

And  that  the  earth  no  more  might  drowned  be. 

He  set  the  sea  his  bounds  of  liberty; 

And  though  his  waves  resound,  snd  beat  the  shore. 

Yet  it  is  bridled  by  his  holy  lore. 

Then  did  the  rivers  seek  their  proper  places. 

And  found  their  heads,  their  issues,  and  their  races ; 

The  springs  do  feed  the  rivers  all  the  way. 

And  so  the  tribute  to  the  sea  repay  : 

Running  along  through  many  a  pleasant  field, 

Much  fruitfiilness  nnto  die  earth  they  yield : 
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That  know  the  beasts  and  cattle  feeding  hy. 

Which  for  to  slake  their  thirst  do  thither  hie. 

Nay.  desert  grounds  the  streams  do  not  forsake, 

But  through  the  unknown  ways  their  journey  take : 

The  asses  wild,  that  hide  in  wilderness, 

Do  thither  come,  their  thirst  for  to  refresh. 

The  shady  trees  along  their  banks  do  spring, 

In  which  the  birds  do  build,  and  sit,  and  sing ; 

Stroking  the  gentle  air  with  pleasant  notes, 

Plaining,  or  chirping  through  their  warbling  throats. 

The  higher  grounds,  where  waters  cannot  rise, 

By  rain  and  dews  are  watered  from  the  skies; 

Causing  the  earth  put  forth  the  grass  for  beasts. 

And  garden  herbs,  served  at  the  greatest  feastb; 

And  bread,  that  is  all  viands'  firmament 

And  gives  a  firm  and  solid  nourishment ; 

And  wine,  man's  spirits  for  to  recreate ; 

And  oil,  his  face  for  to  exhilarate. 

The  sappy  cedars,  tall  like  stately  towers. 

High-flying  birds  do  barbour  in  their  bowers : 

The  holy  storks,  that  are  the  trarellers, 

Choose  for  to  dwell  and  build  within  the  fin; 

The  climbtQg  goats  hang  on  steep  mountains'  side ; 

The  digging  conies  in  the  rocks  do  bide. 

The  moon,  so  constant  in  inconstancy. 

Doth  rule  the  monthly  seasons  orderly ; 

The  sun,  eye  of  the  world,  doth  know  his  race, 

And  when  to  show,  and  when  to  hide  his  face. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  that  it  may  be  night, 

"When  as  the  savage  beasts,  that  fly  the  light, 

As  conscious  of  man's  hatred,  leave  their  den. 

And  range  abroad,  secured  from  sight  of  men. 

Then  do  the  forests  ring  of  lions  roaring, 

That  ask  their  meat  of  God,  their  strength  restoring ; 

But  when  the  day  appears,  they  back  do  fly, 

And  in  their  dens  again  do  lurking  lie. 

Then  man  goes  forth  to  labour  in  the  field. 

Whereby  his  groonds  more  rich  increase  may  yield. 

O  Lord,  thy  providence  sufficeth  all  j 

Thy  goodness,  not  restrained,  by  general 

Over  thy  creatures :  the  whole  earth  doth  flow 

With  thy  great  largess  poured  forth  here  below. 

Nor  is  it  earth  alone  exalts  thy  name, 

Biit  seas  and  streams  likewise  do  spread  the  same. 

The  rolling  seas  unto  the  lot  doth  fall 

Of  beasts  innumerable,  great  and  small ; 

There  do  the  stately  ships  plow  up  the  floods, 

The  greater  navies  look  like  walking  woods ; 

The  fishes  there  fer  voyages  do  make, 

To  divers  shores  their  journey  they  do  take. 

There  hast  thou  set  the  great  leviathan. 

That  makes  the  seas  to  seethe  like  boiliDg  pan. 

All  these  do  ask  of  thee  their  meat  to  live, 

Which  in  due  season  dioa  to  them  dost  give. 

Ope  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  have  good  fare  ; 

Shut  thou  thy  hand,  and  then  they  troubled  are. 

All  life  and  spirit  from  thy  breath  proceed. 

Thy  word  doth  all  things  generate  and  feed. 

If  thou  withdrawest  it,  then  they  cease  to  be. 

And  straight  return  to  dust  and  vanity  ; 

But  when  thy  breath  thou  dost  send  forth  again, 

Then  all  things  do  renew  and  spring  amain; 

So  that  the  earth,  but  lately  desolate, 

Doth  now  rettun  unto  the  foimor  state. 


The  glorious  m^esty  of  God  above 

Shall  ever  reign  in  mercy  and  in  love ; 

God  shall  rejoice  all  his  fair  works  to  see. 

For  as  they  come  from  him  all  perfect  be. 

The  earth  shall  quake,  if  aught  his  wrath  provoke  i 

Let  him  but  touch  th«  monntains  they  shall  smoke. 

As  long  as  life  doth  last  I  hymns  will  sing^ 

With  cheerful  voice,  to  the  eternal  King; 

As  long  as  I  have  being,  t  will  praise 

The  works  of  God.  and  all  his  wondrous  ways. 

I  know  that  he  my  words  will  not  despise. 

Thanksgiving  is  to  him  a  sacrifice. 

But  as  for  sinners  they  shall  be  destroyed 

From  off  the  earth,  their  places  shall  be  void. 

Let  all  his  works  praise  him  with  one  accord; 

0  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul ;  praise  ye  the  Lord ! 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CXXVIth  PSALM. 

When  God  returned  us  graciously 

Unto  our  native  land, 
We  seemed  as  in  a  dream  to  he. 

And  in  a  maze  to  stand. 

The  heathen  likewise  they  could  say : 

The  God,  that  these  men  serve. 
Hath  done  great  things  for  them  this  day. 

Their  nation  to  preserve. 

'Tis  true;  God  hath  poured  out  his  grace 

On  us  abundantly, 
For  which  we  yield  him  psalms  and  praise. 

And  thanks  with  juhile. 

0  Lord,  turn  our  captivity. 

As  winds,  that  blow  at  south. 
Do  pour  the  tides  with  violence 

Back  to  the  rivers'  mouth. 

Who  sows  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 

The  Lord  doth  so  ordain ; 
So  that  his  seed  be  pure  and  good. 

His  harvest  shall  be  gain. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  CXXXVIHh 
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Whsn  as  we  sat,  all  sad  and  desolate, 

By  Babylim  upon  the  river's  side. 
Eased  from  the  tasks,  which  in  onr  captive  state 
We  were  enforced  daily  to  abide, 

Our  harps  we  had  Intwght  with  as  to  the  Add, 
Some  sdace  to  our  heavy  souls  to  yield. 

But  soon  we  foimd  we  failed  of  our  account. 

For  when  our  minds  some  freedom  did  obtain, 
Straightways  the  memorj'  of  Sion  Mount 
Did  cause  afresh  our  wounds  to  bleed  again; 
So  that  with  present  griefs,  and  future  fears, 
Our  eyes  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  tears. 

As  for  our  harps,  since  sorrow  struck  them  dumb^ 
We  hanged  them  on  the  willow-trees  were  near; 
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Yet  did  oar  cruel  maitera  to  ns  come. 
Asking  of  lu  lome  Hebrew  longs  to  hear : 
Taontisg  us  rather  in  our  misery, 
Than  much  delighting  in  onr  melody. 

Alas,  said  we,  who  can  once  force  or  frame 
His  grieved  and  oppressed  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  Jehovah's  glorioos  name, 
In  banishment,  under  a  foreign  king  P 
In  Sion  is  his  seat  and  dwelling-place. 
Thence  doth  he  show  the  brightness  of  his  foce. 

Jerusalem,  where  God  his  throne  hath  set, 

Shall  any  hour  absent  thee  from  my  mind  P 
Then  let  my  right-hand  quite  her  skill  forget, 
Then  let  my  voice  and  words  no  passage  find ; 
Nay,  if  1  do  not  thee  prefer  in  all. 
That  in  the  compass  of  my  thooghts  can  fall. 

Remember  thou,  O  Lord,  the  cmel  cry 
Of  Edom's  children,  which  did  ring  and  sound. 

Inciting  the  Chaldean's  croelty, 
"  Down  wi  th  i  t,  down  with  it,  even  nnto  the  ground." 

In  that  good  day  repay  it  unto  them, 
When  thou  shalt  visit  thy  Jerusalem. 

And  thou,  O  Babylon,  shalt  have  thy  turn 
By  jnst  revenge,  and  happy  shall  he  be. 

That  thy  proud  walls  and  towere  shall  waste  and  burn, 
And  as  thoa  didst  by  us,  so  do  thee. 


Yea,  happy  he,  that  takes  thy  children's  bones. 
And  dasheth  them  agunst  the  pavement  stones. 


THE  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  CXLIXth  PSALM. 

O  SING  a  new  song  to  our  God  above. 

Avoid  profane  ones,  'tis  for  holy  quire ! 
Let  Israel  sing  songs  of  holy  love 

To  him  that  made  them,  with  their  hearts  on  fire : 
Let  Sion's  sons  lift  up  their  voice  and  sing 
Carols  and  anthems  to  their  heavenly  Ring. 

Let  not  yonr  voice  alone  his  praise  forth  tell. 

But  move  withal,  and  praise  him  in  the  dance  t 
Cymbals  and  harps,  let  them  be  tuned  well, 
'Tis  he  that  doth  the  poor's  estate  advance  t 
Do  this  not  only  on  the  solemn  days. 
But  on  yonr  secret  becb  your  spirits  ruae. 

O  let  the  saints  bear  in  their  month  his  praise. 
And  a  tin>«dged  sword  drawn  in  their  hand, 
Therewith  for  to  revenge  the  former  days 
Upon  all  nations  that  their  aeal  withstand ; 
To  Und  their  khigs  in  chains  of  iron  strmg. 
And  manacle  their  nobles  for  their  wnmg. 

Expect  the  time,  for  'tis  decreed  in  heaven, 
Such  honour  shall  onto  his  saints  be  given. 
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OF  THE 

STATE    OF  EUROPE. 

[WRITTEN  ABOUT  THE  TE^  1580.] 


Ih  the  conuderation  of  the  inesent  itate  of  chrifh 
tendom,  depending  on  the  indination*  and  qualities 
of  the  princes,  governors  of  the  aeme,  first  the  per- 
son of  the  pope,  acknowledged  for  supreme  of  the 
princes  catholic,  may  be  hronght  forth. 

p^^^  Gregory  XIII.  of  the  age  of  seventy 

years,  by  surname  Boncompagno,  born 
in  Bolonia  of  the  meanest  state  of  the  people, 
his  father  a  shoemaker  by  occupation  :  of  no  great 
learning  nor  understanding,  busy  rather  in  practice, 
than  desirous  of  wars,  and  that  rather  to  farther  the 
advancement  of  his  son  and  his  house,  a  respect 
highly  regarded  of  all  the  popes,  than  of  any  in- 
clination of  nature,  the  which,  yet  in  these  years, 
abhorreth  not  his  secret  pleasures.  Uowbcit,  two 
things  especially  have  set  so  sharp  edge  to  him, 
whereby  he  doth  bend  himself  so  vehemently  against 
religion.  The  one  is  a  mere  necessity,  the  other 
the  aolieitation  of  the  king  of  Spain.  For,  if  we 
consider  duly  the  estate  of  the  present  time,  we 
shall  find  he  is  not  so  much  carried  with  the  desire 
to  suppress  our  religion,  as  driven  with  the  fear  of 
the  downfall  of  his  own,  if  in  time  it  be  not  upheld 
and  restored. 

The  reasons  be  these :  he  seeth  the  king  of  Spain 
already  in  years,  and  worn  with  labour  and  troubles, 
that  there  is  little  hope  in  him  of  long  life.  And  he 
failing,  there  were  likely  to  ensue  great  alterations  of 
state  in  all  his  dominions,  the  which  should  be  join- 
ed with  the  like  in  religion,  especially  in  this  di- 
vided time,  and  in  Spain,  already  so  forward,  as  the 
fiiry  of  the  inqinsition  can  scarce  keep  in. 

In  France,  the  state  of  that  church  seemeth  to 
depend  on  the  sole  life  of  the  king  now  reigning, 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  full  of  infirmities,  not 
likely  to  have  long  life,  and  quite  out  of  hope  of 
any  issue.  Of  the  duke  of  Anjou  he  doth  not  assure 
himself;  besides  the  opinion  conceived  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  complexion  of  all  that  race,  giving  nei- 
ther hope  of  length  of  life  nor  of  children.  And 


the  next  to  the  aoeceasion  make  already  profession 
of  the  reformed  religion,  besides  the  increase  thereof 
daily  in  France ;  England  and  Scotland  are  already, 
God  be  thanked,  quite  reformed,  with  the  better  part 
of  Germany.  And  because  the  queen's  Majesty 
hath  that  reputation  to  be  the  defender  of  the  true 
religion  and  faith  j  against  her  Majesty,  as  the  head 
of  the  faithful,  is  the  drift  of  all  their  mischiefs. 

The  king  of  Spain  having  erected,  in  his  conceit, 
a  monarchy,  wherein  seeking  reputation  in  the  pro- 
tection of  religion,  this  conjunction  with  the  pope  is 
as  necessary  to  him  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pur- 
poses, as  to  the  pope  behoveful  for  the  advancing  of 
his  house,  and  for  his  authority  ;  the  king  of  Spain 
having  already  bestowed  on  the  pope's  son,  degree 
of  title  and  of  office,  with  great  revenues.  To  en- 
courage the  pope  herein,  being  head  of  the  ehorcfa, 
they  set  before  hitn  the  analogy  of  the  name  Gregory, 
saying,  that  we  were  first  under  a  Gregory  brought 
to  the  faith,  and  by  a  Gregory  are  again  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  obedience  of  Rome. 

A  prophecy  likewise  is  found  out  that  foretelleth, 
"  the  dragon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  great 
things  should  be  brought  to  pass." 

Thus  is  the  king  of  France  solicited  against  those 
of  the  religion  in  France :  the  emperor  against  those 
in  his  dominions ;  diviuons  set  in  Germany ;  the 
Low  Countries  miserably  oppressed  ;  and  daily  at- 
tempts against  her  Majesty,  both  by  force  and  prac- 
tice ;  hereto  serve  the  seminaries,  where  none  are 
now  admitted,  but  those  who  take  the  oath  against 
her  Majea^. 

The  sect  of  the  Jesuits  are  ^cial  instruments  to 
alienate  the  people  from  her  Majesty,  sow  faction^ 
and  to  absolve  them  of  the  oath  of  obedience,  and 
prepare  the  way  to  rebellion  and  revolt. 

Besides,  for  confirmation  of  their  own  religion 
they  have  used  some  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and 
brought  in  catechising. 
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To  go  forth  with  tke  prinees  of  Italy  next  i» 
aituation. 

Dokeof        The  great  dake  of  Tiueu^,  Fran- 

''^■^r-  eiico  de  Medici,  son  to  Cosmo,  and  the 
third  duke  of  that  family  and  prorince  i  of  the  age 
of  forty  years,  of  disposition  severe  and  sad,  rather 
than  manly  and  grave;  no  princely  port  or  beha- 
vioor  more  than  a  great  justicer;  inclined  to  peace, 
and  gatbering  money.  All  Toscany  is  subject  unto 
him,  wherein  were  divers  commonwealths ;  whereof 
the  chief  w^ere  Florence,  Siena,  and  Pisa,  Pralo,  and 
Pistoia,  saving  Lucca,  and  certain  forts  on  the  lea- 
eoast,  held  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

He  retaineth  in  his  service  few,  and  they  stran- 
gers, to  whom  he  giveth  pensions.  In  all  his  cita-' 
dels  he  hath  garrison  of  Spaniards,  except  at  Siena; 
in  hoasekeeping  apendeth  little,  being  as  it  were  in 
pension,  agreeing  for  so  much  the  year  with  a  citi- 
sen  of  Florence  for  his  diet :  he  has  a  small  guard 
of  Swissers,  and  when  he  rideth  abroad  a  guwd  of 
forty  light  horaemen.  The  militia  of  his  country 
amounteth  to  forty  thousand  soldiers,  to  the  which 
he  granteth  leave  to  wear  their  weapons  on  the 
holy  days,  and  other  immunities.  Besides,  he 
entertaineth  certain  men  o(  arms,  to  the  which  he 
giveth  seven  crowns  the  month.  He  also  main- 
taineth  seven  galleys,  the  which  serve  under  his 
knights,  erected  by  his  father  in  Pisa,  of  the  order 
of  St  Stephano :  of  these  galleys  three  go  every 
year  in  chase. 

His  common  exercise  is  in  distillations,  and  in 
trying  of  conclusions,  the  which  he  doth  exercise  in 
a  house  called  Cassino  in  Florence,  where  he  apend- 
eth the  most  part  of  the  day;  giving  ear  in  the  mean 
•easott  to  matten  of  affairs,  and  conferring  with  his 
chief  officers.  His  rerennes  are  esteemed  to  amount 
to  a  million  and  a  half  of  crowns,  of  the  which 
•pending  half  a  million,  he  layeth  up  yearly  one 
milUon.  But  certainly  he  is  the  richest  prince  in 
all  Europe  of  coin.  The  form  of  his  government  is 
absolute,  depending  only  of  his  will  and  pleasure, 
though  retaining  in  many  things  the  ancient  offices 
and  show.  But  those  magistrates  resolve  nothing 
without  his  express  directions  and  pleasure.  Privy 
eooncil  he  useth  none,  but  reposeth  most  his  trust 
on  sound  secretaries,  and  conferreth  chiefly  with  his 
wife,  as  his  father  did  with  <me  of  his  secretaries. 
Fot  matter  of  examinations,  one  Corbolo  hath  the 
especid  tnist ;  he  doth  hvour  the  people  more  than 
the  nobility,  because  they  do  bear  an  old  gmdge  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  people  are  the  more  in  num- 
ber,  withoat  whom  the  nobility  can  do  nothing.  One 
thing  in  him  giveth  great  contentment  to  the  sub- 
jects, that  he  vonchsnfeth  to  receive  and  hear  all 
their  petitions  himself.  And  in  his  absence  from 
Florence,  those  that  have  suit  do  resort  to  the  office, 
and  there  exhibit  their  bill  indorsed;  whereof 
within  three  days  absolute  answer  is  retamed  them, 
unless  the  matter  be  of  great  importance,  then  have 
they  direction  how  to  proceed.  He  is  a  great  jus- 
ticer ;  and  fox  the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
die  better  eye  over  justice,  hath  built  hard  by  his 


palace  a  fair  row  of  honsea  fbr  all  offices  together  in 
one  place. 

Two  years  sithence  he  married  la  Signora  Bianca 
his  concubine,  a  Tenetian  of  Casa  Capelli,  vhereby 
he  entered  straiter  amity  with  the  Venetians :  with 
the  pope  he  had  good  intelligence,  and  some  affinity 
by  the  marriage  of  Signor  Jacomc^  the  pope's  son, 
in  Casa  Sforza. 

To  the  emperor  he  is  allied,  his  first  wife  being 
the  emperor  MaxtmiUan's  sister. 

With  Spain  he  is  in  strait  league,  and  his  mother 
was  of  the  house  of  Toledo ;  his  brother  likewise, 
D.  Pietro,  married  in  the  same  house.  With 
France  he  standeth  at  this  present  in  some  misliking. 

With  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  with  all  the  daketf 
of  Italy  for  the  preseance  in  some  controver^. 

All  his  revenues  arise  of  taxes  and  customs;  his 
domains  are  very  smalL 

He  hath  by  his  first  wife  one  son,  of  the  age  of 
fonr  or  five  years,  and  four  danghten ;  he  hath  a 
base  child  1^  this  woman,  and  a  base  brother,  D. 
Joanni,  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  expeetatimi. 

Two  brothers,  D.  Pietro,  and  the  cardinaL 

The  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  perrsnu 
the  fifth  duke,  now  about  forty  years  of 
age;  his  first  wife  Locretia,  daughter  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  whom  they  say  he  poisoned;  his  second, 
daughter  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor;  his  third  wife 
now  living,  Anne  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
He  hath  no  child.  The  chief  cities  of  his  stale  are 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio:  he  is  rich  in  money, 
growing  as  the  most  of  Italy,  of  exactions ;  of  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  alone  inclineth  to  the  French  ; 
with  the  pope  hath  some  jar  about  the  passage  of  a 
river.  The  Venetians  and  he  fell  in  great  hatred ; 
with  Florence  hath  enmi^ ;  with  Lucca  little  skir- 
mishes erety  year  for  a  castle  he  buildeth  on  their 
conffaies,  to  raise  a  great  toll  in  a  strait  passage,  by 
reason  of  his  mother  a  Guise. 

William  of  the  house  of  Gonsaga, 
the  third  dnke  of  Mantua;  his  wife 
Barbara  daughter  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
whom  he  hath  a  son  of  twenty^two  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  is  called  Vincentio,  his 
daughter  Anne  married  of  late  to  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara ;  his  son  likewise  married  a  year  sithence  to 
the  prince  of  Parma's  daughter.  The  duke  his 
aelf  very  deformed  and  crook-backed,  well  in  years. 
Montferrat  likewise  appertaineth  to  him.  Divers 
of  his  honse  have  pension  always,  and  serve  the 
king  of  Spain ;  his  brother  the  duke  of  Nevers 
remaineth  in  France.  He  only  seeketh  to  maintain 
his  estate  and  enrich  himself ;  his  greatest  pleasure 
is  in  horses  and  bnilding. 

The  dnke  of  Urbin,  Francesco  Maria,  ^^^^.^ 
of  the  house  of  Rovere,  the  second  of 
that  name,  a  prince  of  good  behaviour  and  witty. 
In  his  slate  are  seven  reasonable  fair  cities: 
Pesaro,  Angubio,  Sinigaglia,  Fossombrone,  Sanleo, 
Cagli,  Urbino  ;  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  are  fortresses 
on  the  sea-side,  Urbin  and  Sanleo  on  the  Apennine, 
well  fortified.  He  holdeth  three  provinces,  Monte- 
feltto,  Massa  Trebaria,  and  Vicariato  di  Mondavio. 

There  have  been  good  princes  and  valiant  of  that' 
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house,  not  bo  great  exactors  as  the  rest  of  Italy,  there- 
fore better  beloved  of  their  subjects,  which  love  re- 
stored their  house,  being  displaced  by  pope  Leo  X. 

His  wife  Leonora,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
by  whom  he  hath  no  children,  and  now  is  divorced. 
He  hath  two  sisters,  the  one  nuirried  to  the  duke  of 
Gravina,  the  other  to  the  prince  Bisignano,  end  a 
third  is  to  marry,  whose  name  is  Lavinia. 

Ottaviano,  first  duke  of  Castro,  then 
of  Camerino,  and  after  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  with  great  trouble  restored  to  his  estate  ; 
now  is  aged  and  hveth  quietly  :  his  wife  Marguerite 
daughter  to  Charles  the  fifth,  first  wife  to  Alexander 
de  Medici  first  duke  of  Florence.  He  hath  one  son 
called  Alexander,  now  general  for  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries  j  his  daughter  Vittoria  was 
mother  to  the  duke  of  Urbin. 

The  cardinal  Famese  his  uncle,  of  great  credit  in 
that  college,  long  time  hath  aspired  to  be  pope,  but 
withstood  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  on  whom  though 
now  that  house  depend,  yet  forgetteth  not,  as  he 
tliinketht  the  death  of  pier  Luigi,  and  the  loss  of 
Parma  mA  Piacenca,  restored  to  their  house  by  the 
French. 

The  young  princes  of  Mirandola,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  mother  Folvia  Correggio,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  kingof  France,  who  muntaineth 
there  a  garrison. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  Carlo  Emanuel, 
Satoy.  young  prince  of  twenty-one  years, 
very  little  of  stature,  but  weU  brought  up  and  dis- 
posed. His  territory  is  the  greatest  of  any  duke  of 
Italy,  having  Piemont  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Savoy 
on  this  side ;  divers  fair  towns  and  strong  holds, 
richly  left  of  his  father,  who  was  accounted  a  very 
wise  prince.  This  duke,  as  is  thought,  is  advised 
to  remain  always  indifferent  between  Spain  and 
France,  being  neighbour  to  them  both,  unless  some 
accident  do  counsel  him  to  declare  himself  in  behalf 
of  either.  Therefore  both  those  princes  go  about 
hy  marriage  to  have  him  nearer  allied  to  them. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  king  Francis  the  Great; 
his  father  being  expulsed  his  dominions  by  the 
French,  was  restored  by  the  king  of  Spain,  with 
whom  while  he  lived  he  had  strait  intelligence.  As 
yet  his  inclination  doth  not  appear  ;  he  retaineth 
his  father's  alliances  with  Venice,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  with  the  emperor.  With  Florence  he  hath 
question  for  pre-eminence. 

His  revenues  are  judged  to  be  a  million  of  crowns 
yearly ;  now  he  is  in  arms  against  Geneva,  and 
guarded  against  Bern. 

Lucca.  estates,  Lucca  the  least,  is 

under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Spain :  smflll  in  territny  j  the  city  itself  well  forti- 
fied and  provided,  because  of  the  doubt  they  have 
of  the  duke  of  Florence. 

Genoa  is  recommended  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  their  galleys  serve  under  him, 
and  the  chiefest  of  their  city  are  at  his  devotion. 
Though  there  is  a  faction  for  the  French,  whereto 
he  doth  hearken  so  weakly,  that  the  Spaniard  is 
there  all  in  all ;  by  whom  that  state  in  few  years 
hath  made  a  marrellotu  gain,  and  the  kingof  Spain 


Genoa. 


hath  great  need  of  their  friendship,  for  their  ports, 
where  embark  and  land  all  men,  and  whatsoever  it 
sent  between  Spain  and  Milan. 

They  hold  Corsica  an  island,  and  Savona  a  feir 
city,  and  the  goodliest  haven.in  Italy,  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Genevois;  the  which  now  make 
no  profession  but  of  merchandise. 

There  is  &  dangerous  iaction  amongst  them,  be' 
tween  the  ancient  houses  and  the  new,  which  wen 
admitted  into  the  uident  femilies. 

St.  George  is  their  treasure-house  and  receiTCTi 
as  at  Venice  St  Mark. 

Venice  retainii^  still  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  is  always  for  itself  Venice- 
in  like  estate  and  all  one;  at  this  time  between  the 
Turk  and  the  king  of  Spain,  in  continual  watch, 
seeming  to  make  more  account  of  France,  not  so 
much  in  hope  of  any  great  affiance  at  this  present 
to  be  had  in  him,  but  for  the  reputation  of  that 
nation,  and  the  amity  always  they  have  had  with 
the  same,  and  behoving  them  so  to  do.  Th^  use 
it  with  good  foresight  and  speedy  preventing,  spar- 
ing for  no  charge  to  meet  as  Uiey  may  with  eveij 
accident  Of  late  they  have  had  some  jar  widi  the 
pope,  as  well  about  the  inquisition  as  title  of  land. 
With  Ferrara  and  the  Venetians  is  ancient  enmity, 
specially  because  he  refeiveth  all  their  bnaished 
and  fugitives.  They  make  most  account  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  amongst  the  princes  of  Italy.  They 
maintain  divers  ambassadors  abroad,  with  the  Turk, 
the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  and  at  Rome:  with 
them  is  an  ambassador  of  France  and  Savoy,  always 
resident,  and  an  agent  of  Spain,  because  they  gave 
the  preseance  to  France. 

In  this  it  seemeth  all  the  potentates  of  Itiily  do 
agree  to  let  all  private  grudges  give  place  to  foreign 
invasion,  more  for  doubt  of  alteration  in  religion, 
than  tor  any  other  civil  cauae. 

Tbera  is  none  amongst  tbem  at  this  day  in  ai^ 
likelihood  to  grow  to  any  greatness.  For  Venice  ii 
bridled  hy  the  Tnik  and  Spain.  The  dnke  of  Tds> 
cany  seeketh  rather  title  than  territwy,  otherwise 
than  by  purchasing. 

Savoy  is  yet  young ;  the  rest  of  no  great  force  rf 
themselves.  France  hath  greatly  lost  the  reputa- 
tion they  had  in  Italy,  by  neglecting  the  occasicms 
offered,  and  suffering  the  king  of  Spain  to  settle 
himself. 

The  emperor  Adolf^e  of  the  house  Emperar. 
of  Austriche,  son  to  Maximilian,  about 
thirty  years  of  age ;  no  strong  constitution  of  hoif, 
and  greatly  weakened  by  immoderate  pleasure ;  no 
great  qnii^neBs  of  spirit.  In  fashion  and  apparel 
all  Spanish,  where  he  had  his  education  in  his 
youth.  He  was  most  governed  hybia  mother  while 
she  remained  with  him ;  and  yet  altogether  hy  bis 
steward  Dyetriatan,  and  his  great  chamberiain 
Romphe,  both  prasionariea  of  Spain,  and  there  with 
him  maintained. 

Of  the  em^nre  he  hath  by  the  last  imperial  diet 
one  million  of  dollars  towards  the  maintenance 
the  garrisons  of  Hungary;  and,  be^et,  his  guards 
are  paid  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Tnrit  he  payeth  yeariy  tribute  for  Hun- 
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gu7  40,000  delfan^  beuctei  the  charge  of  the  pre- 
•enti.  and  his  ambanadon,  amounting  to  more  than 
the  tribole  ;  in  aU  100,000  dollars. 

The  ordinary  garrisons  in  Hungary  are  to  the 
amnber  of  but  eril  paid  at  this  time. 

The  revenaes  and  subsidies  of  Hungary  do  not 
pass  100,000  florins.  The  Inst  emperor  affirmed 
solemnly  that  the  charge  of  Hungary  amounted  to 
(me  million  and  a  half. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, amount  to  50,000  dollars. 

In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  baron  of  Ro- 
semberg  is  governor  of  Bohemia,  who  possesseth 
almost  a  fourth  part  of  that  country,  and  is  a  papist; 
neither  he  nor  bis  brother  hare  children :  he  beureth 
the  emperor  in  hand  to  make  him  his  heir. 

Of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  emperor  yearly  may 
have  300,000  florins. 

Out  of  Austriche  of  subsidy  and  tribute  100,000 
florins,  for  his  domains  are  alt  aold  away  and  en- 
gaged. 

Thus  all  his  revenues  make  half  a  million  of  florins. 

To  his  brothers  Maximilian  and  Ernest  he  allow- 
eth  yearly,  by  agreement  made  between  them, 
45,000  florins  apiece,  as  well  for  Austriche,  as  that 
might  hereafter  fsll  unto  them  by  the  decease  of  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  in  Tyrol,  the  which  shall  come 
to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  altogether  dependeth  on  Spain,  as 
well  in  respect  of  his  house,  as  the  education  he  re- 
ceived there,  and  the  rule  his  mother  hath  over  him 
with  the  chief  of  his  council.  He  is  utter  enemy 
to  religion,  having  well  declared  the  same  in  banish- 
ing  the  ministers  out  of  Vienna,  and  divers  other 
tomis,  where  he  goeth  about  to  plant  Jesuits. 

Of  his  subjects  greatly  misliked,  as  his  house  is 
hatefnl  to  all  Germany. 

The  archduke  Charles  holdeth  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Grats;  his  wife  is 
sister  to  the  duke  of  Bavyre,  by  whom  he  hath 
children. 

The  archduke  Ferdinand  hath  Tyrol,  and  remain- 
eth  the  most  part  at  Ilsburg.  For  bis  eldest  son  he 
hath  bought  in  Germany  a  pretty  state,  not  far  from 
Ulms;  the  second  is  a  cardinal  Now  he  is  a 
widower,  and  said  that  he  shall  marry  n  daughter  of 
the  duke  oi  Manlna. 

These  are  nncles  to  the  emperor :  besides  Maxi- 
milian and  Ernest,  he  hath  two  brothers,  the  arch- 
duke Matthias,  that  hath  a  pension  of  the  estates  of 
the  Low  Country,  and  a  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Toledo. 

In  Germany  there  are  divers  princes 
diversely  affected.    The  elector  pala- 
tine Ludovic,  a  Lutheran;  his  chief  abode  is  at 
Heidelberg. 

His  brother,  John  Casimir,  Calvinist,  at  Keisers- 
lantem,  or  Nieustadt. 

Richard  their  uncle  at  Symyers. 

During  the  life  of  the  last  elector,  Ludovic  dwelt 
at  Amberg  in  the  higher  Palatinate. 

Phih'p  Ludovic  dwelt  at  Norbouig  on  the  Danow, 
and  is  commonly  called  duke  o{. 

John  dwelleth  at  Rypont,  or  Sweybour^,  or  in 


Bergesaber  {  the  other  three  Imthren  have  no  eer> 
tain  dweUing-place.  George  John^  aon  of  Rnpert, 
count  Palatine,  dweUeth  at  Lysselsteyn. 

Augustus,  duke  and  elector  of  Prineesof 
Saxony,  remaineth  the  most  part  at  Gcnnmy. 
Dresden  on  the  Elbe ;  sometimes  at  Torge  on  Elbe, 
a  goodly  castle  fortified  by  John  Frederick.  This 
elector  is  Lutheran,  and  great  enemy  to  our  profes- 
sion ;  of  sixty  years  of  age,  half  frantic,  severe, 
governed  much  by  his  wife,  greater  exactor  than  the 
German  princes  are  wont  to  be,  and  retaineth  in  his 
service  divers  Italians;  his  eldest  son  married  of  late 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brandebourg. 

The  sons  of  John  Frederick,  captive  and  yet  in 
prison,  remain  at  Cobui^  in  East  Franeonia,  near 
the  forest  of  Turinge. 

The  sons  of  John  William  alnde  at  Tinaria  in 
Turingia. ' 

Joachim  Frederick,  son  of  John  Geotge,  elector 
of  Brandebourg,  at  Hala  in  Saxony  on  the  riv«  of 
Sain,  us  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mag- 

debourg. 

George  Frederick,  son  of  George,  dveHeth  nt 
Orsbuche  in  East  Franeonia,  or  at  Blassenbourge, 
the  which  was  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Albert  the 
warrior. 

The  elector  of  Brandenbourg,  John  George,  re- 
maineth at  Berlin  on  the  river  of  Sprea :  his  uncle 
John  dwellelh  at  Castryne  beyond  Odera,  very  strong 
both  by  the  situation,  and  fiutified. 

William  duke  of  Bavyre,  a  papist,  at  Munich  in 
Bavary,  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 

His  second  brother  Ferdinand  remaineth  moat  at 
Landshntt. 

The  third,  Ernest,  is  bishop  of  Frisinghen  and 
Hildesheim,  and  late  of  Liege. 
Julius  duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  strong  castle  of 

Wolfenbuttel  on  Oker. 

Ericke  of  Brunswick,  son  to  Magnus,  uncle  to 
Julius,  remaineth  at  Mynda,  or  where  the  rivers  of 
Werra  and  Fulda  do  join,  making  the  river  of  Vi- 
surgis  navigable. 

AVillism  duke  of  Luneburg  hath  his  being  at  Cella, 
on  the  river  Albera, 

Henry  his  brother  at  Grysom,  where,  before,  their 
uncle  Francis  was  wont  to  dwell. 

Otho  their  cousin,  duke  of  Luneburg,  inhabiteth 
Harbourg,  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  over-right  agunst 
Hamburgh. 

The  dukes  of  Pomerania,  John  Frederick  dwelleth 
at  Stetin. 

Bugeslaus,  at  Campena,  some  time  an  abbey  in 
the  county  of  Bardmse. 

Ernest  Ludovick  at  Wolgast,  on  the  river  of 
Panis  that  runneth  into  the  Baltick  sea. 

Barmin  at  Ragenwald  in  Further  Pomerania,  on 
the  borders  of  Poland  and  Prussia. 

Casimire  at  Camyn,  which  bishoprick  he  holdeth, 
either  as  administrator,  or  in  his  own  possession  and 
right. 

Ulricke  duke  of  Meckelbourg,  remaineth  most 
at  Gostrow ;  his  brother  John  Albert  dwelleth  at 
Swerin,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  court  <^  the  duke 
of  Saxon.. 
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Adolph  duke  of  Hoist  and  Dytmarch ;  his  chief 
seat  is  at  Gottorp  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 

John  his  elder  brother,  unmarried,  hath  his  abode 
at  Hadersberge :  John,  son  to  Christiem  king  of 
Denmark,  and  brother  to  the  duke  of  Hoist,  and  to 
Frederick  now  king  of  Denmark,  bishop  of  Oeselya 
and  Courland  in  LiTonia. 

William  duke  of  Juliers,  Clere,  and  Bei^en,  hath 
his  court  at  Diiaseldorp  in  the  dukedom  of  Bergense. 

William  Landgrave  of  Hesse  dwelleth  at  Cassel 
on  Fulda. 

Ludovick  at  Marpurge. 

Philip  at  Brubache  on  the  Rhine. 

George  at  Darmstadt. 

Ludovick  duke  of  Wirtenlmrge,  his  chief  house  at 

Stutgard. 

Frederick  at  Montbelgqrd; 

The  marquises  of  Bathe:  the  elder  Emest,  the 
second  Jacob,  the  third  brother  yet  younger ;  their 
chief  dwelling-place  is  at  Forsheim.  'or  at  Durlach. 

The  sons  of  Phihp  at  the  Bath  called  Baden. 

Ernest  Joachim,  prince  of  Anhalt,  at  Zerbest,  in 
the  midway  between  Magdebourg  and  Wittemberg; 
his  other  mansion  is  at  Dessau  on  Mylda,  where  he 
was  bom,  new  built  and  fortified  by  his  grandfather 
Ernest:  he  hath  besides  the  castle  of  Cathenen,  the 
which  was  the  habitation  of  Wolfgang  prince  of 
Anhalt  his  great  uncle;  Ernest  favoureth  religion. 

George  Ernest,  prince  and  earl  of  Henneberg,  at 
Schlewsing,  by  the  forest  called  Turing. 

George  duke  of  Silesia  and  Brieke,  of  the  family 
of  the  kings  of  Poland,  dwelleth  at  Brieke ;  his 
eldest  son  Joachim  Frederick  hath  married  the 
daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt ;  his  sec<md  son, 
John  George. 

Henry  duke  of  Silesia  and  Lignitz,  son  to  the 
brother  of  George,  dwelleth  at  Lignitz ;  he  hath  no 
children  alive. 

Frederick,  brother  to  Henry,  nnmarried. 

Charles  duke  <^  Mnnstcrberg  and  Olsse,  his  wife 
the  coantess  of  Sternberg  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
mnkelh  his  abode. 

Henry,  brother  to  Charles,  remaineth  at  Olsse. 

John  Frederick,  duke  of  Tescben. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lorrain,  his  chief  court  at 
Nancy. 

His  eldest  son  Henry  of  man's  estate. 

Charles  cardinal  archbishop  of  Mets. 

A  daughter  in  the  French  court. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Germany  three  electors 
bishops,  and  divers  bishops  of  great  livings. 

The  free  towns  of  greatest  importance  are  Norem- 
berg,  Auspurg,  Ulmes,  and  Strasbarg :  then  the  can- 
tons of  the  Swisses,  the  GrisiMU,  and  Valois. 

The  ^atert  troable  in  Germany  at  this  time  is 
about  the  coneordate,  farthered  by  the  duke  of 
Saxon,  and  the  count  Palatine. 

There  is  at  this  present  no  prince  in  Germany 
greatly  toward  or  redoubted. 

The  duke  Casimir's  credit  is  greatly  impaired, 
and  his  ability  small. 

The  dyet  imperial  shortly  should  be  held,  where 
the  coneordate  shall  be  urged,  collection  for  Hun- 
gary made,  and  a  king  of  Romans  named. 


The  French  king,  Henry  the  third,  pnaix 
of  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  veiy  weak 
constitution,  and  full  of  infirmities;  yet  extremely 
given  over  to  his  wanton  pleasures,  having  only  de- 
light in  dancing,  feasting,  and  entertaining  ladies, 
and  chamber-pleasures :  no  great  wit,  yet  a  comely 
behaviour  and  goodly  personage,  very  poor  through 
exacting  Inordinately  by  all  derides  of  his  snfagecta 
greatly  repining  that  revenge  and  hungry  govern- 
ment, abhorring  wars  and  all  action,  yet  daily  work- 
eth  the  ruin  of  those  he  hateth,  aa  all  of  the  religion 
and  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  doting  fondly  on  some 
he  chooseth  to  favour  extremely,  without  any  virtue 
or  cause  of  desert  in  them,  to  whom  he  giveth  pro- 
digally. His  chief  favourites  now  about  him  are 
the  duke  Joyeuse,  la  Valette,  and  monsieur  D'Au. 
The  queen-mother  ruleth  him  rather  by  policy  and 
fear  he  hath  of  her,  than  by  his  good  will ;  yet  he 
always  doth  show  great  reverence  towards  her.  The 
Guise  is  in  as  great  favour  with  him  as  ever  he  was; 
the  house  is  now  the  greatest  of  all  France,  being 
allied  to  Ferrara,  Savoy,  Lorrain,  Scotland,  and 
&TOiired  of  all  the  papists;  the  French  king  having 
his  kinswoman  to  wife,  and  divers  great  personages 
in  that  realm  of  his  house. 

The  chiefest  at  this  present  in  credit  in  court, 
whose  counsel  he  useth,  are  Villeroy,  Villaquier, 
Bellievre,  the  chancellor  and  lord  keeper,  Birague 
and  Chivemy. 

He  greatly  entertaineth  no  amity  with  any  prince, 
other  than  for  form ;  neither  is  his  friendship  other- 
wise respected  of  others,  save  in  respect  of  the  re- 
putation of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

The  pope  beareth  a  great  sway,  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  means  of  his  pensions;  and  of  the  queen- 
mother  with  the  Guise  ;  she  for  her  two  daughters, 
he  for  other  regard,  can  do  what  he  Ust  there,  or 
hinder  what  he  would  not  have  done. 

The  division  in  his  country  for  matters  of  religion 
and  state,  through  misoontentment  of  the  nobility  to 
see  strangers  advanced  to  the  greatest  charges  of 
the  realm,  the  offices  of  justice  sold,  the  treasury 
wasted,  the  people  polled,  the  country  destroyed,  hath 
bred  great  trouble,  and  like  to  see  more.  The  factitm 
between  the  house  of  Guise  against  that  of  Moot* 
morancy,  hath  gotten  great  advantage. 

At  this  present  the  king  is  about  to  restore  Dm 
Antonio  king  of  Portugal,  whereto  are  great  levies 
and  preparation. 

Francis  duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Bra-  Duke  or 
bant,  for  his  calling  and  quality  greatly  Brabwit 
(0  be  considered  as  any  prince  this  day  living,  being 
second  person  to  the  king  his  brother,  and  in  likeli- 
hood to  succeed  him.  There  is  noted  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  prince  a  quiet  mildness,  giving  satis- 
faction to  all  men;  facility  of  access  and  natural 
courtesy ;  understanding  and  speech  great  and  elo- 
quent; secrecy  more  than  commonly  is  in  the 
French  ;  from  his  youth  always  desirous  of  aeti<m, 
the  which  thing  hath  made  him  always  followed  and 
respected.  And  though  hitherto  he  hath  brought 
to  pass  no  great  purpose,  having  suffered  great  wants, 
and  resistance  both  at  home  and  abroad,  yet  by  the 
intermeddling  is  grown  to  good  ezperienee,  readi- 
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tins  and  judginent,  the  better  thereby  Rble  to  guide 
mi  govern  his  nffairs,  both  in  practice,  in  treaty,  and 
action.  Moreorer,  the  diseased  estate  of  the  world 
doth  80  concur  with  this  )iis  active  forwardness,  as 
it  giveth  him  matter  to  work  npon  :  and  he  is  the 
only  man  to  he  seen  of  all  them  in  distress,  or  de- 
sirous of  alteration.  A  matter  of  special  furtherance 
to  all  such  as  have  achieved  great  ihittgs,  when 
they  have  foand  matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

And  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  prince  in  this 
part  of  the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the 
duke,  towards  whom  they  in  distress  may  torn  their 
eyes.  We  do  plunly  see  in  the  most  eoantries  of 
Christendom  so  nnioand  and  shaken  an  estate,  as 
destreth  the  help  of  some  great  person,  to  set  to- 
gether and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder  and  out  of 
joint  Wherefore  the  presumption  is  great,  that  if 
this  prince  continue  this  his  course,  he  is  likely  to 
become  a  mighty  potentate :  for,  one  enterprise 
failing,  other  will  be  offered,  and  still  men  evil  at 
esse,  and  desirous  of  a  head  and  captain,  will  run  to 
him  that  is  fittest  to  receive  them.  Besides,  the 
French,  desirous  to  shake  off  the  civil  wars,  must 
needs  attempt  somewhat  abroad.  This  duke  first 
had  intelligence  with  the  count  Ludovic  in  king 
Charles's  days,  and  an  enterprise  to  escape  from  the 
court,  and  in  this  king's  time  joined  with  them  of 
the  religion  and  malcontents :  after  was  carried 
against  them  ;  seeketh  the  marriage  with  her 
Majesty,  so  mighty  a  princess,  as  it  were  to  marry 
might  with  his  activity. 

He  hath  had  practice  in  Germany  to  be  created 
Iting  of  Romans,  made  a  sudden  voyage  with  great 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries,  now  is  there 
again  with  better  success  than  so  soon  was  looked  for. 

The  king  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to 
Charles  the  fifth,  about  sixty  years  of 
nge,  a  prince  of  great  understanding,  subtle  and 
upiring,  diligent  and  cruel.  This  king  especially 
hath  made  his  benefit  of  the  time,  where  his  last 
attempt  on  Portugal  deserveth  exact  comnderation, 
thereby  as  by  the  workmanship  to  know  the  master. 

The  first  success  he  had  was  at  St.  Qiiintin,  where 
he  got  a  notable  hand  of  the  French ;  he  sought  to 
red.ace  the  Low  Countries  to  an  absolute  subjection. 

He  hath  kept  France  in  continual  hr<rfl,  where, 
I7  his  pensions  and  the  favour  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
Iqr  means  of  the  queen-mother  in  contemplation  of 
her  nieces,  he  beareth  great  sway.  With  the  pope 
he  is  80  linked,  as  he  may  do  what  him  list,  and 
dispose  of  thiit  authority  to  serve  his  purposes  :  as 
he  has  gotten  great  authority  in  pretending  to  pro- 
tect the  church  and  religion. 

He  possesseth  the  one  half  of  Italy,  comprehend- 
ing Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  Naples  and  Milan ; 
the  which  estates  do  yield  him  little  other  profit, 
wtc  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Spaniards  as  he 
keepeth  there  always. 

The  duke  of  Florence  relieth  greatly  upon  him, 
M  well  in  respect  of  the  state  of  Siena,  as  of  the 
port!  he  holdeth,  and  of  his  greatness.  Lucca  is 
tmder  his  protection.  Genoa,  the  one  fiictibn  at  his 
devotion,  with  their  galleys :  at  his  pension  is  most 
of  the  greatest  there. 
»ot  I.  3  b 


Spain. 


Besides  the  Low  Countries,  he  holdelh  the  French 
Comt^,  the  best  used  of  all  his  subjects,  and  Luxem- 
bourg :  the  West  Indies  furnish  him  gold  and 
silver,  the  which  he  consumeth  in  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  pensions,  and  is  greatly  in- 
debted, while  he  worketh  on  the  foundation  his 
father  laid,  to  erect  a  monarchy,  the  which  if  he 
succeed  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  he  is  likely  to 
achieve,  unless  death  do  cut  him  off. 

He  hath  one  son  of  the  years  ofvfive  by  his  lakt 
wife,  two  daughters  by  the  French  king's  sister,  two 
base  sons. 

He  hath  greatly  sought  the  marriage  of  the 

queen's  daughter  of  France,  sister  to  his  last  wife, 

and  cousin  german  removed. 

His  revenues  are  reckoned  to  amount  2?*J'1?1L. 

revfnaea  are 

to  sixteen  millions.  thouoiit  to  be 

The  chief  in  credit  with  hjm  of  mai^ 

tial  men  and  for  counsel  are  

He  maketh  account  to  have  in  continual  pay 

50,000  soldiers. 

He  maintaineth  galleys  to  the  number  of  140, 

whereof  there  are  sixty  in  Portugal,  the  rest  are  at 

Naples,  and  other  places.    Now  is  on  league  with 

the  Turk. 

D.  Antonio,  elect  king  of  Portugal,  Poringal. 
thrust  out  by  the  king  of  Spain,  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  mild  spirit,  sober  and  discreet : 
he  is  now  in  France,  where  he  hath  levied  soldiers, 
whereof  part  are  embarked,  hoping  by  the  favour 
of  that  king,  and  the  good-will  the  Portugals  do 
bear  him,  to  be  restored  again.  He  holdeth  the 
Torges,  and  the  East-Indians  yet  remain  well  affected 
to  him,  a  case  of  itself  deserving  the  considering  and 
relief  of  all  other  princes.  Besides  in  his  person, 
his  election  to  be  noted  with  the  title  he  claimeth 
very  singular,  and  seldom  the  like  seen,  being 
chosen  of  all  the  people ;  the  great  dangers  he  hath 
escaped  likewise  at  sundry  limes. 

The  king  of  Poland,  Stephen  Ba- 
toaye,  a  baron  of  Hungary,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Turk  chosen  king  of  the  Pollacks, 
after  the  escape  made  by  the  French  king;  a  prince 
of  the  greatest  value  and  courage  of  any  at  this  day, 
of  competent  years,  sufficient  vrisdom,  the  which  he 
hath  showed  in  the  siege  of  panske,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Muscovite. 

The  Hungarians  could  be  content  to  exchange 
the  emperor  for  him.  The  Bohemians  likewise 
wish  him  in  the  stead  of  the  other.  He  were  like  to 
attain  to  the  empire,  were  not  that  mortal  enmity 
between  those  two  nations  as  could  not  agree  in  one 
subjection. 

Straight  upon  his  election  he  married  the  Infant 
of  Poland,  somewhat  in  years  and  crooked,  only  to 
content  the  Pollacks,  but  never  com panied  with  her. 
He  doth  tolerate  there  all  religions,  himself  heareth 
the  mass,  but  is  not  thought  to  be  a  papist :  he  had 
a  great  part  of  his  education  in  Turkey,  after  served 
the  last  emperor. 

Frederick  the  seemd,  of  forty-eight 
years,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway ; 
his  wife  Sophia,  daughter  to  Vlricke  duke  of 
Hechelebonrg,  by  whom  he  hath  six  children,  four 
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'dangbters  and  two  sons,  Christiamis  and  Ulricas, 
the  eldest  of  five  yean  of  age. 

The  chiefest  about  bini»  Nicolas  Cose  his  chan- 
eeUor,  in  whose  counsel  he  doth  much  repose. 

He  hath  always  800  hone  about  bis  cow^  to 
whom  he  giveth  ten  dollars  the  moi^. 

His  father  deceased  in  the  year  15A9,  after  which 
he  had  wan  ten  years  space  with  the  Swede,  which 
gaTe  him  occasion  to  arm  by  sea.  His  navy  is  six 
gteat  ships  of*  1 500  ton,  and  fifteen  smaller,  ten 
galleys  which  snil  to  pass  the  Straits. 

His  revenues  grow  chiefly  in  customs,  and  such 
living  AS  were  in  the  hands  of  the  abbeys,  and 
bishops,  whereby  he  is  greatly  enriched :  his  chief 
haven  is  Copenhagen,  where  always  his  navy  lieth. 

His  brother  John,  duke  of  Hoist  in  Jutland, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Inferior 
Saxony. 

Magnus,  his  other  brother,  bishop  of  Courland, 
married  the  daughter  of  die  Muscovite's  brother. 

The  chiefest  wan  that  the  king  of  Denmark  hath 
is  widi  Sweden,  widi  whom  now  he  hath  peace. 
The  duke  of  Hoist  is  uncle  to  the  king  now  reign- 
ing }  they  make  often  alliances  with  Scotland. 

.  John,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gus- 

tavns. 

This  Gustavus  had  four  sons,  Erick,  John,  Mag- 
nus, Charles. 


Erick  married  a  soldier's  daughter,  by  whom  he 
had  divers  children,  and  died  in  prison. 

John,  now  king,  married  the  sister  of  Sigismcmd 
late  king  of  Polsnd. 

Magnus  bestraught  of  his  wits. 

Charles  married  a  daughter  of  the  Palsgrave. 

Five  daugfaten  of  Gustavus. 

Katherine  married  to  the  eari  of  East-FriselancL 

Anne  to  one  of  the  Palsgraves. 

Cicilift  to  the  marquis  of  Baden. 

Sophia  to  the  duke  of  Inferior  Saxony. 

Elisabeth  to  the  duke  of  Mecleburg. 

This  prince  is  of  no  great  force  nor  wealth,  but  of 
late  hath  increased  his  navigation  by  reason  of  the 
wan  between  him  and  the  Dane,  the  which,  the 
wars  ceasing,  they  hardly  maintain. 

The  Muscovite  emperor  of  Russia, 
John  Basil,  of  threesccav  yean  of  age, 
in  league  and  amity  with  no  prince ;  aWays  at  wan 
with  the  Tartarians,  and  now  with  the  Pollake. 

He  is  advised  by  no  council,  bnt  govemeth  alto> 
gether  like  a  tyrant  He  hath  one  son  of  thirty 
yean  of  age.  Not  Img  sithenee  this  prince  deposed 
himself,  and  set  in  his  |daoe  a  Tartar,  whom  he  re- 
moved again.  Of  late  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rtune, 
giving  some  hope  to  submit  himself  to  that  see. 
Their  religion  is  nearest  the  Greek  church,  fall  of 
sapentition  and  idolatry. 


MR.  BACON'S  DISCOURSE 

IH  THt 

PRAISE  OF  HIS  SOVEREIGN. 


No  praise  of  magnanimity,  nor  of  love,  nor  of 
knowledge,  can  intercept  her  praise,  that  planteth 
and  nourisheth  magnanimity  by  ber  example,  love 
by  her  person,  and  knowledge  by  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  her  times.  And  if  these  rich  pieces  be 
so  fair  unset,  what  are  they  set,  and  set  in  all  per- 
fection f  Magnanimity  no  doubt  consisteth  in  con- 
tempt of  peril,  in  contempt  of  profit,  and  in  meriting 
of  the  times  wherein  one  liveth.  For  contempt  of 
peril,  see  a  lady  that  eometh  to  a  crown  after  the 
experience  of  some  adverse  fi>rtnne,  which  for  tiie 
moat  part  extenuateOi  the  mind,  and  maketh  it  ap- 
prehensive of  fears.  Mo  sooner  she  taketh  the 
sceptre  into  her  sacred  hands,  but  she  putteth  on  a 
resolution  to  make  the  greatest,  the  most  important, 
the  most  dangerous  that  can  be  in  a  state,  the  alter- 
ation of  religion.  This  she  doth,  not  after  a 
sovereignty  established  and  continued  by  sundry 
years,  when  custom  might  have  bred  in  her  people 
a  more  absolute  obedience ;  when  trial  of  her  ser- 
vants might  have  made  her  more  assured  whom  to 
employ  {  when  the  reputation  of  her  policy  and 
virtue  might  have  made  her  government  rcdpubted : 


bat  at  the  very  entrance  of  her  reign,  when  she  was 
green  in  authority,  her  servants  scant  known  unto 
her,  the  adverse  psrt  not  weakened,  her  own  part 
not  confirmed.  Neither  doth  she  reduce  or  reunite 
her  realm  to  the  religion  of  the  states  about  ber, 
that  the  evil  inclination  of  the  subject  might  be 
countervailed  by  the  good  correspondence  in  foreign 
parts :  but  contrariwise,  she  introduceth  a  religim 
exterminated  and  persecuted  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Her  proceeding  herein  is  not  by  degrees  and 
by  stealth,  bat  absolnte  and  at  once.  Was  she  en- 
couraged thereto  by  the  strength  she  found  in  leagues 
and  alliances  with  great  and  potent  confederates? 
No,  but  she  found  her  realm  in  wars  with  her  near- 
est and  mightiest  neighbours.  She  stood  single  and 
alone,  and  in  league  only  with  one,  that  after  the 
people  of  her  nation  had  made  his  wars,  left  her  to 
make  her  own  peace :  one  that  could  never  be  by 
any  solicitatioa  moved  to  renew  the  treaties;  and 
one  that  since  hath  proceeded  from  doubtful  terms 
of  amity  to  the  highest  acts  of  hostility.  Tet,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  so  great,  the  support  ao 
weak,  the  season  so  improper ;  yet,  I  s^,  beeansv 
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it  wu  a  religion  wherein  she  was  nourished  and 
brought  op;  8  religion  that  freed  her  subjects  from 
pretence  of  foreign  powers,  and  indeed  the  trae  re- 
ligion ;  she  broaght  to  pass  this  great  work  with  sno- 
cess  worthy  so  noble  a  resolatioD.  See  a  queen  tiiat, 
when  a  deep  and  secret  conspiracy  was  plotted  against 
her  sacred  person,  practised  subtile  instruments, 
embraced  by  violentand  desperate  humours,  strength- 
ened and  bound  by  vows  and  sacraments,  and  the 
same  was  revealed  unto  her,  (and  yet  the  nature  of 
the  affairs  required  farther  ripening  before  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  of  the  parties,)  was  content  to  put 
herself  into  the  guard  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
her  own  prudence^  to  faave  aome  of  the  coupiraton 
in  her  eyei,  to  suffer  them  to  approach  to  her  per- 
son, to  t^k e  a  petition  of  the  hand  that  was  conjured 
fer  her  death;  and  that  with  such  majesty  of  coun- 
tenance, tneh  mildness  and  serenity  of  gesture,  such 
art  and  impression  of  words,  as  had  been  sufficient 
to  have  represt  and  bound  the  hand  of  a  conspirator, 
if  he  had  not  been  discovered-  Lastly,  see  a  queen, 
that  when  her  realm  was  to  have  been  invaded  by 
an  army,  the  preparation  whereof  was  like  the  travel 
of  an  elephant,  the  provisions  ttere  infinite,  the  set- 
ting forth  whereof  was  the  terror  and  wonder  of 
Europe;  it  was  not  seen  that  her  chear,  her  feshion, 
her  ordinary  manner  was  any  thing  altered :  not  a 
elond  of  that  storm  did  appear  in  that  countenance 
wherein  peace  doth  ever  shine  ;  but  with  excellent 
■ssoranee,  and  advised  securi^,  she  inspired  her 
eonncj],  animated  her  noUlity,  redoaUed  the  eour- 
*^  of  her  people,  still  having  thig  noble  ^>pre- 
hetifion,  not  only  that  she  would  emnmnnicate  her 
ftMTtune  with  them,  but  that  it  was  she  that  would 
jvotect  them,  and  not  they  her :  which  she  testified 
by  no  less  demonstration  than  her  presence  in  camp. 
Therefore,  that  magnanimity  that  neither  feareth 
greatness  of  alteration,  nor  the  views  of  conspirators, 
nor  the  power  of  enemy,  is  more  than  heroical. 

For  contempt  of  profit,  consider  her  offers,  con- 
sider her  purchases.  She  hath  reigned  in  a  most 
populous  and  wealthy  peace,  her  people  greatly 
noltiplied,  wealthily  appointed,  and  singularly  de- 
voted. She  wanted  not  the  example  of  the  power 
of  her  arms  in  the  memorable  voyages  and  invasions 
prospercMisly  made  and  achieved  sundry  her  no- 
ble pn^eniton.  She  had  not  wanted  pretences,  as 
well  of  claim  and  right,  as  of  quarrel  and  revenge. 
She  hath  reigned  daring  the  minority  of  some  of 
her  neighbour  princes,  and  dnring  the  factions  and 
divisions  of  their  people  npon  deep  and  irreconcila- 
We  quarrels,  and  diuing  the  embracing  greatness  of 
some  one  that  hath  made  himself  so  weak  through 
too  much  burthen,  as  others  are  through  decay  of 
Urength;  and  yet  see  her  sitting  as  it  were  within 
the  compass  of  her  sands.  Scotland,  that  doth  as 
it  Were  eclipse  her  island;  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  which  for  wealth,  commodity  of 
traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  were  most  meet  to  be 
uinexed  to  this  crown ;  she  left  the  possessions  of 
^e  one,  and  refused  the  sovereignty  of  the  other : 
M  that  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  her  means, 
Ae  justness  of  her  pretences,  and  the  rareness  of 
kcr  (^iportnaity ;  the  bath  continued  her  first  mind, 
2  b3 


she  hath  made  the  possessions  which  she  received 
the  limits  of  her  dominions,  and  the  world  the  limits 
of  her  name,  by  a  peace  that  hath  stained  all  victories. 

For  her  merits,  who  doth  not  acknowledge,  that  she 
hath  been  as  a  star  of  most  fortunate  influence  upon 
the  age  wherein  she  hath  shined  ?  Shall  we  speak 
of  merit  of  clemency  P  or  merit  of  beneficence  ? 
Where  shall  a  man  take  the  most  proper  and  natural 
trial  of  her  royal  clemency  P  Will  it  best  appear 
in  the  injuries  that  were  done  unto  her  before  she 
attained  the  crown  P  or  after  she  is  seated  in  her 
throne?  or  that  the  commonwealth  is  incorporated 
m  her  peratm  P  Then  clemency  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tkn,  as  a  dangerous  encounter  of  justice  and  policy. 
And  therefore,  who  did*ever  note  that  she  did  relent 
after  that  sbe  was  estaUished  in  her  kingdom,  of 
the  wrongs  done  nnto  her  former  estate  ?  Who  doth 
not  remember  how  she  did  revenge  the  rigour  and 
rudeness  of  her  jailer  by  a  word,  and  that  no  bitter 
but  salt,  and  such  as  showed  rather  the  excellency 
of  her  wit  than  any  impression  of  her  wrong  P  Yea, 
and  farther,  is  it  not  so  manifest,  that  since  her 
reign,  notwithstanding  the  principle  that  princes 
should  not  neglect,  "  That  the  commonwealth's 
wrong  is  included  in  themselves;"  yet  when  it  is 
qaestion  of  drawing  the  sword,  there  is  ever  a  con- 
flict between  the  justice  of  her  place,  joined  with  the 
necessity  of  her  state  and  her  royal  clemency,  which 
ai  a  sovereign  and  precious  balm,  eontinualfy  dis- 
tilleth  from  her  fair  hands,  and  &Ueth  into  the  wounds 
of  many  that  have  ineorred  the  offence  of  her  law. 

Now,  for  her  beneficence,  what  kind  of  per8<Hu 
faave  breathed  dnring  her  most  happy  reign,  but 
have  had  the  benefit  of  her  virtues  coiveyed  nnto 
themP  Take  a  view,  and  consider,  whether  they 
have  not  extended  to  subjects,  to  neighbours,  to  re~ 
mote  strangers,  yea,  to  her  greatest  enemies.  For 
her  subjects,  where  shall  we  begin  in  such  a  maze 
of  benefits  as  presenteth  itself  to  remembrance  P 
Shall  we  speak  of  the  purging  away  of  the  dross  of 
religion,  the  heavenly  treasure ;  or  that  of  money, 
the  earthly  treasure  ?  The  greater  was  touched  be- 
fore, and  the  latter  deserveth  not  to  be  forgotten.  For 
who  believeth  not,  that  knoweth  any  thing  in  matter 
of  estate,  of  the  great  absurdities  and  frauds  that  arise 
of  divorcing  the  leg^  estimatim  of  moneys  from  the 
general,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  natural  estimation  of 
metals,  and  again  of  the  uncertainty  and  wavering 
values  of  coins,  a  very  labyrinth  of  cosenages  and 
abuse,  yet  such  as  great  princes  have  made  their  profit 
of  towards  their  own  people.  Pass  on  from  the  mint 
to  the  revenue  and  receipts :  there  shall  yon  find, 
no  raising  of  rents,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of 
prices  and  the  usage  of  times;  but  the  over  value, 
besides  a  reasonable  fine  left  for  the  relief  of  tenants 
and  reward  of  servants ;  no  raising  of  customs,  not- 
withstanding her  continual  charges  of  setting  to  the 
sea ;  no  extremity  taken  of  forfeiture  and  penal  laws, 
means  used  by  some  kings  for  the  gathering  of  great 
treasures.  A  few  forfeitures,  indeed,  not  taken  to 
her  own  purse,  but  set  over  to  some  others  for  the 
trial  only,  whether  gain  could  bring  those  laws  to 
be  well  executed,  which  the  ministers  of  justice  did 
neglect.    But  after  it  .was  found,  that  only  compos- 
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siom  vere  used,  and  (he  law  never  the  nearer  the 
execution,  the  coone  was  straight  suppressed  and 
.discontinued.  Yea,  there  have  been  made  laws  more 
than  one  in  her  time  for  the  restraint  of  the  rez- 
ations  of  informers  and  inomoten:  nar,  a  course 
taken  by  her  own  direction  for  the  repealing  of  all 
heary  and  snared  lawsi  if  it  had  not  been  crossed 
by  those  to  vhom  the  benefit  should  have  redoanded. 
-There  shall  yon  find  no  new  taxes,  impositions,  nor 
devices;  but  the  benevolence  of  the  subject  freely 
offered  by  aasent  of  parliament,  according  to  the 
ancient  rates,  and  with  great  moderation  in  assess- 
ment; and  not  8o  only,  but  some  new  forms  of  con- 
tribution offered  likewise  by  the  subject  in  parlia- 
ment; and  the  demonstratidh  of  their  devotion  only 
accepted,  but  the  thing  never  pat  in  ure.  There 
shall  you  find  loans,  bat  honourably  answered  and 
paid,  as  it  were  the  contract  of  a  private  man.  To 
conclude,  there  shall  yon  find  monies  levied  upon 
failts  of  land,  alienation,  though  not  of  the  ancient 
patrimony,  yet  of  the  rich  and  commodious  pur- 
rhases  and  perquisites  of  the  crown  only,  because 
she  will  not  be  grievous  and  hnrdensome  to  the 
people.  This  treasure,  so  innocently  levied,  so 
honourably  gathered  and  raised,  with  such  tender- 
ness to  the  subject,  without  any  baseness  or  dryness 
at  all ;  how  hath  it  been  expended  and  employed? 
Where  he  the  wasteful  buildings,  and  the  exorbitant 
and  prodigal  donatives,  the  sumptuons  dissipations 
in  pleasures,  and  vain  ostentations,  which  we  fmd 
have  exhausted  the  coffers  of  so  many  kings?  It  is 
the  honour  of  her  house,  the  royal  remunerating  of 
her  servants,  the  preservation  of  her  people  and 
«late,  the  protection  of  her  suppliants  and  allies,  the 
encounter,  breaking,  and  defeating  the  enemies  of 
her  realm,  that  hath  been  the  only  pores  and  pipes 
-whereby  the  treasure  hath  issued.  Hath  it  been 
the  sinews  of  ablessed  and  prosperoas  peacep  Hath 
she  bought  her  peace?  Hath  she  lent  the  king  of 
Spain  money  upon  some  cavillation  not  to  be  re- 
peated, and  so  bought  his  favour  P  And  hath  she 
given  large  pensions  to  corrupt  his  council?  No, 
but  she  hath  used  the  most  honourable  diversion  of 
troubles  that  can  1>e  in  the  world.  She  hath  kept 
the  fire  from  her  own  walls  by  seeking  to  quench 
it  in  her  neighbours.  That  poor  brand  of  the  state 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  other  of  the  crown  of  France 
that  remaineth,  had  been  in  ashes  but  for  the  ready 
fountain  of  her  continual  benignity .  For  the  honour 
of  her  house  it  is  well  known,  that  almost  the  uni- 
Tersal  manners  of  the  times  doth  incline  to  a  certain 
parsimony  and  dryness  in  that  kind  of  expense  i  yet 
she  retaineth  the  ancient  magnificence,  the  allowance 
as  Aill,  the  charge  greater  than  in  time  of  her  father^ 
or  any  king  bef<cve :  the  books  appear,  the  compu- 
tatitm'wiH  not  flatter.  And  for  the  remunerating 
and  rewarding  of  her  servants,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  court,  let  a  mnn  cast  and  sum  up  all  the  books  : 
of  gifts,  fee-farms,  tenses,  and  custodies  that  have 
passed  her  bountiful  hands.  Let  him  consider 
again  what  a  number  of  commodtoua  and  gainful 
ofRces  heretofore  bestowed  npon  men  of  other  edu- 
cation and  profession,  have  been  withdrawn  and 
conferred,  upon  her  court.    Let  him  remember,  what 


a  number  of  other  gifts  disguised  by  other  names, 
but  in  effect  as  good  as  money '  given  oat  of  her 
coffers,  have  been  granted  by  her }  and  he  will  con- 
clude, that  her  royal  mind  is  far  above  her  meant. 
The  other  benefits  of  her  iwlitic,  clement,  and  gra- 
cious goremment  towards  the  subjects  are  without 
number ;  the  state  of  justice  good,  notwithstanding 
the  great  aubtilty  and  humorous  affections  of  these 
times;  the  security  of  peace  greater  than  can  be 
described  by  that  verse : 

"  Tntiu  boi  etenim  nira  perambalat; 
Nutrit  run  Ceres,  almaque  Fauatitas." 

Or  that  other, 

"  Gondii  quisque  diem  eoHibus  ia  suU." 

The  opulency  of  the  peace  such,  as  if  you  have  re- 
spect, to  take  one  sign  for  many,  to  the  number  of 
fair  houses  that  have  been  built  since  her  reign,  as 
Augustus  said,  "  that  he  had  received  the  city  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;"  so  she  may  say,  she 
received  it  a  realm  of'cottages,  and  hath  made  it  a 
realm  of  palaces :  the  state  of  traffic  great  and  rich : 
the  customs,  notwithstanding  these  wars  and  inter- 
ruptions, not  fallen :  many  profitable  trades,  many 
honourable  discoveries:  and  lastly,  to  make  an  end 
where  no  end  is,  the  shipping  of  this  realm  so  ad- 
vanced and  made  so  mighty  and  potent,as  this  island 
is  become,  as  the  natural  site  thereof  deserved,  the 
lady  of  the  sea  ;  a  point  of  so  high  consequence,  as 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  commandment  of  the 
sea  is  an  abridgement  or  a  quintessence  of  a  uni- 
versal monarchy. 

This  and  much  more  halh  she  merited  of  her  sub- 
jects: now  to  set  forth  the  merit  of  her  neighbonrs 
and  the  states  about  her.  It  seemeth  the  things  have 
made  themselves  purveyws  of  cimtinuaU  new,  and 
noble  occasions  for  her  to  show  them  benignity,  and 
that  the  fires  of  troubles  abroad  have  been  ordained 
to  be  as  lights  and  tapers  to  make  her  virtue  and 
magnanimity  more  apparent.  For  when  that  one, 
stranger  bom,  the  family  or  Guise,  being  as  a  hastjr 
weed  sprung  up  in  a  night,  had  spread  itself  to  a 
greatness,  not  civil  but  seditious;  a  greatness,  not  of 
encounter  of  the  ancient  nobility,  not  of  pre-eminency 
in  the  favourof  kings,  and  not  remissof  affairs  from 
kings ;  but  a  greatness  of  innovation  in  state,  of 
usurpations  of  authority,  of  affecting  of  crowns;  and 
that  accordingly,  under  colour  of  consanguinity  and 
religion,  they  had  brought  French  forces  into  Scot- 
land, in  the  alisence  of  their  king  and  queen  being 
within  their  usurped  tutele;  and  that  the  ancient 
nobility  of  this  realm,  seeing  the  imminent  danger 
of  reducing  that  kingdom  under  the  tyranny  o! 
foreigners  and  their  faction,  had,  according  to  the 
good  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  prayed 
her  neighbourly  succours :  she  undertook  the  action, 
expelled  the  strangers,  restored  the  nobility  to  their 
degree.  And  lest  any  man  should  think  her  intent 
was  to  unnestle  ill  neighbours,  and  not  to  aid  good 
neighbours,  or  that  she  was  readier  to  restore  what 
was  invaded  by  others  than  to  render  what  was  in 
her  own  hands;  see  if  the  time  provided  not  a  new 
occasion  afterwards,  when  through  their  own  divi- 
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lions,  williout  the  intermtBe  of  strangers,  her  Torcn 
were  again  sotight  and  required  j  she  forsook  them 
not,  prevailed  so  far  aa  to  be  possessed  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  principnl  strength  of  that  kingdom, 
with  peace,  incontinenlly,  without  cunctations  or 
cavillalioDS,  the  preambles  of  a  wavering  faith,  she 
rendered  with  nil  honour  and  security  ;  and  his  per- 
son to  safe  and  faithful  hands ;  and  so  ever  after 
during  his  minority  continued  his  principal  guardian 
and  protector.  In  the  time  and  between  the  two 
occasions  of  Scotland,  when  the  same  faction  of 
Guise,  covered  still  with  pretence  of  religion,  and 
strengthened  by  the' desire  of  retaining  government 
in  the  qneen-mother  of  France,  had  raised  and  moved 
civil  wars  in  that  kingdom,  only  to  extirpate  the 
ancient  nobility,  by  shocking  them  one  against 
another,  and  to  waste  that  realm  as  a  candle  which 
is  lighted  at  both  ends:  and  that  those  of  the  reli- 
gion, being  near  of  the  Uood-royal,  and  otherwise 
of  the  greatest  house  in  France,  and  great  officers  of 
the  eroarn  opposed  themselves  only  ngtiinst  their  in- 
solency,  and  to  their  supports  called  in  her  aid, 
giving  unto  them  Newhaven  for  a  place  of  security: 
see  wilh  what  alacrity,  in  tender  regard  towards  the 
fortune  of  that  young  king,  whose  name  was  uNed 
to  the  suppliants  of  his  strength,  she  embraced  the 
enterprise;  and  by  their  support  and  reputation  the 
tame  party  suddenly  made  great  proceedings,  nnd  in 
conclusion  made  their  peace  as  they  would  them- 
selves: and  although  they  joined  themselves  against 
her,  and  performed  the  parts  rather  of  good  patriots 
than  of  good  confederates,  and  that  after  great  de- 
monstration of  valour  in  her  subjects.  For  as  the 
French  will  to  this  day  report,  specially  by  the  great 
mortality  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  rather  be- 
cause it  is  known  she  did  never  much  affect  (he 
holding  of  that  town  to  her  own  use  ;  it  was  left, 
and  her  forces  withdrawn,  yet  did  that  nothing 
diminish  her  merit  of  the  crown,  and  namely  of  that 
party  who  recovered  by  it  such  strength,  »s  by  that 
and  no  other  thing  they  subsisted  long  after:  and 
lest  that  any  should  sinisterly  and  maliciously  inter- 
pret that  she  did  nourish  those  divisions ;  who  know- 
eth  not  what  faithful  advice,  continual  and  earnest 
solicitation  she  used  by  her  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters to  the  French  kings  successively,  and  to  their 
mother,  to  move  them  to  keep  their  edicts  of  pacifi- 
cation, to  retain  their  own  authority  and  greatness 
by  the  onion  of  her  subjects  P  Which  counsel,  if  it 
had  been  as  happily  followed,  as  it  was  prudently 
and  aincerely  given,  France  at  this  day  had  been  a 
most  floorishing  kingdom,  which  now  is  a  theatre  of 
misery.  And  now  at  last,  when  the  said  house  of 
Guise  being  one  of  the  whips  of  God,  whereof  them- 
selves are  but  the  cords,  and  Spain  the  stock,  had  br 
their  infinite  aspiring  practices  wrought  the  miracles 
of  states,  to  make  a  king  in  possession  long  estab- 
lished to  play  again  for  his  crown,  without  any  title 
of  a  competitor,  without  any  inv^ion  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  yea,  without  any  combination  in  sohslance  of 
a  blood-royal  or  nobility ;  but  only  by  furring  in 
audacious  persons  into  sundry  governments,  and  by 
making  the  populace  of  towns  drunk  with  seditious 
preachers :  and  that  king  Henry  the  third,  awaked 


by  those  pressing  dangers^  was  compelled  to  execute 
the  duke  of  Guise  without  ceremony ;  and  yet  neTer" 
theless  found  the  despair  of  so  many  persons  embark- 
ed and  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  so  violent,  as  the 
fltime  thereby  was  little  assuaged;  so  that  be  was 
enforced  to  implore  her  aids  and  succours  :  consider 
how  benign  care  and  good  correspondence  she  gave 
to  the  distressed  requests  of  that  king  ;  and  he  soon 
after  being,  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  a  wretched 
Jacobin  lifted  up  against  the  sacred  person  of  his 
natural  sovereign,  taken  away,  not  wherein  the 
criminous  blood  of  Guise,  but  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  hath  often  spilled  by  instigation  of  him 
and  his  house  was  revenged,  and  that  Ais  worthy 
gentleman  who  reigneth  come  to  the  crown  t  it  wilt 
not  be  forgotten  by  so  grateful  a  king,  nor  by  so 
observing  an  age,  how  ready,  how  opportune  and 
reasonable,  how  royal  and  sufficient  her  suecoan 
were,  whereby  she  enlarged  him  at  that  time,  and 
preferred  him  to  his  belter  fortune  :  and  ever  since 
in  those  tedious  wars,  wherein  he  hath  to  do  with  a 
hydra,  or  a  monster  with  many  heads,  she  hath 
supported  him  with  treasure,  with  forces,  and  with 
employment  of  one  that  she  favoureth  most.  What 
shall  I  speak  of  the  offering  of  Don  Anthony  to  his 
fortnne ;  a  devoted  catholic,  only  commended  unto 
her  by  his  oppressed  state  P  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
great  storm  of  a  mighty  invasion,  not  of  preparation; 
but  in  act,  by  the  Turk  upon  the  king  of  Poland, 
lately  dissipated  only  by  the  beams  of  her  reputa- 
tion ;  which  with  the  Grand  Signor  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  slates  of  Europe  put  together  P  But 
let  me  rest  upon  the  honourable  and  continnal  aid 
and  relief  she  hath  gotten  to  the  distressed  and  de- 
solate people  of  the  Low  Countries ;  a  people  recom- 
mended unto  her  by  ancient  confederacy  and  daily 
intercourse,  by  their  cause  so  innocent,  and  their 
fortune  so  lamentable.  And  yet  notwithstanding,  to 
keep  the  conformity  of  her  own  proceeding  never 
stained  with  the  least  note  of  ambition  or  mahce, 
she  refused  the  sovereignty  of  divers  of  those  goodly 
provinces  offered  unto  her  with  great  instance,  to 
have  been  accepted  with  great  contentment  both  of 
her  own  people  and  others,  and  justly  to  be  derived 
either  in  respect  of  the  hostility  of  Spain,  or  in  re- 
spect of  the  conditions,  liberties,  and  privileges  of 
those  subjects,  and  without  charge,  danger,  and 
offence  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  [Hirtisans.  She 
hath  taken  upon  her  their  defence  and  protection 
without  any  farther  avail  or  profit  unto  herself,  than 
the  honour  and  merit  of  her  benignity  to  the  people 
that  hath  been  pursued  by  their  natural  king  only 
upon  passion  and  wrath,  in  such  sort  that  he  doth 
consume  his  means  upon  revenge.  And,  having  to 
verify  that  which  1  said,  that  her  merits  have  ex- 
tended to  her  greatest  enemies;  let  it  be  remember- 
ed what  hath  passed  in  that  matter  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  her:  how  in  the  Iwginning  of 
the  troubles  there,  she  gave  and  imparted  to  him 
faithful  and  friendly  advice  touching  the  course  that 
was  to  be  taken  for  quieting  and  appeasing  of  them. 
Then  she  interposed  herself  to  most  just  and  reason- 
able  capitulations,  wherein  always  should  have  lieen 
preserved  unto  him  as  ample  iaterest,  jurisdiction, 
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and  saperiority  in  thoee  coantries  as  he  in  right 
eould  claim,  or  a  prince  well-minded  would  seek  to 
have  :  and,  which  is  the  greatest  point,  she  did  by 
her  adrice,  credit,  and  policy,  and  all  good  means, 
intermpt  and  appeaeh,  that  the  sai^e  people  by  de- 
spair should  not  utterly  alien  and  distract  themselTes 
from  the  obedience  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  cast 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger :  insomuch, 
that  it  ia  most  true,  that  she  did  ever  persuade  the 
duke  of  Aujou  from  that  action,  notwitlislanding  the 
affection  she  bare  to  that  duke,  and  the  obstinacy 
which  she  saw  daily  growing  in  the  king  of  Spain. 
Lastly,  to  touch  the  mighty  general  merit  of  this 
queen,  bear  in  mind,  that  her  benignity  and  bene- 
ficence hath  been  as  large  as  the  oppression  and 
ambition  of  Spain.  For  to  begin  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  pretended  apostolic  see  is  become 
but  a  donative  cell  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  the 
vicar  of  Christ  is  become  the  king  of  Spain's  chap- 
lain I  he  parteth  the  coming  in  of  the  new  pope,  fix 
the  breasure  of  the  old :  he  was  wont  to  ezdude  bat 
some  two  or  three  cardinals,  and  to  leave  the  election 
of  the  rest  i  but  now  he  doth  include,  and  present 
directly  some  small  number,  all  incapable  and  in- 
compatible with  the  conclave,  put  in  only  for  colour, 
except  one  or  two.  The  states  of  Italy,  they  be  like 
little  quillets  of  freehold  being  intermixed  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  honour  or  lordship :  France  is  turned 
upside  down,  the  subject  against  the  king,  cut  and 
mangled  infinitely,  a  country  of  Rodamonts  and  Roy- 
telets,  formers  of  the  ways :  Portugal  usurped  by 
no  other  title  than  strength  and  vicinity :  the  Low 
Coantries  warred  upon,  because  he  seeketh,  not  to 
possess  them,  for  they  were  possessed  by  him  before, 
but  to  plant  there  an  absolnte  and  martial  govern- 
ment and  to  suppress  their  liberties :  the  like  at 
this  day  attempted  upon  Arragon :  the  poor  Indies, 
whereas  the  christian  religion  generally  brought 
enfranchisement  of  slaves  in  all  places  where  itcame, 
in  a  contrary  course  are  brought  from  freemen  to 
be  slaves,  and  slaves  of  most  miserable  condition  : 
sundry  trains  and  practices  of  this  king's  ambition 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland,  the  east  towns,  are 
not  unknown.  Then  it  is  her  government,  and  her 
government  alone,  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and 
fort  of  all  Europe,  which  hath  lett  this  proud  nation 
from  ovemmning  all.  If  any  state  be  yet  free  from 
his  factions  erected  in  the  bowels  thereof ;  if  there 
be  any  state  wherein  this  faction  is  erected,  that  is 
not  yet  fired  with  civil  troubles ;  if  there  be  any  state 
under  his  protection  upon  whom  he  usurpeth  not ;  if 
there  be  any  snbject  to  him  that  enjoyeth  moderate 
liberty,  upon  whom  he  tynnnizeth  not :  let  them  all 
know,  it  is  by  the  mercy  of  thia  renowned  queen,  that 
standeth  between  them  and  their  misfortunes.  These 
be  some  of  the  beams  of  noble  and  radiant  magnani- 
mity, in  cmitempt  of  peril  which  so  manifestly,  in 
contempt  of  profit  which  so  many  admire,  and  in 
merit  of  the  world  which  so  many  include  in  them- 
selves; set  forth  in  my  simplicity  of  speech  with 
much  loss  of  lustre,  but  with  near  approach  of  truth ; 
as  the  sun  is  seen  in  the  water. 
AMnons.  ***  pss8  to  the  excellencies  of 

herperson:  theview.of themwht^yand 


not  severally,  do  make  so  sweet  a  wonder,  as  I  fear 
to  divide  them.  Again,  nobility  extracted  out  of  the 
royal  and  victorious  line  of  the  kings  of  England ; 
yea,  both  roses,  white  and  red,  do  as  well  floDrisb 
in  her  nobtlt^  as  in  her  beanty,  as  bealtli,  such  as 
was  like  she  should  have  that  was  brooght  forth  by 
two  of  the  most  goodly  princes  of  the  world,  in  the 
strength  of  their  years,  in  the  heat  of  their  love ; 
that  hath  been  injured  neither  with  an  over-liberal 
nor  over-curious  diet,  that  hath  not  been  sustained 
by  an  umbratUe  life  still  under  the  roof,  but  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  pure  and  open  air,  that  still 
retaineth  flower  and  vigour  of  youth.  For  the  beauty 
and  many  graces  of  her  presence,  what  colours  are 
fine  enough  for  such  a  pottrailore  P  let  no  light  poet 
be  used  for  such  a  description^  but  the  chastest  and 
the  n^alest: 

Of  h«r  gait ;      Et  vera  iDcestn  patuit  Des. 

Of  ber  voice ;    Nec  vox  homineni  sooBt. 

Of  ber  eye ;      Et  IkIos  ocuUs  afflarit  honores. 

Of  her  colour ;  lodum  Mmguiaeo  velati  violaverit  catn 

Si  quis  ebur. 
Of  her  neck ;     Et  roiea  cervice  refaliiL 
Of  her  breast ;  Veite  nnua  coUecta  finentei. 
Ofber  hair;     AmbroaRque  come  divinnm  vertke 
,  odorent 

Spiravere. 

If  this  be  presumption,  let  him  bear  the  blame 
that  owneth  the  verses.  What  shall  I  speak  of  her 
rare  qualities  of  compliment ;  which  as  they  be 
excellent  in  the  things  themselves,  so  they  have 
slways  besides  somewhat  of  a  queen :  and  as  queens 
use  shadows  and  veils  with  their  rich  apparel ;  rae- 
thinks  in  all  her  qualities  there  is  somewhat  that 
flieth  from  ostentation,  and  yet  inriteth  the  mind  to 
contemplate  her  more. 

What  should  I  speak  of  her  ezeeU  ^  Be„,Qn^ 
lent  gift  of  speech,  being  a  character 
of  the  greatness  of  her  conceit,  the  height  of  her 
degree,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  nature  P  What 
life,  what  edge  is  there  in  those  words  and  glances 
wherewith  at  pleasure  she  can  give  a  man  long  to 
think ;  be  it  that  she  mean  to  daunt  htm,  to  en- 
courage him,  or  to  smnze  him !  How  admirable 
is  her  discourse,  whether  it  be  in  learning,  state,  or 
love  !  what  variety  of  knowledge  ;  what  rareness  of 
conceit ;  what  choice  of  words ;  what  grace  of 
utterance !  Doth  it  not  appear,  that  though  her 
wit  be  as  the  adamant  of  excellencies,  which  draw- 
eth  out  of  any  book  ancient  or  new,  out  of  any 
writing  or  speech,  the  best ;  yet  she  refineth  it,  she 
enricheth  it  for  above  the  valne  wherein  it  ia  re- 
ceived? And  is  her  apeech  onty  that  language 
which  the  child  leameth  with  pleasure,  and  not 
those  which  the  studious  learn  with  industry? 
Hath  she  not  attained,  besides  her  rare  eloquence 
in  her  own  language,  infinitely  polished  since  her 
happy  times,  changes  of  her  languages  both  learned 
and  modem  ?  so  that  she  is  able  to  negotiate  vith 
divers  ambassadors  in  their  own  langusges ;  and  that 
with  no  disadvantage  unto  them,  who  I  think  cannot 
I)ut  have  a  great  part  of  their  wits  distracted  from 
their  matters  in  hand  to  the  contemplation  and  ad- 
miration of  such  perfections.  What  should  I  wan- 
der on  to  speak  of  the  excellencies  of  her  natnr^ 
which  cannot  endure  to  be  looked  on  with  a  discoid 
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tented  eye :  of  the  constancy  of  her  fiivoura,  which 
maketh  service  as  a  journey  by  land,  whereas  the 
service  of  other  princes  is  like  an  embarking  by  sea. 
For  her  royal  wisdom  and  pt^cy  of  goTcmment,  he 
that  ahall  note  and  obserre  the  pmdei^  temper  she 
naeth  in  admitUng  aecesa ;  of  the  one  side  maintain- 
ing the  majettfr  of  her  degree,  and  on  the  other  side 
not  prejadicing  herself  by  looking  to  her  estate 
through  too  few  windows :  her  exquinte  judgment 
in  cboocing  and  finding  good  servants,  a  point  be- 
yond the  former:  her  profound  discretion  in  assign- 
ing and  appropriating  every  of  them  to  their  aptest 
employment ;  her  penetrating  sight  in  discovering 
every  man's  ends  and  drifts :  her  wonderful  art  in 
keeping  servants  in  satisfaction,  and  yet  in  appetite : 
her  inventing  wit  in  contriving  plots  and  overturns  : 
her  exact  caution  in  censuring  the  propositions  of 
others  for  her  service :  her  foreseeing  events :  her 
usage  of  occasions :  he  that  shall  consider  of  these, 
and  other  things  that  may  not  well  be  touched,  as 
he  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  such  a  queen,  so 
be  shall  wonder  the  less,  that  in  so  dangerous  times, 
when  wits  are  so  cunning,  humours  extravagant, 
pBSsiou  so  violent  the  eonruptioii  so  great,  the 
dissimulations  so  dee|^  factions  so  many  i  she  hath 
notwithstanding  done  saeh  great  things*  and  reigned 
in  felicity. 

A  fiwtitm.  speak  of  her  fortune,  that  which 

I  did  reserve  for  a  garland  of  her 
honour ;  and  that  is,  that  she  liveth  a  virgin,  and 
hath  no  children :  so  it  is  that  which  maketh  all  her 
other  virtues  and  acts  more  sacred,  more  august, 
more  divine.  Let  them  leave  children  that  leave 
no  other  memory  in  their  times :  '*  Brutorum  nter- 
nitas,  soboles."  Revolve  in  histories  the  memories 
of  happy  men,  and  you  shall  not  find  any  of  rare 
felicity  but  either  he  died  childless,  or  his  line  spent 
soon  after  his  death ;  or  else  was  unfortunate  in  his 
children.  Should  a  man  have  them  to  be  slain  by 
bit  vassals,  as  the  pMlhnmns  of  Alexuider  the  Great 
was  P  or  to  call  them  his  imposthames,  as  Augustus 
Cwar  called  his  P  Peruse  the  eatalogne :  Cornelius 
Sylla,  Julius  Cosar,  Flavius  Yespaaianns,  Sevens, 
Constantinus  the  Great,  and  many  more.  "  Gene- 
rare  et  liberi,  humana:  creare  et  operari,  divina." 
And  therefore,  this  objection  removed,  let  us  proceed 
to  take  a  view  of  her  felicity. 
A  felicitate  mate  of  fortune  she  never  took : 

only  some  adversity  she  passed  at  the 
first,  to  give  her  a  quicker  sense  of  the  prosperity 
that  should  follow,  and  to  make  her  more  reposed  in 
the  Divine  Providence.  Well,  she  cometh  to  the 
crown :  it  was  no  small  fortune  to  find  at  her  entrance 
some  such  servants  and  cotmsellors  as  she  then 
found.  The  French  king,  who  at  this  time,  by 
reason  of  the  peaee  concluded  with  Spain,  and  of  the 
interest  be  had  in  Scotland,  might  have  proved  a 
dangerous  neighbour ;  by  how  strange  an  accident 
was  be  taken  away !  The  king  of  Spain,  who,  if 
he  would  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries 
by  leni^,  considering  the  goodly  revenues  which  he 
drew  from  those  countries,  the  great  commodity  to 
ann<7  her  state  from  thence,  might  have  made 
mighty  and  perilous  matches  against  her  repose; 


putteth  on  a  resolution  not  only  to  use  the  means  of 
those  countries,  but  to  spend  and  consume  all  his 
other  means,  the  treasure  of  his  Indies,  and  the  forces 
of  his  ill-compacted  dominions  there  and  upon  them. 
The  Carles  that  rebelled  in  the  North,  before  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  plot,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
strength  and  seal  of  tiiat  commotion,  was  fiilly  ripe, 
brake  forth,  and  (irevented  &eir  time.  The  king 
Sebastian  of  .  Portugal,  whom  the  king  of  Spain 
would  fain  have  persuaded  that  it  was  a  devouter 
enterprise  to  purge  Christendom,  than  to  enlarge  it, 
though  I  know  some  think  that  he  did  artificially 
nourish  him  in  that  voyage,  is  cut  a-pieces  with  his 
army  rn  Africa:  then  hnth  the  king  of  Spain  work 
cut  out  to  make  all  things  in  readiness  during  the 
old  cardinal's  time  fur  the  conquest  of  Portugal; 
whereby  his  desire  of  invading  of  England  was  slack- 
ened and  put  off  some  years,  and  by  that  means  was 
put  in  execution  at  a  time  for  some  'respects  much 
more  to  his  disadvantage.  And  the  same  invasion, 
like  and  as  if  it  had  been  attempted  before,  it  had 
the  time  much  more  proper  and  favourable ;  so  like- 
wise had  it  in  true  discomse  a  better  season  after^ 
wards :  for,  if  it  had  been  dissolved  till  time  that  tbe 
League  had  been  better  CMifirmed  in  France ;  which 
no  doubt  woidd  have  been,  if  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  was  the  only  man  of  worth  on  that  side,  had 
lived;  and  the  French  king  durst  never  have  laid 
hand  upon  him,  had  he  not  been  animated  by  the 
English  victory  against  the  Spaniards  precedent. 
And  then,  if  some  maritime  town  had  been  gotten 
into  the  hands  of  the  League,  it  had  been  a  great 
surety  and  strength  to  the  enterprise.  The  popes, 
to  consider  of  them  whose  course  and  policy  it  had 
been,  knowing  her  Majesty's  natural  clemency,  to 
have  temporised  and  dispensed  with  the  papists 
coming  to  church,  that  through  the  mask  of  their 
hypocrisy  they  might  have  been  brought  into  places 
of  government  in  the  state  and  in  the  country :  these* 
contrariwise,  by  the  instigation  of  some  fugitive 
scbc^rs  diat  advised  bim,  not  that  was  best  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  but  what  a^eed  best  with  their  eager 
humours  and  desperate  states ;  discover  and  declare 
themselves  so  far  by  sending  most  seminaries,  and 
taking  of  reconcilements,  as  there  is  now  severity  of 
laws  introduced  for  the  repressing  of  that  sort,  and 
men  of  that  religion  are  become  tbe  suspect  What 
should  I  speak  of  so  many  conspiracies  miraculously 
detected  P  the  records  show  the  treasons :  but  it  is 
yet  hidden  in  many  of  them  how  they  came  to  light 
What  should  I  speak  of  the  opportune  death  of  her 
enemies,  and  the  wicked  instruments  towards  her 
estate?  Don  Juan  died  not  amiss:  Darleigh,  duke 
of  Leaox,  who  was  used  as  an  instrument  to  divorce 
Scotland  trim  the  amity  of  England,  died  in  no  ill 
season:  a  man  viOidmwn  indeed  ai  that  time  to 
France;  but  not  without  great  help.  I  may  not 
mention  tiie  death  of  some  that  oeenr  to  mind  :  bat 
still  methinks,  they  live  that  should  live,  and  they 
die  that  should  die.  I  would  not  have  the  king  of 
Spain  die  yet ;  he  is  seges  ^orim  i  but  when  he 
groweth  dangerous,  or  any  other  besides  him,  I  am 
persuaded  they  will  die.  What  should  I  speak  of 
the  fortunes  of  her  armies,  which,  notwithstanding 
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the  inward  pence  of  this  nntion,  were  never  more  re- 
nowned f  What  should  I  recount  Leith  and  New- 
haven  for  the  honourable  skirmishes  and  services  P 
they  are  no  blemish  at  all  to  the  militia  of  England. 

In  the  Low  Countries;  the  Lammait  day,  the 
retreat  of  Ghent,  the  day  of  Zutphen,  and  the  pros- 
perous pr<^^ss  of  this  summer:  the  bravado  in 
Portugal,  and  the  honourable  exploits  in  the  aid  of 
the  French  king,  besides  the  memorable  voyages  in 
the  Indies ;  and  lastly  Ihe  good  entertainment  of  the 
invincible  navy,  which  was  chased  till  the  chasers 
were  weary,  after  infinite  loss,  without  taking  a 
cock-hoat,  without  firing  a  sheep-cot,  sailed  on  the 
mercies  of  the  wind,  nnd  the  discretion  of  their 
adventures,  making  a  perambulation  or  pilgrimage 
about  Ihe  northern  seas,  and  ignobling  many  shores 
and  prantB  of  land  by  ahipwreck;  and  so  retained 


liome  with  scorn  and  dishonour  much  greater,  than 
the  terror  and  expectation  of  their  setting  forth. 

These  virtues  and  perfections,  with  so  great  feli- 
city, have  made  her  the  honour  of  her  times,  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  the  snitt  and  aspiring  oi 
greatest  kings  and  princes,  who  yet  durst  never 
have  aspired  nnto  her,  bnt  m  their  minds  were 
raised  by  love. 

But  why  do  I  forget  that  words  do  extenuate  and 
erohase  matters  of  so  great  weight  P  Time  is  her 
best  commcnder,  which  never  brought  forth  such  a 
prince,  whose  imperial  virtues  contend  with  the 
excellency  of  hpr  person  :  both  virlues  contend  with 
her  fortune  :  add  both  virtue  and  fortune  contend 
with  her  fame. 

"  Orbis  amor,  bmn  rarmen,  cnlique  papilla : 
Tu  deeui  omoa  tnis,  tn  deco*  ipsa  UoiV' 
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INTENDED  AGAINST  THE  REALM  OF  ENGLAND. 


It  were  just  and  honourable  for  princes  being  in 
wars  together,  that  howsoever  they  prosecute  their 
quarrels  and  debates  by  arms  and  acts  of  hostility  ; 
yea,  though  the  wars  be  such,  as  they  pretend  the 
utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  forces  and  states  one 
of  another,  yet  they  so  limit  their  passions  as  they 
preserve  two  things  sacred  and  inviolable  j  that  is, 
the  life  and  good  name  each  of  other.  For  the 
wars  are  no  massacres  and  eonfasions ;  bat  Aey  are 
the  highest  trials  of  right;  when  princes  and  states, 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  npon  earth,  shall  put 
themselves  upon  Ihe  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding 
of  their  controverriea  by  such  success,  as  it  shall 
please  him  to  give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the 
process  of  particular  pleas  between  private  men,  all 
things  ought  to  be  ordered  by  the  rales  of  civil 
laws ;  so  in  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  against  Ihe  law  of  nations,  or  the 
law  of  honour ;  which  laws  have  ever  pronounced 
these  two  sorts  of  men,  the  one,  conspirators  against 
the  persons  of  princes ;  the  other,  libellers  against 
their  good  fame;  to  be  such  enemies  of  common 
society  as  are  not  to  be  cherished,  no  not  by  ene- 
mies. For  in  the  examples  of  times  which  were 
less  corrupted,  we  find  that  when  in  the  grratest 
heats  and  extremities  of  wars,  there  have  been  made 
offers  of  murderous  and  traitorous  attempts  against 
the  person  of  a  prince  to  the  enemy,  they  have  lieen 
not  only  ejected,  but  also  revealed ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, when  dishonounible  mention  hath  been  made  of  a 
piittce  before  an  enemy  prince,  by  some  that  have 


thought  therein  to  please  his  humour,  he  hath 
showed  himself,  contrariwise,  utterly  distasted  there- 
with, and  been  ready  to  contest  fbr  the  honour  of  an 

enemy. 

According  to  which  noble  and  magnanimous  kind 
of  proceeding,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Majesty's  proceeding  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  since  the  amity  interrupted,  there  was  never 
any  project  by  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  her  ministen, 
either  moved  or  assented  unto,  for  the  taking  away 
of  the  life  of  the  said  king:  neither  hath  there  been 
any  declaration  or  writing  of  estate,  no  nor  book 
allowed,  wherein  his  honour  hath  been  touched  or 
taxed,  otherwise  lhan  for  his  ambition ;  a  point 
which  is  necessarily  interlaced  with  her  Majesty's 
own  justification.  Ho  that  no  man  needeth  to  doubt 
but  that  those  wars  are  grounded,  upon  her  Majesty's 
part,  upon  just  and  honourable  causes,  which  have 
so  just  and  honourable  a  prosecution  ;  considering  it 
as  a  much  harder  matter  when  a  prince  is  entered 
into  wars  to  hold  respect  then,  and  not  to  be  trans- 
ported with  passion,  than  to  make  moderate  and  jast* 
resolutions  in  the  beginnings. 

But  now  if  a  man  look  on  Ihe  oiher  part,  it  will 
appear  that,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  thought,  by  the 
solicitation  of  traitorous  subjects,  which  is  the  only 
poison  and  corruption  of  all  honourable  war  between 
foreigners,  or  by  the  presumption  of  his  agents  and 
ministers,  than  by  the  proper  inchnation  of  that 
king,  there  hath  been,  if  not  plotted  and  practised, 
yet  at  the  leaat  comforted,  conipiracies  against  hrr 
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Majesty's  sacred  person ;  which  nerertheless  God*s 
goodness  hath  used  and  turned,  to  sbow  by  soch 
miraculoas  discoreries  into  how  near  and  precioas 
cBfe  and  custody  it  hath  pleased  him  to  receive  her 
Majesty's  life  and  presenration.  But  in  the  other 
point  it  is  Btrange  what  a  number  of  libellous  and 
defamatory  books  and  writings,  and  in  what  variety, 
with  what  art  and  cunning  handled,  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  all  languages 
against  her  Majesty  and  her  govemment;  soinetimes 
pretending  the  gravity  and  authority  of  church 
stories  to  move  belief-,  sometimes  formed  into  re- 
monstrances and  advertisenients  of  <8lAte  to  move 
regard;  sometimes  presented  as  it  were  in  tragedies 
of  the  persecutions  of  catholics  to  move  pity ;  some- 
times contrived  into  pleasant  pasqnils  and  satires  to 
move  sport;  so  as  there  is  no  shape  whereioto  these 
fellows  have  not  transformed  themselves  t  nor  no 
hnmonr  nor  affection  in  the  mind  of  man  to  which 
they  have  not  applied  themselves;  therein  to  in- 
sinuate their  untruths  and  abases  to  the  world.  And 
indeed  let  a  man  look  into  them,  and  he  shall  find 
them  the  only  triumphant  lies  that  ever  were  con- 
futed by  circumstanceB  of  time  and  place  j  confuted 
by  contrariety  in  themselves,  confuted  by  the  witness 
of  infinite  persons  that  live  yet  and  have  had  par- 
ticular knowlecige  of  the  matters  ;  but  yet  avouched 
with  such  asseveration,  as  if  either  they  were  Mien 
into  that  strange  disease  of  the  mind,  which  a 
wise  writer  describeth  in  these  words,  "  fingiint  si- 
mnl  creduntque;"  or  as  if  they  had  received  it  as 
a  principal  precept  and  ordinance  of  their  seminaries, 
"  andacter  calumniari,  semper  aliquid  hsret;"  or 
as  if  they  were  of  the  race  which  in  old  time  were 
wont  to  help  themselves  with  miraculous  lies.  But 
when  the  cause  of  this  is  entered  into,  namely,  that 
there  passeth  over  out  of  this  realm  a  number  of 
eager  and  unquiet  scholars,  whom  their  own  turbulent 
and  humorous  nature  presseth  out  to  seek  their 
adventures  abroad  :  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  Ihey 
are  nourished  rather  in  listening  after  news  and  in- 
telligences, and  in  whisperings,  than  in  any  com- 
mendable learning;  and  after  a  time,  when  either 
their  nccessitoQs  estate  or  their  ambitious  appetites 
importune  them,  they  fall  on  devising  how  to  do 
some  acceptable  service  to  that  side  which  main- 
taineth  them ;  so  as  ever  when  their  credit  waxeth 
cold  with  foreign  princes,  or  that  their  pensions  are 
ill  paid,  or  some  prefennent  is  in  sight  at  which 
they  level,  strughtways  oat  eometh  a  libel,  pretend- 
ing thereby  to  keep  in  life  the  party,  which  within 
the  realm  is  contrary  to  the  state,  wher«n  Ihey  are 
as  wise  as  he  that  thinketh  to  kindle  a  tire  by  blow- 
ing the  dead  ashes ;  when,  I  say,  a  man  looketh 
into  (he  cause  and  ground  of  this  plentiful  yield  of 
libels,  he  will  cease  to  marvel,  considering  the  con- 
currence which  is,  as  well  in  the  nature  of  the  seed 
as  in  the  travail  of  tilling  and  dressing;  yea,  and  in 
the  fitness  of  the  season  for  the  bringing  up  of  those 
infectious  weeds. 

Bnt  to  verify  the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  "  non  est 
discipulus  super  magistrnm ; "  as  they  have  sought 
to  deprave  her  Majesty's  government  in  herself,  so 
have  they  not  forgotten  to  do  the  same  in  her  prin- 


cipal servants  and  connsellon ;  thinking,  belike,  that 
as  the  immediate  inTectives  against  her  Mi^esQr  do 
best  satisfy  the  malice  of  the  foreigner,  to  the  slan- 
der and  calamniation  of  her  principal  coonaellors 
agreed  best  with  the  humours  of  some  malecontents 
within  the  realm  ;  imagining  also,  that  it  was  like 
they  should  be  more  scattered  here,  and  freelier  dis- 
persed ;  and  also  should  be  less  odious  to  those 
foreigners  which  were  not  merely  partial  and  pas- 
sionate, who  have  for  the  most  part  in  detestation 
the  traitorous  libellings  of  snbjecta  directly  against 
their  natural  prince. 

Amongst  the  rest  in  this  kind,  there  hath  been 
published  this  present  year  of  1592,  a  libel  that 
that  giveth  place  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and 
untruths ;  though  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  pen- 
ning and  style;  the  author  having  chosen  the  vein 
of  a  Ludanist,  and  yet  being  a  counterfeit  even  in 
that  kind.  This  libel  is  entitled, "  A  declaration  of 
the  true  cuises  of  the  great  troaUes  presupposed  to 
he  intended  against  the  realm  of  England;**  and 
hath  a  semblance  as  if  it  were  bent  against  the  do- 
ings of  her  Majesty's  ancient  and  worthy  counsellor 
the  lord  Burleigh  ;  whose  carefulness  and  pains  her 
Majesty  hath  used  in  her  counsels  and  actions  of 
this  realm  for  these  thirty-four  years  space,  in  all 
dangerous  times,  and  amidst  many  and  mighty  prac- 
tices ;  and  with  such  success,  as  our  enemies  are  put 
stilt  to  their  paper-shot  of  such  libels  as  these ;  the 
memory  of  whom  will  remain  in  this  land,  when  all 
these  libels  shall  be  extinct  and  forgotten ;  according 
to  the  Scripture,  **  Memoria  justi  cum  laudibus,  at 
impionun  nomen  putrescet.'*  Bnt  it  is  more  than 
evident,  by  the  parts  of  the  same  book,  that  the 
authors  malice  was  to  her  Majesty  and  her  govern- 
ment, as  may  especially  appear  in  tbi^  that  he 
charged  not  his  lordship  with  any  particular  actions 
of  his  private  life,  such  power  had  truth,  whereas 
the  libels  made  against  other  counsellors  have  prin- 
cipally insisted  upon  that  part  :  but  hath  only 
wrested  and  detorted  such  actions  of  state,  as  in 
times  of  his  service  have  been  managed ;  and  de- 
praving them,  hath  ascribed  and  imputed  to  him  the 
effects  that  have  followed;  indeed  to  the  good  of 
the  realm,  and  the  honour  of  her  Majesty,  though 
sometimes  to  the  provoking  of  the  malice,  but  abridg- 
ing of  the  power  and  means  of  desperate  and  incor- 
rigible subjects. 

All  which  slanders,  as  his  lordship  might  justly 
despise,  both  for  their  manifest  untruths,  and  tot 
the  baseness  and  obsearity  of  the  author  i  so  never^ 
theless,  according  to  the  moderation  which  his  lord- 
ship useth  in  alt  things,  never  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  his  authority,  when  it  is  question  of  satisfy- 
ing the  world,  he  hath  been  content  that  they  be 
not  passed  over  altogether  in  silence  ;  whereupon  I 
have,  in  particular  duty  to  his  lordship,  amongst 
others  that  do  honour  and  love  his  lordship,  and 
that  have  diligently  observed  his  actions,  and  in  zeal 
of  truth,  collected,  upon  the  reading  of  the  said  libel, 
certain  observations,  not  in  form  of  a  just  answer, 
lest  I  should  fall  into  the  error  whereof  Solomon 
speaketh  thas,  "  Answer  not  a  fool  in  his  own  kind 
lest  thou  also  be  like  him;'*  but  only  to  discover  the 
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malice,  and  to  reprare  sod  eonrict  the  luitrutfai 
UiereoC 

The  points  thiit  I  have  oUenred  upon  the  reading 
of  this  libel,  are  these  ftdloving : 

T.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  England, 
whether  it  may  be  truly  avouched  to  be  prosperous 
or  afflicted. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
catholics,  whether  they  have  been  vicdent  or  moder- 
ate, and  necessary. 

IT.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  to  what  causes  it  may  be  justly  imputed. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation  or 
his  mRlicioua  inTective  against  her  Majesty  and  the 
state,  wiih  pretence  of  taxing  «i1y  the  actions  of  the 
lord  Burleigh. 

TI,  Certain  Ime  general  notes  npm  the  actions 
of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

VII.  Of  divers  partiealar  untruths  and  abuses 
dispersed  through  the  libel 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  that  these 
men  are  grown  unto,  in  publishing  and  avouching 
untruths ;  with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of  them 
for  an  essay. 

I.  Of  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  libeller. 

It  is  good  advice,  in  dealing  with  cauteloua  and 
malicious  persons,  whose  speech  is  ever  at  distance 
with  their  meanings,  "  non  quid  dixerint,  scd  quo 
spectarint,  videndum  :"  a  man  is  not  to  regard  ^hat 
they  affirm,  or  what  they  hold ;  but  what  they  would 
convey  under  their  pretended  discovery,  and  what 
turn  they  would  serve.  It  soundeth  sttangely  in  the 
ears  of  an  Englishman,  that  die  miseries  of  the  pre. 
sent  state  of  England  exceed  them  of  former  times 
whatsoever.  One  would  straightway  think  with 
himself,  doth  this  man  bdieve  what  he  saith  P  Or, 
not  believing  it,  doth  he  think  it  possible  to  make 
us  believe  it  ?  Surely,  in  my  conceit,  neither  of  both) 
but  his  end,  no  doubt,  was  to  round  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  ear,  by  seeming  to  tell  a 
tale  to  the  people  of  England.  For  such  books  are 
ever  wont  to  be  translated  into  divers  languages  t 
and,  no  doubt,  the  man  was  not  so  simple  as  to 
think  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  England  the 
contrary  of  what  they  taste  and  feel.  But  he  thought 
he  might  better  abuse  the  states  abroad,  if  he  direct- 
ed his  speech  to  them  who  could  best  convict  him, 
and  disprove  him  if  he  said  untrue ;  so  that  as  Livy 
soith  in  the  like  case,  "  .£tolos  magisj  coram  qnibns 
verba  faeerent;  quam  ad  quoo,  pensi  habere )"  that 
the  jEtfdiana,  in  their  tale,  did  more  respect  those 
who 'did  overhear  them,  than  those  to  whom  they 
directed  their  speech :  so  in  this  matter  this  fellow 
cared  not  to  be  counted  a  liar  by  all  English  upon 
price  of  deceiving  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  for  it  must  be 
understood,  that  it  hath  been  the  general  practice  of 
this  kind  of  men  many  years,  of  the  one  side,  to 
abuse  the  foreign  estates,  by  making  them  believe 
that  all  is  out  of  joint  and  ruinous  here  in  England, 
and  that  there  is  great  part  ready  to  join  with  the 
invader  t  and  on  the  other  side,  to  make  the  evil 


subjects  of  England*  believe  of  great  preparatiou 
abroad,  and  in  great  readiness  to  be  put  in  ac^  and 

so  to  deceive  on  both  sides :  and  tUs  I  take  to  be  his 
principal  drift.  So  again,  it  is  an  extravagant  and 
incredible  cmieei^  to  imagine  that  all  the  codcIusiods 
and  actions  of  estate  which  have  passed  during  her 
Majesty's  reign,  should  be  ascribed  to -one  counselln' 
alone ;  and  to  such  an  one  as  was  never  noted  for 
an  imperions  or  over-ruling  man ;  and  to  say,  that 
though  he  carried  them  not  by  violence,  yet  he  com- 
passed them  by  device,  there  is  no  man  of  jndgment 
that  looketh  into  the  nature  of  these  times,  but  will 
easily  descry  that  the  wits  of  these  days  are  too 
much  reflned  for  any  man  to  walk  invisible,  or  to 
make  all  the  world  his  instruments ;  and  therefor^ 
no  not  in  this  point  assuredly,  the  libeller  spake  as 
he  thought ;  but  this  he  foresaw,  that  the  impata- 
titm  of  cunning  doth  breed  saspici(m,  and  the  impu- 
tation of  greatness  and  sway  doth  breed  envy ;  and 
therefore  finding  where  he  was  most  wron^  and  by 
whose  policy  and  experience  their  plots  were  most 
crossed,  the  maik  he  shot  at  was  to  see  whether  he 
could  heave  at  his  lordship's  authority,  by  making 
him  suspected  to  the  queen,  or  generally  odions  to 
the  realm;  knowing  well  enough  for  the  one  point, 
that  there  are  not  only  jealousies,  but  certain  revolu- 
tions in  princes'  minds ;  so  ^at  it  is  a  rare  virtue  in 
the  rarest  princes  to  continue  constant  to  the  end  in 
their  favours  and  employments.  And  knowing  fot 
the  other  point,  that  envy  ever  accompanielh  great- 
ness, though  never  so  well  deserved ;  and  that  his 
lordship  hath  always  marched  a  round  and  a  real 
course  in  service ;  and  as  he  hath  not  moved  envy  by 
pomp  andoBtei^ti«i,  sohath  he  never  extingmshed 
it  by  any  popular  or  insinnative  carriage  of  himadf : 
and  this  no  doubt  was  his  secmd  drift 

A  third  drift  was,  to  assay  if  he  cmild  sapplutt 
and  weaken,  by  this  violent  kind  of  libelling,  and 
turning  the  whole  imputation  upon  his  lordship,  his 
resolution  and  courage  ;  and  to  make  him  proceed 
more  cautelously,  and  not  so  throughly  and  strongly 
against  them  ;  knowing  his  lordship  to  be  a  politic 
man,  and  one  that  hath  a  great  stake  to  lose. 

Lastly,  lest,  while  I  discover  the  cunning  and  art 
of  this  fellow,  I  should  make  him  wiser  than  he  wsa, 
I  think  a  great  part  of  this  book  was  passion  j 
"  difficile  est  tacere,  cum  doleas."  The  humour*  of 
these  men  being  of  themselves  eager  and  fierce, 
have,  by  the  abort  and  blasting  of  their  hopes,  been 
blinded  and  enraged.  And  surely  this  book  is,  of 
all  that  sort  that  have  been  vrritten,  of  the  meanest 
workmanship  I  being  flranghted  with  sundry  base 
seofft,  and  cold  amplifications,  and  other  eharaeten 
of  despite  t  but  void  of  all  judgment  or  omamenL 

II.  Of  the  present  estate  of  this  realm  of  England, 
whether  it  may  be  tnily  avouched  to  be  prosper- 
ous or  afflicted. 

The  benefits  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  land, 
since  the  time  that  in  his  singular  providence  he  led 
as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  the  kingdom, 
his  servant  our  queen  Elixabeth,  are  such,  as  not  in 
boasting,  or  in  confidence  of  ourselves,  but  in  praise 
of  his  faoty  name,  are  worthy  to  be  both  considered 
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and  ctMifeiMcl,  yea,  and  regittered  in  perpetual 
memory :  notwithstaDding,  I  mean  not  after  the 
manner  of  a  panegyrie  to  extol  the  preaent  tine :  it 
shall  suffice  only  that  thow  men,  that  dircnigh  the 
gall  and  bittemeu  «f  their  own  heart  have  lost  their 
taate  and  judgment,  and  wonld  deprive  Grod  of  his 
glory,  and  ns  of  mir  semes,  in  aiming  our  con- 
dition to  be  miserid^,  and  foil  of  tokens  of  the 
wrath  and  indignation  of  God.  be  reproved. 

If  then  it  be  true,  that  "  nemo  est  miser,  aut  felix, 
nisi  comparatua ;"  whether  we  shall,  keeping  our- 
selves within  the  compass  of  our  own  island,  look 
into  the  memories  of  times  past,  or  at  this  present 
time  take  a  view  of  other  states  abroad  in  Europe, 
we  shall  find  that  we  need  not  give  place  to  the 
happiness  either  of  ancestors  or  neighbours.  For  if 
a  man  weigh  well  all  the  parts  of  state  and  religiui, 
laws,  administration  of  justice,  policy  of  government, 
manners,  civility,  learning  and  liberal  sciences,  in- 
dustry and  manual  arts,  anna  and  provisions  of  wars, 
fivsea  and  land,  treasure,  traffic,  improvement  of  the 
soil,  pt^lation,  honour,  utd  repniatlon,  it  will  appear 
that,  taking  one  part  with  another,  the  state  of  this 
nation  was  never  mon  floorishing. 

It  is  easy  to  call  to  remembrance,  onbof  histories, 
the  kings  of  England  which  have  in  more  ancient 
tines  enjoyed  greatest  happiness ;  besides  her  Ma- 
jesty's father  and  grandfather,  that  reigned  in  rare 
felicity,  aa  is  fresh  in  memory.  They  have  been 
king  Henry  I.  king  Henry  II.  king  Henry  III.  king 
Edward  I.  king  Edward  III.  king  Henry  Y.  All 
which  have  been  princes  of  royal  virtue,  great  feli- 
city, and  famous  memory.  But  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  without  derogation  to  any  of  these  worthy 
princes,  that  whatsoever  we  find  in  libels,  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  English  chronicles,  a  king 
that  hath,  in  all  reapecta  laid  together,  reigned  with 
such  feliei^  as  her  Majesty  bath  done.  For  as  for 
the  first  three  Henries,  the  first  came  in  too  soim 
after  a  eonquestt  the  seetmd  too  soon  alter  an  usnr^ 
patioB  t  and  the  third  too  soon  after  a  league,  or 
banm^war,  to  reign  with  security  and  contentation. 
Ring  Henry  I.  also  had  unnatural  wars  with  his 
brother  Robert,  wherein  much  nobility  was  consum- 
ed: he  had  therewithal  tedious  wars  in  Wales;  and 
was  not  without  some  other  seditions  and  troubles ; 
as  namely,  the  great  c(mte8ta>ion  of  his  prelates. 
King  Henry  II.  his  happiness  was  much  deformed 
by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Henry,  after  he  had  associ- 
ated him,  and  of  his  other  sons.  King  Henry  III. 
besides  his  continual  wars  in  Wales,  was  after  forty- 
four  years' reign  onquieted  with  intricate  commotions 
of  his  barons ;  as  may  appear  by  the  mad  parliament 
held  at  Oxford,  and  the  acts  thereopoD  ensuing. 
Bis  son  Edward  I.  had  ^  more  flourishing  time  than 
any  of  the  other  j  came  to  his  kingdom  at  ripe  years 
and  with  great  reputation,  after  his  voyage  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  was  much  loved  and  obeyed,  con- 
trived hia  wars  with  great  judgment :  first  having 
reclaimed  Wales  to  a  settled  aUegiance,  and  being 
apon  the  point  of  uniting  Scotland.  But  yet  I  sup- 
pose it  was  more  honour  for  her  Majesty  to  have  so 
important  a  piece  of  Scotland  in  her  hand,  and  the 
seme  with  such  justice  to  reniOer  up,  than  it  was  for 


that  worthy  king  to  have  advanced  in  such  forward- 
ness the  conquest  of  that  nation.  And  for  king 
Edward  III.  his  reign  wa«  visited  with  much  sick- 
ness and  mortali^ ;  so  aa  they  reck<med  in  his  daya 
three  several  mmlalities;  <«ie  in  the  22nd  year, 
another  in  the  SSOi  year,  and  the  last  in  the  43rd 
year  of  his  reign ;  and  being  otherwise  victorious 
and  in  prosperity,  was  by  that  only  cross  more 
afflicted,  than  he  was  by  the  other  prosperities  com- 
forted. Besides,  he  entered  hardly ;  and  again, 
according  to  the  verse  "  cedebant  ultima  primis," 
his  latter  times  were  not  so  prosperous.  And  for 
king  Henry  V.  as  his  success  was  wonderful,  so  he 
wanted  continuance;  being  extinguished  aAer  ten 
years*  reign  in  the  prime  of  his  fortunes. 

Now  for  her  Majesty,  we  vill  finii  CmUmiMatx. 
speak  of  the  blessing  of  continuance,  as 
that  which  wanted  in  the  happiest  of  these  kings  t 
and  is  not  only  a  great  favourof  God  unto  the  prince, 
hat  also  a  singular  benefit  unto  the  people  t  for  that 
sentence  of  the  Scripture,  "  misera  natio  cun  multl 
sunt  principea  ejus,'*  is  interpreted  not  only  to  extend 
to  diviaiuis  and  distractions  in  government,  but  also 
to  frequent  changes  in  aneccssion:  considering,  that 
the  change  of  a  prince  bringeth  in  many  charges, 
which  are  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  a  great  part  of 
the  subjects.  It  eppeareth  then,  that  of  the  line  of 
five  hundred  and  fourscore  years,  and  more,  contain- 
ing the  number  of  twenly-two  kings,  God  hath  al- 
ready prolonged  her  Majesty's  reign  to  exceed  six- 
teen of  the  said  two  and  twenty  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
this  present  year,  which  God  prosper,  she  shall 
attain  to  be  equal  with  two  more :  during  which 
time  there  have  deceased  four  emperors,  as  many 
French  kings,  twice  so  many  bishops  of  Rome. 
Yea,  every  state  in  Christendom,  except  Spain,  have 
received  sundry  tuccesslona.  And  for  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  is  waxed  so  infirm,  and  therein  so  retired, 
as  the  report  of  his  death  serveth  for  every  year's 
news:  whereas  her  Majesty,  thanks  be  given  to  God, 
being  nothing  decayed  in  vigour  of  health  and 
strength,  was  never  more  able  to  supply  and  sustain 
the  weight  of  her  aflairs,  and  is,  as  far  as  slandeth 
with  the  dignity  of  her  Majesty's  royal  state,  con< 
tinually  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  comffHt  and  heart- 
ease  of  her  people. 

Secondly,  we  will  mention  the  bless-  ^  Health, 
ing  of  health :  I  mean  generally  of  the 
people,  which  was  wanting  in  thfe  reign  of  another 
of  these  kings;  which  else  deserved  to  have  the 
second  place  in  happiness,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
favours  of  God  towards  any  nation.  For  as  there 
be  Aree  scourges  of  God,  war,  fiimine,  and  pesti- 
lence i  soare  there  three  benedictions,  peace,  plenty, 
and  health.  Whereas,  therefore,  this  realm  hath 
been  visited  in  times  paatwith  sundry  kinds  of  mm:- 
tatities,  as  pestilences,  sweats,  and  other  contagious 
diseaaes,  it  is  so^  that  in  her  Majesty's  times,  being 
of  the  eontinuance  aforesaid,  there  was  only,  towards 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  some  sickness,  between 
June  and  February,  in  the  city;  but  not  dispersed 
into  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  as  was  noted; 
which  we  call  yet  the  great  plague;  because  that' 
thotigh  it  was  nothing  so  grievous  and  so  sweeping 
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as  it  hath  been  sandry  times  heretofore,  yet  it  was 
great  in  respect  of  the  health,  which  hath  followed 
since :  which  hath  been  such,  especially  of  late  years, 
as  we  be(^n  to  dispute  and  move  questions  of  the 

causes  whereunto  it  should  be  ascribed,  until  such 
lioie  as  it  pleased  God  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  to 
ascribe  it  only  to  his  mercy,  by  touching  us  a  little 
this  present  year,  but  with  a  very  gentle  hand;  and 
such  as  it  hath  pleased  him  since  to  remove.  But 
certain  it  is,  for  go  many  years  together,  notwith- 
standing the  great  pestering  of  people  in  houses,  the 
great  multitude  of  strangers,  and  the  sundry  voyages 
by  seas,  all  which  have  been  noted  to  be  causes  of 
pestilence,  the  health  universal  of  the  people  was 
never  so  good. 

a  peace.  '^''^  blessing  is  that  which  all 

the  politic  and  fortunate  kings  before 
recited  have  wanted ;  that  is,  peace :  for  there  was 
never  foreigner  since  her  Majesly's  reign,  by  invasion 
or  incursion  of  moment,  that  took  any  footing  within 
the  realm  of  England.  One  rebellion  there  hath 
been  only,  but  such  an  one  as  was  repressed  within 
the  space  of  seven  weeks,  and  did  not  waste  the 
realm  so  much  as  by  the  destruction  or  depopulation 
of  one  poor  town.  And  for  wars  abroad,  taking  in 
those  of  Leith,  those  of  Newhaven,  tlie  second  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland,  the  wars  of  Spain,  which  I 
reckon  from  the  year  86  or  87,  (before  which  time 
neither  had  the  king  of  Spain  withdrawn  his  am- 
bassadors here  residing;  neither  had  her  Majesty 
received  into  protection  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,)  and  the  aid  of  France ;  they  have 
not  occupied  in  time  a  third  part  of  her  Majesly's 
reign ;  nor  consumed  past  two  of  any  noble  house ; 
whereof  France  took  one,  and  Flanders  another; 
and  very  few  besides  of  quality  or  appearance. 
They  have  scarce  mowed  down  the  overcharge  of 
the  people  within  the  realm.  It  is  therefore  true, 
that  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  others  her  Majesty's 
progenitors,  have  been  victorious  in  their  wars,  and 
have  made  many  famous  and  memorable  voyages 
and  expeditions  into  sundry  parts;  and  that  her 
Majesty,  contrariwise,  from  the  beginning,  put  on  a 
firm  resolution  to  content  herself  within  those  limits 
of  her  dominions  which  she  received,  and  to  enter- 
tain peace  with  her  neighbour  princes;  which  re- 
solution she  hath  ever  since,  notwithstanding  she 
hath  had  rare  opportunities,  just  claims  and  pretences, 
and  great  and  mighty  means,  sought  to  continue. 
But  if  this  be  objected  to  be  the  less  honourable 
fortune :  I  answer,  that  ever  amongst  the  heathen, 
who  held  not  the  expense  of  blood  so  precious  as 
christians  ought  to  do,  the  peaceable  government 
of  Augustus  Ocpsar  was  ever  as  highly  esteemed  as 
the  victories  of  Julius  his  uncle ;  and  that  the  name 
of  "  pater  patriie"  was  ever  as  honourable  as  that  of 
"propagator  imperii."  And  this  I  add  farther,  that 
during  tliis  inward  peace  of  so  many  years  in  the 
actions  of  war  before  mentioned,  which  her  Majesty, 
either  in  her  own  defence  or  in  just  and  honourable 
aids,  hath  undertaken,  the  service  hath  been  such  as 
hath  carried  no  note  of  a  people,  whose  militia  were 
degenerated  through  long  peace ;  but  hath  every  way 
answered  the  ancient  reputatitu  of  the  English  anna. 


The  fourth  blessing  is  plenty  and  «.  pientrtod 
abundance :  and  first  for  grain  mi  all  weaiui. 
victuals,  there  cannot  be  more  evident  proof  of  the 
plenty  than  this ;  that  whereas  England  was  wont 
to  be  fed  by  other  countries  from  the  east,  it  sufficeth 
now  to  feed  other  countries  t  so  as  we  do  many  times 
transport  and  serve  sundry  foreign  countries:  and 
yet  there  was  never  the  like  multitude  of  people  to 
eat  it  within  the  realm.  Another  evident  proof 
thereof  may  be,  that  the  good  yields  of  com  which 
have  been,  together  with  some  toleration  of  vent, 
hath  of  late  time  invited  and  'enticed  men  to  break 
up  more  ground,  and  to  ccmvert  it  to  tillage,  than 
all  the  penal  laws  for  that  purpose  made  and  en- 
acted could  ever  by  compulsion  elTect.  A  third  proof 
may  be,  that  the  prices  of  grain  and  vicinal  were 
never  of  late  yean  more  reasonable.  Now  for  argu- 
ments <^  the  great  wealth  in  all  other  respects,  let 
the  points  following  be  considered. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  hit  and 
stately  houses  as  have  been  boilt  and  set  up  from 
the  ground  since  her  Majesty's  reign ;  insomuch  that 
there  have  been  reckoned  in  one  shire  that  is  not 
great,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  which  have 
been  all  new  built  within  that  time ;  and  whereof 
the  meanest  was  never  built  for  two  thousand  pounds. 

There  were  never  the  like  pleasures  of  goodly 
gardens  and  orchards,  walks,  pools,  and  parks,  as  do 
adorn  almost  every  mansion-house. 

There  was  never  the  like  number  of  beautiful 
and  costly  tombs  and  monuments  which  are  erected 
in  sundry  churehe^  in  fatmourable  memory  f>f  the 
dead. 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  plate,  jewels, 
sumptuous  movables,  and  stuff,  as  is  now  within  the 
realm. 

There  was  never  the  like  quantity  of  waste  and 
unprofitable  ground  inned,  reclaimed,  and  improved. 

There  was  never  the  like  husbanding  of  all  sorts 
of  grounds  by  fencing,  manuring,  and  all  kindti  of 
good  husbandry. 

1'he  towns  were  never  better  built  nor  peopled ; 
nor  the  principal  fairs  and  markets  ever  better  cus- 
tomed or  frequented. 

The  commodities  and  ease,  of  rivers  cut  by  hand, 
and  brought  into  a  new  channel;  of  piers  that 
have  been  built ;  of  waters  that  have  been  Ibreed 
and  brought  against  the  ground,  were  never  so 
many. 

There  was  never  so  many  excellent  artificers,  nor 
10  many  new  handy-crafts  used  and  exercised ;  nor 
new  commodities  made  within  the  realm  t  sugar, 
paper,  glass,  copper,  divers  silks,  and  the  like. 

There  was  never  such  complete  and  honourable 
provision  of  horse,  armour,  weapons,  iwdnance  of 
the  war. 

The  fifth  blessing  hath  been  the  a.  incmK  of 
great  population  and  multitude  of  fami-  peoi^ 
lies  increased  within  her  Majesty's  days :  for 
which  point  I  refer  myself  to  the  proclamations  of 
restraint  of  building  in  London,  the  inhibition  of 
inmates  of  sundry  cities,  the  restraint  of  cottages  by 
act  of  parhament,  and  sundry  other  tokens  of  record 
of  the  surcharge  of  people. 
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Betides  these  parts  of  a  gOTernmoib 
•■>'*^.^J?]!1?*'"'  Wessedfrom  God,  wherein  the  cmditton 
of  the  peo|He  hath  been  more  happy  10 
her  Majesty's  times,  than  in' the  times  of  lirr  pro- 
^ttors,  there  are  certain  singolarities  and  particu- 
lan  of  her  Majesty's  reign ;  wherein  I  do  not  say, 
that  ve  have  enjoyed  them  in  a  more  ample  degree 
and  proportion  than  in  former  ages,  aa  it  hath  fallen 
out  in  the  points  before  mentioned,  but  sach  as  were 
in  effect  unknown  and  untasted  heretofore.  As 
first,  the  purity  of  religion,  which  is  a  benefit  ines- 
timable, and  was  in  the  time  of  all  former  princes, 
vntil  the  days  of  her  Majesty's  father  of  famous 
memory,  unheard  of.  Out  of  which  purity  of  reli- 
giiRi  have  since  ensued,  beside  the  principal  effect 
of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  three 
pcrints  of  great  consequence  unto  the  civil  estate. 

One,  the  stay  of  a  mighty  treasure 
b^Hts'**^!*'  'f'*^*"  realm,  whieh  in  foretimes 
biishedamorw  was  Anvn  forth  to  Rome.  Another, 
ly^nVtS^'  dispersion  and  distribation  of  those 
revenues,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of 
the  land  of  the  realm,  and  that  of  the  goodliest  and 
the  richest  sort,  which  heretofore  was  unprofitably 
spent  in  monasteries,  into  auch  hands  as  by  whom 
the  realm  receiveth,  at  this  day,  service  and  atrength ; 
and  many  great  houses  have  been  set  up  and  aug- 
mented. The  third,  the  managing  and  enfranchising 
of  the  regal  dignity  from  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
superior.  All  which  points,  though  l>egun  by  her 
father,  and  continued  by  her  brother,  were  yet 
nevertheless,  after  an  eclipse  or  intermission, 
restored  and  re-estaUished  by  her  Miyesty's  self. 

Secondly,  the  fineness  of  m<mey :  for 

^'2S5J*'  *"  ****  Pw^K^W  •""y  ^""^  °^ 

religion,  the  heavenly  treasure,  was 

common  to  her  Majesty  with  her  father  and  her 

brother,  so  the  purging  of  the  base  money,  the 

earthly  treasure,  hath  been  altogether  proper  to  her 

Majesty's  own  times;  whereby  our  monies  bearing 

the  natural  estimation  of  the  stamp  or  mark,  both 

every  man  resteth  assured  of  his  own  value,  and 

free  from  the  losses  and  deceits  which   fall  out 

in  other  places  upon  the  rising  and  falling  of 

monies. 

Thirdly,  the  might  of  the  navy,  and 
IKS}.**  ■ngmentotion  of  the  shipping  of  the 
reabn ;  which,  by  politic  constitutions 
for  maintenance  of  fishing,  and  the  encouragement 
ud  assistance  given  to  the  undertakers  of  new  dis- 
coreries  and  trades  by  sea,  is  so  advanced,  as  this 
idand  is  become,  aa  the  natural  site  thereof  deserv- 
•th,  the  lady  of  the  sea. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  comparison  of  time  to  the 
^psriaon  of  place,  we  may  find  in  the  states  abroad 
*>nse  of  pity  and  compassion  in  some :  but  of  envy 
or  emolalion  in  none ;  our  condition  being,  by  the 
good  favonr  of  God,  not  inferior  to  any. 

i-  The  kingdom  of  France,  which,  by 

or  th«  stateof  reason  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 

S?^Mat«  *°  precedence 

slmi.         of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  now  fall- 
n^.*"  «n  into  those  calamities,  that,  as  the 
prophet  saith,    From  the  crown  of  the 


head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  no  whole  place." 
The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of  protest- 
ants  and  catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers,  Bourbon- 
ists  and  Lorainists^  patriots  and  Spanish;  as  it 
seemeth  God  hath  some  great  work  to  bring  to  pass 
upon  that  nation  :  yea,  riie  nobility  divided  from  the 
third  estate,  and  the  towns  from  the  field.  All 
which  miseries,  truly  to  speak,  have  been  wrought 
by  Spain  and  the  Spanish  faction. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were,  _    -  '  _, 
,  ,  ,      ,  _  Low  CounlrlML 

within  the  age  of  a  young  man,  the 

richest,  the  best  peopled,  and  the  best  built  plots  of 

Europe,  are  in  such  estate,  as  a  country  is  like  to 

be  in,  that  hath  been  the  seat  of  thirty  years'  war : 

and  although  the  sea  provinces  be  rather  increased 

in  wealth  and  shipping  than  otherwise  1  yet  they 

cannot  but  mourn  for  their  distraction  from  the  rest 

of  their  body. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  of  p^rti^il. 
late  times,  through  their  merchandizing 
and  places  in  the  East  Indies,  was  grown  to  be  an 
opulent  kingdom,  is  now  at  the  last,  after  the  unfor. 
tunate  journey  of  Aftic,  in  that  state  as  a  country  is 
like  to  be,  that  is  reduced  under  n  foreigner  by  con- 
quest ;  and  such  a  foreigner  as  hath  his  competitor 
in  title,  being  a  natural  Portugal  and  no  straoger; 
and  having  been  once  in  potisession,  yet  in  life; 
whereby  his  jealousy  must  necessarily  be  increased, 
and  through  his  jealousy  their  oppression :  which  is 
apparent,  by  the  carrying  of  many  noble  families  -out 
of  their  natural  countries  to  live  in  exile,  and  by 
putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  noblemen,  natu- 
rally bom  to  have  been  principal  governors  of  their 
eountries.  These  are  three  afflicted  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom t  the  rest  of  the  states  enjoy  either  pros- 
perity or  tolerable  condition. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,  though  at  ^^^J 
this  present,  by  the  good  regiment  and  . 
wise  proceeding  of  the  king^  they  enjoy  good  quiet ; 
yet  since  our  peace,  it  hath  passed  through  no  small 
troubles,  and  remaineth  full  of  boiling  and  swelling 
humours;  but  like,  by  the  maturity  of  the  said 
king  every  d»y  increaaing,  to  be  repressed. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  newly  re-  p^,^^^ 
covered  out  of  great  wars  about  an 
ambiguous  election.  And  besides,  is  a  state  of  that 
composition,  that  their  king  being  elective,  they  do 
commonly  choose  rather  a  stranger  than  one  of  their 
own  country  :  a  great  exception  to  the  flourishing 
estate  of  any  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Swedeland,  beside  g,,^^ 
their  foreign  wars  upon  their  confines, 
(he  Muscovites  and  the  Danes,  hath  been  also  sub. 
ject  to  divers  intestine  tumults  and  mutations,  as 
their  stories  do  record. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  hath  had   _  . 
J  •  ■  11   \    .u        J  Denmark, 

good  times,  especially  by  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  late  king,  who  maintained  the  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel  j  but  yet  greatly  giveth  place 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  climate,  wealth,  fer- 
tility, and  many  other  points  both  of  hononr  and 
strength. 

The  estates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  j,^^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  have  had 
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peace  equal  in  continuance  with  onra,  except  in  re- 
gard of  that  which  hath  passed  between  them  and 
the  Turk,  which  hath  sorted  to  their  honmir  and 
commendation ;  but  yet  they  are  so  bridled  and  over- 
awed  by  the  Spaniard,  thnt  possesseth  the  two 
principal  members  thereof,  and  that  in  the  two  ex- 
treme parte,  as  they  be  like  quillets  of  freehold,  be- 
ing intermixed  in  the  midst  of  a  great  honour  or 
lordship ;  so  as  their  quiet  is  intemiingled,  not  with 
jealousy  alone,  but  with  restraint 

The  states  of  Germany  have  had  for 
the  most  part  peaceable  limes;  but  yet 
they  yield  to  the  state  of  England;  not  only  in  the 
great  honour  of  a  great  kingdom,  they  being  of  a 
mean  style  and  dignity,  but  also  in  many  other 
respects  both  of  wealth  and  policy. 

Savoy  '^^^  state  of  Savoy  having  been  in 
the  old  duke's  time  governed  in  good 
prosperity,  hath  since  (notwithstanding  their  new 
great  alliance  with  Spain,  whereapon  they  waxed 
insolent,  to  design  to  snatch  up  some  piece  of  France, 
after  the  dishononrable  repulse  from  the  siege  of 
Geneva)  been  often  distressed  by  a  particolar  gen- 
tleman of  Daaphiny  ;^and  at  this  present  day  the 
dnke  feeleth,  even  in  Piedmont  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, the  weight  of  the  same  enemy  i  who  hath 
lately  shut  up  his  gates  and  common  entries  between 
Savoy  and  Piedmwit. 

So  as  hitherto  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  are  as 
much  bound  to  the  mercies  of  God  as  any  other 
nation  ;  considering  that  the  flres  of  dissension  and 
oppression  in  some  parts  of  Christendom,  may  serve 
us  for  lights  to  show  us  our  happiness :  and  the 
good  estates  of  other  places,  which  we  do  congratu- 
late with  them  for,  is  such,  nevertheless,  as  doth  not 
stain  and  exceed  ours :  trat  rather  doth  still  leave 
somewhat,  wherein  we  may  acknowledge  an  ordinary 
benediction  of  God. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  mueh  emulate  the 
greatness  and  gloty  of  the  Spaniards  t 
who  having  not  only  excluded  the  purity  of  religion, 
but  also  fortified  against  it,  by  their  device  of  the 
inquisitimi,  which  is  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance 
of  the  truth  of  God ;  having,  in  recompenee  of  their 
new  purchase  of  Portugal,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
ancient  patrimonies  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  of 
far  greater  commodity  and  value,  or  at  the  least 
holding  part  thereof  in  such  sort  as  most  of  their 
other  revenues  are  spent  Ihere  upon  their  own; 
having  lately,  with  much  difficulty,  rather  smoothed 
and  skinned  over,  than  healed  and  extinguished  the 
commotions  of  Aragon ;  having  rather  sowed  troo- 
bles  in  France,  than  reaped  assured  fruit  thereof 
unto  themselves ;  having  from  the  attempt  of  Eng- 
land received  scorn  and  disreputation;  being  at  this 
time  with  the  states  of  Italy  rather  aaspeeted  than 
either  loved  or  feared;  having  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, rather  much  practice,  than  any  sound  intel- 
ligence or  amity ;  having  no  such  clear  succession 
as  they  need  object,  and  reproach  the  uneeitain^ 
thereof  unto  another  nation ;  have  in  the  end  won  a 
reputation  rather  of  ambition  than  justice ;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ambition,  rather  of  much  enter- 
prising than  of  fortunate  achieving;  and  in  their 


Spain. 


enterprising,  rather  of  doing  thing*  by  treasure  and 
expense,  than  by  forces  and  valoor. 

Now  that  I  have  given  the  reader  a  taste  of  Kn^- 
land  respectively,  and  in  comparistm  of  the  times  put* 
and  of  the  states  abroad,  I  will  deseend  to  examine 
the  libeller's  own  divisions,  whereupon  let  the  world 
judge  how  easily  and  clean  this  ink,  which  he  hath 
east  in  our  faees,  is  washed  off. 

The  first  branch  of  the  pretended  caluu'ties  of 
England,  is  the  great  and  wonderfiil  confusion  which,, 
he  saith,  is  in  the  state  of  the  ehnrch ;  which  is  sab- 
divided  again  into  two  parte :  the  one,  the  prosecu- 
tions against  the  catholics ;  the  other,  the  discorda 
and  controversies  amongst  ourselves :  the  former  of 
which  two  parts  I  have  made  an  article  by  itself; 
wherein  I  have  set  down  a  clear  and  sim[de  narm- 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  state  against  that  sort  of 
subjects;  adding  this  by  the  way,  that  there  are  two 
extremities  in  state  concerning  the  causes  of  faith 
and  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  permission  of  the 
exercises  of  more  religions  than  one,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous indulgence  and  toleration ;  the  other  is  the 
entering  and  sifting  into  men's  cooadeneea  when  no 
overt  scandal  is  given,  which  is  rigorons  and  strain- 
able  inqtrisititn ;  and  I  avoodi  the  pvoeeedingt  to- 
wards Uie  pretended  catholics  to  have  been  a  mean 
between  these  two  extremities,  referring  the  demon- 
stration thereof  onto  the  afinvaaid  namtim  in  the 
articles  following. 

Touching  the  divisions  in  oar  church, 
the  libeller  affirmeth  that  the  protes-  Ti^'S? 
lantical  Calvinism,  for  so  it  pleaseth  cJJ^^h.'"*^ 
him  with  very  good  grace  to  term  the 
religion  with  ns  established,  is  grown  contemptible, 
and  detected  <^  idolatry,  heresy,  and  many  other 
superstitions  abuses,  by  a  purified  sort  of  professors 
of  the  same  gospel.  And  this  contention  is  yet 
grown  to  be  more  intricate,  by  reason  of  a  third  kind 
of  gospellers  called  Browniste :  who,  being  directed 
by  the  great  fervour  of  the  unholy  ghost,  do  express- 
ly affirm,  that  the  protestantical  ehnrch  of  England 
is  not  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  of  Anti- 
christ; and  that  if  the  prince  or  magistrate  under 
her  do  refuse  or  defer  to  reform  the  church,  the 
people  may,  without  her  content,  take  the  reforma- 
tion into  their  own  hands :  and  hereto  he  addeth  the 
fanatical  pageant  of  Hacket  And  this  is  the  effect  <^ 
this  accusation  in  this  point.  For  answer  whereunto, 
first,  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  church  of  God 
hath  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  contentions  and 
schisms:  the  tares  were  not  sown  but  where  the 
wheat  was  sown  before.  Our  Saviour  Christ  de- 
livered it  for  an  ill  note  to  have  outward  peace ; 
8"ying.  "  when  a  strong  man  is  in  pocKssion  of  the 
house,"  meaning  the  devil,  "  all  things  are  in  peace.**- 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  church  to  be  ever  under 
trials  I  and  there  are  bat  two  trials;  the  one  of  per- 
secution, the  other  of  scandal  and  etmtentioa ;  and 
when  the  one  ceaseth,  the  other  soeceedeth :  nay, 
there  is  scarce  any  one  epistle  of  St  Paul's  unto  the 
churches,  but  cmitaineth  some  reprehension  of  un- 
necessary and  Bchismatical  controversies.  So  like- 
wise in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  after  the 
time  that  the  ehureb  had  obtained  peace  from  per^ 
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secution,  straight  entered  nmdry  qnestioas  and  con- 
troversies, about  no  less  matters  than  the  essential 
purls  of  the  faith,  and  the  high  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity.  But  reason  teacheth  us,  that  in  ignorance 
and  implied  belief  it  is  easy  to  agree,  as  colours 
agree  in  the  dark ;  or  if  any  counby  decline  into 
atheism,  then  controrersies  wax  dainty,  because  men 
do  think  religion  scarce  worth  the  falling  out  fori  so 
as  it  is  weak  divlni^  to  aeeoant  cmtrOTeniea  an  ill 
tign  in  the  chnreh. 

It  is  true  that  certain  men,  moved  with  an  ineon- 
siderate  detestation  of  all  ceremonies  at  orders,  which 
were  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  religion,  as  if 
they  were  without  difference  saperstitioiu  or  pol- 
luted, and  led  wiOi  an  alfoetionate  imitation  of  the 
government  of  some  protestant  ohorches  in  foreign 
states  I  have  sought  by  books  and  preaching,  indis- 
creetly, and  sometimes  undutifully.  to  bring  in  an 
alteration  in  the  external  rites  and  p<dicy  of  the 
chnreh  ;  but  neither  have  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
troversies extended  unto  any  point  of  faith ;  neither 
hath  the  pressing  and  prosecution  exceeded,  in  the 
generality,  the  nature  of  some  inferior  contempts : 
so  as  they  have  been  far  from  heresy  and  sedition, 
and  therefore  rather  offensive  than  duigeroos  to  the 
ehurch  or  state. 

And  as  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists,  being, 
when  they  were  at  the  most^  a  very  smalt  numbec  of 
very  silly  and  base  people,  here  anid  there  in  comers 
dispersed,  they  are  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  by  the 
good  Tcniedies  that  have  been  used,  soppressed  and 
worn  out ;  so  as  there  is  aearea  any  news  of  them. 
Neither  had  they  been  much  known  at  all,  had  not 
Brown  their  leader  written  a  pamphlet,  wherein,  as 
it  came  into  his  head,  he  inveighed  more  against 
logic  and  rhetoric,  than  against  the  state  of  the 
church,  which  writing  was  much  read;  and  had  not 
also  one  Barrow,  being  a  gentleman  of  a  good  house, 
but  one  that  lived  in  London  at  ordinaries,  and  there 
learned  to  argne  in  table-talk,  and  so  was  very  much 
known  in  the  city  and  abroad,  made  a  leap  from  a 
vain  and  libertine  youth,  to  a  preciseness  in  the 
hij^est  degree;  the  strangeness  of  which  alteration 
made  him  very  much  spoken  of;  the  matter  might 
long  before  have  breathed  out.  And  here  I  note  an 
honesty  and  discretion  in  the  libeller,  which  I  note 
no  where  else ;  in  that  he  did  forbear  to  lay  to  oor 
charge  the  sect  of  the  Family  of  Love ;  for,  abont 
twdre  years  cince,  there  was  creeping  in,  in  some 
secret  plaeetof  the  realm,  indeed  a  very  great  heresy 
derived  lirom  the  Dutch,  and  named  as  was  before 
said ;  which  since,  by  the  good  blessing  of  God,  and 
by  the  good  strength  of  our  church,  is  banished  and 
extinct  But  so  much  we  see,  that  the  diseases 
wherewith  our  church  hath  been  visiteil,  whatsoever 
these  men  say,  have  either  not  been  malign  and 
dangerous,  or  else  they  have  been  as  blisters  in  some 
small  ignoble  part  of  the  body,  which  have  soon 
after  fallen  and  gone  away.  For  such  also  was  the 
phrenetical  and  fanatical,  for  I  mean  not  to  deter- 
mine it,  attempt  of  Hacket,  who  must  needs  have 
been  thought  a  very  dangerous  heretic,  that  could 
never  get  but  two  disciples ;  and  those,  as  it  should 
aeem,  periihed  in  their  brain :  and  a  dangerous  oom- 


moticmer,  that  in  so  great  and  populous  a  eity  as 
London  is,  could  draw  but  (hose  same  two  fellows, 
whom  the  people  rather  laughed  at  as  a  may-game, 
than  took  any  heed  of  what  they  did  or  said :  so 
as  it  was  very  true  that  an  honest  poor  woman  said 
when  she  saw  Hacket  out  of  a  window  pass  to  his 
execution ;  said  she  to  herself,  "  It  was  foretold  that 
in  the  latter  days  there  should  come  those  that  have 
deceived  many;  but  in  fidUi  thou  faaat  deceived 
but  few." 

But  it  is  manifest  untnith  which  the  libeller  set. 
teth  down,  that  there  hath  been  no  punishment  d<me 
npm  those  which  in  any  of  the  foresaid  kinds  have 
bnAen  the  laws,  and  disturbed  the  church  and  state  t 
and  that  the  edge  of  the  law  hath  been  only  turned 
upon  the  pretended  cathohcs :  for  the  examples  are 
very  many,  where,  according  to  the  nature  and  de^ 
gree  of  the  offence,  the  correeti<m  of  such  offenders 
hath  not  been  neglected. 

These  be  the  great  confusions  whereof  he  hath 
accused  our  church,  which  I  refer  to  the  judgment 
of  an  indifferent  and  understanding  person,  how  true 
they  be  :  my  meaning  is  not  to  blanch  or  excuse  any 
fault  of  our  church  ;  nor  on  the  other  side  to  enter 
into  commemoration,  how  flourishing  it  is  in  great 
and  learned  divines,  or  painful  and  excellent  preach* 
ers ;  let  men  have  the  reproof  of  that  which  is  amiss, 
and  God  the  glory  of  that  which  is  good.  And  so 
omch  for  the  first  branch. 

In  (he  second  branch,  he  maketh 

great  musters  and  shows  of  the  strength  {h^^f^i^^ 

and  multitods  of  the  enemies  of  this  f,P,^i^  °^ 
,.  ,   this  state. 

State ;  declaring  m  what  evil  terms  and 
correspondence  we  stand  with  foreign  states,  and  how 
desolate  and  destitute  we  are  of  friends  and  confede- 
rates; doubting  behke,  how  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  and  justify  his  assertion  totiching  the  present 
miseries,  and  therefore  endeavouring  at  the  least  to- 
maintain,  that  the  good  estate  which  we  enjoy,  is 
yet  made  somewhat  bitter  by  reason  of  many  terrors 
and  fears.  Whereupon  entering  into  consideration 
of  the  security,  wherein  not  by  oor  own  policy,  but 
by  the  good  providence  and  protection  of  God,  we 
stand  at  this  time,  I  do  find  it  to  be  a  security  of 
that  nature  and  kind,  which  Jphierates  the  Athenian 
did  conmend ;  who  being  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  state  of  Sparta  upon  conditions  of  peace, 
and  hearing  the  other  side  make  many  propositiona 
touching  security,  interrupted  them  and  told  them, 
there  was  but  one  manner  of  security  whereupon  the 
Athenians  could  rest ;  which  was,  if  the  deputies  of 
the  Lacedemonians  cotild  make  it  plain  unto  them, 
that,  after  these  and  these  things  parted  withal,  the 
Lacedemonians  should  not  be  able  to  hurt  them 
though  they  would.  So  it  is  with  us,  as  we  have 
not  justly  provoked  the  hatred  or  enmity  of  any 
other  state,  so  howsoever  that  be,  I  know  not  at  this 
time  the  enemy  that  hath  the  pcwer  to  offend  ua 
though  he  had  the  will. 

And  whether  we  have  given  justcanse  of  quarrel 
or  offenee,  it  shall  be  afterwards  touched  in  the 
fourth  article,  touching  the  true  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  quiet  of  Christendom,  as  fiir  as  it  is 
fit  to  justify  the  actions  of  so  high  a  prinee  npim  the 
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occaiiion  of  siich  a  libel  rs  this.  But  now  concern- 
ing the  power  and  forces  of  any  enemy,  I  do  find 
that  England  hath  Bometimes  apprehended  with 
jealotisy  the  confederation  between  France  and  Scot- 
lan^i  die  one  being  upon  the  same  continent  that 
we  are,  and  breeding  a  soldier  of  puisfMnce  and 
courage,  not  much  differing  from  the  Engh'sh :  the 
other  a  kingdom  very  opulent,  and  thereby  able  to 
sustain  wars,  though  at  very  great  charge;  and 
having  a  brave  nobility ;  and  being  a  near  neighbour. 
And  yet  of  this  conjunction  there  never  came  any 
offence  of  moment:  but  Scotland  was  ever  rather 
used  by  France  as  a  diversion  of  an  English  inva- 
sion upon  France,  than  as  a  commodity  of  a  French 
invasion  upon  England.  I  confess  also,  that  since 
the  unions  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  during  the 
time  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  his  entire,  a 
conjunction  of  those  two  potent  kingdoms  against  us 
might  have  been  of  some  terror  to  us.  But  now  it 
18  evident,  that  the  stale  of  France  is  such  as  both 
those  conjunctions  are  become  impossible:  it  rest- 
eth  that  either  Spain  with  Scotland  should  offend 
us,  or  Spain  alone.  For  Scotland,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  amity  and  intelligence  is  so  sound  and 
■eeret  between  the  two  crowns,  being  strengthened 
by  consent  in  religion,  nearness  of  blood,  and  con- 
tinual good  offices  reciprocally  on  either  side,  as  the 
Spaniard  himself,  in  his  own  plot,  thinketh  it  easier 
to  alter  and  overthrow  the  present  state  of  Scotland 
than  to  remove  and  divide  it  from  the  amity  of 
England.  So  as  it  must  be  Spain  alone  that  we 
should  fear,  which  should  seem,  by  reason  of  its 
spacious  dominions,  to  be  a  great  overmatch.  The 
conceit  whereof  maketh  me  call  to  mind  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ancient  v;riter  in  physic;  who,  labour- 
ing to  persuade  that  a  physician  should  not  doubt 
aometimes  to  pn^  his  patient,  though  he  seem  very 
weak,  entereth  into  a  distinction  of  weakness;  and 
saith,  there  is  a  weakness  of  spirit,  and  a  weak- 
ness of  body ;  the  latter  whereof  he  compareth  unto 
a  man  that  were  otherwise  very  strong,  bnt  had  a 
great  pack  on  his  neck,  so  great  as  made  him  double 
again,  so  as  one  might  thrust  him  down  with  his 
finger:  which  similitude  and  distinction  both  may 
be  filly  applied  to  matter  of  state ;  for  some  states 
are  weak  through  want  of  means,  and  some  weak 
through  excess  of  burthen :  in  which  rank  I  do 
place  the  state  of  Spain,  which  having  out-compassed 
itself  in  embracing  too  much  ;  and  being  itself  but 
a  barren  seed-plot  of  soldiers,  and  much  decayed 
and  exhausted  of  men  by  the  Indies,  and  by  con- 
tinual wars  ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  their  treasure, 
being  indebted  and  engaged  before  such  times  as 
they  waged  so  great  forces  in  France,  and  therefore 
much  more  since,  is  not  in  brief  an  enemy  to  be 
firared  by  a  nation  seated,  manned,  fnniiahed,  and 
p<4iced  as  is  England. 

.  Neither  is  this  spoken  by  gue8S,for  the  experience 
was  substantial  enough,  and  of  fresh  memory  in  the 
fate  enterprise  of  Spain  upon  England  :  what  time 
all  that  goodly  shipping,  which  in  that  voyage  was 
consumed,  was  complete  ;  what  lime  his  forces  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  also  fall  and  entire,  which 
now  are  wasted  to  a  fourth  part ;  wliat  time  also  he 


was  not  entangled  with  the  matters  of  France,  bat 
was  rather  like  to  receive  assistance  than  impedi- 
ment from  his  friends  there,  in  respect  of  the  great 
vigour  wherein  the  league  then  was,  while  the  duke 
of  Guise  then  lived ;  and  yet  nevertheless  this  fi^reat 
preparation  passed  away  like  a  dream.  The  in- 
vincible navy  neither  took  any  one  barqne  of  ours, 
neither  yet  once  offered  to  land  :  but  afker  they  had 
been  well  beaten  and  chased,  made  a  perambulation 
about  the  northern  seas ;  ennobling  many  coasts 
with  wrecks  of  mighty  ships  ;  and  so  returned  home 
with  greater  derision  than  they  set  forth  with  ex- 
pectation. 

So  as  we  shall  not  need  much  confederacies  and 
succours,  which  he  snith  we  want  fur  breaking  of 
the  Spanish  invasion,  no,  though  the  Spaniard  should 
nestle  in  Britain,  and  supplant  the  French,  and  get 
some  port-towns  into  their  hands  there,  which  is  yet 
farofi^  yet  shall  he  never  be  so  commodiously  seated 
to  annoy  us,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  Low  Countries : 
and  we  shall  rather  fear  him  as  a  wrangling  neigh- 
bour, that  may  trespass  now  and  then  upon  some 
straggling  ships  of  ours,  than  as  an  Invader.  And 
as  for  our  confederacies,  God  hath  given  us  botfi 
means  and  minds  to  tender  and  relieve  the  states  of 
others;  and  therefore  our  confederacies  are  rather 
of  honour  than  such  as  we  depend  upon.  And  yet 
nevertheless  the  apostates  and  huguenots  of  France 
an  the  one  part,  for  so  he  termeth  the  whole  no- 
bility in  a  manner  of  France,  among  the  which  a 
great  part  is  of  his  own  religion ;  which  maintain 
the  clear  and  unblemished  title  of  their  lawful  and 
natural  king  against  the  seditious  populace,  and  the 
beer-brewers  and  basket^makers  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  as  he  also  terms  them,  on  the  other,  have 
almost  bandied  away  between  them  all  the  duke  of 
Parma's  forces ; ,  and  I  suppose  the  very  mines  of 
the  Indies  will  go  low,  or  ever  the  one  be  ruined,  or 
fhe  other  recovered.  Neither  again  desire  we  belter 
confederacies  and  leagues  than  Spain  itself  hath 
provided  for  us :  **  Non  enim  verbis  fiitdera  con- 
Srmantur,  sed  iisdem  ntilitstibus."  We  know  to 
how  many  states  the  king  of  Spain  is  odious  and 
suspected  ;  and  for  ourselves  we  have  incensed  none 
by  our  injuries,  nor  made  any  jealous  of  our  am- 
bition ;  these  are  in  rules  of  policy  the  firmest 
contracts. 

Let  thus  much  be  said  in  answer  of  the  second 
branch,  concerning  the  number  of  exterior  enemies: 
wherein  my  meaning  is  nothing  less  than  to  attri- 
bute our  felicity  to  onr  pcdicy ;  or  to  nourish  our- 
selves in  the  faamouT  of  security.  But  I  htypt  we 
shall  depend  upon  God  and  be  vigilant ;  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  to  what  end  these  &lse  alarms  will 
come.  .  . 

In  the  third  branch  of  the  miseries  of  England, 
he  taketh  upon  him  to  play  the  prophet,  as  he  hath 
in  all  the  rest  played  the  poet ;  and  will  needs  , 
divine  or  prognosticate  the  great  troubles  wherennto 
this  realm  shall  fall  after  her  Majesty's  times ;  as  if 
he  that  hath  so  singular  a  gift  in  lying  of  the  present 
time  and  times  past,  had  nevertheless  an  extraordi- 
nary grace  in  telling  troth  of  the  time  to  come;  or, 
as  if  the  effect  of  the  pope's  curses  of  England  were 
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upon  Iwttpr  advice  adjourned  to  those  days.  It  is 
true,  it  will  be  miseiy  enough  for  this  realm,  when- 
soever it  shall  be,  to  lose  such  a  sovereign :  but  for 
the  rest,  we  must  repose  ourselves  upon  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  So  it  is  an  unjust  charge  in  the 
libeller  to  impute  an  accidmt  of  state  to  the  fanlt  of 
the  government. 

It  pleaseth  God  sometimes,  to  the  end  to  make 
men  depend  upon  him  the  more,  to  hide  from  them 
the  clear  sight  of  future  events  ;  and  to  make  them 
think  that  full  of  nneertaintiea  which  proveth  certain 
and  clear :  and  sometimes,  on  the  other  side,  to  cross 
men's  expectations,  and  to  make  them  fiiU  of  diffi- 
culty and  perplexity  in  that  which  they  thought  to 
be  easy  and  assured.  Neither  is  it  any  new  thing 
for  the  titles  of  succession  in  monarchies  to  be  at 
times  less  or  more  declared.  King  Sebastian  of 
Portugal,  before  his  journey  into  Africk,  declared  no 
successor.  The  cardinal,  though  he  were  of  extreme 
age,  and  were  much  importuned  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  knew  directly  of  six  or  seven  competitors  to  that 
crown,  yet  he  rather  established  I  know  not  what 
interims,  than  decided  the  titles,  or  designed  any 
certain  successor.  The  dukedom  of  Ferrara  is  at 
this  day,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  that  now 
liveth,  uncertain  in  the  point  of  succession :  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  declared  no  successor. 
Nay,  it  is  very  rare  in  hereditary  monarchies,  by 
any  act  of  state,  or  any  recognition  or  oath  of  the 
people  in  the  collateral  line,  to  establish  a  successor. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  Charles  YIII.  of 
France,  but  was  never  declared  soccesaor  in  his 
time.  Monsieur  d'Angoulesme  also  succeeded  him, 
bat  without  any  designation.  Sons  of  kings  them- 
selves oftentimes,  through  desire  to  reign  and  to  pre- 
vent their  time,  wax  dangerous-to  their  parents:  how 
much  more  cousins  in  a  more  remote  degree!  It  is 
lawful,  no  doubt,  and  honourable,  if  the  case  require, 
for  princes  to  make  an  establishment:  but,  as  it  was 
said,  it  is  rarely  practised  in  the  collateral  line. 
Trajan,  the  best  emperor  of  Rome,  of  a  heathen, 
that  ever  was,  at  what  time  the  emperors  did  use  to 
design  auceessora,  not  so  much  to  avoid  the  tmcer* 
tainty  of  soceession,  as  to  the  end,  to  have  partici- 
pes  cararum  for  the  present  time,  because  their  em- 
igre was  so  vast ;  at  what  time  also  adoptions  were 
in  oae,  and  himself  had  been  adopted ;  yet  never 
designed  a  successor,  but  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, which  also  was  thought  to  be  suborned  by 
his  wife  Ploiina  in  the  favour  of  her  lover  Adrian. 

You  may  be  sure  that  nothing  hath  been  done  to 
prejudice  the  right;  and  there  can  be  but  one  right. 
But  one  thing  I  era  persuaded  of,  that  no  king  of 
Spain,  nor  bishop  of  Rome,  tihall  umpire,  or  promote 
any  beneficiary,  or  feodatory  king,  as  they  designed 
to  dot  even  when  the  Scots  queen  lived,  whom  they 
pretended  to  cherish.  I  will  not  retort  the  matter 
of  succession  upon  Spain,  bnt  use  that  modesty  and 
reverence,  that  belongeth  to  the  majesty  of  so  great 
a  king,  thongh  an  enemy.  And  so  much  for  this 
third  branch. 

The  fourth  branch  be  maketh  to  be  touching  the 
overthrow  of  the  nobiKty  and  the  oppression  of  the 
people :  wherein  though  he  may,  percase,  abuse  the 
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simplicity  of  any  foreigner;  yet  to  an  Englishman, 
or  any  that  heareth  of  the  present  condition  of  Eng- 
land, he  will  appear  to  be  a  man  of  singular  au- 
dacity, and  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the  defence 
of  any  paradox.  But  surely  if  he  would  needs 
have  defaced  the  general  state  of  England,  at  this 
time,  he  should  in  wisdom  rather  have  made  some 
friarly  declamation  against -the  excess  of  supirBuily 
and  delicacy  of  our  times,  than  to  have  insisted  upon 
the  misery  and  poverty  and  depopulation  of  the  land, 
aa  may  sufficiently  appear  by  that  which  hath  been 
said. 

But  nevertheless,  to  follow  this  man  concemiiiff 
in  his  own  steps :  first,  concerning  the  the  state  ^ 
nobility  ;  it  is  true,  that  there  have  been 
in  ages  past,  noblemen,  as  1  take  it,  both  of  greater 
possessions  and  of  greater  command  and  sway  than 
any  are  at  this  day.  One  reason  why  the  possessions 
are  less,  I  conceive  to  be,  because  certain  sumptuous 
veins  and  humours  of  expense,  aa  apparel,  gaming, 
maintaining  of  a  kind  of  followers,  and  the  like,  do 
reign  more  than  they  did  in  times  past.  Another 
reason  is,  becanse  noblemen  now-a-days  do  deal 
better  with  their  younger  sons  than  they  were  ac- 
customed to  do  heretofore,  whereby  the  principal 
house  receiveth  many  abatements.  Touching  the  , 
command,  which  is  not  indeed  «>  great  as  it  hath 
been,  I  take  it  rather  to  be  a  commendation  of  the 
time  than  otherwise :  for  men  were  wont  factiously 
to  depend  upon  noblemen,  whereof  enaned  many 
partialities  and  divisions,  besides  much  intermption 
of  justice,  while  the  great  ones  did  seek  to  bear  out 
those  that  did  depend  upon  them.  So  as  the  kings 
of  this  realm,  finding  long  since  that  kind  of  com- 
mandment in  noblemen  unsafe  unto  their  crown, 
and  inconvenient  unto  their  people,  thought  meet  to 
restrain  the  same  by  provision  of  laws;  whereupon 
grew  the  statute  of  retainers ;  so  as  men  now  de- 
pend upon  the  prince  and  the  laws,  and  upon  no 
other;  a  matter  which  hath  also  a  congruily  with 
the  nature  of  the  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  other 
countries;  namely,  in  Spain,  where  their  grandees 
are  nothing  so  potent  and  so  absolute  as  they  have 
been  in  times  past.  Bnt  otherwise  it  may  be  truly 
affirmed,  that  the  rights  and  pre-eminences  of  the 
nobility  were  never  more  duly  and  exactly  preserved 
unto  them,  than  they  have  been  in  her  Majesty's 
time ;  the  precedence  of  knights  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  barons  ;  no  subpcenas  awarded  against 
the  nobility  out  of  the  chancery,  but  letters ;  no  an- 
swer upon  oath,  but  upon  honour:  besides  a  num- 
ber of  other  privileges  in  parliament,  court,  and 
country.  So  likewise  for  the  "countenance  of  her 
Majesty  and  the  state,  in  lieutenancies,  commissions, 
offices,  and  the  like,  there  was  never  a  more  honour- 
able and  graceful  regaid  had  of  the  nobility;  nei- 
ther was  there  ever  a  more  faithful  remembrancer 
and  exacter  of  all  these  particular  pre-eminences  unto 
them ;  nor  a  more  diligent  searcher  and  register  of 
their  pedigrees,  allianees,  and  all  memorials  of  hon- 
our, than  that  man  whom  he  chargeth  to  have  over- 
thrown the  nobility  t  because  a  f^w  of  them  by  im- 
moderate expense  are  decayed,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  time,  which  he  hath  not  been  able  to 
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esist,  no  not  in  his  own  house.  And  ns  for  attain- 
ders, there  have  been  in  thirty-five  years  but  five  of 
any  of  the  nobility,  whereof  but  two  came  to  execn- 
lion  ;  and  one  of  them  was  accompanied  with  resti- 
tution of  blood  in  the  children  :  yea,  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Westmoreland,  were  such,  as  whether  it  were 
by  favour  of  law  or  government,  their  heirs  have, 
or  are  like  to  have,  r  great  part  of  their  possessions. 
And  so  much  for  the  nobility. 

Touching-  the  oppresaim  of  tlie  people,  he  men- 
tioneth  four  points. 

1.  The  consumption  of  people  in  the  wars. 

2.  The  intermpiion  of  traffic. 

3.  The  corruption  of  justice. 

Coacernlnr  "^^^  multitude  of  taxations.  Unto 

the  slated  all  which  points  there  needeth  no  long 
ttegnmon  ^^^^h.  For  the  first,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  benediction  of  "  Crescite  "  and 
"  Multiplicamini,"  is  not  so  weak  upon  this  realm  of 
England,  but  the  population  thereof  may  afford  such 
lofis  of  men  as  were  sufficient  for  the  making  our 
late  wars,  and  were  in  a  perpetuity,  without  being 
seen  either  in  city  or  country.  We  read,  that  when 
the  Romans  did  take  cense  of  their  people,  whereby 
the  citizens  were  numbered  by  the  poll  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  war;  and  afterwards  again  at  the 
ending,  there  tometimes  wanted  a  third  part  of  the 
number:  but  let  our  muster-books  be  perused,  those, 
I  say,  that  certify  the  number  of  all  fighting  men  in 
every  shire,  in  vicerimo  of  the  queen ;  at  what  time, 
except  a  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  Low  Comtriea, 
ve  expended  no  men  in  the  wars ;  and  now  again, 
at  this  present  time,  and  there  will  appear  small 
diminution.  There  be  many  tokens  in  this  realm 
rather  of  press  and  surcharge  of  people,  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  which  were  before  recited.  Bi- 
Eides,  it  is  a  better  condition  of  inward  peace  to  be 
accompanied  with  some  exercise  of  no  dangerous 
war  in  foreign  parts,  than  to  be  utterly  without 
apprentisage  of  war,  wherebypeople  grow  effeminate 
and  impractised  when  occasion  shall  be.  And  it  is 
no  small  strength  unto  the  realm,  that  in  these  wars 
of  exercise  and  not  of  peril,  so  many  of  our  people 
are  trained,  and  so  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentle- 
men have  been  made  excellent  leaden  both  by  sea 
and  land.  As  for  that  he  objectetfa,  we  have  no 
provision  for  soldiers  at  their  return ;  though  that 
point  hath  not  been  altt^ether  neglected,  yet  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart,  that  it  were  more  ample  than  it 
is:  though  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  in  all  estates, 
upon  cashiering  and  disbanding  of  soldiers,  many 
have  endured  necessity. 

For  the  stopping  of  traffic,  as  I  referred  myself 
to  the  muster-books  for  the  first,  so  I  refer  myself  to 
the  custom-books  upon  this,  which  will  not  lie,  and 
do  make  demonstration  of  no  abatement  at  all  in 
these  last  years,. but  rather  of  rising  and  increase. 
We  know  of  many  in  London  and  other  places  that 
are  within  a  small  time  greatly  come  up  and  made 
rich  by  merchandising :  and  a  man  may  speak  within 
his  compass,  and  affirm,  that  our  priies  by  sea  have 
countervailed  any  prizes  upon  us. 

And  as  to  the  justice  of  this  realm,  it  is  true,  that 
cunning  and  weiUth  have  bred  many  suits,  and  de- 
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bates  in  law.  But  let  those  points  be  considered :  tbe 
integrity  and  sufficiency  of  those  which  supply  tbe 
judicia]  places  in  the  queen's  courts  ;  the  good  lawi 
that  have  been  made  in  her  Majesty's  time  agaioBt 
informers  and  promoters,  and  for  the  bettering  of 
trials ;  the  example  of  severity  which  is  used  in 
the  star-chamber,  in  oppressing  forces  and  frauds; 
the  diligence  and  stoutness  that  is  used  by  justices 
of  assises,  in  encountering  all  countenancing  and 
bearing  of  causes  in  the  country,  by  their  authOTitiei 
and  wisdom ;  the  great  favours  that  have  been  nsed 
towards  copyholders  and  customary  tenant^  wbieh 
were  in  ancient  times  merely  at  the  discretion  aod 
mercy  of  the  lord,  and  are  now  continually  relieved 
from  hard  dealing,  in  chancery  and  other  courts  of 
equity:  I  say,  let  these  and  many  other  points  be 
considered,  and  men  wiU  worthily  conceive  an  ho- 
nourable opinion  of  the  justice  of  England. 

Now  to  the  points  of  levies  and  distributions  of 
money,  which  he  calleth  exactions.  First,  veiy 
coldly,  he  is  not  abashed  to  bring  in  the  gathering 
for  Paul's  steeple  and  the  lottery  trifles:  wheret^ 
the  former,  being  but  a  voluntary  collection  of  that 
men  were  freely  disposed  to  give,  never  grew  to  to 
great  a  sum  as  was  sufficient  to  finish  the  work  for 
which  it  was  appointed :  and  so  I  imagine,  it  wai 
converted  into  some  other  use ;  like  to  that  gathering 
which  was  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  save  that 
the  gathering  for  Paris  came  to  a  much  greater, 
though,  as  I  have  heard,  no  competent  sum.  And 
for  the  lf>ttery,  it  was  but  a  novelty  devised  and  fid- 
lowed  hy  some  particular  persons,  and  <HiIy  allowed 
by  the  state,  being  as  a  gain  of  hasard ;  wherein  if 
any  gain  was,  it  was  because  many  men  thought 
scorn,  after  they  had  fallen  from  their  greater  hopei, 
to  fetch  their  odd  money.  Then  he  mentioneth 
loans  and  privy  seals :  wherein  he  showeth  great 
ignorance  and  indiscretion,  considering  the  payments 
back  again  have  been  very  good  and  certain,  and 
much  for  her  Majesty's  honour.  Indeed,  in  other 
princes*  times  it  was  not  wont  to  be  so.  And  tbeie- 
fore,  though  the  name  be  not  so  pleasant,  yet  tbe 
use  of  them  in  our  times  have  been  with  small  griev< 
ance.  He  reckraieth  also  new  customs  upon  ctoth^ 
and  new  impost  upon  wines.  In  that  of  cloths,  he 
is  deceived ;  for  the  ancient  rate  of  custom  uptm 
cloths  was  not  raised  by  her  Majesty,  but  by  queen 
Mary,  a  catholic  queen ;  and  hath  been  commonly 
continued  by  her  Majesty  ;  except  he  mean  the  com- 
putation of  the  odd  yards,  which  in  strict  duty  w« 
ever  answerable,  though  the  error  were  but  lately 
looked  into,  or  rather  the  toleration  taken  away. 
And  to  that  of  wines,  being  a  foreign  merchandiie. 
and  but  a  delicacy,  and  of  those  which  might  be 
forborne,  there  hath  been  some  increase  of  imposition, 
which  can  rather  make  the  price  of  wine  higher, 
than  the  merchant  poorer.  Lastly,  touching  the 
number  of  subsidies,  it  is  true,  that  her  Majesty,  in 
respect  of  the  great  charges  of  her  wars,  both 
sea  and  land,  against  such  a  lord  of  treasure  as  ii 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  having  for  her  part  no  Indies 
nor  mines,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Englsod 
being  such,  as  they  leas  grate  upon  tbe  people  than 
the  revenues  of  any  crown  or  stale  in  Europe,  bath 
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by  the  auent  of  parliament,  according  to  the  an- 
cient customs  of  this  realm,  received  divers  subsidies 
of  her  people,  which  as  they  have  been  employed 
upon  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  subject,  not 
apon  excessive  buildings,  nor  upon  immoderate  do- 
natives, nor  upon  triumphs  and  pleasures ;  or  any 
the  like  veins  of  dissipation  of  treasure,  which  have 
been  famihar  to  many  kings:  so  have  they  been 
yielded  nitb  great  good-will  and  cheerfulness,  as 
may  appear  by  other  kinds  of  benevolence,  presented 
to  her  likeviie  in  parliament;  which  her  Majesty 
nerertheleu  faath  not  put  in  ure.  They  have  been 
taxed  alio  and  assessed  with  a  very  light  and  gentle 
hud;  and  they  have  been  spared  as  much  as  may 
be.  u  may  appear  in  that  her  Majesty  now  twice,  to 
■pare  the  subject,  hath  sold  of  her  own  lands.  But 
he  that  shall  look  into  other  countries,  and  consider 
the  taxes,  and  talliages,  and  impositions,  and  assizes, 
and  the  like,  that  are  every  where  in  use,  will  find 
that  the  Englishman  is  the  most  master  of  his  own 
valuation,  and  the  least  bitten  in  his  purse  of  any 
nation  of  Europe.  Nay  even  at  this  instant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  pioneers  do 
still  work  in  the  Indian  mines,  the  Jesuits  most 
play  the  pioneers,  and  mine  into  the  Spaniards' 
parses ;  and,  under  the  colour  of  a  ghostly  ezhorta- 
timi,  contrive  the  greatest  exaction  that  ever  was  in 
any  realm. 

Thus  mnch  in  answer  of  these  calumniations  I 
have  thongHt  good  to  note  touching  the  present  state 
of  England ;  which  state  is  such,  that  whosoever 
hath  been  an  architect  in  the  frame  thereof,  under 
the  blearing  of  God,  and  the  virtues  of  our  sovereign, 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work. 

III.  Of  the  proceedings  against  the  pretended 
catholics,  whether  they  have  been  violent,  or  mo- 
derate and  necessary. 

I  find  her  Majesty's  proceedings  generally  to  have 
been  grounded  upon  two  principles :  the  one, 

That  consciences  are  not  to  be  forced,  but  to  be 
won  and  reduced  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the  aid  of 
time,  and  the  use  of  all  good  means  of  instruction 
or  persuasion :  the  other, 

That  causes  of  conscience  when  they  exceed  their 
boonds,  and  prove  to  be  matter  of  faction,  lose  their 
nature :  and  that  sovereign  princes  ought  distinctly 
to  punish  the  practice  or  c<mtempt,  though  coloured 
with  the  pretences  of  conscience  and  religion. 

According  to  these  two  principles,  her  Majesty,  at 
her  coming  to  the  crown,  utterly  disliking  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had  used  by 
terror  and  rigour  to  seek  commandment  over  men's 
feitfas  and  consciences ;  although  as  a  prince  of  great 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  she  suffered  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  religion,  yet  her  proceedings  towards 
the  papists  were  with  great  lenity,  expecting  the 
good  effects  which  time  might  work  in  them. 

And  therefore  her  Majesty  revived  not  the  laws 
made  in  28,  and  35,  of  he^  father's  reign,  whereby 
the  oath  of  supremacy  might  have  been  offered  at 
the  king's  pleasure  to  any  subject,  though  he  kept 
his  conscience  never  so  modesUy  to  himself;  and 
the  reftual  to  take  the  same  oadi,  without  farther 
2  c  2 


eircamstance,  was  niade  treason :  but  eontmriwise, 

her  Majesty  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  men's 
hearts  and  secret  thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of 
them  did  overflow  into  overt  and  express  acts  and 
affirmations,  tempered  her  law  so,  as  it  restraineth 
only  manifest  disobedience  in  impugning  and  im- 
peaching advisedly  and  ambitiously  her  Majesty's 
supreme  power,  and  maintaining  and  extolling  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  And  as  for  the  oath,  it  was 
altered  by  her  Majesty  into  a  more  grateful  form  ; 
the  harshness  of  the  name  and  appellation  of 
supreme  head  was  removed  i  and  the  penalty  of  tha 
refusal  thereof  tamed  into  a  disablement  to  take  any 
promotion,  or  to  exercise  any  charge ;  and  yet  that 
with  a  liberty  of  being  revested  therein,  if  any  man 
shall  accept  thereof  during  his  life. 

But  after  many  years  toleration  of  a  multitude  of 
factious  papists,  when  Pius  Quintus  had  excommuni- 
cated her  Majesty,  and  the  bill  of  excommunication 
was  published  in  London,  whereby  her  Majesty  was 
in  a  sort  proscribed,  and  all  her  subjects  drawn  upon 
pain  of  damnation  from  her  obedience;  and  that 
thereupon,  as  upon  a  principal  motive  or  prepara- 
tive, followed  the  rebellion  in  the  north ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, because  many  of  those  evil  humours 
were  by  that  rebellion  partly  purged,  and  that  she 
feared  at  that  time  no  foreign  invasion,  and  much 
less  the  attempts  of  any  within  the  realm  not  back- 
ed by  some  foreign  succours  from  without;  she 
contented  herself  to  make  a  law  against  that  special 
case  of  bringing  in,  or  publishing  of  bulls  the  like 
instruments ;  wherennto  was  added  a  prohibition, 
not  upon  pain  of  treason,  but  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
punishment,  against  bringing  in  of  Agnus  Dei's,  hal- 
lowed beads,  and  such  other  merchandise  of  Rome, 
as  are  well  known  not  to  be  any  essential  part  of  the 
Roman  religion,  but  only  to  be  used  in  practice  as 
love-tokens,  to  enchant  and  bewitch  the  people's 
affections  from  their  allegiance  to  their  natural 
sovereign.  In  all  other  points  her  Majesty  con- 
tinued her  former  lenity. 

But  when,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her  reign, 
she  had  discovered  in  the  king  of  Spain  an  intention 
to  invade  her  dominions,  and  that  a  principal  point 
of  the  plot  was  to  prepare  a  party  within  the  realm 
that  might  adhere  to  the  foreigner';  and  that  the 
seminaries  began  to  blossom  and  to  send  forth  daily 
priests  and  professed  men,  who  should  by  vow, 
taken  at  shrift,  reconcile  her  subjects  from  her  obedi- 
ence ;  yea,  and  bind  many  of  them  fo  attempt  against 
her  Majesty's  sacred  person  ;  and  that,  by  the  poison 
they  spread,  the  humours  of  most  papists  were  alter- 
ed, and  that  they  were  no  more  papists  in  custom, 
but  papists  in  treasonable  faction  :  then  were  there 
new  laws  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  should 
submit  themselves  to  reconcilements  or  renunciations 
of  obedience.  For  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  this 
manner  of  reconcilement  in  confession,  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  operation  that  the  bull  itself  was 
of,  vrith  this  only  difference,  that  whereas  the  bnll 
Rssraled  the  subjects  from  their  obedience  at  once, 
the  other  doth  it  one  by  one.  And  therefore  it  is 
both  more  secret,  and  more  insinuative  into  the  con- 
science, being  joined  with  no  less  matter  than  an 
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absolution  from  mortal  sin.  Ami  because  it  whs  a 
treason  carried  in  the  clouds,  imd  in  wonderru) 
secrecy,  and  came  seldom  to  light;  and  that  there 
was  no  presumplion  thereof  so  great  as  the  re- 
cusants to  come  to  divine  service,  because  it  was  set 
down  by  their  decrees,  that  to  come  to  church  before 
reconcilement  was  to  live  in  schism;  but  to  come  to 
church  after  reconcilement,  was  absolutely  heretical 
and  damnable :  therefore  there  were  added  new  laws, 
containing  a  punishment  pecuniary  against  the  re- 
cusants, not  to  enforce  consciences,  but  to  enfeeble 
those  of  whom  it  rested  indifferent  and  ambiguous, 
whether  they  were  reetHicited  or  no.  For  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  if  the  law  of  recusancy,  which  is  chal- 
lenged to  be  so  extreme  and  rigorous,  were  thus 
qualified,  that  any  recusant  that  shall  voluntarily 
come  in  and  take  his  oath,  that  he  or  she  were 
never  reconciled,  should  immediately  be  discharged 
of  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  law  ;  they  would 
lie  BO  far  from  liking  well  of  that  mitigation,  as  they 
would  cry  out  it  was  made  to  entrap  them.  And 
when,  notwithstanding  all  this  provision,  this  poison 
was  dispersed  so  secretly,  as  that  there  were  no 
means  to  slay  it,  but  to  restrain  the  merchants  that 
brought  it  in;  then  was  there  lastly  added  a  law, 
whereby  such  seditious  priests  of  the  new  erection 
were  exiled ;  and  those  that  were  at  that  time  within 
the  land  shipped  over,  and  so  commanded  to  keep 
hence  upon  pain  of  treason. 

This  hath  been  the  proceeding  with  that  sort, 
though  intermingled  not  only  with  sundry  examples 
of  her  Majesty's  grace,  towards  such  as  in  her  wis- 
dom she  knew  to  be  papists  in  conscience,  and  not 
in  fection ;  but  also  with  an  extraordinary  mitiga- 
tion  towards  the  offenders  in  the  highest  degree 
convicted  by  law,  if  they  would  protest,  that  in  case 
this  realm  should  be  invaded  with  a  foreign  army, 
by  the  pope's  authority,  for  the  catholic  cause,  as 
they  term  it,  they  would  take  part  with  her  Majesty, 
and  not  adhere  to  her  enemies. 

And  whereas  he  saith  no  priest  dealt  in  matter  of 
state,  Ballard  otily  excepted ;  it  appeareth  by  the 
records  of  the  confession  of  the  said  Ballard,  and 
sundry  other  priests,  that  all  priests  at  that  time 
generally  were  made  acquainteid  with  the  invasion 
then  intended,  and  afterwards  put  in  act ;  and  hod 
received  instractions  not  only  to  move  an  expecta- 
tion in  the  people  of  a  change,  but  also  to  take  their 
vows  and  promises  in  shrift  to  adhere  to  the 
foreigner ;  insomuch  that  one  of  their  principal 
heads  vaunted  himself  in  a  letter  of  the  device,  say- 
ing, that  it  was  a  point  the  counsel  of  England 
would  never  dream  of,  who  would  imagine  that  they 
should  practise  with  some  nobleman  to  make  him 
head  of  their  faction ;  whereas  they  took  a  course 
only  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  them  so  severally, 
as  any  one  apprehended  should  be  able  to  appeal  no 
more  than  himself,  except  the  priests,  who  he  knew 
would  reveal  nothing  that  was  uttered  in  confession: 
so  innocent  was  this  princely,  priestly  function,  which 
this  man  taketh  to  be  but  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  thinketh  it  reason  it  should  have  free  exercise 
throughout  tlie  land. 


IV.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  Christendom  j 
and  to  what  canses  it  may  he  justly  assigned. 

It  is  indeed  a  question,  which  those  that  look 
into  matters  of  state  do  well  know  to  fall  out  very 
often ;  though  this  libeller  seemeth  to  be  more  igno- 
rant thereof,  whether  the  ambition  of  the  more 
mighty  state,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  less  mighty  state, 
is  to  be  charged  wi^  breach  of  amity.  Hereof  as 
there  may  be  many  example^  so  there  is  one  so 
proper  unto  the  present  matter,  as  though  it  were 
many  years  since,  yet  it  seemeth  to  be  a  parable  of 
these  times,  and  namely  of  the  i»oeeedings  of  Spain 
and  England. 

The  slates  then,  which  answered  to  these  two 
now,  were  Macedon  and  Athens.  Consider  there- 
fore the  resemiJance  between  the  two  Philips,  of 
Macedon  and  Spain  :  he  of  Macedon  aspired  to  the 
monarchy  of  Greece,  as  he  of  Spain  doth  of  Europe; 
but  more  apparently  than  the  first,  because  that 
design  was  discovered  in  his  father  Charles  V.  and 
so  left  him  by  descent  j  whereas  Phibp  of  Macedon 
was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  that  nation  which  fixed 
so  great  conceits  in  his  breast.  The  course  which 
this  king  of  Macedon  held  was  not  so  much  by  great 
armies  and  invasions,  though  these  wanted  not  when 
the  case  required,  but  by  practice,  by  sowing  of  fac- 
tions in  states,  and  by  obliging  sundry  particular 
persons  of  greatness.  .  The  state  of  opposition  against 
his  ambitions  proceedings  was  only  the  state  of 
Athens,  as  now  is  the  state  of  England  against 
Spain.  For  Lacediemon  and  Thebes  were  both 
low,  as  France  is  now  j  and  the  rest  of  the  states  of 
Greece  were,  in  power  and  territories,  far  inferior. 
The  people  of  Athens  were  exceedingly  affected  to 
peace,  and  weary  of  expense.  But  the  point  which 
I  chiefly  make  the  comparison,  was  that  of  the  ora- 
tors, which  were  as  counsellors  to  a  popular  state ; 
such  as  were  sharpest  sighted,  and  looked  deepest 
into  the  projects  and  spreading  of  the  Macedonians, 
doubting  still  that  the  fire,  after  it  licked  up  the 
neighbour  states,  and  made  itself  opportunity  to  pass, 
would  at  last  take  hold  of  the  dominions  of  Athens 
with  so  great  advantages,  as  they  should  not  be  able 
to  remedy  it,  were  ever  charged  both  by  the 
declarations  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  the 
imputation  of  sneh  Atheniatu  as  were  corrupted  to 
be  of  his  bction,  as  the  kindlers  of  troubles,  and 
disturbers  of  the  pence  and  leagues :  but  as  that 
party  was  in  Athens  too  mighty,  so  as  it  discounte- 
nanced the  true  counsels  of  the  orators,  and  so  bred- 
the  ruin  of  that  state,  and  accomplished  the  ends  of 
that  Philip:  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  mon- 
archy, where  there  are  commonly  better  intelligences 
and  resolutions  than  in  a  popular  state,  those  plots, 
as  they  are  detected  already,  so  they  will  be  resisted 
and  made  frustrate. 

But  to  follow  the  libeller  in  his  own  course;  the 
sum  of  that  which  be  delivereth  concerning  the  im- 
putation, as  well  of  tha  interruption  of  the  amity 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  of  Spain,  as  the 
disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  unto 
the  English  proceedings,  and  not  to  the  ambitioaa 
appetites  of  Spain,  may  be  reduced  into  three  pmnts. 
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1.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land towards  their  neighboar  state. 

2.  Touching  the  proceeding  ot  Spain  and  Eng- 
hind  between  themselves. 

3.  Touching  the  articles  and  conditions  which  it 
pleaseth  him,  as  it  were  in  the  behalf  of  England,  to 
pen  and  propose  for  the  treating  and  concluding  of 
a  universal  peace. 

In  the  first  he  discovereth  how  the  king  of  Spain 
never  offered  molestation,  neither  unto  the  states  of 
Ital^,  upon  which  he  confineth  by  Naples  and  Mi- 
lan ;  neither  onto  the  states  of  Germany,  unto  whom 
he  confineth  a  part  of  Burgundy  and  the  I^ow 
Countries ;  nor  unto  Fortngal,  till  it  was  devolved 
to  him  in  title,  upon  which  he  confineth  by  Spain  ; 
but  contrariwise,  as  one  that  had  in  precious  regard 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  he  designed  from  the 
beginning  to  turn  his  whole  forces  upon  the  Turk. 
Only  he  cfinfesseth,  that  agreeable  to  his  devotion, 
which  apprehended  as  well  the  purging  of  Christen- 
dom from  heresies,  as  the  enlarging  thereof  upon 
the  infidels,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  succours  unto 
the  French  kings  against  the  Huguenots,  eapecially 
being  their  own  subjects :  whereas,  on  the  other 
aide,  "  England,  as  he  affirmeth,  hath  not  only  sowed 
troables  and  dissensions  in  France  and  Scotland,  the 
one  their  neighbour  upon  the  continent,  the  other 
divided  only  by  the  narrow  seas,  but  also  hath  actu- 
ally invaded  both  kingdoms.  For  as  for  the  matters 
of  the  Low  Countries,  they  belong  to  the  dealings 
which  have  passed  by  Spain." 

In  answer  whereof,  it  is  worthy  the  consideration 
how  it  pleased  God  in  that  king  to  cross  one  passion 
by  another ;  and  namely,  that  passion  which  might 
have  proved  dangerons  unto  all  Europe,  m-hich  was 
his  ambition,  by  another  which  was  only  hurtful  to 
bimself  and  his  own,  which  was  wrath  and  indigna- 
tim  towards  his  sal^ects  of  the  Netherlands.  For 
after  that  he  was  settled  in  his  kingdom,  and  freed 
from  some  fear  of  the  Turk,  revolving  his  father's 
design  in  aspiring  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  cast- 
ing his  eye  principally  upon  the  two  potent  kingdoms 
of  France  and  England;  and  remembering  how  his 
father  had  once  promised  unto  himself  the  conquest 
of  the  one  ;  and  how  himself  by  marriage  had  lately 
hsd  some  possession  of  (he  other ;  and  seeing  that 
diversity  of  religion  was  entered  into  both  these 
realms ;  and  that  France  was  fallen  unto  princes  weak, 
and  in  minority;  and  England  unto  the  govern- 
ment of  A  lady,  in  whom  he  did  not  expect  that 
ixdiey  of  government,  magnanimity,  and  felicity, 
which  since  he  hath  proved,  concluded,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  great  waiters  upon  time,  and  ground 
their  plots  deep,  opon  two  points ;  the  one  to  pro- 
fess an  extraordinary  patronage  atid  defence  of  the 
Roman  religion,  making  account  thereby  U>  have 
factions  in  both  kingdoms:  in  England  a  faction 
directly  against  the  state ;  in  France  a  faction  that 
did  consent  indeed  in  religion  with  the  kinp.  and 
therefore  at  first  show  should  seem  unproper  to 
make  a  party  for  a  foreigner.  But  he  foresnw  well 
enough  that  the  king  of  France  should  be  forced,  to 
the  end  to  retain  peace  and  obedience,  to  yield  in 
•ome  things  to  those  (tf  the  religioUf  which  would 


undoubtedly  alienate  the  fiery  and  more  violent  soft 
of  pa{rists !  which  preparstim  in  the  people,  added 
to  the  ambition  of  the  fiimily  of  Gnise,  which  he 
nourished  for  an  iiulmment,  wotild  in  the  end  make 
fi  party  for  him  against  the  state,  as  since  it  proved, 
and  might  well  have  done  long  before,  as  may  well 
appear  by  the  mention  of  league  and  associations^ 
which  is  above  twenty-five  years  old  in  Frarce. 

The  other  point  he  concluded  upon,  was,  that  his 
Low  Countries  was  the  aptest  place  both  for  ports 
and  shipping,  in  respect  of  England,  and  for  situation 
in  respect  of  France,  having  goodly  frontier  towns 
upon  that  realm,  and  joining  also  upon  Germany, 
whereby  they  might  receive  in  at  pleasure  any  forces 
of  Almaigns,  to  annoy  and  ofiTend  either  kingdom. 
The  impediment  was  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
which,  receiving  a  wonderful  commodity  of  trades 
out  of  both  realms,  especially  of  England;  and 
having  been  in  ancient  leagoe  and  confederacy  with 
our  nation,  and  having  been  also  homagers  unto 
France,  he  knew  would  be  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
either  war ;  whereupon  he  resolved  to  reduce  them 
to  a  martial  government,  hke  unto  that  which  he 
had  established  in  Naples  and  Milan  ;  upon  which 
suppression  of  their  liberties  ensued  the  defection  of 
those  provinces.  And  aI>out  the  same  time  the 
reformed  religion  found  entrance  in  the  same  coun- 
tries; so  as  the  king,  inflamed  with  the  resistance 
he  found  in  the  first  part  of  his  plots,  and  also 
because  he  might  not  dispense  with  his  other  prin- 
ciple in  yielding  to  any  toleration  of  religion ;  and 
withal  expecting  a  shorter  work  of  it  than  he  found, 
became  passionately  bent  to  reefmqner  those  coun- 
tries; wherein  he  hath  consnmed  infinite  treasure 
and  forces.  And  this  is  the  true  cause,  if  a  man 
will  look  into  it,  that  hath  made  the  king  of  Spain 
so  good  a  neighbour;  namely,  that  he  was  so 
entangled  with  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries  as  he 
could  not  intend  any  other  enterprise.  Besides,  in 
enterprising  upon  Italy,  he  doubted  first  the  displea- 
sure of  the  see  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  meant  to  run  a 
course  of  strait  conjunction ;  also  he  doubted  it  might 
invite  the  Turk  to  return.  And  for  Germany,  he 
had  a  fresh  example  of  his  father,  who,  when  he  had 
annexed  unto  the  dominions  which  he  now  possess- 
eth,  the  empire  of  Almaign,  nevertheless  sunk  in 
that  enterprise;  whereby  he  perceived  that  the 
nation  was  of  too  strong  a  composition  for  him  to 
deal  withal:  though  not  long  since,  by  practice,  he 
could  have  been  eimtented  to  snatch  up  in  the  East 
the  country  of  Embden.  Fot  Portugal,  first,  the 
kings  thereof  were  good  sons  to  the  see  of  Rome ; 
next,  he  had  no  colour  of  quarrel  or  pretence; 
thirdly,  they  were  officious  unto  him :  yet  if  you 
will  believe  the  Genoese,  who  otherwise  writeth 
much  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  it  seemeth  he  had  a  good  mind  to  make  him- 
self a  way  into  that  kingdom,  seeing  that  for  that 
purpose,  as  he  rcportelh,  he  did  artificially  nourish 
the  young  king  Sebastian  in  the  voyage  of  Afriek, 
expecting  that  overthrow  which  followed. 

As  for  his  intention  to  war  upon  the  infidels  and 
Turks,  it  maketh  me  think  what  Francis  Guicciar- 
dine,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  speaketh  of  his  great 
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grandfather,  making  a  judgment  of  him  as 
historiographers  use  ;  "  that  he  did  always  mask 
and  veil  his  appetites  with  a  demonstration  of  a 
devoat  and  holy  intention  to  the  advancement  of  the 
church  and  the  puhlic  good."  His  father  also,  when 
he  received  advertisement  of  the  taking  of  the 
French  king,  prohibited  all  ringings,  and  bonfires, 
and  other  tokens  of  joy;  and  said,  those  were  to  be 
reienred  for  victories  upon  infidels:  on  whom  he 
meant  never  to  war.  Many  a  cmuido  hath  the 
bishop  of  Rome  granted  to  him  and  his  predecessors 
upon  that  colour,  which  all  have  been  spent  upon 
the  effusion  of  christian  hlood ;  and  now  this  year 
the  levies  of  Germans,  which  should  have  been 
made  underhand  for  France,  were  coloured  wilh  the 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  Turk ;  which  the  princes 
of  Germany  descrying,  not  only  brake  the  levies,  but 
threatened  the  commissioners  to  hang  the  next  that 
should  offer  the  like  abuse  :  so  that  this  form  of 
dissembling  is  familiar,  and  as  it  were  hereditary  to 
the  king  of  Spain. 

And  as  for  his  succours  given  to  the  Trench  king 
againstthe  protestant8,he  could  notchoose  butaccom- 
YMoj  the  pernicious  counsels  which  still  he  gave  to 
the  French  kings,  of  breaking  their  edicts,  and  ad- 
milting  of  no  pacification,  but  pursuing  their  sulgects 
with  mtvtal  war,  with  some  oflTer  of  aids;  which 
having  promised,  he  could  not  but  in  some  small 
degree  perform ;  whereby  also  the  subject  of  France, 
namely,  the  violent  papist,  was  inured  to  depend 
upon  Spain.  And  so  much  for  the  king  of  Spain's 
proceedings  towards  other  states. 

Now  for  ours :  and  first  touching  the  point  wherein 
he  chargeth  us  to  be  the  authors  of  troubles  in  Scot- 
land and  France ;  it  will  appear  to  any  that  have 
been  well  informed  of  the  memoirs  of  Ulese  affairs, 
that  the  troubles  of  those  kingdoms  were  indeed 
chiefly  kindled  by  me  and  the  same  family  of  the 
Guise :  a  family,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  as 
jtarticularly  devoted  now  for  many  years  together  to 
Spain,  as  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  is.  This  honse 
of  Guise,  having  of  late  years  extraordinarily  flours 
ished  in  the  eminent  virtue  of  a  few  persons,  whose 
ambition  nevertheless  was  nothing  inferior  to  their 
virtue  i  but  being  of  a  house,  notwithstanding,  which 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France  reckoned  hut  as 
strangers,  aspired  to  a  greatness  more  than  civil 
and  proportionable  to  their  cause,  wheresoever  they 
had  authority :  and  accordingly,  under  colour  of  con- 
sanguinity and  religion,  they  brought  into  Scotland 
in  the  year  1559,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
and  queen,  French  forces  in  great  numbers ;  where- 
upon the  ancient  nobility  of  that  realm,  seeing  the 
imminent  danger  of  reducing  that  kingdom  under 
the  tyranny  of  strangers,  did  pray,  according  to  the 
good  intelligence  between  the  two  crown%  her  Ma- 
jesty's neighbourly  forces.  And  so  it  is  true,  that  the 
action  being  very  jnst  and  honourable,  her  Majesty 
undertook  it,  expelled  the  strangers,  and  restored 
the  nobility  to  their  degrees,  and  the  state  to  peace. 

After,  when  certain  noblemen  of  Scotland  of  the 
same  faction  of  Guise  had,  during  the  minority  of  the 
king,  possessed  themselves  of  his  person,  to  the  end 
to  abuse  his  authority  many  ways ;  and  namely,  to 


make  a  breach  between  Scotland  and  England ;  her 
Majesty's  forces  were  again,  in  the  year  158*2,  by  the 
king's  best  and  truest  servants  sought  and  required : 
and  with  the  forces  of  her  Majesty  prevailed  so  far 
as  (o  be  possessed  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the 
principal  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  which  nevertheless 
her  Majesty  incontinently  wilh  all  honour  and  sin- 
cerity restored,  after  she  had  put  the  king  into  good 
and  faithful  hands  i  and  so,  ever  since,  in  all  the  oe- 
easions  of  intestine  troubles,  wherennto  that  nation 
hath  been  ever  subject,  she  hath  performed  unto  the 
king  all  possible  good  offices,  and  such  as  he  doth 
with  all  good  affection  acknowledge. 

The  same  house  of  Guise,  under  colour  of  alli- 
ance, during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  second,  and  by 
the  support  and  practice  of  the  queen-mother ;  who, 
desiring  to  retain  the  regency  under  her  own  bands 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  ninth,  used  those 
of  Guise  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  obtained  also  great  authority  in  the  kingdom 
of  France:  whereupon,  having  raised  and  moved 
civil  wars  under  pretence  of  religion,  but  indeed  to 
enfeeble  and  depress  the  ancient  nobility  of  that 
realm ;  the  contrary  part,  being  compounded  of  the 
blood-royal  and  the  greatest  officers  of  the  crown, 
opposed  themselves  only  against  their  insolency  ; 
and  to  their  aids  called  in  her  Majesty's  forces, 
giving  them  for  security  the  town  of  Newhaven  ; 
which,  nevertheless,  when  as  afterwards,  having  by 
the  reputation  of  her  Majesty's  confederation  made 
their  peace  in  effect  as  they  would  themselves,  they 
would,  without  observing  any  conditions  that  had 
passed,  have  had  it  back  again;  then  indeed,  it  was 
held  by  force,  and  so  had  been  long,  but  for  the  great 
mortality  which  it  pleased  God  to  send  amongst  our 
men.  After  which  time,  so  far  was  her  Majes^ 
from  seeking  to  sow  or.  kindle  new  troubles,  as  con- 
tinually, by  the  solicitation  of  her  ambassadors,  she 
still  persuaded  the  kings,  both  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
in.  to  keep  and  observe  their  edicts  of  paeiScatton, 
and  to  preserve  their  authority  by  the  union  of  their 
subjects ;  which  counsel,  if  It  had  been  as  happily 
followed  as  it  waa  prudently  and  sincerely  given, 
France  had  been  at  this  day  a  most  flourishing  king- 
dom, which  is  now  a  theatre  of  misery  :  and  now 
in  the  end,  after  that  the  ambitious  practices  of  the 
same  house  of  Guise  had  grown  to  that  ripeness,  tbat 
gathering  farther  strength  upon  the  weakness  and 
misgovemment  of  the  said  king  Henry  ill.  he  was 
fain  to  execute  the  duke  of  Guise  without  ceremony 
at  Blois.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  so  many  men  were 
embarked  and  engaged  in  that  conspiracy,  as  the  flame 
thereof  was  nothing  assuaged;  but,  contrariwise,  that 
king  Henry  grew  distressed,  so  aa  he  was  enforced  to 
implore  the  succours  of  England  from  her  Majesty,, 
though  no  way  interested  in  that  quarrel,  nor  any 
way  obliged  for  any  good  offices  she  had  received 
of  that  king,  yet  she  accorded  to  the  same :  before 
the  arrival  of  which  forces,  the  king  being  by  a  sacri- 
legious Jaeobine  murdered  in  his  camp  near  Paris, 
yet  they  went  on,  and  came  in  good  time  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  king  which  now  reigneth ;  the  justice 
of  whose  quarrel,  together  with  the  long  continued 
amity  and  good  intelligence,  which  her  Majieaty  had 
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vith  him,  hath  moved  her  Majesty  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  with  great  aids;  and  yet  she  never, 
by  any  demand,  urged  upon  him  the  putting  into  her 
hands  of  any  town  or  place  :  so  as  upon  this  that 
hath  been  said  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  hath 
been  the  more  jnst  and  honourable  proceeding,  and 
the  more  free  from  ambiticm  and  passion  towards 
other  atatei ;  that  of  Spain,  or  that  of  England. 
Now  let  tts  examine  the  proceedings  reciprocal  be- 
tween themselvea. 

Her  Majesty,  at  her  coming  to  the  crown,  found 
her  realm  entangled  with  the  wars  of  France  and 
Scotland,  her  nearest  neighbours ;  which  wars  were 
grounded  only  upon  the  Spaniard's  quarrel;  but  in 
the  pnrsnit  of  them  had  lost  England  the  town  of 
Calais :  which,  from  the  twenty.first  of  king  Edward 
IIL  had  been  possessed  by  the  kings  of  England. 
There  waa  a  meeting  near  Bourdeaox,  towards  the 
end  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  between  the  commission- 
ers of  France^  Spain,  and  England,  and  some  over- 
ture of  peace  was  made ;  bnt  broke  off  upon  the 
article  of  the  restitution  of  Calais.  After  queen 
Mary*!  death,  the  king  of  Spain,  thinking  himself 
discharged  of  that  difficulty,  thoogh  in  honour  he  was 
no  less  bound  to  it  than  before,  renewed  the  like 
treaty,  wherein  her  Majesty  concurred :  so  as  the 
commissioners  for  the  said  princes  met  at  Chasteau 
Cambraissi,  near  Cambray.  In  the  proceedings  of 
which  treaty,  it  is  true,  that  at  the  first  the  commis- 
stoners  of  Spain,  for  form  and  in  demonstration  only, 
pretended  to  stand  firm  upon  the  demand  of  Calais : 
but  it  was  discerned,  indeed,  that  the  king's  mean- 
ing was,  after  some  ceremonies  and  perfunctory  in- 
sisting thereupon,  to  grow  apart  to  a  peace  with  the 
French*  excluding  her  Majesty,  and  so  to  leave  her 
to  make  her  own  peace,  after  her  people  had  made 
his  wan.  Which  covert  dealing  being  politically 
looked  inli^  her  Majesty  had  reason,  being  newly 
invested  in  her  kingdom,  and  of  her  own  inclination 
being  affected  to  peace,  to  conclude  the  same  with 
such  conditions  as  she  might :  and  -yet  the  king  of 
Spain  in  his  dissimulation  had  so  much  advantage 
as  she  was  fain  to  do  it  in  a  treaty  apart  with  the 
French  j  whereby  to  one  that  is  not  informed  of  the 
counsels  and  treaties  of  state,  aa  they  passed,  it  should 
seem  to  be  a  voluntary  agreement  of  her  Majesty, 
whereto  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  be  parly  : 
whereas  indeed  he  left  her  no  other  choice ;  and  this 
was  the  first  assay  or  earnest  penny  of  that  king's 
good  affection  to  her  Majesty. 

About  the  same  time,  when  the  king  was  solicited 
to  renew  such  treaties  and  leagues  as  had  passed 
between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and  England,  by 
the  lord  Cobham,  sent  nnto  him  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  death  of  queen  Mary ;  and  af^rwards  by 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  and  Sir  'Thomas  Chamberlain, 
successively  ambassadors  resident  in  his  Low 
Countries  t  who  had  orders,  divers  times,  daring 
their  charge,  to  make  overtures  thereof,  both  nnto 
the  king,  and  certain  principal  persons  about  him; 
and  lastly,  those  former  motions  taking  no  effect,  by 
Viscount  Montacute  and  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain, 
sent  into  Spain  in  the  year  1560;  no  other  answer 
could  be  had  or  obtaiiied  of  the  king,  but  that  the 


treaties  did  stand  in  as  good  force  tg  all  intents  as 
new  ratification  could  make  them.  An  answer 
strange  at  that  time,  but  very  conformable  to  his 
proceedings  since:  which  belike  even  then  were 
closely  smothered  in  his  own  breast.  For  had  he 
not  at  that  time  had  some  hidden  alienation  of  mind, 
and  design  of  an  enemy  towards  her  Majesty,  so 
wise  a  king  coold  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  renew- 
ing and  ratifying  of  treaties  between  princes  and 
states  do  add  great  life  and  force,  both  of  assurance 
to  the  parties  themselves,  and  countenance  and  re- 
putation to  (he  world  besides;  and  have  for  that 
cause  been  commonly  and  necessarily  used  and 
practised.  ' 

In  the  message  of  Viscount  Montacute,  it  was 
also  contained,  that  he  should  crave  the  king'tt  counsel 
and  assistance,  according  to  amity  and  good  intelli- 
gence, upon  a  discovery  of  certain  pernicious  plots 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  annoy  this  realm  by  the 
way  of  Scotland:  whereunto  the  king's  answer  was 
so  dark  and  so  cold,  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
it,  till  he  had  made  an  exposition  of  it  himself  1^ 
eflbcts,  in  the  express  restraint  of  munition  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  Low  Countries  unto  the  siege  of 
Leith )  because  our  nation  was  to  have  supply  there- 
of from  thence.  So  as  in  all  the  negotiations  that 
passed  with  that  king,  still  her  Majesty  received  no 
satisfaction,  but  more  and  more  suspiciotu  and  bad 
tokens  of  evil  affection. 

Soon  after,  when  upon  that  project,  which  was 
disclosed  before  the  king  had  resolved  to  disannul 
the  liberties  and  privileges  unto  his  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  anciently  belonging ;  and  to  establish 
amongst  them  a  martial  government,  which  the 
people,  being  very  wealthy,  and  inhabiting  towns 
very  strong  and  defensible  by  fortifications  both  of 
nature  and  the  hand,  could  not  endure,  there  follow- 
ed the  defection  and  revolt  of  those  countries.  In 
which  action,  being  the  greatest  of  all  those  which 
have  passed  between  Spain  and  England,  the  pro- 
ceeding of  her  Majesty  hath  been  so  just,  and 
mingled  with  so  many  honourable  regards,  as 
nothing  doth  so  much  clear  and  acquit  her  Majesty, 
not  only  from  passion,  but  also  from  all  dishonour- 
able policy.  For  first,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  she  did  impart  unto  him  faithful  and  sincere 
advice  of  the  course  that  was  to  1>e  taken  for  the 
quieting  and  appeasing  them;  and  expressly  fore- 
warned both  himself  and  such  as  were  in  principal 
charge  in  those  countries,  during  the  wars,  of  the 
danger  like  to  ensue  if  he  held  so  heavy  a  hand  over 
that  people;  lest  they  should  cast  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  a  stranger.  But  finding  the  king's  mind 
BO  exulceratedas  he  rejected  all  counsel  that  tended 
to  mild  and  gracious  proceeding,  her  Majesty  never^ 
theless  gave  not  over  her  honourable  resolution, 
which  was,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reduce  and  recon- 
cile those  countries  unto  the  obedience  of  their 
natural  sovereign  the  king  of  Spain:  and  if  that 
might  not  be,  yet  to  preserve  them  from  alienating 
themselves  to  a  foreign  lord,  as  namely  unto  the 
French,  with  whom  they  much  treated ;  and  amongst 
whom  the  enterprise  of  Flanders  was  ever  propound- 
ed as  a  means  to  onite  their  own  civil  dissensions, 
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but  patiently  temporizing',  expected  the  good  effect 
which  time  might  breed.  And  whensoever  the 
states  grew  into  extremities  of  despair,  and  thereby 
ready  to  embrace  the  offer  of  any  foreigner,  then 
would  her  Majesty  yield  them  some  relief  of  money, 
or  permit  some  supply  offerees  togo  over  unto  them; 
to  the  end,  to  interrupt  such  violent  resolution :  and 
still  continued  to  mediate  unto  the  king  some  just 
and  hononrable  capitolations  of  grace  and  accord, 
such  as  whereby  always  should  have  been  preserved 
unto  him  such  interest  and  authority  as  he  injustice 
could  claim,  or  a  prince  moderately  minded  would 
seek  to  have.  And  this  course  she  held  inter- 
changeably, seeking  (o  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the 
king,  and  the  despair  of  the  countries,  till  such  time 
as  after  the  death  of  the  diike  of  Anjou,  into  whose 
hands,  according  to  her  Majesty's  prediction,  but 
against  her  good  liking,  they  had  put  themselves, 
the  enemy  pressing  them,  the  United  Provinces  were 
received  into  her  Majesty's  protection :  which  was 
after  such  time,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  discovered 
himself,  not  only  an  implacable  lord  to  them,  but 
also  a  professed  enemy  unto  her  Majesty ;  having 
actually  invaded  Ireland,  and  designed  the  invasion 
of  England,  For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  like 
offers  which  were  then  made  unto  her  Majesty,  had 
been  made  to  her  long  before  :  but  as  long  as  her 
Majesty  conceived  any  hope,  either  of  making  their 
peace,  or  entertaining  her  own  with  Spain,  she 
would  never  hearken  thereunto.  And  yet  now, 
even  at  last,  her  Majesty  retained  a  singular  and 
evident  proof  to  the  world  of  her  justice  and  mo- 
deration, in  that  she  refused  the  inheritance  and 
sovereignty  of  those  goodly  provinces;  which  by 
the  states,  with  much  instance,  was  pressed  upon 
her ;  and  being  accepted,  would  have  wrought  greater 
contentment  and  satisfoction  both  to  her  people  and 
theirs,  being  countries,  for  the  site,  wealth,  commo- 
dity of  traffic,  affection  to  our  nation,  t^edtence 
of  the  subjects,  well  used,  most  ctmvenient  to  have 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  with  all 
one  charge,  danger,  and  offence  of  Spain  ;  only  took 
upon  her  the  defence  and  protection  of  their  liberties ; 
which  libertieR  and  privileges  are  of  that  nature,  as 
they  may  justly  esteem  themselves  but  conditional 
subjects  to  the  king  of  Spain,  more  justly  than  Ar- 
ragon  :  and  may  make  her  Majesty  as  justly  esteem 
the  ancient  confederacies  and  treaties  with  Burgundy 
to  be  of  force  rather  with  tlie  people  and  nation,  than 
M'ith  the  line  of  the  duke  }  because  it  was  never  an 
absolute  monarchy.  So  as,  to  sum  up  her  Majesty's 
proceedings  in  this  great  action,  they  have  but  this, 
that  they  have  sought  first  to  restore  them  to  Spain, 
then  to  keep  them  from  strangers,  and  never  to 
purchase  them  to  herselC 

But  during  all  that  time,  the  king  of  Spain  kept 
one  tenor  in  his  proceedings  towards  her  Majesty, 
breaking  forth  more  and  more  into  injuries  and  con- 
tempts :  her  subjects  trading  into  Spain  have  been 
many  of  them  burned ;  some  cast  into  the  galleys  ; 
others  have  died  in  prison,  without  any  other  crimes 
committed,  but  upon  quarrels  picked  upon  them  for 
their  religion  here  at  home.  Her  merchants,  at  the 
•nek  of  Antwerp,  were  divers  of  them  spoiled  and 


put  to  their  ransoms,  though  they  could  not  be 
charged  with  any  partaking;  neither,  u]H>n  the 
complaint  of  Doctor  Wilson  and  Sir  Edward  Horsey, 
could  any  redress  be  had.  A  general  arrest  was 
made  by  the  duke  of  Alva  of  Englishmen's  both 
goods  and  persons,  npon  pretence  that  certain  ships 
stayed  in  this  realm,  laden  with  goods  and  money 
of  certain  merchants  of  Genoa,  belonged  to  that  king : 
which  money  and  goods  was  afterwards^  to  the  ut- 
termost value,  restored  and  paid  back  ;  whereas  onr 
men  were  far  from  receiving  the  like  justice  on  their 
side.  Dr.  Man,  her  Majesty's  ambassador,  received, 
during  his  legation,  sundry  indignities ;  himself 
being  removed  out  of  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  a  village, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the  ambassadors  of 
Moors ;  his  son  and  steward  forced  to  assist  at  a 
mass  with  tapers  in  their  hands ;  liesides  sundry 
other  contumelies  and  reproaches.  But  the  spoiling 
or  damnifying  of  a  merchant,  vexation  of  a  common 
subject,  dishonour  of  an  ambassador,  were  rather 
but  demonstrations  of  ill  disposition,  than  effects,  if 
they  be  compared  with  actions  of  state,  wherein  he 
and  his  ministers  have  sought  the  overthrow  of  thia 
government.  As  in  the  year  1569,  when  the  re- 
bellion in  the  north  part  of  England  brake  forth; 
who  but  the  duke  of  Alva,  then  the  king's  lieuten- 
ant in  the  I^w  Countries,  and  Don  Guerres  of  Espes, 
then  his  nmbasnador  lieger  here,  were  discovered 
to  1>e  chief  instruments  and  practisers  ;  having  com- 
plotted  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  proved  at  the  same  duke's  condemnation,  that  an 
army  of  twenty  tlionsand  men  should  have  landed 
at  Harwich,  in  aid  of  that  part,  which  the  said  duke 
had  made  witliin  the  realm,  and  the  said  duke  having 
spent  and  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
crowns  in  that  preparation. 

Not  contented  thus  to  have  consorted  and  assisted 
her  Majesty's  rebels  in  England,  he  procured  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland;  arming  and  sending  tliither  in 
the  year  1579  an  arch-rebel  of  that  conntry,  James 
Fitz-Morrioe,  which  before  was  fled.  And  truly  to 
speak,  the  whole  course  of  molestation,  which  her 
Majesty  hath'received  in  that  realm  by  the  rising 
and  keeping  on  of  the  Irish,  hath  been  nourished 
and  fomented  from  Spain  ;  but  afterwards  most  ap- 
parently, in  the  year  1580,  he  invaded  the  same 
Ireland  with  Spaniah  forces, under  an  Italian  colonel, 
by  name  San  Josepho,  being  but  the  forerunners 
of  a  greater  power  ;  which  by  treaty  between  him 
and  the  pope  should  have  followed,  but  that  by  the 
speedy  defeat  of  those  former,  they  were  discouraged 
to  pursue  the  action:  which  invasion  was  proved  to 
be  done  by  the  king's  own  orders,  both  by  the 
letters  of  secretary  Escovedo^  and  of  Guerres  to  the 
king ;  and  also  by  divers  other  letters,  wherein  the 
particular  conferences  were  set  down  concerning  this 
enterprise  between  cardinal  Riario  the  pope's  legate, 
and  the  king's  deputy  in  Spain,  touching  the  general, 
the  number  of  men,  the  contribution  of  money,  and 
the  manner  of  the  prosecuting  of  the  action,  and  by 
the  confession  of  some  of  the  chiefest  of  those  that 
were  taken  prisoners  at  the  fort ;  which  act  being 
an  act  of  apparent  hostility,  added  unio  all  the 
injuries  aforesaid,  and  accompanied  with  a  cimtinual 
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Tceeit,  CMnfort,  and  coantenance,  by  audiences, 
pennons,  and  employments,  which  he  gave  to  trai- 
tors And  fbgitivefi,  both  English  and  Irish;  as  West- 
moreland, Paget,  Englefield,  BalthiglaBS,  and  num- 
bers  of  others  j  did  sufficiently  justify  and  warrant 
that  parsiut  of  revenge,  which,  either  in  the  spoil 
of  Carthagena  and  San  Domingo  in  the  Indies, 
Mr.  Drake,  or  in  the  undertaking  the  prelection  of 
the  Low  Countries  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
sent  over,  afterwards  followed.  For  before  that  time 
her  Majesty,  though  she  stood  upon  her  guard  in 
respect  of  the  just  cause  of  jealousy,  which  the 
sundry  injuries  of  that  king  gave  her;  yet  had  en- 
tered  into  no  offensive  action  against  him.  For 
both  the  voluntary  forces  which  Don  Antonio  had 
collected  in  this  realm,  were  by  express  command- 
ment restrained,  and  offer  was  made  of  restitution 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador  of  such  treasure  as  had 
been  brought  into  this  realm,  upon  proof  that  it  had 
been  taken  by  wrong ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was, 
as  much  as  could  stand  with  the  near  treaty  of  a 
marriage  which  then  was  very  forward  between  her 
Majesty  and  the  said  duke,  diverted  from  the  enter- 
prise of  Flanders. 

But  to  craclode  this  point :  when  that,  some  years 
after,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  this  land,  intend- 
ed long  before,  but  through  many  crosses  and  im- 
pediments, which  the  king  of  Spain  found  in  his 
plots,  deferred,  was  in  the  year  1588  attempted;  her 
Majesly,  not  forgetting  her  own  nature,  was  content 
at  the  name  instant  to  treat  of  a  peace ;  not  igno- 
ranlly,  as  a  prince  that  knew  not  in  what  forward- 
ness his  preparations  were,  for  she  had  discovered 
them  long  before;  nor  fearfully,  as  may  appear  by 
the  articles  whereupon  her  Majesly  in  that  treaty 
stood,  which  were  not  the  demands  of  a  prince 
afraid ;  bnt  only  to  spare  the  shedding  of  christian 
blood,  and  to  show  her  constant  desire  to  make  her 
ragn  renowned,  rather  by  peace  than  victories: 
which  peace  was  on  her  part  treated  sincerely,  bnt 
on  his  part,  as  it  should  seem,  was  but  an  abuse.; 
thinking  thereby  to  have  taken  us  more  unprovided ; 
so  that  the  duke  of  Parma,  not  liking  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  in  such  a  case,  in  regard  of  his 
particular  honour,  would  sometimes  in  treating  in- 
terlace, that  the  king  his  master  meant  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Let  it  then  be 
tried,  upon  an  indifferent  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
England  and  Spain,  who  it  is  that  fisheth  in  troubled 
waters,  and  hath  disturbed  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, and  hath  written  and  described  all  his  plots  in 
blood. 

There  follow  the  articles  of  an  nniversal  peace, 
which  the  libeller,  as  a  commissioner  for  the  estate 
of  England,  hath  propounded,  and  are  these ; 

First,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  recall  such 
forces,  as,  of  great  compassion  to  the  natural  people 
of  France,  he  hath  sent  thither  to  defend  them 
against  a  relapsed  Huguenot. 

Secondly,  that  he  suffer  his  rebels  of  Holland 
.  and  Zealand  quietly  to  possess  the  places  they  hold, 
and  to  take  unto  them  all  the  rest  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries also  :  conditionally,  that  the  English  may  still 
keep  the  possession  of  such  port  towns  as  they  have. 


and  have  some  half  a  dozen  more  annexed  unto 

them. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  rovers  might  peaceably 
go  to  his  Indies,  and  there  take  away  his  treasure 
and  his  Indies  also. 

And  these  articles  being  accorded,  he  saith,  might 
follow  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
as  he  calleth  it  in  a  scnrrile  and  pro&ne  mockery 
of  the  peace  which  christians  enjoy  with  God,  by 
the  atmement  which  is  made  by  the  Uood  of  Christ, 
whereof  the  apostle  saith,  **  that  it  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding." But  these  his  articles  are  sure  mis- 
taken, and  indeed  corrected  are  briefly  these : 

1.  That  the  king  of  France  be  not  impeached  in 
reducing  his  rebels  to  obedience. 

3,  That  the  Netherlands  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges,  and  so  forces 
of  strangers  to  be  withdrawn,  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

3.  That  all  nations  may  trade  into  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  yea,  discover  and  occupy  such  parts 
as  the  Spaniard  doth  not  actually  possess,  and  are 
not  nnder  civil  government,  notwithstanding  any 
donation  of  the  pope. 

V.  Of  the  cunning  of  the  libeller,  in  palliation  of 
his  malicious  invectives  against  her  Majesty  and 
the  state,  with  pretence  of  taxing  only  the  actions 
of  the  lord  Burleigh. 

I  cannot  rightly  call  this  point  cunning  in  the 
libeller,  but  rather  good  will  to  be  cunning;  without 
skill  indeed  or  judgment :  for  finding  that  it  hath 
been  the  usual  and  ready  practice  of  seditious  sub- 
jects to  plant  and  bend  their  invectives  and  clamours, 
not  against  the  sovereigns  themselves,  bnt  against 
some  such  as  had  grace  with  them,  and  authority 
under  them,  he  pat  in  ure  his  learning  in  a  wrong 
and  nnproper  case.  For  this  hath  some  appearance 
to  cover  undutiful  invectives,  when  it  is  used  against 
fiiTonrites  or  new  upstarts,  and  sudden  risen  coun- 
sellors :  bnt  when  it  shall  be  practised  against  one 
that  hath  been  counsellor  before  her  Majesty's 
time,  and  hath  continued  longer  counsellor  than  any 
other  counsellor  in  Europe;  one  that  must  needs 
have  been  great  if  it  were  but  by  surviving  alone, 
though  he  had  no  other  excellence ;  one  that  hath 
passed  the  degrees  of  honour  with  great  travel  and 
long  time,  which  quencheth  always  envy,  except  it 
be  joined  with  extreme  malice;  then  it  appeareth 
manifestly  to  be  but  a  brick-wall  at  tennis  to  make 
the  defamation  and  hatred  rebound  from  the  coun- 
sellor upon  the  prince.  And  assuredly  they  be  very 
simple  to  think  to  abuse  the  world  with  those  shifts; 
since  every  child  can  tell  the  ftible,  that  the  wolfs 
malice  was  not  to  the  shepherd,  but  to  his  dog.  It 
is  true,  that  these  men  have  altered  their  tnne  twice 
or  thrice ;  when  the  match  was  in  treating  with  the 
duke  of  Anjoa,  they  spake  honey  as  to  her  Majesty; 
all  the  gall  was  uttered  against  the  earl  of  Leicester ; 
but  when  they  had"  gotten  heart  upon  expectation 
of  the  invasion,  they  changed  style,  and  disclosed 
all  the  venom  in  the  world  immediately  against  h(T 
Majesty :  what  new  hope  hath  made  them  return 
to  their  Sinon's  note,  in  teaching  Troy  how  to  save 
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itself,  I  cannot  tell.  But  in.  the  mean  time  they  do 
his  lordship  much  honour:  for  the  more  despiterdly 
they  inveigh  agniast  his  lordship,  the  more  reason 
hath  her  Majesty  to  trust  him,  and  the  realm  to 
honour  him.  It  was  wont  to  be  a  token  of  scarce 
a  good  liegeman  when  the  enemy  spoiled  the  country, 
and  left  any  particular  men's  houses  or  fields  un  wasted. 

YI.  Certain  true  general  notes  upon  the  actions  of 
the  lord  Burleigh. 

But  above  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  strange  fimcy  in  the 
libeller  that  he  maketh  his  lordship  to  be  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  in  every  action  without  distinction;  that 
to  him  her  Majesty  is  accountant  of  her  resolutions; 
that  to  him  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Walsiogham,  both  men  of  great  power,  and  of  great 
wit  and  understanding,  were  but  as  instruments : 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  as  to  her  Majesty, 
there  was  never  a  counsellor  of  his  lordship's  long 
continuance  that  was  so  applicable  to  her  Majesty's 
princely  resolutions  ;  endeavouring  always,  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  Mid  these 
in  the  best  words,  and  the  most  gratefol  manner,  to 
rest  upon  such  conclusions,  as  her  Majesty  in  her 
own  wisdom  determineth,  and  them  to  execute  to 
the  best :  so  far  hath  he  been  from  contestation,  or 
drawing  her  Majesty  into  any  his  own  courses.  And 
as  for  the  forenamed  counsellors  and  others,  with 
whom  his  lordship  had  consorted  in  her  Majesty's 
service,  it  is  rather  true  that  his  lordship,  out  of  the 
greatness  of  his  experience  and  wisdom,  and  out  of 
the  coldness  of  his  nature,  hath  qualified  generally 
all  hard  and  extreme  courses,  as  far  as  the  service 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the 
making  himself  compatible  with  those  with  whom 
he  served  would  permit:  to  far  hath  his  lordship 
been  from  inciting  others,  or  running  a  full  course 
with  them  in  that  kind.  But  yet  it  is  more  strange 
that  this  man  should  be  so  absurdly  malicious,  as  he 
should  charge  his  lordship,  not  only  with  all  actions 
of  state,  but  also  with  all  the  faults  and  rices  of  the 
times ;  as  if  curiosity  and  emulation  hare  bred  some 
controversies  in  the  church ;  though,  thanks  be  to 
God,  they  extend  but  to  outward  things  ;  as  if 
wealth,  and  the  cunning  of  wits,  have  brought  forth 
multitudes  of  suits  in  law  ;  as  if  excess  in  pleasures, 
and  in  magni6cence,  joined  with  the  unfaithfulness 
of  servants,  and  the  greediness  of  monied  men, 
have  decayed  the  patrimony  of  many  noblemen,  and 
others ;  that  all  these,  and  such  like  conditions  of 
the  time,  should  be  put  on  his  lordship's  account ; 
who  hath  been,  as  far  as  to  his  place  appertaineth, 
a  most  religious  and  wise  moderator  in  eborch-mat- 
lers  to  have  unity  kept;  who  with  great  justice  hath 
despatched  infinite  causes  in  law  that  have  orderly 
been  brought  before  him :  and  tat  his  own  example, 
may  say  that  which  few  men  can  say ;  but  was 
sometimes  said  by  Cephalus,  the  Athenian  so  much 
renowned  in  Plato's  works ;  who  having  lived  near 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  and  in  continual 
affairs  and  business,  was  wont  to  sny  of  himself; 
"  That  he  never  sued  any,  neither  had  been  sued  by 
any  :'*  who  by  reason  of  his  office  hath  preserved 
many  great  houses  from  overthrow,  relieving 


sundry  extremities  towards  such  as  in  their  minori^ 
have  been  circumvented ;  and  towards  all  such  as 
his  lordship  might  advise,  did  ever  persuade  sober 
and  hmited  expense.  Nay,  to  make  proof  farther 
of  his  contented  manner  of  life,  free  from  suits  and 
covetousness ;  as  he  never  sued  any  man,  so  did  he 
never  raise  aiqr  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant  of  his 
own :  nor  ever  gave  consent  to  have  the  like  done  to 
any  of  the  queen's  tenants ;  matters  singularly  to  be 
noted  in  this  age. 

But  however,  by  this  fellow,  aa  in  a  blae,  artificial 
glass,  which  is  able  to  make  the  best  face  deformed, 
his  lordship's  doings  be  set  forth ;  yet  let  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  be  indeed  his  own,  be  indifferently 
weighed  and  considered;  and  let  men  call  to  mind, 
that  his  lordship  was  never  a  violent  and  transport- 
ed man  in  matters  of  state,  but  ever  respective  and 
moderate ;  that  he  was  never  man  in  his  particular 
a  breaker  of  necks;  no  heavy  enemy,  but  ever 
placable  and  mild;  that  he  was  nerer  a  brewer  of 
holy  water  in  court ;  no  dallier,  no  abuser,  but  ever 
real  and  certain ;  that  he  was  never  a  bearing  man, 
nor  carrier  of  causes,  but  ever  gave  way  to  justice 
and  course  of  law ;  that  he  was  never  a  glorious, 
wilful,  proud  man,  but  ever  civil  and  femiliar,  and 
good  to  deal  withal ;  that  in  the  course  of  his  ser- 
vice, he  hath  rather  sustained  the  burden,  than 
sought  the  fruition  of  honour  or  profit ;  scarcely 
sparing  any  time  from  his  cares  and  travels  to  the 
sustentation  of  his  health ;  that  he  never  had,  nor 
sought  to  have  for  himself  and  his  children,  any 
pennyworth  of  lands  or  goods  that  appertained  to 
any  attainted  of  any  treason,  felony,  or  otherwise ; 
that  he  never  had,  or  sought  any  kind  of  benefit  by 
any  forfeiture  to  her  majesty;  that  he  was  never  a 
factious  commender  of  men,  as.  he  that  intended  any 
ways  to  besiege  her,  lor  bringing  in  men  at  his  de> 
rotion  { but  was  ever  a  tme  repwter  onto  her  Majesty 
of  every  man's  deserts  and  abilities  $  that  he  never 
took  the  course  to  unquiet  or  o^nd,  no  nor  ex- 
asperate her  Majesty,  but  to  content  her  mind,  and 
mitigate  her  displeasure ;  that  he  ever  bare  himself 
reverently  and  without  scandal  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  without  blemish  in  his  private  course  of  hfe. 
Let  men,  I  say,  without  passionate  malice,  call  to 
mind  these  things,  and  they  will  think  it  reason,  that 
though  he  be  not  canonized  for  a  saint  in  Rome, 
yet  he  is  worthily  celebrated  as  "  pater  patriee"  in 
England,  and  though  he  be  libelled  against  by  fugi- 
tives, yet  he  is  prayed  for  by  a  multitude  of  good 
subjects  ;  and  lastly,  though  he  be  envied  whilst  he 
liveth,  yet  he  shall  bedeeply  wanted  when  he  isg<me. 
And  assuredly  many  princes  have  had  many  servants 
of  trust,  name,  and  suflBeiencj:  bnt  where  there 
have  been  great  parts,  there  hath  often  wanted 
temper  of  affection ;  where  there  have  been  both 
ability  and  moderation,  there  have  wanted  diligence 
and  love  of  travail ;  where  all  three  have  been,  there 
have  sometimes  wanted  faith  and  sincerity  ;  where 
some  few  have  had  all  these  four,  yet  they  have 
wanted  time  and  experience:  but  where  there  is  a 
concurrence  of  all  these,  there  is  no  marvel,  though 
a  prince  of  judgment  be  cmutant  in  the  employment 
and  trust  of  such  a  servant. 
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TIL  Of  dims  particular  untruths  and  abuses  dis- 
peracd  through  the  libel. 

The  order  which  this  man  keepeth  in  his  libel,  is 
sach,  as  it  may  appear,  that  he  meant  but  to  empty 
some  note-book  of  the  matters  of  England,  to  bring 
in,  whatsoever  came  of  it,  a  number  of  idle  jests, 
which  he  thought  might  fly  abroad ;  and  intended 
nothing  less  than  to  clear  the  matters  he  handled  by 
the  light  of  order  and  distinct  writing.  Having 
therefore  in  the  principal  points,  namely,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles,  ranged  his  scattering  and 
wandering  discourse  into  some  order,  such  as  may 
be^  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  I  am  now  content 
to  gather  up  some  of  hia  by-matters  and  straggling 
tmtnitha,  and  very  briefly  to  eensare  them. 

Pag.  9.  he  saith,  that  his  lordship  could  neither 
hj  the  greatness  of  bis  beads,  creeping  to  the  cross, 
DOT  exterior  show  of  devotion  before  the  high  altar, 
find  his  entrance  into  high  dignity  in  queen  Mary's 
time.  AU  which  ia  a  mere  fiction  at  pleasure  ;  for 
queen  Mary  bare  that  respect  unto  him,  in  regard  of 
hia  constant  standing  for  her  title,  as  she  desired  to 
continue  his  service;  the  refusal  thereof  growing 
from  his  own  part :  he  enjoyed  nevertheless  all  other 
liberties  and  favours  of  the  time  ;  save  only  that  it 
was  put  into  the  queen's  head  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  permit  him  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  because  he  had 
a  great  wit  of  action,  and  had  served  in  so  principal 
a  place ;  which  nevertheless  after,  with  cardinal 
Pool,  he  wns  ■ufl'ered  to  do. 

Pag.  endem  he  saith,  Sjr  Nicholas  Bacon,  that 
«as  lord  keeper,  was  a  man  of  exceeding  crafty 
wit ;  which  showeth  that  this  fellow  in  his  slanders 
if  no  good  marksman,  but  throweth  out  his  words  of 
defaming  without  all  level.  For  all  the  world  noted 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  to  be  a  man  plain,  direct,  and 
constant,  without  all  finesse  and  doublenesa  ;  and  one 
that  was  of  the  mind  that  a  man  in  his  private  pro- 
ceedings and  estate,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  state, 
■hoald  rest  upon  the  soundness  and  strength  of  his 
own  courses,  and  not  upon  practice  to  circumvent 
others;  according  to  the  sentence  of  Solomon,  "  Vir 
pradens  advertit  ad  gressus  suos,  stnltus  autem 
dirertit  ad  dt^ :"  insomuch  that  the  tnshop  of 
Rosi^  a  subtle  and  observing  man,  aaid  of  him,  that 
he  eoald  foiten  no  words  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
inposaiUe  to  come  within  him,  beeattse  he  offered 
no  play :  and  the  qtieen-mother  of  France,  a  very 
politic  princess,  said  of  him,  that  he  should  have 
been  of  the  council  of  Spain,  because  he  despised 
the  occurrents,  and  rested  upon  the  first  plot;  so 
that  if  he  were  crafty,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  wise, 

Pag.  10.  he  saith.  That  the  lord  Burleigh,  in  the 
establishment  of  religion,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
qneen's  time,  prescribed  a  composition  of  his  own 
invention;  whereas  the  same  form,  not  fully  six 
years  before,  had  been  received  in  this  realm  in 
king  Edward's  time:  so  as  his  lordship  being  a 
christian  politic  counsellor,  thought  it  better  to  fol- 
low a  precedent,  than  to  innovate ;  and  chose  the 
precedent  rather  at  home  than  abroad. 

Pag.  41.  he  saith.  That  catholics  never  attempted 
to  murder  any  principal  person  of  her  Majesty's 
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court,  as  did  Bnrehew,  whom  he  callelh  a  puritan, 
in  wounding  of  a  genUeman  instead  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton ;  but  by  their  great  virtue,  modesty, 
and  patience,  do  manifest  in  themselves  a  far  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  other  sort.  For  Burchew,  it  is 
certain  he  was  mad  ;  as  appeareth  not  only  by  his 
mad  mistaking,  but  by  the  violence  that  he  offered 
afterwards  to  his  keeper,  and  most  evidently  by  his 
behaviour  at  his  execution ;  but  of  catholics,  I  mean 
the  traitorous  sort  of  them,  a  man  may  say  as  Cato 
said  sometimes  of  Cssar,  "  eum  ad  evertendam  rem- 
publicam  sobrium  accessisae ;"  they  came  sober  and 
well  advised  to  their  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
commonly  they  look  not  so  low  as  the  counsellors, 
but  have  bent  their  murderous  attempts  immediately 
against  her  Majesty's  sacred  pers<m,  which  God  have 
in  his  precious  custody !  as  may  appear  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  the  six,  and 
others ;  nay,  they  have  defended  it  in  thesi  to  be  a 
lawful  act. 

Pag.  43.  he  saith.  That  his  lordship,  whom  he  call- 
eth  the  arch-politic,  hath  fraudulently  provided,  that 
when  any  priest  is  arraigned,  the  indictment  is  en- 
forced with  many  odious  matters ;  wherein  he  show- 
eth great  ignorance,  if  it  be  not  malice  i  for  the  law 
permitteth  not  the  ancient  forms  of  indictments  to 
be  altered  ;  like  as,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  although 
a  man  take  away  another's  goods  in  the  peaeeablest 
•manner  in  the  world,  yet  the  writ  hath  "  qnare  vi 
et  armis;"  and  if  a  man  enter  upon  another*! 
gronnd  and  do  no  more,  the  plaintiff  mentioneth 
"  quod  herbam  sunm,  ibidem  erescentem,  cun  eqaisi 
bobus,  porcis,  et  bidentibus,  depastns  sit,  conculca- 
vit  et  consnmpsit."  Neither  is  this  any  absurdity, 
for  in  the  practice  of  all  law  the  fbrmularies  have 
been  few  and  certain )  and  not  varied  according  to 
.  every  pariicular  case.  And  in  indictments  also  of 
treason,  it  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  in  that  of  tres- 
pass ;  for  the  law  ever  presumeth  in  treason  an 
intention  of  subverting  the  state,  and  impeaching  the 
majesty  royal. 

Pag.  45.  and  in  other  places,  speaking  of  the  per- 
secnting  of  the  catholics,  he  still  mentioneth  bow- 
ellings  and  consuming  men's  entrails  by  fire ;  as  if 
this  were  a  torture  newly  devised :  wherein  he  doth 
cautelously  and  maliciously  suppress,  that  the  taw 
and  eostom  of  this  land  from  all  antiquity  hath  or- 
dained that  punishment  in  case  of  treason,  and  per- 
mitteth no  other.  And  a  punishment  surely  ft  is, 
though  of  great  terror,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quick 
despatching,  of  less  torment  far  than  either  the 
wheel  or  forcipation,  yea  than  simple  burning. 

Pag.  48.  he  saith,  England  is  confederate  with 
the  great  Turk  :  wherein  if  he  mean  it  because  the 
merchants  have  an  agent  in  Constantinople,  how 
will  he  answer  for  nil  the  kings  of  Prance  since 
Francis  the  first,  which  were  good  catholics  ?  For 
the  emperor?  For  the  king  of  Spain  himself ?  For 
the  senate  of  Venice,  and  other  states,  that  have  had 
long  time  ambassadors  liegers  in  that  court  P  If  he 
mean  it  because  the  Turk  hath  done  some  special 
honour  to  our  amtjassador,  if  he  be  so  to  be  termed, 
we  are  beholden  to  the  king  of  Spain  for  that;  for 
that  the  honour  we  have  woa  upon  him  by  oppo- 
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irition,  hnth  given  as  repntation  through  the  world : 
if  he  mean  it  because  the  Turk  seemeth  to  affect  us 
for  the  abolishing  of  images ;  let  him  coftsider  then 
what  a  scandal  the  matter  of  images  hath  been  in 
the  church,  as  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
branches  whereby  Mahometism  entered. 

Pag.  65.  he  saith,  Cardinal  Allen  was  of  late  very 
near  to  have  been  elected  pope.  Whereby  he  would 
put  the  catholics  here  in  some  hope,  that  once 
within  five  or  six  years,  for  a  pope  commonly  sitteth 
no  longer,  he  may  obtain  that  which  he  missed  nar- 
rowly. This  is  a  direct  abuse,  for  it  is  certain  in 
all  the  conclaves  since  Sixtus  Quintus,  who  gave 
him  his  hat,  he  was  never  in  possibility;  nay,  the 
king  of  Spain,  that  hath  patronised  the  church  of' 
Rome  BO  long,  as  he  is  become  a  right  patron  of  it, 
in  that  he  seeketh  to  present  to  that  lee  whom  he 
liketh,  yet  never  durst  strain  his  credit  to  so  despe- 
rate a  point,  as  once  to  make  a  canvass  for  him ;  no, 
he  never  nominated  him  in  his  inclusive  narration. 
And  those  that  know  any  thing  of  the  respects  of 
conclaves,  know  that  he  is  not  papable  :  first,  because 
he  is  an  ultramontane,  of  which  sort  there  hath  been 
none  these  fifty  years.  Next,  because  he  is  a  car- 
dinal of  alms  of  Spain,  and  wholly  at  the  devotion  of 
that  king.  Thirdly,  because  he  is  like  to  employ 
the  treasure  and  favoars  of  the  popedom  upon  the 
enterprises  of  England,  and  the  relief  and  advance- 
ment of  the  English  fugitive!;,  his  necessitous 
countrymen.  So  has  he  presumed  much  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  reader  in  this  point,  as  in 
many  more. 

Pag.  95.  and  again  p.  70.  he  saith,  Hia  lordship, 
meaning  the  lord  Burleigh,  intendeth  to  match  his 
grandchild  Mr.  William  Cecil  with  the  lady  Arabella. 
Which  being  a  mere  imagination,  without  any  cir- 
cumstance at  all  to  induce  it,  more  than  that  they 
are  both  unmarried,  and  that  their  years  agree  well, 
needeth  no  answer.  It  is  true  (hat  his  lordship, 
being  no  stoical  unnatural  man,  but  loving  towards 
his  children,  for  "  charitas  reipublicee  incipit  a  fa- 
milia,"  hath  been  glad  to  match  them  into  honour- 
able and  good  blood  :  and  yet  not  so,  but  that  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  of  Northamptonshire,  that  lived  alto- 
gether in  the  country,  was  able  to  bestow  hia  daugh- 
ters higher  than  his  lordship  hath  done.  But  yet  it 
is  not  seen  by  any  thing  past,  that  his  lordship  ever 
thought  or  aflected  to  match  his  children  in  the  blood 
tayal.  His  lordship's  wisdom,  which  hath  been  solong 
of  gathering,  teacheth  him  to  leave  to  his  posterity 
rather  sure^  than  danger.  And  I  marvel  where  be 
the  combinations  which  have  been  with  great  men ; 
and  the  ]x)pular  and  plausible  courses,  which  ever 
accompany  such  designs,  as  the  libeller  speaketh  of: 
and  therefore  this  match  is  but  like  unto  that  which 
the  same  fellow  concluded  between  the  same  lady 
Arabella  and  the  earl  of  Leicester's  son,  when  he 
was  but  a  twelvemonth  old. 

Pag.  70.  he  saith.  He  laboureth  incessantly  with 
the  queen  to  make  his  eldest  son  deputy  of  Ireland ; 
as  if  that  were  such  a  catch,  considering  all  the 
deputies  since  her  Majesty's  time,  except  the  earl 
of  Sussex  and  the  lord  Grey,  have  been  persons  of 
meaner  degree  than  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  is ;  and  the 


most  that  is  gotten  by  that  place,  is  bat  the  saving 
and  putting  up  of  a  man's  own  revenues,  during 
those  years  that  he  serveth  there ;  and  this  perhaps 
to  be  saved  with  some  displeasure  at  his  return. 

Pag.  eadem  he  saith.  He  hath  brought  in  his 
second  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  be  of  the  council, 
who  hath  neither  wit  nor  experience ;  which  speech 
is  as  notorious  an  untruth  as  is  in  all  the  libel  :  for 
it  is  confessed  by  all  men  that  know  the  gentleman, 
that  he  hath  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  excellent 
wits  of  England,  with  a  singular  delivery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  same ;  whether  it  be  to  use  a  continued 
speech,  or  to  negotiate,  or  to  couch  in  writing,  or  to 
make  report,  or  discreetly  to  consider  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  aptly  to  draw  things  to  a  point ;  and 
all  this  joined  with  a  very  good  natme  and  a  great 
respect  to  all  men,  as  is  daily  more  and  more  re- 
vealed. And  for  hia  eiqierience,  it  is  easy  to  think 
that  his  training  and  helps  hath  made  it  already 
such,  as  many,  that  have  served  long  prentishood  for 
it,  have  not  attained  the  like:  so  as  if  that  be  true 
"  qui  beneficium  dignodat,  omnes  obligat,"  not  his 
father  only,  but  the  state  is  bound  unto  her  Majesty, 
for  the  choice  and  employment  of  so  sufficient  and 
worthy  a  gentleman. 

There  be  many  other  follies  and  absurdities  in  the 
book  ;  which,  if  an  eloquent  scholar  had  it  in  hand, 
he  would  take  advantage  thereof,  and  justly  make 
the  author  not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous  and  eon- 
temptible  to  the  world  ;  but  I  pass  them  over,  and 
even  this  which  hath  been  said  hath  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  value  and  worth  of  the  matter,  and  not  the 
worth  of  the  writer,  who  hath  handled  a  theme  abon 
his  compass. 

VIII.  Of  the  height  of  impudency  tliat  these  men 
are  grown  unto  in  publishing  and  avouching  un- 
truths, with  a  particular  recital  of  some  of  them 
for  an  assay. 

These  men  are  grown  to  a  singular  spirit  and 
faculty  in  lying  and  abusing  the  world ;  such  as,  it 
seemeth,  ahhongh  they  are  to  purchase  a  particular 
dispensation  for  all  other  sins,  yet  they  have  a  dis- 
pensation dormant  to  lie  for  the  catholic  cause  ; 
which  moveth  me  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  their 
untruths,  such  as  are  written,  and  are  not  merely  grOM 
and  palpable ;  desiring  him  out  of  their  own  writings, 
when  any  shall  fall  into  his  hands,  to  increase  the 
roll  at  least  in  hia  own  memory. 

We  retain  in  our  calendars  no  other  holidays  but 
such  as  have  their  memorials  in  the  Scriptnres ;  and 
therefwe  in  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virpn,  we 
only  receive  the  feasts  of  the  annunciation  and  the 
purification ;  omitting  the  other  of  the  conception 
and  the  nativity;  which  nativity  was  used  to  be 
celebrnted  upon  the  eighth  of  September,  the  vigil 
whereof  happened  to  be  the  nativity  of  our  queen  : 
which  though  we  keep  not  holy,  yet  we  nse  therein 
certain  civil  customs  of  joy  and  gratulalion,  as  ring- 
ing of  bells,  bonfires,  and  such  like :  and  likewise 
make  a  memorial  of  the  same  day  in  our  calendar : 
whereupon  they  have  published,  that  we  have  ex- 
punged the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  put 
instead  thereof  the  nativity  of  our  queen :  and  forther. 
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that  we  sing  certain  hymiu  unto  her,  ased  to  be  sang 
unto  OUT  Lady. 

It  happened  that,  upon  some  bloodshed  in  the 
church  of  Paul's,  according  to  the  canon  lav,  yet  - 
with  us  in  force,  the  said  church  was  interdicted,  and 
so  the  gates  shot  up  for  some  few  days  ;  whereupon 
they  published,  that,  because  the  same  church  is  a 
place  where  people  use  to  meet  to  walk  and  confer, 
the  queen's  Majesty,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
tyrants,  had  forbidden  nil  assemblicR  and  meetings 
of  people  together,  and  for  that  reason,  upon  extreme 
jealousy,  did  cause  Paul's  gates  to  be  shut  up. 

The  gate  of  London  called  Ludgate,  being  in  de- 
cay, was  pulled  down,  and  built  anew;  and  on  the 
one  aide  was  set  up  Ihe  image  of  king  Lud  and  his 
two  sons;  who,  according  to  the  name,  was  thought 
to  be  the  first  founder  of  that  gate ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  the  image  of  her  Majesty,  in  whose  time  it  was 
re-edified;  whereupon  they  published  that  her  Ma- 
jesty, after  till  the  images  of  the  saints  were  \ong 
beaten  down,  had  now  at  last  set  up  her  own  image 
npon  the  piineipal  gate  of  London,  to  lie  adored,  and 
that  an  men  were  forced  to  do  reverence  to  it  as- 
they  passed  by,  and  a  watch  there  placed  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Jewel,  Ihe  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  according 
to  his  life  died  most  godly  and  patiently,  nt  the  point 
of  death  used  the  versicle  of  the  hymn  "  Te  Deum," 
"  0  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted,  let  me  never  be  con- 
foanded  ;"  whereupon,  suppressing  the  rest,  they 
published,  that  the  principal  champion  of  the  here- 
tics in  his  very  last  words  cried  he  was  con- 
founded. 

In  the  act  of  recognition  of  primo,  whereby  the 
right  of  the  crown  is  acknowledged  by  parliament 
to  be  in  her  Majesty,  the  like  whereof  was  nsed  in 
qtieen  Mary's  time,  the  words  of  limitation  are,  *'  in 
the  queen's  majesty,  and  the  natural  heirs  of  her 
body,  and  her  lawful  successors."  Upon  which 
word,  neUural,  Ibey  do  maliciously,  and  indeed  vil- 
lanously  gloss,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  par- 
liament, in  a  cloud  to  convey  the  crown  to  any  issue 
of  her  Majesty's  that  were  illegitimate;  whereas  the 
word  AeiV  doth  with  us  so  necessarily  and  pregnantly 
import  lawfulness,  as  it  had  been  indecorum,  and 
uncivil  speaking  of  the  issues  of  a  prince,  to  have 
expressed  it. 

They  set  forth  in  the  year  a  book  with  tables 
and  pictures  of  the  persecutions  against  catholics, 
wherein  they  have  not  only  stories  of  fifty  years  old 
to  supply  their  pages,  but  also  taken  all  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  primitive  church,  under  the  heathen, 
and  translated  them  to  the  practice  of  England ;  as 
that  of  worrying  priests  under  the  skins  of  bears, 
hj  d(^  and  the  hke. 

I  conclude  then,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  this  excess  in  avouching  untruths,  save  this,  that 
they  may  truly  chant  in  their  quires ;  "  Lingnam 
nostram  magnificabimns,  labia  nostra  nobis  sunt :" 

*  From  the  original  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  From  the  original  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
X  Who  died  April  6,  1590,    After  his  death  the  business  of 
■Hretary  of  state  appears  to  be  chiefly  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cecil,  vho  was  knighted  by  Queen  EUtabelh  at  Theobald's, 
sbuut  the  beginning  of  Jnn^  1&91,  and  in  August  Ibllowing 


and  that  they  who  have  long  ago  forsaken  the  truth 
of  God,  which  is  the  touchstone,  must  now  hold  by 
the  whetstone ;  and  that  their  ancient  pillar  of  lying 
a'onders  being  decayed,  they  must  now  hcdd  1^ 
lying  slanders,  and  make  their  libels  soceessors  to 
their  legend. 

Tkn  firH  copy  of  my  discourse  touching  the  ta/ety 
of  the  Queen's  person* 

These  be  the  principal  remedies  I  could  think  of, 
for  extirpating  the  principal  cause  of  those  conspi- 
racies, by  the  breaking  the  nest  of  those  fugitive 
traitors,  and  the  filling  them  full  of  terror,  despair, 
jealousy,  and  revolt.  And  it  is  true,  I  thought  of 
some  other  remedies,  which,  because  in  mine  own 
conceit  I  did  not  so  well  allow,  I  therefore  do  forbear 
to  express.  And  so  likewise  I  have  thought,  and 
thought  again,  of  the  means  to  stop  and  divert  as 
well  the  attempts  bt  violence,  as  poison,  in  the  per- 
formance and  execution.  But  not  knowing  how  my 
travail  may  be  accepted,  beingihe  unwarranted  wishes 
of  a  private  man,  I  leave :  humbly  praying  her  Ma- 
jesty's pardon,  if  in  the  zeal  of  my  simplicity  I  have 
roved  at  things  above  my  aim. 

The  first  fragments  of  a  diseottrse,  touching  intelli- 
gence, and  the  safety  of  Ihe  Queevft  persm.f 

The  first  remedy,  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  thst 
against  which,  as  1  conceive,  least  exception  can  be 
taken,  as  a  thing,  without  controversy,  honourable 
and  politic ;  and  that  is  reputation  of  good  intelli- 
gence, I  say  not  only  good  intelligence,  but  the 
reputation  and  /ome  thereof.  For  I  see,  that  where 
booths  are  set  for  watching  thievish  places,  there  is 
no  more  robbing:  and  though  no  doubt  the  watch- 
men many  times  are  asleep,  or  away ;  yet  that  is 
more  than  the  thief  knoweth;  so  as  the  empty  booth 
is  strength  and  saiegnard  enough.  So  likewise,  if 
there  be  sovm  an  opinion  abroad,  that  her  Majesty 
hath  much  secret  intelligence,  and  that  all  ii  fuU  of 
qiies  and  false  brethren;  the  fugitives  wilt  grow 
into  such  a  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  one  of 
another,  as  they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to  con- 
spire together,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust;  and 
thinking  all  practice  bootless,  as  that  which  is  as- 
sured to  be  discovered.  And  to  this  purpose,  to 
speak  reverently,  as  becometh  me,  as  1  do  not  doubt 
but  those  honourable  counsellors,  to  whom  it  doth 
appertain,  do  carefully  and  sufficiently  provide  and 
take  order  that  her  Majesty  receive  good  intelli- 
gence ;  SO  yet,  under  correction,  methinks  it  is  not 
done  with  that  glory  and  note  to  the  world,  which 
was  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walsiogham'sJ  time:  and  in 
this  case,  as  was  said,  "  opinio  veritate  major." 

The  second  remedy  I  deliver  with  less  assurance* 
as  that  which  is  more  removed  from  the  compass  of 
mine  understanding :  and  that  is,  to  treat  and  nego- 
tiate with  the  king  of  Spain,  or  archduke  Emest,§ 
who  resides  in  the  place  where  these  conspiracies  are 

sworn  of  the  privy-counsel ;  but  not  actually  appointed  seere- 
Ury  of  state  till  July  5,  1596.  Birch. 

f  Ernest,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  and  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  upon  which 
ROvenunent  he  entered  in  June,  ;  but  held  it  only  a  short 
ume,  dying  February  11  fblluwing.   It  was  probably  in  pur- 
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most  forged,  upon  the  point  of  the  law  of  nntions, 
upon  which  kind  of  points  princes*  enemies  may 
with  honour  negotiate,  viz.  that,  contrary  to  the 
ume  hiw  of  nations,  and  the  sncred  dignity  of  kings, 
and  the  hoDoor  of  arms,  certain  of  her  Majesty's 


subjects,  if  it  be  not  thought  meet  to  impeach  any 
of  his  ministers,  refuged  in  hie  dominions,  have 
conspired  and  practiaed  assaMinstian  against  her 
Majesty's  person. 


A  TRUE  REPORT 

or 

THE   DETESTABLE  TREASON, 

IKTIinnD  BT 

* 

DOCTOR  RODERIGO  LOPEZ, 

k  PHYSICIAN  ATTENDING  UPON  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  MAJESTY, 

WHOM  HK,  FOB  A  8UH  OF  HOKBT,  PROHI8BD  TO  BR  PAID  HIM  BY  TH8  KINO  OF  BPAIH,  DID  DITDKRTAKB  TO  RAVK  DesTROTID  BT 
rOlSONt    WITH  CKRTAIH  CJBCOMaTAKCHa  BOTH  OF  THB  PIXtTTlKO  AttU  DBTBCTIMQ  OF  THB  SAID  TEBASOR. 

[penned  DinUNG  THE  QUEEN'S  LIFE.] 


Thb  Icing  of  Spain  having  found  by  the  enter- 
prise of  88,  the  difiicnlty  of  an  invasion  of  England; 
and  having  also  since  that  time  embraced  (he  mat- 
ters of  France,  being  a  design  of  a  more  ea»y  natore, 
and  better  prepared  to  his  hand,  hath  of  necessity 
for  a  time  laid  aside  the  prosecution  of  his  attempts 
against  this  realm,  by  open  forces,  as  knowing  his 
means  unable  to  wield  both  actions  at  once,  as  well 
that  of  England  as  that  of  France ;  and  therefore, 
casting  at  the  fairest,  hath,  in  a  manner,  bent  his 
whole  strength  upon  Prance,  making  in  the  mean 
time  only  a  defensive  war  upon  the  I^w  Countries. 
But  finding  again,  that  the  supports  and  aids  which 
her  Majesty  hath  continued  to  the  French  king,  are 
a  principal  impediment  and  retardation  to  his  prevail- 
ing  there  according'  to  his  ends,  he  hath,  now  of 
late,  by  all  means,  projected  to  trouble  the  waters 
here,  and  to  cut  us  out  some  work  at  home ;  that 
by  practice,  without  diverting  and  employing  any 
great  forces,  he  might  nevertheless  divert  our  suc- 
cours from  France. 

According  to  which  purpose,  he  first  proved  to 
move  some  innovation  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  in 
hope  to  alienate  the  king  from  the  amity  of  her 
Majesty,  as  practising  to  make  a  party  there  against 
the  king  himself,  whereby  be  should  be  compelled 
to  use  her  Majesty's  (brces  for  his  assistance.  Then 
he  solicited  a  subject  within  this  realm,  being  a 
person  of  great  nobility,  to  rise  in  arms  and  levy 
war  against  her  Majesty;  which  practice  was  by 
the  same  nobleman  loyally  and  prudently  revealed. 

BUance  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  FranciB  Bacon  in  this  paper,  that 
«ueca  Elizabeth  sent  to  the  archdulcc  iu  1594,  to  complain  of 
ine  deaigns  which  had  been  fiinned  against  her  life  by  the 
Count  ae  Fuentes,  and  Don  Diego  de  Ibarra,  and  other 
Spanish  ministers  conremed  in  eoveming  the  LcwCouDtries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  duke  of  F^tnna  in  December, 


And  lastly,  rather,  as  it  is  to  be  thought,  1^  the 
instigation  of  our  traitorous  fugitives  in  foreign  part^ 
and  the  corrupter  sort  of  his  counsellors  and  minis- 
ters, than  of  his  own  nature  and  inclination,  either 
of  himself,  or  his  said  counsellors  and  ministers  using 
his  name,  have  descended  to  a  course  -against  all 
honour,  all  society  and  hnmanity,  odioos  to  God 
and  man,  detested  by  the  heathens  themselves, 
which  is,  to  take  nw«y  the  life  of  her  Majesty, 
(which  God  have  in  his  precious  custody  !)  by  vio- 
lence or  poison.  A  matter  which  might  be  proved 
to  be  not  only  against  all  Christianity  and  religion, 
but  against  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  the  honour 
of  arms,  the  civil  law,  the  rules  of  morality  and 
policy;  finally,  to  be  the  most  condemned,  barbar- 
ous, and  ferine  act  that  can  be  imagined ;  yea,  snp- 
posing  the  quarrels  and  hostihty  between  the  princes 
to  be  never  so  declared  and  so  mortal,  yet  were  it 
not  that  it  would  be  a  very  reproach  unto  the  age, 
that  the  matter  should  be  once  disputed  or  called 
in  question,  it  could  never  be  defended.  And  there* 
fore  I  leave  it  to  the  censure  which  Titns  Livins 
giveth  in  the  like  case  upon  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  the  Maeedons,  afterwards  overthrown,  taken  with 
his  children,  and  led  in  triumph  by  the  Rf>inana; 
**  Quem  naa  jnstum  betlum  gerere  regio  animo,  sed 
per  omnia  elandestina  grassari  scelera,  latrociniomm 
ac  veneficiorum,  cernebant" 

But  to  proceed  :  certain  it  is,  that  even  about  this 
present  time  there  have  been  suborned  and  sent  into 
this  realm  divers  persons,  sonte  English,  some 

1592,  and  bv  the  English  fugitives  there;  and  to  desire  him 
to  signify  Inose  fiicts  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he 
mirht  vindicate  his  own  characlor,by  punishing  his  ministers, 
and  delivering  up  to  her  such  fugitives  as  were  parties  in  such 
designs.— Canutent  Annales  BUx,  Reffiiue,  p.  6!fi.  EdiL 
Lugduui  Bat.  lOiA.  Bucu. 
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Iri«h,  corrupted  by  money  and  promises,  and  resolved 
and  conjured  by  priests  in  confession,  to  have  exe- 
cuted that  most  wretched  and  horrible  fact;  of 
which  number  certain  have  been  taken,  and  some 
have  suffered,  and  some  are  spared  because  they 
have  with  great  sorrow  confessed  these  attempts, 
and  detested  their  suborners.  And  if  I  should  con- 
jecture what  the  reason  is  why  this  cursed  enter- 
prise was  at  this  time  so  hotly  and  with  such  dili- 
gence pursued,  I  take  it  to  be  chiefly  because  the 
matters  of  France  were  ripe,  and  the  Icing  of  Spain 
made  himself  ready  to  unmask  himself,  and  to  reap 
that  in  France,  which  he  had  been  long  in  sowing, 
in  regard  that,  there  being  like  to  be  a  divulston  in 
the  league  by  the  reconciliation  of  some  of  the  heads 
to  the  king,  the  more  paauoiate  sort,  being  desti- 
tuted by  their  associates,  were  like  to  cast  them- 
leWea  wholly  into  the  king  of  Spain's  arms,  and  to 
dismember  some  important  piece  of  that  crown ; 
though  now  upon  this  ft-esh  accident  of  receiving 
the  king  into  Paris,  it  is  to  be  thought  that  both 
the  worst  affected  of  the  league  will  submit  them- 
selves upon  any  tolerable  conditions  to  their  natural 
king,  thus  advanced  in  strength  and  reputation ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain  will  take  a  second  advice  ere  he 
embark  himself  too  far  in  any  new  attempt  against 
France.  But  taking  the  affairs  as  they  then  stood 
before  this  accident  unexpected,  especially  of  the 
conneil  of  Spain,  during  this  his  supposed  harvest 
in  France,  his  council  Iwd  reason  to  wish  that  there 
were  no  disturbance  from  hence,  where  they  make 
account  that  if  her  Majesty  were  remored,  upon 
whose  person  God  continue  his  extraordinary  watch 
and  providence !  here  would  be  nothing  but  confu- 
sion, which  they  do  not  doubt  but  with  some  no 
great  treasure,  and  forces  from  without,  may  be 
nourished  till  they  can  more  fully  intend  the  ruin  of 
this  state,  according  to  their  ancient  malice. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  amongst  the  number  of 
these  execrable  undertakers,  there  was  none  so  much 
built  and  relied  upon  by  the  great  ones  of  the  other 
side,  as  was  this  physician  Lopes ;  nor,  indeed,  none 
so  dangerous  :  whether  you  consider  the  aptness  of 
the  instrument,  or  the  subtlety  and  secrecy  of  those 
that  practised  with  him,  or  the  shift  and  evasim 
which  he  had  provided  for  a  colour  of  his  doings,  if 
they  should  happen  to  come  into  qoestum.  For 
first,  whereas  odiers  were  to  And  and  encounter 
infinite  difficulties,  in  the  very  obtaining  of  an  op- 
poriunity  to  execute  this  horrible  act-,  and,  besides, 
cannot  but  see  present  and  most  assured  death 
before  their  eyes,  and  therefore  must  be,  as  it  were, 
damnable  votaries  if  they  undertake  it :  this  man,  in 
regard  of  his  faculty,  and  of  his  private  access  to  her 
Majesty,  had  both  means  to  perpetrate,  and  means  to 
conceal,  whereby  he  might  reap  the  fruit  of  hiswicked 
treason  without  evident  peril.  And  for  his  com- 
plices that  practised  with  him,  being  Portuguese,  and 
of  the  retinue  of  king  Antonio,  the  king  of  Spain's 
mortal  enemy,  they  were  men  thereby  freed  and  dis- 
charged from  suspicion,  and  might  send  letters  and 
receive  letters  cot  of  Spain  without  jealousy;  as 
those  which  were  tfaoaght  to  entertain  intelligences 
there  for  the  good  'of  their  master.    And  for  the 


evasion  and  mask  that  Lopes  had  prepared  for  this 
treason,  if  it  had  not  been  searched  and  sifted  to  the 
bottom,  it  was,  that  he  did  intend  but  to  cozen  the 
king  of  Spain,  without  ill  meaning ;  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  that  stratagem  which  Parry,  a  most 
cunning  and  artificial  traitor,  had  provided  for 
himself. 

Nevertheless  this  matter,  by  the  great  goodness 
of  God  falling  into  good  hands,  of  those  honourable 
and  sufficient  persons  which  dealt  therein,  was  by 
their  great  and  worthy  industry  so  handled  and  fol- 
lowed, as  this  Proteus  of  a  disguised  and  trans< 
formed  treason  did  at  last  appear  in  his  own  like- 
ness and  eolonrs,  which  were  as  foul  and  nHmstrons 
as  have  been  known  in  the  world.  For  some  of  her 
Majesty's  council  long  since  entered  into  eon8ider< 
ation,  that  the  retinae  of  king  Antonio,!  mean  strnis 
of  them,  were  not  unlike  to  hatch  these  kinds  of 
treasons,  in  regard  they  were  needy  strangers, 
entered  into  despair  of  their  master's  fortune,  and 
like  enough  to  aspire  to  make  their  peace  at  home, 
by  some  such  wicked  services  as  these ;  and  there- 
fore grew  to  have  an  extraordinary  vigilant  eye 
upon  them :  which  prudent  and  discreet  presump- 
tion, or  conjecture,  joined  with  some  advertisements 
of  espials  abroad,  and  some  other  industry,  was  the 
first  cause,  next  under  the  great  benediction  of  God, 
which  giveth  unto  princes  sealons  counsellors,  and 
giveth  to  coansellon  policy,  and  discerning  thoughts 
of  the  revealing  and  discovering  of  these  treasonif 
which  were  emtrived  in  order  and  ^pnn,  as  hereafter 
is  set  down. 

This  Lopes,  of  nation  a  Portuguese,  and  suspected 
to  be  in  sect  secretly  a  Jew,  though  here  he 
conformed  himself  to  the  rites  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, for  a  long  time  professed  physic  in  this  land, 
by  occasion  whereof,  being  withal  a  man  very 
observant  and  officious,  and  of  a  pleasing  and  appli- 
able  behaviour  ;  in  that  regard,  rather  than  for  any 
great  learning  in  his  faculty,  be  grew  known  and 
favoured  in  court,  and  was  some  years  since  sworn 
physician  of  her  Majesty's  household  ;  and  by  her 
Majesty's  bounty,  of  whom  he  hsd  received  divers 
gifts  of  good  commodity,  was  grown  to  good  estate 
of  wealth. 

This  man  had  insinuated  himself  greatly,  in 
regard  he  was  of  the  same  nation  with  the  king 
Antmio,  whose  causes  he  pretended  to  solicit  at  the 
court ;  especially  while  he  supposed  there  was  any 
appearance  of  his  fortune;  of  whom  also  he  had 
obtained,  as  one  that  referred  all  his  doings  to  gain, 
an  assignation  of  50,000  crowns  to  be  levied  in  Por- 
tugal But  being  a  person  wholly  of  a  corrupt  and 
mercenary  nature,  and  finding  his  hopes  cold  from 
that  part :  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  more  able  pay- 
master, and  secretly  made  offer  long  since  of  his 
service  to  the  king  of  Spain  :  and  accordingly  gave 
sundry  intelligences  of  that  which  passed  here,  and 
imported  most  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  know,  having 
no  small  means,  in  regard  of  his  continual  attend- 
ance at  court,  nearness,  and  access,  to  leam  many 
particulars  of  great  weight:  which  intelligences  he 
maintained  wiSi  Bemardine  Mendosa,  Anttmio  Vega, 
Roderigo  Marques,  and  divers  others. 
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In  the  conveyance  of  which  his  intelligences  and 
in  the  making  known  of  hia  disposition  to  do  the 
king  of  Spain  service,  he  had,  amongst  others,  one 
Manuel  Andrada  a  Fortaguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  king  of  Spain;  one  that  was  dis- 
covered to  have  practised  the  death  of  the  said  Don 
Antonio,  and  to  have  betrayed  him  to  Bernardine 
Mendoza.  This  man,  coming  hither,  w^,  for  the 
same  his  practice,  appearing  by  letters  intercepted, 
apprehended  and  committed  (o  prison.  Before 
which  time  also,  there  had  been  by  good  diligence 
intercepted  other  letters,  whereby  the  said  Andrada 
advertised  Mendoza,  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to 
the  king's  service  :  but  Lopez  having  understanding 
thereof,  and  finding  means  to  have  secret  conference 
with  Andrada  before  his  examination,  persuaded 
with  him  to  take  the  matter  upon  himself,  as  if  he 
had  invented  that  advertisement  touching  Lopez, 
only  to  procnre  himself  credit  with  Mendoza ;  and 
to  make  him  conceive  well  of  his  industry  and  ser- 
vice. And  to  move  him  hereunto,  Lopez  set  before 
Andrada,  that  if  he  did  excuse  him,  he  should  have 
credit  to  work  his  delivery :  whereas,  if  he  did  im- 
peach him,  he  was  not  like  to  fintt  any  other  means 
of  fovour.  By  which  subtle  persnasion  Andrada, 
when  he  came  to  be  examined,  answered  according 
to  the  direction  and  lessoning  which  Lopez  had  given 
him.  And  having  thus  acquitted  himself  of  this 
suspicion,  became  snitor  for  Andrada's  delivery, 
craftily  suggesting,  that  he  was  to  do  some  notable 
service  to  Don  A^itonio;  in  which  his  suit  he  ac- 
cordingly prevailed.  When  Lopez  had  thus  got 
Andrada  out  of  prison,  he  was  suffered  to  go  out  of 
the  realm  into  Spain ;  in  pretence,  as  was  said,  to 
do  some  service  to  Don  Antonio;  but  in  truth,  to 
continue  Lopez's  negotiation  and  intelligences  with 
the  king  of  Spain ;  which  he  handled  so  well,  as  at 
his  return  hither,  for  the  comforting  of  the  said 
Lopez,  he  brought  to  him  from  the  king,  besides 
thanks  and  words  of  encouragement,  and  an  Abrazo, 
which  is  the  complement  of  fiivour,  a  Tery  good 
jewel  garnished  inth  sundry  stones  of  good  valae. 
This  jewel,  when  Lopez  had  excepted,  he  cunningly 
cast  with  himself,  that  if  he  should  offer  it  to  her 
Majesty  first,  he  was  assured  she  would  not  take  it: 
next,  that  thereby  he  should  lay  her  asleep,  and 
make  her  secure  of  him  for  greater  matter,  accord- 
ing to  the  saying,  "  Fraus  sibi  fidem  in  parvis 
praestruit  ut  in  magnis  opprimat;"  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  with  protestations  of  his  fidelity  :  and 
her  Majesty,  as  a  princess  of  magnanimity,  not  apt 
to  fear  or  suspicion,  returned  it  to  him  with  gra- 
cious words. 

After  Lopez  had  thns  abused  her  Majesty,  and 
had  these  trials  of  the  fidelity  of  Andrada,  they  fell 
in  conference,  the  matter  being  first  moved  by  An- 
drada, as  he  that  came  freshly  out  of  Spain,  touching 
the  empoisoning  of  the  qneen :  which  Lopez,  who 
saw  that  matter  of  intelligence,  without  some  such 
particular  service,  would  draw  no  great  reward  from 
the  king  of  Spain  j  such  as  a  man  that  was  not 
needy,  but  wealthy  as  he  was,  could  find  any  taste 
in,  assented  unto.  And  to  that  purpose  procured 
again  this  Andrada  to  be  sent  over,  as  well  to  ad- 


vertise  and  assure  this  matter  to  the  king  of  SfMLin 
and  his  ministers,  namely,  to  the  count  de  Fnentes, 
assistant  to  the  general  of  the  king  of  Spain's  forces 
in  the  Low  Countries,  as  also  to  capitutHte  and  con- 
tract with  him  about  the  certainty  of  his  rewatd. 
Andrada  having  received  those  instructions,  and 
being  furnished  with  money,  by  Lopez's  procurement, 
from  Don  Antonio,  about  whose  service  his  employ- 
ment was  believed  to  be,  went  over  to  Calais,  where 
he  remained  to  be  near  tmto  England  and  Flanders 
having  a  boy  that  ordinarily  passed  to  and  fro  be- 
tween him  and  Lopez :  1^  whom  he  did  also,  the 
better  to  colour  his  employment,  write  to  Lopez  in- 
telligence, as  it  was  agreed  he  should  between  him 
and  Lopez ;  who  bad  him  send  such  news  as  he 
should  take  up  in  the  streets.     From  Calais  he 
writeth  to  count  de  Fuentes  of  Lopez's  promise 
and  demands.    Upon  the  receipt  of  which  letters, 
after  some  time  taken  to  advertise  this  proposition 
into  Spain,  and  to  receive  direction  thereupon,  the 
count  de  Fuentes  associated  with  Stephano  Ibarra, 
secretary  of  the  council  of  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries,  calleth  to  htm  one  Mannel  Louis  Tinoco^ 
a  Portuguese,  who  had  also  followed  king  Antonio^ 
and  of  whose  good  devotion  he  had  had  experience, 
in  that  he  had  conveyed  onto  him  two  aerend 
packets,  wherewith  he  was  tmsted  by  the  king  An- 
tonio for  France.    Of  this  Louis  they  first  received 
a  corporal  oalh,  with  solemn  ceremony,  taking  his 
hands  between  their  hands,  that  he  should  keep 
secret  that  which  should  be  imparted  to  him,  and 
never  reveal  the  same,  though  he  should  be  appre- 
hended and  questioned  here.    This  done,  they  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  letters  of  Andrada,  with  whom 
they  charge  him  to  c<»ifer  at  Calais  in  hia  way,  and 
to  pass  to  Lopez  into  England,  addressing  him  far- 
ther  to  Stephano  Ferrera  de  Gama,  and  signifying' 
unto  the  said  Lopez  withal,  as  from  the  king,  that 
he  gave  no  great  credence  to  Andrada,  as  a  person 
too  slight  to  be  used  in  a  cause  of  so  great  weig-ht: 
and  therefore  marvelled  mnch  that  helieard  nothing 
from  Ferrera  of  this  matter,  from  whom  he  had  in 
former  time  been  advertised  in  generahty  of  Lopez's 
good  affection  to  do  him  service.   This  Ferrera  hart 
been  sometimes  a  man  of  great  livelihood  snd  wealth 
in  Portugal,  which  he  did  forego  in  adhering  to 
Don  Antonio,  and  appeareth  to  be  a  man  of  capacity 
and  practice  ;  but  hath  some  years  since  been  se- 
cretly won  to  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not 
travelling  nevertheless  to  and  fro,  but  residing  as 
his  lieger  in  England. 

Manuel  Louis  despatched  with  these  instruction^ 
and  with  all  affectionate  commendations  from  the 
count  to  Lopez,  and  with  letters  to  Ferrera,  took 
his  joamey  first  to  Calais,  where  he  conferred  with 
Andrada ;  of  whom  receiving  more  ample  inform- 
ation, together  with  a  short  ticket  of  credence  to 
Lopez,  that  he  was  a  person  whom  he  might  trust 
without  scruple,  came  over  into  England,  and  first 
repaired  to  Ferrera,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
state  of  the  business,  who  had  before  that  time  given- 
some  light  unto  Lopez,  (hat  he  was  not  a  stranger 
unto  the  practice  between  him  and  Andrada,  where- 
with, indeed,  Andrwla  ha^  in  a  sort  acquainted  him. 
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And  DOW  upoD  this  new  despatch  and  knowledge 
given  to  Lopez  of  the  choice  of  Feirera  to  continue 
that  which  Andrada  had  begun ;  he,  to  conform 
himself  the  better  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  his  ministers  abroad,  was  content  more 
fully  to  communicate  with  Ferrera,  with  whom,  from 
that  time  forward,  he  meant  singly  and  apertly  to 
deal  I  and  therefore  cunningly  forbore  to  speak  with 
Manoel  Louis  himself  i  but  concluded  that  Ferrera 
ihoold  be  his  only  trunk,  and  all  his  dealings  should 
pass  through  his  hands,  thinking  thereby  to  have 
gone  invisible. 

Whereupon  he  cast  with  himself,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  use  the  mediation  of  Manuel  Louis,  who  had 
been  made  privy  to  the  matter,  as  some  base  carrier 
of  letters;  which  letters  also  should  be  written  in  a 
cipher,  not  of  edphabet,  but  of  words ;  such  as  might, 
if  they  were  opened,  import  no  vehement  suspicion. 
And  therefore  Manuel  Louis  was  sent  back  with  a 
short  answer,  and  Lopez  purveyed  himself  of  a  base 
fellow,  a  Portuguese  called  Gomez  d'Avila,  dwelling 
hard  by  Lopez's  house,  to  convey  his  letters.  After 
this  messenger  provided,  it  was  agreed  between 
Lopez  and  Ferrera,  that  letters  should  be  sent  to  the 
count  de  Fuentes,  and  secretary  Juarra,  written  and 
signed  by  Ferrera,  for  Lopez  cautelously  did  forbear 
to  write  himselC  bat  directed,  and  indeed  dictated 
vord  by  word  by  Lopez  himself.  Hie  contents 
thereof  were,  that  Lopes  was  ready  to  execute  that 
service  to  the  king,  which  before  had  been  treated, 
bat  required  for  his  recompenee  the  sum  of  50,000 
crowns,  and  assurance  for  the  same. 

These  letters  were  written  obscurely,  as  was 
touched,  in  terms  of  merchandise ;  to  which  obscurity 
when  Ferrera  excepted,  Lopez,  answered  they  knew 
his  meaning  by  that  which  had  passed  before.  Fer- 
rera wrote  also  to  Manuel  Louis,  but  charged  this 
Gomez  to  deliver  the  same  letters  unto  him  in  the 
presence  of  Juarra ;  as  also  the  letter  to  Juarra  in 
the  presence  of  Manuel  Louis.  And  these  letters 
were  delivered  to  Gomez  d'Avila  to  be  carried  to 
Brussels,  and  a  passport  procured,  and  his  charges 
defrayed  by  Lopez.  And  Ferrera,  the  more  to  ap- 
prove his  industiy,  writ  letters  two  several  times, 
the  one  conveyed  by  Emanuel  Pallftcios,  with  the 
privity  of  Lopez,  to  Christophero  Moro,  a  principal 
raunsellor  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Spain ;  signifying 
that  Lopez  was  won  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  receive  his  commandment ;  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  same  Christophero  Moro, 
in  answer  to  one  of  these,  which  he  showed  unto 
Lopez.  In  the  mean  time  Lopez,  though  a  man, 
in  semblance,  of  a  heavy  wit,  yet  indeed  subtle  of 
himself,  as  one  trained  in  practice,  and  besides  as 
wily  as  fear  and  covetousness  could  make  him, 
thoi^ht  to  provide  for  himself,  as  was  partly  touch- 
ed before,  as  many  starting-holes  and  evasions  as  he 
could  devise,  if  any  of  these  matters  should  come 
to  light  And  first  he  took  his  time  to  cast  forth 
some  general  words  afor  off  to  her  Majesty,  as  ask- 
ing her  the  questiiHi,  Whether  a  deceiver  might  not 
be  deceived  P  Whereof  her  Majesty,  not  imagining 
these  words  tended  to  sneh  end,  as  to  warrant  him 
coIonraUy  in  dUi  wretehed  ccmspiraey,  but  other- 
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wise,  of  her  own  natural  disposition  bent  to  inte< 
grity  and  sincerity,  uttered  dislike  and  disallowance. 
Next,  he  thought  he  had  wrought  a  great  mystery 
in  demanding  the  precise  sum  of  50,000  crowns, 
agreeing  just  with  the  sum  of  assignation  or  dcnation 
from  Dm  Ant«iio;  idly,  uid  in  that  grossly  imagin- 
ing, that,  if  afterwards  he  should  accept  the  same 
sum,  he  might  excuse  it,  as  made  good  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  regard  he  desisted  to  follow  and  favour 
Dm  AntMiio;  whereupon  the  king  of  Spain  was  in 
h<moar  tied  not  to  see  him  a  loser.  Thirdly,  in  his 
eonferenees  with  Ferrera,  when  he  was  apposed  upon 
the  particular  manner  how  he  would  poison  her 
Majesty,  he  purposely  named  unto  htm  a  syrup, 
knowing  that  her  Majesty  never  useth  syrup;  and 
therefore  thinking  that  would  prove  a  high  point  for 
his  justification,  if  things  should  come  in  any  question. 

But  all  this  while  desTrous  after  his  prey,  which 
he  had  ia  hope  devoured,  he  did  instantly  importune 
Ferrera  for  the  answering  of  his  last  despatch,  find- 
ing the  delay  strange,  and  reiterating  the  protesta- 
tions of  his  readiness  to  do  the  service,  if  he  were 
assured  of  his  money. 

Now  before  the  return  of  Gomez  d'Avila  into 
England,  Uiis  Stephen  Fenera  was  discovered  to 
have  intelligence  with  the  enemy;  but  so,  as  the 
particular  of  his  traffic  and  overturn  appeared  not, 
onfy  it  seemed  there  was  great  account  made  of  that 
he  managed ;  and  thereupon  he  was  committed  to 
prison.  Soon  after  arrived  Gomez  d'Avila,  and 
bronght  letters  only  from  Manuel  Louis,  by  the  name 
of  Francisco  de  Thores;  because,  as  it  seemeth,  the 
great  persons  on  the  other  side  had  a  contrary  dis- 
position to  Lopez,  and  liked  not  to  write  by  so  base 
a  messenger,  but  continued  their  course  to  trust  and 
employ  Manuel  Louis  himself,  who  in  likelihood 
was  retained  till  they  might  receive  a  full  conclusion 
from  Spain  j  which  was  not  till  about  two  months 
after.  This  Gomez  was  apprehended  at  his  landing, 
and  about  him  were  found  the  letters  aforesaid, 
written  in  jargon,  or  verbal  cipher,  but  yet  somewhat 
suspicious,  in  these  words :  "  This  bearer  will  tell 
yon  the  price  in  which  your  pearls  are  esteemed, 
and  in  what  resolutiiHi  we  rest  about  a  little  musk 
and  amber,  which  I  am  determined  to  buy."  Which 
words  the  said  Manuel  Louis  afterwards  vidnntarily 
confessed  to  be  deciphered  in  this  sort ;  That  Igr  die 
allowance  of  the  pearls  he  meant,  that  the  cotmt  de 
Fuentes,  and-the  secretary,  did  gladly  accept  the 
offer  of  Lopez  to  poison  the  queen,  signified  by  Fer- 
rera's  letter :  and  for  the  provision  of  amber  and 
musk,  it  was  meant,  that  the  count  looked  shortly  for 
a  resolution  from  the  king  of  Spain  concerning  a 
matter  of  importance,  which  was  for  burning  of  the 
queen's  ships;  and  another  point  tending  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  vindictive  humour. 

But  while  the  sense  of  this  former  letter  rested 
ambiguous,  and  that  no  direct  particular  was  con- 
fessed by  Ferrera,  nor  sufficient  light  given  to 
ground  any  rigorous  examination  of  him,  cometh 
over  Manuel  Louis  with  the  resolution  from  Spain ; 
who  first  understanding  of  Ferrera's  restraint,  and 
therefore  doubting  how  far  things  were  discovered, 
to  shadow  the  matter,  like  a  cunning  companion, 
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gave  advertisement  of  an  intent  he  had  to'do  service, 
and  hereupon  obtained  a  paggport:  but  after  his 
coming  in,  he  made  no  haste  to  reveal  any  thing, 
but  thought  to  dally  and  abuse  in  some  other  sort 
And  while  the  light  was  thus  in  the  clouds,  there 
was  also  intercepted  a  little  ticket  which  Ferrera  in 
prismi  had  found  means  to  write,  in  care  to  conceal 
Lopez,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  danger,  to  give  a 
caveat  of  staying  all  farAer  answers  and  advertise- 
ments in  these  caases.  Whereupon  Lopez  was  first 
called  in  question. 

But  in  cdnclusion,  this  matter  being  with  all  assi- 
duity and  policy  more  and  more  pierced  and  mined 
into,  first,  there  was  won  from  Manuel  Louis  his  let- 
ters from  the  count  de  Fuentes  and  secretary  Junrra 
to  Ferrera,  in  bolh  which  mention  is  made  of  (he 
queen's  death;  in  that  of  the  count's  under  the  term 
of  a  commission ;  and  in  that  of  the  secretary's  un- 
der  the  term  of  the  great  service,  whereof  should 
arise  a  universal  benefit  to  the  whole  world.  Also 
the  letters  of  credit  written  by  Gonsalo  Gomez,  one 
to  Pedro  de  Carrera,  and  the  other  to  Juan  Pallacio, 
to  take  up  a  sum  of  money  by  Manuel  Louis,  by  the 
foresaid  folae  name  of  Fr.  de  Thores  i  letters  so 
large,  and  in  a  manner  without  limitation,  as  any 
sura  by  virtue  thereof  might  be  taken  np ;  which 
letters  were  ddivered  to  Louis  by  the  count  de  Fu- 
ente8*8  own  hands,  with  directions  to  show  them  to 
Lopez  for  his  assurance :  a  matter  of  God's  secret 
working  in  staying  the  sam'e,  for  thereupon  rested 
only  the  execution  of  the  fact  of  Lopez.  Upon  so 
narrow  a  point  consisted  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
life,  already  sold  by  avarice  to  malice  and  ambition, 
but  C'xtraordinaTily  preserved  by  that  watchman 
which  never  shimbereth.  This  same  Manuel  Louis, 
and  Stephen  Ferrera  also,  whereof  the  one  managed 
the  matter  abroad,  and  the  other  resided  here  to 
give  correspondence,  never  meeting  after  Manuel 
had  returned,  severally  examined  without  torture 
or  threatening,  did  in  the  end  voluntarily  and  clearly 
confess  the  matters  above  mentioned,  and  in  their 
confessions  folly  consent  and  concar,  not  only  in 
substance,  but  in  all  points,  particularities,  and  cir- 
eamatenees  i  which  confessinu  appear  expressed  in 
their  own  natural  language,  testified  and  snbscribed 
with  their  own  hands;  and  in  open  assembly,  at  the 
arraignment  of  Lopez  in  the  Guildhall,  were  by 
them  confirmed  and  avouched  to  Lopez  his  face ;  and 
therewithal  are  extant,  undefaced,  the  original  letters 
from  count  de  Fuentes,  secretary  Juarra,  and  the  rest. 

And  Lopez  himself,  at  his  first  apprehension  and 
examination,  did  indeed  deny,  and  deny  with  deep 
and  terrible  oaths  and  execrations,  the  very  confer- 
ences and  treaties  with  Ferrera,  or  Andrada,  about 
the  empoisonment.  And  being  demanded,  if  they 
were  proved  against  him  what  he  would  say  ?  he 
answered.  That  he  would  yield  himself  guilty  of  the 
fact  intended.  Nevertheless  being  afterwards  con- 
fronted by  Ferrera,  who  constantly  maintained  to  him 
all  that  he  had  said,  reducing  him  to  the  times  and 
places  of  the  said  conferences,  he  confessed  the  mat- 
ter, as  by  his  confession  in  writing,  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  appeareth.  But  then  he  fell  to  that  slen- 
der evasion,  as  his  last  Tefrige,  that  he  meant  only 


to  cozen  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  money :  and  in 
that  he  continued  at  his  arraignment,  when  not- 
withstanding, at  the  first  he  did  retract  his  own  ooo- 
fession  :  and  yet  being  asked,  whether  he  was  drawn, 
either  by  means  of  torture,  or  promise  of  Hfie,  to 
make  the  same  confession  ?  he  did  openly  testily 
that  no  such  means  were  used  towards  him. 

But  the  felsehood  of  this  excuse  being  an  allega- 
tion that  any  traitor  may  use  and  provide  fm:  him- 
self, is  convicted  by  three  notable  proob.  The  first, 
that  he  never  opened  this  matter,  neither  unto  her 
Majesty,  unto  whom  he  had  ordinary  access,  nor  to 
any  counsellor  of  state,  to  have  permission  to  toll 
on,  and  inveigle  these  parties,  with  whom  he  did 
treat,  if  it  had  been  thought  so  convenient ;  wherein, 
percase,  he  had  opportunity  to  have  done  some 
good  service,  for  the  ferther  discovery  of  their  se- 
cret machinations  against  her  Miyesty's  life.  The 
second,  that  he  came  too  late  to  this  shift  t  hmving 
first  bewrayed  his  guilty  conscience,  in  denying 
those  treaties  and  conferences  till  they  were  evi- 
dently  and  manifestly  proved  to  his  &ce.  The  thii4 
that  in  conferring  with  Ferrera  about  the  manner 
of  his  assurance,  he  thought  it  better  to  have  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  such  merchants  as  he  shoold 
name  in  Antwerp,  than  to  have  it  brought  into 
England ;  declaring  his  purpose  to  be,  after  the  fact 
done,  speedily  to  fly  to  Antwerp,  and  there  to  tarry 
some  time,  and  so  to  convey  himself  to  Constantino- 
ple ;  where  it  is  afiBrmed,  that  Don  Salomon,  a  Jew 
in  good  credit,  is  Lopez  his  near  kinsman,  and  that 
he  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  said  Don  Salomtm : 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  Lopez  had  cast  his  reckon- 
ings upon  the  supposition  of  the  fact  done. 

Thus  may  appear,  both  how  justly  this  Lopex* 
is  condemned  for  the  highest  treason  that  can  be 
imagined;  and  how,  by  God's  marvellous  goodness 
her  Majesty  hath  been  pi^served.  And  surety,  if  a 
man  do  truly  consider,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether 
God  hath  done  greater  things  by  her  Majesty  or  for 
her :  if  you  observe  on  the  one  side,  how  God  balk 
ordained  her  government  to  break  and  cross  the  un- 
just ambition  of  the  two  mighty  potentatei^  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  never  so  straitly 
between  themselves  combined :  and  on  the  other 
side,  how  mightily  God  hath  protected  her,  both 
against  foreign  invasion  and  inward  troubles,  and 
singularly  against  the  many  secret  conspiracies  that 
have  been  made  against  her  life ;  thereby  declaring 
to  the  world  that  he  will  indeed  preserve  that  in- 
strument which  he  hath  magnified.  But  the  cor- 
ruptions of  these  times  are  wonderful,  when  that  wars, 
which  are  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princei, 
that  acknowledge  no  superior  jurisdiction,  and  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  with  nil  honour,  sliall  be  stained 
and  infomed  with  such  foul  and  inhuman  practices. 
Wherein  if  so  great  a  king  hath  been  named,  die 
rule  of  the  civil  Uw,  which  is  a  rule  of  common  rea- 
son, must  be  remembered ;  "  Fmstra  legis  auxilioni 
implorat,  qni  in  legem  committit."  He  that  had) 
sought  to  violate  the  Majesty  rt^al,  in  the  highest 
degree,  cannot  claim  the  pre-eminence  thereof  to  be 
exempted  from  just  impotatim. 

*  Lopes  was  ezecoted  7th  Jane,  ISM. 
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Tht  points  of  farm  worthy  to  be  observed. 

Thb  fifth  of  Jane  in  Trinity  term,  up<»i  Tfaarsday, 
being  no  Star-chamber  day,  at  the  ordinary  hour 
when  the  eoorta  sit  at  Westminster,  were  assembled 
together  at  the  lord  keeper's  house  in  the  great 
chamber,  her  Majesty's  privy  council,  enlarged  and 
assisted  for  that  time  and  cause  by  the  special  call 
and  auooiating  of  certain  selected  persons,  viz.  four 
earia,  two  barons,  and  four  judges  of  the  law,  mak- 
ing m  the  whole  a  coimdl  or  court  of  eighteen 
persons,  who  were  attended  by  four  of  her  Majesty's 
learned  eotmael  tot  cha^ng  tht  earli  and  two 
clerks  of  the  council,  the  one  to  read,  die  other  as  a 
register  i  and  an  anditory  of  persons,  to  the  number, 
at  I  conld  guess,  of  two  hnndred,  almost  all  men  of 
quality,  but  of  every  kind  or  profession;  nobility, 
court,  law,  country,  city.  The  upper  end  of  the  table 
left  void  for  the  earl's  appearance,  who  after  the 
commissioners  had  sat  a  while,  and  the  auditory 
was  qoiet  from  the  first  throng  to  get  in,  and  the 
doors  shut,  presented  himself  and  kneeled  down  at 
the  board's  end,  and  so  continued  tiU  he  was  licensed 
to  stand  upi. 

Tkt  names  of  the  coamunmers. 

Lord  Archbishop, 
Lord  Keeper,  &c. 
It  was  open,  that  her  Majesty  being 
of  her  Mai      imperial,  and  immediate  under  God, 
was  not  holden  to  render  account  of  her 
actions  to  any;  howbeit,  because  she 
bad  ehosen  ever  to  govern,  as  veil  with  satis&ctiim 
a«  with  sovere^ty,  and  the  rather,  to  command 
down  the  winds  of  maUdons  and  seditions  rumours 
wherewith  men's  conceits  may  have  been  tossed  to 
and  fro,  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  world  to  an 
understanding  of  her  princely  conrse  held  towards 
the  earl  of  Essex,  as  well  in  here-before  protracting 
as  in  now  proceeding. 

The  earl  repairing  from  his  government  into  this 
realm  in  Augost  last,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  ex- 
press and  most  jtidicial  commandment,  though  the 
contempt  were  in  that  point  risible,  and  her  Majesty's 
mind  prepared  to  a  just  and  high  displeasure,  in  re- 
gard of  that  realm  of  Ireland  set  at  hazard  by  his 
former  disobedience  to  her  royal  directions,  yet  kept 
that  stay,  as  she  commanded  my  lord  only  to  his 
chamber  in  court,  until  his  allegations  might  by  her 
privy  coondl  be  qaettioned  and  heard ;  which  ac- 

*  At  York-House,  in  June,  l&tX},  prepared  for  queea  Elisa- 
beth by  her  commaad,  and  read  to  lier  by  Mr.  Bacon,  but 
■ever  pnblishcd. 

a  n  2 


count  taken,  and  my  lord's  answers  appearing  to  be 
of  no  defence,  that  shadow  of  defence  which  was 
offered  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one  his  own  con- 
ceit of  some  likelihood  of  good  effects  to  ensue  of 
the  coarse  held,  the  other  a  vehement  and  over- 
ruling persuasion  of  the  coundl  there,  though  he  were 
indeed  as  absolutely  freed  from  opinion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  as  he  was  absolutely  tied  to  her 
Majesty's  trust  and  instmctions:  Nevertheless,  her 
Majesty  not  unwilling  to  admit  any  extenuation  of 
his  offence ;  and  ccnsidering  the  one  point  required 
advertisement  out  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  farther 
expectation  of  the  event  and  sequel  of  the  a0airs 
there,  and  so  both  points  asked  time  and  protraetiaa ; 
her  Majesty  proceeded  still  with  reservation,  not  to 
any  resbaint  of  my  Imrd  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  his  offence,  but  to  a  commitment  of  him, 
sub  libera  custodia,  in  the  lord  keeper's  house. 

After,  when  both  parts  of  this  defence  plainly 
failed  my  lord,  yea,  and  proved  utterly  adverse  to 
him,  for  the  council  of  Ireland  in  plain  terms  dis- 
avowed all  those  his  proceedings,  and  the  event 
made  a  miserable  interpretation  of  them,  then  her 
Majesty  began  to  behold  the  offence  in  nature  and 
likeness,  as  it  was  divested  from  any  palliation  or 
cover,  and  in  the  true  proportion  and  magnitude 
thereof,  importing  the  peril  of  a  kingdom  :  which 
consideratimi  wrought  in  her  Majes^  a  strange  effect, 
if  any  thing  which  is  heroical  in  virtue  can  be  strange 
in  her  nature ;  for  when  ol^ce  was  grown  nn- 
measurably  offensive,  then  did  grace  superabonnd; 
and  in  the  heat  of  ah  tiie  ill  news  out  of  Ireland, 
and  other  advertisements  thence  to  my  lord's  die* 
advant^fe,  her  Majesty  entered  into  a  resolution, 
out  of  herself  and  her  inscrutable  goodness,  not  to 
overthrow  my  lord's  fortune  irreparably,  by  public 
and  proportionable  justice :  notwithstanding,  inas- 
much as  about  that  time  there  did  fly  about  in  Lon- 
don streets  and  theatres  divers  seditious  libels ;  and 
Powles  and  ordinaries  were  full  of  bold  and  fiictious 
discourses,  whereby  not  only  many  of  her  Majesty's 
faithful  and  zealous  counsellors  and  servants  were 
taxed,  but  withal  the  hard  estate  of  Ireland  was 
imputed  to  any  thing  rather  than  unto  the  true 
cause,  the  earl's  defaults,  though  this  might  have 
made  any  prince  on  earth  to  lay  aside  straightways 
the  former  resolution  taken,  yet  her  Majesty  in  her 
moderation  persisted  in  her  coarse  of  clemency,  and 
bethought  herself  of  a  mean  to  right  her  own  honour, 
and  yet  spare  the  earl's  min;  and  therefore  taking 
a  just  and  most  necessary  occasion  upon  these  libels, 
of  an  admonition  to  be  given  seasonably,  and  as  is 
oft  acenstomed ;  the  last  Star^hamber  day  of  Mi- ' 
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chaelmas  term,  wns  pleased,  that  declaration  should 
be  made,  by  way  of  testimony,  of  all  her  honourable 
privy  council,  of  her  Majesty's  infinite  care,  royal 
provisions,  and  prudent  directions  for  the  prosecu- 
tions in  Ireland,  wherein  the  earl's  errors,  by  which 
means  so  great  care  and  charge  was  frnatrated,  were 
incidently  touched. 

Bat  as  in  bodies  very  corrupt,  the  medicine  rather 
stirreth  and  exasperateth  the  humour  than  purgeth 
it,  so  scHne  turbulent  spirits  laid  hoU.  of  this  pro- 
ceeding in  so  singnlar  partiality  towards  my  lord, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  his  disadrantage,  and  gave  oat 
that  this  was  to  condemn  a  maa  anheard,  and  to 
wound  him  on  his  back,  and  to  leave  Justice  her 
sword  and  take  away  her  balance,  which  consisted 
of  an  accusation  and  a  defence;  and  such  other 
seditious  phrases :  whereupon  her  Majesty  seeing 
herself  interested  in  honour,  which  she  hath  ever 
sought  to  preserve  as  her  eye,  clear  and  without 
mote,  was  enforced  to  resolve  of  a  judicial  hearing 
of  the  cause,  which  was  accordingly  appointed  in  the 
end  of  Hilary  term.  At  the  which  time  warning 
being  given  to  my  lord  to  prepare  himself^  he  foil- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  in  a  deep  consideration  of  his 
estate,  made  unto  her  Majesty  by  letter  an  humble  and 
elKctaal  Bubmission,  beseeching  her  that  that  bitter 
eup  of  justice  might  pass  from  him,  for  those  were 
his  words;  which  wroaght such  aaimpreBsion  in  her 
Majesty's  mind,  that  it  not  only  revived  in  her  her 
fqrmer  rea(4ntion  to  forbear  any  public  bearing,  bat 
it  fetched  this  virtne  out  of  mercy  by  the  only  touch, 
a  few  days  after  my  lord  was  removed  to  farther 
liberty  in  his  own  house,  her  Majesty  hoping  that 
these  bruits  and  malicious  imputations  would  of 
themselves  wax  old  and  vanish :  but  finding  it  other- 
wise in  proof,  upon  taste  taken  by  some  intermission 
of  time,  and  especially  beholding  the  humour  of  the 
time  in  a  letter  presumed  to  be  written  to  her  Ma- 
jesty herself  by  a  lady,  to  whom,  though  nearest  in 
blood  to  my  lord,  it  appertained  little  to  intermeddle 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  otherwise  than  in  course  of 
humility  to  have  solicited  her  grace  and  mercy ;  in 
which  letter,  in  a  certain  violent  and  mineral  spirit 
of  biltemess.  Femonstrance  and  representation  is 
made  to  her  Majesty,  as  if  my  lord  suffered  under 
passion  and  faction,  and  not  under  justice  mixed  with 
mercy ;  which  letter,  though  written  to  her  sacred 
Majesty,  and  therefore  unfit  to  pass  in  vulgar  hands, 
yet  was  first  divulged  by  copies  every  where,  that 
being,  as  it  seemeth,  the  newest  and  finest  form  of 
libelling,  and  since  committed  to  the  press :  her  Ma- 
jesty in  her  wisdom  seeing  manifestly  these  rumours 
thus  nourished  had  got  too  great  a  head  to  be  re- 
pressed without  some  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
calling  my  lord  to  answer ;  and  yet  on  the  other 
side,  being  still  informed  touching  my  lord  himself 
of  his  continuance  of  penitence  and  submission,  did 
in  conclusion  resolve  to  use  justice,  but  with  the 
edge  and  point  taken  off  and  rebated ;  for  whereas 
nothing  leaveih  that  taint  upon  honour,  which  in  a 
person  of  my  lord's  condition  it  hardliest  repaired, 
in  question  of  justice,  as  to  be  called  to  the  ordinary 
and  open  place  of  offenders  and  criminals,  her  Ma- 
jesty had  ordered  that  the  hearing  should  be  ititra 


domesticos  parietes,  and  not  luce  forensi.  And 
whereas  again  in  the  Star-chamber  there  be  certain 
formalities  not  fit  in  regard  of  example  to  be  di»> 
pensed  with,  which  would  strike  deeper  both  into 
my  lord's  fortune  and  reputation ;  as  the  fine  which 
is  incident  to  a  sentence  there  given,  and  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  Tower,  which  in  case  of  contempts 
that  touch  the  point  of  estate  doth  likewise  folloir ; 
her  Majesty  turning  this  course,  had  directed  that 
the  matters  should  receive,  before  r  great,  honoor- 
able,  and  selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate^  and 
yet  in  respect,  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious  hearing. 

All  this  was  not  spoken  in  one  undivided  speech, 
iHit  partly  by  the  first  that  spake  of  the  learned 
counsel,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  commissioners; 
for  in  this  and  the  rest  I  keep  order  of  matter,  and 
not  of  circumstance. 

The  mailers  laid  to  my  lorcTs  charge. 

The  matters  wherewith  my  lord  was  cUaice. 
charged  were  of  two  several  natures  j  of  '''*"*"^ 
a  higher,  and  of  an  inferior  degree  of  offence. 

The  former  kind  purported  great  and  high  cen- 
tempts  and  points  of  misgovemance  in  his  office  of 
her  Majesty's  lieutenant  and  governor  of  her  realm 
of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  trust  and  authority  thereby 
to  hiiQ  committed. 

The  latter  contained  divers  notorious  errors  and 
neglects  of  duQr,  as  well  iu  his  gorenunent  as 
otherwise. 

The  great  contempts  and  points  of  misgovemment 
and  malversation  in  his  office,  were  articulate  iiUo 

three  heads. 

I.  The  first  was  the  journey  into 

Munster,  whereby  the  prosecution  d^^liiii^S*' 
in  due  time  upon  Tyrone  in  Ulster 
was  overthrown :  wherein  he  proceeded  cim- 
trary  to  his  directions,  and  the  whole  design 
of  his  employment :  whereof  ensued  the  con- 
sumption of  her  Majesty's  army,  treasure, 
and  provisions,  and  the  evident  peril  of  that 
kingdom. 

II.  The  seccmd  was  the  dishcuoarftble  and  danger- 
ous treaty  held,  and  ceasation  eoncltided  with 
the  same  arch*rebel  Tyrone. 

III.  The  third  was  his  contemptuoos  leaving  his 
government,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's  absolnte 
mandate  under  her  hand  and  signet,  and  in  a 
time  of  80  imminent  and  instant  danger. 

For  the  first,  it  had  two  parts ;  that 
her  Majesty's  resolution  and  direction  jStrJdiiS^ 
was  precise  and  absolute  for  the  northern  tion  was  nc 
prosecution,  and  that  the  same  direction  lutc  far  the 
was  by  my  lord,  in  regard  of  the  S^jj^"**" 
journey  to  Munster,  wilfully  and  coD- 
temptuously  broken. 

It  was  therefore  delivered,  that  her  Majesty, 
touched  with  a  true  and  princely  sense  of  the  torn 
and  broken  estate  of  that  kingdom  of  Ireland,  enter- 
ed into  a  most  christian  and  magnanimous  resolution 
to  leave  no  focnify  <tf  her  regal  power  or  jftHiej  ni^ 
employed  for  the  reducticHi  of  Utat  people,  and  for 
the  suppressing  and  utter  quenching  d  that  flame  of 
rebellion,  wherewith  that  coontiy  was  and  is 
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mited :  whereapon  her  Majestj  was  pleased  to 
take  knowledge  of  the  general  conceit^  how  the 
former  making  and  managing  of  the  actions  there 
had  been  taxed,  upon  two  excepiions  ;  the  one,  that 
the  pr^>ortions  of  forces  which  had  been  there 
maintained  and  continued  by  suppHes,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  prosecutions  to  a  period:  the 
other,  that  the  prosecutions  had  been  also  intermix- 
ed and  interrupted  with  too  many  temporizing 
treaties,  whereby  the  rebel  did  not  only  gather 
strength,  Imt  also  find  his  strength  more  and  more, 
so  88  ever  such  smothers  broke  forth  again  into 
greater  flames.  Which  kind  of  discourses  and  ob> 
jections,  as  they  were  entertained  in  a  popular  kind 
of  observation,  so  were  they  ever  chiefly  patronized 
and  apprehended  hy  the  earl,  both  upon  former 
tinea  and  oecasiona,  and  now  last  when  thii  matter 
was  in  deliberation.  So  as  her  Majesty,  to  acquit 
her  honour  and  regal  function,  and  to  give  this 
satis&ction  to  herself  and  others,  that  she  had  left 
no  way  uniried,  resolved  to  undertake  the  action 
with  a  royal  army  and  puissant  forces,  under  the 
leading  of  some  principal  nobleman ;  in  snch  sort, 
that,  as  far  as  human  discourse  might  discern,  it 
might  be  hoped,  that  by  the  expedition  of  a  summer 
things  might  be  brought  to  that  state,  as  both  realms 
may  feel  some  ease  and  respiration ;  this  from 
charges  and  levies,  and  that  from  troubles  and  perils. 
Upon  this  ground  her  Majesty  made  choice  of  my 
lord  of  Essex  for  that  service,  a  principal  peer  and 
officer  of  her  realm,  a  person  honoured  with  the 
trost  of  a  privy  counsellor,  graced  with  the  note  of 
her  Majes^'a  spedal  favonr,  infallibly  betokening 
and  redooUing  his  worth  and  value,  enabled  with 
the  experience  and  reputation  o(  fimner  services, 
and  honoorable  charges  io  the  wars  i  a  man  every 
way  eminent,  select,  and  qualified  for  a  general  of  a 
great  enterprise,  intended  for  the  recovery  and 
reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and  not  only  or  merely 
SB  a  lieutenant  or  governor  of  Ireland. 

My  lord,  after  that  he  had  taken  the  charge  npon 
him,  fell  straightways  to  make  propositions  answer- 
able to  her  Majesty's  ends,  and  answerable  to  his 
own  former  discoorses  and  opinions ;  and  chiefly  did 
set  down  one  tall  and  distinct  resolution,  that  the 
desi^  end  action,  which  of  all  others  was  most 
final  and  summary  towards  an  end  of  those  troubles, 
and  which  was  worthy  her  Majesty's  enterprise  with 
great  and  puissant  forces,  was  a  prosecution  to  be 
made  npon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrone  in  his  own 
strengths  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  whml^ 
both  the  inferior  rebels  which  rely  npon  him,  and 
the  foreigner  upm  whom  he  relieth,  might  be  dis- 
couraged, and  so  to  cut  asunder  both  dependences : 
and  for  the  proceeding  with  greater  strength  and 
policy  in  that  action,  that  the  main  invasion  and 
impression  of  her  Majesty's  army  should  be  accom- 
panied and  corresponded  unto  by  the  plantation  of 
■trong  garrisons  in  the  north,  as  well  npon  the  river 
of  Loghfoile  as  a  postern  of  that  province,  as  upon 
the  hither  frontiers,  both  for  the  distracting  and 
bridling  of  the  rebel's  forces  during  the  action,  and 
again,  for  the  keeping  possession  of  the  victory,  if 
God  should  send  it 


This  proposition  and  project  moving  from  my 
lord,  was  debated  in  many  consultations.  The 
principal  men  of  judgment  and  service  in  the  wars, 
as  a  council  of  war  to  assist  a  eoimcil  of  state,  were 
cnlled  at  times  unto  it;  and  this  opinion  of  my 
lord  was  by  himself  fortifled  and  maintained  against 
all  contradiction  and  opposite  argument ;  and  in  the 
end,  ex  unanimi  consensu,  it  was  concluded  and 
resolved  that  the  axe  should  be  put  to  the  root  of  the 
tree :  which  resolution  was  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  binding  and  royal  judgment  of  her  sacred 
Majesty,  who  vouchssfed  her  kingly  presence  at 
most  of  those  consultations. 

According  to  a  proposition  and  enterprise  of  this 
nature,  were  the  proportions  of  forces  and  provisions 
therennto  allotted.  The  first  proportion  set  down 
by  my  lord  was  the  number  of  12,000  foot  and 
1200  horse;  which  being  agreed  unto,  upon  some 
other  acddent  out  of  Ireland,  the  earl  propounded 
to  have  it  made  14,000  fotrt,  and  1300  horse,  which 
was  likewise  aecorded ;  within  a  little  while  after 
the  earl  did  newly  insist  to  have  an  augmentation  of 
3000  more,  using  great  persuasions  and  confident 
significations  of  good  effect,  if  those  numbers  might 
be  yielded  to  him,  as  which  he  also  obtained  before 
his  departure;  and  besides  the  supplies  of  2000 
arriving  in  July,  he  had  anthority  to  raise  2000 
Irish  more,  which  he  procured  by  his  letters  out  of 
Ireland,  with  pretence  to  farther  the  northern  ser- 
vice: so  as  the  army  was  raised  in  the  conclusion 
and  list  to  16,000  foot,  and  1300  horse,  supplied 
wiA  3000  more  at  three  months  end,  and  increased 
with  3000  Irish  upon  this  new  demand ;  whereby 
her  Majesty  at  that  time  paid  18,000  foot  and  1300 
horse  in  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Of  these  forces, 
dirers  companies  drawn  out  of  the  experienced 
bands  of  the  Low  Countries ;  special  care  taken  that 
the  new  levies  in  the  country  should  be  of  the  ablest, 
and  most  disposed  bodies ;  the  army  also  animated 
and  encouraged  with  the  service  of  divers  brave  and 
valiant  noblemen  and  gentlemen  voluntaries;  in 
sum,  the  most  flourishing  and  complete  troops  that 
have  been  known  to  have  been  sent  out  of  our  nation 
in  any  late  memory.  A  great  mass  of  treasure  pro- 
vided  and  issued,  amounting  to  such  a  total,  as  the 
charge  of  that  army,  all  manner  of  ways,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  provisions  and  setting  forth,  to  the 
time  of  my  lord's  returning  into  England,  was  veri- 
fied to  have  drawn  out  of  the  cofiers,  besides  the 
eharge  of  the  country,  the  quantity  of  300,000/.  and 
so  ordered  as  he  ea^ed  with  him  three  month's  pay 
beforehand,  and  likewise  victual,  munitim,.  and  all 
habiliments  of  war  whatsoever,  with  attendance  of 
shipping  allowed  and  furnished  in  a  sortable  propor- 
tion, and  to  the  full  of  all  my  lord's  own  demands. 
For  my  lord  being  himself  a  principal  counsellor 
for  the  preparations,  as  he  was  to  be  an  absolute 
commander  in  the  execution,  his  spirit  was  in  every 
conference  and  conclusion  in  such  sort,  as  when 
there  happened  any  points  of  diflTerenee  upon 
demands,  my  lord  using  the  forcible  advantages  of 
the  toleration  and  liberty  which  her  Majesty's  spe- 
cial favour  did  give  unto  him,  and  the  great  devo- 
tion and  forwardness  oi  his  fellow-counsellors  to  the 
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geaenl  came,  and  the  necessity  of  his  then  present 
aervice,  he  did  ever  prevaU  and  carry  it ;  insomuch 
as  it  was  ohjected  and  laid  to  my  lord's  charge  as 
one  of  his  errors  and  presamptions,  that  he  ^d 
oftentimes,  upon  their  propositions  and  demands, 
enter  into  contestations  with  her  Majesty,  more  a 
great  deal  than  was  fit.  All  which  propositions 
before  mentioned  being  to  the  utmost  of  my  lord's 
own  askings,  nnd  of  that  height  and  greatness, 
might  really  and  demonstratiTely  express  and  inti- 
mate unto  him,  besides  hia  particular  knowledge 
which  he  had,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  of  the  means 
both  of  her  Majesty  and  this  kingdom,  that  he  was 
not  to  expect  to  have  the  commandment  of  16,000 
foot  and  1300  horse,  as  an  appurtenance  to  his 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  was  impossible  to  be 
maintained ;  but  contrariwise,  that  in  truth  of  inten- 
tion he  was  designed  as  general  for  one  great 
action  and  expedition,  onto  which  the  rest  of  his 
authority  was  but  accessary  and  accommodate.- 

It  was  delivered  further,  that  in  the  anthority  of 
his  commission,  which  was  more  am^  in  numy 
points  than  any  former  Itentenant  had  been  Tested 
with,  there  were  many  direct  and  evident  marks  of 
his  designation  to  the  northern  action,  as  principally 
a  clause  whereby  "merum  arbitrium  belli  et  pacis" 
was  reposed  in  his  sole  trust  and  diacreti(Hi,  whereas 
all  the  lieutenants  were  ever  lied  unto  the  peremp- 
tory assistance  and  admonition  of  a  certain  number 
of  voices  of  the  council  of  Ireland.  The  occasion 
of  which  clause  so  passed  to  my  lord,  doth  notably 
disclose  and  point  unto  the  precise  trust  committed 
to  my  lord  for  the  northern  journey ;  for  when  his 
eommissioQ  was  drawn  at  first  according  to  former  pre- 
cedents, and  on  the  other  side  my  lord  insisted 
strongly  to  have  this  new  and  prima  bcie  vast  and 
exorbitant  anthority,  he  used  this  argument;  that 
die  eouicil  of  Ireland  had  many  aS  them  Hvinga  and 
posaesflions  in  or  near  the  province  of  Lemater  and 
Monster)  bnt  that  Ulster  was  abandoned  firom  any 
BQch  particular  respects,  whereby  it  was  like,  the 
council  there  would  be  glad  to  use  her  Majesty's 
Ibrees  for  the  clearing  and  assuring  of  those  terri- 
todea  and  countries  where  their  fortunes  and  estates 
were  planted :  so  as  if  he  should  be  tied  to  their 
voices,  he  were  like  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
aervice  intended :  upon  which  reason  that  clause  was 
yielded  unto. 

So  as  it  was  then  concluded,  that  all  circumstances 
tended  to  one  point,  that  there  was  a  full  and  pre- 
cise intention  and  direction  for  Ulster,  and  that  my 
lord  could  not  descend  into  the  consideratira  of  his 
own  quality  and  value ;  he  could  not  master  his  ftir 
army }  he  could  not  account  with  the  treasurer,  and 
take  ciHuideratifm  of  the  great  mass  of  treasure  is- 
sued I  he  could  not  lotA  into  the  ample  and  new 
olaose  of  his  letters  patents ;  he  could  not  look  back, 
either  to  his  own  former  diacoorses,  or  to  Uie  late 
propositions  whereof  himself  was  antfaor,  nor  to  the 
conferences,  consultations,  and  conclusions- thereupon, 
nor  principally  to  her  Majesty's  royal  direction  and 
expectation,  nor  generally  to  the  conceit  both  of 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  the  rebels  themselves  in 
Ireland )  bat  which  way  soever  he  turned,  he  must 


find  himself  trusted,  directed,  and  engaged  wfa<Ay 
for  the  northern  expedition. 

The  parts  of  this  that  were  charged  were  verified 
by  three  prOcA :  the  firsts  Ae  most  auUienlieal  bat 
the  least  pressed,  and  that  was  her  Majesty's  own 
royal  affirmation,  both  by  her  speech  now  and  bcr 
precedent  letters ;  the  second,  the  testimony  of  the 
privy  council,  who  upon  their  honours  did  avouch 
the  substance  of  that  was  charged,  and  referred 
themselves  also  to  many  of  their  lordships'  letters  to 
the  same  efieet;  the  third,  letters  written  from  my 
lord  after  his  being  in  Ireland,  whereby  the  resolu- 
tion  touehing  the  design  of  the  north  is  often  know- 
ledged. 

There  follow  some  clauses  both  of  ThenKK*. 
her  Majesty's  letters  and  of  the  lords  of 
her  council,  and  of  the  earl's  and  the  council  oi  Ire- 
land, for  the  verification  of  this  point 

Her  Majesty,  in  her  letter  of  the  1 9th  of  July  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  upMi  the  lingering  ot  the  northern 
journey,  doubting  my  lord  did  value  serviee,  rather 
by  the  labour  he  endured,  than  by  the  advantage  of 
her  Majesty's  royal  ends,  hath  diese  worda : 

"  You  have  in  this  despatch  given  ■» 
small  light,  either  when  or  in  what  to^M^of 
order  yon  intend  particularly  to  proceed  JjK^jJJ^^ 
to  the  northern  action  j  wherein  if  you  dia^  after 
compare  the  time  that  is  run  on,  and  ^Sm^fl**' 
the  excessive  charges  that  are  spent, 
with  the  effects  of  any  thing  wrought  by  this  roy- 
age,  howsoever  we  remain  satisfied  with  yonr  own 
particular  cares  and  travails  of  body  and  mind,  yet 
you  must  needs  think  that  we  that  have  the  eyes  of 
foreign  princes  upon  our  actions,  and  have  the  hearts 
of  people  to  cmnfort  and  cherish,  who  groan  nnder 
the  burthen  of  continual  levies  and  impositions^ 
which  are  occasioned  by  these  late  actimu,  can  HtOe 
please  oarsetf  hitherto  with  any  thing  that  hadi 
been  efi^d." 

In  another  broiwh  of  the  aame  lettei;  reflecting 
her  royal  regard  upon  her  own  honour  intererted  in 
this  delay,  hath  tfiese  words ; 

*'  Wherennto  we  will  add  this  one  ^  t^ccod 
thing  that  doth  more  displease  us  than  daiueofike 
any  charge  or  ofl^nce  that  happens, 
which  is,  that  it  must  be  the  queen  of  England's 
fortune,  who  hath  held  down  the  greatest  enemy 
she  had,  to  make  a  bsse  bush-kern  to  be  accounted 
ao  fiunous  a  rebel,  as  to  be  a  person  against  whom 
so  many  thousands  of  foot  and  horse,  besides  the 
force  of  all  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  must  be 
thought  too  little  to  be  employed." 

In  another  branch,  discovering,  as  up<Hi  the  van- 
tage groand  of  her  princely  wisdom,  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  th*  courses  then  held,  hath  these  words: 

*•  And  therefcnv,  although  by  yimr  ^ 
letter  we  found  your  purpose  to  go  north-  dsne  oftbe 
wards,  on  which  depends  the  main  good 
of  oar  aervioe,  and  which  we  expected  long  sinee 
shoidd  have  been  performed;  yet  because  we  do 
hear  it  bruited,  besides  the  words  of  yonr  letter  writ- 
ten with  your  own  hand,  which  carries  some  such 
sense,  that  yoo  who  allege  such  sickness  in  your 
amy  1^  being  travelled  with  yon,  and  find  ao  greet 
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and  important  affiurs  to  digest  at  Dublin,  will  yet 
engage  yourself  peraonally  into  0[AaIie,  being  oor 
lientenant,  when  you  have  there  so  many  inferiors 
able,  might  victual  a  fort,  or  seek  revenge  against 
those  who  have  lately  prospered  against  our  forces. 
And  when  we  call  to  mind  how  far  the  son  hath 
ran  his  coarse,  and  what  depcndeth  upon  the  timely 
plantation  of  garrtaons  in  the  nortli,  and  how  great 
scandal  it  would  be  to  our  honour  to  leave  that 
proud  rebel  nnassayed,  when  we  have  with  so  great 
an  expectation  of  our  enemies  engaged  ourselves  so 
far  in  the  actfoti ;  so  thKt,  without  that  be  done,  all 
those  former  courses  will  prove  like  via  navis  in 
Biari ;  besides  that  our  power,  which  hitherto  hath 
been  dreaded  by  potent  enemies,  will  now  even  be 
held  contemptible  amongst  our  rebels ;  we  must 
plainly  charge  you,  according  to  the  duty  you  owe 
to  us,  so  to  unite  soundness  of  judgment  to  the  zeal 
joa  have  to  do  us  service,  as  with  all  speed  to  pass 
thither  in  such  sort,  as  the  axe  might  b«  put  to  the 
root  of  that  tree,  which  hath  been  the  treasonable 
stock  from  wh«n  so  many  poisoned  plants  and  grafts 
have  been  derived ;  by  which  proceedings  of  yours, 
we  may  neither  have  cause  to  repent  of  our  employ- 
ment ot  yourself  fbr  omitting  those  opportunities  to 
diorten  Uie  wars,  nor  receive  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
imputation  of  so  much  weakness  in  onrself,  to 
begin  a  work  without  better  foresight  what  would 
be  the  end  of  our  excessive  charge,  the  adventure 
of  oar  people's  lives,  and  the  holding  op  of  our 
own  greatness  against  a  wretch,  whom  we  have 
raised  from  the  dust,  and  who  could  never  prosper, 
if  the  charges  we  have  been  put  to  were  orderly 
employed." 

H«M  iestv  Majesty  in  her  particular  lelter 

to^yiOTlior  written  to  my  lord  the  30th  of  July, 
Rms.3oai  bindeth  still  expressly  upon  the  ncath- 
em  prosecution,  my  lord  ad  prineipalia 
mum,  in  these  words : 

"  First,  you  know  right  well  when  we  yielded  to 
this  excessive  charge,  it  wa«  upm  no  other  found- 
ation than  to  which  yourself  did  ever  advise  us  as 
mneh  ns  any,  which  was,  to  assail  the  northern 
tnitor,  and  to  plant  garrisons  in  his  country ;  it 
being  ever  your  firm  opinion,  amongst  other  our 
council,  to  conclude  that  all  that  was  done  in  other 
kind  in  Ireland,  was  but  waste  and  consumption." 

Her  Majesty  in  her  letter  of  the  9th  of  August  to 
my  lord  of  Essex  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  when, 
sfter  Munster  journey,  they  began  in  a  new  time  to 
dissuade  the  northern  journey  in  her  excellent  ear, 
quickly  finding  a  discord  of  men  from  themselves, 
ebargeth  them  in  these  words . 

BerMaiesty       '  vhat  we  have  already 

towr^T  written,  aud  apply  your  counsels  to 
nnndlar  ^^"^  which  may  shorten,  and  not  pro- 
J^iBjsth  long  the  war;  seeing  never  any  of  you 
was  of  other  opiniout  than  that  all 
other  courses  were  but  consumptions,  except  we 
went  on  with  the  northern  prosecution." 

The  lords  of  her  Majes^s  council,  in  their  letter 
of  the  10th  of  August  to  my  lord  of  Essex  and  the 
*ot<ndl  of  Ireland,  do  in  plain  terms  lay  before  them 
the  first  plot,  in  these  words : 


"  We  cannot  deny  but  we  did  ground  ^j^^ 
our  counsels  upon    this  foundatiiHi.  tbe  council  to 
That  there  should  have  been  a  prose-  S^'counc?i'* 
cution  of  the  capital  rebels  in  the  north,  of  Ireland, 
whereby  the  war  might  have  been  »***"«^- 
sfaorteiwd;  which  resolution,  as  it  was  advised  by 
yourself  before  yonr  gmng,  and  assented  to  by  most 
part  of  the  council  of  war  that  were  called  to  the 
question,  so  must  we  confess  to  your  lordship,  that 
we  have  all  this  while  concurred  with  her  Majesty 
in  the  same  desire  aud  expectation." 

My  lord  of  Essex,  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  in 
their  letter  of  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  before  the  Munster  journey,  write  in  how 
verba. 

"  Moreover  in  your  lordships'  great  „  ,  ,  , 

■  ji  -ii  I'l  -   .        1    .  My  lord  or 

wisdom,  you  will  likewise  judge  what  Egaexandthe 

pride  the  rebels  wiU  grow  to,  what  f^lSSStothfl 

advantage  the  foreign  enemy  may  take,  lorris,  sth 

and  what  loss  her  MajesQ'  shall  receive, 

if  this  summer  the  arch-traitor  be  not  assailed, 

and  garrisons  planted  upon  him." 

My  lord  of  Esse:^  in  his  particular  letter  of  the 
llth  of  July,  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  after 
Munster  jwrney,  writeth  thus : 

"  As  fast  as  I  can  call  these  troops  -j^^  ^ 
t<^ther,  I  will  go  look  upon  yonder  jj'^'jjj*' 
proud  rebel,  and  if  I  find  him  on  hard 
ground,  and  in  an  open  country,  though  I  should 
find  htm  in  horse  and  foot  three  for  one,  yet  will  I 
by  God's  grace  dislodge  him,  or  put  the  council  to 
the  trouble  of,"  &c. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  in  his  tetter  of  the  14th  of 
August  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  wnteth  out  of 
great  affection,  as  it  seemeth,  in  these  words : 

"Yet  must  these  rebels  be  assailed  The  earl  to 
in  the  height  of  their  pride,  and  our 
base  clowns  must  be  taught  to  6ght  Aognn. 
again )  else  will  her  Majesty's  honour  never  be  re- 
covered, nor  our  natiOD  valued,  nor  this  kingdom 
reduced." 

Besides  it  was  noted,  that  whereas  my  lord  and 
the  council  of  Irdand-  had,  by  theirs  of  the  15th 
of  July,  desired  an  increase  of  2000  Irish  purposely 
for  the  better  setting  on  foot  of  the  northern  service; 
her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  her  proportions,  by 
often  gradations  and  risings,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  elevation,  yet  was  pleased  to  yield  unto  it. 

1.  The  first  part  concemeth  my  lord's  ingress 
into  his  charge,  and  that  which  passed  here  before 
his  going  hence ;  now  followeth  an  order,  both  of 
time  and  matter,  what  was  done  after  my  lord  was 
gone  into  Ireland,  and  had  taken  upon  him  the 
government  by  her  Majesty's  commission. 

2.  The  second  part  then  of  the  first  That  mv 
article  was  to  show,  that  my  lord  did  {gjfy'Smr"' 
wilfully  and  contemptuously,  in  this  contemptu- 
great  point  of  estate,  violate  and  in-  her'^s^o^ 
fringe  her  Majesty's  direction  before  ^J]^'^ 
remembered.  thenoitb 

In  delivering  of  the  evidence  and  P™""**"^ 
proofs  of  this  part,  it  was  laid  down  for  a  foundation, 
that  there  was  a  full  performance  on  her  Majes^s 
part  of  all  the  points  agreed  npon  for  this  great 
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prosecution,  so  as  there  was  no  impediment  or  cause 
of  inlcrmption  ftom  hence. 

This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  my  lord  of  Essex 
and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  lords  of  the  council 
here,  dated  9th  May,  which  was  some  three  weeks 
after  my  lord  had  received  the  sword,  by  which  time 
he  might  well  and  thoroughly  inform  himself 
whether  promise  were  kept  in  all  things  or  no,  and 
the  words  of  the  letter  are  these : 

"  As  your  lordships  do  very  truly  set 
and*^  forth,  we  do  very  humbly  acknowledge 
the  council  her  Majesty*!  chargeable  magnificence 
tbeiordior  &nd  royal  preparations  and  transpmt- 
Wb^^"'''  ations  of  men,  munition,  apparel, 
money,  and  victual^  for  the  reeoveiy 
of  this  distressed  kingdom where  note,  the  trans-  - 
portations  acknowledged  as  well  as  the  preparations. 

Next,  it  was  set  down  for  a  aecond  ground,  that 
there  was  no  natural  nor  accidental  impediment  in 


the  estate  of  the  affairs  themselves,  against  the  pro- 
secution upon  Tyrone,  but  only  culpable  impediments 
raised  by  the  journey  of  Munster. 

This  appeared  by  a  letter  from  my 
lord  and  the  council  of  Ireland  to  the  t^^d 
lords  of  the  council  here,  dated  the  28th  tteeom^il^ 
of  April,  whereby  they  advertise,  that  the  lords  of 
the  prosecution  of  Ulster,  in  regard  of  jSaA^S'" 
lack  of  grass  and  forage,  and  the  poor- 
ness of  cattle  at  that  time  of  year,  and  such  like  diffi- 
culties of  the  seasmi,  and  not  of  the  matter,  will  in 
better  time,  and  with  better  commodity  far  the  army, 
be  fully  executed  about  the  middle  of  Jime  or  beg;in- 
ning  of  July  i  and  signify,  that  the  earl  intended  a 
present  prosecutiMi  should  be  set  on  foot  in  Lem- 
ster  ;  to  which  letters  the  lords  make  anawer  by 
theirs  of  the  8th  of  May,  signifying  her  Majesty** 
toleratioQ  of  the  delay. 


A  DECLARATION 

or  THE 

PRACTICES  AND  TREASONS 

ATTSHPTBD  ISO  COinil¥TBD  BT 

ROBERT  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  AND  HIS  COMPLICES, 

AGAIKST  HER  MAJESTY  AMD  HEB  KIM0D0H8 ; 

AND  or  TBI  PBOCBIDniGS  AS  WILL  AT  THS  ABKAIORinirTS  AIID  COHVICTIOm  OT  TBS  SAm  LATB  SAai,  AUD 
BIS  ADBBBSirrS,  AS  APTBBl  TOaSTHBB  WITH  THS  TBBT  OOHPBSSIOITB,  AIID  OntSa  FASTS  OV  TBS 
BVIDIHCSS  TBBMSBLVSS,  WOBD  rOB  WOBD,  TAKIB  OCT  OF  Ta  OBtOniAU. 

iHpBnnvn  Aimo  1601.* 


Trough  public  justice  passed  upon  capital  offend- 
ers, according  to  the  laws,  and  in  course  of  an  ho. 
nourable  and  ordinary  trial,  where  the  case  would 
have  borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law 
to  have  been  speedily  used,  do  in  itself  cany  a  suf- 
ficient satisfaction  towards  all  men,  specially  in  a 
merciful  government,  such  as  her  Majesty's  is  ap- 
proved to  be :  yet  because  there  do  pass  abroad  in 
the  hands  of  many  men  divers  fklse  and  comipt  col- 

*  Our  author  has  ftbiiiidaiitly  Touched  this  Declabation 
ftc.  to  be  penned  by  bimielf  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Apolf^ : 

It  IS  very  true  also,  about  that  dm^  her  Majesty  taking 
a  liking  of  my  pen,  upon  that  which  I  htA  formerly  done 
cOQceming  the  proceeding  at  York-House,  and  likewiie  upon 
•ome  other  Declarations,  which  in  former  times  by  net 
appointment  1  put  in  writing,  commanded  me  to  pen  that 
book,  which  was  published  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the 
world ;  which  1  did,  but  so,  as  never  secretary  bad  more  par- 
ticular and  express  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point 
bow  to  guide  my  hand  in  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  after  1  had 
made  a  first  drauriit  thereof  and  propounded  it  to  certain 
principal  counsellors  by  h«r  Majesty's  apftointment,  it  was 
penuec^  weighed,  cenmied,  aUaicd,  and  nada  almost  a  new 


lections  and  relatitms  of  the  proceedinga  at  the 
arraignment  of  the  late  earls  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton ;  and,  again,  because  it  is  requisite  that  the 
world  do  understand  as  well  the  precedent  practices 
and  inducements  to  the  treasons,  as  the  open  and 
actual  treasons  themselves,  though  in  a  case  of  life  it 
was  not  thought  convenient  to  insist  at  the  trial  upon 
matter  of  inference  or  presumption,  but  chiefly  upon 
matter  of  plain  and  direct  proofs;  therefore  it  bath 

writing,  according  to  their  lordships*  better  considetatioo: 
wherein  their  lordships  and  myself  both  were  as  religions  atn 
curionsof  truth,  asdeaironsof  aadslhction:  and  myself  indeed 
gave  only  woras  aod  form  of  style  in  pursuing  their  diractioo. 
And  after  it  had  passed  their  allowance,  it  was  again  exactly 

ferused  by  the  queen  herself  and  some  eutervtions  made  again 
y  her  appointment:  nay^  and  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the 
queen,  who,  as  your  lordship  knoweth,  as  she  was  excellent  in 

freat  natters,  so  she  was  exquisite  in  small :  and  noted  that 
could  not  forget  my  aucieot  respect  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  in 
terming  him  ever  "my  lord  of  J£ssex,  my  lord  of  Eseex," 
almost  in  every  page  oi  the  book;  whidi  sne  thouriit  not  fit, 
but  would  have  it  made  "Essex,"  or  "the  late  eBriwEsM;" 
irtiereupon,  of  force,  it  was  printed  de  novo,  and  the  first  cnpies 
suppranad  by  her  pamnptory  commaadmaBL** 
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been  thought  fit  to  pnbligh  to  the  worid  a  brief  de- 
eliration  trf  the  practieea  and  treatons  attempted  and 
committed  hj  Robert  lute  earl  of  Essex  and  his  com- 
ptices  against  her  Majesty  and  her  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  convietims  of  die  said  late  earl 
and  his  adherents  upon  the  same  treasons :  and  not 
•0  only,  bnt  therewithal  for  the  better  warranting 
and  verifying  of  the  narration,  to  set  down  in  the 
end  the  very  confessions  and  testimonies  themselves 
word  for  word,  taken  oat  of  the  originals,  whereby 
it  will  be  most  manifest -that  nothing  is  obscured  or 
disguised,  though  it  do  appear  by  divers  most  wicked 
and  seditions  libels  thrown  abroad,  that  the  dregs  of 
these  treasons  which  the  late  earl  of  Essex  himself,  a 
little  before  his  death,  did  tenn  a  leprosy,  that  had 
infected  fer  and  near,  do  yet  remain  in  the  hearts 
and  tongoes  of  some  misaffeeted  persons. 

The  most  partial  will  not  deny,  bnt  that  Robert 
late  earl  of  Essex  was,  1^  her  Mi^esty's  manifold 
benefits  and  graces,  besides  oath  and  allegiance,  as 
moeh  tied  to  her  Majesty,  as  the  snfageet  could  be  to 
the  sovereign ;  her  Majesty  having  heaped  upon  him 
both  dignities,  offices,  and  gifts,  in  such  measure,  as 
vithin  Uie  circle  of  twelve  years  or  more,  there  was 
scarcely  a  year  of  rest,  in  which  he  did  not  obtain 
at  her  Majesty's  hands  some  notable  additim  either 

honour  or  profit. 

But  he  on  the  other  side  making  these  her  Ma- 
jesty's fa  von  re  nothing  else  bat  wings  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  looking  upon  them  not  as  her  benefits,  bnt 
as  his  advantages,  supposing  that  to  be  his  own 
metal  which  was  bat  her  mark  and  impression,  was 
ao  given  over  by  God,  who  often  punisheth  ingrati- 
tude by  ambition,  and  ambition  by  treason,  and 
treasoa  hy  final  mii^  as  he  had  long  {dotted  it 
in  his  heart  tobeeome  a  dangeroos  snpplanter  of  that 
•eat  whmaf  he  onglit  to  have  been  a  principal  sup- 
porter; in  such  sort  as  now  every  man  of  common 
sense  may  discern  not  only  his  last  actnal  and  open 
treaamis.  but  also  his  fWmec  more  secret  practices 
and  preparations  towards  those  his  treasons,  and 
that  widiout  any  gloss  or  interpreter,  but  himself 
and  his  own  doings. 

For  first  of  all,  the  world  can  now  expound  why 
it  was  that  he  did  aspire,  and  had  almost  attained 
nnto  a  greatness,  like  unto  the  ancient  greatness  of 
the  pnefectuB  prstorio  under  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
to  have  all  men  of  war  to  make  their  sole  and  par- 
ticular dependence  upon  him ;  that  with  such  jealousy 
and  watehfolness  he  sought  to  discountenance  any 
one  that  might  be  a  competitor  to  him  in  any  part 
of  that  greatness,  that  with  great  vii^ee  and  bitter- 
ness he  sought  to  suppress  and  keep  down  all  the 
worthiest  martial  men,  which  did  not  appropriate 
tbdr  respects  and  acknowledgments  only  towards 
himself.  AH  which  did  manifesdy  detect  and  dis- 
tinguish, that  it  was  not  the  reputation  of  a  famous 
leader  in  die  wars  which  he  sought,  as  it  was  con- 
strued a  great  while,  but  only  power  and  greatness 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  considering  he  never  loved 
virtoe  nor  valour  in  another,  but  where  he  thought 
he  should  be  proprietary  and  commander  of  it,  as 
referred  to  himself. 

So  likewise  those  punts  of  pc^larity  which  every 


man  took  notice  and  note  o^  as  his  a&ble  gestures, 
open  doMS,  making  his  table  and  his  bed  so  popular* 
ly  places  of  audience  to  suitors,  denying  nothing 
when  he  did  nothing,  feeding  many  men  in  their 
discontentments  against  the  queen  and  the  state, 
and  the  like ;  as  they  were  ever  since  Absalom's 
time  the  forerunners  of  treasons  following,  so  in  him 
were  they  either  the  qaalitiea  of  a  nature  disposed 
to  disloyalty,  or  the  beginnings  and  conceptions  of 
that  which  afterwards  grew  to  shape  and  form. 

But  as  it  were  a  vain  thing  to  thiuk  to  search  the 
roots  and  first  motions  of  treasons,  which  are  known 
to  none  but  God  that  discerns  the  heart,  and  the 
devil  that  gives  the  instigation ;  so  it  is  more  thaii 
to  be  presumed,  being  made  apparent  by  the  evi- 
dence of  all  the  events  following,  that  he  carried 
into  Ireland  a  heart  corrupted  in  his  allegiance,  and 
pregnant  of  those  or  die  like  treasons  which  after- 
wards came  to  Ught. 

For  being  a  man  by  nature  of  a  high  imagina- 
tioQ,  and  a  great  promiser  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
others,  he  was  confident  that  if  he  were  once  the  first 
person  in  a  kingdom,  and  a  sea  between  the  queen's 
seat  and  his,  and  Wales  the  nearest  land  from  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  got  the  fiower  of  the  English 
forces  into  his  hands,  which  be  thought  so  to  inter- 
mix with  bis  own  followers,  as  the  whole  body 
should  move  by  bis  spirit^  and  if  he  might  have  also 
absolutely  into  bis  own  hands,  "  potestatem  vits  et 
necis,  et  arbitriam  belli  et  pacis,"  over  the  rebels  of 
Ireland,  whereby  he  might  entice  and  make  them 
his  own,  first  by  pardons  and  conditions,  and  after 
by  hopes  to  bring  them  in  place  where  they  should 
serve  for  hope  of  better  booties  than  cows,  he  should 
be  able  to  make  that  place  of  lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
as  a  rise  or  step  to  ascend  to  his  desired  greatness 
in  England. 

And  although  many  of  these  coneeite  were  windy, 
yet  neither  were  they  the  less  like  to  his  t  neither 
are  they  now  only  probable  conjectures  or  comments 
upon  these  his  last  treasons,  but  the  very  preludes 
of  actions  almost  immediately  subsequent,  as  shall 
be  touched  in  due  place. 

But  first,  it  was  strange  with  what  appetite  and 
thirst  he  did  afiiect  and  compass  the  government  of 
Ireland,  which  he  did  obtain.  For  although  he 
made  some  format  shows  to  put  it  from  him ;  yet  in 
this,  as  in  most  things  else,  his  desires  being  loo 
strong  for  his  dissimulations,  he  did  so  far  pass  the 
bounds  of  decorum,  as  he  did  in  effect  name  himself 
to  the  queen  by  such  description  and  such  particu- 
larities as  conld  not  be  applied  to  any  other  but  him- 
self; neither  did  he  so  only,  but  fiuther,  he  was  still 
at  hand  to  ofier  and  urge  vehemently  and  peremp- 
torily exceptions  to  any  other  that  was  named- 
Then  after  he  once  found  that  there  was  no  man 
bnt  himself  who  had  other  matters  in  his  head,  so 
far  in  love  with  that  charge,  as  to  make  any  compe- 
tition or  opposition  to  his  pursuit,  whereby  he  saw 
it  would  fall  upon  him,  and  especially  after  himself 
was  resolved  npon  ;  he  began  to  make  propositions 
to  her  Majesty  by  way  of  taxation  of  the  former 
course  held  in  managing  the  actions  of  Ireland, 
especially  upon  diree  pmnts;  the  first,  that  the  pro> 
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portions  of  forces  which  had  been  there  maintained 
and  continued  by  supplies,  were  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  prosecutions  there  to  period.  The  second,  that 
the  axe  had  not  been  put  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  in 
regard  there  had  not  been  made  a  main  prosecution 
upon  the  arch-traitor  Tyrone  in  his  own  strengtht 
within  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  thirdi  that  the 
prosecutions  before  time  had  been  intermixed  and 
interrupted  with  too  uMny  temporizing  treaties, 
whereby  the  rebel  did  ever  gather  strength  and  re- 
putation to  renew  the  war  with  advantage.  All 
which  goodly  and  well-sounding  discourses,  together 
with  the  great  vaunts,  that  he  would  make  the  earth 
tremble  before  him,  tended  but  to  this,  that  the 
queen  should  increase  the  list  of  her  army,  and  all 
proportions  of  treasure  and  other  furniture,  to  the 
end  his  commandment  might  be  the  greater.  For 
that  he  never  intended  any  such  prosecution,  may 
appear  by  this,  that  even  at  the  time  before  his 
going  into  Ireland,  he  did  open  himself  so  far  in 

The  confession  ^^'^'^  to  Blunt,  his  invardeat  conn- 
of  BIudl  a  sellor,  **  That  he  did  assure  himself 
that  many  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland 
wonld  be  advised  by  him  : "  so  far  was  he  from  in- 
tending any  prosecution  towards  those  in  whom  he 
took  himself  to  have  interesL  But  his  ends  were 
two  {  the  one,  to  get  great  forces  into  lus  hands ; 
the  other,  to  oblige  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  unto 
him,  and  to  make  them  of  his  party.  These  two 
ends  had  in  themselves  a  repugnancy ;  for  the  one 
imported  prosecution,  and  tiie  ^er  treaty ;  but  he 
that  meant  to  be  too  strong  to  be  called  to  account 
for  any  thing,  and  meant  besides,  when  he  was  once 
in  Ireland,  to  engage  himself  in  other  journeys  that 
should  hinder  the  prosecution  in  the  north,  took 
things  in  order  as  they  made  for  him  :  and  so  first 
did  nothing,  as  was  said,  but  trumpet  a  final  and 
utter  prosecution  against  Tyrone  in  the  north,  to 
the  end  to  have  his  forces  augmented. 

But  yet  he  forgat  not  his  other  purpose  of  making 
himself  strong  by  a  party  amongst  the  rebels,  when 
it  came  to  the  scanning  of  the  clauses  of  his  com- 
mission. For  then  he  did  innst,  and  that  with  a 
kind  of  conteitati<Hi,  that  the  pardmung,  no  not  of 
Tyrone  himself,  the  capital  rebel,  should  be  excepted 
and  reserved  to  her  Majesty's  immediate  grace : 
being  infinitely  desirous  that  Tyrone  should  not 
look  beyond  him  for  his  life  or  pardon,  but  should 
hold  his  fortune  as  of  him,  and  account  for  it  to 
him  only. 

So  again,  whereas  in  the  commission  of  the  earl 
of  Sussex,  and  of  all  other  lieutenants  or  deputies, 
there  was  ever  in  that  clause,  which  giveth  unto  the 
lieutenant  or  deputy  that  high  or  regal  point  of  au- 
thority to  pardon  treasons  and  traitors,  an  excep- 
tion contained  of  such  cases  of  treason  as  are  com- 
mitted against  the  person  of  the  king ;  it  was 
strange,  and  suspiciously  strange  even  at  that  time, 
wi  th  what  importuni  ty  and  instance  he  did  labour,  and 
in  the  end  prevailed  to  have  that  exception  also  omit- 
ted, glossing  then,  that  because  he  had  heard  Uiat 
by  strict  exposition  of  law,  (a  point  in  law  that  he 
woold  needs  forget  at  his  arraignment,  but  could 
take  knowledge  of  it  before*  when  it  was  to  serve 


his  own  ambition,)  all  treasons  of  rebellion  did  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  the  king's  person,  it  might 
breed  a  buzz  in  the  rebels'  beads,  and  so  discourage 
them  from  coming  in :  whereas  he  knew  well  that 
in  all  experience  passed,  there  was  never  rebel 
made  any  doubt  or  scruple  upon  that  point  to  accept 
of  pardon  from  all  former  governors,  who  had  their 
commissions  penned  with  th^  limitation,  their  com- 
missiona  being  things  not  kept  secretly  in  a  box,  but 
published  and  rectn-ded:  so  as  it  appeared  mani- 
festly that  it  was  a  mere  device  of  his  own  out  of 
the  secret  reaches  of  his  heart'then  not  revealed  i 
but  it  may  be  shrewdly  expounded  nnce,  what  his 
drift  was,  by  those  pardons  which  he  granted  to 
Blunt  the  marshal,  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  others, 
that  his  care  was  no  less  to  secure  his  own  instru- 
ments than  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 

Yet  was  there  another  point  for  which  he  did 
contend  and  contest,  which  was,  tiiat  he  might  not 
be  tied  to  any  opinion  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  as 
all  others  in  certain  points,  as  pardoning  traitots, 
concluding  war  and  peace,  and  some  other  principal 
articles,  had  been  before  him ;  to  the  end  he  might 
be  absolute  of  himself,  and  be  fully  master  oi  op- 
portunities  and  occasttms  for  the  performing  and 
exeeuting  of  bis  own  treasonable  ends. 

Bat  after  he  had  race,  by  her  Majesty's  singular 
trust  and  fkvonr  toward  him,  obtained  his  patent 
commission  as  laige,  and  his  list  of  fwces  as  full  u 
he  deured,  there  was  an  end  in  his  course  of  the 
prosecution  in  the  north.  For  being  arrived  into 
Ireland,  the  whole  carriage  of  his  actions  there 
was  nothing  else  but  a  cunning  defeating  of  that 
journey,  with  an  intent,  as  appeared,  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  to  pleasure  and  gratify  the  rebel  with  a 
dishonourable  peace,  and  to  contract  with  him  for 
his  own  greatness.  * 

Therefore  not  long  after  he  had  received  the 
sword,  he  did  voluntarily  engage  himself  in  an 
unseasonable  and  Witless  journey  into  Munster,  a 
journey  never  propounded  in  the  council  there, 
never  advertised  over  hither  while  it  was  past:  hy 
which  journey  her  Majesty's  forces,  which  were  to 
be  preserved  entire  both  in  vigour  and  number  for 
the  great  prosecution,  were  harassed  and  tired  with 
long  mardies  together,  and  the  northern  prosecu- 
tion was  indieed  quite  dashed  and  made  impossible. 

But  yet  still  doubting  he  might  receive  from  her 
Majesty  some  quick  and  express  commandment  to 
proceed ;  to  be  sure  he  pursued  his  former  device  of 
wrapping  himself  in  other  nctions,  and  so  set  him> 
self  on  work  anew  in  the  county  of  Ophaley,  being 
resolved,  as  is  manifest,  to  dally  out  the  season,  and 
never  to  have  gone  that  journey  at  all :  that  setting 
forward  which  he  made  in  the  very  end  of  August 
being  but  a  mere  play  and  a  mockery,  and  for  the 
purposes  which  now  shall  be  declared. 

After  he  perceived  that  four  months  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  three  parts  of  the  army  were  wasted,  he 
thought  now  was  a  time  to  set  on  foot  such  a  peace 
as  might  be  for  the  rebelsf  advantage,  ud  so  to  work 
a  mutual  obligation  between  l^rone  and  himself; 
for  which  purpose  he  did  but  seek  a  commodity. 
He  had  there  with  him  in  his  army  me  Thomas 
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Lm,  a  man  of  a  sedition*  and  working  spirit,  and 
one  that  had  been  [wivately  familiar  and  entirely 
beloved  of  Tyrone,  and  one  that  alterwuda,  imme- 
diately upon  Essex'siopen  rebellion,  waa  apprehended 
for  a  desperate  attonpt  of  violence  againit  her  Ma- 
jesty's person;  which  he  plainly  eonfewed,  and  for 
vfaieh  he  suffilnd.  Wherefore  judging  him  to  be  a 
fit  instrument  he  made  some  signifieation  to  Lee  of 
such  an  employment,  which  was  no  sooner  signified 
than  apprehended  by  Lee.  He  gave  order  also  to 
Sir  Christopher  Slant,  marshal  of  his  army,  to  li- 
cense Lee  to  go  to  Tyrone,  when  he  sbonld  require 
it  But  Lee  thought  good  to  let  slip  first  onto  Ty- 
rone, which  waa  nevertheless  by  the  marshal's  war- 
rant, one  James  Knowd,  a  person  of  wit  and  suffi- 
ciency, to  sound  in  what  terms  and  humours  Tyrone 
then  was.  This  Knowd  retomed  a 
message  from  Tyrone  to  I^ee,  which 
was,  "  That  if  the  eul  of  Essex  would 
follow  TyTODe's  plot,  he  woolA  make  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex the  greatest  man  that  ever  waa  in  En^nd :  and 
fimher,  that  if  isbe  earl  would  have  conference  with 
him,  Tyrone  would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in  pledge 
lor  his  assurance."  This  message  was  delivered  by 
Knowd  to  Lee,  and  by  Lee  was  imparted  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  after  this  message  employed 
Lee  himself  to  Tyrone,  and  by  his  negotiating, 
vbatsoever  passed  else,  prepared  and  disposed  Ty- 
rone to  the  parley. 

And  this  employment  of  Lee  was  a  matter  of  that 
guiltiness  in  my  lord,  as,  being  charged  with  it  at 
my  lord  keeper^s  only  in  this  nature,  for  the  mes- 

  sage  of  Knowd  was  not  then  known, 

In  the  ctm-        ,  m 
fm\mi  of       that  when  he  pretended  to  assail  Tyrone, 

RfcJiS*  underhand  agreed  upon 

ttol*he*£ftd*  *  P^'ley.  niy  lord  utterly  denied  it  that 
bwx  hti  he  ever  Employed  Lee  to  Tyrone  at  all, 
tJJIJ^^v  and  turned  it  upon  Blunt,  whom  he  at 
•nid  i.ee,  terwards  required  to  take  it  upon  him, 
rnurda^  having  before  suflkiently  provided  for 
gi^t>7  the  security  of  all  parts,  for  he  had 
take  it  upon    granted  both  to  Blunt  and  Lee  pardons 

of  all  treasons  under  the  great  seal  of 
both  Ireland,  and  so,  himself  disclaiming  it, 

and  they  being  pardoned,  all  was  safe. 
But  when  that  Tyrone  was  by  these  means,  be- 
sides what  others,  God  knows,  prepared  to  demand 
a  parley,  now  was  the  time  for  Essex  to  acquit  him- 
self of  all  the  queen's  commandments,  and  his  own 
promises  and  undertakings  for  the  northern  journey ; 
and  not  so  alone,  but  to  have  the  glory  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  year,  being  but  2500  strong  of  foot, 
and  300  of  horse,  after  the  fresh  disaster  of  Sir  Con- 
yers  Clifford,  in  the  height  of  the  rebels^  pride,  to 
set  forth  to  assail,  and  then  that  the  very  terror  and 
reputation  of  my  lord  of 'Esse^s  person  was  such  aa 
did  daunt  him  and  make  him  atoop  to  seek  a  par- 
ley; and  this  was  the  end  he  shot  at  in  that  Sep- 
tember journey,  being  a  mere  abuse  and  bravery, 
and  but  inducements  only  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
die  only  matter  he  intended.  For  Essex  drawing 
now  towards  the  catastrophe,  or  last  part  of  that 
tragedy,  for  which  he  came  upon  the  atage  in  Ire- 
land, fa^  treatoni  grew  to  a  fiuther  ripeness.  For 


knowing  how  unfit  It  was  for  him  to  commnnieate 
with  any  English,  even  of  those  whom  he  trusted 
most,  and  meant  to  use  in  other  treastma,  that  he 
had  an  intenticm  to  grow  to  an  agreement  with  Ty- 
rone, to  have  sneeours  from  him  for  the  utnrpinE 
upon  tihe  state  here;  (not  because  it  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  rest  of  his  treasons,  but  becanse  it 
was  more  odious,  and  in  a  kind  monstrous,  that  he 
should  conspire  with  such  a  rebel,  against  whom 
he  was  sent ;  and  therefore  might  adventure  to  alien- 
ate men's  affections  from  him;)  he  drave  it  to  this, 
that  there  might  be,  and  so  there  was,  under  colour  of 
treaty,  an  interview  and  private  conference  between 
Tyrone  and  himself  only,  no  third  person  admitted. 
A  strange  course,  considering  with  whom  be  dealt, 
and  especially  considering  what  message  Knowd 
had  brought,  which  should  have  made  him  rather 
call  witnesses  to  him  than  avoid  witnesses.  But 
he  being  only  true  to  his  own  ends,  easily  dispensed 
with  all  aueh  considerations.  Nay,  there  was  such 
careful  order  taken,  that  no  person  should  overhear 
one  word  that  passed  between  them  two,  as,  becanse 
the  place  appointed  and  used  for  the  parley  was 
sneh,  as  there  waa  thede^h  of  a  brocA  between  them, 
which  made  them  speak  with  some  loudness,  there 
were  certain  horsemen  appointed  by  order  from  Es- 
sex, to  keep  all  men  off  a  great  distance  from  the 
place. 

It  is  true,  that  the  secrecy  of  that  parley,  as  it 
gave  to  him  the  more  liberty  of  treason,  so  it  may 
give  any  man  the  more  liberty  of  surmise,  what  was 
then  handled  between  them,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  be  knovrn,  but  by  report  from  <»e  of  them  two, 
either  Essex  or  Tyrone. 

But  although  there  were  no  proceedings  against 
Essex  upon  these  treasons,  and  Hiat  it  were  a  need* 
less  Aing  to  load  more  treasons  upon  him  then, 
wfaoK  burden  was  so  great  afteri  yet,  for  truth's 
sake,  it  is  fit  the  world  know  what  is  testified  touch- 
ing the  speeches,  letters,  and  reports  of  Tyrone,  im- 
mediatdy  following  this  conference,  and  observe 
also  what  ensued  Ukewise  in  tht  designs  of  Essex 
himself. 

On  Tyrone's  part  it  fell  out,  that  the  very  day 
after  that  Essex  came  to  the  court  of  England,  Ty- 
rone having  conference  with  Sir  William  Warren 
at  Armagh,  by  way  of  discourse  told  him,  and  bound 
it  with  an  oath,  and  iterated  it  two  or  three  several 
times;    That  within  two  or  three  Thp relation 
months  he  should  see  the  greatest  alter-  ^^Je^'S 
ations  and  strangest  that  ever  he  saw  in  ted  under  his 
his  hfe,  or  could  imagine:  and  that  he  councn^lre- 
the  said  Tyrone  hoped  ere  long  to  have  'aaj  ^  the 
agoodflhareinEngland.  Withthiscon-  eotmciihm. 
curred  faUy  the  report  of  Richard  Brem-  "^^^ 
ingham,  a  gnitleman  of  the  pale,  hav-  ^ndn^MM|^ 
ing  made  his  repair  about  the  same  or  estate  in 
time  to  Tyrone,  to  right  him  in  a  cause  IielawL 
of  land  f  saving  that  Bremingbam  delivers  the  like 
speech  of  Tyrone  to  himself;  but  not  what  Tyrone 
hoped,  but  what  Tyrone  had  promised,  in  these 
words.  That  he  had  promised,  it  may  be  thou^t  to 
whom,  ere  long  to  show  his  foce  in  England,  little 
to  the  good  of  England. 
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These  generalities  coming  immediately  from  the 
report  or  Tyrone  himself,  are  drawn  to  more  particu- 
larity in  a  conference  had  between  the  lord  Fitz- 
Morrice,  baron  of  Liksnaw  in  Munster,  and  one 
Thomas  Wood,  a  person  well  reputed  o(  immediate- 
ly after  Essex  coming  into  England.  In  which 
conference  Fits-Morrice  declared  onto  Wood,  that 
Tyrrae  had  written  to  the  traitorons  titulary  earl  of 
Desmond  to  inform  him,  that  the  condition  of  that 
contract  between  Tyrone  and  Essex  was,  That  Essex 
should  be  king  of  England ;  and  that  Tyrone  should 
hold  of  him  the  honour  and  state  of  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  soldiers  which 
Tyrone  should  bring  or  send  to  Essex,  were  8000 
The  confession  '^1*^.  With  which  concurreth  fully  the 
of  -faines  testimony  of  the  same  James  Knowd, 
who,  being  in  credit  with  Owny  Mac 
Roory,  chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Lemster,  was  used 
as  a  secretary  for  him,  in  ihe  writing  of  a  letter  to 
Tyrone,  immediately  after  Essex  coming  into  Eng- 
luid.  The  effect  of  which  letter  was.  To  nnderstand 
some  light  of  the  secret  agreement  between  the  earl 
of  Essex  and  Tyrone,  that  he  the  said  Owny  might 
frame  fiis  course  accordingly.  Which  letter,  with 
ferther  itutmctions  to  the  tame  effect,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Knowd,  delivered  to  Turlagh  Macdauy, 
a  man  of  trust  with  Owny,  who  brought  an  answer 
from  Tyrone ;  the  contents  whereof  were,  That  the 
eari  of  Essex  had  agreed  to  take  hit  part,  and  that 
they  should  aid  him  towards  the  conquest  of  England. 

Besides,  very  certain  it  is,  and  leati- 

The  dwjara-  fied  by  divers  credible  persons,  that 
ttons  ol  Daniel  .  ,  ,  -         ■  . 

HcUKrhiKton.  immediately  upon  this  parley,  there 

JSf^lg™  did  fly  abroad,  as  sparkles  of  this  fire, 
which  it  did  not  concern  Tyrone  so 
much  to  keep  secret,  as  it  did  Essex,  a  general  and 
received  opinion,  that  went  up  and  down  in  the 
months  both  of  the  better  and  meaner  sort  of  rebels ; 
That  the  earl  of  Essex  was  theirs,  and  they  his ; 
and  that  he  would  never  leave  the  one  sword,  mean- 
ing that  of  Ireland,  till  he  had  gotten  the  other  in 
England  {  and  that  he  would  bring  them  to  serve, 
where  they  should  have  other  manner  of  boMies 
than  cows ;  and  the  like  speeches.  And  Thomas 
Lee  himself,  who  had  been,  m  was  be- 
tiSE^lI^.^  fore  declared,  with  Tyrone  two  or  thiee 
days,  upon  my  lord's  sending,  and  had 
sounded  him,  hath  left  it  confessed  under  his  hand ; 
That  he  knew  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Tyrone  to  be 
one,  and  to  run  the  same  courses. 

And  certain  it  is  also,  that  immediately  upon  that 
parley,  Tyrone  grew  into  a  strange  and  unwonted 
pride,  and  appointed  his  progresses  and  visitarions 
to  receive  congratulations  and  homages  from  his  con- 
federates,  and  behaved  himself  in  all  things  as  one 
that  had  some  new  spirit  of  hope  and  courage  put 
into  him. 

But  on  the  earl  of  Essex  his  part  ensued  imme- 
diately after  this  parley  a  strange  motion  and  pro- 
ject, which  though  no  doubt  be  had  harboured  in 
his  hreast  before ;  yet,  tor  any  thing  yet  appeareth, 
he  did  not  utter  and  break  with  any  in  it,  before  he 
had  been  confirmed  and  fortified  in  his  purpose,  by 
the  combination  and  conespondence  which  he  found 


in  Tyrone  upon  their  conference.    Neither  is  this  a 
matter  gathered  out  of  reptvis,  but  con- 
fessed directly  by  two  of  his  principal  S?tSi^» 

friends  and  associates,  being  witnesses  sirchro- 
,    .  topher Blunt, 

upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  of  that  The  ratwiance 
which  was  spoken  to  themaelvea  :  the  Cf^nf^^ 
substance  of  which  confession  is  this ;  by  souttiamp- 
That  a  little  befhre  my  lord's  coming  j^chin/i^'' 
over  into  England,  at  the  castle  of  J^^p^''^^ 
Dublin,  where  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  ported  into 
lay  hurt,  having  been  hitely  removed  ^J^jl^. 
thither  from  Rheban,  a  castle  of  iHwCandtte 
Thomas  Lee's,  and  placed  in  a  lodging  ^at°S^^  iq. 
thht  had  been  my  lord  of  Sonthamp-  ^^il^'i^, 
ton's:  the  earl  of  Essex  took  the  earl  pris^ihe 
of  Southampton  with  him  to  visit  *« 
Blunt,  and  there  being  none  present 
but  they  three,  my  lord  of  Essex  told  them,  he  found 
it  now  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  England,  and 
would  adrise  with  them  of  the  manner  of  his  going, 
since  to  go  be  was  resolved.  And  thereupon  pnK 
pounded  onto  them,  that  he  diought  it  fit  to  cany 
with  him  of  the  amy  in  Ireland  as  much  as  he  coold 
conveniently  tranqwr^  at  least  the  choice  of  it,  to 
the  number  of  two  or  Uiree  thousand,  to  aecnre  and 
make  good  his  first  descent  aa  shore,  pnrposiiig  to 
land  them  at  MilfiMrd-Haven  in  Wriest  or  there- 
abouts :  not  douhtii^,  but  that  his  army  woold  wo 
increase  within  a  small  time,  by  such  as  wonldcome 
in  to  him,  as  he  should  be  able  to  march  with  his 
power  to  London,  and  make  his  own  conditions  as 
he  thought  good.  But  both  Southampton  and  Blunt 
dissuaded  htm  from  this  enterprise ;  Blunt  alleging 
the  hazard  of  it,  and  that  it  would  make  him  odious: 
and  Southampton  utterly  disliking  that  course,  upon 
the  same  and  many  other  reasons.  Howbeit,  there- 
upon Blunt  advised  him  rathf^  to  another  course, 
which  was  to  draw  forth  of  the  army  some  200  re- 
solute gentlemen,  and  with  those  to  come  over,  and 
so  to  make  sure  of  the  court,  and  so  to  make  his  own 
conditions.  Which  confessions  it  is  not  amiss  to 
deliver,  by  what  a  good  providence  of  God  they 
came  to  light :  tar  they  eothd  not  be  used  at  Esaeif  s 
arraignment  to  charge  him,  because  Utty  were  ottet^ 
ed  aAer  his  death. 

But  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  his  Thespewhof 
arraignment,  being  charged  that  the  strChriito. 
eari  of  Essex  had  set  it  down  under  his  gl^i^"^** 
hand,  that  he  had  been  a  principal  in-  mem,  ti^  tbe 
Btigator  of  him  to  his  treasons,  in  pas-  fuiinriDtoUtt 
sion  brake  forth  into  these  speeches; 
That  then  he  must  be  forced  to  disclose 
what  farther  matters  he  had  held  my  lord  from,  and 
desired  for  that  purpose,  because  the  present  pro- 
ceeding should  not  be  interrupted,  to  speak  with  the 
lord  Admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary  after  his  arraign- 
ment, and  so  fell  most  naturally  and  most  voluntarily 
into  this  his  confession,  which,  if  it  had  been 
thought  fit  to  have  required  of  him  at  that  time 
publicly,  he  bad  delivered  before  his  conviction. 
And  the  same  cmfessioD  he  did  after,  at  the  time  of 
his  executim,  constantly  and  fiilly  confirm,  discourse 
particularly,  uxl  take  uptm  his  death,  wherenever  ai^ 
man  showed  less  fear,  nor  a  greater  resolution  to  die. 
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And  the  same  matter  lo  by  him  confesied,  was 
likewise  confetaed  with  the  aame  circiunstaDcea  of 
time  and  place  by  Soathampton,  being  severally  ex- 
amined thereupon. 

So  as  now  the  world  may  see  how  long  since  my 
lord  put  off  his  vizard,  and  disclosed  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  to  two  of  his  most  confident  friends,  falling 
upon  that  Dnnatural  and  detestable  treason,  where- 
unto  all  bis  former  actiooi  in  his  government  in 
Ireland,  and  God  knows  how  long  before,  wen  bat 
introductions. 

But  Ibiding  that  these  two  persons, 
^^^iKtbe  which  of  aU  the  rest  he  thonght  to  have 
of  ^"""^  forwardest.  Soathampton,  whose 
bDd  was  COD-  displacing  he  had  made  his  own  dia- 
Hx^ptm'  ^  contentment,  having  placed  him,  no 
ScMtbunptoD.  question  to  that  end,  to  find  cause  of 
fa«T'Ht^y-a  discontentment,  and  Blont,  a  man  so 
25^^,2^  enterprising  and  prodigal  of  his  own 
life,  as  himself  termed  himself  at  the 
bar,  did  not  applaud  to  this  his  purpose,  and  thereby 
doabting  how  eoidly  he  should  find  others  minded, 
diat  were  not  so  near  to  him ;  and  therefore  e<Hide- 
■cending  to  Bliint^s  advice  to  surprise  the  court,  he 
did  pursue  that  plot  accordingly,  and  came  over 
with  a  selected  company  of  captains  and  voluntaries, 
ind  such  as  he  thought  were  most  affectionate  unto 
himself  and  most  resolute,  though  not  knowing  of 
bis  purpose.  So  as  even  at  that  time  every  man 
noted  and  wondered  what  the  matter  should  be,  that 
my  lord  took  his  most  particnlar  friends  and  fol> 
binrs  tnm  their  conpanies,  which  were  coonte- 
nancs  and  menu  onto  them,  to  bring  them  over. 
But  his  purpose,  as  in  part  was  touched  before, 
was  this  I  that  if  he  held  his  greatness  in  court,  and 
were  not  cfimmitted,  which,  in  regard  of  the  miser- 
ible  snd  deplored  strite  he  left  Ireland  in,  whereby 
he  thought  the  opinion  here  would  be  that  his  ser- 
vice could  not  be  spared,  he  made  full  account  he 
>hould  not  be,  then,  at  the  first  opportunity,  he 
would  execute  the  surprise  of  her  Majesty's  person. 
And  if  he  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  or  to  pri- 
son, for  his  contempts,  for,  besides  his  other  con- 
tempts, he  came  over  expressly  against  the  qneen's 
prohibition  under  her  signet,  it  might  be  the  care 
of  some  of  his  principal  friends,  by  the  help  of  that 
choice  and  resolnte  company  which  he  brought 
vttT,  to  reseoe  him. 

But  the  pretext  of  his  coming  over  was,  by  the 
effieaey  of  his  own  presence  and  persaasion  to  have 
nored  and  drawn  her  Hajes^  to  accept  of  such  eon- 
dilioos  of  peace  as  he  had  treated  of  with  Tyrone  in 
his  private  conference  i  which  was  indeed  some- 
what needful,  the  principal  article  of  them  being. 
That  there  should  be  a  general  restitution  of  rebels 
in  Ireland  to  all  their  lands  and  possessions,  that 
they  could  pretend  any  right  to  before  their  going 
out  into  rebellion,  without  reservation  of  such  lands 
M  were  by  act  of  parliament  passed  to  the  crown, 
Mid  10  planted  with  English,  both  in  the  time  of 
qtieen  Mary,  and  since ;  and  without  difference  either 
of  tlaie  of  their  going  forth,  or  nature  of  their  ofience, 
or  other  circumstance :  tending  in  effect  to  this,  that 
all  the  queen's  good  subjeetih  in  most  of  the  provinees, 


should  have  been  displanted,  and  the  coontry  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels. 

When  this  man  was  cone  over,  his  heart  thus 
fraughted  with  treasons,  and  presented  himself  to 
her  Majesty ;  it  pleased  God,  in  his  singular  provi- 
dence over  her  Majesty,  to  gnide  and  hem  in  her 
proceeding  towards  him  in  a  narrow  way  of  safety 
between  two  perils.  For  neither  did  her  Majesty 
leave  him  at  liberty,  whereby  he  might  have  com* 
modity  to  execute  his  purpose ;  nor  restrain  him  in 
any  such  nature,  as  might  signify  or  betokeil  matter 
of  despair  of  his  return  to  court  and  favorfr.  And 
so  the  means  of  present  mischief  being  taken  away, 
and  the  hnmoun  not  stirred,  this  matter  fell  asleep, 
and  the  thread  of  his  purposes  was  cut  off.  For 
coming  over  about  the  end  of  September,  and  not 
denied  access  and  conference  with  her  Majesty,  and 
then  being  cMomanded  to  his  chamber  of  comt  for 
some  days,  and  from  thence  to  the  lord  keeper's 
house,  it  was  conceived  that  these  were  no  ill  signs. 
At  my  lord  keeper's  house  he  remained  till  some 
few  days  before  Easter,  and  then  was  removed  to 
his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard 
Barkley,  and  in  that  sort  continued  till  the  end  of 
Trinity  term  following. 

For  her  Majesty,  all  this  while  looking  into  his 
foults  with  the  eye  of  her  princely  favour,  and  l<rth 
to  take  advantage  of  his  great  offences,  in  other 
nature  than  as  contempts,  resolved  so  to  proceed 
against  him,  as  might,  to  nse  her  Majesty's  own 
words,  tend  **  ad  cnrectionem,  et  non  ad  ruinam." 

Nevertheless  afterwards,  about  the  end  of  Trinity 
term  following,  for  the  better  satisbction  of  the 
world,  and  to  refmss  seditions  bmits  and  libels 
which  were  dispersed  in  bis  jostiBcation,  and  to 
observe  a  form  of  justice  before  he  should  be  set  at 
full  liberty  t  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct,  that 
there  shotild  be  associate  unto  her  privy  council 
some  chosen  persons  of  her  nobility,  and  of  her 
judges  of  the  law,  and  before  them  his  cause,  con- 
cerning the  breaking  of  his  instructions  for  the 
northern  prosecution,  and  the  manner  of  his  treat- 
ing with  Tynme,  and  his  coming  over,  and  leaving 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  contrary  to  her  Majesty's 
ctunmandment,  expressed  as  well  by  signification 
thereof,  made  under  her  royal  hand  and  signet,  as  1^ 
a  most  bmding  and  effectual  letter  written  privately 
to  himself,  to  receive  a  hearing;  with  limitation, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  any 
point  of  disloyalty)  and  with  like  fhvour  directed, 
that  he  should  not  be  called  in  question  in  the  open 
and  ordinary  place  of  offenders,  in  the  Staiwchamber, 
from  which  he  had  likewise,  1^  a  most  penitent  and 
humble  letter,  desired  to  be  spared,  as  that  which 
would  have  wounded  him  for  ever,  as  he  affirmed, 
bat  in  a  more  private  manner,  at  my  lord  keeper's 
house.  Neither  was  the  effect  of  the  sentence,  that 
there  passed  against  him,  any  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  some  of  his  places :  at  which 
time  also,  Eseex,  that  could  vary  himself  into  all 
shapes  for  a  time,  infinitely  desirous,  as  by  the 
sequel  now  appeareth,  to  be  at  liberty  to  practise 
and  revive  his  former  purposes,  and  hoping  to  set 
into  them  with  better  strength  than  ever,  because 
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he  conceived  the  people's  hearts  were  kindled  to 
him  by  his  troables,  and  that  they  had  made  great 
demonstrations  of  as  much ;  he  did  transform  him- 
self into  such  a  strange  and  dejected  humility,  as  if 
he  had  been  no  man  of  this  world,  with  passionate 
protestations  that  he  called  God  to  witness,  That  he 
had  made  an  utter  dirorce  with  the  world  t  and  he 
desired  her  Majesty's  fevoar  not  for  any  worldly 
respect,  bat  for  &  preparative  for  a  "  Nunc  dimit- 
tis and  that  the  tears  of  his  heart  had  quenched 
in  him  all  humoors  of  ambition.  All  this  to  make 
her  Majesty  aecare,  and  to  lull  the  world  asleep, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  held  any  ways  dangerous. 

Not  many  days  after.  Sir  Richard  Barkley,  his 
keeper,  was  removed  from  him,  and  he  set  at  liberty 
with  this  admonition  only,  That  he  should  not  take 
himself  to  be  altogether  discharged,  though  he  were 
left  to  the  guard  of  none  but  his  own  discretion. 
But  he  felt  himself  no  sooner  upon  the  wings  of  his 
liberty,  but,  notwithstanding  his  former  shows  of  a 
mortified  estate  of  mind,  he  began  to  practise  afresh 
as  busily  as  ever,  reviving  his  former  rescdution ; 
which  was  the  snrprising  and  possessing  the  queen's 
person  and  the  court  And  that  it  may  appear 
how  early  after  his  liber^  he  set  his  engines  on 
work,  having  long  before  entertained  into  hit  service, 
and  during  his  government  in  Ireland  drawn  near 
vnto  htm  in  the  [dace  of  his  chief  secretary,  one 
Henry  Cuffe,  a  base  fellow  by  birth,  but  a  great 
scholar,  and  indeed  a  notable  traitor  by  the  book, 
being  otherwise  of  a  turbulent  and  mutinona  spirit 
against  all  superiors. 

This  fellow,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  which 
was  not  a  month  after  Essex  had  liberty  granted, 
fell  of  practising  with  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  that  served 
her  Majesty  as  legier  ambassador  with  the  French 
king,  and  then  newly  come  over  into  England  from 
Bnlloign,  abusing  him  with  a  false  lie  and  mere  in- 
vention, that  his  service  was  blamed  and  raishked. 
The  declara-  '^^^  imputation  of  the-  breach 
tiM  of  Sir^^^    of  the  treaty  of  peace  held  at  Bulloign 

™  '  was  like  to  light  upon  him,  when  there 
was  no  colour  of  any  such  matter,  only  to  distaste 
him  of  others,  and  fosten  him  to  my  lord,  though  he 
did  not  acquaint  him  with  any  partieidars  of  my 
lord's  designs  till  a  good  while  after. 

But  my  lord  having  spent  the  end  of  the  snmmer, 
being  a  private  time,  when  every  body  was  out  of 
town  and  dispersed,  in  digesting  his  own  thoughts, 
with  the  help  and  conference  of  Mr.  CuSe,  they 
had  soon  set  down  between  them  the  ancient  princi- 
ple of  traitors  and  conspirators,  which  was,- to  pre- 
pare many,  and  to  acquaint  few ;  and,  after  the 
manner  of  miners,  to  mi^e  ready  their  powder,  and 
place  it,  and  then  give  fire  but  in  the  instant  There- 
fore, the  first  consideration  was  of  such  persons  as 
my  lord  thought  fit  to  draw  to  be  of  his  party; 
singling  oat  both  of  nobility  and  martial  men,  and 
others,  such  as  were  discontented  or  turbulent,  and 
sneh  as  were  weak  of  judgment,  and  easy  to  be 
abused,  or  soeh  aa  were  wholly  dependants  and 
followers,  for  means  or  countenance,  <tt  himsell^ 
Sontbamptm,  or  some  other  of  his  greatest  associates. 

And  knowing  there  were  no  such  strong  and  draw- 


ing cords  of  popularity  as  religion,  he  had  not  n^- 
lected,  both  at  this  time  and  long  before,  in  a  pro- 
fone  policy,  to  serve  his  torn,  for  his  own  greatness, 
of  both  sorts  and  ^tions,  both  of  catholics  and 
puritans,  as  they  term  them,  turning  his  outside 
to  the  one,  and  his  inside  to  the  other;  and  msking 
himself  [leasing  and  graeiaus  to  the  one  sort  Iqr 
pr<^using  zeal,  and  frequenting  seraKm^  and  mak- 
ing much  of  preadier%  and  secretly  underhand 
giving  assurance  to  Blim^  Davis,  and  cmta- 
divers  others,  tha^  if  he  might  prevail  s^^^mt 
in  his  desired  greatness,  he  wonU  bring  ' 
in  a  toleratitm  of  the  cath<^e  religion. 

Then  having  passed  the  whole  Michaelmas  term 
in  making  himself  plausible,  and  in  drawing  con- 
course about  him,  and  in  affecting  and  alluring  men 
by  kind  provocations  and  usage,  wherein,  because 
his  liberty  was  qualified,  he  neither  forgot  exercise 
of  mind  nor  body,  neither  sermon  nor  tennis-conrt,  to 
give  the  occasion  and  freedom  of  access  and  con- 
course  nnto  him,  and  much  •other  practice  and  de- 
vice ;  about  the  end  of  that  term,  towards  Christ- 
mas, he  grew  to  a  more  framed  resolution  of  the 
time  and  manner,  when  and  how  he  would  pat  his 
purpose  in  ezeeuti(m.  And  first,  about  the  end  of 
Michaelmas  term,  it  passed  as  a  kind  of  cypher  and 
watch>word  amongst  his  friends  and  i^e^]^!,,,,. 
followers,  That  my  lord  would  stand  uon  orsirii. 
npon  his  guard :  which  might  receive  ^^t^of 
eonstmction,  in  a  good  sense,  as  well  ^^l^*^ 
guard  of  circumspection,  as  guard  of 
force :  but  to  the  more  private  and  trusty  persons 
he  was  content  it  shotUd  be  expounded  that  be 
would  be  cooped  np  no  more,  nor  haiard  any  more 
restraints  or  commandments. 

But  the  next  care  was  how  to  bring  sneh  persons, 
as  he  thought  tit  for  his  purpose,  into  town  together, 
without  vent  of  suspicion,  to  be  ready  at  the  time, 
when  he  should  pot  his  design  in  execution  ;  which 
he  had  concluded  should  be  some  time  in  Hilary  term; 
wherein  he  found  many  devices  to  draw  them  up, 
some  for  suits  in  law,  and  some  for  suits  in  court, 
and  some  for  assurance  of  land :  and  one  friend  to 
draw  np  another,  it  not  being  perceived 
that  all  moved  from  one  head.  And  it  ^^ri^ 
may  be  truly  noted,  that  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  persons  that  were  the  eighth  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  action  of  open  rebellion,  a  man  may 
find  almost  out  of  every  county  of  England  some ; 
which  could  not  be  by  chance  or  constellation: 
and  in  the  particularity  of  examinations,  too  long  to 
be  rehearsed,  it  was  easy  to  trace  in  what  sort 
many  of  them  were  brought  up  to  town,  and  held 
in  town  upon  several  pretences.  But  in  Candlemat 
term,  when  the  time  drew  near,  then  was  he  con- 
tent consultation  should  be  had  by  certain  choice 
persons,  upon  the  whole  matter  and  course  which 
he  should  hold.  And  because  he  thought  hims^ 
and  his  own  house  more  ol»erved,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  the  meeting  and  conference  should  be  at  Dnny- 
house,  where  Sir  Charles  Davers  lodged.  There 
met  at  this  cooncil,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  with 
whom  in  former  times  he  had  been  at  aome  emula- 
tions and  differeneei  in  court :  but  after,  SondiamiH 
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too  haviDg  married  his  kinsvomBn*  and  plunged 
himself  wholly  into  his  fntane,  and  being  his  con- 
dnnat  associate  in  Ireland,  he  aeeonnted  of  him  Bf 
most  assured  onto  htm,  and  had  long  ago  in  Ireland 
acquainted  hin  with  his  porpos^  as  was  declared 
before :  Sir  Charles  Davers,  one  exceedingly  devot. 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Soathampton,  npm  affection  begun 
first  upon  the  deserving  of  the  same  earl  toward  him 
when  he  was  in  trouble  about  the  mnrder  of  one 
Long :  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  one  that  the  earl  of 
Essex  had  of  purpose  sent  for  up  from  his  govern- 
ment at  Plymouth  by  his  letter,  with  particular  as- 
signation to  be  here  before  the  second  of  February  : 
Sir  J(^n  Davis,  one  that  had  been  his  servant,  and 
raised  by  him,  and  that  bare  office  in  the  Tower, 
being  surveyor  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  that  he 
greatly  trusted :  and  John  Littleton,  one  they  re- 
spected for  his  wit  and  valour. 

The  consultation  and  conference  rest- 
rion  3^1^  *^  "P°"  t^Ttc  parts :  the  perusal  of  a 
DBfere,'i  X.'  list  of  those  persons,  whom  they  took 
f  Vir  pli^t'D  '**  ^  °^  party ;  the  consideration 
g«^^>r  of  the  action  itself  which  they  should 
mtmt,  %'  set  a-foot,  and  how  they  should  proceed 
mSS*~  in  it ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  per- 
sons, according  to  the  action  emicluded 
on,  to  their  several  employments. 

The  list  ccmtained  the  number  of  sixseore  persons, 
Doblemeo,  and  knights,  and  principal  gentlemen, 
and  was,  for  the  more  credit^s  sake,  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  own  hand-writing. 

For  the  action  itself,  there  was  proposition  made 
of  two  principal  articles :  the  one  of  possessing  the 
Tower  of  Iiondon  :  the  other  of  surprising  her  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  the  court ;  in  which  also  delibe- 
ratiwi  was  had,  what  course  to  hold  with  the  city, 
either  towards  the  eflecting  of  the  surprise,  or  after 
it  was  effected. 

For  the  Tower,  was  alleged  the  giving  a  repntar 
tion  to  the  action,  by  getting  into  their  hand  the 
principal  fort  of  the  realm,  with  the  stores  and  pro- 
risiona  thereunto  appertaining,  the  bridling  of  the 
city  by  that  piece,  and  commodity  of  entrance  in  and 
possessing  it,  by  the  means  of  Sir  John  Davis.  But 
this  was  by  i^nion  of  all  rejected,  as  that  which 
would  distract  their  attempt  from  the  more  principal, 
which  was  the  court,  and  as  that  which  they  made 
a  judgment  would  follow  inddently,  if  the  court 
were  once  possessed. 

But  the  latter,  which  was  the  ancient  plot,  as 
was  welf  known  to  Southampton,  was  in  the  end, 
by  the  general  opinion  of  them  all,  insisted  and 
rested  upon. 

And  the  manner  how  it  should  be  ordered  and 
disposed  was  this :  That  certain  selected  persons  of 
their  number,  such  as  were  well  known  in  court,  and 
might  have  access,  without  check  or  suspicion,  into 
the  seven]  rooms  in  conr^  according  to  the  several 
qadities  of  the  persons,  and  the  differences  of  the 
nons,  should  distribute  thenuelvea  into  (he  presence, 
the  guard-chambcT,  the  hall,  and  the  utter  conn  and 
S*te,  and  some  one  principal  man  imdertaking  every 
Kveral  room  with  the  strength  of  some  few  to  be 
jtnied  with  him,  every  man  to  make  good  his  charge 


according  to  the  occasion.  In  which  distrilmtiui. 
Sir  Charles  Davers  was  then  named  to  the  presence, 
and  to  the  great  chamber,  where  he  was  app<Hnted, 
when  time  should  be,  to  seize  upon  the  halberds  of 
the  guard)  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  hallj  and  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  to  the  utter  gate  t  these  seeming 
to  them  the  three  principal  wards  of  consideration  : 
and  that  things  being  within  the  court  in  a  readiness^ 
a  signal  should  be  given  and  sent  to  Essex,  to  set 
fcaward  from  Essex-house,  being  no  great  distance 
off.  Whereupon  Essex,  accompanied  with  the  no- 
blemen of  his  party,  and  such  as  should  be  prepared 
and  assembled  at  his  house  for  that  purpose,  should 
march  towards  the  court ;  and  that  the  former  con- 
spirators already  entered  should  give  correspondence 
to  them  without,  as  well  by  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  gates  to  give  them  entrance,  as  by 
attempting  to  get  into  their  hand  upon  the  sudden 
the  halberds  of  the  guard,  thereby  hoping  to  pre- 
vent any  great  resistance  within,  and  by  filling  all 
full  of  tumult  and  confusion. 

This  being  the  platform  of  their  enterprise,  the 
sectMid  act  of  this  tragedy  was  also  resolved,  which 
was  that  my  lord  should  present  himself  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, as  prostrating  himself  at  her  feet,  and  desire 
the  remove  of  such  persons  as  he  called  his  enemiei 
from  about  her.  And  after  that  my  lord  had  ob* 
tained  possession  of  the  queen,  and  the  state,  he 
should  call  his  pretended  enemies  to  a  trial  upon 
their  lives,  and  summon  a  parliament,  and  alter  the  ' 
government,  and  obtain  to  himself  and  his  associates 
such  conditions  as  seemed  to  him  and  them  good. 

There  passed  a  speech  also  in  this  conspiracy  of  . 
possessing  the  city  of  Lcmdon,  which  Essex  himself, 
in  his  own  particular  and  secret  inclination,  had  ever 
a  special  mind  nnto:  not  as  a  departure  or  going 
from  his  purpose  of  possessing  the  court,  but  as  an 
inducement  and  preparative  to  perform  it  upon  a 
surer  .ground ;  an  opinion  bred  in  him,  as  may  be 
imagined,  partly  by  the  great  overweening  he  had 
of  the  love  of  the  ctticens  i  but  chiefly,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, by  a  fear,  that  although  he  should  have  jav- 
vailed  in  getting  her  Majesty's  persm  into  his  hands 
for  a  time,  with  his  two  or  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, yet  the  very  beams  and  graces  of  her  Majesty's 
magnanimity  and  prudent  carriage  in  such  disaster, 
working  with  the  natural  instinct  of  loyalty,  which 
of  course,  when  fury  is  over,  doth  ever  revive  in  the 
hearts  of  subjects  of  any  good  blood  or  mind,  such 
as  his  troop  for  the  more  part  was  compounded  of, 
though  by  him  seduced  and  bewitched,  would  quick- 
ly break  the  knot,  and  cause  some  disunion  and 
separation  amongst  them,  whereby  he  might  have 
been  left  destitute,  except  he  should  build  upon 
some  more  popular  number,  according  to  the  nature 
of  all  usurping  rebels,  which  do  ever  trust  more  in 
the  common  people,  than  in  persons  of  sort  or  quality. 
And  this  may  well  appear  by  his  own  plot  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  to  have  cMne  with  the  choice  of 
the  army,  from  which  he  was  diverted,  as  before  is 
showed.  So  as  his  own  courses  inclined  ever  to  rest 
upon  the  main  strength  of  the  maltitnde,  and  not 
upon  surprises,  or  the  eonhinntions  of  a  few. 

But  to  .return :  theae  were  the  resdntions  taken  at 
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that  consultatioo,  held  by  thm  five  at  Draiy-house, 
some  five  or  six  days  before  the  rebellion,  to  be  re- 
ported to  Essex,  vrho  eter  kept  in  faimBelf  the  bind- 
ing and  directing  voice :  which  be  did  to  prevent  all 
differences  that  might  grow  by  dissent  or  contvadic- 
tion.  And  besides  he  had  other  persons,  which 
were  Cufk  and  Binnt,  of  more  inwardness  and  con- 
6dence  with  bim  than  these,  Southampton  only  ex- 
cepted, which  managed  that  congultation.  And,  for 
the  day  of  the  enterprise,  which  is  that  must  rise 
out  of  the  Icnowledge  of  all  the  opportunities  and 
difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  Essex  his  own  choice 
and  appointment;  it  being  nevertheless  resolved, 
that  it  should  be  some  time  before  the  end  of 
Candlemas  term. 

Sir  Henry  '^'^  council  and  the  resolutions 

Nevil-s  de-  thereof,  were  in  some  points  refined  by 
claraUoD.       g^^^^        ^^^^^        gj^^^.  ^^^^ 

it  was  thought  good,  for  the  better  making  aore  of 
the  utter  gatf  of  the  court,  and  the  greater  ederity 
and  suddenness,  to  have  a  troop  at  receipt  to  a  com- 
petent number,  to  have  come  from  the  Mews,  where 
they  should  have  been  assemUed  without  suspicion 
in  several  companies,  and  frmn  thence  east  them- 
selves in  a  mmuent  upon  the  court-gate,  and  join 
with  them  which  are  within,  while  Essex  with  the 
main  of  his  company  were  making  forward. 

It  was  also  thought  fit,  that  because  they  would 
be  commonwealth's  men,  and  foresee,  that  the  busi- 
ness and  service  of  the  public  state  should  not  stand 
still ;  they  should  have  ready  at  court,  and  at  hand, 
certain  other  persons  to  be  offered,  to  supply  the 
offices  and  places  of  such  her  Majesty's  counsellors 
and  servants,  as  they  should  demand  to  be  removed 
and  displaced. 

But  chiefiy  it  was  thought  good,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  their  companies  together  should  be  upon 
some  plausible  pretext :  both  to  make  divers  of  their 
company,  that  understood  not  the  depth  of  the 
practices,  the  more  willing  to  follow  them ;  and  to 
engage  themselves,  and  to  gather  them  together  tbe 
better  withoot  peril  of  detecting  or  interrupting: 
and  again,  to  take  the  court  the  more  unprovided, 
without  any  alarm  given.  So  as  now 
*^  bS**!  *^  *«"ted  nothing  but  the  assigna- 

tion of  the  day :  which  nevertheless 
was  resolved  indefinitely  to  be  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  putting  in  execution 
of  this  most  dangerous  and  execrable  treason.  But 
God,  who  had  in  his  divine  providence  long  ago 
cursed  this  action  with  the  curse  that  the  psalm 
speaketh  of,  "  That  it  should  be  like  the  untimely 
fruit  of  a  woman,  brought  forth  before  it  came  to 
perfection,"  so  disposed  above,  that  her  Majesty, 
understanding  by  a  general  charm  and  muttering  of 
the  great  and  universal  resort  to  Essex-house,  con- 
trary to  her  princely  admonition,  awl  somewhat  dif- 
fering from  his  former  manner,  as  there  could  not  be 
so  great  fire  without  some  smdie,  upon  the  seventh 
of  February,  the  afternoon  before  thia  rebellion, 
sent  to  Esaexphouse  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  to  re- 
qnire  him  to  come  before  the  lords  of  her  Majesty's 
council,  then  sitting  in  council  at  Salisbury-court, 
being  the  lord  treasurer's  house :  where  it  was  only 


intended  that  he  should  have  received  some  repre- 
hension, for  exceeding  the  limitatiim  of  his  liberty, 
granted  to  him  in  a  qualified  manner,  without  ai^ 
intention  towards  him  of  restraint ;  whieh  he,  undn 
colour  of  not  being,  well,  excused  to  do :  but  his  own 
guilty  conscience  applying  it,  that  his  trains  were 
discovered,  doubting  peril  in  any  forther  delay,  de> 
termined  to  hasten  bis  enterprise,  and  to  set  it  oa 
foot  the  next  day. 

But  then  again,  having  some  advertisement  in 
the  evening,  that  the  guards  were  doubled  at  court, 
and  laying  that  to  the  message  he  bad  received  over- 
night; and  so  concluding  that  alarm  was  taken  at 
court,  be  thought  it  to  be  in  vain  to  think  of  the  en- 
terprise of  the  court,  by  way  of  surprise :  but  that 
now  his  only  way  was,  to  come  thither  in  strength, 
and  to  that  end  first  to  attempt  the  city  :  wherein  he 
did  but  fall  back  to  his  own  former  opinion,  which 
he  had  in  no  sort  neglected,  but  had  formerly  made 
some  overtures  to  prepare  the  city  to  take  his  part; 
relying  himself,  besides  his  general  conceit,  that 
himself  was  the  darling  and  minion  of  the  people, 
and  specially  of  the  city,  more  partienlarly  upon  as- 
surance given  of  Thomas  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, a  man  well  beloved  amongst  the  citizens,  and 
one  that  had  some  particular  command  of  some  of  the 
trained  forces  of  the  city,  to  joinvrith  him.  Having 
therefore  concluded  npon  this  determinalfon,  now 
was  the  time  to  execute  in  tact  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore in  purpose  digested. 

First,  therefore,  he  concluded  of  a  pretext  which 
was  ever  part  of  the  plot,  and  which  he  had  medi- 
tated upon  and  studied  long  before.  For  finding 
himself,  thanks  be  to  God,  to  seek,  in  her  Majesty's 
government,  of  any  just  pretext  in  matter  of  state, 
either  of  innovatiw),  oppression,  or  any  nnworthi- 
ness :  as  in  all  his  former  discontentments  he  had 
gone  the  heaten  path  of  traitors,  turning  their  im- 
putation upon  counsellor^  and  peraons  of  credit  with 
their  sovereign ;  so  now  he  was  forced  to  descend  to 
the  pretext  of  a  private  quarrel,  giving  ont  this 
speech,  how  that  evening,  when  he  abonld  have 
been  called  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  there  was 
an  ambuscade  of  mnsketeers  placed  upon  the  water, 
by  the  device  of  my  lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  have  murdered  him  by  the  way  as  he 
passed :  a  matter  of  no  probabiUty ;  those  persons 
having  no  such  desperate  estates  or  minds,  as  to 
ruin  themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  committing 
so  odious  a  crime. 

But  contrariwise,  certain  it  is.  Sir  confession 
Ferdinando  Gorge  accused  Blunt,  to  Sir  Fertoisn- 
have  persuaded  him  to  kill,  or  at  least  ^^"^ 
apprehend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  the  latter  whereof 
Blunt  denieth  not,  and  asked  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
forgiveness  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

But  this  pretext,  berag  the  best  he  had,  was 
taken :  and  then  did  messages  and  wamh^  fly 
thick  up  and  down  to  every  partienlar  nobleman  and 
gentleman,  both  that  evening  and  the  next  moniing, 
to  draw  them  together  in  the  forenoon  to  Essex- 
house,  dispersing  the  foresaid  fcUe,  That  he  should 
have  been  murdered ;  save  that  it  was  smnetime  on 
the  water,  sometime  in  his  bed,  varying  accordii^ 
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to  the  natare  of  a  lie.  He  sent  likewise  the  seme 
night  certain  of  bis  instrumeota,  as  namely,  one 
WiUiam  Temple  his  secretary,  into  the  city  to  dis- 
perse the  same  tale,  having  increased  it  some  few 
days  before  an  addition,  That  he  should  have 
been  likewise  murdered  by  some  Jesuits  to  the  num- 
ber of  four :  and  to  fntify  this  pretext,  and  to  make 
the  more  bun  of  the  danger  he  stood  in,  he  cansed 
that  night  a  walch  to  be  kept  all  nig^t  long,  towards 
the  street,  in  his  house.  The  next  morning,  which 
was  Sunday,  they  came  unto  him  of  all  hands, 
according  to  his  messages  and  warnings:  of  the 
nobility,  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Southampton,  and  the 
lord  Sands,  and  Sir  Henry  Parker,  commonly  called 
the  lord  Mountegle;  besides  divers  knights  and 
principal  gentlemen  and  their  followers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  three  hundred.  And  also  it  being  Sim- 
day,  and  the  hour  m'hen  be  had  used  to  have  a  ser- 
mon at  his  house,  it  gave  cause  to  some  and  colour 
to  others  to  came  upon  that  occasion.  As  they 
came,  ray  lord  saluted  and  embraced,  and  to  the 
generality  of  them  gave  to  understand,  in  as  |dausi< 
hie  terms  as  he  could.  That  his  life  had  been  sought, 
and  that  he  meant  to  go  to  the  court  and  declare 
his  griefs  to  the  queen,  because  his  enemies  were 
migbty.  qsMl-a^ed  her  Majesty's  name  and  command- 
Ttwcod&feion  desired  their  help  to  take 

of  thecarl  of  his  part;  but  unto  the  more  special 
persons,  he  spake  high,  and  in  other 
terms,  telling  them.  That  he  was  sure  of  (he  city, 
and  would  pot  himself  into  that  strength,  that  her 
Majesty  should  not  be  able  to  stand  against  him, 
and  that  he  would  take  revenge  of  his  enemies. 

All  the  while  after  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  gates  to  the  street  and  water  were  strongly 
guarded,  and  men  taken  in  and  let  forth  by  dtscre- 
tion  of  those  that  held  the  charge,  but  with  special 
caution  of  receiving  in  such  as  came  from  the  court, 
bat  not  suffering  them  to  go  back  withoot  my  lord's 
special  direction,  to  the  end  no  particolaiity  of  that 
which  passed  there  might  be  known  to  her  Majesty. 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  her  Majesty  having 
onderitanding  of  this  strange  and  tumultuous  assem- 
1^  at  Essex-house,  yet  in  her  princely  wisdom  and 
moderation  thought  to  east  water  upon  this  fire 
before  it  brake  forth  to  farther  inconvenience ;  and 
therefore  using  authority  before  she  would  use 
foree,  sent  unto  him  four  persons  of  great  honour 
and  place,  and  such  as  he  ever  pretended  to  reve- 
rence and  love,  to  offer  him  justice  for  any  griefs  of 
his,  bot  yet  to  lay  her  royal  commandment  upon 
him  to  disperse  his  company,  and  upon  them  to 
withdraw  themselves. 

These  four  honourable  persons,  being 
^tbT"  *t»e  Ion*  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
If^^kceper,  Enghmd,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
Worceater.ihe  comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  honse- 
^he  lord  chief  jusrice  of 
hands.  Tbe  England,  csme  to  the  house,  and  found 
tod  ^l^ust-  gates  shut  upon  them.  Bot  after  a 
ice.  viTi  voce,  little  stay,  they  were  let  in  at  the 
The  declars-       •  l  .  j 

lioBoTttw  , Wicket;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
oSteJf^M  ">*h»n,  the  wicket  was  shut,  and  all 
voce.'  their  servants  kept  out  except  the 
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bearer  of  the  seal.  In  the  court  they  found  the 
earls  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  the  court  in 
a  manner  full,  and  npon  their  coming  towards 
Essex,  they  all  flocked  and  thronged  about  them  ; 
whereupon  the  lord  keeper  in  an  audible  voice 
delivered  to  the  earl  the  queen's  message.  That  they 
Were  sent  her  Majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  their  assembly,  and  to  let  them  know  that  if 
they  had  any  particular  cause  of  griefs  against  any 
persons  whatsoever,  they  should  have  hearing  and 
justice. 

AVhereupon  the  earl  of  Essex  in  a  very  loud  and 
furious  voice  declared,  That  his  life  was  sought,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  murdered  in  bis  bed,  and 
that  he  had  been  perfidiously  dealt  withal;  and 
other  speeches  to  the  like  effect.  To  which  the 
lord  chief  justice  said,  If  any  such  matter  were 
attempted  or  intended  against  him,  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  declare  it,  assuring  him  both  a  faithful  rela- 
tion on  their  part,  and  that  they  conld  not  fail  of  a 
princely  indifferency  and  justice  on  her  M^esty's 
part. 

To  which  the  earl  of  Southampton  took  occasion 
to  object  the  assanlt  made  upon  him  by  the  lord 
Gray :  which  my  lord  cfaief  justice  returned  upon 
him,  and  said,  That  in  that  case  justice  had  been 
done,  and  the  party  was  in  prison  for  it. 

Then  the  lord  keeper  required  the  earl  of  Essex, 
that  if  he  would  not  declare  his  griefs  openly,  yet 
that  then  he  would  impart  them  privately ;  and 
then  they  doubted  not  to  give  him  or  procure  him 
satisfaction. 

Upon  this  there  arose  a  great  clamour  among 
the  multitude:  "Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you, 
they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you  lose  time." 
Whereupon  my  lord  keeper  put  on  his  hat,  and  said 
with  a  louder  voice  than  before,  "  My  lord,  let  us 
speak  with  you  privately,  and  understand  your 
griefb  I  and  I  do  command  you  all  upon  your  alle- 
giance, to  lay  down  your  weapons  and  to  depart" 
Upon  which  words  the  earl  of  Essex  and  all  the 
rest,  as  disdaining  commandment,  put  on  their  hats ; 
and  Essex  swnewhat  abruptly  vent  from  him  into 
the  house,  and  the  coonseUora  followed  him,  think- 
ing he  would  have  private  conference  with  them  as 
was  required. 

And  as  they  passed  through  the  several  rooms, 
they  might  hear  many  of  the  disordered  company 
cry,  "  Kill  them,  kill  them ;"  and  others  crying, 
"  Nay,  but  shop  them  up,  keep  them  as  pledges, 
cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window ;"  and  other 
such  audacious  and  traitorous  speeches.  But  Essex 
took  hold  of  the  occasion  and  advantage,  to  keep  in 
deed  such  pledges  if  he  were  distressed,  and  to  have 
the  countenance  to  lead  them  with  him  to  the 
court,  especially  the  two  great  magistrates  of  jns- 
tiee,  and  the  great  seal  of  England,  if  he  prevailed, 
and  to  de[Mrlve  her  Majesty  of  the  use  of  their  counsel 
in  such  a  str^t^  and  to  engage  his  foQowers  in  the 
very  beginning  such  a  capital  act  as  the  impri- 
sonment of  counsellors  carrying  her  Majesty's  royal 
commandment  fen*  the  suppressing  of  a  rebellious 
force. 

And  after  that  they  were  come  up  into  his  book- 
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chamber,  he  gave  order  they  should  be  kept  fast, 
giving  the  charge  of  their  custody  principally  to  Sir 
John  Davi«,  but  adjoined  unto  him  a  warder,  one 
Oven  Salisbury,  one  of  the  most  seditioiu  and 
wicked  persona  of  the  number,  having  been  a  notori- 
ODB  robber,  and  one  that  served  the  enemy  under 
Sir  William  Stanley,  and  that  bare  a  special  spleen 
unto  my  lord  chief  justice;  who  guarded  these 
honourable  persona  with  muskets  chfu-ged,  and 
matches  ready  iired  at  the  chamber  door. 

This  done,  the  earl,  notwithstanding  my  lord 
keeper  still  required  to  speak  with  him,  left  the 
charge  of  his  house  with  Sir  Gilly  Merick ;  and, 
using  these  words  to  my  lord  keeper,  "  Have  pa- 
tience for  a  while,  I  wilt  go  take  order  with  the 
mayor  and  sheriflTs  for  the  city,  and  be  with  you 
again  within  half  an  hour  :'*  issued  with  his  troop 
into  London,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  besides 
those  that  remained  in  the  house,  choice  men  for 
hardiness  and  valour,  unto  whom  some  gentlemen 
and  one  nobleman  did  after  join  themselves. 

But  from  the  time  he  vent  forth,  it  seems  God 
did  strike  him  with  the  spirit  of  amazement,  and 
broQgbt  him  round  again  to  the  place  vhence  he 
first  moved. 

For  after  he  had  once  by  Ludgate  entered  into 
the  city,  he  never  had  so  much  as  the  heart  or  as- 
surance to  speak  any  set  or  confident  speech  to  the 
people,  (but  repeated  only  over  and  over  his  tale  as 
he  passed  by,  that  he  should  have  been  murdered,) 
nor  to  do  any  act  of  foresight  or  courage)  but  he 
that  had  vowed  he  would  never  be  cooped  up  more, 
cooped  himself  first  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  after  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  as  arrested 
by  God's  justice  as  an  example  of  disloyal^.  For 
Theconfn-  passing  through  Cheapside,  and  so  to- 
tion  or  the  earl  wards  Smith's  house,  and  finding  thoogh 
The  lord  8ome  came  about  mm,  yet  none  joined 
Sandys.  armed  with  him,  he  provoked  them 

1^  speeches  as  he  passed  to  arm,  telling  them. 
They  did  him  hurt  and  no  good,  to  emne  abont  him 
with  no  weapons. 

But  there  was  not  in  so  populous  a  city,  where  he 
thought  himself  held  so  dear,  one  man,  from  the 
chiefest  citizen  to  the  meanest  artificer  or  prentice, 
that  armed  with  him :  so  as  being  extremely  ap- 
palled, as  divers  that  happened  to  see  him  then 
might  visibly  perceive  in  his  face  and  countenance, 
and  almost  moiilten  with  sweat,  though  without  any 
cause  of  bodily  labour  hut  only  by  the  perplexity 
and  horror  of  his  mind,  he  came  to  Smith's  house 
the  sheriff,  where  he  refreshed  himself  a  little  and 
shifted  him. 

But  the  mean  while  it  pleased  God,  that  her 
Majesty's  directions  at  court,  though  in  a  case  so 
strange  and  sudden,  were  judicial  and  sound.  For 
first  there  was  commandment  in  the  morning  given 
unto  the  city,  that  every  man  should  be  in  a  readi- 
ness both  in  person  and  armour,  but  yet  to  keep 
within  his  own  door,  and  to  expect  commandment ; 
upon  a  reasonable  and  pohtic  consideration,  that  had 
they  armed  suddenly  in  the  streets,  if  there  vere 
any  ill  disposed  persons,  they  might  arm  on  the  one 
side  and  turn  on  the  other,  or  al  least,  if  armed  men 


had  been  seen  to  and  fro,  it  vould  have  bred  a 
greater  tumult,  and  more  bloodshed ;  and  the 
nakedness  of  Essex's  troop  would  not  have  m  well 
appeared. 

And  soon  after,  direction  was  given  that  the  lord 
Burghley,  taking  vith  him  the  king  of  heralds, 
should  declare  htm  trutor  in  the  principal  parts  of 
the  city ;  which  was  performed  with  good  expedition 
and  resolution,  and  the  loss  and  hurt  of  some  of  his 
company.    Besides  that,  the  earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  knight- marshal,  rode  into 
the  city,  and  declared  and  notified  to  the  people  that 
he  was  a  traitor :  from  which  time  divers  of  his 
troop  withdrawing  from  him,  and  none  other  com- 
ing in  lo  him,  there  was  nothing  but  despair.  For 
having  staid  a  while,  as  is  said,  at  sheriff  ^  eonfc»- 
Smith's  house,  and  there  changing  his  sion  ct  the 
pretext  of  a  private  quarrel,  and  pub-  iSid°^tolei*i 
hshing,  that  the  realm  should  have  been  j^^^^'™  ** 
sold  to  the  In&nta,  the  better  to  siMir 
on  the  people  to  rise,  and  called,  and  given  com- 
mandment to  have  arms  brooght  and  we^wna  of  all 
sorts,  and  being  som  after  advertised  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  came  forth  in  a  hurry. 

So  having  made  some  stay  in  Gracechureh-stree^ 
and  being  dismayed  upon  knowledge  given  to  him 
that  forces  were  coming  forwards  against  him 
under  the  conduct  of  the  lord  Admiral,  the  lieutenant 
of  her  Majesty's  forces;  and  not  knowing  what 
course  to  t^e,  he  determined  in  the  end  to  go  back 
towards  his  own  house,  as  well  in  hope  to  have 
found  the  counsellors  there,  and  by  them  lo  have 
served  some  turn,  as  upon  trust  that  towards  night 
his  friends  in  the  city  would  gather  their  spirits  to- 
gether, and  rescue  him,  as  himself  declared  after  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

But  for  the  counsellors,  it  had  pleased  God  to 
mMte  one  of  the  principal  ofienders  his  inatmment 
for  their  delivery ;  who  seeing  my  l<ml*s  case  des- 
perate, and  contriving  how  to  redeem  his  fknlt  and 
save  himself,  came  to  Sir  John  Davis,  and  Sir  Crilly 
Merick,  as  sent  from  my  lord ;  and  so  procnred  then 
to  be  released. 

But  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  company  that 
was  left,  thinking  to  recover  his  house,  made  on  by 
land  towards  Ludgate ;  where  being  resisted  by  a 
company  of  pikemen  and  other  forces,  gathered 
together  by  the  wise  and  dihgent  care  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Luson,  ai^ 
yet  attempting  to  clear  the  passage,  he  was  with  no 
great  difficulty  repulsed.  At  which  encounter  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  was  sore  wounded,  and  young 
Tracy  slain  on  his  part;  and  one  Wails  on  the 
queen's  part,  and  some  others.  Upon  vhieh  re- 
pulse he  went  back  and  fled  towards  the  watennde, 
and  took  boat  at  Queenhithe,  and  so  vas  recdred 
into  Essex-house  at  the  water-gate,  which  be  forti- 
fied and  barricadoed ;  but  instantly  the  lord-lieutenant 
so  disposed  his  companies,  as  all  passage  and  issue 
forth  was  cut  off  from  him  both  by  land  and  fay 
water,  and  all  succours  that  he  might  hope  for  were 
discouraged  :  and  leaving  the  earl  of  Cumberland, 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  the 
lord  Gray,  the  lord  Bnighley,  and  the  lord  Cmiptan, 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  with  divers 
othen,  before  the  house  to  landward,  my  lord- 
Uentenant  himself  thoaght  good*  taking  with  him 
the  lord  of  Effingham,  lorf  Cobham,  Sir  Jchn 
Stanhope,  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  M.  Foulk  Qrevill, 
with  divers  others,  to  assail  the  garden  and  ban- 
qnetrng-hoose  on  the  water^<ide,  and  presently 
forced  the  garden,  and  won  to  the  walls  of  the  honse, 
and  was  ready  to  have  assailed  the  bouse ;  but  out 
of  a  christian  and  honourable  consideration,  under- 
standing that  there  were  in  the  house  the  countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  lady  Rich,  with  their  gentlewomen, 
let  the  earl  of  Essex  know  by  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
that  he  was  content  to  suffer  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women to  come  forth.  Whereupon  Essex  reluming 
the  lord-lieutenant  thanks  for  the  compassion  and 
care  he  had  of  the  ladies,  desired  only  to  have  an 
hour's  respite  to  make  way  for  their  going  oat,  and 
an  hour  after  to  barricado  the  place  again :  which 
becauae  it  could  make  no  alteration  to  the  hinderance 
of  the  service,  the  lord-Iientenant  thonght  good  to 
gnnt.  But  Essex,  having  bad  some  talk  within  of 
a  Hilly,  and  despairing  of  the  success,  and  thinking 
better  to  yield  lumself,  sent  word  that  upon  some 
conditions  he  would  yield. 

Bnt  the  lord-lieutenant  utterly  refnsing  to  hear 
of  capitulation,  Essex  desired  to  speak  with  my  lord, 
who  thereupon  went  up  close  to  the  house;  and 
the  late  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  with  di- 
vers other  lords  and  gentlemen  their  partakers,  pre- 
sented themselves  upon  the  leads  ;  and  Essex  said, 
he  would  not  capitulate,  but  entreat;  and  made  three 
petitiras.  The  first,  that  they  might  be  civilly 
used;  whereof  the  lord-lieutenant  assured  them. 
The  second,  that  they  might  have  an  honourable 
trial}  whereof  the  lord-lieutenant  answered  they 
needed  not  to  doabt.  The  third,  that  he  might  have 
Ashton  a  {weacher  with  him  in  prison  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  aool  t  which  the  lord-lieutenant  said  he 
would  move  to  her  Majesty,  not  doubting  of  the 
matter  (tf  his  request,  though  he  could  not  abso- 
lutely promise  him  that  person.  Whereupon  they 
all,  with  the  ceremony  amongst  martial  men  accus- 
tfrnied,  came  down  and  submitted  themselves,  and 
yielded  up  their  swords,  which  was  about  ten  of  the 
clock  at  night ;  there  having  been  slain  in  holding 
of  the  house  by  musket-shot  Owen  Salisbury,  and 
some  few  more  on  the  part  of  my  lord,  and  some 
few  likewise  slain  and  hurt  on  the  queen's  part ;  and 
presently,  as  well  the  lords  as  the  rest  of  their  con- 
federates of  quality,  were  severally  taken  into  the 
charge  of  divers  particular  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 
by  them  conveyed  to  Ihe  Tower  and  other  prisons. 

So  as  this  action,  so  dangerous  in  respect  of  the 
person  of  the  leader,  the  manner  of  the  combinatim, 
and  the  intent  of  the  plot,  brake  forth  and  ended 
within  the  compass  of  twelve  hours,  and  with  the 
loai  of  little  blood,  and  in  such  sort  as  the  next  day 
all  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and  did  sit  in  their 
accustomed  manner,  giving  good  subjects  and  all 
reasonable  men  just  cause  to  think,  not  the  less  of 
the  offender's  treason,  but  the  more  of  her  Majesty's 
princely  magnanimity  and  prudent  foresight  in  so 
great  a  pei^  and  chiefly  of  God's  goodness,  that 
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hath  blessed  her  Majesty  in  this,  as  in  many  things 
else,  with  so  rare  and  divine  felicity. 

The  effect  of  the  evielence  given  at  the  several  ar~ 
raignmenti  of  the  late  earlg  of  Essex  and  South- 
ampton, before  the  lord  Steward ;  and  of  Sir 
Chbistopbbr  Blunt,  and  Sir  Chablbs  Davbbs, 
and  otkert,  before  great  and  honourable  Commitr' 
tionert  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  :  and  of  the  an- 
tncert  and  defencet  vhieh  ihe  etud  offend»r»  made 
for  themeelveet  and  the  rtplies  made  upon  eueh 
their  defences  j  with  gome  other  eireumttaneee  of 
the  proceeding*^  at  veil  at  the  some  arraignmente 
as  after. 

The  two  late  earls  of  Essex  and  somequeitfon 

Southampton  were  brought  to  their  u,"^ri'*r^ 

trial  the  nineteenth  of  February,  eleven  sex  whether 

days  after  the  rebelUon.     At  which  i^'^a^'/Sr'" 

trial  there  passed  upon  them  twenty-  the  peeni 

*^    ,      .      .        But  answer 
live  peers,  a  greater  number  than  bath  was  made  trjr 

been  ctdled  in  any  former  precedent  thft^^^^ 
Amirngst  whom  her  Majesty  did  not  had  that  rnu* 
fcvbear  to  use  many  that  were  of  near  »^  ft 
alliance  and  Uood  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  ^{f^,^ 
and  some  others,  that  had  th^r  sons  oath  and  cbsl- 
and  heirs  apparent  that  were  of  his 
company,  and  followed  him  in  the  open  action  of  re- 
bellion. The  lord  steward  then  in  commission, 
according  to  the  solemnity  in  such  trials  received, 
was  the  lord  Buckhurst,  lord  high  treasurer,  who 
with  gravity  and  temperance  directed  the  evidence, 
and  moderated  and  gave  the  judgment  There  was 
also  an  assistance  of  eight  judges,  the  three  chief, 
and  live  others.  The  hearing  was  with  great  pa^ 
tience  and  liberty:  the  ordinary  course  not  being 
held  to  silence  the  prisoners  till  the  whole  state  of 
the  evidence  was  given  inj  bat  they  being  suffered 
to  answer  articulately  to  every  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  sometimes  to  every  particular  depoMtion, 
whensoever  they  offered  to  speak :  and  not  so  only, 
but  they  were  often  spared  to  be  intermpted,  even 
in  their  digressions  and  speeches  not  much  pertinent 
to  their  cause.  And  always  when  any  doubt  in  law 
was  moved,  or  when  it  was  required  either  by  the 
prisoners  or  the  peers,  the  lord  steward  required 
the  judges  to  deliver  the  law ;  who  gave  their  opi- 
nions severally,  not  barely  yea  or  no,  bat  at  laige 
with  their  reasons. 

In  the  indictment  were  not  laid  or  charged  the 
treasons  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest  matter,  which 
was  the  design  to  bring  over  the  army  of  Ireland, 
being  then  not  confessed  nor  known ;  it  was  not 
thought  convenient  to  stuff  the  indictment  with  mat- 
ters which  might  have  been  conceived  to  be  chiefly 
gathered  by  curious  inqnidtion,  and  grounded  npon 
report  or  presumption,  when  there  was  other  matter 
so  notorious.  And  besides,  it  was  not  ntilikely,  that 
in  his  case  to  whom  many  were  so  partial,  some, 
who  would  not  consider  how  things  came  to  light 
by  degrees,  might  have  reported  that  he  was  twice 
called  in  question  about  one  offence.  And  therefore 
the  late  treasons  of  his  rebellion  and  conspiracy 
were  only  comprehended  in  the  indictment,  with  the 
asnal  eianses  and  consequents  in  law,  of  cmnpassing 
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the  queen's  death,  destruction,  and  deprivation,  and 
levying  war,  and  the  like. 

The  evidence  consisted  of  two  parts  :  the  plot  of 
awrprising  her  Majesty's  person  in  court,  and  the 
open  rebellion  in  the  city. 

The  plot  waa  opened  according  to  the  former  nar- 
ration, and  proved  bjr  the  Beveral  confessions  of  four 
witnesses,  fully  nnd  directly  conenrring  in  the  point; 
Sir  Christopher  Blant,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge.  Of  which  nam- 
ber,  though  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  were  not  at  the 
council  held  at  Drury-house,  no  more  than  Essex 
himself  was ;  yet  he  was  privy  to  that  which  passed. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  being  prisoner  in  the  gate- 
house, near  the  place  of  trial,  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  brought  thither,  and  avouched 
viva  voce  his  confession  in  all  things. 

And  these  four  proved  all  particularities  of  sur- 
prising the  court,  and  the  manner  of  putting  the 
same  in  execution,  and  the  distributing  and  naming 
of  the  principal  persons  and  actors  to  their  several 
charges  \  and  the  calling  of  my  lord's  pretended 
enemies  to  trial  for  their  lives,  and  the  summoning  of 
a  parliament,^  and  the  altering  of  the  government 
And  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Davis  from 
Sir  Christopher  Bltmt,  did  speak  to  the  point  of 
bringing  in  a  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion. 

For  the  overt  rebellion  in  the  city  itself,  it  teat  like- 
icige  opened,  according  to  the  former  narration, 
and  divided  itself  naturallij  into  three  parts. 

First,  the  imprisonment  of  the  counsellors,  bring- 
ing her  Majesty's  royal  commandment  to  them, 
upon  their  allegiance  to  disperse  their  forces. 
Secondly,  the  entering  the  city,  and  the  stirring  of 
the  people  to  rise,  as  well  by  provoking  them  to 
arm,  as  by  giving  forth  the  slanders  that  the  realm 
was  sold  to  the  Spaniard,  and  the  assailing  of  the 
queen's  forces  at  Ludgate.  And  thirdly,  the  resist- 
ance and  keeping  of  the  house  against  her  Majesty's 
forces  under  the  charge  and  cmidact  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant. 

And  albeit  these  parts  were  matters  notorious,  and 
within  almost  every  man's  view  and  knowledge ; 
yet,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  peers,  they 
were  folly  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  England,  being  there  present,  viva  voce, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  being 
one  of  the  peers  likewise,  %'iva  voce,  touching  so 
much  as  passed  about  the  imprisonment  of  them- 
selves  and  the  rest ;  and  by  the  confessions  of  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  the  lord  Sandys,  the  lord  Cromwell, 
and  others. 

The  defence  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  touching 
the  plot  and  consultation  at  Dniry-house,  was :  That 
it  was  not  proved  that  he  whs  at  it ;  and  that  they 
could  show  nothing,  proving  his  consent  or  privity, 
under  his  hand. 

Touching  the  action  in  the  city,  he  juBti6ed  the 
pretext  of  the  danger  of  his  life  to  he  a  truth.  He 
said  that  his  speech,  that  the  realm  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  infonta  of  Spain,  waa  grounded 
upon  a  report  be  had  heard,  that  Sir  Robert  Cecil 


should  say  privately.  That  the  infanta's  title  to  the 
crown,  after  her  Majesty,  was  as  good  as  any  other. 
He  excused  the  imprisonment  of  the  counsellors  to 
have  been  against  his  mind,  forced  upon  him  by  his 
unndy  company.  He  protested  be  never  intended 
in  his  heart  any  hart  to  her  Majesty's  person ;  that 
he  did  desire  to  secure  his  access  to  her,  for  which 
jmrpose  he  thought  to  pray  the  help  of  the  ciQr,  and 
that  he  did  not  arm  his  men  in  warlike  sort,  nor 
almck  up  drum,  nor  the  like. 

The  defence  of  the  late  earl  of  Southampton  to 
his  part  in  the  plot,  and  consultation  at  Dmry-hoose, 
was  :  That  it  was  a  matter  debated,  but  not  resolved 
nor  concluded  ;  snd  that  the  action  which  was  ex- 
ecuted, was  not  the  action  which  was  consulted  upon. 
And  for  the  open  action  in  the  city,  he  concurred 
with  Essex,  with  protestation  of  the  clearness  of  his 
mind  for  any  hurt  to  the  queen's  person  ■-  and  (hat 
it  was  but  his  alTection  to  my  lord  of  Essex  that 
had  drawn  him  into  the  cause.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  best  of  both  their  defences.  Unto  which 
the  reply  was : 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  the  late  earl  of  Snex 
was  not  at  the  consultation  at  Druiy-house ; 

Reply.  It  was  replied,  that  it  was  proved  by  all 
the  witnesses,  that  that  consultatiai  waa  held  by  his 
special  appointment  and  direction,  and  that  both  the 
list  of  the  names  and  the  principal  articles  were  of 
his  own  hand-writing.  And  whereas  he  said,  tfaey 
coold  not  be  showed  extant  under  his  hand ;  it 
was  proved  by  the  confession  of  my  lord  of  Rnlland, 
and  the  lord  Sands,  that  he  had  provided  for  that 
himself.  For  after  he  returned  out  of  the  city  lo 
his  own  house,  he  burned  divers  papers  which  he 
had  in  a  cabinet,  because,  as  himself  said,  they  shoold 
tell  nn  tales. 

Defence.  To  the  point  which  Southampton  al- 
leged, That  the  consultation  at  Drury-house,  apoo 
the  list  and  articles  in  writing,  was  not  executed : 

Ftephf.  It  was  replied,  that  iKith  that  consultation 
in  that  manner  held,  if  none  other  act  bad  followed, 
was  treason ;  and  that  the  rebelli(m  following  in  the 
city,  waa  not  a  desisting  from  the  other  tmt  an 
inducement  and  pursuance  of  it;  their  meaning 
being  plain  on  all  parts,  that  after  they  had  gotten 
the  aid  of  the  city,  they  would  have  gone  and  pos- 
sessed the  court. 

Defence.  To  the  point,  that  it  was  a  truth  that 
Essex  should  have  been  assailed  by  his  private 
enemies : 

Beply,  First,  he  was  required  to  deliver  who  it 
was  that  gave  him  the  advertisement  of  it ;  because 
otherwise  it  must  light  upon  himself,  and  be  thought 
his  own  invention:  whereunto  he  said,  that  he 
would  name  no  man  that  day. 

Then  it  was  showed  how  improbable  it  was,  con- 
sidering that  my  lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh were  men  whose  eatates  were  better  settled 
and  established  than  to  overthrow  their  fortunes  1^ 
such  a  crime. 

Besides,  it  waa  showed  how  the  tale  did  not  h«i^ 
together,  bnt  varied  in  itself  a>  the  tale  of  the  two 
judges  did,  when  one  said,  under  the  roulberry-tree, 
and  another  said,  under  the  fig-tree.   So  sometimes 
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it  was,  that  he  should  have  beeo  murdered  in  his 
bed,  and  sometimes  upon  the  water,  and  sometimes 
it  should  have  been  performed  by  Jesuits  some 
days  before. 

Thirdly,  it  was  asked  what  reference  the  going 
into  the  city  for  buccout  ngninst  any  his  private 
enemies  had  to  the  imprisoning  of  the  lord  keeper, 
and  the  lord  chief  justice,  persons  that  he  pretended 
to  love  and  respect ;  and  the  earl  of  Worcester  his 
kinsman,  and  Master  Comptroller  his  uncle,  and  the 
publishing  to  the  people,  that  the  realm  should  have 
been  sold  to  the  Spaniard. 

And  lastly,  it  was  said,  that  these  were  the  an- 
cient footsteps  of  former  traitors,  to  make  their 
|uarrel  as  against  their  private  enemies,  hecause 
God  unto  lawfhl  kings  did  ever  impart  such  beams 
of  his  own  glory,  as  traitors  conid  not  look  straight 
upon  them,  but  ever  turned  their  pretences  against 
some  about  them;  and  that  this  action  of  his  re- 
sembled the  action  of  Fisistratus  of  Athens,  that 
proceeded  so  far  in  this  kind  of  fiction  and  dissimn< 
lation,  as  be  lanced  his  own  body,  and  cnme  hnrt 
and  wounded  before  the  people,  as  having  been  as- 
sailed by  his  private  enemies;  and  by  colour  thereof 
obtained  a  guard  about  his  person,  by  help  of  whom 
he  after  usurp>ed  upon  the  state. 

Defeiwe.  To  the  point,  that  he  heard  it  reported 
Mr.  Secretary  should  say,  That  die  infenta's  title 
to  the  crown,  after  her  Majesty,  wa^  as  good  as 
any  other : 

Reply.  Upon  this  his  allegation,  Mr.  Secretary 
standing  out  of  sight  in  a  private  place,  only  to  hear, 
being  mnch  moved  with  so  folse  and  foul  an  accusa- 
tion, came  suddenly  forth,  and  made  humble  request 
ta  the  lord  steward,  that  he  might  have  the  favour 
to  answer  for  himself.  Which  being  granted  him, 
in  respect  of  the  place  he  carried,  after  n  bitter  con- 
testation on  his  part  with  the  earl,  and  a  serious 
protestation  of  his  alienation  of  henrt  from  the 
Spanish  nation  in  any  such  condition,  he  still  urged 
the  earl  to  name  the  reporter,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances might  be  known.  But  the  earl  still  warily 
avoiding  it,  Mr.  Secretary  replied,  That  seeing  he 
would  allege  no  author,  it  ought  to  be  reputed  his 
own  fiction.  Whereupon  the  earl  of  Essex  said. 
Though  his  own  conscience  was  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  himself  that  he  had  not  invented  any  un- 
truth, yet  he  would  affirm  thus  much  for  the  world's 
fiirther  satisfaction  in  that  behalf,  that  the  earl  of 
Southampton  also  had  heard  so  much  reported  of 
Mr.  Secretary ;  but  said  still  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  name  nobody.  Whereupon  .  Mr.  Secretary 
adjured  the  earl  of  Southampton,  by  all  former 
friendship,  which  had  been  indeed  very  great  be- 
tween them,  that  he  would  declare  the  person; 
which  he  did  presently,  and  said  it  was  Mr.  Comp- 
troller. At  which  speech  Mr.  Secretary  straight 
took  hold  and  snid,  That  he  was  glad  to  hear  him 
named  of  all  others ;  for  howsoever  some  malicious 
person  might  peradventure  have  been  content  to  give 
credit  to  so  injurious  a  conceit  of  him,  especially 
such  as  were  against  the  peace  wherein  lie  was 
employed,  and  f<H:  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  ever 
hated  him,  being  ever  desirooi  to  keep  an  army 


on  his  own  dependency,  yet  he  did  think  no  man  of 
any  understanding  would  believe  that  he  could  be 
so  senseless  as  to  J^ck  out  the  earl  of  Essex  his 
nnde  to  lay  open  to  him  his  aflTection  to  that  nation, 
in  a  matter  of  so  odious  and  pernicious  consequence ; 
nnd  so  did  very  humbly  crave  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
lord  Steward,  and  all  the  peers,  that  Mr.  Comjv 
troller  might  be  sent  for,  to  make  good  his  accusation. 

Thereupon  the  lord  Steward  sent  a  Serjeant  nt 
arms  for  Mr.  Comptroller,  who  presently  came 
thither,  and  did  freely  and  sincerely  deliver,  that 
he  had  only  said,  though  he  knew  not  well  to  whom, 
that  Mr.  Secretsry  and  he  walking  in  the  garden  at 
court  one  morning  about  two  years  since,  and  talk- 
ing casually  of  foreign  things,  Mr.  Secretary  told 
him,  that  one  Doleman  had  maintained  in  a  book, 
not  long  since  printed,  that  the  infanta  of  Spain  had 
a  good  title  to  the  cro«'n  of  En^and :  which  was 
all,  aa  Mr.  Comptroller  said,  that  ever  he  heard  Mr. 
Secretary  speak  of  that  matter.  And  so  the  weak 
foundation  of  that  scandal  being  quickly  discerned, 
that  matter  ended;  all  that  could  be  proved  being 
no  other,  than  that  Mr.  Comptroller  had  told  an- 
other, who  had  told  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  Mr. 
Secretary  said  to  him,  that  such  a  book  said  so; 
which  every  man  could  say  that  hath  rend  it,  nnd  no 
man  better  knew  than  the  earl  himself,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

Defence,  To  the  point  of  both  (heir  protestations, 
that  they  intended  no  hurt  to  her  Majesty's  person : 

Reply,  Fir^,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions 
for  matter  in  law  npon  two  points :  the  one,  that  in 
ease  where  a  subject  attempteth  to  put  himself  into 
such  strength  as  the  king  shall  not  be  able  to  resist 
him,  and  to  force  and  compel  the  king  to  govern 
otherwise  than  according  to  his  own  royal  authority 
and  direction,  it  is  manifest  rebellion.  The  other, 
that  in  every  rebeUion  the  law  intendeth  as  a  conse- 
quent, the  compassing  the  death  and  deprivation  of 
the  king,  as  foreseeing  that  the  rebel  will  never  suf- 
fer that  king  to  live  or  reign,  which  might  punish 
or  take  revenge  of  his  treason  and  rebellion.  And 
it  was  enforced  by  the  queen's  counsel,  that  tliis  is 
not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  which 
so  defineth  of  it,  but  it  is  also  the  censure  of  foreign 
laws,  the  conclusion  of  common  reason,  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  laws,  and  the  demonstrative  assertion 
of  experience,  which  is  the  warranty  of  all  reason. 
For  first,  the  civil  law  maketh  this  judgment,  that 
treason  is  nothing  else  hut  crimen  liesce  majestatis, 
or  diminute  majestatis,  making  every  ofi'ence  which 
abridgeth  or  hurteth  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
prince,  as  an  insult  or  invading  of  the  crown,  and 
extorting  the  imperial  sceptre.  And  for  common 
reason,  it  is  not  possible  that  a  subject  should  once 
come  to  that  height  as  to  give  law  to  his  sovereign, 
but  what  with  insolency  of  the  change,  and  what 
with  terror  of  his  own  guiltiness,  he  will  never  per- 
mit the  king,  if  he  can  choose,  to  recover  authority ; 
nor,  for  doubt  of  that,  to  continue  alive.  And  lastly, 
for  experience,  it  is  confirmed  by  all  stories  and 
examples,  that  the  subject  never  obtained  a  superi- 
ority and  command  over  the  king,  bat  there  followed 
soon  after  the  deposing  and  putting  of  the  king  to 
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death,  as  appeareth  in  our  own  chronicles,  in  tvo 
notable  particulars  of  two  unfortunate  kings:  the 
one  of  Edward  the  second,  who  when  he  kept  him- 
self close  for  danger,  was  summoned  by  proclama- 
tion to  come  and  take  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  realm :  but  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself  was 
made  prisoner,  and  soon  after  forced  (o  resign,  and 
in  the  end  tragically  murdered  in  Berkeley  castle. 
And  the  other  of  king  Richard  the  second,  who 
though  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  king  Henry  the 
fourth,  presented  himself  before  him  with  three 
humble  rererencei,  yet  in  the  end  was  deposed  and 
pot  to  death. 

Defence.  To  the  point  of  not  arming  his  men 
odierwise  than  with  pistols,  rapiers,  and  daggers,  it 
was  replied : 

Rep/i/.  That  that  course  was  held  upon  cunning, 
the  better  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
city,  as  coming  like  a  friend  with  an  All  hail,  or 
kiss,  and  not  as  an  enemy,  making  full  reckoning 
that  the  city  would  arm  him,  and  arm  with  him ; 
and  that  he  took  the  pattern  of  his  action  from  the 
day  of  the  barricadoes  at  Paris,  where  the  duke  of 
Guise  entering  the  city  but  with  eight  gentlemen, 
prevailing  with  the  ci^  of  Paris  to  take  his  part,  as 
my  lord  of  Essex,  thanks  be  to  God,  foiled  of  the 
city  of  L(Hidon,  made  the  king,  whom  he  thought 
likewise  to  have  surprised,  to  forsake  the  towiit  and 
withdrew  himself  into  other  places,  for  his  ^Iher 
safety.  And  it  was  also  urged  against  him  out  of 
the  confession  of  the  earl  of  Rutland  and  others, 
that  he  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  "That  they  did  him 
hurt  and  no  good,  to  come  without  weapons;"  and 
provoked  them  to  arm :  and  finding  they  would  not 
be  moved  to  arm  with  him,  sought  to  arm  his  own 
troops. 

This,  point  by  point,  was  the  effect  of  the  reply. 
Upon  all  which  evidence  both  the  earls  were  found 
guilty  of  treason  by  all  the  several  voices  of  every 
me  of  the  peers,  and  so  received  judgment 

The  namee  of  the  peerg  that  ptuted  upon  the  triat  of 
the  ttto  earU. 


Earlof  OzfbnL 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Cumberland. 
Eari  of  Worcester. 
Earl  of  Sussex. 
Earl  of  Hertford. 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Lord  Tiseoont  Bindm. 

Lord  De  hi  Ware. 
Lord  Morley. 


Lord  Cobham. 
Lord  Stafibrd. 
Lord  Gray. 
Lord  Lumley. 
Lord  WindsOT. 
Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Darcy  de  Chichey. 
Lord  Chandoe. 
Lord  Hunsdon. 
Lord  St.  John  de  Bletso. 
Lord  Compton. 
Lord  Burghley. 
Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 

The  namee  of  the  judges  that  ateieted  the  court. 


Lord  Chief  Justtee. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Commui  pleat. 
Lord  Chief  Baron. 
Justice  Gawdy 


Justice  Fenner. 
Justice  Walmsly. 
Baron  CleAe. 
Justice  Kingimin. 


Some  partieulare  of  thai  which  patted  after  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  late  earU,  and  at  the  lime  of  thm 
tuffering  of  the  earlof  Ettex. 

But  the  earl  of  Essex,  finding  that  the  consalta- 
tion  at  Drury-honse,  and  the  secret  plots  of  his  pre- 
meditated and  prepensed  treasons  were  come  to  Ug^bt, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  was  touched,  even  at  his 
parting  from  the  bar,  with  a  kind  of  remorse  i  espe- 
cially because  he  had  carried  the  manner  of  bis 
answer,  rather  in  a  spirit  of  ostentation  and  %\ory, 
than  with  humility  and  penitence :  and  brake  out  in 
the  hall,  while  the  lords  were  in  conference,  into 
these  words ;  **  That  seeing  things  were  thus  car- 
ried, he  would,  ere  it  be  long,  say  more  than  yet 
was  known."  Which  good  motion  of  his  mind 
being,  after  his  coming  back  to  the  Tower,  first 
cherished  by  M.  D.  of  Norwich,  but  after  wroagfat 
on  by  the  religious  and  effectual  persuasions  and 
exhortations  of  Mr.  Abdy  Ashton  his  chaplain,  the 
man  whom  he  made  suit  by  name  to  have  with  turn 
for  his  soul's  health,  as  cne  that  of  late  time  he  had 
been  most  used  unto,  and  found  most  comfort 
comparing  it,  when  he  made  the  request,  to  the  case 
of  a  patient,  that  in  his  extremity  would  be  desirous 
to  have  that  physician  that  was  best  acquainted  with 
his  body  i  he  sent  word  the  next  day,  to  desire  to 
speak  with  ^pme  of  the  principal  counsellors,  with 
whom  he  desired  also  diat  particolariy  Mr.  Secre- 
tary might  come  for  one.  Upon  which  his  reqaest, 
first  the  lord  admiral  and  Mr.  Secretary,  and  after- 
wards at  two  several  times  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  the  lord  high 
admiral,  and  Mr.  Secretary,  repaired  unto  him : 
before  whom,  after  he  had  asked  the  lord  keeper 
forgiveness,  for  restraining  him  in  his  house,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  for  having  wronged  him  at  the  bar, 
concerning  the  matter  of  the  infanta,  with  signifi- 
cation of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  Uiem, 
which  was  accepted  with  all  christian  charity  and 
humanity ;  he  proceeded  to  accuse  heavily  moat  of 
his  confederates  finr  carrying  malicious  minds  to  the 
state*  and  Tehemently  charged  Cnffe  his  man  to  his 
own  &ce,  to  have  been  a  principal  instigator  of  hiai 
in  his  treasons;  and  then  disclosed  how  far  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  her  Majesty's  late  ambassador,  was 
privy  to  all  the  conspiracy  ;  of  whose  name  till  then 
there  had  not  been  so  much  as  any  suspicion.  And 
forther,  at  the  lords  first  coming  to  him,  not  sticking 
to  confess  that  be  knew  her  Majesty  could  not  be 
safe  while  he  lived,  did  very  earnestly  desire  this 
bvour  of  the  queen,  that  he  might  die  as  privtfdy 
as  might  be. 

And  the  morning  before  his  execution,  t«iiaK»T 
there  being  sent  unto  him,  for  his  bet-  of  the  three 
ter  preparation,  Mr.  Doctor  Mountford,  aSrtoSf' 
and  Mr.  Doctor  Barlow,  to  join  with 
Mr.  Abdy  Ashttm  his  ehaplain,  he  did  in  many  wiHds 
thank  God  that  he  had  given  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  his  (rflence,  being  worry  he  had  so  stood  npoa 
his  justification  at  his  arraignment:  since  whidi 
time,  he  said,  he  was  become  a  new  man,  and  hearti- 
ly thanked  God  also  that  his  course  was  by  God's 
providence  prevented.    For,  if  his  project  had  taken 
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effect,  **  God  knowelli,"  laid  he, "  what  hann  it  had 
wrought  in  the  realm." 

He  did  also  humbly  thanlc  her  Majesty,  that  he 
ahoald  die  in  so  primite  a  manner,  for  he  suffered  in 
the  Tower-yard,  and  not  upon  the  hilt,  by  his  own 
special  snit,  lest  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  for 
those  were  his  own  words,  might  be  a  temptation  to 
him  :  ndding,  that  alt  popularity  and  trust  in  man 
was  vain,  the  experience  whereof  himself  had  felt : 
and  acltnowledged  farther  unto  them,  that  he  was 
joatly  and  worthily  spewed  out,  for  that  was  also 
his  own  word,  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  nature  of 
his  offence  was  like  a  leprosy  that  had  infected  far 
and  near.  And  so  likewise,  at  the  public  place  of 
his  suffering,  he  did  use  vehement  detestation  of  his 
offence,  desiring  God  to  forgive  him  his  great,  his 
bloody,  his  crying,  and  his  infections  sin :  and  so 
died  very  penitently,  bat  yet  with  great  conflict,  as 
it  ahoald  seem,  for  his  sins.  For  he  never  mention- 
ed»  nor  remembered  there,  wife,  children,  or  friend, 
nor  iovk  particular  leave  of  any  that  were  present, 
but  wholly  abstracted  and  sequestered  himself  to  the 
•late  of  his  conscience  and  prayer. 

The  effect  of  that  which  patied  at  the  arraignmenit 
of  Sir  Christopbu  Bldnt,<SiV  Chablbs  Davbbs, 
Sir  JoHW  Davis,  Sir  Gillt  Mebick,  and  Henbt 

CCFPE. 

The  fifth  of  March,  by  a  very  honourable  com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  directed  to  the  lord 
high  admiral,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Mr,  Secretary, 
the  lord  cliief  justice  of  England,  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert,  with  divers 
of  the  judges,  the  commissioners  sitting  in  the  court 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  there  were  arraigned  and 
tried  by  a  jury  both  of  aldermen  of  London,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  good  credit  and  sort.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis, 
Sir  GiUy  Merick,  and  Henry  Cuffe.  The  three  first 
whereof,  before  they  pleaded,  asked  this  question  of 
the  judges :  Whether  they  might  not  confess  the 
indictment  in  part,  and  plead  not  guilty  to  it  in  the 
other  part  P  But  being  resolved  by  the  judges  that 
their  pleading  must  be  general ;  they  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  as  did  likewise  the  other  two,  without  any 
such  question  asked.  The  reason  of  that  question 
was,  as  they  confessed,  in  respect  of  the  clause  laid 
in  the  indictment ;  That  they  intended  nud  compassed 
the  death  and  destruction  of  the  queen's  Majesty ; 
nnto  whose  person,  although  they  confessed  at  the 
bar,  as  they  had  done  in  their  examinations,  that 
their  meaning  was  to  come  to  her  in  such  strength, 
as  they  should  not  be  resisted,  and  to  require  of  her 
divers  conditions  and  alterations  of  government,  such 
as  in  their  cmfesdons  are  expressed,  nevertheless 
they  protested,  they  intended  no  personal  harm  to 
herself.  Whereupon  as  at  the  arraignment  of  the 
two  earls,  so  then  again  the  judges  delivered  the 
rule  of  the  law  ;  that  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  laws  of  this  land  maketh  this  judgment.  That 
the  subject  that  rebelleth  or  riseth  in  forcible  man- 
ner to  overrule  the  royal  will  and  power  of  the  king, 
intendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown  and  life : 
and  that  the  law  jndgeth  not  of  the  fact  by  the  in- 


tent, but  of  the  intent  by  the  fact.  And  the  queen's 
counsel  did  again  enforce  that  point,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  no  mysteiy  or  quiddity  of  the  common 
law,  but  it  was  a  conclusion  infallible  of  reason 
and  experience ;  for  that  the  crown  was  not  a  cere- 
mony or  garland,  but  consisted  of  pre-eminence  and 
power. 

And  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take  upon 
him  to  give  law  (o  the  king,  and  to  make  the  power 
sovereign  and  commanding  to  become  subject  and 
commanded;  such  subject  layelh  hold  of  the  crown, 
and  taketh  the  sword  out  of  the  king's  hand^.  And 
that  the  crown  was  &8tened  so  close  upon  the  Iting's 
head,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off,  but  that  head,  and 
life,  and  all  wilt  follow ;  as  alt  examples,  both  in 
foreign  stories  and  here  at  home,  do  make  mani- 
fest. And  therefore,  when  their  words  did  protest 
one  thing,  and  their  deeds  did  testify  another,  ihey 
were  but  like  the  precedent  of  the  protestation  used 

Manlius  the  lieutenant  of  Catiline,  that  conspired 
against  the  state  of  Rome,  who  began  his  letter  to 
the  senate  with  these  words:  "  D«os  hominesque 
testor,  patres  eooscripii,  nos  nihil  aliud,"  etc. 

And  it  was  said  farther,  that  admitting  their  pro- 
testations were  so  far  true,  that  they  had  not  at  that 
time  in  their  minds  n  formed  and  distinct  cogitation 
to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person  ;  yet  nothing 
was  more  variable  and  mutable  than  the  mind  of 
man,  and  specially  Honores  mutant  mores:  when 
they  were  once  aloft  and  had  the  queen  in  their 
hands,  and  were  peers  in  my  lord  of  Essex  his  par- 
hament,  who  could  promise  of  what  mind  they 
would  then  be  P  especially  when  my  lord  of  Essex 
at  his  arraignment  had  made  defence  of  his  first  ac- 
tion of  imprisoning  the  privy  counsellors,  by  pretence 
that  he  was  enforced  to  it  by  his  unruly  company. 
So  that  if  themselves  should  not  have  had,  or  would 
not  seem  to  have  had,  that  extreme  and  devilish 
wickedness  of  mind,  as  to.  lay  violent  hands  upon 
the  queen's  sacred  person  ;  yet,  what  must  be  done 
to  satisfy  the  multitude  and  secure  their  party,  must 
be  then  the  question :  wherein  the  example  was 
remembered  of  Richard  the  third,  who,  though  he 
were  king  in  possession,  and  the  rightful  inheritors 
but  infants,  could  never  sleep  quiet  in  his  bed,  till 
they  were  made  away.  Much  lees  would  a  Catili- 
nary  knot  and  combination  of  rebels,  that  did  rise 
without  so  much  as  the  fume  of  a  title,  ever  endure, 
that  a  queen  that  had  been  their  sovereign,  and  had 
reigned  so  many  years  in  such  renown  and  policy, 
should  be  longer  alive  than  made  for  their  own  turn. 
And  much  speech  was  used  to  the  same  end.  So 
that  in  the  end  all  those  three  at  die  bar  said,  that 
now  they  were  informed,  and  that  they  descended 
into  a  deeper  cmisideration  of  the  matter,  they  were 
sorry  they  had  not  emfessed  the  indictment.  And 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  at  the  time  of  xheeonfrssion 
his  suffering*,  discharged  his  conscience  ofBiuDi  athis 

1  ■    .  J     -J      uv  1    u  r       death  wliich 

m  plam  terms,  and  said  publicly  before  u  set  down 

all  the  people,  tiiat  he  saw  plainly  intiieeiid. 
with  himseir,  that  if  they  could  not  have  obtained 
all  that  they  would,  they  must  have  drawn  blood 
even  from  the  queen  herself. 

The  evidence  given  in  against  them  three,  was 
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principally  their  own  conressions,  charging  every 
one  himself,  and  the  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  evi- 
dence used  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late  earls,  and 
mentioned  before :  save  (hat,  because  it  was  per- 
ceived, that  that  part  of  the  charge  would  take  no 
laboar  nor  time,  being  plain  niaiter  and  confessed, 
and  because  some  touch  had  been  given  in  the  pro- 
clamation, of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  be- 
caose  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was  marshal  of  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  most  inward  with  my  lord  in 
all  his  proceedings  there ;  and  not  so  only,  but  far- 
ther in  the  confession  of  Thomas  Lee  it  was  precisely 
contained,  that  he  knew  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  Ty- 
rone, and  Blunt  the  marshal,  to  be  all  one,  and  to 
run  one  course ;  it  was  thought  fit  to  open  some 
part  of  the  treasons  of  Ireland,  such  as  were  then 
known.  Which  very  happily  gave  the  occasion  for 
Blunt  to  make  that  discovery  of  the  purpose  to  have 
invaded  the  realm  with  the  army  of  Ireland :  which 
he  then  offered,  and  afterwards  uttered,  and  in  the 
end  sealed  with  his  blood,  as  is  hereafter  set  down. 

Against  Cuffe  was  given  in  evidence,  both  Sir 
Charles  Bavers's  confession,  who  charged  him, 
when  there  was  any  debating  of  the  several  enters 
prises  which  they  should  undertake,  that  he  did 
ever  bind  firmly  and  resolutely  for  the  court ;  and 
the  accusation  under  the  earl's  hand,  avouched  by 
him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  principal  instigator 
of  him  in  his  treasons ;  btit  especially  a  full  declara- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Neville's,  which  describeth  and 
planteth  forth  the  whole  manner  of  his  practising 
with  him. 

The  fellow,  after  he  had  made  some  introduction, 
by  an  artificial  and  continued  speech,  and  some  time 
spent  in  sophistical  arguments,  descended  to  these 
two  answers:  the  one,  For  his  being  within  Essex- 
house  that  day,  the  day  of  the  rebellion,  they 
might  as  well  charge  a  lion  within  a  grate  with 
treason,  as  him ;  and  for  the  consultation  at  Dmry- 
house,  it  was  no  more  treason  than  the  child  in  the 
mother's  belly  is  a  child.  But  it  was  replied,  that 
for  his  being  in  the  honse,  it  was  not  compulsory, 
and  that  there  was  a  distribution  in  the  action,  of 
some  to  make  good  the  house,  and  some  to  enter 
the  city,  and  the  one  part  held  correspondent  to  the 
other,  and  that  in  treasons  there  were  no  accessaries, 
but  all  principals. 

And  for  the  consultation  at  Drury-house,  it  was  a 
perfect  treason  in  itself,  because  the  compassing  of 
the  king's  destruction,  which  by  judgment  of  law 
was  concluded  and  implied  in  that  consultation,  was 
treason  in  the  very  thought  and  cogitation,  so  as 
that  thought  be  proved  by  an  overt  act :  and  that 
the  same  consultation  and  debating  therenpon  was 
an  overt  act,  though  it  had  not  been  upon  a  list  of 
names,  and  articles  in  writing,  much  more  being 
upon  matter  in  writing. 

And  again :  the  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursu- 
ance and  inducement  of  the  enterprise  to  possess  the 
court,  and  not  a  desisting  or  departure  from  iL 

And  lastly,  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  for  law, 
That  if  many  do  conspire  to  execute  treason  against 
the  prince  in  one  manner,  and  some  of  them  do 
execute  it  in  another  manner,  yet  their  act,  though 


differing  in  the  manner,  is  the  act  of  all  them  that 
conspire,  by  reason  of  the  general  malice  f>f  the 

intent. 

Against  Sir  Gilly  Merick  the  evidence  that  wai 
given,  charged  him  chiefly  with  the  matter  of  the 
open  rebellion,  that  he  was  as  captain  or  commander 
over  the  house,  and  look  upon  him  charge  to  keep 
it,  and  make  it  good  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  those 
which  issued  into  the  city,  and  fortifying  and  barri- 
cading the  same  house,  and  making  provision  of 
muskets,  powder,  pellets,  and  other  munition  and 
weapons  for  the  holding  and  defending  of  it,  and  as 
a  busy,  forward,  and  noted  actor  in  that  defence  and 
resistance,  which  was  made  against  the  qoeen's 
forces  brought  against  it  by  her  Majesty's  lieutenant. 

And  farther  to  prove  him  privy  to  the  plot,  it  ?nis 
given  iu  evidence,  that  some  few  days  before  the 
rebellion,  with  great  heat  and  violence  he  had  dis- 
placed certain  gentlemen  lodged  in  a  house  fast  1^ 
Essex-house,  and  there  planted  divers  of  my  lonfs 
followers  and  complices,  nil  snch  as  went  forth  with 
him  in  the  action  of  rebellion. 

That  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick, 
with  a  great  company  of  others  that  afterwards  were 
all  in  the  action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before 
them  the  i^y  of  deposing  king  Richard  the  second. 

Neither  was  it  casual,  but  a  play  bespoken  by 
Merick. 

And  not  so  only,  but  when  it  was  told  him  by  one 
of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  should 
have  lost  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to 
it;  there  were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to 
play  it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was. 

So  earnest  he  was  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  that  tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  after 
his  lordship  should  bring  from  the  stage  to  the 
state,  but  that  God  turned  it  upon  their  own  heads. 

The  speeches  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  at  fats 
execution,  are  set  down  ns  near  as  they  could 
be  remembered,  after  the  rest  of  the  confes- 
sions.and  evidences. 

Here  follow  the  voluntary  confessions  themselves, 
such  as  were  given  in  evidence  at  both  the 
several  arraignments,  taken  forth  word  for  word 
out  of  the  originals :  whereby  it  may  appear 
how  God  brought  matters  to  h'ght,  at  several 
times,  and  in  several  parts,  all  concurring  in 
substance:  and  with  them  other  dedaratioH 
and  parts  of  evidence. 


The  Confetsim  of  Thomas  Lee,  taken  tkt  lAth  of 
February,  1600,  before  Sir  John  Peyton,  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower:  Hoger  WUbraham,  Matter  of 
the  Requests ;  Sir  Anthony  Saintleger,  Matter  ^ 
(he  HoiU  in  Ireland ;  and  Thomat  Fleming,  her 
Majestj^s  Solicitor  General. 

This  examinate  saith,  that  Tyrone  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  this  examinate  by  James  Enowd,  whom  this 
examinate  by  the  marshal's  warrant  in  writing  had 
sent  to  Tyrone  before  himself  went  to  Tyrone,  that 
if  the  earl  of  Essex  would  follow  his  plot,  he  would 
make  him  the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  in  Eng- 
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land,  aod  thnt,  when  Eascx  and  Tyrone  should  have 
conference  together,  for  hts  assurance  unto  the  earl 
of  Essex,  Tyrone  would  deliver  his  eldest  son  in 
pledge  to  the  earl.  And  with  this  message  this 
ezaminate  made  the  earl  of  Essex  acquainted  before 
his  cmning  to  this  emninate's  honse,  at  that  time 
when  this  examinate  was  sent  to  Tyrone. 

This  examinate  saith,  he  knew  that  Essex,  Ty- 
RMW,  and  the  marshal  Sir  Christopher  Blnnti  were 
an  one,  and  held  all  one  course. 

THOMAS  LBE. 

Btam.  per  jonir  pbttoii, 

aOOSB  WILBBAHAH, 
AMTWHIT  SAISTLSOSBi 
raOMAS  tLSMIsa 


Tk»  DwhratiM  of  Sir  H^iUtMm  fVarrtn,  3  Octo- 
bri»,  1599. 

TtieeariorEs-  Thb  said  Sir  William  came  to  Ar- 
«ni€*d!'  to^  "Mgh  the  last  Friday,  being  the  twenty- 
tberourfiii  eighth  of  September:  from  thence  he 
sent  a  messenger  in  the  night  to  Tyrone 
to  Dungannon,  signifying  his  coming  to  Armagh, 
as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  next  morning  he  would 
meet  Tyrone  at  the  fort  of  Blachwater:  where 
accordingly  the  said  Tyrone  met  with  him ;  and 
after  other  speeches,  by  farther  discourse  the  said 
Tyrone  told  the  said  Sir  William,  and  delivered  it 
with  an  oath,  that  within  these  two  months  he 
sfaoQld  see  the  greatest  alteration,  and  the  strangest, 
that  he  the  said  Sir  William  could  imagine,  or  ever 
■aw  in  hia  life :  and  said,  that  he  hoped,  before  it 
was  long,  that  he  the  said  Tyrone  should  have  a 
good  share  in  England :  which  speeches  of  the  alter- 
atitm  l^rone  reiterated  two  or  three  several  times. 

WILLIAM  WARHEN. 
Certified  from  the  council  of  Inland  to 
the  hmis  oTthe  council  bere. 


The  Detiaraiim  of  ThomoM  Wood,  20  Januarit, 
1599,  taken  before  the  Lord  Buckhurtt,  Lord 
High  Treasurer t  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral  I  Sir  RiAert  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary  I  and  Sir  J,  Forteteue,  ChaiueUor  of 
the  Bxehequer. 

Tbb  said  Wood  said,  that  happening  to  be  with 
the  lord  Fitzmorris  baron  of  Ltcksnaw.  at  his  house 
at  Licksnaw,  between  Michaelmas  and  Alhallowtide 
last,  the  said  bnron  walking  abroad  with  the  said 
Wood,  asked  of  him  what  force  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  of  in  England ;  he  answered  he  could  not  tell, 
but  said  he  was  well  beloved  of  the  commonalty. 
Then  said  the  baron,  that  the  earl  was  gone  for 
England,  and  had  discharged  many  of  the  companies 
of  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
kmgof  Enghud,  and  Onele  to  be  vieenqr  of  Ireland ; 
nd  whensoever  he  should  have  occasion,  and  would 
KDd  for  them,  Onele  should  send  him  eight  thou- 
sand men  out  of  Ireland.  The  said  Wood  asked  the 
laron,  how  he  knew  that?  He  answered,  that  the 
earl  of  'Desmond  had  written  to  him  so  much. 

THOMAS  WOOD. 

Conteased  in  the  pmence  of  thomas  Bucaunan', 

nOTTinOHAM, 
ROBKKT  CRCIL, 

iOsBPa  roBTsacos. 
*  The  titnlaty  saH  that  is  in  rebollion. 


The  Cmfession  of  James  Knuod,  taken  the  IBth  of 
February  1600,  hefare  Sir  Anthony  Sainllegett 
Master  of  the  JiolU  in  Ireland  t  and  Roger  fViU 
braham.  Master  of  the  Requests. 

OwNKY  Mac  Rort  having  secret  intelligence  of 
the  friendship  between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Ty* 
rone,  wrote  to  Tyrone,  desiring  him  to  certify  him 
thereof  whereby  he  might  frame  his  coarse  accord- 
ingly, and  not  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  agree- 
ment ;  which  letter  myself  did  write  by  Owney'a 
apprantment,  for  then  I  was  in  credit  with  him  { in 
which  letter  he  also  desired  Tyrone  to  send  him 
some  munition.  The  letter  with  instructions  to 
that  effect,  was  in  my  presence  delivered  to  one 
Turlagh  Mac  Davy  O'Kelly.a  man  of  secrecy,  suffi- 
ctencr,  and  trust  with  Owney ;  and  he  carried  it  to 
Tyrone:  before  whose  return  Owney  grew  suspicious 
of  me,  because  I  sometimes  belonged  to  Mr.  Bowen, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  trust  me,  so  as  I  could 
not  see  the  answer :  but  yet  I  heard  by  many  of 
their  secret  council,  that  the  effect  thereof  was,  That 
the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  king  of  England,  and 
Tyrone  of  Ireland. 

Afterwards  I  met  with  Turlngh  Mae  Davy,  the 
messenger  aforesaid,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
brought  an  answer  of  the  letter  from  Tyrone.  He 
said  he  did,  and  delivered  it  to  Owney.  And  then  f 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  wars.  He  told 
me  he  had  good  hope  the  last  year,  and  hud  none 
this  year:  his  reason  was,  as  he  said,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  to  take  their  part,  and  they  should  aid 
him  towards  the  conquest  of  England ;  and  now  they 
were  hindered  thereof  by  means  of  his  apprehension. 

I,  dwelling  with  the  tanist  of  the  country,  my 
mother's  cousin  german,  heard  him  speak  sondry 
times,  that  now  the  earl  of  Essex  had  gotten  one  of 
the  swords,  he  would  never  forego  his  government 
until  he  became  king  of  England,  which  was  near 
at  hand. 

I  saw  a  letter  which  the  earl  of  Essex  writ  to 

Owney,  to  this  effect;  That  if  Owney  came  to  him, 
he  would  speak  with  him  about  that,  which  if  he 
would  follow,  should  be  happy  for  him  and  his 
country. 

JAMES  KNOWD. 

Exam,  per  ANTROmr  sairtlfosb, 

BOOBB  WILBRAUAH. 


The  Declaration  of  David  Hethrington,  an  ancient 
Captain  and  Servitor  in  Ireland  ;  6tk  of  January, 
1599,  taken  before  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lord 
High  Treasurer  ;  the  Eart  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
High  Admiral;  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Principal 
Secretary ;  and  Sir  John  Forteseue,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

He,  the  said  David  Hethrington,  riding  into  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  cessation,  fortuned  to  meet  with  one  James 
Occurren,  one  of  the  horsemen  of  Master  Bowen 
provost  marshal  of  liCmster,  who  told  him,  that  the 
said  James  Occurren  meeting  lately  with  a  principal 
follower  of  Owney  Mac  Rory,  chief  of  the  Moores, 
Owney's  man  asked  him  what  news  he  heard  of  the 

earl  of  Essex  ?  To  which  Jamea  O^f^Mtj^iuff^d, 
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that  he  was  gone  for  Englaiid :  whereunto  he  aaid, 
Nay,  if  you  can  tell  me  no  news,  I  can  tell  you 
■ome  ;  the  earl  of  Essex  is  now  in  trouUe  for  us, 
for  that  he  would  do  no  service  upon  us ;  which  he 
ncTcr  meant  to  do,  for  he  is  ours,  and  we  are  his. 

DAVID  HETHRINGTON. 
Coaftned  In  the  pcsmce  of  trohas  bdcebdbst, 

nOTTIHORAJI, 

aa  oiciL, 

JO.  rOBTESCOS. 


The  firtt  Cmfeanon  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
Knight^  the  l^th  of  February,  1600,  taken  before 
Sir  Tkomu  JSgerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  t  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  L  ord  High  Treamrer  ; 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral; 
and  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  Principal  Secretary. 

Hb  aaith,  the  earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter  to  him 
in  Jannaiy,  complaining  of  his  misforlane :  that  he 
desired  his  company,  and  desired  his  repair  up  to 
him  by  the  second  of  Febniary ;  that  he  came  to 
town  on  Saturday  seven-night  before  the  earl's 
insurrection,  and  that  the  same  night  late  he  visited 
the  earl :  who,  after  compliments,  told  him  that  he 
stood  on  his  guard,  and  resolved  not  to  hazard  any 
more  commnndments  or  restraints ;  that  he  desired 
him  to  rest  him  that  night,  and  to  repair  unto  him 
again,  but  in  sucli  sort  as  it  might  not  be  noted. 

That  he  had  been  with  the  earl  two  or  three 
times  that  week ;  and  on  Saturday,  being  the  seventh 
of  February,  the  earl  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  lords,  and  refused  to  come :  deliver- 
ing farther,  that  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  from 
any  more  restraint 

He  ferther  saith,  that  it  was  in  question  the  same 
Saturday  night,  to  have  stirred  in  the  night,  and  to 
have  attempted  the  courL  But  being  demanded, 
whether  the  earl  could  have  had  sufficient  company 
to  have  done  any  thing  in  the  night:  he  answered, 
that  all  the  earl's  company  were  ready  at  one 
hour's  warning,  and  had  been  so  before,  in  respect 
that  he  had  meant  long  before  to  stand  upon  his 
guard. 

That  it  was  resolved  to  have  the  court  first  at- 
tempted ;  that  the  earl  had  three  hundred  gentle- 
men to  do  it;  but  that  he  the  said  Ferdinando 
Gorge  was  a  violent  dissuader  of  him  from  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  earl  most  c<»ifident  in  the  party  of 
London,  which  he  meant,  upon  a  later  dispute,  lirst 
to  assure )  and  that  he  was  also  assured  of  a  party 
in  Wales,  but  meant  not  to  use  them,  until'  he  had 
been  possessed  of  the  court 

That  the  earl  and  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  under- 
standing that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  sent  to  speak 
with  him  in  the  morning,  the  said  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  persuaded  him,  either  to  surprise  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  or  to  kill  him.  Which  when  he  utterly 
refused,  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  sent  four  shot  after 
him  in  a  boat 

That  at  the  going  out  of  Essex-house  gate,  many 
cried  out.  To  the  court,  to  the  court.  But  my  lord 
of  Essex  turned  him  about  towards  London. 

That  he  mean^  after  posseasion  of  the  court,  to 


call  a  parliament,  and  therein  to  proceed  aa  cum 
should  require. 

At  that  time  of  the  crasultntion  on  Saturday  night, 
my  lord  was  demanded,  what  assurance  he  had  of 
those  he  made  account  to  be  his  friends  in  the  dty  ? 
Whereunto  he  replied,  that  there  was  no  questioa  to 
be  made  of  that,  for  one,  among  the  rest,  that  was 
presently  in  one  of  the  greatest  commands  amongst 
them,  held  himself  to  be  interested  in  the  cause,  for 
so  he  phrased  it,  and  was  colonel  of  a  thousand  mea, 
which  were  ready  at  all  times  ;  besides  others  that 
he  held  himself  as  assured  of,  as  of  him,  and  able  to 
make  as  great  numbers.  Some  of  them  had  at  that 
instant,  as  he  reported  to  us,  sent  unto  bira,  taking 
notice  of  as  much  as  he  made  us  to  know  of  the 
purpose  intended  to  have  entrapped  him,  and  made 
request  to  know  his  pleasure. 

PERD.  GORGE. 

Exam,  per  ma  egbrtoh,  c.  s. 

THO.  BPCKHCRST, 
ROTTlNGIjAlf, 
BO.  OSCIL. 


The  second  Confettion  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
the  \Zthpf  February,  1600,  all  written  of  kit 
oum  hand  ;  and  acknowledged  in  the  pretence  ef 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Grsaf 
Seal;  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lard  High  Trea^ 
surer;  the  Earl  of  Nidtingham,  Lard  High  Ad- 
miral; and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Principal  Secretanf, 

On  Tuesday  before  the  insurrection,  as  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  sent  unto  Iqr  my  lord  of  Essex,  praying 
me  to  meet  my  lord  of  Southampton,  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  other  his  friends  at 
Dniry-house ;  where  I  should  see  a  schedule  of  his 
friends'  names,  and  projects  to  be  disputed  upon. 
Whither  I  came  accordingly,  and  found  the  foresaid 
earl,  Sir  Charles  Davers,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  one 
Mr.  Littleton.  The  names  were  showed  and  num- 
bered to  be  six  score ;  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
gentlemen.  The  projects  were  these,  whether  to 
attempt  the  court  or  the  Tower,  or  to  stir  his 
friends  in  London  first,  or  whether  both  the  court 
and  Tower  at  an  instant  ?  I  disliked  that  counsel. 
My  reasons  were  that  I  allied  to  them,  first,  to 
attempt  both  with  those  numben,  was  not  to  be 
thought  on,  because  that  was  not  anffieient;  and 
therefore  advised  them  to  think  of  something 
else.  Then  they  would  needs  restive  to  attempt 
the  court,  and  withal  desired  my  ojunion.  But  I 
prayed  them  first  to  set  down  the  manner  how  it 
might  be  done.  Then  Sir  John  Davis  took  ink  and 
paper,  and  assigned  to  divers  principal  men  their 
several  places ;  some  to  keep  the  gate,  some  to  be 
in  the  hall,  some  to  be  in  the  presence,  some  in  the 
lobby,  some  in  the  guard-chamber,  others  to  come  in 
with  my  lord  himself,  who  should  have  had  the 
passage  given  him  to  the  privy  chamber,  where  he 
was  to  hare  presented  faiinself  to  her  Mqesty. 

FERD.  GORGE. 

Knowlcdgcd  la  flw  prcsmee  of  rao.  BosaTOR.  e  a 
raa  bcckborst, 
NomiiaaAM. 
mok  oseiL. 
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Tks  Ctm/etnoH  of  Sir  John  Davis,  taken  the  1 8th 
of  February,  1600,  before  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, Lord  High  Admiral ;  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Principal  Secretary  t  and  John  Herbert^  Second 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  John  Datis  being  demanded,  how  long  be- 
fore mj  lord  Essex's  tumult  he  knev  of  soch  his 
purpose  f 

He  answers,  that  he  knew  not  directly  of  any 
meaning  my  lord  had,  until  the  Sniid^  aeren-night 
before,  or  thereabout. 

Being  demanded,  what  he  knew  P  Then  he  an- 
swered, that  my  lord  consulted  to  possesa  himself  of 
the  court,  at  such  e<mvenient  time  when  he  might 
find  least  oppontiim.  For  executing  of  which  en- 
terprises, and  of  other  aftira,  he  appointed  my  lord 
of  Southampton,  Sir  Chariea  Darers,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge,  and  himself,  to  meet  at  Drury-house,  and 
there  to  consider  of  the  same,  and  such  other  pro- 
jects as  his  lordship  delivered  them :  and  principally, 
for  surprising  of  the  court,  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  About  which  bosineaa  they  had 
two  meetings,  which  were  five  or  six  daya  before 
the  insurrection. 

He  farther  saith,  that  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  was 
not  at  this  consultation,  but  that  he  stayed  and  ad- 
vised witb  my  lord  himself  about  other  things  to  him 
trnknown :  for  that  my  lord  trusted  sever^  men  in 
several  borinenefl»  and  not  all  together. 

Being  demanded,  what  was  resolved  in  the  opi- 
nions of  these  four  before  named?  He  aaith,  that 
Sir  Chailea  Bavers  was  appointed  to  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  himaelf  to  die  hall :  and  that  my  lord 
was  to  determine  himselC  who  should  have  guarded 
the  court-gate  and  the  water-gate.  And  that  Sir 
Charles  Bavers,  upon  a  signal  or  a  watch-word, 
should  have  come  out  of  the  presence  into  the 
guard-chamber ;  and  then  some  out  of  the  hall  to 
have  met  him,  and  so  have  ttept  between  the  guard 
and  their  halberds;  of  which  gaard  they  hoped 
to  have  found  but  a  dosen,  or  some  such  small 
number. 

Being  asked  whether  he  heard  that  such  as  my 
lord  misliked  should  have  received  any  violence? 
He  saith  that  my  lord  avowed  the  contrary,  and  that 
my  lord  said,  he  would  call  them  to  an  honourable 
trial,  and  not  use  the  sword. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  thought  his 
racmiea  to  be  Spanish,  bona  fide,  or  no  P  He  saith, 
that  he  never  heard  any  stich  speech ;  and  if  my 
lord  used  any  such,  it  came  into  hia  head  on  the 
•adden. 

Being  demanded,  what  party  my  lord  had  in  Lon- 
don P  He  saith,  that  the  sheriff  Smith  was  his 
hope,  as  he  thinketh. 

Being  demanded,  whether  my  lord  promised 
liWrty  of  catholic  religion  P  He  saith,  that  Sir 
Chri^opher  Blunt  did  give  hope  of  it. 

JOHN  DAVIS. 

Exam,  per  nomwatiAN, 

*0.  CBCIU 
J.  BSKBSBT. 


The  Confeteion  of  Sir  Charles  Davere,  taken  the  18M 
of  February^  anno  1600,  before  Sir  Thomae  Bger- 
ton.  Lard  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  the  Lord 
Buckhurat,  Lord  High  Treasurer  ;  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  Lard  High  Admiral}  Lard 
Hunedont  Lord  ChamberlaiH  t  and  Sir  Rnhert 
Cecil,  Principal  Secretary, 

He  confesseth  that  before  Christmas  the  earl  of 
Essex  had  bethought  himself^  how  he  might  secure 
his  ac<%ss  unto  the  queen  in  such  sort  as  he  might 
not  be  resisted :  bnt  no  resolution  determinalely 
taken,  until  the  coming  up  of  this  examinate  a  little 
after  Chriatmas. 

And  then  he  doth  confess,  diat  the  reaolation  was 
taken  to  possess  himself  of  the  court ;  which  reso- 
lution was  taken  agreeaUe  to  certain  articles,  which 
the  earl  of  Essex  did  send  to  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, this  examinate,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge,  and 
Sir  John  Davis,  written  with  the  earl's  own  hand. 
To  which  consultation,  being  held  at  Drury-house, 
some  four  or  five  days  before  Sunday,  that  was  the 
eighth  of  February,  Littleton  came  in  towards 
the  end. 

The  points  which  the  earl  of  Essex  projected 
under  his  hand  were  these : 

First,  whether  it  were  fit  to  take  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  reason  whereof  waa  thta ;  that  after 
the  court  waa  possessed,  it  was  necessary  to  give 
reputation  to  the  action,  by  having  such  a  place  to 
bridle  the  city,  if  there  ^ould  be  any  mislike  of 
their  possessing  the  court. 

To  the  possessing  of  the  court,  these  circumstances 
were  considered : 

First,  the  earl  of  Essex  should  have  assembled 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality  on  his 
party  ;  out  of  which  number  he  should  have  chosen 
so  many  as  should  have  possessed  all  the  places  of 
the  court,  where  there  might  have  been  any  likeli- 
hood of  resistance  :  which  being  done,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  with  divers  noblemen,  should  have  presented 
himself  to  the  queen. 

The  manner  how  it  should  have  been  executed, 
was  in  this  sort :  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  should  have 
had  charge  of  the  outer  gate  as  he  thinkeUi.  Sir 
Charles  Davers,  this  examinate,  with  his  company, 
should  have  made  good  Ae  presence,  and  should 
have  seized  nptm  the  halberds  of  the  guard.  Sir 
John  Davis  should  have  taken  charge  of  the  hall. 
All  this  being  set,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  earl 
should  have  come  into  the  court  with  his  company. 

Being  asked,  what  they  would  have  done  after  P 
he  saith.  They  would  have  sent  to  have  Satisfied  the 
city,  and  have  called  a  parliament. 

These  were  the  resolutions  set  down  by  the  earl 
of  Essex  of  his  own  hand,  after  divers  consultations. 

He  saith,  Cuffe  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  should  come  in  this  sort  to  the  court 

CHARLES  DAVEBS. 

Ettun.  per  na  sosafOR,  o.  n. 

TBO.  BDCKBVaST, 
nOTTlROHAW, 

o.  Bomooii, 
aa  osoiL- 
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The  tecond  Confestion  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  taken 
the  same  day,  and  set  down  vpon  farther  calling 
himself  to  reTnembrance,  under  his  own  hand,  be- 
ftnv  Sir  Tho.  Egtrton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Oreat  Seatj  Lord  Buckhurst,  Lard  High  Trea- 
surer ;  ths  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  High  Ad- 
mvral ;  Sir  Robert  Ceeii^  Principal  Seerettay. 

Some  points  of  the  articles  which  mj  lord  of 
Essex  sent  unto  Drury-hoase,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, were  these  j  whether  both  the  court  and 
the  Tower  should  be  both  attempted  at  one  time  ? 
if  both,  what  numbers  should  be  thought  requisite 
for  either?  if  the  court  atone,  what  places  should 
be  first  possessed  P  by  what  persons. 

And  for  those  which  were  not  to  come  into  the 
court  beforehand,  where  nnd  in  what  sort  they  might 
assemble  themselves,  with  least  suspicion,  to  come 
in  with  my  lord  P 

Whether  it  were  not  fit  fbr  my  lord,  and  some  of 
the  principal  persons,  to  be  armed  with  privy  coats  P 
CHARLES  DAVERS. 

Knovlcdgedln  the  presence  of  THo.  BaKRTON,c.s. 

THO.  BLTKHCMT, 
MOTTIHGHAH, 
BOBBST  CBCIU 


The  first  Confession  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  ex- 
amined the  \%th  of  February,  1600;  before  Jo. 
Herbert,  Second  Secretary  of  Estate,  and  in  tlie 
presence  of  Nic,  Kempe,  Counsellor  at  Law;  fVil- 
Ham  Waimarke,  fVilliam  Martin,  Robert  Andrews, 
eitisentt  John  Trevor,  Surveyor  of  the  NavyfOnd 
Thomas  Thomey,  his  Surgeon. 

He  confesseth  that  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  Wise- 
man, about  the  20th  of  January,  to  visit  his  wife, 
with  letters  of  compliment,  and  to  require  htm  to 
come  up  unto  him  to  London,  to  settle  his  estate 
according  as  he  had  written  unto  him  before  some 
few  days. 

Being  demanded,  to  what  end  they  went  to  the 
city,  to  join  with  such  strength  as  they  hoped  for 
there  ?  he  confesseth  it  was  to  secure  the  earl  of 
Essex  his  life,  against  such  forces  as  should  be  sent 
against  him.  And  being  asked,  What,  against  the 
queen's  forces?  he  answered.  That  must  have  been 
judged  afterwards. 

Bat  being  ferther  asked.  Whether  he  did  advise  to 
come  unto  the  court  over  night  P  He  saith,  No ; 
fur  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge  did  assure,  that  the  alarm 
was  taken  of  it  at  the  court,  and  the  guards  doubled. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  thought  any  prince 
could  have  endured  to  have  any  subject  make  the 
city  his  mediator?  or  to  gather  force  to  speak  for 
him  ?  He  saith,  he  is  not  read  in  stories  of  former 
times ;  but  he  doth  not  know  but  that  in  former  times 
subjects  have  used  force  for  their  mediation. 

Being  asked  what  should  have  been  done  by  any 
of  the  persons  that  should  have  been  removed  from 
the  queen  ?  He  answered,  that  he  never  found  my 
lord  disposed  to  shed  blood;  but  that  any  that 
should  have  been  found,  should  have  had  indifferent 
trial. 

Being  asked  upon  his  conscience,  whether  the 


eaii  of  Essex  did  not  give  faim  comfort,  that  if  Jhe 
came  to  authority,  there  should  be  a  toleration  for 
religion  ?  He  confesseth,  he  should  have  been  to 
blame  to  have  denied  it. 

CHRISTOPHER  BLUNT 

Tills  was  read  anio  Sfr  ChrtBtopher  Blunt,  and  afterwardi 
ripied  tqr  him  in  the  pnMoee  of  us  who  are  under  written : 

JO.  HRRBKBT,  BOB.  AHDBBWS, 

RIC.  KKHPK,  )0  TRRVOB, 

WIL.  WAIHASKB,  THa  TBORSST. 
WIL.  MABTIM, 


The  second  Confession  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  the 
same  day^  viz.  the  IBth  of  February  ;  taken  before 
Mr.  John  Herbert,  Second  Secretary  of  Estate, 
and  subscribed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  N icholas 
Kempe,  Counsellor  at  Law;  7'homas  Thomey, 
his  Surgeon;  and  William  Martin,  Bobert  An- 
drews, and  Randolph  Bull,  citizens. 

■   Sir  Cbbistopher  Blunt,  after  the  we^K 
signing  of  this  confession,  being  told  nerawasio 
that  he  did  not  deal  plainly,  excused  hiT^^recel'^ 
himself  by  his  former  weakness,  putting 
us  in  mind  that  he  said  once  before,  fOT^^eaat'^ 
that  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  l-u^te- 
would  tell  all  truth,  doth  now  confess;  That  four  or 
five  days  before  the  earl  of  Essex  did  rise,  he  did 
set  down  certain  articles  to  be  considered  sn,  which 
he  saw  not,  nntil  afterwards  he  was  made  acqaaioted 
with  them,  when  they  had  amongst  themselves  dis- 
puted :  which  were  these. 

,  One  of  them  wa^  whether  the  Tower  of  LoDdon 
should  be  taken  P 

Another,  whether  they  should  not  poaaeas  the 
court,  and  so  secure  my  l(nrd,and  other  men,  to  come 
to  the  queen  P 

For  the  first  concerning  the  Tower,  he  did  not 
like  it;  concluding,  that  he  that  had  the  power  of 
the  queen,  should  have  that. 

He  confesseth  that  upon  Saturday  night,  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  had  been  with  the  earl,  and 
that  he  saw  some  suspicion  was  taken,  he  thought 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  the  court,  and  persuaded  him 
rather  to  save  himself  by  flight,  than  to  engage  him- 
self farther,  and  all  his  company.  And  so  the  reso- 
lution of  the  earl  grew  to  go  into  the  city,  in  hope, 
as  he  said  before,  to  find  many  ftiends  there. 

He  doth  also  say,  that  the  earl  did  usaally  speak 
of  his  purpose  to  alter  the  government. 

CHRISTOPHER  BLUNT. 


Exam,  per  m.  hbxbbbt. 
Subscribed  in  the  prewnce  of 

NIC.  KBHPB. 
THO.  THORIfSr, 
BOB.  AROBBWS. 


W.  MABTIIf, 
RAHDOLra  BDLL. 


The  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,   and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  if 

England. 

Upon  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  February  last 
past,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  earl  of  Worcester.  Sir 
William  Knowles,  comptroller  of  her  Majesty's 
household,  and  the  lord  chief  jnstice  of  En^nd, 
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bei^  comounded  hy  directicn  trma  the  queen's 
Mqetty,  did  repair  to  the  late  earl  o$  Essex  his 
boue,  and  finding  the  gate  shnt  agaiiut  them,  after 
R  little  stay  they  were  let  in  at  the  wicket :  and  an 
Kxn  aa  they  were  within  the  ^te,  the  wicket  wat 
•hot  apwi  them,  and  all  their  wrrants  kept  out. 

At  their  coming  thither  they  found  the  court  full 
of  men  assembled  together  in  a  very  tumultuous 
sort ;  the  earls  of  Essex,  Rutland,  and  Southampton, 
tmd  the  lord  Sandys,  Mr.  Parker,  commonly  called  lord 
Uootegle,  SirChristopher  Blunt,  Sir  Charles  Bayers, 
and  many  other  kiiights  and  gentlemen,  and  other 
persons  unknown,  which  flocked  together  about  the 
lord  keeper,  &c.  And  thereupon  the  lord  keeper 
told  the  earl  of  Kssex,  that  they  were  sent  from  her 
Majesty  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  their  as- 
Kmbly,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  if  they  had  any 
particular  cause  of  grief  against  any  persona  what- 
ioerer,  it  ahould  be  heard,  and  they  should  have 
jMlice. 

Hereupon  the  eail  of  Essex  with  a  very  loud 
Toiee  declared.  That  his  life  was  sought,  and  that  he 
should  have  been  murdered  in  bis  bed ;  that  he  had 
been  perfidiously  dealt  with;  that  his  hand  had 
Lieen  counterfeited,  and  letters  written  in  his  name  ; 
and  that  therefore  they  were  assembleJ  there  toge- 
ther to  defend  their  lives  ;  with  much  other  speech 
10  like  effect  Hereup<xi  the  lord  chief  justice  said 
unto  the  earl.  That  if  they  had  any  such  matter  of 
grief,  or  if  any  such  matter  were  attempted  or  pur- 
posed againat  him,  he  willed  the  earl  to  declare  it, 
assuring  him  that  it  should  be  truly  related  to  her 
Msjeity,  and  that  it  should  be  in^ff.:renlly  heard, 
ud  justice  should  be  done  whomsoever  it  concerned. 

To  this  the  earl  of  Southampton  objected  the 
wsaoU  made  upon  him  by  the  lord  Gray.  Where- 
nnto  the  lord  chief  justice  said,  Thtt  in  his  case 
jastice  bad  been  done,  and  the  party  imprisoned  for 
it  And  hereupon  the  lord  keeper  did  eftsowis  will 
(be  earl  of  Essex,  that  whatsoever  private  matter  or 
offence  he  had  against  any  person  whatsoever,  if  he 
would  deliver  it  unto  them,  they  would  faithfully 
and  honestly  deliver  it  to  the  queen's  Majesty,  nod 
doubted  not  to  procure  him  honourable  and  equal  just* 
ice,  whomsoever  it  concerned ;  requiring  him,  that  if 
he  would  not  declare  it  openly,  that  he  would  impart 
it  unto  them  privately,  and  doubted  not  bat  they 
would  satisfy  him  in  it. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  great  clamour  raised 
amongst  the  multitude,  crying,  "  Away,  my  lord, 
they  abuse  you,  they  betray  you,  they  undo  you,  you 
lose  time,"  Whereupon  the  lord  keeper  put  on  his 
hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  lord,  let  ua 
■pnk  with  you  privately,  and  understand  your 
griefs  i  and  I  command  you  all  upon  your  allegi- 
uce,  to  lay  down  your  weapons,  and  to  depart, 
which  you  ought  alt  to  do,  being  thus  commanded, 
if  you  be  good  subjects,  and  owe  that  duty  to  the 
(jDeeo's  Majesty  which  you  profess."  Whereupon 
they  all  brake  out  into  an  exceeding  loud  shout  and 
cry,  ciying,  "  All,  all,  all." 

And  whilst  the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  and 
commanding  them  upon  their  allegiance,  as  is  before 
declared,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the  most  part  of  that 


cimipany  did  put  on  their  hats,  and  so  the  earl  of 
Essex  went  into  the  house,  and  the  lord  keeper, 
&e.  followed  him,  thinking  that  his  purpose  had 
been  to  apeak  with  them  privately  as  they  had 
required.  And  ns  they  were  going,  some  of  that 
disordered  company  cried,  "  Kill  them,"  And  aa 
they  were  going  into  the  great  chamber,  some  cried, 
"  Cast  the  great  seal  out  at  the  window."  Some 
other  cried  there,  "Kill  them;"  and  some  other 
said,  "  Nay,  let  us  shop  them  up." 

The  lord  keeper  did  often  call  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  to  speak  with  them  privately,  thinking  still 
that  his  meaning  bad  been  s<^  until  the  earl  brought 
them  into  his  back  cbamlier,  and  there  gave  order 
to  have  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber  shut  fast. 
And  at  his  going  forth  out  of  that  chamber,  the  lord 
keeper  pressing  again  to  have  spoken  with  the  earl 
of  Essex,  the  earl  said,  **  My  lords,  be  patient  a 
while,  and  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  into  London,  and 
take  order  with  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city, 
and  will  be  here  again  within  this  half  hour  i"  and 
so  departed  from  £e  lord  keeper,  &e.  leaving  the 
lord  keeper,  &c.  and  divers  of  the  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners in  that  chamber,  guarded  by  Sir  John  Davis* 
Francis  Treaham,  and  Owen  Salisbury,  with  musquet- 
shot,  where  they  continued  until  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorge  came  and  delivered  them  about  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  did  often  require  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  Francia  Tresham,  to  suffer  us  to  depart, 
or  at  least  to  suffer  some  one  of  ua  to  go  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  to  inform  her  where  and  in  what 
sort  we  were  kept.  But  they  answered.  That  my 
lord,  meaning  the  earl  of  Essex,  bad  commanded 
that  we  should  not  depart  before  his  relnra,  which, 
they  said,  woukl  be  very  shortly. 

THOMAS  EGERTON,  C.  S. 

EDWARD  WORCESTER. 

JOHN  POPHAM. 


The  Examination  nf  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  the  12/A 
of  February:,  1600,  taken  before  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  the  Lord 
Buckkurst,  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral!  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  Principal  Secretary  ;  and  Sir  J o.  Pephamt 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Hb  saith,  that  at  his  coming  to  Essex-house  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  he  found  there  with  the  earl 
of  Essex,  the  lord  Sandys,  and  the  lord  Chandos, 
and  divers  knights  and  gentlemen.  And  the  earl  of 
Essex  told  this  esaminnte,  that  his  life  was  practised 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  lord  Cobbara,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  the  council  j 
and  the  earl  said,  that  now  he  meant  by  the  help  of 
his  friends  to  defend  himself:  and  saith,  that  the  de- 
taining of  the  lord  keeper  and  other  lords  sent  to  the 
earl  from  the  queen,  was  a  stratngem  of  war ;  and 
sailh,  That  the  earl  of  Essex  told  him  that  London 
stood  for  him,  and  that  sheriff  Smith  had  given  him 
intelligence,  that  he  would  make  as  many  men  to 
assist  him  as  he  coald ;  and  firther  the  earl  of  Essex 
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aaid,  that  he  meant  to  ponns  hhnaelf  of  the  city, 
the  better  to  enaUe  himielf  to  revenge  him  on  his 
enemies,  the  lord  Cobham,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Sir  Waher  Raleigh.    And  this  examinate  eonfen- 

eth,  That  he  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  the  earl 
of  Esses ;  and  that  the  eart  of  Essex  did  intend  to 
make  his  forces  so  strong,  that  her  Majesty  should 
not  be  able  to  resist  him  in  the  revenge  of  his  ene- 
mies. And  saith,  That  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
most  inward  with  ihe  earl  of  Southampton,  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt,  and  others ;  who  have  of 
long  time  showed  themselves  discontented,  and  have 
advised  the  earl  of  Essex  to  take  other  courses, 
and  to  stand  upon  his  guard :  and  saith,  That  when 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  talking  with  the  lord  keeper, 
and  other  the  lords  sent  from  her  Majesty,  divers 
said,  "  My  lord,  they  mean  to  abuse  yon,  and  you 
lose  time."  And  when  the  eari  cams  to  sheriff 
Smith's,  he  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Ind  mayor 
that  he  might  speak  with  htm;  and  as  the  earl 
went  in  the  streets  of  London,  this  examinate  said 
to  divers  of  the  citizens,  that  if  they  would  needs 
come,  that  it  was  better  for  their  safety  to  come 
with  weapons  in  their  hands:  and  saith,  That  the 
earl  of  Essex,  at  the  end  of  the  street  where  sheriff 
Smith  dwelt,  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  that  they  did 
him  harm,  for  that  they  came  naked ;  and  willed 
them  to  get  them  weapons ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
also  cried  out  to  the  citizens,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  offered  to  be  sold  to  the  infanta :  and 
saith,  That  the  earl  burned  divers  papers  that  were 
in  a  little  casket,  whereof  one  was,  as  the  earl  said, 
a  history  of  his  troubles:  and  saith,  That  when 
they  were  assaulted  in  Es^x-house,  after  their  re- 
turn, th^  first  resolved  to  have  made  a  sally  out] 
and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  determined  to  die } 
and  yet  in  the  end  they  changed  their  opinion,  and 
yielded:  and  saitfa,  That  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Davis  advised 
the  earl  of  Essex,  that  Ihe  lord  keeper  and  his 
company  should  be  detained :  and  this  examinate 
saith,  That  he  heard  divers  there  present  cry  out, 
"Kill  them,  kill  them :"  and  saith.  That  he  thtnketh 
the  earl  of  Essex  intended,  that  after  be  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city,  he  would  entreat  the  lord 
keeper  and  his  company  to  accompany  him  to  the 
court.  He  saiih,  he  heard  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
say  openly,  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and 
others,  how  fearful,  and  in  what  several  humours 
they  should  find  them  at  the  cour^  when  the;  came 
thither. 

RUTLAND. 

Exam.  per.  m  niitRTos,  c.  s. 

T.  BCCKHDRBT. 

nommiaAM. 
aa  cBciL, 

iO.  FOPBAH. 

The  Con/estioH  of  fV iUiamLmt  Sandgf,  of  the  parish 
of  Sherbome-Cowdry  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
tm,  taken  this  ISth  of  February,  1600,  6e/ore 
Sir  John  Pophtm,  Lord  Chief  Justice  t  Roger 
IVilhraham,  Master  of  the  Requests,  and  Edward 
Coke,  her  Majesty^s  Attorney-general, 
He  saith.  That  he  never  anderstood  that  the  earl 

did  mean  to  stand  upon  hit  strength  till  Sunday  in 


the  morning,  being  the  8di  of  this  imtuit  Febroary : 
and  saithf  fliat  in  die  morning  of  that  day  this  ex- 
aminate was  seat  for  hj  the  earl  Essex  dmnt  rix 
■or  seven  of  the  clodc :  and  the  earl  sent  ibr  falm  by 
his  servant  Warborton,  who  was  married  to  a  widow 
in  Hampshire.  And  at  his  coming  to  the  eari, 
there  were  six  or  seven  gentlemen  with  him,  but 
remembereth  not  what  they  were ;  and  next  after, 
of  a  nobleman,  came  my  lord  Chandos,  and  after  him 
came  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  presently  after 
the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  after  him  Mr.  Parker,  com- 
monly called  the  lord  Montegle;  and  saith,  That  at 
his  coming  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  complained  that 
it  was  practised  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  have 
murdered  him  as  he  should  have  gone  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  house  with  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert.  And 
saith,  that  he  was  present  in  the  court  yard  of  Essex- 
house,  when  the  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Worcester, 
Sir  William  KnoUes,  and  the  lord  chief  jnstiee, 
came  from  the  queen's  Majesty  to  the  earl  of  Essex : 
and  the  lord  chief  justice  required  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  have  some  private  conference  with  him;  and 
that  if  any  private  wrongs  were  oflfered  unto  him, 
that  they  would  make  true  report  thereof  to  her 
Majesty,  who,  no  doubt,  would  reform  the  same: 
and  saith,  That  this  examinate  went  with  the  earl, 
and  the  rest  of  his  company,  to  London  to  sheriff 
Smith's,  but  went  not  into  the  house  with  him,  but 
stayed  in  the  street  a  while:  and  being  sent  for  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  went  into  the  house,  and  from 
thence  came  with  him  till  he  came  to  Ludgate; 
which  place  being  guarded,  and  resistance  being 
made,  and  perceived  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  said 
unto  his  company,  "Chat^e;"  and  thereapmt  Sir 
Christopher  Blunt  and  others  of  his  company  gave 
the  charge,  and  being  repulsed,  and  Oiia  examnnte 
hnrt  in  the  leg,  the  earl  retired  with  this  examinate 
and  others  to  his  house  called  Esaex-hooae.  And 
on  his  retire,  the  earl  said  to  this  examinate.  That 
if  sheriff  Smith  did  not  his  part,  that  his  part  was 
as  far  forth  as  the  earl's  own ;  which  moved  him  to 
think  that  he  trusted  to  the  city.  And  when  the 
earl  was,  after  his  retire,  in  Essex-house,  he  look  an 
iron  casket,  and  broke  it  open,  and  burnt  divers 
papers  in  it ;  whereof  there  was  a  book,  as  he  taketh 
it,  and  said,  as  he  was  burning  of  them,  that  they 
should  tell  no  tales  to  hurt  his  friends :  and  saith, 
That  the  earl  said,  that  he  had  a  black  bag  about 
his  neck  that  should  tell  no  tales. 

WILLIAM  SAN0T& 

Esain.  perjo  popham, 

ROOHB  WILBRAHAH, 
SOW.  OOKB. 


The  Examination  of  the  Lord  Croauceli,  taken  the  7th 
of  March,  1600,  by  Sir  J.  Popham,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ;  Christ.  Yelverton,  her  Majestj^s  Ser* 
jeant ;  and  Fr.  Bacon,  of  her  Majesties  teamed 
counsel. 

*At  the  sheriff's  house  this  examinate  pressed  in 

*  This  examiaatioD,  u  sppeareth  by  the  dftte,  wu  taken 
after  Essex's  arraignment,  but  is  inBerted,  to  show  how  the 
speech,  of  the  realm  to  be  sold  to  the  infSuita,  which  at  .his 
amignment  he  derivett  from  Hr.  Secretaiy,  at  sheriff  Smith's 
honae  he  said  was  adTertised  out  of  Irelaiid :  and  with  tliii 
latter  coocar  many  other  eaamiaatioiis. 
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with  the  rest,  and  foand  the  earls  •hiftiiig  them- 
kIvh  in  an  inner  chamber,  where  be  beard  my  lord 
Enex  certify  the  company,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vertwed  oat  of  Irehmd,  which  he  wnnld  not  now 
hide  from  them,  that  the  realm  should  be  delivered 
orer  to  the  hands  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  and  that 
he  was  wished  to  look  to  it;  farther,  that  he  was  to 
seek  redress  for  injuries ;  and  that  he  had  left  at  his 
house  for  pledges,  the  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester, Sir  William  Kmdles,  and  the  lord  chief 
justice. 

EDW.  CROMWELL. 

Bfsa.  per  JO.  popbam, 

CHS.  TRLrsSTOR, 

ra.  sAfxM. 


Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Knight,  at  the  time  of  his 
Arraignment,  did  openly  at  the  bar  desire  to  speak 
with  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Mr.  Secretary  ;  before 
tchom  he  made  this  Confession  foUowing!  which 
theEarl  of  Southampton  confirmed  aftentardtf  and 
he  himself  likewise  at  his  death. 

Hi  eonfesseth,  That  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
that  lodging  which  was  once  the  earl  of  Southamp* 
ton's,  the  earl  of  Essex  purposing  his  retuni  into 
Eoglai^  advised  with  the  enrl  of  Southnmpton  and 
himself  of  his  best  manner  going  into  England 
Ua  his  security,  seeing  to  go  he  was  resolved. 

At  tiiat  time  he  propounded  his  goingwith  aeom- 
petent  number  of  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  to  have  made  good  his  first  landing 
with  that  force,  until  he  could  have  drawn  unto  him- 
self a  sufficient  strength  to  have  proceeded  farther. 

From  this  purpose  this  examinate  did  u«e  all  for- 
cible persuRsions,  alleging  not  only  his  own  ruin, 
which  should  follow  thereof,  and  all  those  which 
should  adhere  to  him  in  that  action;  but  urging  it 
to  him  as  a  matter  most  fonl,  beeaose  he  was  not 
only  held  a  patron  of  his  country,  which  by  this 
means  he  should  have  destroyed  j  but  also  should 
have  laid  upon  himself  an  irrevocable  blot,  having 
been  so  deeply  bound  to  her  Majesty.  To  which 
dissuasion  the  earl  of  Southampton  also  inclined. 

This  design  being  thus  dissuaded  by  them,  then 
they  fell  to  a  second  consideration :  and  therein  this 
euminate  eonfesseth.  That  he  rather  advised  him, 
if  needs  he  would  go,  to  take  with  him  some  com- 
petent number  of  choice  men. 

He  did  not  name  unto  him  any  particular  power 
that  would  hare  come  to  him  at  his  landing,  but 
assured  himself  that  his  army  would  have  been 
quickly  increased  by  all  sorts  of  discontented  people. 

He  did  confess  before  his  going.  That  he  was  as- 
nrcd  that  many  of  the  rebels  would  be  advised  by 
htm,  bat  named  none  in  particular. 


The  Examination  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  after 
his  Arraignment  ;  taken  before  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Lord  High  Admiral  ;  StrJloUrt  Cecil, 
Principal  Secretary,'  and  Mr,  John  Herbert, 
Second  Secretary  of  Estate. 

Sib  Chbistopbsr  Bldht  t>eing  hart,  and  lying 
m  the  castle  of  Dnblin,  in  a  chamber  which  had 


been  mine,  the  eaii  of  Essex  one  day  took  me  thither 
with  him,  where  being  none  bat  we  three,  he  told 
ns^  He  found  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  Eng- 
land, and  thought  it  fit  to  carry  with  him  as  much 
of  the  army  as  he  could  conveniently  transport,  to 
go  on  shore  with  him  to  Wales,  and  there  to  make 
good  his  landing  with  those,  till  he  could  send  for 
more ;  not  doubting  but  his  army  would  so  ipcrease 
in  a  small  time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  march  to 
London,  and  make  his  conditions  as  he  desired. 

To  which  project  I  answered,  That  I  held  it  alto- 
gether unfit,  as  well  in  respect  of  his  conscience  to 
God,  and  his  love  to  his  country,  as  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign,  of  which  he,  of  all  men,  ought  to  have 
greatest  regard,  seeing  her  Majesty's  favours  to  him 
had  been  so  extraordinary :  wherefore  I  could  never 
give  any  consent  unto  it  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
joined  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

Exam  per  RomaaBAH, 

mo.  CBCIL, 
J.  BBaBBBT. 


The  Speech  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  at  the  tims  of 
his  death,  as  near  aa  it  eauld  be  remembered, 
March  18,  1600. 

Mt  lords,  and  you  that  be  present,  although  I 
must  confess,  thatit  were  better  fitting  the  little  time 
T  have  to  breathe,  to  bestow  the  same  in  asking  God 
forgiveness  for  my  manifold  and  abominable  sins, 
than  to  use  any  other  discourse,  especially  having 
both  an  imperfection  of  speech,  and,  God  knows,  a 
weak  memory,  by  reason  of  my  late  grievous  wound : 
yet  to  satisfy  all  those  that  are  present  what  course 
hath  been  held  by  me  in  this  late  enterprise,  be- 
cause I  was  said  to  be  an  instigator  and  setter-on  of 
the  late  earl,  I  will  tmly,  and  upon  the  peril  of  my 
Boul,  speak  the  troth. 

It  is  true,  that  the  first  time  that  ever  I  understood 
of  any  dangeroas  discontentment  in  my  lord  of 
Essex,  was  about  three  years  ago^  at  Wanstead,  npmi 
his  coming  one  day  from  Greenwich.  At  that  time 
he  spake  many  things  unto  me,  but  descended  into 
no  particulars,  but  in  general  terms. 

After  which  time  he  never  brake  with  me  in  any 
matter  tending  to  the  alteration  of  the  state,  I  pro- 
test before  God,  until  he  came  into  Ireland,  olher 
than  I  might  conceive,  that  he  was  of  an  ambitious 
and  discontented  mind.  But  when  I  lay  at  the 
castle  of  Thomas  Lee,  called  Rebnn,  in  Ireland, 
grievously  hurt,  and  doubted  of  my  life,  he  came  to 
visit  me,  and  then  began  to  acquaint  me  with  his 
intent 

[As  he  thus  spake,  the  sheriff  began  to  interrupt 
him,  and  told  him  the  hour  was  past.  But  my  lord 
Gray,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  captain  of  the  guard, 
called  to  the  sheriff,  and  required  him  not  to  inter- 
rupt him,  but  to  suffer  him  quietly  to  finish  his 
prayers  and  eonfiessions.  Sir  Christopher  Blunt 
■aid,  Is  Sir  Wdter  Raleigh  there  f  Those  on  Ae 
scaffold  answered,  Yea.  "To  whom  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  spake  on  this  manner :] 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  thank  God  that  you  are 
present:  I  had  an  infinite  desire  to  speak  with  yon* 
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to  ask  your  forgiveness  ere  I  died,  both  for  the 
wrong  done  yoa,  Rnd  for  my  particular  ill  intent 
towfti^s  you :  I  beseech  you  forgive  me. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  answered,  That  he  most  nill- 
ingly  forgave  him,  and  besought  God  to  forgive  him, 
and  to  give  him  his  divine  comfort :  protesting  be- 
fore the  Lord,  That  whatsoever  Sir  Christopher 
Blunt  meant  towards  him,  for  his  part  he  never 
had  any  ill  intent  towards  him  :  and  farther  said  to 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  **  I  pray  yon  without  offence 
let  me  put  you  in  mind  that  you  have  been  esteemed, 
not  only  a  principal  provoker  and  persuader  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  nil  his  nndotiful  coorBes,  but  espe- 
cially an  adviser  in  that  which  hath  been  coniessed 
of  his  purpose  to  transport  a  great  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's army  out  of  Ireland  into  England,  to  land  at 
MiKord,  and  thence  to  turn  it  against  her  sacred 
person.  You  shall  do  well  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to 
satisfy  the  world."    To  which  he  answered  thus  : 

Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  patience,  I  will  deliver  a 
truth,  speaking  now  my  last,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
in  whose  mercy  I  trust,  [And  then  he  directed 
himself  to  my  lord  Gray  and  my  lord  Compton,  and 
the  rest  that  sat  on  horseback  near  the  scnfToId.^ 

When  I  was  brought  from  Reban  to  Dublin,  and 
lodged  in  the  castle,  his  lordship  and  the  earl  of 
Southampton  came  to  visit  me :  and  to  be  short,  he 
began  thus  plainly  with  me :  That  he  intended  to 
transport  a  choice  part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  into 
England,  and  land  them  in  "Wales,  at  Milford  or 
thereabouts;  and  so  secaring  his  descent  thereby, 
would  gather  such  other  forces  as  might  enable  him 
to  march  to  London.  To  which  I  protest  before  the 
Lord  God,  I  made  this  or  the  like  answer:  That  I 
would  that  night  consider  of  it;  which  I  did. 

And  the  next  day  the  earls  came  again :  I  told 
them.  That  rfuch  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous, so  would  it  cost  much  blood,  as  I  could  not 
like  of  it ;  besides  many  hazards,  which  at  this  time 
I  cannot  remember  unto  you,  neither  will  the  time 
permit  it.  But  1  rather  advised  him  to  go  over  him- 
self with  a  good  train,  and  make  sure  of  the  court, 
and  then  make  his  own  conditions. 

And  although  it  be  true,  that,  as  we  all  protested 
in  our  examinations  and  arrnignments,  we  never 
resolved  of  doing  hurt  to  her  Majesty's  person,  for 
in  none  of  our  consultations  was  there  set  down  any 
such  purpose;  yet,  I  know,  and  must  confess,  if  we 
had  failed  of  our  endti,  we  should,  rather  than  have 
been  disappointed,  even  have  drawn  blood  from  her- 
self. From  henceforward  he  dealt  no  more  with 
me  herein,  until  he  was  discharged  of  his  keeper  at 
Essex-house.  And  then,  he  again  asked  mine  ad- 
vice, and  disputed  the  matter  with  me  ;  but  resolved 
not.  I  went  then  inio  the  country,  and  before  he 
sent  for  me,  which  was  some  ten  days  before  his 
rebellion,  1  never  heard  more  of  the  matter.  And  : 
then  he  wrote  unto  me  to  come  up,  upon  pretence 
of  making  some  assurances  of  land,  and  the  like. 
I  will  leave  the  rest  unto  my  confessions,  giving  lo 
(hat  honourable  lord  admiral,  and  worthy  Mr.  Se- 
cretary, to  whom  I  beseech  you.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
commend  me ;  I  can  requite  their  favonrable  and 
charitable  deling  with  me,  with  nonght  else  but 


my  prayers  for  them.  And  I  beseech  God  of  bis 
mercy,  to  save  and  preserve  the  queen,  who  hath 
given  comfort  to  my  sool,  in  that  1  hear  she  hath 
forgiven  me  all,  but  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which 
I  most  worthily  deserved,  and  do  most  willingly  em- 
brace; and  hope  that  God  will  have  mercy^  and 
compassion  on  me,  who  have  offended  him  as  many 
ways  as  ever  sinful  wretch  did.  I  have  led  a  lire 
80  far  from  his  precepts,  as  no  sinner  more.  God 
forgive  it  me,  and  forgive  me  my  wicked  thoagfats, 
my  licentious  Hfe,  and  this  right  arm  of  mine,  which, 
I  fear  me,  hath  drawn  blood  in  this  last  aetim. 
And  I  beseech  you  all  bear  witness,  that  I  die  a 
catholic,  yet  so,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  only  by  the 
death  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  by  his  merite,  not 
ascribing  any  thing  to  mine  own  works.  And  T  trust 
you  are  all  good  people,  and  your  prayers  may  profit 
me.  Farewefl,  my  worthy  lord  Gray,  and  my  lord 
Compton,  and  to  you  all ;  God  send  you  both  to 
live  long  in  honour.  1  will  desire  to  say  a  few 
prayers,  and  embrace  my  death  most  willingly. 

With  that  he  turned  from  the  rail  towards  the 
executioner  ;  and  the  minister  offering  to  speak  with 
him,  he  came  again  to  the  rail,  and  besought  that 
hts  conscience  might  not  be  troubled,  for  he  was 
resolved ;  which  he  desired  fnr  God's  wke.  Where- 
npon  commandment  was  given,  that  the  minister 
should  not  interrupt  him  any  farther.  After  which 
he  prepared  himself  to  the  block,  and  so  died  very 
manfnlly  and  resolutely. 


jin  Abstract  out  of  the  Earl  of  E»gez*»  CmfeMtim 
under  his  own  hand. 

Upon  Saturday  the  twenty-first  of  Febrnary,  after 
the  late  earl  of  Essex  had  desired  us  to  come  to  him, 
as  well  to  deliver  his  knowledge  of  those  treasons, 
which  he  had  formerly  denied  at  the  bar,  as  also  to 
recommend  his  hnmble  and  earnest  request,  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  pleased,  ont  of  her  grace  and 
favour,  to  suffer  him  to  die  privately  in  the  Tower; 
he  did  marvellous  earnestly  desire,  that  we  would 
suffer  him  to  speak  onto  Cuffe  his  secretary :  against 
whom  he  vehemently  complained  unto  ns,  to  have 
been  a  principal  instigator  to  these  violent  courses 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Wherein  he  protested 
that  he  chiefly  desired  that  he  might  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  nob  the  only  persuader  of  those  great 
offences  which  they  had  committed  ;  but  that  BtaD% 
Cuffe,  Temple,  besides  those  other  persons  who 
were  at  the  private  conspiracy  at  Drnry-house,  to 
which,  though  these  three  were  not  called,  yet  they 
were  privy,  had  most  malicious  and  bloody  purposes 
to  subvert  the  slate  and  government;  which  conM 
not  have  been  prevented,  if  his  project  had  gone 
forward. 

This  request  being  granted  him,  and  Cuffe  brought 
before  him,  he  there  directly  and  vehemently 
charged  him ;  and  among  other  speeches  ased  these 
words  :  "  Henry  Cuffe,  call  to  God  for  mercy,  and 
to  the  queen,  and  deserve  it  by  declaring  truth. 
For  I,  that  must  now  prepare  for  another  world, 
have  resolved  to  deal  clearly  witfi  God  and  the  wortd: 
and  must  needs  say  this  to  yon  t  Yon  have  been  one 
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of  the  efaiefrat  imUgalon  of  me  to  all  these  mj  dis- 

connes  into  which  I  have  fellen.'* 

Tcittflcd  by  TBO.  lonroN,  c.  & 
THa  BUCKBDUT, 
ROmNaHAH, 
CRCIL. 


The  Sari  of  Bttex  hU  Cm/etnon  to  thrtt  Minit- 
ttrtf  ickm«  namu  are  underwritten,  the  25/A  o/ 
February,  1600. 

Tbs  late  earl  of  Sssex  thanked  God  moat  heartily, 
that  he  had  giveo  him  a  deeper  insight  into  hit 
offence,  being  lony  be  had  ao  stood  upcm  his  jnsti- 
fication  at  his  anaignmoi^  fin-  he  wu  sinee  Uiat 
become  another  man. 

He  thanked  God  that  his  eoom  was  so  prevented  f 
Sor  if  his  project  bad  ukeu  eflfeet,  Ood  Imom,  said 
be,  wliat  harm  it  had  wrought  in  the  realm. 

He  hnmUy  diankcd  her  Majesty,  Aat  he  shoold 


die  in  so  private  n  manner,  lest  the  acclamation  of 
the  people  might  have  been  a  temptation  unto  him. 
To  which  he  added,  that  all  popularity  and  trust 
in  man  was  vain :  the  experience  whereof  himself 
had  felt 

He  acknowledged  with  thankfulness  to  God,  that 
he  was  thus  justly  spewed  out  of  the  realm. 

He  publicly  in  his .  prayer  and  protestation,  as 
also  privately,  aggravated  the  detestation  of  bis  of- 
fence ;  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of  fiiem  that 
were  present  at  the  execution,  he  exaggerated  it 
with  fbur  epithets,  desiring  God  to  forgive  him  his 
great,  bis  bloody,  his  crying,  and  his  infectious  sin: 
which  wnd  infections  he  privately  had  explained 
to  us,  that  it  was  a  leprosy  that  had  infected  ftv  and 
near. 

THOMAS  HONFOttD, 
WILLIAM  BARLOW. 
ABDT  A8HT0M.  his  chsphu. 


THE  APOLOGY 
or 

SIR   FRANCIS  BACON, 

IR  CBBTAtR 

IMPUTATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  LATE  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 


TO  TU  BIOBT  nOMMJBABLB  BIB  VBBT  OOOD  lOBD 

THE  EARL  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 


It  may  please  your  good  lordship,  I  cannot  be 
ignorant,  and  onght  to  be  sensible  of  the  wrong 
which  I  sustain  in  common  speech,  as  if  I  bad  been 
blse  or  uDthankfhl  to  that  noble,  but  unfortunate 
earl,  the  earl  of  Essex :  and  for  satisfying  the  vul- 
gar sort,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  it ;  though  I  love 
a  good  name,  but  yet  as  an  handmaid  and  attend- 
ant of  honesty  and  virtue.  For  I  am  of  his  opinion 
that  said  pleasantly,  "  That  it  was  a  shame  to  him 
that  was  a  suitor  to  the  mistress  to  make  love  to 
the  waiting-woman  and  therefore  to  woo  or  court 
common  fame,  otherwise  than  it  foUowelh  on  honest 
courses,  I,  for  my  part,  find  not  myself  fit  or  dis- 
posed. But,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  worldly 
thing  that  concemelh  myself^  which  I  hold  more 
dear  than  the  good  opinion  of  certain  persons; 
among  which  there  is  none  I  would  more  willingly 
give  satisfaction  unto  than  to  your  lordship.  Firs^ 
beenuse  you  loved  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  partial  towards  me,  which  is  part  of  that 
I  denre !  next*  because  It  hath  ever  pleased  yon  to 
show  yourself  to  me  an  honoarable  frien^  and  so 
no  baseness  in  me  to  seek  to  satisfy  you :  and  lastly, 

rot.  1.  3  r 


because  I  know  yonr  lordship  is  excellently  grounded 
in  the  tme  mles  and  habits  of  duties  and  moralities, 
which  must  be  they  which  shall  decide  this  matter! 
wherein,  my  lord,  my  defence  needeth  to  be  but 
simple  and  brief;  namely,  that  whatsoever  I  did 
concerning  that  action  and  proceeding,  was  done  in 
my  duty  and  service  to  the  queen  and  the  state ;  in 
which  I  would  not  show  myself  false>hearted  nor 
faint-hearted,  for  any  man's  sake  living.  For  every 
honest  man  that  hath  his  heart  well  planted,  will 
forsake  his  king  rather  than  forsake  God,  and  for- 
sake his  friend  rather  than  forsake  his  king ;  and 
yet  will  forsake  any  earthly  commodity,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  in  some  cases,  rather  than  forsake 
his  friend.  I  hope  the  world  bath  not  forgotten 
these  degrees,  else  the  heathen  saying,  "  Amicus 
usque  ad  aras,"  shall  judge  them. 

And  if  any  man  shall  say,  I  did  officiously  intrude 
myself  into  that  business,  because  t  hod  no  ordinary 
place ;  the  like  may  be  said  of  all  the  business  in 
effisct  that  passed  the  hands  of  the  learned  counsel, 
either  of  states  or  revenues,  these  many  years, 
wherein  I  was  continniUly  used.  '  For,  as  your  lord- 
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ship  may  remember,  the  qneen  knew  her  strength 
so  well,  as  she  totdied  her  word  should  be  a  war- 
rant ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  choicest  princes 
before  her,  did  not  always  tie  her  trust  to  place, 
bnt  did  wmetime  divide  private  favour  from  t^ce. 
And  I  for  my  part,  though  1  was  not  so  unseen  in 
the  world,  but  I  knew  the  condition  was  subject  to 
envy  and  peril  j  yet  because  I  knew  again  she  was 
constant  in  her  favours,  and  made  an  end  where 
she  began ;  and  especially  because  she  upheld  me 
with  extraordinary  access,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  confidence  and  grace,  I  resolved  to  endure  it  in 
expectation  of  better.  But  my  scope  and  desire  is, 
that  your  lordship  would  I>e  pleased  to  have  the 
honourable  patience  to  know  the  troth,  in  some 
particularity,  of  all  that  passed  in  ^is  cause,  where- 
in I  had  any  part,  that  you  may  perceive  how 
honest  a  heart  I  ever  bare  to  my  sovereign,  and 
to  my  epuntry,  and  to  that  nobleman,  who  had  so 
well  deserved  of  me,  and  so  well  accepted  of  my 
deserving!,  whose  fortune  I  cannot  remember 
without  much  griefl  Bnt  for  any  action  of  mine 
towards  him,  there  is  nothing  that  passed  me  in 
my  life-time,  that  comcth  to  my  remembrance  with 
more  clearness,  and  less  check  of  conscience  :  for  it 
will  appear  to  your  lordship,  that  I  was  not  only 
not  opposite  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  bnt  that  I  did  oc- 
cupy  the  utmost  of  my  wits,  and  adventure  my  for- 
tune with  the  queen,  to  have  redintegrated  his,  and 
so  continued  faithfully  and  industriously,  till  his  last 
fatal  impatience,  for  so  I  will  call  it,  after  which  day 
there  was  not  time  to  work  for  him  :  though  the 
same,  my  aflfection,  when  it  could  not  work  on  the 
subject  proper,  went  to  the  next,  with  no  ill  effect 
towards  some  others,  who,  I  think,  do  rather  not 
know  it,  than  not  acknowledge  it.  And  this  I  will 
assure  your  lordship,  I  will  leave  nodiing  untdd, 
that  is  truth,  for  any  enemy  that  I  have,  to  add ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  I  mnst  reserve  much  which  makes 
for  me,  in  m^ny  respects  of  du^,  which  I  esteem 
above  my  credit :  and  what  I  have  here  set  down  to 
your  lordship,  I  protest,  as  I  hope  to  have  any  part 
in  God's  favour,  is  true. 

It  is  well  known,  bow  I  did  many  yesrs  since  dedi- 
cate my  travels  and  studies  to  the  use,  and  as  I  may 
term  it,  service  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  which,  I  pro- 
test before  God,  I  did  not,  making  election  of  him  as 
the  likeliest  mean  of  mine  own  advancement,  but  out 
of  the  humour  of  a  man,  that  ever  from  the  time  I 
had  any  use  of  reason,  whether  it  were  reading  upon 
good  books,  or  upon  the  example  of  a  good  father, 
or  by  nature,  I  loved  my  country  more  than  was 
answerable  to  my  fortune ;  and  1  held  at  that  time 
my  lord  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to 
the  state,  and  therefore  I  applied  myself  to  him  in 
a  manner  which  I  think  l^appeneth  rarely  among 
men :  for  I  did  not  only  labour  carefully  and  indns- 
triously  in  that  he  set  me  about,  whether  it  were 
matter  of  advice  or  otherwise,  but,  neglecting  the 
queen's  service,  mine  own  fortune,  and  in  a  sort  my 
vocation,  I  did  nothing  but  advise  and  ruminate  with 
myself,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  propositions 
and  memorials  of  any  thing  that  might  concern  his 
lonishtp's  honour,  fortune,  or  service.    And  when, 


not  long  after  I  entered  into  Hum  eoDCee,  mybiodier 
Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  came  from  beyond  the  seat, 
being  a  gentleman  whose  ability  the  worid  taketh 
knowledge  of  fm:  matters  of  state,  especially  foreign, 
I  did  likewise  knit  his  service  to  be  at  my  lord's 
disposing.  And  on  the  other  side,  1  must  and  will 
ever  acknowledge  my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  favour 
towards  me ;  and  last  of  all  his  liberahly,  baviDg 
infeoffed  me  of  land  which  f  sold  for  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Reynold  Nicholas,  which 
I  think,  was  m<ve  worth ;  and  that  at  such  a  time, 
and  nnth  so  kind  and  noble  circumstances,  ss  the 
mamier  was  as  much  as  the  matter ;  which,  though 
it  be  but  an  idle  digression,  yet  because  I  sm 
not  willing  to  be  short  in  commemoration  of  hii 
benefits,  I  will  presume  to  trouble  your  lordship 
wi&  relating  to  yon  the  manner  of  it  After  the 
queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's  place,  for 
the  which  his  lordship  had  been  a  long  ind 
earnest  suitor  on  my  behalf;  it  pleased  him  to  cone 
to  me  irom  Richmond  to  Twidinam  Pari^  and  bnke 
with  me,  and  said:  Mr.  Bacon,  the  queen  hsth 
denied  me  the  place  for  you,  and  hath  placed  sn- 
other ;  I  know  you  are  the  least  part  of  your  own 
n^atter,  but  you  fere  ill  because  you  have  chosen 
me  for  your  mean  and  dependence ;  you  have  spent 
your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters;  I  die,"  these 
were  his  very  words,  "  if  1  do  not  somewhat  towardi 
your  fortune,  yuu  shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece 
of  land  which  I  will  bestow  upon  you.'*  My  an- 
swer, I  remember,  was,  that  for  my  fortune  it  was 
no  great  matter ;  but  that  his  lordship's  offer  made 
me  call  in  mind  what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when  1 
was  in  France,  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  usurer  in  France,  because  he  had  turned 
all  his  estate  into  obligations :  meaning  that  he 
had  left  himself  nothing,  but  only  had  bound  nna- 
bers  of  persons  to  him.  "  Now,  my  lord,  said  I,  I 
would  not  have  yon  imitate  his  course,  nor  torn  yonr 
eslate  thus  by  great  gifts  into  oibUgationa,  for  yon 
win  find  many  had  debtors."  He  bade  me  take  no 
care  for  that,  and  pressed  it :  whereupon  I  ssid, 
"  My  lord,  1  see  I  must  be  your  homager,  imd  htM 
land  of  your  gift ;  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of 
doing  homage  in  law?  Always  it  is  with  a  saviag 
of  his  faith  to  the  king  and  his  other  lords  ;  and 
therefore,  my  lord,  said  I,  1  can  be  no  more  youn 
than  I  was,  and  it  must  be  wilh  the  ancient  savings : 
and  if  I  grow  to  be  a  rich  man,  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  give  it  back  again  to  some  of  your  unre- 
warded followers." 

But  to  return :  sure  I  am,  though  I  can  arrogate 
nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a  laithftil  remem- 
brancer to  his  lordship,  that  while  I  had  most  credit 
with  him  his  fortune  went  on  best :  and  yet  in  two 
maiu  points  we'  always  directly  and  ctmtradictorily 
differed,  which  I  will  mention  to  your  Icffdshipk  be- 
cause it  giveth  light  to  all  that  followed.  The  one 
was,  I  ever  set  this  down,  that  the  only  course  to  be 
held  with  the  queen,  was  by  obsequiousness  and 
observance :  and  I  remember  I  would  usually  en- 
gage confidently,  that  if  he  would  take  that  course 
constantly,  and  with  choice  of  good  particulars  lo 
express  it,  the  qneen  would  be  brought  in  time  to 
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Ahanieras'B  qnestion,  to  ask, "  What  shoald  be  done 
to  the  man  that  the  king  would  honour  P"  Meaning 
that  her  goodnew  was  wilhoat  limit,  where  there 
WAS  a  true  concnrreace  :  which  I  knew  in  her  na- 
tnre  to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
settled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be  brought  to 
nothing  bat  by  a  kind  of  neceasity  and  aathority  ; 
■nd  I  well  remember,  when  by  violent  courses  at 
any  time  he  had  got  his  will,  he  would  ask  me, 
**  Now,  Sir,  whose  principles  be  true  P"  And  I 
would  again  My  to  him ;  "  My  lord,  diese  courses 
be  like  to  hot  waten,  they  will  help  at  a  pang;  bnt 
if  yon  Me  them  yoo  shall  sptAl  the  stomach,  and 
yoa  shall  be  ftifn  itin  to  make  them  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  will  lessen  their 
(^MratioB;**  with  nnch  other  rariety,  wherewith  I 
osed  to  tench  that  string.  Another  point  was,  that, 
I  alwsys  vehemently  dissuaded  him  from  seeking 
greatness  by  a  military  dependence,  or  by  a  popular 
dependence,  as  that  which  would  breei^  in  the  queen 
jeriousy,  in  himself  presumption,  and  in  the  state 
perturbation :  and  I  did  nsaally  compare  them  to 
Icams's  two  wings,  which  were  joined  on  with  wax, 
and  would  make  him  venture  to  soar  too  high,  and 
then  fail  him  at  the  height  And  I  would  farther 
say  unto  him ;  "  My  lord,  stand  npon  two  feet,  and 
fly  not  upon  two  wings :  the  two  feet  are  the  two 
kinds  of  jostiee,  commntatiTe,  and  distributive ;  use 
yonr  greatneaa  for  advancing  of  merit  and  virtoe, 
and  vdieviBg  wrongs  and  burthens  i  yon  shall  need 
BO  other  art  or  fineaw  :**  bat  he  would  tell  me,  that 
opinion  came  not  from  my  mind,  bat  from  my  robe. 
Bat  it  is  very  true,  that  I.  that  never  meant  to 
inthral  myself  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  nor  any  other 
man,  more  than  stood  with  the  public  good,  did, 
though  f  coald  little  prevail,  divert  him  by  all 
means  possible  from  courses  of  the  wars  and  popu- 
larity :  for  I  saw  i^inly  the  queen  must  either  Uve 
or  die ;  if  she  lived,  then  the  times  would  be  as  in 
the  declination  of  an  old  prince ;  if  she  died,  the 
times  would  be  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  new ;  and 
that  if  his  lordship  did  rise  too  fest  in  these  courses, 
the  times  might  be  dangerous  for  him,  and  he  for 
them.  Nay,  I  remember,  I  was  thus  plain  with 
bim  npon  his  voyage  to  the  islands,  when  I  saw 
every  spring  pot  forth  such  actions  of  charge  and 
pnmwatioD,  that  I  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  when  I 
came  Ibat  onto  yon,  I  took  you  fbr  a  physician  that 
desired  to  care  the  diseases  of  the  state  i  bat  now  I 
doubt  you  will  be  like  those  physicians  which  can 
be  content  to  keep  their  patients  low,  because  they 
would  always  be  in  request."  Which  plainness  he 
nevertheless  took  very  well,  as  he  had  an  excellent 
ear,  and  was  patientissimus  veri,  and  assured  me  the 
case  of  the  realm  required  it :  and  I  think  this 
speech  of  mine,  and  the  like  renewed  afterwards, 
pricked  him  to  write  that  A^ogy  which  is  in 
many  men's  hands. 

But  this  diflerence  in  two  points  so  main  and  ma- 
terial, bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of 
(nivateness,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom  to 
commnnicftte  where  they  think  their  courses  not 
approved,  between  his  lordship  and  myself ;  so  as 
I  «w  not  called  nor  advised  widi  for  some  year  and 
2  F  2 


a  half  before  his  lordshii^s  going  into  Ireland,  as  in 
former  time  :  yet,  nevertheless,  touching  his  going 
into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him  expressly,  and  in  a  set 
manner,  to  desire  mine  opinion  and  counsel.  At 
which  time  I  did  not  only  dissuade,  but  protest 
against  his  going ;  telling  him  will}  as  much  vehe- 
mency  and  asseveration  as  1  could,  that  absence  in 
that  kind  would  exulcerate  the  queen's  mind,  whereby 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  himself  so 
as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment ;  nor  for  her  to 
carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  counte- 
nance :  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ill  for  him,  and 
ill  for  the  state.  And  because  I  would  omit  no  ar- 
gnmenl;  I  remember  I  stood  also  upon  the  difficulty 
of  the  action ;  setting  before  him  out  of  histories, 
that  Aie  Irish  was  such  an  enemy  as  the  ancient 
Gauls,  or  Britons,  or  Germans  were  i  and  that  ve 
saw  how  the  iloatans,  who  had  such  discipline  to 
govern  their  soldiers,  and  such  donatives  to  encou* 
rage  them,  and  the  whole  world  in  a  manner  to  levy 
them :  yet  when  they  came  to  deal  with  enemies, 
which  placed  their  felicity  only  in  liberty,  and  the 
sharpness  of  their  sword,  and  had  the  natural  ele- 
mental advantages  of  woods,  and  bogs,  and  hardness 
of  bodies,  they  ever  found  they  bad  their  hands  full 
of  them  I  and  therefore  concluded,  that  going  over 
with  such  expectation  as  he  did,  and  through  the 
churlishness  of  the  enterprise  not  lik£  to  answer  it, 
would  mightily  diminish  his  reputation :  and  many 
other  reasons  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any 
thing  in  my  lifetime  dealt  with  him  in  like  eamest- 
neM  by  speech,  by  writing,  and  by  all  the  means  I 
coald  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see  his  over- 
throw chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that  journey, 
as  it  is  possiUe  for  any  man  to  ground  a  judgment 
upon  future  contingents.  But  my  lord,  howsoever 
his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and  resolution  was 
shut  against  that  advice,  whereby  his  ruin  might 
have  been  prevented.  After  my  lord's  going,  I  saw 
then  how  true  a  prophet  1  was,  in  regard  of  the 
evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeeded  in  the 
queen's  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still  in  watch 
to  find  the  best  occasion  that  in  the  weakness  of  my 
power  1  could  either  take  or  minister,  to  pull  him 
out  of  the  fire,  if  it  had  been  possible :  and  not  long 
after,  methought  I  saw  someoverture  thereof,  which 
I  apprehended  readily }  a  particularity  which  I 
Uiink  to  be  known  to  very  few.  and  the  which  I  Ao 
the  rather  relate  unto  your  lordship,  because  I  hear 
it  should  be  talked,  that  while  my  lord  was  in  Ire- 
land I  revealed  some  matters  against  him,  or  I  can- 
not tell  what ;  which  if  it  were  not  a  mere  slander, 
as  the  rest  is,  but  had  any,  though  never  so  little, 
c(door,  was  surely  upon  this  occasion.  The  queen 
OTie  day  at  Nonesuch,  a  little,  as  I  remember,  before 
Cuffe's  coming  over,  where  I  attended  her,  showed 
a  passionate  distaste  of  my  lord's  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  as  if  they  were  unfortunate,  without  judg- 
ment, contemptuous,  and  not  without  some  private 
end  of  his  own,  and  all  that  might  be ;  and  was 
pleased,  as  she  spake  of  it  to  many  that  she  trusted 
least,  BO  to  foil  into  the  like  speech  with  me. 
Whereupon  I,  who  was  still  awake,  and  true  to  my 
groonds  which  I  thought  surest  fw  my  lord's  good, 
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said  to  this  effieet:  *•  Hadftin,  I  know  not  the 
particulon  of  estate,  and  I  knor  this,  that  princes' 
Botioiu  niut  have  no  abnipt  periods  or  eonclu- 
rims;  bat  otherwise  I  would  think*  that  if  you 
had  my  lord  of  Essex  here  with,  a  white  staff  in 
his  hand,  as  my  lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  con- 
tinued him  still  about  you  for  society  to  yourself, 
and  for  an  honour  and  ornament  to  your  attendance 
and  court  in  the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his 
right  element ;  for  to  discontent  him  as  you  do, 
and  yet  to  put  arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may 
be  a  kind  of  temptation  to  make  him  prove  cum- 
bersome and  unruly.  And  therefore  if  you  would 
imponere  bonam  clausulam,  end  send  for  him  and 
satisfy  him  with  honour  here  near  you,  if  your 
affairs,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,  will  permit  it,  I  think  were  the  best  way." 
Which  course  your  lordship  knoweth,  if  it  had 
been  taken,  then  all  had  been  well,  and  no  con- 
tempt in  my  lord's  coming  over,  nor  continnance  of 
these  jealousies,  which  that  emplt^ent  of  Ireland 
bred,  and  my  lord  here  in  his  former  greatness. 
Well,  the  next  news  that  1  heard  was,  that  my  lord 
was  come  over,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  his 
chamber  for  leaving  Ireland  without  the  queen's 
licence ;  this  was  at  Nonesuch,  where,  as  my  duty 
was,  I  came  to  his  lordship,  and  talked  with  him 
privately  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked 
mine  opinion  of  the  course  that  was  taken  with  him : 
I  told  him,  "My  lord,  'Nulwcula  est,  cito  transibit;' 
it  is  but  a  mist.  But  shall  I  tell  your  lordship,  it  is 
as  mists  are :  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may  perhaps  cause 
a  shower :  if  downwards,  it  will  cknr  up.  And 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it  so  as  yon  take 
away  by  all  means  all  nmbragea  and  distastes  from 
the  queen ;  and  especially  if  I  were  worthy  to  advise 
yoo,  as  I  have  been  by  yourself  thougli^  and  now 
your  qneation  imports  die  eontinouice  of  that 
opinion,  observe  three  points :  first,  make  not  this 
cessation  or  peace,  which  is  concluded  with  Tyrone, 
as  a  service  wherein  you  glory,  but  as  a  shuffling 
up  of  a  prosecution  which  was  not  very  fortunate. 
Next,  represent  not  to  the  queen  any  necessity  of 
estate,  whereby,  as  by  a  coercion  or  wrench,  she 
should  think  herself  enforced  to  send  you  back  into 
Ireland,  but  leave  it  to  her.  Thirdly,  seek  access 
importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportingly,  every 
way."  I  remember  my  lord  was  witling  to  hear 
me,  but  spake  very  few  words,  and  shsked  hia  head 
sometimes,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong ; 
bat,  sure  I  am,  he  did  just  contrary  in  eveiy  one  of 
these  three  pointa.  After  this,  during  the  while 
aince  my  lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's, 
I  came  divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to 
do,  about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business,  as 
is  well  known ;  by  reason  of  which  accesses,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  was  given 
out,  that  1  was  one  of  them  that  incensed  the  queen 
against  my  lord  of  Essex.  These  speeches  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  I  will  not  think,  that  they  grew  any  way 
from  her  Majesty's  own  speeches,  whose  memory  1 
will  ever  hoioar;  if  they  did,  she  is  with  God,  and 
•f  Misemm  est  ab  illii  ]«di,  de  qoiboa  non  poaiis 


queri."    But  I  must  give  this  teftimooy  to  my  lord 
Cecil,  that  one  time  in  his  house  at  the  Savoy  he 
dealt  with  me  directly,  and  said  to  me,  "  Consin, 
I  hear  it,  but  I  believe  it  not,  that  yon  aboDld  do 
some  ill  office  to  my  lord  of  Eases  i  for  my  part 
.  I  am  merely  passive,  and  not  active  in  this  ac- 
tion :  and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and 
I  lead  her  not;  my  lord  of  Essex  is  one  that  in 
nature  I  could  consent  with  as  well  as  with  any  one 
living ;  the  queen  indeed  is  my  sovereign,  and  I  am 
her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her,  and  the  aame 
course  I  would  wish  you  to  take."    Whereup<Mi  I 
satisfied  him  how  far  I  was  from  any  such  mind. 
And  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  men's 
inclinatifflis  are  opened  more  in  a  toy,  than  in  a 
serious  matter :  a  little  before  that  time,  being  aboot 
^Ihe  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her  Majesty  had  a 
purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at  Twicknam  Parit,  at 
which  time  I  had,  though  I  profess  not  to  be  a 
poet,  prepared  a  sonnet  directly  tending  and  alluding 
to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reeondlement  to  my  knd} 
which,  I  remember,  also  I  showed  to  a  great  penon, 
and  one  of  my  lorf  s  nearest  friends,  who  commended 
it.    This,  though  it  be  as  I  said  but  a  toy,  yet  it 
showed  plainly  in  what  spirit  I  proceeded ;  and  that 
1  was  ready  not  only  to  do  my  lord  good  offices,  but 
to  publish  and  declare  myself  for  him  :  and  never 
was  I  so  ambitious  of  any  thing  in  my  life-time,  as 
I  was  to  have  carried  some  token  or  favour  from  her 
Majesty  to  my  lord  i  using  all  the  art  I  had,  both  to 
procure  her  Majesty  to  send,  and  myself  to  be  the 
messenger.    For  as  to  the  former,  I  feared  not  to 
allege  to  her,  that  this  proceeding  toward  my  lord 
was  a  thing  towards  the  people  very  nnplansible; 
and  iherefm  wished  her  Majesty,  however  she  did, 
yet  to  discharge  herself  of  it,  and  lay  it  upon  others; 
and  therefore  that  she  would  intermix  her  proceed- 
ing with  B«tte  immediate  gracea  from  herself  that 
the  woild  might  take  knowledge  of  her  imneely 
nature  and  goodneaa,  lest  it  should  alienate  the 
hearts  of  her  people  from  her :  which  I  did  staad 
upon;  knowing  well  that  if  she  once  relented  to 
send  or  visit,  those  demonstrations  would  prove 
matter  of  substance  for  my  lord's  good.    Aod  to 
draw  that  emplc^ment  up<m  myself,  I  advised  her 
Majesty,  that  whensoever  God  should  move  her  to 
turn  the  light  of  her  favours  towards  my  lord,  to 
make  signification  to  him  thereof;  that  her  Majesty, 
if  she  did  it  not  in  person,  would  at  the  least  use 
some  such  mean  as  might  not  entitle  themselves  to 
any  part  of  the  thanks,  as  persons  that  were  thought 
mighty  with  her  to  work  her,  or  to  bring  her  about; 
but  to  use  tome  aoch  as  could  not  be  thought  but  a 
mere  conduit  of  her  own  goodness.    But  I  conid 
never  prevail  with  her,  though  1  am  persuaded  she 
saw  i^ainly  whereat  I  levelled;  and  she  plainly  had 
me  in  jealousy,  that  I  was  not  hers  entirely,  but  still 
had  inward  and  deep  respects  towards  my  lord, 
more  than  stood  at  that  time  with  her  will  and 
pleasure.    About  the  same  time  I  remember  an 
answer  of  mine  in  a  matter  which  had  some  affinity 
with  my  lord's  cause,  which  though  it  grew  from 
me,  went  afrer  aboot  in  others'  names.    For  her 
Majesty  being  mightily  laeensed  widi  that  book 
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which  wai  dedicated  to  my  lord  o(  Ectex,  being  a 
•t«7  of  the  first  year  taking  Henry  IV.  thinking  it 
a  aeditioas  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  head 
bddneaa  and  &etitni,  Bud,  She  had  an  opinion  that 
there  was  treason  in  and  asked  me  it  I  eoiild  not 
6nd  any  places  in  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 
case  of  treason :  whereto  t  nnswered  i  For  treason 
stinly  I  found  none,  but  for  felony  very  many. 
And  when  her  Majesty  hastily  asked  me,  Wherein  P 
I  told  her,  the  author  had  committed  very  apparent 
theft ;  for  he  had  taken  most  of  the  sentences  of  Cor- 
oehus  Tacitus,  and  translated  them  into  English,  and 
pot  them  into  his  text.  And  another  time  when  the 
qoeen  would  not  be  persoaded  that  it  was  his  writing 
whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more 
mischievous  author ;  and  said  with  great  indignation, 
That  she  would  have  him  racked  to  produce  his 
author :  I  replied ;  **  Nay»  madam,  he  is  a  doctor, 
never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style  t  let  him  have 
pen,  ink,  and  p^wr,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  en- 
joiiwd  to  continue  the  story  where  it  Inreakcth  off,  and 
I  will  nndertake  1^  collating  the  styles  to  judge  whe- 
ther he  were  the  author  or  no."  But  for  the  main 
natter,  sure  I  am,  when  the  qoeen  at  any  time  asked 
mine  opinion  of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one  tenour 
■aid  unto  her;  That  they  were  faults  which  the 
law  might  term  contempts ;  because  they  were  the 
transgressions  of  her  particular  directions  and  in- 
structions: but  then  what  defence  might  be  made 
of  them,  in  regard  of  the  great  interest  the  person 
had  in  her  Majesty's  favour }  in  regard  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  place,  and  the  ampleness  of  his  commis- 
sion ;  in  regard  of  the  nature  of  the  buainess,  being 
aclitm  of  war,  which  in  common  cases  cannot  be 
tied  to  strictness  of  instmctims  t  in  regard  of  the 
distance  of  the  place,  having  also  a  sea  between, 
that  his  demands  and  her  conunands  must  be  subject 
to  wind  and  weiUher;  in  regard  of  a  council  of  state 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  at  his  back  to  avov^  his 
actions  upon ;  and  lastly,  in  regard  of  a  good  in- 
tention that  he  would  allege  for  himself)  which, 
I  toM  her,  in  some  religions  was  held  to  be  a  nut- 
fieient  dispensation  for  God's  commandments,  much 
more  for  princes :  in  all  these  regards,  I  besought 
her  Majesty  to  be  advised  again  and  again,  how 
she  brought  the  cause  into  any  public  question. 
Nay,  I  went  farther ;  for  I  told  her,  my  lord  was 
an  eloquent  and  well-spdten  man ;  and  besides  his 
claqoeocc  of  nature  or  art,  he  had  an  eloquence  of 
accident  which  passed  them  both,  which  was  the 
pity  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers ;  and  therefore, 
that  when  he  should  come  to  his  answer  for  himself, 
I  doubted  his  words  would  have  so  unequal  a  pas- 
sage above  theirs  that  should  charge  him,  as  would 
not  be  for  her  Mi^esty's  honour ;  and  therefore 
wished  the  conclusion  might  be,  that  they  might 
wrap  it  up  privately  between  themselves;  and  that 
■he  would  reatwe  my  lord  to  his  former  attendance, 
with  fome  addition  of  honour  to  take  away  disc<m- 
tent  But  this  I  will  never  deny ;  that  I  did  show 
no  approbation  generally  of  his  being  sent  back 
again  into  Ireland,  both  because  it  would  have  carried 
a  repugnancy  with  my  former  disceurse,  and  because 
1  was  in  mine  own  hieart  fiilly  pcfsoaded  that  it  was 


not  good,  either  for  the  queen,  or  for  the  state,  or 
for  himself:  and  yet  I  did  not  dissuade  it  neither, 
but  left  it  ever  as  locus  luhricus.  For  this  particu- 
larity I  do  well  remember,  that  after  your  lordship 
was  named  for  the  place  in  Ireland,  and  not  long 
before  your  going,  it  pleased  her  Majesty  at  White- 
hall to  spenk  to  me  of  that  nomination  :  at  which 
lime  I  said  to  her;  "  Surely,  madam,  if  you  mean 
not  to  employ  my  lord  of  Essex  thither  again,  your 
Majesty  cannot  make  a  better  choice;"  and  was 
going  on  In  show  some  reason,  and  her  Majesty 
interrupted  me  with  great  passion:  "Essex!"  said 
she ;  "  whensoever  I  send  Essex  back  again  into 
Ireland,  I  will  marry  you,  claim  it  of  me."  Where- 
unto  I  said ;  "  Well,  madam,  I  will  release  that 
contract,  if  his  going  be  for  the  good  of  your  state." 
Immediately  after  the  queen  had  thought  of  a-course^ 
which  was  also  executed,  to  have  somewhat  published 
in  the  Ster-chamber,  for  the  satisfaciioa  of  the 
world,  touching  my  lord  of  Essex  his  restraint,  and 
my  lord  not  to  be  called  to  it ;  but  oecasicm  to  he 
taken  by  reason  of  some  libels  then  dispersed : 
which  when  her  Majesty  propounded  unto  me,  I 
was  utterly  against  it :  and  told  her  plainly^  That 
the  people  would  say,  that  my  lord  was  wounded 
upon  his  back,  and  that  Justice  had  her  balance 
taken  from  her,  which  ever  consisted  of  an  accusa- 
tion and  defence ;  with  many  other  quick  and  signi- 
ficant terms  to  that  purpose :  insomuch  that,  I  re- 
member, I  said,  that  my  lord  in  foro  tama,  was  too 
hard  for  her;  and  therefore  wished  her,  as  I  had 
done  before,  to  wrap  it  up  privately.  And  certainly 
I  offended  her  at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with 
me:  for  I  call  to  mind,  that  both  the  Christmas, 
Lent,  and  Easter  term  following,  though  I  came 
divers  limes  to  her  upon  law  business,  yet  methought 
her  Ace  and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open  to 
me  as  it  was  at  the  first.  And  she  did  directly 
charge  me,  that  I  was  absent  that  day  at  the  Star- 
chamber,  which  was  very  true ;  but  I  alleged  some 
indisposition  of  body  to  excuse  it ;  and  during  all 
the  time  aforesaid,  there  was  altum  silenrium  from 
her  to  me  touching  my  lord  of  Essex's  causes. 

But  towards  the  end  of  Easter  term  her  Majesty 
brake  with  me,  and  told  me.  That  she  had  found  my 
words  true :  for  that  the  proceeding  in  the  Star- 
chamber  had  done  no  good,  but  rather  kindled 
factions,  bruits  as  she  termed  them,  than  quenched 
them ;  and  therefore,  that  she  was  determined  now, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  to  proceed  against 
my  lord  in  the  Star-chamber  by  an  information  Ore 
tenus,  and  to  liave  my  lord  brought  to  his  answer: 
howbeit,  she  said,  she  would  assure  me,  that  what- 
soever she  did  should  be  towards  my  lord  "  ad 
cnstigationeB,  et  non  ad-  destructioncm ;"  as  in- 
deed die  had  often  repeated  the  aame  [iirase  be- 
fore :  whereimto  I  said,  to  the  end  utterly  to  divert 
her,  "  Madam,  if  you  will  have  me  speak  to  you 
in  this  argument,  I  must  speak  to  yon  as  Friar 
Bacon's  head  spake,  that  said  first,  Time  is  i  and 
then,  Time  was ;  and  Time  wiU  never  be :  for 
certainly,  said  I,  it  is  now  far  too  lale,  the  matter  is 
coM  and  hath  taken  too  much  wind."  Whereat  she 
seemed  again  offended,  and  roee  from  me ;  and  that 
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resolution  for  a  while  continaed:  and  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  Midsummer  term,  I  attending  her,  and 
finding  her  settled  in  that  resolalion,  which  I  heard 
of  also  otherwise,  she  falling  upon  the  like  speech ; 
it  is  true,  that  seeing  no  other  remedy,  I  said  to  her 
slightly,  "  Why,  madam,  if  you  will  needs  have  a 
proceeding,  you  were  best  have  it  in  some  such  sort 
as  Ovid  spake  of  bis  mistress ;  *  est  aliquid  luce  pa- 
tente  minus  (*  to  make  a  council-table  matter  of  it, 
and  there  an  end:"  which  speech  again  she  seemed 
to  take  in  ill  part;  but  yet  I  think  it  did  good  at 
that  time,  and  helped  to  divert  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding by  information  in  the  Star-chamber.  Never- 
theless, afterwards  it  pleased  her  to  make  a  more 
solemn  matter  of  the  proceeding;  and  some  few  days 
after,  an  order  was  give  that  the  matter  shoold  be 
heard  at  York-honse,  before  an  assembly  of  counsel- 
lors, peers,  and  judges,  and  some  audience  of  men  of 
quality  to  be  admitted :  and  then  did  some  principal 
counsellors  send  for  us  of  the  learned  coimsel,  and 
notify  her  Majesty's  pleasure  unto  us ;  save  that  it 
was  said  to  me  openly  one  of  them,  that  her 
Majesty  was  not  yet  resolved  whether  she  would 
have  me  forborne  in  the  business  or  no.  And  here- 
upon might  arise  that  other  sinister  and  untrue 
speech*  that,  I  hear,  is  raised  t>f  me,  hov  I  was  a 
suitor  to  be  used  against  my  lord  of  Essex  at  that 
time :  for  it  is  very  true,  that  I  that  knew  well  what 
had  passed  between  the  queen  and  me,  and  what  oc- 
casion I  had  given  her  both  of  distaste  and  distrust, 
in  crossing  her  disposition,  by  standing  stedfastly 
for  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  suspecting  it  also  to  be  a 
stratagem  arising  from  some  particular  emulation,  I 
writ  to  her  two  or  three  words  of  compliments,  sig- 
nifying to  her  Majesty,  "  That  if  she  would  be 
pleased  to  spare  me  in  my  lord  of  Essex's  cause, 
out  of  the  consideration  she  took  of  my  obliga- 
tion towards  him,  I  should  reckon  it  for  one  of  her 
greatest  fovonrs ;  but  otherwise  desiring  her  Ma^ 
jesiy  to  think  that  1  knew  ihe  degrees  of  duties  i 
and  that  no  particular  obligation  whatsoever  to  any 
subject  could  supplant  or  weaken  that  entireness  of 
duty  that  I  did  owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service." 
And  this  was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  re- 
spect no  man  that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted : 
but  nevertheless  I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it ;  for  I 
judged  that  day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any 
bitterness  or  harshness  between  the  queen  and  my 
lord :  and  therefore,  if  I  declared  myself  fully  ac- 
cording to  her  mind  at^that  time,  which  could  not 
do  my  lord  any  manner  of  prejudice,  I  should  keep 
my  credit  with  her  ever  after,  whereby  to  do  my 
lord  service.  Hereupon  the  next  news  that  I  heard 
was,  that  we  were  all  sent  for  again  ;  and  that  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  was,  we  all  should  have  parts  in 
the  business ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  distribution 
of  our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set 
forth  some  undutiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving 
occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditions  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him, 
which  was  the  book  before  mentioned  of  king  Henry 
IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allotment,  ai^ 
said  to  their  lordships,  That  it  was  an  oM  matter, 
and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with  the  rest  of  the 


charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland :  and  therefore, 
that  I  having  been  wraiged  by  bruits  before,  this 
would  expose  me  to  them  more ;  and  it  would  be 
said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own  tales.  It  was 
answered  again  with  good  show,  That  becanae  it 
was  considered  how  I  stood  Hed  to  my  lord  of  Essex, 
therefore  that  part  was  thought  fittest  for  me,  which 
did  him  least  hurt )  for  that  whereu  all  the  reatwas 
mattn  of  charge  and  aeeusation,  this  only  was  but 
matter  of  caveat  and  admonition.  Wherewith  thoogh 
I  was  in  mine  own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I 
knew  well  a  man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  some 
faults,  than  admonished  of  some  others  :  yet  the 
conclusion  binding  upon  the  queen's  pleasure  di- 
rectly, volens  nolens,  1  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me ;  which  part,  if  in  the  delivery  I 
did  handle  not  tenderly,  though  no  man  before  me 
did  in  so  clear  terms  free  my  lord  from  all  disloyalty 
as  I  did,  that,  your  lordship  knowetb,  must  be  aaerib- 
ed  to  the  superior  duty  I  did  owe  to  the  queen's 
fiime  and  honour  in  a  public  proceeding,  and  paitiy 
to  the  intention  I  had  to  uphold  myself  in  credit  and 
strength  with  the  queen,  the  better  to  be  able  to  do 
my  lord  good  offices  a^rwards :  for  as  aoon  aa  this 
day  was  part,  I  lost  no  time ;  bat  the  very  next  day 
following,  as  I  remember,  I  attended  her  Uajesty. 
fully  resolved  to  try  and  put  in  ure  my  utmoat  en- 
deavoar,  so  far  as  I  in  my  weakness  could  give  fur* 
therance,  to  bring  my  lord  again  speedily  into  court 
and  bvonr;  and  knowing,  as  I  supposed  at  least,  how 
the  queen  was  to  be  used,  1  thought  that  to  make 
her  conceive  that  the  matter  went  well  then,  was  the 
way  to  make  her  leave  off  there ;  and  I  remember 
well,  I  said  to  her,  "  You  have  now,  madam,  ob- 
tained victory  over  two  things,  which  the  greatest 
princes  in  the  worid  cannot  at  their  wills  snbdne ; 
the  one  is  over  fame;  the  other  is  over  a  great 
mind :  for  surely  the  world  is  now,  I  hope,  reason- 
ably' well  satisfied ;  and  for  my  Ica^  he  did  show 
that  humiliation  towards  your  Majesty,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded he  was  never  in  his  life-time  more  fit  for 
your  Majesty's  favour  than  he  is  now:  therefore  if 
your  Majesty  will  not  mar  it  1^  lingering,  but  give 
over  at  the  best,  and  now  you  have  made  so  good  a 
full  point,  receive  him  again  with  tenderness,  I  shall 
then  think,  that  all  that  is  past  is  for  the  beat" 
Whereat,  I  remember,  she  took  exceeding  great 
contentment,  and  did  often  iterate  and  put  me  in 
mind,  that  she  had  ever  said.  That  her  proceedings 
should  be  ad  reparationem,  and  not  ad  ruinam  ;  as 
who  saith,  that  now  was  the  time  I  should  well  per- 
ceive, that  that  saying  of  hers  should  prove  true. 
And  farther  she  willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  all 
that  passed  that  day,  I  obeyed  her  commandment, 
and  within  some  few  days  after  bronght  her  agani 
the  narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two 
several  afternoons :  and  when  I  came  to  that  part 
that  set  forth  my  lord's  own  anawer,  which  was  my 
principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  in  mind*  that  aSie  was 
extraordinarily  moved  with  it,  in  kindness  and  re- 
lenting tovaids  my  lord ;  and  told  me  afterwards, 
speaking  bow  well  I  bad  exi«Msed  my  lord'a  part, 
That  she  perceived  old  love  would  not  easily  be 
forgotten :  whereunto  I  answered  suddenly,  Art  I 
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hoped  the  meant  that  by  herself.  But  in  e<HKlnsi(» 
I  did  advise  her,  That  now  she  had  taken  a  repre> 
imtatton  of  the  matter  to  herself,  that  she  would  let 
it  go  no  fiirther:  "  For.  madam,"  said  I«  "  the  fire 
blueth  well  alreadjr,  what  should  you  tumble  it  ? 
And  besides,  it  mny  please  you  to  keep  a  conveni- 
ence with  yoarself  in  this  case ;  for  since  yoar  ex- 
press direction  was,  there  should  be  no  register  nor 
clerk  to  take  this  sentence,  nor  no  record  or  memo- 
rial made  up  of  the  proceeding,  why  should  yon  now 
do  that  popularly,  which  you  would  not  admit  to  be 
done  judicially  P"  Whereupon  she  did  agree  that 
that  writing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  I  think 
there  were  not  five  persons  that  ever  saw  it.  But 
from  this  time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of 
that  summer,  while  the  court  was  at  N<mesneh  and 
Oatlands,  1  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take  and 
gire  occasions  for  my  lord's  redintegratttm  in  his 
fortmies :  which  my  intention  I  did  also  signify  to 
my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his  liberty ; 
whereby  I  might  without  peril  of  the  queen*8  in- 
dignation write  to  him  i  and  having  received  from 
his  lordship  a  eoarteoos  and  loving  acceptation  of 
my  good  will  and  endeavours,  I  did  apply  it  in  all 
my  accesses  to  the  queen,  which  were  very  many 
at  that  time :  and  purposely  sought  and  wrought 
npon  other  variable  pretences,  but  only  and  chiefly 
for  that  purpose.  And  on  the  other  side,  1  did 
not  forbear  to  give  my  lord  from  time  to  time 
ftithfiil  advertisement  what  I  found,  and  what  1 
wished.  And  I  drew  for  him,  by  his  appointment, 
some  letters  to  her  Majesty;  which  though  I  knew 
well  his  lordship's  gift  and  style  was  far  better  than 
mine  own,  yet,  becnose  he  reqmred  it,  alleging, 
Aat  by  his  long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a 
stranger  to  the  queen's  present  conceits,  I  waa  ready 
to  perform  it :  and  sore  I  am,  that  for  the  apace  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months,  it  prospered  so  wdl,  as  I 
expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attendance. 
And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the  queen,  nor 
more  made  of,  than  when  I  spake  fullest  and  bold- 
est for  him ;  In  which  kind  the  particulars  were 
exceeding  many ;  whereof,  for  an  example,  I  will 
remember  to  your  lordship  one  or  two.  As  at  one 
time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  Majesty  was  speaking  of  a 
fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  ease  my 
brother  of  his  gout,  and  asked  me  how  it  went  for- 
ward :  and  I  told  her  Majesty,  That  at  the  first  he 
received  good  by  it ;  but  aifter  in  the  course  of  his 
cure  he  found  himself  at  a  stay,  or  rather  worse : 
the  queen  said  again,  "  I  will  tell  you,  Bacon,  the 
error  of  it:  the  manner  o!  these  physicians,  and 
especially  these  empirics,  is  to  continue  one  kind  of 
nedieinei  which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to 
draw  out  the  ill  hnmonr  t  bn^  after,  they  have  not 
the  diseretion  to  ebange  the  medicine,  but  ap^y 
atm  drawing  nedieines,  when  they  should  rather 
hitend  to  cure  and  corroborate  the  part."  '*  Good 
Lord!  madam,"  said  T,  "  how  wisely  and  aptly  can 
yon  speak  and  discern  of  physic  ministered  to  the 
body,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  the  like  oeca- 
lioa  of  physic  ministered  to  the  mind :  as  now  in 
the  case  of  my  lord  of  Essex  your  princely  word 
ner  was,  that  yon  intended  ever  to  reform  his  mmd, 


and  not  ruin  hia  fortune :  I  know  well  you  cannot 
but  think  that  you  have  drawn  die  humour  suffi- 
ciently I  and  therefore  it  were  more  than  time,  and  it 
were  but  for  donbt  of  mortifying  or  exulceratiug, 
that  you  did  apply  and  minister  strength  and  com- 
fort unto  him :  for  these  same  gradations  of  yours 
are  fitter  to  corrupt  than  correct  any  mind  of  great- 
ness." And  another  time  I  remember  she  told  me 
for  news,  That  my  lord  had  written  unto  her  some 
very  dutiful  letters,  and  that  she  had  been  moved  by 
them ;  and  when  she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  she  found  it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a 
suit  for  the  renewing  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines. 
Whereunto  I  replied,  *'  0  madam,  how  doth  your 
Majesty  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  stand  well  together,  which  indeed  nature 
hath  planted  in  all  creatures!  For  there  are  but 
two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection,  the 
other  towards  preservation;  that  to  perfection,  as 
the  iron  tendeth  to  die  loadstone  i  that  to  preser- 
vation, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake  or 
prop  that  stands  by  itj  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And  therefore,  madam, 
you  must  distinguish :  my  lord's  desire  to  do  you 
service  is,  as  to  his  perfection,  that  which  he  thinks 
himself  to  be  born  for ;  whereas  his  desire  to  obtain 
this  thing  of  yon,  is  but  for  a  sustentation." 

And  not  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  many  other 
particulars  like  unto  these,  it  was  at  the  self-same 
time  that  I  did  draw,  with  my  lord's  privity,  and  by 
his  appointment,  two  letters,  the  one  written  as 
from  my  brother,  the  other  as  an  answer  returned 
from  my  lord,  both  to  be  by  me  in  secret  manner 
showed  to  the  queen,  which  it  pleaded  my  lord  very 
strangely  to  mention  at  the  bar;  the  scope  of  which 
were  hot  to  represent  and  picture  forth  unto  her 
Majesty  my  lord's  mind  to  be  such,  as  I  knew  her 
Majesty  would  foinest  have  bad  it :  whieh  letters 
whosoever  shall  see,  for  they  cannot  now  be  retracted 
or  altered,  being  by  reason  of  my  brother's  or  his 
lordshii^B  servants'  delivery  long  since  come  into 
divera  hands,  let  him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew 
the  queen,  and  do  remember  those  times,  whether 
they  were  not  the  labours  of  one  that  sought  to 
bring  the  queen  about  for  my  lord  of  Essex  his 
good.  The  truth  is,  that  the  issue  of  all  his  dealing 
grew  to  this,  that  the  queen,  by  some  slackness  of 
my  lord's,  as  I  imagine,  hked  him  worse  and  worse, 
and  grew  more  incensed  towards  him.  Then  she 
remembering  belike  the  continual,  and  incessant, 
and  confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held 
on  my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me, 
and  for  the  space  of,  at  least,  three  months,  which 
was  between  M  ichaelmas  and  New-year's-tide  follow- 
ing, would  not  so  much  «•  look  on  me,  but  turned 
away  frmn  me  with  ei^ress  and  porpose-like  discoun- 
tenance wheresoever  she  saw  me  t  and  at  such  lime 
as  I  desired  to  apeak  with  her  about  law-business, 
ever.sent  me  forth  very  slight  refusals,  insomuch  as  it 
is  most  true,  that  immediately  after  New-year's-tide  I 
desired  to  speak  with  her,  and  being  admitted  to  her, 
I  dealt  with  her  plainly ;  and  said,  "  Ma<1nm,  1  see  you 
withdraw  your  favour  from  me,  and  now  I  have  lost 
many  friends  for  your  sake,  I  shall  lose  you  too:  you 
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have  put  me  like  one  of  those  tiist  the  Freochmen  call 
enbnt  perdns,  that  aerre  od  foot  before  horaemen ; 
ao  have  you  put  me  into  matters  of  envy  without 
place,  or  withont  strength  i  and  I  know  at  chess  a 
pawn  before  the  king  is  ever  much  played  opon ;  a 
great  many  lore  me  not,  because  fliey  think  I  have 
been  against  my  lord  of  Essex ;  and  yon  love  me 
not;  beeanse  yon  know  I  hare  been  for  him ;  yet 
will  I  never  repent  me,  that  I  have  dealt  in  simpli- 
city of  heart  towards  yoa  both,  without  respect  of 
cautions  to  myself ;  and  therefore  ^rirus  vidensque 
pereo :  if  I  do  break  my  neck,  I  shall  do  it  in  a 
manner  as  Master  Dorington  did  it,  which  walked 
on  the  battlements  of  the  charch  many  days, 
and  took  a  view  and  survey  where  he  should 
fall.  And  so,  madam,  said  I,  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  overthrow ;  only 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  so  much,  that  you  may 
know  that  it  was  faith  and  not  folly  that  brought 
me  into  it,  and  so  I  will  [my  for  you."  Upon 
which  speeches  of  mine  uttered  with  some  passion, 
it  is  true  her  Majesty  was  eneedingly  moved ;  and 
aeennulated  a  numlwr  of  kind  and  gracious  wtHrds 
npon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest  upon  this,  Gratia 
mea  mMat,  and  a  nnmber  of  other  sensible  and 
tender  words  and  deuHMUtrations,  such  as  mora 
eould  not  be }  bat  as  touching  my  lord  of  Essex,  ne 
Terbum  quidem.  Whereupon  I  departed,  resting 
then  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter; 
as  that,  that  I  saw  would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be 
able  to  do  him  any  good.  And  thus  I  made  mine 
own  peace  with  mine  own  confidence  at  that  time ; 
and  this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  her  Majesty  before 
the  eighth  of  February,  which  was  the  day  of  my 
lord  of  Essex  his  misfortune ;  after  which  time,  for 
that  I  performed  nt  the  bar  in  my  public  service, 
your  lordship  knowetfa,  hy  the  rales  of  duty,  that  I 
was  to  do  it  honestly,  and  without  prevarication; 
but  for  any  putting  myself  into  it,  I  protest  bef(M« 
God,  I  never  moved  either  the  queen,  or  any  person 
living,  concerning  my  being  used  in  the  service, 
either  of  evidence  or  examination :  but  it  was  merely 
laid  upon  me  with  the  rest  of  my  fellows.  And  for 
the  time  which  passed,  I  mean  between  the  arraign- 
ment and  my  lord's  suffering,  I  well  remember  I 
was  hot  once  with  the  queen,  at  what  time,  though 
I  durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord  aa  things  then 
stood,  yet  generally  I  did  both  commend  her  Ma- 
jesty's mercy,  terming  it  to  her  as  an  excellent  balm 
that  did  continually  distil  from  her  sovereign  hands, 
and  made  an  excellent  odour  in  the  senses  of  her 
people ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  took  hardiness  to 
extenuate,  not  the  fact,  for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the 
danger,  telling  her,  that  if  some  base  or  cruel-minded  : 
persons  had  entered  into  such  an  acticm,  it  might 
have  caused  much  blood  and  combustion :  but  it  ap- 
peared well,  they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to 
play  the  mUefectors  i  and  tome  other  words  which 
I  now  omit.  And  as  fiw  the  rest  of  the  carriage  of 
myself  in  that  service,  I  have  many  hoioarable 
witnesses  that  can  tell,  that  the  next  day  after  my 
lord's  arraignment,  by  my  diligence  and  information 
touching  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  offenders,  six 
of  Bine  were  stayed,  which  otherwise  bad  been  at- 


tainted, I  bringing  their  lordships'  letter  for  their 
stay,  after  the  jury  was  sworn  to  pass  npon  them;  so 
near  it  went:  and  how  careful  I  was,  and  made  it 
my  part,  that  whosoever  was  in  trouble  about  that 
matter,  as  soon  as  ever  his  case  was  sufficiently 
known  and  defined  of,  might  not  eontinne  in  restraint, 
but  be  set  at  liberty  j  and  many  other  jfaxU,  which, 
I  am  well  aasnred  of,  stood  with  the  duty  of  an 
famest  man.  But  indeed  I  will  not  deny  for  the 
case  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  of  London,  the  queen  de- 
manding my  opinitm  of  it,  I  told  her,  I  thought  it 
was  as  hard  as  many  of  the  rest.  But  what  was  the 
reason  ?  Because  at  that  time  I  had  seen  only  hit 
accusation,  and  had  never  been  present  at  any  ex- 
amination of  his  ;  and  the  matter  so  standing,  I  bad 
been  very  untrue  to  my  service,  if  I  had  not  delivered 
that  opinion.  But  afterwards  upon  a  re-examination 
of  some  that  charged  him,  who  weakened  their  own 
testimony,  and  especially  hearing  himself  viva  voce, 
I  went  instantly  to  the  queen,  out  of  the  soundness 
of  my  conscience,  not  regarding  what  opinion  I  had 
formerly  delivered,  and  told  her  Majesty  I  was  satis* 
Bed  and  resolved  in  my  cooseience,  that  for  the  re- 
putation of  the  actim,  the  plot  was  to  conntnianee 
the  action  fiirther  by  bim  in  respect  of  his  idaee, 
than  they  had  indeed  any  interest  or  inteUigsaee 
wiA  him.  It  is  very  true  also^  about  that  time  her 
Majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen,  npon  that  which 
I  formerly  had  done  concerning  tlw  proceeding  at 
York-house,  and  likewise  upon  some  other  declara- 
tions, which  in  former  times  by  her  appointment  I 
put  in  writing,  commanded  me  to  pen  that  book, 
which  was  published  for  the  better  satisfactiw  of 
the  world ;  which  I  did,  but  so,  as  never  secretary 
bad  more  particular  and  express  directitms  and  in- 
structions in  every  point  how  to  guide  my  hand  in 
it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  after  that  I  had  made  a 
first  draught  thereof,  and  propcmnded  it  to  certain 
principal  counsellors  by  her  Majesty's  appointment 
it  was  pemsed,  weighed,  censured,  ^tered,  and  made 
almost  a  new  writing,  according  to  their  lindsfaipi^ 
better  consideration ;  wherein  their  lordships  and 
myself  both  were  as  religions  and  curious  of  truth, 
as  desirous  of  satisfection :  and  myself  indeed  gave 
(miy  words  and  form  of  style  in  puraning  their  di- 
rection. And  after  it  had  passed  their  allowance, 
it  was  again  exactly  perused  by  the  queen  herselC 
and  some  alterations  made  again  by  her  aj^intment: 
nay,  and  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the  queen,  wbo^ 
as  your  lordship  knoweth,  as  she  was  excellent  in 
great  matters,  so  she  was  exquisite  in  small,  and 
noted  that  I  could  not  forget  my  ancient  respect  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my  Icrd 
Etsex,  my  lord  of  B»ex,  almost  in  every  page  (tf  the 
book,  which  she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have  it 
made  Ettex,  or  the  UUe  eari  of  Bttem  .*  vbereopan 
of  force  it  vas  ininted  de  novo^  and  the  fiiM  eopiea 
suppressed  by  her  peremptory  commandment. 

And  tins,  my  good  lord,  to  my  fivtheat  remen- 
bnnee,  is  all  that  passed  wherein  I  had  part ;  which 
I  have  set  down  as  near  as  I  could  in  the  vny 
w(a<ds  and  speeches  that  were  used,  not  beesnse 
they  are  worUiy  the  repetition,  I  mean  those  of  nine 
own;  bat  to  Ae  end  your  krdship  may  lively  and 
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plainly  discern  betwf?n  the  face  of  truth,  and  a 
smooth  talc;  nod  the  rather  also,  because  in  things 
that  passed  a  good  while  since,  the  reiy  words  and 
phrases  did  sometimes  l»ing  to  my  remembrance 
the  matters :  wherein  I '  report  me  to  your  honour- 
able judgment,  whether  yon  do  not  see  the  traces  of 
an  honest  man :  and  had  I  been  as  well  believed 
rither  by  the  queen  or  by  my  lord,  as  I  was  well 
heard  by  them  both,  both  my  lord  had  been  fortu- 
nate, and  so  had  myself  in  his  fortune. 


To  conclude  therefore,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  with  this 
long  narratiott ;  and  that  you  will  vouchsafe  to  hold 
me  in  your  good  opinion,  till  yon  know  I  have  de- 
served, or  find  that  I  shall  deserve  the  contrary ;  and 
so  ever  I  continue 

At  your  Lordship's  honourable  commandments 
very  humbly, 

F.  B. 


A  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT, 

39  OP  ELIZABETH, 

UPON  THE  MOTION  OF  SUBSIDY. 


Am*  |dease  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  consider 
the  time  which  is  spent ;  but  yet  so,  as  I  must  con- 
sider also  the  matter,  which  is  great.  This  great 
cause  was,  at  the  first,  so  materially  and  weightily 
propounded  ;  and  after,  in  such  sort  persuaded  and 
enforced ;  and  by  him  that  last  spake,  so  much  time 
taken,  and  yet  to  good  purpose  ;  as  I  shall  speak  at 
a  great  disadvantage :  but  because  it  hath  been  al- 
ways used,  and  the  mixture  of  this  house  doth  so 
require  it,  that  in  causes  of  this  nature  there  be 
snne  speech  and  opinioD,  as  well  from  persons  of 
generality,  as  by  persons  of  authority,  I  will  say 
somewhat;  and  not  mnch ;  wherein  it  shall  not  be 
fit  for  me  to  enter  into,  or  to  insist  upon  secrets, 
either  of  her  Majesty's  cofiers,  or  of  her  council  j  hot 
my  speech  must  be  of  a  more  vulgar  nature. 

I  will  not  enter,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  a  laudative 
speech  of  the  high  and  singular  benefits,  which  by 
her  Majesty's  most  politic  and  happy  government 
we  receive,  thereby  to  incite  you  to  a  retribution  j 
partly  becanse  no  breath  of  man  can  set  them  forth 
worthily;  and  partly  because  I  know  her  Majesty 
in  her  magnanimity  doth  bestow  her  benefits  like 
her  freest  patents,  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo  ;  not 
looking  for  any  thing  again,  if  it  were  in  respect 
only  of  her  particular,  but  love  and  loyalty.  Neither 
will  I  now  St  this  time  put  the  case  of  this  realm 
of  England  too  precisely;  how  it  standeth  with  the 
•object  in  point  of  payments  to  the  crown :  though 
I  conld  make  it  appear  by  demonstration,  what 
opinion  soever  be  conceived,  that  never  subjects 
were  partaker*  of  greater  freedom  and  ease ;  and  that 
whether  yon  look  abroad  into  other  conntiies  at  this 
prewnt  time,  or  lode  back  to  former  times  in  this 
onr  own  coontry,  we  shall  find  an  exceeding  differ^ 
enee  in  matter  of  taxes ;  which  now  I  reserve  to 
mention  t  not  so  mnch  in  donbt  to  acquaint  your 
ears  with  fbreign  strains,  or  to  dig  up  the  sepulchres 
of  buried  and  forgotten  imporitioni,  which  in  this 


case,  as  by  way  of  eomparison,  it  ii  neceinry  yon 

understand ;  but  because  speech  in  the  house  is  fit 
to  persuade  the  general  point,  and  particularly  is 
more  proper  and  seasonable  for  the  committee: 
neither  will  I  make  any  observations  upon  her 
Majesty's  manner  of  expending  and  issuing  treasure ; 
being  not  npon  excessive  and  exorbitant  donatives  ; 
nor  upon  sumptuous  and  unnecessary  triumphs, 
buildings,  or  like  magnificence ;  but  upon  the  pre- 
servation, protection,  and  honour  of  the  realm :  for 
I  dare  not  scan  upon  her  Majesty's  actions,  which 
it  becometh  me  rather  to  admire  in  silence,  than  to 
gloss  or  discourse  upon  them,  though  with  never  so 
good  a  meaning.  Snre  I  am  that  the  treasure  that 
Cometh  from  yon  to  her  Majesty  is  bnt  as  a  vapour 
which  riseth  from  the  earth,  and  gathereth  into  a 
cloud,  and  stayelh  not  there  long;  but  up<xi  the 
same  earth  it  feUeth  again :  and  what  if  some  drops 
of  this  do  fall  upon  France  or  Flanders  P  It  is  like 
a  sweet  odour  of  honour  or  reputation  to  our  nation 
throughout  the  world.  But  I  will  only  insist  upcm 
the  natural  and  inviolate  law  of  preservation. 

It  is  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a  familiar  truth, 
that  safety  and  preservation  is  to  be  preferred  before 
benefit  or  increase,  inasmuch  as  those  counsels  which 
tend  to  preservation  seem  to  be  attended  with  neces. 
sity :  whereas  those  deliberations  which  tend  to 
benefit,  seem  only  accompanied  with  persuasion. 
And  it  is  ever  gain  and  no  loss,  when  at  the  foot 
of  the  account  there  remains  the  purchase  of  safety. 
The  prints  of  this  are  every  where  to  be  found:  the 
patient  will  ever  part  with  some  of  hia  blood  to  save 
and  clear  the  rest :  the  sea-faring  man  will,  in  a 
storm,  east  over  some  of  his  goods  to  save  and 
assure  the  rest :  the  husbandman  will  afibrd  some 
ibot  of  ground  for  his  hedge  and  ditch,  to  fortify 
and  defend  the  rest.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
puter  will,  if  he  be  wise  and  cunning,  grant  some- 
what that  seemeth  to  make  against  him,  because 
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he  will  keep  himself  within  the  strength  of  his 
opinion,  and  the  better  maintain  the  rest.  But  this 
place  advertiseth  me  not  to  handle  the  matter  in  a 
common  place.  I  will  not  deliver  unto  you  that 
which,  upon  a  probatum  est,  hath  wrought  upon 
myself,  knowing  your  affections  to  be  like  mine  own. 
There  bath  fallen  out,  since  the  last  parliament, 
four  accidents  or  occurrenls  of  state ;  things  published 
and  known  to  you  all ;  by  every  one  whereof  it 
seemeth  to  me,  in  my  vulgar  understanding,  that 
the  danger  of  this  realm  is  increased:  which  I 
speak  not  by  way  of  apprehending  fear,  for  I  know 
I  speak  to  English  courages ;  but  by  way  of  pressing 
provision :  for  T  do  fin^  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
kingdoms  and  states  are  entered  into  terms  and 
resolutions  of  hostility  one  against  the  other ;  yet 
they  are  many  time*  restrained  from  their  attempts 
by  four  impediments : 

The  first  is  by  this  same  aUud  agere :  when  they 
have  their  hands  full  of  other  matters,  which  they 
have  embraced,  and  serreth  for  a  diversion  of  their 
hostile  purposM. 

The  next  is,  when  they  want  the  commodity  or 
opportunity  of  some^plnces  of  near  approach. 

The  third,  when  they  have  conceived  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulty  and  churlishness  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  their  hand. 

And  the  fourth  is,  when  a  state,  through  the  age 
of  the  monarch,  groweth  heavy  and  indisposed  to 
actions  of  great  peril  and  motion  :  and  this  duU  hu- 
mour is  not  sharpened  nor  inflamed  by  any  provoca- 
tions or  scorns.  Now  if  it  please  yon  to  examine, 
whether  by  removing  the  impediments,  in  these  foor 
kinds,  the  danger  be  not  grown  so  many  d^frees 
nearer  as  by  accident^  as  I  said,  fresh,  and  all  dated 
■inee  the  last  parliament 

Soon  after  the  last  pariiament,  yon  may  be  pleased 
to  remember  how  the  French  king  revolted  from  his 
religion ;  whereby  every  man  of  common  understand- 
ing may  infer,  that  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain  is  more  reconcilable,  and  a  greater  inclination 
of  affairs  to  a  peace  than  before  :  which  supposed, 
it  followeth,  Spain  shall  be  more  free  to  intend  his 
malice  against  this  realm. 

Since  the  last  parliament,  it  is  also  notorious  in 
every  man's  knowledge  and  remembrance,  (hat  the 
Spaniards  have  possessed  themselves  of  that  avenue 
and  place  of  approach  for  England,  which  was  never 
in  the  hands  of  any  king  of  Spain  before ;  and  that 
is  Calais ;  which  in  true  reason  and  consideration  of 
estate  of  what  value  or  service  it  is,  I  know  not ; 
bnt  in  common  understanding,  it  is  a  knocking  at 
our  doors. 

Since  the  last  parliament  also  that  nicer  of  Ireland, 
which  indeed  brake  ftvth  before,  hath  run  on  and 
raged  more ;  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  attractive 
to  the  ambition  of  the  council  of  Spain,  who  by  for- 
mer experience  know  of  how  tough  a  complexion  this 
realm  of  England  is  to  be  assailed  ;  and  therefore, 
as  rheums  and  fluxes  of  humours,  is  like  to  resort  to 
that  part  which  is  weak  and  distempered. 

And  lastly,  it  is  lamous  now,  and  so  will  be  many 


ages  hence,  how  by  these  two  sea-journeys  we  have 
braved  him,  and  objected  him  to  seora :  so  that  no 
blood  can  be  so  frozen  or  mortified,  but  must  needs 
take  flames  of  revenge  upon  so  mighty  a  disgrace. 

So  as  this  concurrence  of  occurrents,  all  since  our 
last  assembly,  some  to  deliver  and  free  our  enemies, 
some  to  advance  and  bring  him  on  his  way,  some  to 
tempt  and  allure  him,  some  to  spur  on  and  provoke 
him,  cannot  but  threaten  an  increase  of  our  peril  in 
great  proportion. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  but  reduce  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  house  one  other  argument^  for  ample 
and  large  providing  and  supplying  treasure  :  and 
this  it  is : 

I  see  men  do  with  great  alacrity  and  spirit  pro- 
ceed when  they  have  obtained  a  course  they  long 
wished  for  and  were  restruned  from.  Myself  can 
remember  both  in  this  honooraUe  assembly,  and  in 
all  other  places  of  this  realm,  how  forward  and  affec- 
tionate men  were  to  have  an  invasive  war.  Then 
we  would  say,  a  defensive  war  was  like  eating  and 
consuming  interest,  and  needs  we  would  be  adven- 
turers and  assailants;  "  Habes  quod  tota  menle  pe- 
tisti :"  shall  we  not  now  make  it  good  ?  especially 
when  we  have  tasted  so  prosperous  ftoit  of  our 
desirea. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  invasive  was 
achieved  with  great  felicity,  ravished  a  strong  and 
famous  port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high 
countries;  brought  them  to  such  despair  as  they 
fired  themselves  and  their  Indian  fleet  in  sacrifi^, 
as  a  good  odour  and  incense  unto  God  for  the  great 
and  barbarous  emeltiea  which  they  have  committed 
upon  the  poor  Indians,  whither  that  fleet  waa  nil- 
ing;  dismdered  their  reckonings  so^  as  ibe  next 
news  we  heard  of  was  nothing  bat  protesting  of  ImUs 
and  breaking  credit. 

The  second  journey  was  with  notaUe  reaolution 
home  up  against  weather  and  all  difficulties :  and 
besides  the  success  in  amusing  him  and  putting  him 
to  infinite  charge,  sure  I  am  it  was  like  a  Tartar's 
or  Parthian's  bow,  which  shooteth  backward,  and 
had  a  most  strong  and  vit^ent  effect  and  operation 
both  in  France  and  Flanders-,  so  that  our  neigh- 
bours and  confederates  have  reaped  the  harvest  aS 
it;  and  while  the  life-blood  of  Spain  went  inward 
to  the  heart,  the  outward  limbs  and  members  trem- 
bled, and  could  not  resist.  And  lastly,  we  have  a 
perfect  account  of  all  the  noble  and  good  blood  that 
was  carried  forth,  and  of  all  our  sea-walla  and  good 
shipping,  without  mortality  of  persons,  wreck  of 
vessels,  or  any  manner  of  diminDtion.  And  these 
have  been  the  happy  effecta  of  our  so  long  and  so 
much  desired  invasive  war. 

To  cfHielude,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  I  doubt  not 
but  every  man  wUl  consent  that  our  gift  must  bear 
these  two  marks  and  badges :  the  one,  of  the  danger 
of  the  realm  by  so  great  a  proportion,  aiiMe  the  last 
parliament,  increased ;  the  odier,  of  the  satisfaction 
we  receive  in  having  obtained  oar  so  earnest  and 
ardent  derire.of  an  innsiTe  war. 
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Hating  great  canae  at  this  time,  to  be  moved  with 
diversity  of  affections,  we  do  in  first  place  condole 
with  all  oar  loving  subjects  of  England,  for  the  loss 
of  their  so  virtuous  and  excellent  queen ;  being  a 
prince  tiiat  we  alwa]rs  found  a  dear  sister,  yea  a 
mother  to  onrself  in  many  her  actions  and  advices. 
A  prince,  whom  we  hold  and  behold  as  an  excellent 
pattern  and  example  to  imitate  in  many  her  royal 
virtneg  and  parts  of  government ;  and  a  prince  whose 
days  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  prolonged ; 
we  reporting  ourselves  not  only  to  the  testimony  of 
our  royal  heart,  but  to  the  judgment  of  all  the 
world,  whether  there  ever  appeared  in  us  any  am- 
bitious  or  impatient  desire  to  prevent  God's  appointed 
time.  N  either  are  we  so  partial  to  our  own  honour, 
hot  that  we  do  in  great  part  ascribe  this  our  most 
peaceable  and  quiet  entrance  and  coming  to  these 
our  crowns,  next  mider  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
and  oar nndoubted right,  to  thefruitof  her  Majesty's 
peaceaUe  and  quiet  government,  accustoming  the 
people  to  all  loyalty  and  obedience.  As  for  that  which 
coneemeA  onraelves,  we  would  have  all  onr  loving 
•nbjeets  know,  that  we  do  not  take  so  much  glad- 
ness and  contentment  in  the  devolving  of  these  king- 
doms unto  our  royal  person,  for  any  addition  or 
increase  of  glory,  power,  or  riches,  as  in  this,  that 
it  is  so  manifest  an  evidence  unto  us,  espeeiaHy 
the  manner  of  it  considered,  that  we  stand,  though 
unworthy,  in  God's  favour,  who  hath  pat  more 
means  into  our  hands  to  reward  our  friends  and  ser- 
vants, and  to  pardon  and  obliterate  injuries,  and  to 
comfort  and  relieve  the  hearts  and  estates  of  our 
people  and  loving  subjects,  and  chiefly  to  advance 
the  holy  religion  and  church  of  Almighty  God,  and 
lo  deserve  well  of  the  christian  commonwealth. 
And  more  especially  we  cannot  but  gratulate  and 
rejoice  in  this  one  point,  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  make  us  the  instrument,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cor- 
ner-stone, to  unite  these  two  migh^  and  warlike  na- 
tions of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom. 
For  although  these  two  nations  are  situate  upon  the 
cmtiiient  of  one  island,  and  are  undivided  either  by 
•eas  or  mountains,  or  1^  diversity  of  language ;  and 
although  our  neighbour  kingdoms  of  Spain  and 
France  have  already  had  the  happiness  to  be  re- 
noited  in  the  several  members  of  those  kingdoms 
formerly  disjoined :  yet  in  this  island  it  appeareth 
not  in  the  records  of  any  true  history,  no  nor  scarcely 


in  the  ccmceit  of  any  fabulous  narration  or  tradition, 
that  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  ever 
united  under  one  sovereign  prince  before  this  day. 
Which  as  we  cannot  but  take  as  a  singular  honour 
and  fiiTonr  of  God  unto  onraelves )  so  we  may  con- 
ceive good  hope  that  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom 
standing  distributed  and  counterpmsed,  as  by  this 
last  nnion  they  now  are,  it  will  be  a  foundatimi  of 
the  universal  peace  of  all  christian  princes :  and 
that  now  the  strife  that  shall  remain  between  them, 
shall  be  but  an  emulation  who  shall  govern  best, 
and  most  to  the  weal  and  good  of  his  people. 

Another  great  cause  of  our  just  rejoicing  is,  the 
assured  hope  that  we  conceive,  that  whereas  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been  so  long  time  torn  and 
afflicted  with  the  miseries  of  wars,  the  making  and 
prosecuting  of  which  wars  hath  cost  soch  an  intinite 
deal  of  blood  and  treasure  of  oar  realm  of  England 
to  be  spilt  and  consumed  thereupon;  we  shall  be 
able,  through  God's  fitvonr  and  assistance,  to  put  a 
speedy  and  an  honourable  end  to  those  wars.  And 
it  is  our  princely  design  and  fiill  purpose  and  reso- 
latitm,  not  only  to  reduce  that  nation  from  their 
rebellion  and  revolt,  but  also  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  barbarous  manners  to  justice  and  the  fear  of 
God ;  and  to  populate,  plant,  and  make  civil  all  the 
provinces  in  that  kin^om  :  which  also  being  nn 
action  that  not  any  of  our  noble  progenitors,  kings 
of  England,  hath  ever  had  the  happiness  thoroughly 
to  prosecute  and  accomplish,  we  take  so  much  to 
heart,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  for  the  which  God  hath  brought  as  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

Further,  we  cannot  but  take  great  comfort  in  the 
state  and  correspondence  which  we  now  stand  in  of 
peace  and  unity  with  all  christian  princes,  and  other- 
wise, of  qnietness  and  obedience  of  our  own  people 
at  home  :  whereby  we  shall  not  need  to  expose  that 
our  kingdom  of  England  to  any  quarrel  or  war,  but 
rather  have  occasion  to  preserve  them  in  peace  and 
tranqailUty,  and  openness  of  trade  with  all  fioreign 
nations. 

Lastly  and  principally,  we  cannot  but  take  un- 
speakable eomfort  in  the  great  and  wtmderful  con- 
sent and  unity,  j<^  and  alacrity,  wherewith  our 
loving  subjects  of  our  kingdom  of  England  have  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  os  their  natural  and  lawful 
king  and  governor,  according  to  our  most  clear  and 
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undoubted  right,  in  so  quiet  and  settled  manner,  as, 
if  we  had  been  long  ago  declared  and  established 
successor,  and  had  taken  all  men's  oaths  and  ho- 
mages, greater  and  more  perfect  unity  and  readiness 
could  not  hare  been.  For  considering  with  our- 
selves, that  notwithstanding  difference  of  religion, 
orany  other  Action,  and  notwithstanding  our  absence 
so  far  off,  and  notwithstanding  the  sparing  and  re- 
served communicating  of  one  anothe^s  minds ;  yet 
all  our  loving  subjects  met  in  one  thought  and  vmce, 
without  any  the  least  disturbance  or  interruption, 
yea,  hesitation  or  doubtfulness  or  any  show  thereof ; 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  it  is  a  great  work  of 
God,  who  hiUh  an  immediate  and  extraordinary 
direction  in  the  disposing  of  kingdoms  and  flows  of 
people's  hearts. 

Wherefore,  after  our  most  humble  and  devout 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  by  whom  kings  reign, 
who  hath  established  us  king  and  governor  of 
these  kingdoms ;  we  return  our  hearty  and  affec- 
tionate thanks  unto  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
the  knightH  and  gentlemen,  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  generally  unto  our  commons,  and  all  estates  and 
degrees  of  that  our  kingdom  of  England,  for  their 
«o  acceptable  first-fruits  of  their  obedience  and 
loyalties  offered  and  performed  in  our  absence; 
much  commending  the  great  wisdom,  courage,  and 
watchfulness  used  by  the  peers  of  that  our  kingdom, 
according  to  the  nobility  of  their  bloods  and  line- 
ages, many  of  them  mingled  with  the  blood  royal ; 
and  therefore  in  nature  affectionate  to  their  rightful 
king ;  and  likewise  of  the  counsellors  of  the  late 
queen,  according  to  their  gravity  and  oath,  and  the 
■pint  of  their  good  mistress,  now  a  glorious  saint  in 
heaven,  in  carrying  and  ordering  our  affairs  with 
that  fidelity,  moderation,  and  consent,  which  in  them 
hath  well  appeared ;  and  also  the  great  rendiness, 
concord,  and  cheerfulness  in  the  principal  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  several  counties,  with  the  head 
officers  of  great  cities,  corporations,  and  towns :  and 
do  take  knowledge  hy  name  of  the  readiness  and 
good  leal  of  that  our  cfaiefiMt  wd  moat  fiunous  city, 


the  city  of  London,  the  chamber  of  that  onr  king- 
dom ;  assuring  them,  that  we  will  be  unto  that  city, 
by  all  means  of  confirming  and  increasing  their 
happy  and  wealthy  estate,  not  only  a  just  and  grar 
cious  sovereign  lord  and  king,  but  a  special  and 
bountiful  patron  and  benefactor. 

And  we  on  our  part,  as  well  in  remuneration  of 
alt  their  loyal  and  loving  affections,  as  in  dischai^ 
of  our  princely  office,  do  promise  and  assure  them, 
that  as  all  manner  of  estates  have  concurred  and 
consented  in  their  duty  and  seal  towards  o%  ao  it 
shall  be  our  continual  care  and  readution  to  preserve 
and  maintain  every  several  estate  in  a  happy  and 
flourishing  condition,  without  confnaion  at  over- 
growing of  any  one  to  the  prejudice,  disnrntentment, 
or  discouragement  of  the  rest :  and  generally  in  all 
estates  we  hope  God  will  strengthen  and  assist  ns, 
not  only  to  extirpate  all  gross  and  notorious  abuses 
and  corruptions,  of  simonies,  briberies,  extortions, 
exactions,  oppressiras,  vexations,  burthensome  pay- 
ments, and  overcharges,  and  the  like ;  but  farther 
to  extend  our  princely  care  to  the  supply  of  the  very 
neglects  and  omissions  of  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  good  of  our  people.  So  that  every  place  and 
service  that  is  fit  for  the  honour  or  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth shall  be  filled,  and  no  man's  virtue  left 
idle,  unemployed,  or  unrewarded ;  and  every  good 
ordinance  and  constitution,  for  the  amendment  of 
the  estate  and  times,  be  revived  and  pot  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time,  minding  by  God's  leave,  all  delay 
set  apart,  to  comfort  and  secure  our  loving  subjects 
in  our  kingdom  of  England  by  our  personal  presence 
there,  we  require  all  our  loving  subjects  joyfully  to 
expect  the  same:  and  yet  so,  as  we  signify  our  will 
and  pleasure  to  be,  that  all  such  ceremonies  and 
preparations  as  shall  be  made  and  used  to  do  ns 
honour,  or  to  express  gratnlation,  be  rather  comely 
and  orderly,  than  sumptuous  and  glorious ;  and  for 
the  expressing  of  magnificence,  that  it  be  rather 
employed  and  bestowed  upon  the  funeral  of  the  late 
queen,  to  whose  memwy,  we  are  of  opinion,  to* 
much  honour  eaimot  be  dene  or  perfonned 
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A«  it  is  a  manifeit  token,  or  mther  a  substantial 
effect,  of  the  wrath  and  indignatioa  of  God,  when 
kingdoms  are  rent  and  divided,  which  have  fonnerly 
been  entire  and  united  under  one  monarch  and  go- 
Ternor;  so,  on  the  contrary  part,  when  it  shall 
please  the  Almighty,  by  whom  kings  reign  as  his 
depaties  and  lieutenants,  to  enlarge  his  commissions 
of  empire  and  sovereignty,  and  to  commit  those  na- 
tions to  one  king  to  govern,  which  he  hath  for- 
merly committed  to  scTeral  kings,  it  is  an  evident 
argument  of  his  great  favour  both  upon  king  and 
opon  people  :  upon  the  king,  inasmuch'  as  he  may 
with  comfort  conceive  that  he  is  one  of  those  servants 
to  whom  it  was  said,  "  Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  the 
less,  Iwill  make  thee  lord  of  more;"  upon  the  people, 
because  the  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions, 
e^ieciaHy  not  being  scattered,  but  adjacent  and 
compact,  doth  ever  bring  with  it  greater  securi^  from 
outward  enemiei,  and  greater  freedom  from  inward 
burdens,  unto  both  which  peoi^e  under  petty  and 
weak  estates  are  more  exposed ;  which  so  happy  fruit 
of  the  union  of  kingdoms  is  chiefly  to  be  understood, 
when  aochconjnnction  or  augmentation  is  not  wrought 
by  conquest  and  violence,  or  by  pact  and  submis- 
sion, but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  hereditary  descent. 
For  in  conquest  it  is  commonly  seen,  although 
the  bulk  and  quantity  of  territory  be  increased,  yet 
the  strength  of  kingdoms  ia  diminished,  as  well  by 
the  wasting  of  the  forces  of  both  parts  in  the  con- 
flict, as  by  the  evil  coherence  of  the  nation  conquer- 
ing and  conquered,  the  one  being  apt  to  be  insolent, 
and  the  other  discontent  i  and  so  both  fbll  of  jea- 
lousies and  discord.  And  where  countries  are  an- 
nexed only  act  of  estates  and  submissions,  such 
submissions  are  commonly  grounded  upon  fear, 
which  is  no  good  author  of  continuance,  besides  the 
quarrels  and  revolts  which  do  ensue  upon  condi- 
tional and  articulate  sulgections :  but  when  the  lines 
ci  two  kingdoms  do  meet  in  the  person  of  one 
monarch,  as  in  a  true  point  or  perfect  angle ;  and 
that  from  marriage,  which  is  the  first  eonjuncticm 
in  human  society,  there  shall  proceed  one  inheritor 
in  blood  to  several  kingdoms,  whereby  they  are 
actually  united  and  incorporate  under  one  head  ;  it 
is  the  work  of  God  and  nature,  whereunto  the  works 
of  force  and  policy  cannot  attain ;  and  it  is  that 
which  hath  not  in  itself  any  manner  of  seeds  of  dis- 
cord or  disunion,  other  than  such  as  envy  and  ma- 
lignity shall  sow,  and  which  groundeth  an  union, 


not  only  indisaoluUe,  but  also  most  comfortable  and 
happy  ammgat  the  peoj^. 

We  therefore  in  all  hnmbleness  acknowledge, 
that  it  ia  the  great  and  Uessed  work  of  Almighty 
God,  that  these  tiro  ancient  and  migh^  Tcalma  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  by  nature  have  no  true 
but  an  imaginary  separation,  being  both  situate  and 
comprehended  in  one  roost  famous  and  renowned 
island  of  Great  Britany,  compassed  by  the  ocean, 
without  any  mountains,  seas,  or  other  boundaries  of 
nature,  to  make  any  partition,  wall,  or  trench,  be- 
tween them,  and  being  also  exempted  from  the  first 
curse  of  disunion,  which  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  being  people  of  a  like  constitution  of 
mind  and  body,  especially  in  warlike  prowess  and 
di^MMition ;  and  yet  nevertheless  have  in  so  many 
ages  been  disjoined  under  several  kings  and  govcm- 
ura,  are  now  at  the  last  by  right  inherent  in  the 
commixtnre  of  our  blood,  united  in  our  person  and 
generation  i  wherein  it  hath  pleased  God  to  anoint 
us  with  the  oil  of  gladness  and  gratulation  above 
OUT  progenitors,  kings  of  either  nation.  Neither 
can  we  sufficiently  contemplate  and  behold  the  pas- 
sages, degrees,  and  insinuations,  whereby  it  hath 
pleased  the  eternal  God,  to  whom  all  bis  works  are 
from  the  beginning  known  and  present,  to  open  and 
prepare  a  way  to  this  excellent  work ;  having  lirst 
ordained  that  both  nations  should  be  knit  in  one 
true  and  reformed  religion,  which  is  the  perfectest 
band  of  all  unity  and  union;  and  secondly,  that 
there  should  precede  so  long  a  peace  continued  be- 
tween the  nations  for  so  many  years  last  past, 
whereby  all  seeds  and  sparks  of  ancient  discord 
have  been  laid  asleep,  and  grown  to  an  obliteration 
and  oblivion;  and  lastly,  that  ourselves,  in  the  true 
measure  of  our  affections,  should  have  so  just  cause 
to  embrace  both  nations  vrith  equal  and  indifferent 
love  and  inclination,  inasmuch  as  our  Inrth  and  the 
passing  of  the  first  part  of  our  age  hath  been  in  the 
one  nation,  and  our  principal  seat  and  mansion,  and 
the  passing  of  the  latter  part  of  our  days,  is  like  to 
be  in  the  other.  Which  our  equal  and  npright 
holding  of  the  balance  between  both  nations,  being 
the  highest  point  of  all  others  in  our  distributive 
justice,  we  give  the  world  to  know,  that  we  are  con- 
stantly  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  against  all 
emulations  and  partialities,  not  making  any  differ- 
ence at  all  between  the  subjects  of  either  nation,  in 
affection,  honours,  fsvoors,  gifts,  employnients,  con- 
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fidences,  or  the  like  t  but  only  such  as  the  true  dis- 
tinctioiu  of  the  persoiiH,  being  capable  or  not  capable, 
fit  or  not  fit,  acquainted  with  affairs  or  not  acquainted 
with  afllhirs,  needing  our  princely  bounty  or  not 
needing  the  same,  approved  to  us  by  our  experience 
or  not  approved,  meriting  or  not  meriting,  and  the 
several  degrees  of  these  and  the  like  conditions, 
shall  in  right  reason  tie  us  unto,  without  any  manner 
of  regard  to  the  country  in  itself;  to  the  end  that 
they  may  well  perceive,  that  in  our  mind  and  appre- 
hension they  are  all  one  and  the  same  nation  :  and 
that  our  heart  is  truly  placed  in  the  centre  of  govern* 
ment,  from  whence  all  lines  to  the  circumference 
are  equal  and  of  one  space  and  distance. 

But  for  the  further  advancing  and  perfecting  of 
this  work,  we  have  taken  into  our  princely  care  and 
cogitations,  what  it  is  that  may  appertain  to  our  own 
imperial  power,  right,  and  authority :  and  what  re- 
quireth  votes  and  assents  of  our  parliaments  or 
estates;  and  again,  what  may  presently  be  done, 
and  what  must  be  left  to  fardier  time,  Uiat  our  pro- 
ceeding may  be  void  of  all  inconvenience  and  in- 
formality; wherein  by  the  example  of  Almighty 
God,  who  is  accustomed  to  begin  M  his  great  works 
and  designments  by  alterations  or  impontions  of 
names,  as  the  fittest  means  to  imprint  in  the  hearts 
of  people  a  character  and  expectation  of  that  which 
is  to  follow ;  we  have  thought  good  to  withdraw  and 
discontinue  the  divided  names  of  England  and  Scot- 
land out  of  our  regal  style  and  title,  and  to  use  in 
place  of  them  the  common  and  contracted  name  of 
Great  Britany :  not  upon  any  vain-glory,  whereof, 
we  persuade  ourselves,  our  actions  do  sufficiently 
free  us  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  world ;  and  if  any 
such  humour  should  reign  in  us,  it  were  better 
satisfied  by  length  of  style  and  enumeration  of  king- 
doms :  but  only  as  a  fit  signification  of  that  which 
is  already  Aoae,  and  a  significant  prefignmtion  of 
that  whieh  we  fbrtber  intend.  For  as  in  giving 
names  to  natural  persons,  it  is  used  to  impose  them 
in  infancy,  and  not  to  stay  till  fulness  of  growth ;  so 
it  seemed  to  ns  not  unseasonable  to  bring  in  forther 
use  this  name  4t  the  first,  and  to  proceed  to  the 
more  substantial  points  of  the  union  after,  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  the  common  good  of  both  the  realms 
should  permit,  especially  considering  the  name  of 
Britany  was  no  coined,  or  new-advised,  or  affected 
name  at  pleasure,  but  the  true  and  ancient  name 
which  God  and  time  hath  imposed,  extant,  and  re- 
ceived in  histories,  in  cards,  and  in  ordinary  speech 
and  writing,  where  the  whole  island  is  meant  to  be 
denominate  j  so  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  so 
much  as  any  strangeness  in  common  speech.  And 
although  we  never  doubted,  neither  ever  heard  that 
any  other  presumed  to  doobt,  but  that  the  form  and 
tenor  of  our  regal  s^le  and  title,  and  the  delineation 
of  the  same,  did  anilj  and  wholly  of  mere  right  ap- 
pertain to  our  supreme  and  absolute  prerogative  to 
express  the  same  in  such  words  or  sort,  as  seemed 
good  to  our  royal  pleasure :  yet  because  we  were 


to  have  the  advice  and  assent  of  our  parliament  con- 
cerning other  points  of  the  union,  we  were  pleased 
OUT  said  parliament  should,  amongst  the  rest,  take 
also  the  same  into  their  cmsideration.  But  finding 
by  the  grave  opinion  oi  oor  judges,  who  are  the  in- 
terpreters of  our  laws,  that,  in  case  that  alteration 
of  style,  which  seemed  to  us  but  verbal,  should  be 
established  and  enacted  by  parliament,  it  might  in- 
volve, by  implication  and  consequence,  not  only  a 
more  present  alteration,  but  also  a  farther  innovHtion 
than  we  any  ways  intended ;  or  at  least  might  be 
subject  to  some  colourable  scruple  of  such  a  perilous 
construction :  we  rested  well  satisfied  to  respite  the 
same,  as  to  require  it  by  act  of  parliament.  But 
being  stilt  resolved  and  fixed  that  it  may  conduce 
towards  this  hapj^  end  of  the  better  nniting  of  the 
nations,  we  have  tiionght  good  by  the  advice  of  oor 
c<Hincil  to  take  the  same  upon  ns  by  oor  proclama- 
tion, being  a  course  safe  and  free  from  any  of  the 
perils  or  scruples  aforesaid.  And  therefore  we  do 
by  these  presents  puUiah,  proclaim,  and  assume  to 
ourselves  from  hencefortfai  according  tooor  undoubted 
right,  the  style  and  title  o(  King  of  Great  Britany, 
France,  and  Ireland,  and  otherwise  as  fdloweth  in 
our  style  formerly  used.  And  we  do  hereby  straitly 
charge  and  command  our  chancellor,  and  all  such  as 
hsve  the  custody  of  any  of  our  seals ;  and  all  other 
our  officers  and  subjects  whatsoever,  to  whom  it  may 
in  any  ways  appertain,  that  from  henceforth  in  ail 
commissions,  patents,  writs,  processes,  grants,  records, 
instruments,  impressions,  sermons,  and  all  other 
writings  and  speeches  whatsoever,  wherein  our  style 
is  used  to  be  set  forth  or  recited,  that  our  said  style, 
as  is  before  by  these  presents  declared  and  prescribed, 
be  only  used,  and  no  other.  And  because  we  do  bat 
now  declare  that  which  in  truth  was  before,  our  wiH 
and  pleasure  is,  that  in  the  computation  of  our  reign, 
as  to  an  writings  or  instruments  hereafter  to  be 
made,  the  same  computation  be  taken  and  made, 
as  if  we  had  taken  up<m  us  ihe  style  aforesaid  im- 
mediately after  the  decease  of  oor  late  dear  sister. 
And  we  do  notify  to  all  our  subjects,  that  if  any 
person,  of  what  degree  or  condition  soever  he  be, 
shall  impugn  our  said  style,  or  derogate  and  detract 
from  the  same  by  any  arguments,  speeches,  words, 
or  otherwise ;  we  shall  proceed  against  him,  as 
against  an  offender  against  our  crown  and  dignity, 
and  a  disturber  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  our  king- 
dom, according  to  the  utmost  severity  of  our  laws  in 
that  behalf.  Nevertheless,  our  meaning  is  not,  that 
where  in  any  writ,  pleading,  or  other  record,  writing, 
instrument  of  speech,  it  hath  been  used  for  mention 
to  be  made  of  England  or  the  realm  of  England,  or 
any  other  word  or  words  derived  from  the  same, 
and  not  of  our  wh<Ae  and  entire  style  and  tide ;  that 
therein  any  alteration  at  all  be  used  1^  pretext  of 
this  oor  proelamatim,  which  we  intend  to  take  i^ace 
only  where  our  whtrfe  style  ifaall  be  recited,  and  not 
otherwise)  and  in  the  other  eases  the  ancient  font 
to  be  used  and  observed. 
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A  SPEECH 

HADE  IT 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

chobui  bt  TBI  ooH'iion 
TO  PRESENT  A  PETITION  TOUCHING  PURVEYORS: 


nntraiiD  lo  mu  UAiwm  ii  m  winHnAwnfo-oaAHBia  at  wainHAUt  m  thi  fabuahbiit  buo 

FBIMO  IT  IKOniO  JACOBI,  THI  FIBST  SBMIOK. 


It  18  well  koown  to  your  Mnjrsty,  excellent  king, 
that  the  emperora  of  Rome,  for  their  better  gloiy 
and  oniamenT,  did  use  in  their  titles  the  additions 
of  the  countries  and  nations  where  they  had  ob- 
tained victories;  as  Germanicus,  Britannicus,  and 
the  like.  But  after  all  those  names,  as  in  the  higher 
place,  followed  the  name  of  Peter  Patriee,  as  the 
greatest  name  of  all  human  honour  immediately 
preceding  that  name  of  Aiigustus ;  whereby  they  took 
themselves  to  express  some  affinity  that  they  had, 
in  respect  of  their  office,  with  divine  honour.  Your 
Majesty  might,  with  good  reason,  assume  to  yourself 
many  of  those  other  names;  as  Germanicus,  Saxoni- 
CU8,  Britannicus,  Francicus,  Danicus,  Gothicus,  and 
others,  as  appertaining  to  you  not  by  bloodshed, 
as  they  bare  them,  but  by  blood ;  your  Majesty's 
royal  person  being  a  noble  confluence  of  streams 
and  veins  wherein  the  royal  blood  of  many  kingdoms 
of  Europe  are  met  and  united.  But  no  name  is 
more  worthy  of  you,  nor  may  more  truly  be  ascribed 
unto  yon,  than  diat  name  of  father  of  your  people, 
which  you  bear  and  express  not  in  the  formality  of 
your  style,  but  in  the  real  course  of  your  government. 
We  ought  not  to  say  unto  you  as  was  said  to  Julius 
Cssar,  "  Qna  miremur,  habemus ;  que  laudemus, 
expectamus^  that  we  have  already  wherefore  to 
admire  you,  and  that  now  we  expect  somewhat  for 
which  to  commend  yon;  for  we  may,  without  sus- 
picion or  flattery,  acknowledge,  that  we  have  found 
in  your  Majesty  great  cause,  both  of  admiration  and 
commendation.  For  great  is  the  admiration,  where- 
with you  have  possessed  us  since  this  parliament 
began  in  those  two  causes  wherein  we  have  had 
access  unto  you,  and  heard  your  voice,  that  of  the 
return  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  and  that  of  the  union  ; 
whereby  it  seemeth  unto  us,  the  one  of  these  being 
so  subtle  a  question  of  law ;  and  the  other  so  high  a 
cause  of  estate,  that  as  the  Scripture  saith  of  the 
wisest  king.  "  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea ;"  whieh  though  it  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
vastest  bodies,  yet  it  eondsteth  of  the  smallest  motes- 


and  portions:  so,  I  say,  it  appeareth  unto  us  in  these 
two  examples,  that  God  hath  given  your  Majesty  a 
rare  suflBciency,  both  to  compass  and  fathom  the 
greatest  matters,  and  to  discern  the  least.  And  for 
matter  of  praise  and  commendation,  which  chiefly 
belongeth  to  goodness,  we  cannot  bat  with  great 
thankfulness  profess,  that  yoor  Majesty,  within  the 
circle  of  one  year  of  your  reign,  infra  orbem  anni 
vertentis,  hath  endeavoured  to  unite  your  church, 
which  was  divided ;  to  supply  your  nobility,  which 
was  diminished ;  and  to  ease  your  people  in  cases 
where  they  were  burdened  and  oppressed. 

In  the  last  of  these  your  high  merits,  that  is,  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  your  people,  doth  fall  out  to  be 
comprehended  the  message  which  I  now  bring  unto 
your  Majesty,  concerning  the  great  grievance  arising 
by  the  manifold  abuses  of  purveyors,  differing  in  some 
degree  from  most  of  the  things  wherein  we  deal  and 
consult ;  for  it  is  true,  that  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled)  are  a  representa- 
tive body  of  yoor  commons  and  third  estat'e ;  and  in 
many  matters,  although  we  apply  ourselves  to  per- 
Anrn  the  trust  of  those  that  choose  us,  yet  it  may  be, 
we  do  speak  much  out  of  our  own  senses  and  dia- 
courses.  But  in  this  grievance,  being  of  that  nature 
wbereonio  the  poor  people  is  most  exposed,  and  men 
of  quality  less,  we  shall  most  humbly  desire  your 
Majesty  to  conceive,  that  your  Majesty  doth  not  hear 
our  opinions  or  senses,  but  the  very  groans  and 
complaints  themselves  of  your  commons  more  truly 
and  vively,  than  by  representation.  For  there  is  no 
grievance  in  your  kingdom  so  general,  so  continual, 
so  sensible,  and  so  bitter  unto  the  common  subject, 
as  this  whereof  we  now  speak ;  wherein  it  may 
please  your  Majesty  to  vouchsafe  me  leave,  first,  to 
set  forth  unto  you  the  dntifnl  and  respective  carriage 
of  our  proceeding  |  nex^  the  substance  of  our  peti- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  some  reasms  and  motives  which 
in  ail  humbleness  we  do  offer  to  your  Majesty's 
royal  consideration  or  eommiseration  t  we  assuring 
onrselvev  that  never  king  reigned  that  had  better 
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notiou  of  head,  and  motions  of  heart,  for  the  good 
and  comfort  of  his  loving  subjects. 

For  the  first:  in  the  course  of  remedy  which  we 
desire,  we  pretend  not,  nor  intend  not,  in  any  sort, 
to  derogate  from  your  Majesty's  prerogative,  nor  to 
touch,  diminish,  or  question  any  of  your  Msjesty's 
regalities  or  rights.  For  we  seek  nothing  but  the 
refurmation  of  abuses,  and  the  execution  of  former 
laws  whereunto  we  are  bom.  And  although  it  be 
no  strange  thing  in  parliament  for  new  abuses  to 
crave  new  remedies,  yet  nevertheless  in  these  abuses, 
which  if  not  in  nature,  yet  in  extremity  and  height 
of  them,  are  most  of  them  new,  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  old  laws:  only  we  desiiv  a  confirmation 
and  quickening  of  them  in  their  execution  [  \o  far  are 
we  finim  any  hnmour  of  innovati(Hi  or  encroachment 

As  to  the  court  of  the  green  cloth,  ordained  for  the 
provision  of  your  Majesty's  most  honourable  house- 
h<dd,  we  hold  it  ancient,  we  hold  it  reverend.  Other 
courts  respect  your  politic  person,  but  that  respects 
your  natural  person.  But  yet,  notwithstanding, 
most  excellent  king,  to  use  that  freedom  which  to 
subjects  that  pour  out  their  griefs  before  so  gracious 
a  king,  is  allowable,  we  may  very  well  allege  unto 
your  Majesty,  a  comparison  or  similitude  used  by 
one  of  the  fathers  *  in  another  matter,  and  not  onfitly 
representing  our  case  in  this  point :  and  it  is  of  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  nettles  j  the  leaves  are  venomous 
and  stinging  where  they  touch ;  the  root  is  not  so, 
but  is  without  venom  or  maUgnity  j  and  yet  it  is  the 
root  that  bears  and  supports  all  the  leaves.  This 
need*  no  farther  application. 

To  come  now  to  ^e  substance  of  onr  petition.  It 
is  no  other,  thna  1^  the  benefit  of  your  Majesty's 
laws  to  be  relieved  of  the  abuses  of  purveyors ;  which 
abuses  do  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three 
sorts :  the  first,  they  take  in  kind  that  they  ought 
not  to  take ;  the  second,  they  take  in  quantity  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  comelh  to  your  Majesty's 
use;  the  third,  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner,  in 
a  manner,  I  say,  directly  and  expressly  prohibited 
by  divers  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their 
name ;  foY  instead  of  takers,  they  become  taxers ; 
instead  of  taking  provision  for  yoor  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, they  tax  your  people  ad  redimendam  vexa- 
tionem:  imposing  upon  them,  and  extorting  from 
them,  divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in  gross, 
sometimes  in  the  nature  of  stipends  annually  paid, 
ne  noceant,  to  be  flreed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot 
do;  timber-trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  countenance, 
and  shelter  of  men's  houses  ;  that  men  have  long 
spared  from  their  own  purse  and  profit ;  that  men 
esteem,  for  their  use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the 
value ;  that  are  a  loss  which  men  cannot  repair  or 
recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and 
spoihng  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dweUings, 
except  they  may  be  compounded  with  their  own 
appetites.  And  if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them 
while  he  is  at  home,  they  will  watch  their  time 
when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servant  remaining,  and 
put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  ever  the  mas- 
*  St.  Augaitiiie. 


ter  can  stop  it  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most 

unjust  exaction,  in  causing  the  subjects  to  psy 
poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  from  yoor  Ma- 
jesty unto  them  ;  so  as  a  poor  man,  when  he  hath 
had  his  hay,  or  his  wood,  or  his  poultry,  which  per- 
chance he  was  full  loth  io  part  with,  and  had  for  the 
provision  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to  ssle, 
taken  from  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  bat 
under  the  value,  and  cometh  to  receive  his  money, 
he  shall  have  after  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  in  the 
pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  payment,  npon 
so  hard  conditions.  Nay  farther,  they  are  grown  to 
that  extremity,  as  is  affirmed,  though  it  be  scarce 
credible,  save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are 
credible,  that  they  will  lake  double  poundage,  once 
when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  th«  second 
time  when  the  money  is  paid. 

For  the  second  point  most  gracious  sovereign, 
touching  the  quantity  which  they  lake,  far  above 
that  which  is  answered  to  your  Majesty's  nse :  they 
are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world;  they  have 
the  art  of  muhiplication.  For  it  is  affirmed  unto 
me  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report  and  experi- 
ence in  these  causes,  as  a  matter  which  I  may  safely 
avouch  before  your  Majesty,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
truth,  as  well  of  information  as  subjection,  that  there 
is  no  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  to  your  Majesty 
in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three 
pound  damage  npon  your  subjects,  besides  the  dis- 
contentment And  to  the  end  they  may  make  their 
spoil  more  secorely,  what  do  th^  P  Whereas  divers 
statutes  do  strictly  providf,  that  whatsoever  they 
take,  shall  he  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end, 
that  by  making  a  collation  of  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  country,  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
their  deceits  might  sppear;  ihey,  to  the  end  to  oI>- 
Bcure  their  deceits,  utterly  omit  the  observation  of 
this,  which  the  law  prescribetb. 

And  therefore  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  yoor 
Majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  abuse,  which  is  of  the 
unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof  this  omis- 
sion is  a  brHHch;  and  it  ts  so  manifold,  as  it  rather 
nsketh  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  particulars, 
than  a  prosecution  of  alL  For  their  price :  by  law 
they  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject; by  abuse  they  take  at  an  imposed  andraforced 
price :  by  law  they  ought  to  make  but  one  apprise- 
ment  by  neighbours  in  the  countiy ;  by  abuse  they 
make  a  second  apprisement  at  the  court-gate ;  and 
when  the  subject's  cattle  come  up  many  miles  lean, 
and  out  of  plight,  by  reason  of  their  great  travel, 
then  Ihey  prize  them  anew  at  an  abated  price :  by 
Ihw  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  snn;  by 
abuse  they  take  by  twilight,  and  in  the  night-time, 
a  time  well  chosen  for  malefactors:  by  Uw  Ihey 
ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  a  place  by  yoor 
Majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  by  statute 
by  special  words  excepted;  by  abuse  they  take  in 
the  ways,  in  contempt  of  your  Majesty's  prerogative 
and  laws;  by  law  they  ought  to  show  their  com- 
mission, and  the  form  of  commission  is  by  law  set 
down ;  the  commissions  they  bring  down,  are  against 
the  law,  and  because  they  know  so  much,  they  will 
not  show  them.   A  number  of  other  partieulan 
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tbere  are,  whereof  at  I  have  given  your  Majesty  a 
taste,  so  tfae  chief  of  them  upon  deliberate  advice 
are  set  down  in  writing  by  the  labour  of  some  com- 
mittees, and  approbation  of  the  whole  house,  more 
particularly  and  lively  than  I  eau  express  them, 
myself  having  them  at  the  second  hand  by  reason 
of  my  abode  above.  Bat  this  writing  is  a  collection 
of  theirs  who  dwell  amongst  the  abuses  of  these 
oflEendersy  and  the  comploiiiti  of  the  peoi^e;  and 
therefore  most  needs  have  a  more  perfect  nnder- 
ctanding  of  all  the  eirenmatanees  of  them. 

It  remaineth  only  that  I  use  a  few  words,  the 
rather  to  move  your  Majesty  in  this  cause :  a  few 
voids,  I  say,  a  very  few ;  for  neither  need  so  great 
enormities  any  aggravating,  neither  needeth  so  great 
grace,  as  useth  of  itself  to  flow  from  your  Majesty's 
princely  goodness,  any  artificial  persuading.  There 
be  two  things  only  which  I  think  good  to  set  before 
yoar  Majesty;  rtie  one  the  example  of  your  most 
noble  progenitors  kings  of  this  re^m,  who  from  the 
first  king  that  endowed  this  kingdom  with  the  great 
charters  of  their  liberties,  until  the  last,  all  save  one, 
who  as  he  was  singular  in  many  excellent  things, 
so  I  would  he  hsd  not  been  alone  in  this,  have  or- 
dained, every  one  of  them  in  their  several  reigns, 
some  laws  or  law  against  this  kind  of  offenders : 
■nd  especially  the  example  of  one  of  them,  that 
king,  who  A>r  his  greatness,  wisdcnn,  gloiy,  and  nnion 


of  several  kingdoms,  resembleth  your  Majesty  most^ 
both  in  virtue  and  fortime,  king  Edward  HI,  M-ho, 
in  his  time  only,  made  ten  several  laws  against  this 
mischief.  The  second  is  the  example  of  God  him- 
self) who  hath  said  and  pronounced,  "That  he  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 
For  all  these  great  misdemeanors  are  committed  ia 
and  under  your  Majesty's  name :  and  therefore  we 
hope  your  Majesty  will  hold  them  twice  guilty  that 
commit  these  offences;  one;  for  the  ot^ressing  of 
the  people,  and  once  more  for  doing  it  under  the 
colour  and  abuse  of  your  Majesty's  most  dreaded 
and  beloved  name.  So  then  I  will  conclude  with 
the  saying  of  Pindarus,  "Optima  res  aqua;"  not  for 
the  excellency,  but  for  the  common  use  of  it;  and 
so  contrariwise  the  matter  of  abuse  of  purveyance, 
if  it  be  not  the  most  heinous  abuse,  yet  certainly  it 
is  the  most  common  and  general  abuse  of  all  others 
in  this  kingdom. 

It  reateth,  that,  according  to  the  command  laid 
upon  me,  I  do  in  all  humbleness  present  this  writing 
to  your  Majesty's  royal  hands,  with  most  humble 
petition  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  that  as  your 
Majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  your  gra- 
cious audience  to  hear  me  speak,  so  you  would  be 
pleased  to  enlarge  your  patience  to  bear  this  writing 
read*  which  is  more  material. 


A  BRIEF  DISCOURSE 

or  TBI 

HAPPY  UNION  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

DEDICATED  IN  PRIVATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY.* 


I  DO  not  find  it  strange,  excellent  king,  that  when 
Heraelitas,  he  that  was  sumamed  the  obscure,  had 
set  forth  B  certain  book  which  ia  not  now  extant, 
■lany  men  took  it  for  a  discourse  of  nature,  and 
many  others  took  it  for  a  treatise  of  policy.  For 
there  is  a  great  aflfinity  and  consent  between  the 
rales  of  nature,  and  the  true  rules  of  policy:  the 
one  being  nothing  else  but  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  and  the  other  an  order  in  the 
government  of  an  estate.  And  therefore  the  educa- 
tion and  enidition  of  the  kings  of  Persia  was  in  a 
science  which  was  termed  by  a  name  then  of  great 
reverence,  but  now  degenerate  and  taken  in  the  ill 
part.  For  the  Persian  magic,  which  was  the  secret 
literature  of  their  kings,  was  an  application  o^  the 
contemplations  and  observations  of  nature  unto  a 
sense  politic;  taking  the  fundamental  Ia.ws  of  nature, 
and  the  branches  and  passages  of  them,  as  an  ori- 
ginal or  first  model,  whence  to  take  and  describe  a 
copy  and  imitation  for  government. 

After  this  manner  the  foresaid  instrnctora  set  be- 
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fore  their  kin^  the  examples  of  the  celestial  bodies,- 
the  son,  the  moon,  and  the  rest,  which  have  great 
glory  and  veneration,  but  no  rest  or  intermission : 
being  in  a  perpetual  office  of  motion,  for  the  cherish- 
ing, in  turn  and  in  course  of  inferior  bodies  ;  ex- 
pressing likewise  the  true  manner  of  the  motions  of 
government,  which  though  ihey  ought  to  be  swif^ 
and  rapid  in  respect  of  despatch  and  occasions,  yet 
are  they  to  be  constant  and  regular,  without  waver- 
ing or  confusion. 

So  did  they  represent  unto  them  how  the  heavens 
do  not  enrich  themselves  by  the  earih  and  the  seas, 
nor  keep  no  dead  stock  nor  untouched  treasures  of 
that  they  draw  to  them  from  below  ;  but  whatsoever 
moisture  they  do  levy  and  take  from  both  elements 
in  vapours,  they  do  spend  and  turn  back  again  in 
showers,  only  holding  and  storing  them  up  fur  a 
time,  to  the  end  to  issue  and  distribute  them  in  season. 

But  chiefly  they  did  express  and  expound  unto 
them  that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  whereby  all 
things  do  subsist  and  are  preserved ;  which  is,  that 
every  thin^  in  nature,  although  it  hath  its  private 
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and  particular  affection  and  appetite,  and  doth  fcdlow 
and  pursue  the  same  in  small  moments,  and  when 
it  is  firee  and  delivered  from  more  general  and  com* 
mon  respects;  ;et,  nevertheless,  when  there  is  ques- 
tion or  ease  for.  snstaining  of  the  more  general,  they 
forsake  their  own  particularities,  and  attend  and 
Conspire  to  uphold  the  public. 

So  we  see  the  iron  in  small  quantity  will  ascend 
and  approach  to  the  loadstone  upon  a  particular 
sympathy:  but  if  it  be.any  quantity  of  moment,  it 
leaveth  its  appetite  of  amity  to  the  loadstone,  and, 
like  a  good  patriot,  falleth  lo  the  earth,  which  is 
the  place  and  region  of  massy  bodies. 

So  again  the  water  and  other  like  bodies  do  fall 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is,  as  was 
sud,  their  region  or  country  :  and  yet  we  see  nothing 
more  usual  in  all  water-works  and  engines,  than 
that  the  water,  r&ther  than  to  suffer  any  distraction 
or  disunion  in  nature,  will  ascend,  forsaking  the  love 
to  its  own  region  or  country,  and  applying  itself  to 
the  body  next  adjoining. 

But  it  were  too  long  a  digression  to  proceed  to 
more  examples  of  this  kind.  Your  Majesty  your- 
self did  fall  upon  a  passage  of  this  nature  in  your 
gracious  speech  of  thanks  unto  your  council,  when 
acknowledging  princely  their  vigilances  and  well- 
deservings,  it  pleased  you  to  note,  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cess and  event  above  the  course  of  nature,  to  have 
so  great  change  with  $o  great  a  quiet :  forasmuch 
as  sudden  mutations,  as  well  in  state  as  in  nature, 
are  rarely  without  violence  and  perturbation :  so  as 
still  I  conclude  there  is,  as  was  said,  a  congriiity 
between  the  principles  of  nature  and  policy.  And 
lest  that  instance  may  seem  to  oppone  to  this  asser- 
tion, I  may  even  in  that  particular,  with  your 
Majesty's  favour,  offer  unto  you  a  type  or  pattern  in 
nature,  much  resembling  this  event  in  your  state  i 
namely,  earthquakes,  which  many  of  them  bring 
ever  much  terror  and  wonder,  but  no  actual  hurt ; 
the  earth  trembling  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly 
stablishing  in  perfect  quiet  as  it  was  before. 

This  knowledge  then  of  making  the  government 
of  the  world  a  mirror  for  the  government  of  a  state, 
being  a  wisdom  almost  lost,  whereof  the  reason  I 
take  to  be  because  of  the  difficulty  for  one  man  to 
embrace  both  philosophies,  I  have  thought  good  to 
make  some  pvoof  as  far  as  my  weakness  and  the 
straits  of  time  will  suffer,  to  revive  in  the  handling 
of  one  particular,  wherewith  now  I  most  humbly 
present  your  Majesty  :  for  surely,  as  hath  been  said, 
it  is  a  form  of  discourse  anciently  used  towards 
kings ;  and  to  what  king  should  it  be  more  proper 
than  to  a  king  that  is  studions  to  conjoin  eontem- 
plative  virtue  and  active  virtue  tt^ther  P 

Your  Majesty  is  the  first  king  that  had  the  honour 
to  be  lapis  angularis,  to  unite  these  two  mighty  and 
waiiike  nations  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
sovereignty  and  monarchy.  It  doth  not  appear  by 
the  records  and  memoirs  of  any  true  history,  or 
scarcely  by  the  fiction  and  pleasure  of  any  fabulous 
narration  or  tradition,  that  ever,  of  any  antiquity,  this 
island  of  Great  Britain  was  united  under  one  king 
before  this  day.  And  yet  there  be  no  mountains  nor 
races  of  hills,  there  be  no  seaa  or  great  rivers,  there 


is  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  langnage  that  hath 
invited  or  provoked  this  ancient  separation  or 
divorce.  The  lot  of  Spain  was  to  have  the  several 
kingdoms  of  that  emiinent,  POTtngal  only  excepted, 
to  be  um'ted  in  an  age  not  long  past  i  and  now  in  onr 
age  that  of  Portugal  also,  which  was  the  last  that 
held  out,  to  be  incnporate  with  the  rest.  The  lot 
of  France  hath  been,  much  about  the  same  time, 
likewise,  to  have  re-annexed  unto  that  crown  the 
several  duchies  and  portions  which  were  in  former 
times  dismembered.  The  lot  of  this  island  is  the 
last  reserved  for  your  Majesty's  happy  times,  by  the 
special  providence  and  favour  of  God,  who  haih 
brought  your  Majesty  to  this  happy  conjunction  with 
great  consent  of  hearts,  and  in  the  strength  of  yonr 
years,  and  in  the  maturity  of  your  experience.  It 
resteth  but  that,  as  I  promised,  I  set  before  your 
Majesty's  princely  consideration,  the  grounds  of 
natnre  tooehing  the  union  and  eomnfixture  of  bodies^ 
and  the  correspondence  which  they  have  with  the 
grounds  of  policy  in  the  conjunction  of  states  and 
kingdoms. 

First,  therefore,  that  position,  Vis  nnita  fortior, 
being  one  of  the  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
needeth  not  much  to  be  induced  or  illustrated. 

We  see  the  sun  when  he  eptereth,  and  while  he 
continueth  under  the  sign  of  Leo.  causeth  more 
vehement  heats  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  what 
time  his  beams  are  nevertheless  more  perpendicular. 
The  reason  whereof,  in  great  part,  hath  been  trul^ 
ascribed  to  the  conjunction  and  corradiation,  in  that 
place  of  heaven,  of  the  sun  with  the  four  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  Sirius,  Canicula,  Cor  Leonis,  and 
Cauda  Leonis. 

So  the  moon  likewise,  by  ancient  tradition,  while 
she  is  in  the  same  sign  of  Leo,  is  said  to  be  at  the 
heart,  which  is  not  for  any  affinity  which  that  place 
of  heaven  eav  have  with  that  part  of  man's  body,  bnt 
only  because  die  moon  is  tfien,  by  reason  of  die 
conjunction  and  ncismess  with  the  stars  aforenamed, 
in  greatest  strength  of  influence,  and  so  workelh 
upon  that  part  in  inferior  bodies,  which  is  most  vital 
and  principal. 

So  we  see  waters  and  liquors,  in  small  quantity, 
do  easily  putrify  and  corrupt ;  but  in  large  quantity 
subsist  long,  by  reason  of  the  strength  they  receive 
by  union. 

So  in  earthquakes,  the  more  general  do  little 
hurt,  reason  of  the  united  weight  which  they 
offer  to  subvert;  bnt  narrow  and  {mrticnlar  earth- 
quakes have  many  times  overturned  whole  towns 
and  citiiBs. 

So  then  this  point  touching  the  fiwce  of  oniwi  is 
evident:  and  dierefore  it  is  more  fit  to  speiA  of  the 
manner  of  anion  {  wherein  again  it  win  not  be  per- 
tinent to  handle  one  kind  of  union,  which  is  umoa 
by  victory,  when  one  body  doth  merely  subdue  an- 
other, and  converteth  the  same  into  its  own  nature, 
extinguishing  and  expulsing  what  part  soever  of  it 
it  cannot  overcome.  As  when  the  fire  converteth 
the  wood  into  fire,  purging  away  the  smoke  and  the 
ashes  as  unapt  matter  to  inflame  :  or  when  the  body 
of  a  living  creature  doth  convert  and  assimilate  food 
and  nourishment,  purging  and  expelling  whataoevCT 
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it  eunot  convert.  For  theae  repreaentationg  do 
iMwer  in  matter  of  policy  to  uidoa  of  countries  by 
conquest,  where  the  conqaering  state  doth  extin- 
gnisb,  extirpate,  and  expulse  any  part  of  the  state 
emqaered,  which  it  findeth  m  eontrar)'  as  it  cannot 
liter  and  convert  it.  And  therefore,  leaving  violent 
unions,  we  will  consider  only  of  nataral  unions. 

The  difference  is  excellent  which  the  best  ob- 
servers in  nature  do  take  between  compositio  and 
mistio,  putting  together,  and  mingling  :  the  one 
being  but  a  conjunction  of  bodies  in  place,  the  other 
in  quality  and  consent :  the  one  the  mother  of  sedi- 
tion and  alteration,  the  other  of  peace  and  conttnu- 
Btice  :  the  other  rather  a  confiiBion  than  an  union, 
the  other  properly  an  nnion.  Therefore  we  see 
those  bodies  which  they  call  imperfecte  mista,  last 
not,  bnt  are  speedily  dissolved.  For  take,  for  ex- 
ample, mow  or  froth,  which  are  compositions  of  air 
and  water,  and  in  them  yon  may  behold  how  easily 
th^  sever  and  dissolve,  the  water  closing  together 
and  exdnding  the  air. 

So  these  three  bodies  which  the  alchemists  do  so 
much  celebrate  as  the  three  principles  of  things; 
that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  and  oil,  which  it  pleHneth 
them  to  term  salt,  mercury,  and  sulphur,  we  sec,  if 
they  be  united  only  by  composition  or  putting  toge- 
ther, how  weakly  and  rudely  they  do  incorporate : 
for  water  and  earth  make  but  an  imperfect  slime ; 
and  if  they  be  forced  together  by  agitation,  yet  upon 
ft  tittle  settling,  the  earth  resideth  in  the  bottom. 
So  water  and  oil,  though  by  agitation  it  be  brought 
into  an  ointment,  yet  after  a  little  settling  the  oil 
will  Boat  on  the  top.  So  as  such  imperfect  mixtures 
continne  no  longer  than  they  are  forced ;  and  still  in 
the  end  the  worthiest  getteth  above. 

Bnt  othenriae  it  is  of  perfbet  mixtures.  For  we 
see  these  three  bodies,  of  earth,  water,  and  oil,  when 
tiiey  are  joined  in  a  vegetable  or  mineral,  they  are 
so  united,  as  without  great  subtlety  of  art  and 
force  of  extraction,  they  cannot  be  separated  and 
reduced  into  the  same  simple  bodies  again.  So  as 
the  diSerence  between  compositio  and  mistioelearly 
Bet  down  is  this ;  that  compositio  is  the  joining  or 
potting  together  of  bodies  without  a  new  form ;  and 
mistio  is  the  joining  or  potting  together  of  bodies 
ander  a  new  form :  for  the  new  form  is  commune 
▼incnium,  and  without  that  the  old  fonns  will  be  at 
strife  and  discord. 

Now  to  reflect  this  light  of  nature  upon  matter 
of  estate;  there  hath  beenputin  practice  in  govern- 
ment these  two  leveral  khida  of  p(^y  in  nnitaig 
ud  eoDjfnning  of  state*  and  kingdoms ;  the  one  to 
retain  the  ancient  fana  still  severed,  and  only  eon- 
jtrined  in  sovereign^ ;  the  other  to  superinduce  a 
new  form  agreeable  and  convenient  to  the  entire 
estate.  The  former  of  these  hath  been  more  usual, 
and  is  more  easy ;  but  the  latter  is  more  happy. 
For  if  a  man  do  attentively  revolve  histories  of  all 
udons,  and  judge  truly  thereupon,  he  will  make 
this  conclusion,  that  there  was  never  any  states  that 
were  good  commixtures  but  the  Romans  ;  which 
because  it  was  the  best  state  of  the  world,  and  is  the 
best  example  of  this  point,  we  will  chiefly  insist 
tteraipni. 

3  a  2 


In  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Virgil  bringeth  in 
Jupiter  by  way  of  oracle  or  prediction  speaking  of 
the  mixture  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Italians : 

"  Sermonem  Ausoaii  patrium  moresquo  teoebunt : 
Utque  est,  Qoroen  erit:  commtxti  corpore  tantum 
SupsideDtTeucri;  morem  ritutqne  Mootom 
Adjiciam  :  faciamque  omnei  unoore  Latiuus, 
HiQC  genus,  Ausonio  mixtum  quud  saDf^uine  sui^t, 
Supra  homines,  supra  ire  DeoBpietatevidebis." 

jEn.  zii.  634. 

Wherein  Jupiter  makoth  a  kind  of  partition  ordistri- 
bution  :  that  Italy  should  give  the  language  and  the 
laws  J  Troy  should  give  a  mixture  of  men,  and 
some  religious  rites ;  and  both  people  should  meet 
in  one  name  of  Latins. 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  mingled 
upon  equal  terms ;  wherein  the  interchange  went  so 
even,  that,  as  Livy  notetfa,  the  one  nation  gave  the 
name  to  the  place,  the  other  to  the  people.  For 
Rome  continued  the  name,  bnt  the  people  were  called 
Quirites,  which  was  the  Sabine  word,  derived  of 
Cores  the  country  of  Tatius. 

But  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  Roman  government ;  they  were 
so  liberal  of  their  naturalizations,  as  in  effect  they 
made  perpetual  mixtures.  For  the  manner  was  to 
grant  the  same,  not  only  to  particular  persons,  but 
to  families  and  lineages ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
whole  cities  and  countries.  So  as  in  the  end  it  came 
to  that,  that  Rome  was  commonis  patiia,  as  some  of 
the  civilians  call  it 

So  we  read  of  St  Paul,  after  he  had  been  beaten 
with  rods,  and  thereupon  charged  the  oflieer  with  the 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Rome :  the 
captain  said  to  him,  "  Art  thon  then  a  Roman  ? 
That  privilege  hath  cost  me  deu."  To  whom  St. 
Paul  replied,  "  But  I  was  so  bom  ;"  and  yet  in  an- 
other place,  St  Paul  professeth  himself,  that  he  was 
a  Jew  by  tribe  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  his 
ancestors  were  naturalized ;  and  so  it  was  conveyed 
to  him  and  their  other  descendants. 

So  we  read,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  despites 
that  was  done  to  Julias  Ciesar,  that  whereas  he  had 
obtained  naturalization  for  a  city  in  Qaul,  one  of  the 
city  was  beaten  with  rods  of  the  consul  Marcellus. 

So  we  read  in  Tacitus,  that  in  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius's time,  the  nation  of  Gaul,  that  part  which  is 
called  Comata,  the  wilder  part,  were  suitors  to  be 
made  capable  of  the  honour  of  being  senators  and 
officers  of  Rome.  His  words  are  these ;  '*  Cum  de 
aopplendo  senatu  ^taretur,  primoresque  Galilee, 
qnn  Comata  appellatur,  foedera,  et  civitatem  Ro- 
manam  pridem  asaecati,  jus  adipiscendorum  in  nrbe 
honorem  expeterent;  multus  ea  super  re  variuaque 
rumor,  et  stndiis  diversis,  apud  principem  certabatur." 
And  in  the  end,  after  long  debate,  it  was  mled  they 
should  be  admitted. 

So  likewise,  the  authority  of  Nicholas  Machiavel 
seemeth  not  to  be  contemned  ;  who,  inquiring  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire,  doth 
give  judgment ;  there  was  not  one  greater  than  this, 
that  the  state  did  so  easily  compound  and  incorpo- 
rate with  strangers. 

It  is  true  that  most  estates  and  kingdoms  have 
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taken  the  other  coarse :  of  which  thia  effect  hath 
followed,  that  the  addition  of  farther  emirire  and 
territory  hath  been  rather  matter  of  burden,  than 
matter  of  strength  onto  them  :  yea,  and  farther,  it 
hatb  kept  alive  the  seeds  and  roots  of  revolts  and 
rebellions  for  many  ages ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  fresh 
and  notable  example  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon: 
which,  though  it  were  united  to  Castile  by  marriage, 
and  not  by  conquest ;  and  so  descended  in  heredi- 
tary nnion  .by  the  space  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  yet  because  it  was  continued  in  a  divided 
government,  and  not  well  incorporated  and  cemented 
with  the  other  crowns,  entered  into  a  rebellion  upon 
point  of  their  fueros,  or  liberties,  now  of  very  late 
years. 

Now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  parts  of  that 
form,  whereby  states  and  kingdoms  are  perfectly 
united,  they  are,  besides  the  sovereignty  itself,  four 
in  number  I  union  in  name,  union  in  language,  union 
in  laws,  union  in  employments. 

For  name,  tiiough  it  seem  but  a  superHeial  and 
outward  matter,  yet  it  eameth  much  impression  and 
enchantment ;  the  general  and  common  name  of 
Greecia  made  the  Greeks  always  apt  to  unite,  though 
otherwise  full  of  divisions  amongst  themselves, 
against  other  nations  whom  they  called  barbarous. 
The  Helvetian  name  is  no  small  band  to  knit  toge- 
ther their  leagues  and  confederacies  the  faster.  The 
common  name  of  Spain,  no  doubt,  hath  been  a  spe- 
cial means  of  the  better  union  and  conglutination  of 
the  several  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Granada, 
Navarre,  Valentia,  Catalonia,  and  the  rest,  compre- 
hending also  now  lately  Portugal. 

For  language,  it  is  not  needful  to  insist  upon  it ; 
because  both  your  Majesty's  kingdoms  are  of  tme 
language,  though  of  several  dialects ;  and  the  differ^ 
ence  is  so  smaD  between  them,  as  promiseth' rather 
an  enriching  of  one  language  thaq  a  oontinuance  of 
two. 

For  laws,  which  are  the  principal  sinews  of  go- 
vernment, they  be  of  three  natures ;  Jura,  which  I 
will  term  freedoms  or  abilities,  leges,  and  mores.- 

For  abilities  and  freedoms,  they  were  amongst  the 
Romans  of  four  kinds,  or  rather  degrees.  J  us  em- 
nubii,  jus  eivilatis,  jus  suffragii,  and  jus  pelitimis 
or  honorum.  J  us  connubii  is  a  thing  in  these  times 
out  of  use ;  for  marriage  is  open  between  all  diver- 
sities of  nations.  Jus  eivilatis  answereth  to  that 
we  call  denization  or  naturalization.  Jus  suffragii 
answereth  to  the  voice  in  parliament.  J us  petitimis 
answereth  to  place  in  council  or  office.  And  the 
Romans  did  many  timet  sever  these  freedoms ;  grant- 
ing Jut  eonnvMit  sine  civitate,  and  eivitatem,  sine 
suffragio,  and  tu^o^'tiM,  «t'n«  jwre  petilionisi  which 
was  eommmly  with  them  the  last 

For  those  we  call  leges,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity 
and  inconvenieney,  to  seek  either  to  extirpate  all 
particular  customs,  or  to  draw  all  subjects  to  one 
place  or  resort  of  judicature  and  session.  It 
sufficeth  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  principal  and 
fundamental  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil :  for 


in  this  point  the  rule  h<Jdeth  which  was  pnmoonced 
by  an  ancient  hther,  touching  the  diversity  of  lites 
in  the  church ;  for  finding  the  vesture  of  the  qneen 
in  the  psalm,  which  did  prefigure  the  church,  was 
of  divers  colours ;  and  finding  ag«n  that  Chrises 
coat  was  without  a  seam,  he  concloded  well,  "  in 
veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit" 

For  manners :  a  consent  in  them  is  to  be  sought 
industriously,  but  not  to  be  enforced :  for  nothing 
amongst  people  breedeth  so  much  pertinacy  in  hold- 
ing their  customs,  as  sudden  and  violent  offer  to 
remove  them. 

And  as  for  employments,  it  is  no  more,  but  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  ezecntion  of  that  verse : 

Trtw,  T^riusqae  mihi  nollo  discrimioe  agetnr. 

There  remaineth  only  to  remember  out  of  the 
grounds  of  nature  the  two  emiditiona  of  perfect  mix- 
ture ;  whereof  the  former  it  time:  for  the  natural 
philosophers  aay  well,  that  compositio  is  opta 
honinis,  and  mistio  opus  n^urn.  For  it  is  the  duty 
of  man  to  make  a  fit  application  of  bodies  together: 
but  the  perfect  fermentation  and  incorporation  of 
them  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  ;  and  unnatu- 
ral hasting  thereof  doth  disturb  the  work,  and  not 
despatch  it. 

So  we  see,  after  the  graft  is  put  into  the  stock 
and  bound,  it  must  be  left  to  time  and  nature  to 
make  that  continuum,  which  at  the  first  was  but 
contiguum.  And  it  is  not  any  continual  pressing  or 
thrusting  together  that  will  prevent  nature's  season, 
but  rather  hinder  it.  And  so  in  liquors,  those  com- 
miztures  which  are  at  the  first  troubled,  grow  after 
clear  and  settled  by  the  benefit  of  rest  and  time. 

The  aecfmd  condition  is,  that  the  greater  draw  the 
less.  So  we  see  when  two  lights  do  meet,  the 
greater  doth  darken  and  dim  the  less.  And  when 
a  smaller  liyer  runneth  into  a  greater,  it  loseth  both 
its  name  and  stream.  And  hereof,  to  conclude,  we 
see  an  excellent  example  in  the  kingdoms  of  Jodah 
and  Israel.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  contained  two 
tribes;  the  kingdom  of  Israel  contained  ten.  King 
David  reigned  over  Judah  for  certain  years ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  ob- 
tained likewise  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  union 
continued  in  him,  and  likewise  in  his  son  Solomon, 
by  the  space  of  seventy  years,  at  least,  between 
them  both  :  but  yet,  because  the  seat  of  the  king- 
dom was  kept  still  in  Judah,  and  so  the  less  sought 
to  draw  the  greater :  upon  the  first  occaaioa  offered, 
the  kingdoms  brake  again,  and  so  continued  ever 
after. 

Thus  having  in  all  humbleness  made  oblation  to 
your  Majesty  of  Uiese  simple  fruits  of  my  ^votion 
and  studies,  I  do  wish,  and  do  wish  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  an  impossibility,  to  my  apprehension,  that 
this  happy  union  of  your  Majesty's  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  in  as  good  an  hour, 
and  under  the  like  Divine  providence,  as  that  was 
between  the  Romans  and  tfie  Sabiiies. 
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CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OR  CONSIDERATIONS 
UNION  OF  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  : 

COLLBCTID  AHD  DliflBtBD  FOB  BU  HAJBSTT'S  aBTTU  SHVICI. 


Your  Majesty,  being,  I  donbt  no^  directed  and 
CMtdiicted  by  a  better  oracle  than  that  which  was 
given  for  light  to  ^neas  in  his  peregrination. 
"  Antiqaam  ezqnirite  matrem,*'  hath  a  royal,  and 
indeed  an  heroical  desire  to  reduce  these  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  unity  of  their 
ancient  mother  hingdom  of  Britain.  Wherein  as  I 
Ttmld  gladly  applaud  unto  your  Majesty,  or  sing 
aloud  that  hymn  or  anthem,  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra ;" 
so  in  a  more  soft  and  submissive  voice,  I  must  ne- 
cessarily remember  unto  your  Majesty  that  warning 
or  caveatf  "Ardua  quie  pulchra :"  it  is  an  action 
that  requireth,  yea,  and  needeth  much,  not  only  of 
your  Majesty's  wisdom,  but  of  your  felicity.  In  this 
argument  I  presumed  at  your  Majesty's  first  en- 
trance to  write  a  few  lines,  indeed  scholastically  and 
speculatively,  and  not  actively  or  politically,  as  1  held 
it  fit  for  me  at  that  time ;  when  neither  your  Mi^esty 
was  in  that  your  desire  declared,  nor  myself  in  that 
service  used  or  trusted.  But  now  that  both  your 
Majesty  hath  opened  your  desire  and  purpose  with 
much  admiration,  even  of  those  who  give  it  not  so 
fiill  an  approbation,  and  that  myself  was  hy  the 
commons  graced  with  the  first  vote  of  all  the  com- 
mons selected  for  that  cause  ;  not  in  any  estimation 
of  my  ability,  for  therein  so  wise  an  assembly  could 
not  be  80  much  deceived,  but  in  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  extreme  labours  and  integrity  ;  in  that  busi- 
ness I  thought  myself  every  way  bound,  both  in  duty 
to  your  Majesty,  and  in  trust  to  that  house  of  par- 
liament, and  in  consent  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in 
conformity  to  mine  own  travels  and  beginnings,  not 
to  neglect  any  pains  that  may  tend  to  the  farther- 
ance  of  so  excellent  a  work  ;  wherein  I  will  endea- 
vour that  that  which  I  shall  set  down  be  nihil  minus 
quam  verba :  for  length  and  ornament  of  speech 
are  to  be  used  for  persuasion  of  multitudes,  and  not 
for  information  of  kings;  especially  such  a  king  as 
is  the  only  instance  that  ever  I  knew  to  make  a  man 
of  Plato's  opinion,  "that  all  knowledge  is  hnt  re- 
membrance, and  that  the  mind  of  mnn  knoweth  all 
things,  and  demandelh  only  to  have  her  own  notions 
ercited  and  awaked which  your  Majesty's  rare 
and  indeed  singular  gift  and  faculty*  of  swift  appre- 
hension, and  infinite  expansion  or  multiplication  of 
another  man's  knowledge  by  your  own,  as  I  have 
often  observed,  so  1  did  extremely  admire  in  Good- 
wills cause*  being  a  matter  full  of  secrets  and  mys- 


teries of  our  laws,  merely  new  unto  you,  and  quite 
out  of  the  path  of  your  education,  reading,  and  con- 
ference :  wherein,  nevertheless,  upon  a  spark  of 
light  given,  your  Majes^  took  in  so  dexterously  and 
profoundly,  as  if  you  had  been  indeed  anima  legis, 
not  only  in  execution,  but  in  understanding :  the 
remembrance  whereof,  as  it  will  never  be  out  of  my 
mind,  so  it  will  always  be  a  warning  to  me  to  seek 
rather  to  excite  your  judgment  briefly,  than  to  inform 
it  tediously ;  and  if  in  a  matter  of  that  nature,  how 
much  more  in  this,  wherein  your  princely  cogita- 
tions have  wrought  themselves,  and  been  conversant, 
and  wherein  the  principal  light  proceeded  from 
yourself 

And  therefore  my  purpose  is  only  to  break  this 
matter  of  the  union  into  certain  short  articles  and 
questions,  and  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  anatomy 
or  analysis  of  the  parts  and  members  thereof;  not 
that  T  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  questions  which  I 
now  shall  open,  were  fit  to  be  in  the  consultation  of 
the  commissioners  propounded.  For  I  hold  nothing 
so  great  an  enemy  to  good  resoluti<m,  as  the  making 
of  loo  many  questions ;  especially  in  assemblies 
which  consist  of  many.  For  princes,  for  avoiding 
of  distraction,  must  take  many  things  by  way  of 
admittance ;  and  if  questions  must  be  made  of  them, 
rather  to  suffer  them  to  arise  from  others,  than  to 
grace  them  and  authorize  them  as  propounded  from 
themselves.  But  unto  your  Majesty's  private  con- 
sideration, to  whom  it  may  better  sort  with  me 
rather  to  speak  as  a  remembrancer  than  as  a  coun- 
sellor, 1  have  thought  good  to  lay  before  you  all  the 
branches,  lineaments,  and  degrees  of  this  union,  that 
upon  the  view  and  consideration  of  them  and  their 
circumstances,  your  Majesty  may  the  more  elearly 
diseemr  and  more  readily  call  to  mind  which  of  them 
is  to  be  embraced,  and  which  to  be  rqedied  :  and 
of  these,  which  are  to  be  accepted,  which  of  them 
is  presently  to  be  proceeded  in,  and  which  to  be  put 
over  to  farther  time.  And  again,  which  of  them 
shall  require  authority  of  parliament,  and  which  are 
fitter  to  be  effected  by  your  Majesty's  royal  power 
and  prerogative,  or  by  other  policies  or  means ;  and 
lastly,  which  of  them  is  liker  to  pass  with  difficulty 
and  contradiction,  and  which  with  more  facility  and 
smoothness. 

First,  therefore,  to  begib  with  that  question,  that, 
I  suppose,  win  be  out  of  question. 
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Staiutescon-  Whether  it  be  not  meet,  that  the 
ceming  Scot-  statutes  which  were  made  touching  Scot- 
SiS.  land  or  the  Scottish  naHon,  while  the 
nation.  kingdoms  stood  severed,  be  repealed  ? 

It  is  trae^  there  is  a  diversity  in  these ;  for  some 
of  these  laws  consider  Scotland  as  an  enemy's 
coantiy ;  other  laws  consider  it  as  a  foreign  cquntry 
only :  as  for  example  ]  the  law  of  Rich.  II.  anno  7- 
which  prohibiteth  all  armonr  or  victual  to  be  carried 
to  Scotland;  and  the  law  of  7  of  E.  Henry  VII. 
that  enacteth  all  the  Scottish  men  to  depart  the 
realm  within  a  time  prefixed.  Both  these  laws, 
and  some  others,  respect  Scotland  as  a  country  of 
hostility  :  but  the  law  of  22  of  Edward  IV.  that  en- 
dueth  Berwick  with  the  liberty  of  a  staple,  where 
alt  Scottish  merchandises  should  resort  (hat  should 
be  ottered  for  England,  nnd  likewise  all  English 
merchandises  that  should  be  uttered  for  Scotland  ; 
this  law  beholdeth  Scotland  only  as  a  foreign  nation ; 
and  not  so  much  neither ;  for  there  have  been 
erected  staples  in  towns  of  England  for  some  com- 
modities, with  an  exclusion  and  restriction  of  other 
parts  of  England. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  least  difficulty ;  your 
Majesty-  shall  have  a  calendar  made  of  the  laws, 
and  a  brief  of  the  effect  {  and  so  you  may  judge  of 
them :  and  the  like  or  reciproque  is  to  be  done  by 
Scotland  for  such  laws  as  they  have  concerning 
England  and  the  English  nation. 
Lawft,  cus-  l'^^  second  question  is,  what  laws, 

tewUiCommto-  customs,  commissions,  officers,  garri- 
or%borcten  sons,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  put  down, 
or  marches.  discontinued,  or  taken  away  upon  the 
borders  of  both  realms  ? 

To  this  point,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  orders  of  the  marches,  I  can  say  the  less. 

Herein  falleth  that  question,  whether  that  the  te- 
nants, who  hold  their  tenants'  rights  in  a  greater 
freedom  and  exemption,  in  consideration  of  iheir 
service  upon  the  borders,  and  that  the  countries 
themselves,  which  are  in  the  same  respect  discharged 
of  subsidies  and  taxes,  should  not  now  be  brought  to 
be  in  one  degree  with  other  tenants  and  countries  ; 
"  nam  cessante  causa,  tollitur  effectus  P"  Wherein, 
in  my  opinion,  some  time  would  be  given ;  "  quia 
adhuc  eorum  messis  in  herba  est:"  but  some  pre- 
.sent  ordinance  would  be  made  to  take  effect  at  a 
future  time,  considering  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
points  and  marks  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms. 
And  because  reason  doth  dictate,  that  where  the 
principal  solution  of  continuity  was,  there  the  heal- 
ing and  consolidating  plaster  should  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied ;  there  would  be  some  farther  device  for  the 
utter  and  perpetual  confounding  of  those  imaginary 
bounds,  as  yoor  Majesty  termeth  them :  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  considered,  whether  it  were  not 
convenient  to  plant  and  erect  at  Carlisle  or  Berwick 
some  council  or  court  of  justice,  the  jurisdiction 
whereof  might  extend  part  into  England  and  part 
into  Scotland,  with  a  commission  not  to  proceed 
precisely,  or  merely  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  either  of  England  or  Scotland,  but  mixtly, 
according  to  instructions  by  your  Majesty  to  be  set 
down,  after  the  imitation  and  precedent  of  the  coun- 


cil of  the  marches  here  in  England,  erected  upoo 

the  union  of  Wales  P 

The  third  question  is  that  which  many 

will  make  a  great  question  of,  though  ble^!n^*^^ 

perhaps  your  Majesty  will  make  no  qiies-  moviDft  of  in- 
■        r  ....       1.  ...  convenient 

tion  of  It ;  and  that  ii,  whether  jmu  and  disaeni' 

Majesty  should  not  make  a  atop  or  i^agST"*^ 
stand  here,  and  not  to  proceed  to  any 
farther  union,  contenting  yourself  with  the  two  for- 
mer articles  or  points. 

For  it  wilt  be  said,  that  we  are  now  well;  thanks 
be  to  God  and  your  Majesty,  and  the  state  of  nei- 
ther kingdom  is  to  be  repented  of;  and  that  it  is 
true  which  Hippocrates  saith,  that  '*  Sana  corpora 
difficile  medicationes  ferunt,"  it  is  better  to  make 
alterations  in  sick  bodies  than  in  sound.  The  con- 
sideration of  which  point  will  rest  upon  these  two 
branches;  what  inconveniences  will  ensue  with 
time,  if  the  realms  stand  as  they  are  divided,  which 
are  yet  not  found  nor  sprung  up.  For  it  may  be  the 
sweetness  of  your  Majesty's  first  entrance,  and  the 
great  benefit  that  both  nations  have  felt  thereby, 
hath  covered  many  inconveniences:  which,  never^ 
theless,  be  your  Majesty's  govemmcDt  never  so  gra- 
cious and  politic,  continuance  of  time  and  the  acci- 
dents of  time  may  breed  and  discover,  if  the  king- 
doms stand  divided. 

The  second  branch  is ;  allow  no  manifest  or  impor- 
tant peril  or  inconvenience  should  ensue  of  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  kingdoms  divided,  yet  on  the  other 
side,  whether  that  upon  the  farther  uniting  of  them, 
there  be  not  like  to  follow  that  addition  and  increase 
of  wealth  and  reputation,  as  is  worthy  your  Majesty's 
virtues  and  fortune,  to  be  the  author  and  founder  of, 
for  the  advancement  and  exaltation  of  your  Majesty's 
royal  posterity  in  lime  to  come  P 

But  admitting  that  your  Majesty 
should  proceed  to  this  more  perfect  hi'thettShmi 
and  entire  union,  wherein  your  Majesty  ^^^"^^ 
may  say,  "  Majus  opus  moveo;"  to 
enter  into  the  parts  and  degrees  thereof,  I  think  fit 
first  to  set  down,  as  in  a  brief  table,  in  what  points 
the  nations  stand  now  at  this  present  time  already 
united,  and  in  what  points  yet  still  severed  and 
divided,  that  your  Majesty  may  the  better  see  what 
is  done,  and  w*hat  is  to  be  done;  and  how  that 
which  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  inferred  upon  that 
which  is  done. 

The  points  wherein  the  nations  stand  already 
united  are : 

In  sovereignty.  * 
In  the  relative  thereof,  which  is  subjection. 
In  religion. 
In  continent 
In  language. 

And  now  lastly,  by  the  peace  by  your  Majesty 
concluded  with  Spain,  in  leagues  and  confedenciesi 
for  now  both  nations  have  the  same  friends  and  the 
same  enemies. 

Yet  notwithstanding  there  is  none  of  the  six 
points,  wherein  the  union  is  perfect  and  consum- 
mate ;  but  every  of  them  hath  some  scrapie  or 
rather  grain  of  separation  inwrapped  and  included 
in  them. 
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Sorerefgnty,  For  th«  sOTereignty,  the  union  is 
ilnerqyaL  nbwlote  in  your  Mnjetty  and  your 
gmmtion :  bat  if  it  should  so  be,  which  God  of  his 
infinite  merey  defend,  that  your  issue  should  fiiil, 
then  the  descent  of  both  realms  doth  resort  to  the 
several  Ifaies  of  the  several  Moods  royal. 
Sntrieeti  ^'"'^  subjection,  I  take  the  law  of 

obed^^     England  to  be  clear,  what  the  law  of 

Scotland  is  I  know  not,  that  all  Scots- 
men from  the  very  instsnt  of  your  Majesty's  reign 

begun  are  become  denizens,  and  the 
raiiut^i!'     post-nati  are  naturalized  snbjecta  of 

England  for  the  time  forwards  :  for  by 
OQT  laws  none  can  be  an  alien  but  he  that  is  of  an- 
other allegiance  than  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's : 
$ot  there  be  but  two  sorts  ot  aliens,  whereof  we  find 
mention  in  our  law,  an  dien  ami,  and  an  alien  ene- 
my ;  whereof  the  fonner  is  n  subject  of  a  state  in 
amity  with  the  king,  and  the  latter  a  anbject  of  a 
state  in  hostility ;  bat  whether  he  be  one  or  other, 
it  is  an  essenti^  difference  rnito  the  definition  of  an 
alien,  If  he  be  not  of  the  king's  allegiance  t  as  we 
see  it  evidently  in  the  precedent  of  Ireland,  who, 
sinee  they  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England, 
have  ever  been  inheritable  and  capable  as  natural 
subjects ;  and  yet  not  by  any  statute  or  act  of  par- 
liament, but  merely  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
reason  thereof.  So  as  there  is  no  doobt,  that  every 
subject  of  Scotland  was,  and  is  in  like  plight  and 
degree,  since  your  Majesty's  coming  in,  aa  if  your 
Majesty  had  granted  partieolariy  your  letters  of 
dentEation  or  naturalization  to  eveiy  of  them,  and 
the  post-nati  whdly  nntaral  But  then  on  the  other 
side,  for  the  time  backwards,  and  for  those  that 
were  ante-nati,  the  blood  it  not  by  law  natoraliied, 
so  aa  they  cannot  take  it  by  deaeent  from  their 
aneetton  without  act  of  parliament :  and  therefore  in 
thia  p(rfnt  there  Is  a  defect  in  the  union  of  subjection. 
Retigloa.  matter  of  religion,  the  union  is 

cbDTchgo.      perfect  in  points  of  doctrine  i  but  in 

matter  of  diacipline  and  government  it 

is  imperfect. 

For  the  continent,  it  is  true  there  are 
no  natural  bmndaries  of  mountains  or 
seas,  or  navigable  rivers ;  but  yet  there 
are  badges  and  memorials  of  bordera;  of  which 
point  I  have  spoken  before. 

FfMT  the  language,  it  is  true  the 
dlS^L**'  nations  are  unius  labii,  and  have  not 
the  firat  curse  of  disunion,  which  was 
cDufosion  of  tongues,  whereby  one  understood  not 
another.  But  yet  the  dialect  is  differmg.  and  it 
remaineth  a  kind  of  mark  of  distinetion.  But 
Ibr  that,  tempori  permittendum,  it  is  to  be  left  to 
time.  For  conridering  that  both  languages  do 
concur  in  the  principal  office  and  duty  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  is  to  make  a  man's  self  underatood : 
for  the  rest,  it  is  rather  to  be  accounted,  as  was 
said,  a  diversity  of  dialect  than  of  language :  and, 
as  I  said  in  my  fint  writing,  it  is  like  to  bring 
forth  the  enriching  of  one  language,  by  compound- 
ing and  taking  in  the  proper  and  significant  words 
of  either  tongne,  rather  than  a  emtinuanee  of  two 


CcoUnent, 
(wntcn. 


For  leagues  and  confederacies,  it  is  ui\ffao>i.  con- 
Ime,  that  neither  nation  is  now  in  hoa-  («deraci<:3. 
tility  with  any  state,  wherewith  the  other  '"^ 
nation  is  in  amity:  but  yet  so,  as  the  Icaguea 
and  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  either  nation 
respectively,  and  not  with  both  jointly ;  which  may 
cmtain  some  diveniity  of  articles  of  slraitneas  of 
amity  with  one  more  than  the  other. 

But  many  of  these  matters  may  perhaps  be  of 
that  kind,  as  may  fall  within  that  rule,  "  In  veste 
varietas  sit,  scissum  non  sit." 

Nor  to  descend  to  the  particular  points  wherein 
the  realms  stand  severed  and  divided,  over  and  be- 
sides the  former  six  points  of  separation,  which  I 
hare  noted  and  placed  as  defects  or  abatements  of 
the  six  points  of  the  tmion,  and  therefore  shall  not 
need  to  be  repeated ;  the  points,  1  say,  yet  remain- 
ing, I  will  divide  into  external  and  internal. 

The  external  points  therefore  of  the  ^  , 

Exlemal 

separation  are  four.  points  or  the 

I.  The  several  crowns,  I  mean  the  ^J^^^ 
,  ,      ,  .  -  ana  union, 

ceremonial  and  matenal  crowns. 

a.  The  second  is  the  several  names,  styles,  or 

appellations. 

3.  The  third  ia  the  several  prints  of  the  seals. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  several  stamps  or  marks  of 
the  coins  or  mmeys. 

It  is  true,  that  the  external  are  in  some  respect 
and  parts  much  mingled  and  interlaced  with  con- 
siderations internal;  and  that  ihey  may  be  as  effec- 
tual to  the  true  union,  which  must  be  the  work  of 
time,  as  the  internal,  because  they  are  operative 
upon  the  conceits  and  opinions  of  the  peoj^e ;  the 
uniting  of  whose  hearts  and  affections  is  the  life  and 
true  end  of  thia  woik. 

For  the  ceremonial  crowns,  the  ques-  xhe  cmmo- 
tion  will  be,  whether  there  shall  be 
framed  one  new  imperial  crown  of  crowns. 
Britain  to  be  used  for  the  times  to  come  f  Also, 
admitting  that  to  be  thought  convenient,  whether  in 
the  frame  thereof  there  shall  not  be  some  reference 
to  the  crowns  of  Ireland  and  France  ? 

Also,  whether  your  Majesty  should  repeat  or  ite- 
rate  your  own  coronation  and  your  queen'a,  or  only 
ordain  that  such  new  crown  shall  be  nsed  by  yoar 
posterity  hereafter  P 

The  difiiculties  will  be  in  the  conceit  of  some  in- 
equality, whereby  the  realm  of  Scotland  may  be 
thought  to  be  made  an  accession  unto  the  realm  of 
England.  But  that  reateth  in  some  circumstances; 
for  the  compounding  of  the  two  crowns  is  equal ; 
the  calling  of  the  new  crown  the  crown  of  Britain 
is  equal.  Only  the  |dace  of  cormwtion,  if  it  shall 
be  at  Westminster,  which  is  the  ancient,  august, 
and  sacred  place  for  the  kings  of  England,  may  seem 
to  make  an  inequaliQr.  And  again,  if  the  crown  of 
Scotland  be  discontinued,  then  that  ceremony,  which 
I  hear  is  nsed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  the 
absence  of  the  kings,  to  have  the  crowns  carried  in 
solemnity,  must  likewise  cease. 

For  the  name,  the  main  question  is,  The  Atvies 
whether  the  contracted  name  of  Britain  '^'^ 
ahall  be  by  your  Majesty  used,  or  the  divided 
names  of  England  and  Scotland  f 
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Admiiling  there  shall  be  an  alteration,  then  the 
case  will  require  these  inferior  questions : 

First,  whether  the  name  of  Britain  shall  only  be 
used  in  your  Majesty's  style,  where  the  entire  style 
is  recited ;  and  in  all  other  forms  the  divided  names 
to  rem9in  both  of  the  realms  and  of  the  people  ?  or 
otherwise  that  the  very  divided  names  of  realms  and 
people  shall  likewise  be  chaiiged  or  turned  into  spe- 
cial or  subdivided  names  of  the  general  name  ?  that 
is  to  say,  for  example,  whether  yonr  Majesty  in  your 
style  shall  denominate  yourself  king  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  yet  nevertheless,  in  any 
commission,  writ,  or  otherwise,  where  your  Majesty 
mentions  England  or  Scotland,  you  shall  retain  the 
ancient  names,  as  "  secundum  consuetudinem  regni 
nostri  Angliffi  ;"  or  whether  those  divided  names 
shall  be  for  ever  lost  and  taken  away,  and  turned 
into  the  subdivisions  of  South-Britain  and  North* 
Britain,  and  the  people  to  be  South-Britons  and 
North-Britons  ?  And  so  in  the  example  aforesaid, 
the  tenour  of  the  like  clause  to  run  "  seeondum  con- 
suetudinem Britnnnis  australis." 

Also,  if  the  former  of  these  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient, whether  it  were  not  better  for  yonr  Majesty 
to  take  that  idteration  of  style  npon  you  by  procla- 
mation, as  Edward  the  third  did  (he  style  of  France, 
than  to  have  it  enacted  by  parliament  ? 

Also,  in  the  alteration  of  the  style,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  transpose  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
put  it  immediately  after  Britain,  and  so  place  the 
islands  together;  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  being 
npon  the  continent,  last ;  in  regard  that  these  islands 
of  the  western  ocean  seem  by  nature  and  providence 
an  entire  empire  in  themselves ;  and  also,  that  there 
was  never  king  of  England  so  entirely  possest  of 
Ireland,  as  your  Majesty  is:  so  as  your  style  to  run, 
king  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjacent, 
and  of  France,  &c. 

The  diflknities  in  this  have  been  already  tho- 
roughly beaten  over ;  hut  they  gather  bat  to  two 
heads. 

The  one,  point  of  honour  and  love  to  the  former 
names. 

The  other,  donbt,  lest  the  alteration  of  the  name 
may  indaee  and  involve  an  alteration  of  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  kingdom;  both  which,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  assume  the  style  by  proclamation,  and 
not  by  parliament,  are  in  themselves  satisfied  :  for 
then  the  usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  writs 
and  records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  act  of  parliament,  and  so  the  point  of  honour 
satisfied.  And  again,  your  proclamation  altereth 
no  law,  and  so  the  scruple  of  a  tacit  or  implied  alter- 
ation of  laws  likewise  sntisfied.  But  then  it  may 
he  considered,  whether  it  were  not  a  form  of  the 
greatest  honour,  if  the  parliament,  though  they  did 
not  enact  it,  yet  should  become  suitors  and  petiti<m< 
ers  to  your  Majeaty  to  aisnme  it? 

For  the  seals,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  great  seal  of  Britain,  and  one 
chancellor,  and  that  there  should  only  be  a  seal  in 
Scotland  fhr  processes  and  ordinary  justice  I  and  that 
all  patents  of  grants  of  lands  or  otherwise,  as  well 
in  Scotland  as  in  England,  should  pass  tender  the 


Ttic  seals. 


great  seal  here,  kept  alM>ut  your  person  i  it  is  aa 
alteration  internal,  whereof  I  do  not  now  speak. 

But  the  question  in  this  place  is,  whether  the 
great  seals  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be 
changed  into  one  and  the  same  form  of  image  and 
superscription  of  Britain,  which,  nevertheless,  is  re- 
quisite should  be  with  some  one  plain  or  manifest 
alteration,  lest  there  be  a  boss,  and  suspect  that 
grants  of  things  in  Engbind  may  be  passed  by  the 
seal  of  Scotland,  or  e  converso  ? 

Also  whether  this  alteration  of  form  may  not  be 
done  without  act  of  parliament,  as  the  great  seals 
have  used  to  be  heretofore  changed  as  to  their 
impressions  P 

For  the  moneys,  as  to  the  real  and  internal  con- 
sideration thereof,  the  question  will  be,  whether 
your  Majesty  shall  not  continue  two  mints  P  which, 
the  distance  of  territory  considered,  I  soppow  wiU 
be  of  necessity. 

Secondly,  how  the  standard,  if  it  be  ^  itaodanh 
not  already  done,  as  I  hear  some  doubt  and  Btuups, 
made  of  it  in  popular  rumour,  may  be 
reduced  into  an  exact  proportion  for  the  time  to 
come ;  and  likewise  the  eomptitation,.tale,  or  valua- 
tion to  be  made  exact  for  the  moneys  already  beaten  f 

That  done,  the  last  question  is,  vbich  is  only 
proper  to  this  place,  whether  the  stamp  or  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Britain  for  the  time  forwards 
should  not  be  made  the  self-same  in  both  places, 
without  any  difference  at  all  P  A  matter  also  which 
may  be  done,  as  our  law  is,  by  yonr  Majesty's  pre* 
rogalivp,  without  net  of  parhament. 

These  points  are  points  of  demonstration,  ad 
faciendum  populum,  but  so  much  the  more  they  go 
to  the  root  of  your  Majesty's  intention,  which  is  to 
imprint  and  inculcate  into  the  hearts  and  heads  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  one  people  and  one  nation. 

In  this  kind  also  I  have  heard  it  pass  abroad  in 
speech  of  the  erection  of  some  new  OTder  of  knight, 
hood,  with  a  reference  to  the  onion,  and  an  oath 
appropriate  thereimto,  which  is  a  point  likewise  de- 
serves a  consideration.  So  much  for  the  external 
points. 

The  internal  pdnts  of  sepantion  are  ^^^'"^ 
aa  foUoweth. 

1.  Several  parliaments. 

2.  Several  councils  of  state. 

3.  Several  officers  of  the  crown. 

4.  Several  nobilities. 
A.  Several  laws. 

6.  Several  courts  of  justice,  trials,  and  proecssea. 

7.  Several  receipts  and  finances. 

8.  Several  admiralties  and  merchandisingi: 

9.  Several  freedcnns  and  liberties. 

10.  Several  taxes  and  imposts. 

As  touching  the  several  states  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  several  mints  and  standards,  and  the  aeveial 
articles  and  treaties  of  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, I  touched  them  beliwe. 

In  these  points  of  the  strait  and  more  inward 
union,  there  will  intervene  one  principal  difficulty 
and  impediment,  growing  from  that  root,  which 
Aristotle  in  his  Polities  makelh  to  be  the  root  of  all 
division  and  dissension  in  commmwealths,  and  that 
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is  equality  and  incqnali^.  For  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land is  now  an  ancient  and  noble  realm,  Bubatantive 
of  itselt  But  when  thia  island  ahall  be  made  Britain, 
then  Scotland  is  no  more  to  be  cmuidered  as  Scot- 
land, but  as  a  part  of  Britain;  no  more  than  Eng- 
land is  to  be  considered  as  England,  bat  as  a  part 
likewise  of  Britain;  and  conseqnently  neither  of 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  things  entire  of  them- 
selves, but  in  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  the 
whole.  And  therefore  let  us  imagine,  "  Nam  id 
mente  possumus,  quod  acta  non  possumus,"  that 
Britain  had  never  been  divided,  but  had  ever  been 
one  kingdom ;  then  that  part  of  soil  or  territory, 
which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Scotland, 
is  in  qaantity,  as  I  have  heard  it  esteemed,  how 
truly  I  know  not,  not  past  a  third  part  of  Britain; 
and  that  part  of  soil  or  territory,  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  England,  is  two  parts  of 
Britain,  leanng  to  speak  of  any  difference  of  wealth 
or  population,  and  speaking  only  of  quantity.  So 
then  for  exBmide»  Scotland  should  bring  to  par- 
liament as  much  nolnlity  as  England,  then  a  third 
part  should  countervail  two  parts ;  "  nsm  si  insqua- 
libus  squalia  addas,  omnia  erunt  innqnalia."  And 
this,  T  protest  befbre  God  and  your  Majesty,  I  do 
speak  not  as  a  man  bom  in  England,  but  as  a  man 
bom  in  Britain.  And  therefore  to  descend  to  the 
particulars: 

For  the  parliaments,  the  consider- 
ation of  that  pmnt  will  &1I  into  four 
questions. 

1.  The  first,  what  proportion  shall  I>e  kept  be- 
tween the  votes  of  England  and  the  votes  of  Scotland  P 

2.  The  second,  touching  the  manner  of  proposi- 
tion, or  possessing  of  the  parliament  of  causes  there 
to  be  handled :  which  in  England  is  used  to  be  done 
immediately  by  any  member  of  the  parliament,  or 
by  the  prolocutor;  and  in  Scotland  is  used  to  be 
done  immediately  by  the  lords  of  the  articles; 
whereof  the  one  form  seemeth  to  have  more  liberty, 
and  the  other  more  gravity  and  maturity ;  and  there- 
fore the  question  will  be,  whether  of  these  shall 
yield  to  other,  or  whether  there  should  not  be  a 
mixture  of  both,  by  some  commissions  precedent  to 
every  parliament,  in  the  nature  of  lords  of  the  arti- 
cles,  and  yet  not  excluding  the  liberty  of  propound- 
ing in  full  parliament  afterwards? 

3.  The  third,  touching  the  orders  of  parliament, 
how  they  may  be  compounded,  and  the  best  of  either 
taken  P 

4.  The  fourth,  how  those,  which  inheritance 
or  otherwise  have  offices  of  honour  and  ceremony  in 
both  the  parliaments,  as  the  lord  steward  with  us, 
Ac  may  be  satisfied,  and  duplicity  nccommodated  P 

For  the  councils  of  estate,  while  the 
^^^^"^  kingdoms  stand  divided,  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  continue  several  councils; 
bat  if  your  Majesty  should  proceed  to  a  strict  union, 
then  howsoever  your  Majesty  may  establish  some 
provincial  councils  in  Scotland,  as  there  is  here  of 
York,  and  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  yet  the  question 
will  be,  whether  it  will  not  be  more  convenient  for 
your  Majesty,  to  have  but  one  privy  council  about 
Tonr  penon,  vhereof  the  prinefpal  officers  of  the 
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crown  of  Scotland  to  be  for  dignity  sske,  howsoever 
there  abiding  and  remaining  may  be  as  your  Majesty 
shall  employ  their  service  P  But  this  point  belongelh 
merely  and  wholly  to  your  Majesty's  royal  will  and 
pleasure. 

For  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  3.  oOcen  of 
consideration  thereof  will  foil  into  these  *be  crown, 
questions. 

First,  in  regard  of  the  latitude  of  your  kingdom 
snd  the  distance  of  place,  whether  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  necessity  to  continue  the  several  officers, 
because  of  the  impossibility  for  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  oneP 

The  second,  admitting  the  duplicity  of  officers 
should  be  continued,  yet  whether  there  should  not 
be  a  difference,  that  one  should  be  the  principal 
oflicer,  and  the  other  to  be  but  special  and  subaltern  P 
As  for  example,  one  to  be  chancellor  of  Britain,  and 
the  other  to  be  ehaneeUor  with  some  special  addi* 
tion.  as  here  of  the  duchy,  Stt, 

The  third,  if  no  such  speciality  or  inferinity  be 
thought  fit,  then  whether  both  officers  should  not 
have  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  whole  island  and 
precincts  ?  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  to  be 
lord  chancellor  of  Britain,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
of  Scotland  to  be  lord  chancellor  of  Britkin,  but  with 
several  provisos  that  they  shall  not  intromit  them*, 
selves  but  within  their  several  precincts. 

For  the  nobilities,  the  consideration 
thereof  will  fall  into  these  questions. 

The  first,  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which  was 
touched  before,  what  proportion  they  shall  bear  to 
the  nobility  of  England  P  wherein  if  the  proportion 
which  shall  be  thought  fit  be  not  full,  yet  your 
Majesty  may,  oat  of  your  prerogative,  supply  it ;  for 
although  you  cannot  m^e  ftwer  of  Scotland,  yet 
yon  may  make  more  of  England. 

The  second  is  touching  the  place  and  precedence 
wherein  to  marshal  them  according  to  the  prece- 
dence of  England  in  your  Majesty's  style,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nobility  of  Ireland;  that  is,  all  English 
earls  first,  and  then  Scottish,  will  be  thought  un- 
equal for  Scotland.  To  marshal  them  according  to 
antiquity,  will  be  thought  unequal  for  England. 
Because  I  hear  their  nobility  is  generally  more 
ancient :  and  therefore  the  question  will  be,  whether 
the  indifi'erentest  way  were  not  to  take  them  inter- 
changeably ;  as  for  example,  first,  the  ancient  earl 
of  England,  and  then  the  ancient  earl  of  Scotland, 
and  so  altemit  vicibutf 

For  the  laws,  to  make  an  entire  and 
perfect  union,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  dif^ 
ficulty  and  length,  both  in  the  collecting  of  them, 
and  in  the  passing  of  them. 

For  first,  as  to  the  collecting  of  them,  there  must 
be  made  by  the  lawyers  of  either  nation  a  digest 
under  titles  of  their  several  laws  and  customs,  as 
well  common  laws  as  statutes,  that  they  may  be  col- 
lated and  compared,  and  that  the  diversities  may 
appear  and  be  discerned  of.  And  for  the  passing  of 
them,  we  see  by  experience  that  patrius  mos  is  dear 
to  all  men,  and  that  men  are  bred  and  nourished  up 
in  the  love  of  it ;  and  therefore  how  harsh  changes 
and  innorations  are.'   And  we  see  likewise  what 
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diapatation  and  argnment  the  ahvniHon  of  •ome  one 
law  doth  cause  and  bring  forth,  how  much  more  the 
all«ntioa  of  the  wiuAe  corps  of  the  lav  ?  Therefore 
the  first  qoestion  will  be/ whether  it  be  not  good  to 
proceed  hy  parts,  and  to  take  that  that  is  most 
necessary,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  ?  The  parts 
therefore  or  subject  of  lairs,  are  for  this  parpoee 
fitliest  distribnted  according  to  that  ordinary  dinsion 
of  criminal  sod  ciril,  and  those  of  criminal  caases 
into  capital  and  penal. 

The  second  question  therefore  is,  allowing  the 
general  union  of  laws  to  be  too  great  a  work  to 
embrace ;  whether  it  were  not  convenient  that  cases 
capital  were  the  same  in  both  nations ;  I  say  the 
cases,  1  do  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  or  trials; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  same  offences  were  not 
fit  to  be  made  treason  or  felony  in  both  places  f 

The  third  question  is,  whether  cases  penal,  though 
not  capital,  yet  if  they  concern  the  public  state,  or 
otherwise  the  discipline  of  manners,  were  not  fit 
likewise  to  lie  brought  into  one  degree,  as  the  case 
of  misprision  of  treason,  the  case  of  prsmuoire,  the 
case  of  fugitives,  the  case  of  incest,  the  ease  of 
simony,  and  the  rest. 

But  the  question  that  is  more  argent  than  any  of 
these  is,  whether  these  eases  at  the  least,  Ite  they 
of  a  higher  or  inferior  degree,  wherein  the  fact 
committed,  or  act  done  in  Scotland,  may  prejudice 
the  state  and  subjects  of  England,  or  e  converso,  are 
not  to  be  reduced  into  one  uniformity  of  law  and 
punishment  f  As  for  example,  a  perjury  committed 
in  n  court  of  justice  in  Scotland,  cannot  be  prejodi- 
eial  in  England,  because  depositions  taken  in  Scot- 
land cannot  be  produced  and  used  here  in  England. 
But  a  forgery  of  a  deed  in  Scotland,  I  mean  with  a 
false  date  of  England,  may  be  used  and  given  in 
evidence  in  England,  So  likewise  the  depopulat- 
ing of  a  town  in  Scotland  doth  not  directly  prejudice 
the  state  of  England :  but  if  an  English  merchant 
shall  carry  silver  and  gold  into  Scotland,  as  he  may, 
and  thence  transport  it  into  foreign  parts,  this  pre- 
judiceth  the  state  of  England,  and  may  be  an  eva- 
sion to  all  the  laws  of  England  ordained  in  that  case  ; 
and  therefore  had  need  to  be  bridled  with  as  severe 
a  law  in  Scotland  as  it  is  here  in  England. 

Of  this  kind  there  are  many  laws. 

The  law  of  the  5th  of  Kichard  II.  of  going  over 
without  licence,  if  there  be  not  the  like  law  of  Scot- 
land, will  be  frustrated  and  evaded:  for  any  subject 
of  England  may  go  first  into  Scotland,  and  thence 
into  foreign  parts. 

So  the  laws  prohibiting  transportation  of  sundry 
commodities,  as  gold,  and  silver,  ordnance,  artillery, 
com,  &c.  if  there  be  not  a  correspondence  of  laws 
in  Scotland,  will  in  like  manner  be  deluded  and 
frustrate ;  for  any  English  merchant  or  subject  may 
cany  such  commodities  first  into  Scotland,  as  well 
as  he  may  carry  them  from  port  to  port  in  England; 
and  out  of  Scotland  into  foreign  parts,  without  any 
peril  of  law. 

So  libels  may  be  devised  and  written  in  Scotland, 
and  published  and  scattered  in  England. 

Treasons  may  be  plotted  in  Scotland,  and  executed 
in  England. 


And  so  in  many  other  cases,  if  there  be  not  the 
like  severity  of  law  in  Scotland  to  restrain  offences 
that  there  ia  in  England,  whereof  we  are  here  igno- 
rant whether  there  be  or  no,  it  will  be  a  gap  or  stop 
even  for  English  subjects  to  escape  and  avoid  the 
laws  of  England. 

But  for  treasons,  the  best  is  that  by  the  statute  of 
36  K.  Henry  YIII.  cap.  13,  any  treason  committed 
in  Scotland  may  be  proceeded  with  in  England,  as 
well  as  ireastma  eoramitted  in  France,  Rome,  or 
elsewhere. 

Forconrtsof  justice,  trials,  processes, 

and  other  administration  of  laws,  to  jnttire  and 

make  any  alteration  in  either  nation,  ^^'f'?: 
.»  ■        >  .  1  1  uoo  or  laws. 

It  will  be  a  thug  so  new  and  unwonted 

to  either  people,  that  it  may  be  doubted  it  will  make 
the  administraiioD  of  justice,  which  of  all  other 
things  ought  to  be  known  and  certain  as  a  beaten 
way,  to  become  intricate  and  uncertain.  And  be- 
sides, I  do  not  see  that  the  sereralty  of  administra- 
tion of  justice,  thongh  it  be  by  court  sovereign  of 
last  resort,  1  mesn  without  appeal  or  error,  is  any 
impediment  at  all  lo  the  union  of  a  kingdom :  as 
we  see  by  experience  in  the  several  couris  of  par- 
liament in  the  kingdom  of  Frarice.  And  I  have 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  subjects  of  England 
do  already  fetch  justice  somewhat  far  ofi*,  more  than 
in  any  nation  that  I  know,  the  largeness  of  the 
kingdom  considered,  though  it  be  holpen  in  some 
part  by  the  circuits  of  the  judges;  and  the  ta'o 
couiKils  at  York,  and  in  the  jnarches  of  Wales 
established. 

But  it  may  be  a  good  question,  whether,  as  com- 
mune vinculum  of  the  jostiee  of  both  nations,  your 
Majesty  should  not  erect  some  court  about  your 
person,  in  the  nature  of  the  grand  council  of  France : 
to  which  court  yon  might  by  way  of  evocation, 
draw  causes  from  the  ordinary'  judges  of  both  na- 
tions; for  BO  doth  the  French  king  from  all  the 
courts  of  |>ar1iament  in  France  :  many  of  which  are 
more  remote  from  Paris  than  any  part  of  Scotland 
is  from  London. 

For  receits  and  finances,  1  see  no  ^.  Rmtts, 
question  will  arise,  in  regard  it  will  be  ^5*551- 
matter  of  necessity  to  establish  in  Scot-  nonta  of  tbe 
land  a  receit  of  treasure  for  payments 
and  erogations  to  be  made  in  those  parta :  and  for 
the  treasure  of  spare,  in  either  reeeits,  the  custo- 
dies thereof  may  well  be  several ;  crasidering  by 
your  Majesty's  commandment  they  may  be  at  all 
times  removed  or  disposed  according  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's occasions. 

For  the  patrimonies  of  both  crowns,  I  see  no 
question  will  arise,  except  your  Majesty  would  be 
pli^atjed  to  make  one  compounded  annexation,  ft>r 
nn  inseparable  patrimony  to  the  crown  out  of  the 
lands  of  both  nationa :  and  so  the  like  for  the  princi- 
pality of  Britain,  and  for  other  appennages  of  the 
rest  of  your  children  :  erecting  likewise  such  duchies 
and  honours,  compounded  of  the  possessions  of  both 
nations,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

For  admiralty  or  navy,  I  see  no  great 
question  will  arise  ;  for  I  see  no  incon-  mmlwiKllB- 
venience  for  your  Majesty  to  contiune 
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thtppiDg  in  Scotland.  And  for  the  juriiidiclions 
of  the  admiralties,  and  the  profita  and  cnstialties  of 
them,  they  will  be  respective  unto  the  coasts, 
over-against  which  the  seas  lie  and  are  situated  ;  as 
it  is  here  with  Uie  admiralties  of  England. 

And  for  merchanduing,  it  may  be  a  question 
whedier  that  the  companies,  of  the  merchant  ad- 
ventorers,  of  the  Turkey  merchants,  and  the  Mna- 
covy  menhant^  if  they  shall  be  continued,  shmild 
not  be  compounded  of  merchants  of  both  nations, 
English  and  Scottish.  For  to  leave  trade  free  in 
the  one  natira,  and  to  have  it  restrained  in  the 
other,  may  percase  breed  some  inconvenience. 

For  freedoms  and  liberties,  the  char- 
J^^^JgJj^   ters  of  both  nations  may  be  reviewed : 

and  of  such  liberties  as  are  agreeable 
and  eonvenient  for  the  subjects  and  people  of  both 
nations,  one  great  charter  may  W  made  and  con- 
firmed  to  the  subjects  of  Britain ;  and  those  liber- 
tiea  which  are  peculiar  or  proper  to  either  nation, 
to  stand  in  state  as  they  do. 

But  for  imposts  and  customs,  it  will 
ud^^MBts.   ^  ^  gKBt  qoestion  how  to  accommo* 

data  them  and  reconcile  them :  for  if 
they  be  much  easier  in  Set^nd  than  they  be  here 


in  England,  which  is  a  thing  I  Itnow  not,  then  this 
inconvenience  will  follow;  that  the  merchHnts  of 
England  may  unlade  in  the  ports  of  Scotland;  and 
this  kingdom  to  be  served  from  theneet  and  your 
Majesty's  customs  abated. 

And  for  the  question,  whether  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants should  pny  strangers  Custom  in  England  P. 
that  reateth  upon  the  point  of  naturalisation,  which 
I  touched  before. 

Thus  have  I  made  your  Majesty  a  brief  and  naked 
memorial  of  the  articles  and  points  of  this  great 
cause,  which  may  serve  only  (o  excite  and  stir  up 
your  Majesty's  royal  judgment,  and  the  judgment 
of  wiser  men  whom  you  will  be  pleased  to  call  to  it; 
wherein  I  will  not  presume  to  persuade  or  dissuade 
any  thing;  nor  to  interpose  mine  own  opinion,  but 
do  expect  light  from  your  Majesty's  royal  directions; 
unto  the  which  I  shall  ever  submit  my  judgment, 
and  apply  my  travails.  And  1  most  humbly  pray 
your  Majesty,  in  this  which  is  done,  to  pardon  my 
errors,  and  to  cover  them  with  my  good  intention 
and  meaning,  and  desire  I  have  to  do  your  Majesty 
service,  and  to  acquit  the  tmst  that  was  reposed 
in  me,  and  chiefly  in  your  Majesty's  benign  and 
gracioDs  fteceptation. 


THE  HOST  HUMBLE 


CERTIFICATE  OR  RETURN 

OF 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AUTIKnaZBD  TO  TREAT  Og  AN  UNION  FOR  THE  WEAL  OF  BOTH  REALMS  > 

2  JAC  I. 

tPBEPAEliD   BUT  ALTEBEU.) 


Wk  the  commissioners  for  England  and  Scotland 
respectively  named  and  appointed,  in  all  humbleness 
do  signify  to  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  to  the 
most  honourable  high  courts  of  parliament  of  both 
realms,  that  we  have  assembled  ourselves,  consulted 
and  treated  according  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  our 
commission ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  do  find  that  hardly 
within  the  memory  of  all  tiroes,  or  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  universal  world,  there  can  be  showed 
forth  a  fit  example  or  precedent  of  the  work  we 
have  in  hand  concurring  in  all  points  material,  we 
thought  ourselves  so  much  the  mwe  bound  to  resort 
to  the  inlhlUUe  and  original  groiuids  of  nature  and 
coDuum  reason,  and  freeing  ourselves  from  the 
leadii^  or  mislMdiiig  of  examines,  to  insist  and  fix 
onr  considerations  upm  the  individual  buriness  in 
hand,  without  wandering  or  discourses. 

It  seemed  therefore  unto  us  a  matter  demonstra- 
tive 1^  the  light  of  reason,  that  we  were  in  the  first 


place  to  begin  with  the  remolion  and  abolition  of  all 
manner  of  hostile,  envious,  or  malign  laws  on  either 
side,  being  in  themselves  mere  temporary,  and  now 
hy  time  become  directly  contrary  to  our  present  most 
happy  estate ;  which  laws,  as  they  are  already  dead 
in  force  and  vigour,  so  we  thouglit  fit  now  to  wish 
them  buried  in  oblivion ;  that  by  the  utter  extin- 
guishment of  the  memory  of  discords  past,  we  may 
avoid  all  seeds  of  relapse  into  discords  to  come. 

Secondly,  as  matter  of  nature  not  unlike  the  for- 
mer, we  entered  into  coMiderati<Hi  of  such  limitary 
constitutions  as  served  but  for  to  obtain  a  form  of 
justice  between  subjects  under  several  monnrcha, 
and  did  in  the  very  grounds  and  motives  of  them 
presuppose  incursions,  and  intermixture  of  hostility ; 
all  which  occasions,  as  they  are  in  themselves  now 
vanished  and  done  away,  so  we  wish  the  abolition 
and  cessation  thereof  to  be  declared. 

Thirdly,  for  so  much  as  the  principal  degree  to 
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union  is  communion  and  purticipation  of  mutual 
commodities  and  benefits,  it  appeared  to  us  to  foHow 
next  in  order,  that  the  commerce  between  both  na- 
tions be  set  open  and  free,  so  u  the  commodities 
and  provisions  of  either  may  pass  and  flow  to  and 
fro,  without  any  stops  or  obstructions,  into  the  veins 
of  the  whole  body,  for  the  better  sastentation  and 
comfort  of  all  the  parts :  with  caution  nerertheless* 
that  the  vital  nourishment  be  not  so  drawn  into  one 
part,  as  it  may  endanger  a  cotunmption  and  wither- 
ing  of  the  other. 

Fourthly,  after  thecommnnion  and  participation  by 
commerce,  which  can  extend  but  to  the  transmission 
of  such  commodities  as  are  movable,  personal,  and 
transitory,  there  succeeded  naturally  that  other  de- 
gree, that  there  be  made  a  mutual  endowment  and 
donation  of  either  realm  towards  other  of  the  abilities 
and  capacities  to  take  and  enjoy  things  which  are 
permanent,  real,  and  fixed ;  as  namely,  freehold 
and  inheritance,  and  the  like  ;  and  that  as  well  the 
internal  and  vital  veins  of  blood  be  opened  from  in- 
terruption and  obstruction  in  making  pedigree,  and 
claiming  by  descent,  as  the  external  and  elemental 
veins  of  passage  and  commerce  t  with  reaerration 
nevertheless  tmto  the  due  time  of  such  abilities  and 
capacities  only,  as  no  power  on  earth  can  confer 
without  time  and  edncation. 

And  lastly,  becanse  the  perfection  of  this  Uessed 
worV  consisteth  in  the  union,  not  only  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  estate,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  sinews 
of  the  same,  which  are  the  laws  and  government, 
which  nevertheless  are  already  perfectly  united  in  the 
head,  but  require  a  farther  time  to  be  united  in  the 
bulk  and  frame  of  the  whole  body  ;  in  contemplation 
hereof  we  did  conceive  that  the  first  step  thereunto 
wfis  to  provide,  that  the  justice  of  either  realm  should 
aid  and  assist,  and  not  frustrate  and  interrupt  the 
justice  of  the  other,  specially  in  sundry  cases  cri- 
minal :  so  that  either  realm  may  not  be  abused  by 
malefactors  as  a  ssncluary  or  place  of  refuge,  to 
avoid  the  condign  pnnishment  of  their  crimes  and 
ofTenees. 

All  which  several  points,  as  we  account  them, 
nimmed  up  and  put  together,  but  as  a  degree  of 
middle  term  to  the  perfection  of  this  blessed  work  ; 
80  yet  we  conceived  them  to  make  a  just  end  fit 
period  for  our  present  consultation  and  proceeding. 


And  for  so  much  asconcemeth  the  manner  of  onr 
proceedings,  we  may  truly  make  this  attestation 
unto  ourselves,  that  as  the  mark  we  shot  at  was 
union  and  unity,  so  it  pleased  God  in  the  handling' 
thereof  to  bless  us  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  insomuch 
as  from  our  first  sitting  unto  the  breaking  up  of  oar 
assembly,  a  thing  most  rare,  the  circumstance  of  the 
cause  and  persons  considered,  there  did  not  happen 
or  intervene,  neither  in  oar  debates  or  ailments, 
any  manner  of  altercation  or  strife  of  words  i  nor  in 
oor  resolutions  any  variety  or  division  of  votes,  bat 
the  whole  passed  with  a  unanimity  and  anifonnity 
of  consent:  and  yet  so,  as  we  suppose,  there  was 
never  in  any  consultation  greater  plainness  and 
liberty  of  speech,  argument,  and  debate,  replying, 
contradicting,  recalling  any  thing  spoken  where 
cause  was,  expounding  any  matter  ambiguous  fx 
mistaken ;  and  all  other  points  of  free  and  friendly 
interlocution  and  conference,  without  cavillations, 
advantages,  or  overtakings:  a  matter  that  we  cannot 
ascribe  to  the  skill  or  temper  of  our  own  carriage* 
but  to  the  guiding  and  conducting  of  God's  holy  pro- 
vidence and  wHl,  the  true  author  of  all  unity  and 
agreement.    Neither  did  we,  where  the  businen 
required,  rest  so  upon  our  own  sense  and  opinions^ 
but  we  did  also  aid  and  assist  ourselves,  as  well  with 
the  reverend  opinion  of  judges  and  persons  of  great 
science  and  authority  in  the  laws,  and  also  with  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  merchants,  and  men  ex- 
pert in  commerce.    In,  all  which  our  proceedings, 
notwithstanding,  we  are  so  far  from  pretending  or 
aiming  at  any  prejudication,  either  of  his  royal 
Majesty's  sovereign  and  high  wisdom,  which  we  do 
most  dutifully  acknowledge  to  be  able  to  pierce  and 
penetrate  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities ;  or 
of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  in  all 
humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings  to  his 
sacred  Majesty,  and  to  the  parliaments*  protesting 
our  sincerity,  and  craving  gracious  and  benign  con- 
struction and  acceptation  of  our  travails. 

IVe  therefore  with  one  mind  and  cmsent  have 
agreed  and  concluded,  that  there  be  propounded 
and  presented  to  his  Majes^  and  the  parliament 
of  both  realms,  these  articles  and  propositions  fiit 
lowing.  .... 
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It  nwjr  please  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  preface  I  will 
nee  none,  bat  put  myaelf  npra  yoar  good  opinion, 
to  which  I  hue  been  Hccustomed  beyond  my  de- 
wnrings  t  neither  will  I  hM  you  in  saspenae  what 
way  I  will  ehooee,  but  now  at  the  first  declare  my- 
self that  I  mean  to  counsel  the  house  to  naturalize 
this  nation :  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  have  a  request 
to  make  unto  you,  which  is  of  more  efficacy  to  the 
pnrpose  I  hare  in  hand  than  all  that  I  shall  say  afler- 
waids.  And  it  is  the  same  request,  which  Demos- 
thenes did  more  than  once,  in  great  causes  of  estate, 
make  to  the  people  of  Athens,  "  ut  enm  calculis  suflTra- 
giomm  sumant  magnanimitatem  reipublicK,"  that 
when  they  took  into  their  hands  the  balls,  whereby 
to  give  their  voices,  according  as  the  manner  of 
Atm  was,  they  would  raise  their  thoughts,  and  lay 
aside  those  considerations  which  their  private  voca- 
tions and  degrees  might  minister  and  represent 
onto  them,  and  would  take  upon  them  cogitatims 
and  minds  agreeaUe  to  the  dignity  «id  honour  of 
the  estate. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  wu  aptly  uid  sharply 
said  fay  Alexander  to  Parmenio,  when  upon  their 
recital  of  the  great  offers  which  Darius  made,  Par^ 
menio  said  unto  him,  "  I  would  accept  these  oSers, 
were  T  as  Alexander :"  he  turned  it  upon  him  again, 
"  So  would  I,"  saith  he,  "  were  I  as  Parmenio." 
So  in  this  cause,  if  an  honest  English  merchant,  I 
do  not  single  out  that  state  in  disgrace,  for  this 
ialaod  ever  held  it  honotn'able,  but  only  for  an  in- 
stance of  8  private  profession,  if  an  English  merchant 
should  say,  "  Surely  I  would  proceed  no  fnrther  in 
the  Qoion,  were  I  as  the  king ;"  it  might  be  reason- 
ably answered,  "  No  more  would  the  king,  were  he 
as  an  English  merchant."  And  the  like  may  be 
said  of  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  be  he  never  so 
WMthy  or  sqfileient ;  or  of  a  lawyer,  be  he  never  so 
wiie  or  learned ;  or  of  any  other  particnlar  condition 
ti  men  in  this  kingdom :  for  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  a  man  ahall  be  only  or  chiefly  sensible  those 
respects  which  his  particnlar  vocation  and  degree 
shall  suggest  and  infuse  into  him,  and  not  enter 
into  true  and  worthy  considerations  of  estate,  he  shall 
never  be  able  aright  to  give  counsel,  or  take  coDnsel 


in  this  matter.  So  that  if  this  request  be  granted, 
I  account  the  eaose  olrtained. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  matter  Itself ;  all  consult- 
ations do  rest  upon  questions  comparative :  few  when 
a  question  is  de  vero,  it  is  simple,  for  there  is  but 
one  truth ;  but  when  a  question  is  de  bono^  it  is  fbr 
the  most  part  comparative  ;  for  there  be  differing  de- 
grees of  good  and  evil,  and  the  best  of  the  good  is  to 
be  preferred  and  chosen,  and  the  worst  of  the  evil 
is  to  be  declined  and  avoided ;  and  therefore  in  a 
question  of  this  nature  you  may  not  look  for  answer 
proper  to  every  inconvenience  alleged ;  for  some- 
what that  cannot  be  especially  answered  may,  never- 
theless, be  encountered,  and  overweighed  by  matter 
of  greater  moment,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  I 
shall  set  forth  unto  you  wUl  nstorally  receive  the 
distribution  of  three  parts. 

First,  an  answer  to  those  inconve-  _   

'    .  .  .    ,         ,  .  ,    The  answer 

niences  which  have  been  alleged  to  to  the  incon- 
ensne,  if  we  should  give  way  to  this  JgSrt'con. 
natuialisatim ;  which  I  snppose,  yon  e»niiw  nato- 
wiU  not  find  to  be  so  great  as  they  have 
been  made  t  but  that  much  dross  is  put  into  the 
balance  to  help  to  make  weight 

Secondly,  an  encounter  against  the  remainder  of 
these  inconveniences  which  cannot  properly  be  an- 
swered, by  much  greater  inconveniences,  which  we 
shall  incur  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  this  naturalization. 

Thirdly,  an  encounter  likewise,  but  of  another 
nature,  that  is,  by  the  gain  and  benefit  which  we 
shall  draw  and  purchase  to  ourselves  by  proceeding 
to  this  naturalization.  And  yet,  to  avoid  confusion, 
which  evermore  fbllowelh  upon  too  much  generality, 
it  is  necessary  for  me,  before  I  proceed  to  persua- 
sion, to  use  some  distribution  of  the  points  or  parts 
of  naturalization,  which  certainly  can  be  no  better, 
or  none  other,  than  the  andent  distinction  of  "  jus 
civitatis,  jus  snS^agii  vel  tribns,"  and  "  jus  petiiionis 
sive  honorum ; "  for  all  abili^  and  capacity  is  either 
of  private  interest  of  meum  et  tunm,  or  of  public 
service :  and  the  public  eonsisteth  chiefly  either  in 
voice  or  in  action,  or  office.  Now  it  is  the  first  of 
these,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  will  only  handle  at  Ibis 
time  and  in  this  {dace,  and  refer  the  other  two  for  a 
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committee,  because  they  receive  more  distinction 
nnd  restriction. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  inconveniences  alleged 
on  the  other  part,  the  first  of  them  is,  that  there 
may  ensue  of  this  naturalization  a  surcharge  of 
people  upon  this  realm  of  England,  which  is  sup- 
posed already  to  have  the  full  charge  and  content : 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  admission  of  the 
adoptive  without  a  diminution  of  the  fortunes  and 
condititms  of  those  that  are  native  suljects  of  this 
realm.  A  grave  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  very 
dutiful ;  for  it  proceeds  not  of  any  unkindness  to  the 
Scottish  natitm,  but  of  a  natural  fastness  to  ourselves : 
,  for  that  answer  of  the  virgins,  *'  Ne  forte  non  suflS- 
ciat  vobis  et  nobis,"  proceeded  not  out  of  any  envy 
or  malign  humour,  but  out  of  providence,  and  the 
original  charity  which  begins  with  ourselves.  And 
I  must  confess,  Mr.  Sfwaker,  that  as  the  gentleman 
said,  when  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  regard  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  families,  grew  pent  and  straitened,  it  is 
true,  that,  brethren  though  they  were,  they  grew  to 
difference,  and  to  those  words,  "  Vade  ta  ad  dexte~ 
ram,  et  ego  ad  sinistmm,"  etc.  But  certainly,  I 
should  never  have  brought  that  example  on  that 
side ;  for  we  see  what  followed  of  it,  how  that  this 
separation  *<ad  dexteram  et  ad  sinistram"  caused 
Ae  miserable  captivity  of  the  one  brothert  and  the 
dangerous,  though  prosperous  war  of  the  other,  for 
his  rescue  and  recovery. 

But  to  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  so 
weighty  and  so  principal,  I  mean  to  give  three 
several  answers,  every  one  of  them  being,  to  my 
understanding,  by  itself  sufficient. 

The  first  is,  that  this  opinion  of  the 
Sr^mb?»r  number  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that 

■tlwScottlsh  should  be  likely  to  plant  themselves 
nation.  ,  ^         ,„•;    ,     j  ^  . 

here  amongst  us,  will  be  found  to  be  a 

thing  rather  in  conceit  than  in  event;  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  shall  find  those  plausible  similitudes, 
of  a  tree  that  will  thrive  the  better  if  it  be  removed 
into  the  more  fruitful  soil :  and  of  aheep  or  cattle, 
that  if  they  find  a  gap  or  passage  open  will  leave 
the  more  barren  pasture,  and  get  into  the  more  rich 
and  plentiful,  to  be  but  arguments  merely  soperficial, 
and  to  have  no  sound  resemblance  with  the  trans- 
planting or  transferring  of  families ;  for  the  tree,  we 
know,  by  nature,  as  soon  as  it  is  set  in  the  better 
ground,  can  fasten  upon  it,  and  take  nutriment  from 
it;  and  a  sheep,  as  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  better 
pasture,  what  should  let  him  to  graze  and  feedP 
But  there  belongeth  more,  I  take  it,  to  a  family  or 
particular  person,  that  shall  remove  from  one  nation 
to  another :  for  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  not  stock, 
means,  acquaintance  and  custom,  habitation,  trades, 
countenance,  and  the  like,  I  hope  you  doubt  not  but 
they  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  pasture,  and 
are  far  enough  off  from  grazing  at  their  pleasure: 
and  therefore  in  this  point,  which  is  conjectural, 
experience  is  the  best  guide  t  for  the  time  past  is  a 
pattern  of  the  time  to  come.  I  think  no  man 
donbteth,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  hia  Majesty's  first  coming 
in  was  aa  the  greatest  apring-tide  for  the  confiuence 
and  entrance  of  that  nation.  Now  I  would  fain 
understand,  in  these  four  years*  space,  and  in  the 


fulness  and  strength  of  the  current  and  tide,  how 
many  families  of  Scotsmen  are  planted  in  the  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom ;  for  I  do  as- 
sure myself,  that,  more  than  some  persons  of  quality 
about  his  Majesty's  person  here  at  court,  and  in 
London,  and  some  other  inferior  persons,  that  have 
a  depenidence  upon  them,  the  return  and  certificate, 
if  such  a  survey  should  be  made,  would  be  of  a 
number  extrem^y  small :  I  report  me  to  all  your 
private  knowledges  of  the  places  where  you  inhabit 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  8«  I  said,  **  Si  in  ligno  viridi 
ita  fit,  quid  fiet  in  arido?"  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  more  such  spring-tides.  But  yon  will  tell  me  of 
a  multitude  of  fai^es  of  the  Scottish  nation  in 
Polonia;  and  if  they  multiply  in  a  country  so  far 
off,  how  much  more  here  at  hand !  For  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  must  impute  it  of  necessity  to  some 
special  accident  of  time  and  place  that  draws  them 
thilher:  for  you  see  plainly  before  your  eyes,  that 
in  Germany,  which  is  much  nearer,  and  in  France, 
where  they  are  invited  with  privileges,  and  with 
this  very  privilege  of  naturalization,  yet  no  sndi 
number  can  be  found}  so  as  it  cannot  either  be 
nearness  of  place,  or  privilege  of  person,  that  is  the 
cause.  But  shall  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
think  P  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  near  or  &r 
off,  they  will  never  take  that  coarse  of  life  in  this 
kingdom,  which  they  Mmtent  themselves  with  in 
Poland  I  for  we  aee  it  to  be  the  nature  of  aU  men 
that  they  will  rather  discover  poverty  abroad,  than 
at  home.  There  is  never  a  gentleman  that  hath 
overreached  himself  in  expense,  and  thereby  must 
abate  his  countenance,  but  he  will  rather  travel,  and 
do  it  abroad  than  at  home :  and  we  know  well  they 
have  good  high  stomachs,  and  have  ever  stood  in 
some  terms  of  emulation  with  us:  and  therefore 
they  will  never  live  here,  except  Ihey  can  live  in 
good  fashion.  So  as  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  strife  which  we  now  have  to 
admit  them,  will  have  like  sequel  as  that  contention 
had  between  the  nobility  and  people  of  Rome  for 
tiie  atoitting  of  a  plebeian  c<msul;  which  whilst  it 
was  in  passage  was  very  vehement,  and  mightify 
stood  vpoot  and  when  Uie  pec^ple  had  obtained  it^ 
they  never  made  any  {debeian  consul,  not  in  aix^ 
years  after  i  and  so  will  this  be  (at  many  years,  aa 
I  am  persuaded,  rather  a  matter  in  opinion  and 
reputation,  than  in  use  or  effect  And  this  is  the 
first  answer  that  I  give  to  this  main  ineoaTenieoce 
pretended,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  second  answer  which  I  give  to  ^gi^o,] 
this  objection,  is  this;  I  must  have  p<rapiedtoUM 
leave  to  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
realm  of  England  is  not  yet  peopled  to  the  full ;  for 
certain  it  is,  that  the  territories  of  France,  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  do  in  equal 
space  of  ground  bear  and  contain  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  people,  if  they  were  mustered  by  the  p<^ ; 
neither  can  I  see,  that  this  kingdom  is  so  much  in- 
ferior unto  those  foreign  parts  in  iiruitfaltten,  aa  it 
is  in  population ;  which  makes  me  CMiecm  we 
have  notour  fuUcharge.  Besides,  I  do  see  manifesUy 
amongst  us  the  badges  and  bAena  rather  of  scarce- 
ness, than  of  press  of  pe<^le,  aa  drowned  ground^ 
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commonB,  waite*,  and  the  like,  which  is  a  plain 
demoniitration,  that  howsoever  there  may  be  an 
orrrswelling  throng  and  press  of  people  here  aboot 
London,  which  is  most  in  our  eye,  yet  the  body  of 
the  kingdom  is  but  thin  sown  with  people  :  and 
whosoever  shall  compare  ihe  ruins  and  decays  of 
ancient  towns  in  this  realm,  with  the  erections  and 
augmentations  of  new,  cRnnot  brit  judge  that  this 
realm  hath  been  far  better  peopled  in  former  times; 
it  may  be,  in  the  heptarchy,  or  otherwise;  for 
generally  the  ride  holdeth,  the  smaller  the  state,  the 
greater  the  population,  pro  rata.  And  whether  this 
be  true  or  no,  we  need  not  seek  farther,  than  to  call 
to  ogr  remembrance  how  many  of  ns  serve  here  in 
this  place  for  desolate  and  decayed  boroughs. 
M«4literrane,  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  whosoever  look- 
«iDW«'wr.  principals  of  estate,  must 

cbMndwith  hold  that  it  is  the  mediterrane  coun- 
tries,  and  not  the  maritime,  which  need 
to  fear  surcharge  of'  people ;  for  all  sea  provinces, 
and  especially  islands^  have  another  element  besides 
the  earth  and  soil,  fbr  their  sustentation.  For 
what  an  infinite  number  of  people  are,  and  may  be, 
sustained  by  fishing,  carriage  by  sea,  and  merchan- 
dising !  Wherein  again  I  do  discover,  that  we  are 
not  at  all  pinched  by  the  miillitude  of  people ;  for 
if  we  were,  it  were  not  possible  that  we  should 
relinquish  and  resign  such  nn  infinite  benefit  of 
fishing  to  the  Flemings,  as  it  is  well  known  we  do. 
And  therefore  I  see,  that  we  have  wastes  by  sea,  as 
veil  as  by  land;  which  still  is  an  infallible  argu- 
ment that  onr  industry  is  not  awakened  to  seek 
maintenance  by  an  over-great  press  or  chaige  of 
people.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never 
any  kingdom  in  the  ages  of  the  world  had,  I  think, 
so  fiur  and  happy  means  to  issue  and  discharge  the 
multitude  of  their  people,  if  it  were  too  great,  as 
this  kingdom  hath,  in  regard  of  that  desolate  and 
wasted  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  which  being  a  country 
blessed  with  almost  all  the  dowries  of  nature,  as 
rivers,  havens,  woods,  quarries,  good  soil,  and  tem- 
perate climate,  and  now  at  last  under  his  Majesty 
Uewed  also  with  obedience,  doth,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually call  nntousfor  our  colonies  and  plantations. 
And  so  I  conclude  my  second  answer  to  this  pretended 
inconvenience,  of  surcharge  of  people. 

The  third  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  give,  is 
this:  1  demand  what  is  the  worst  effect  that  can 
follow  of  snrcharge  of  people  P  Lo<A  into  all  stories, 
and  you  shall  find  it  none  other  than  some  honour- 
able war  for  the  enlargement  of  their  borders,  which 
find  themselves  pent,  upon  foreign  parts;  which 
inconvenience,  in  a  Tdoroaa  and  warlike  nation,  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  term  an  inconvenience 
or  no;  for  the  saying  is  most  tme,  though  in  an- 
other sense,  "  Omne  solum  forti  patria."  It  was 
spoken  indeed  of  the  patience  of  an  exiled  man,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  of  the  valour  of  a  warlike  nation. 
And  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  speak  it 
without  offence,  that  if  we  did  hold  ourselves  worthy, 
whensoever  jnst  cause  should  be  given,  either  to 
recover  our  ancient  rights,  or  to  revenge  our  late 
wrongs,  or  to  attain  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  or 
to  enlarge  the  patrimony  of  our  posterity,  we  would 


never  in  this  manner  forget  ecsstderaliwia  of  ampli- 
tude and  greatness,  and  fall  at  variance  about  profit 
and  reckonings ;  fitter  a  great  deal  for  private  per- 
sons than  for  parliaments  and  kingdoms.  And  thus, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  this  first  objection  to  such 
satisfaction  as  you  have  heard. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  {^ad& 
fundamental  laws  of  both  these  king-  mental  Uivsuf 
doms  of  England  and  Scofland  are  yet  S"anda« 
diverse  and  several ;  nay  more,  that  it  di»me  and 
is  declared  by  the  instrument,  that 
they  shall  so  continue,  and  that  there  is  no  intent  in 
his  Majesty  to  make  innovation  in  them :  and  there- 
fore that  it  should  not  be  seasffliable  to  proceed  to 
this  naturalization,  whereby  to  endow  them  with  our 
rights  and  privileges,  except  they  should  likewise 
receive  and  submit  themselves  to  our  laws;  and 
this  objection  likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  allow  to  be 
a  weighty  objection,  and  worthy  to  be  well  answered 
and  discassed. 

The  answer  which  I  shall  offer  is 
,  ,      _   ,  ,  Tbe  answer  ta 

this :  It  IS  true,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  ttw  second  ob- 
Speaker,  that  I  wish  the  Scottish  J«"«- 
nation  governed  by  our  laws;  for  I  hold  our  laws 
with  some  reducement  worthy  to  govern,  and  it  were 
the  world;  but  this  is  that  which  1  say,  and  I  desire 
therein  your  attention,  that,  according  to  Irne  rea- 
son of  estate,  naturalization  is  in  order  first  and 
precedent  to  union  of  laws;  in  degree  a  lesa  matter 
than  union  of  laws;  and  in  nature  separable,  not 
inseparable  from  union  of  laws ;  for  naturaliaation 
doth  but  take  out  the  marks  of  a  foreigner,  but 
union  of  laws  makes  them  entirely  as  ourselves. 
Naturalization  laketh  away  separation;  but  union 
of  lawa  doth  take  away  distinction.  Do  we  not 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
world  under  the  great  Monarch  God  himself,  that 
his  laws  are  diverse  ;  one  law  in  spirits,  another  in 
bodies ;  one  law  in  regions  celestial,  another  in  ele- 
mentary ;  and  yet  the  creatures  are  all  one  mass  or 
lump,  without  any  vacuum  or  separation  ?  Do  we 
not  likewise  see  in  the  state  of  the  church,  that 
amongst  people  of  all  languages  and  lineages  there 
is  one  communion  of  saints,  and  that  we  are  all  fel- 
low-citizens and  naturalized  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem; and  yet  nevertheless  divers  and  several  eccle- 
siastical laws,  pohcies,  and  hierarchies,  according 
to  the  speech  of  that  worthy  father,  "  In  veste  vari- 
etas  sit,  scissura  nonsit  ?"  And  therefore  certainly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bond  of  law  is  the  more  special 
and  private  bond,  and  the  bond  of  naturalization 
the  more  common  and  general;  for  the  laws  are 
rather  figura  reipublica  than  fbrma,  and  rather 
bonds  of  perfection  than  bonds  nf  entirenesa :  and 
therefore  we  see  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
government,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  all  our 
statute  laws,  since  Poyning's  law,  are  not  in  force ; 
and  yet  we  deny  them  not  the  benefit  of  naturaliza- 
tion. In  Guernsey  and  Jereeyand  the  isle  of  Man, 
our  common  laws  are  not  in  force,  and  yet  they 
have  the  benefit  of  natiiralization  ;  neither  need  any 
man  doubt  but  that  our  laws  and  customs  must  in 
small  time  gather  and  win  upon  theirs  ;  for  here  is 
the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  whence  come  the  supreme 
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direcUotu  of  estate :  here  is  the  king's  person  and 
example,  of  which  the  verse  saith,  "  Regis  ad  exem- 
plum  totns  componitnr  orbis."  And  therefore  it  is 
not  possible,  although  not  by  soleran  and  formal  act 
of  estates,  yet  by  the  secret  operation  of  no  long 
time,  but  they  will  come  under  the  yoke  of  oor 
laws,  and  so  dulcis  tractus  pari  jugo.  And  this  is 
the  answer  I  gire  to  the  second  objection. 
Inequality  In  1'he  third  objection  is,  some  in- 
iMtwemfine-  equality  in  the  fortunes  of  these  two 
landsndSon^  nations,  England  and  Scotland,  by  the 
commixture  whereof  there  may  ensue 
advantage  to  them  and  loss  to  us.  Wherein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  well  that  this  difference  or  disparity 
consisteth  but  in  the  external  goods  of  fortune :  for 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  the  goods 
ot  the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  alteri  nos, 
other  DQTSelves;  for  to  do  them  bat  right,  we 
know  in  their  capacities  and  nnderstandinga  they 
are  a  people  ingenious,  in  labour  industrious^  in 
courage  Taliant,  in  body  hard,  aetire,  and  comely. 
More  might  be  saidt  Uit  in  commending  them  we 
do  but  in  effect  commend  ourselves :  for  they  are  of 
one  piece  and  continent  with  us;  and  the  truth  is, 
we  are  participant  both  of  their  virtues  and  vices. 
For  if  they  have  been  noted  to  be  a  people  not  so 
tractable  in  goTcmment,  we  cannot,  without  flatter- 
ing ourselves,  free  ourselves  altogether  from  thnt 
foult,  being  a  thing  indeed  incident  to  all  martial 
people ;  as  we  see  it  evident  by  the  example  of  the 
Romans  and  others ;  even  like  unto  fierce  horses, 
that  though  they  be  of  belter  service  than  others, 
yet  are  they  harder  to  guide  and  manage. 

But  for  this  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  putpoee  to 
amwer  it,  not  by  the  authority  of  Scriptures^  which 
•aith,  "  Bntiqs  est  dare  quam  accipere,"  but  1^  an 
authority  framed  and  derived  from  the  judgment  of 
onnelves  and  our  ancestors  in  the  same  case  as  to 
this  point  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  line  of  our 
kings  none  useth  to  carry  greater  commendation 
than  his  Majesty's  noble  progenitor  king  Edward 
the  first  of  that  name ;  and  amongst  his  other  com- 
mendations, both  of  war  and  policy,  none  is  more 
celebrated  than  his  purpose  and  enterprise  for  the 
conquest  of  Scotland,  as  not  bending  his  designs  to 
glorious  acquests  abroad,  but  to  solid  strength  at 
home ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  had  succeeded  well, 
could  not  but  have  brought  in  all  those  inconve- 
niences of  the  commixture  of  a  more  opulent  king- 
dom with  a  less,  that  are  not  alleged.  For  it  is 
,  not  the  yoke,  either  of  onr  laws  or 

cannot  alter  arms,  that  can  alter  the  nature  of  the 
ciimawi'*  cUmate  or  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  nei- 
ther is  it  the  manner  of  the  commix- 
ture that  can  alter  the  matter  of  the  commixture : 
and  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  good  for  us 
then,  it  is  good  for  us  now,  and  not  to  be  prized  the 
less  because  we  paid  not  so  dear  for  it.  But  a 
more  full  answer  to  this  objection  I  refer  over  to 
that  which  will  come  after,  to  be  spoken  touching 
surety  and  greatness. 

The  fourth  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  pro- 
perly an  objection,  bnt  rather  a  pre-occupation  of  an 
objection  of  the  other  aide ;  for  it  may  be  said,  and 


very  materially.  Whereabout  do  we  contend  9  The 
benefit  of  naturalization  is  by  the  law,  in  as  many 
at  have  been  «*  shall  be  bom  since  his  Majesty's 
coming  to  the  crown,  already  settled  and  invested. 
There  is  no  more  then  but  to  bring  the  ante-nati 
into  the  degree  of  the  post-nati,  that  men  grown 
that  have  well  deserved  may  be  in  no  worse  case 
than  children  which  have  not  deserved,  and  elder 
brothers  in  no  worse  case  than  younger  brothers  i 
so  as  we  stand  upon  quiddsm,  not  quantum,  being 
but  a  Uttle  difference  of  time  of  one  'generation  from 
another.  To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  by  some, 
that  the  law  is  not  so,  but  that  the  post-nati  are 
aliens  as  well  as  the  rest.  A  point  that  I  mean  not 
mucli  to  argue,  both  because  it  hath  been  wdl  spoken 
to  by  the  gentleman  that  spoke  last  before  me  t  and 
because  I  do  desire  in  this  case  and  in  this  place 
to  speak  rather  of  eonveniency  than  of  law;  only 
this  I  will  say,  that  that  i^nton  seema  to  me  cmk 
trary  to  reason  of  law,  contrary  to  form  of  pleading 
in  law,  and  contrary  to  authority  and  experience  of 
law.  For  reason  of  law,  when  I  meditate  of  it,  ne- 
thinks  the  wisdom  of  the  common  laws  of  England 
well  observed,  is  admirable  in  the  distribution  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  laws,  according  to  the 
several  conditions  of  persons,  in  an  en:ellent  pro- 
portion. The  degrees  are  four,  but  bipartite,  two 
of  aliens  and  two  of  subjects. 

The  first  degree  is  of  an  alien  bom  -fbeiitat  do- 
under  a  king  or  state,  that  is  an  enemy.  ^^*''''' 
If  such  an  one  come  into  this  kingdom 
without  safe  conduct,  it  is  at  his  peril:  the  Uw 
giveth  him  no  protection,  neither  for  body,  lands, 
nor  goods;  so  as  if  he  be  slain  there  is  no  remedy 
by  any  appeal  at  the  par^s  suit,  although  his  wife 
were  an  English  woman :  marry  at  the  king's  suit, 
the  case  may  be  otherwise  in  regard  of  the  offence 
to  the  peace. 

The  sec<HKt  degree  is  of  an  alien  that  Kcomi 
is  bora  under  the  faith  and  allegiance  degree  ofaa 
of  a  king  or  state  that  is  a  friend.  Unto  SnS^r^ 
such  a  person  the  law  doth  impart  a  state  tbat  b 
greater  benefit  and  protection,  that  is,  ^ 
concerning  things  personal,  transitory,  and  movaUe, 
as  goods  and  chattels,  contracts,  atid  the  like,  but 
not  concerning  freehold  and  inheritance.    And  the 
reason  is,  because  he  may  be  an  enemy,  though  he 
be  not ;  for  the  state  under  the  obeisance  of  which 
he  is,  may  enter  into  quarrel  and  hostility ;  and 
therefore  as  the  law  hath  but  a  transitory  assnr- 
ance  of  him,  so  it  rewards  him  bat  with  transitory 
benefits. 

The  third  degree  ia  of  a  subject,  who  q^g„,j^ 
having  been  an  alien,  is  made  free  by  deyreeofan 
charter  and  deniaation.  To  such  an  one 
the  law  doth  impart  yet  a  more  ample  benefit :  for 
it  gives  him  power  to  purchase  freehold  and  inheri- 
tance to  his  own  use,  and  likewise  enables  the  chil- 
dren bom  after  his  denization  to  inherit    But  yet 
nevertheless  he  cannot  make  title  or  convey  pedi- 
gree from  any  ancestor  paramount;  for  the  law 
thinks  not  good  to  make  him  in  the  same  degree 
with  a  subject  born,  because  he  was  once  an  alien, 
and  so  might  once  have  bew  an  efteoiy:  and, 
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"  nemo  subito  fingitur,"  men's  affections  cannot  be 
•o  settled  by  any  benefit,  rs  when  from  their  nativity 
they  are  inbred  and  inherent 

And  the  fourth  de(p«e,  which  is  the 
d^T»'the'  perfect  degree,  is  of  inch  a  person  as 
gftect  tie-  neither  is  enemy,  nor  could  have  been 
enemy  in  time  past,  nor  can  be  enemy 
in  time  to  come ;  and  therefore  the  law  give*  unto 
him  the  full  benefit  of  naturaliz^on. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  be  the  tarue  steps  and 
paees  of  the  law,  no  man  can  deny  hut  whosoever  is 
bom  imder  the  king's  obedience,  never  could  "  in 
sliquo  pimcto  temporis "  be  an  enemy ;  a  rebel  he 
might  be,  but  no  enemy,  and  therefore  in  reason  of 
law  is  naturalized.  Nay,  contrariwise,  he  is  bound 
jure  nativitatis  to  defend  this  kingdom  of  England 
against  all  invaders  or  rebels  ;  and  therefore  as  he 
is  obliged  to  the  protection  of  arms,  and  that  per- 
petually and  universally,  so  he  is  to  have  the  per- 
pehial  and  universal  benefit  and  protection  of  Ulw, 
which  is  naturalization. 

For  form  of  pleading,  it  is  true  that  hath  been 
Said,  that  if  a  man  would  plead  another  to  be  an 
alien,  he  mnst  not  only  set  forth  negatively  and 
privatively,  that  he  was  bom  out  of  the  obedience  of 
oiu*  sovereign  lord  the  king,  bnt  affirmatively,  under 
the  obedience  of  a  foreign  king  or  state  in  particu- 
lar, which  can  never  be  done  in  this  case. 

As  for  authority,  I  will  not  press  it  j  you  know 
all  what  hath  been  published  by  the  king^s  procla- 
mation.  And  for  experience  of  law  we  see  it  in 
the  subjects  of  Ireland,  in  the  subjects  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  parcels  of  the  ducliy  of  Normandy ;  in 
the  subjects  of  Calais  when  it  was  English,  which 
was  parcel  of  the  crown  of  France.  But,  as  I  said, 
I  am  not  willing  to  enter  into  an  argument  of  law, 
but  to  hold  myself  to  point  of  conveniency,  so  as  for 
my  part  I  hold  all  post-nati  naturalized  ipso  jure  ; 
but  yet  I  am  far  from  opinion,  that  it  should  be  a 
thing  raperflnous  to  have  it  done  by  parliament; 
chiefly  in  respect  of  that  tme  principle  of  state, 
"Principum  actiones  preecipue  nd  famam  sunt  com- 
ponendm."  It  will  lift  up  a  sign  to  all  the  world 
of  our  love  towards  them,  and  good  agreement  with 
them.  And  these  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  material 
objecrions  which  have  been  made  on  the  other  side, 
*hereunlo  you  have  heard  my  answers ;  weigh 
them  in  your  wisdom^  and  so  I  conclude  that 
general  part. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  as  I  promised,  I 
must  fill  the  other  balance  in  expressing  unto  you 
the  inconveniences  which  we  shall  incur,  if  we  shall 
not  proceed  to  this  naturalization :  wherein  that  in- 
convenience, which  above  all  others,  and  alone  by 
itself,  if  there  were  none  other,  doth  exceedingly 
move  me,  and  may  move  you,  is  a  podtion  of  estate, 
collected  oat  of  the  records  of  time,  which  is  this : 
that  wheresoever  several  kingdoms  or  estates  have 
been  united  in  sovereignty,  if  that'  union  hath  not 
been  fortified  and  bonnd  in  with  a  farther  union,  and 
namely,  that  which  is  now  in  question,  of  naturalisa- 
tion, this  hath  followed,  that  at  one  time  or  other 
they  have  broken  again,  being  upon  all  occasions 
apt  to  revolt  and  relapse  to  the  former  separation. 

TOl.  I.  3  H 


Of  this  assertion  Ihc  first  example  union  iw- 
which  I  will  set  before  you,  is  of  that  mana  ana  Uie 
memorable  union  which  was  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which  continued  from 
the  battle  at  the  lake  of  Regilla,  for  many  years, 
unto  the  consulships  of  C.  Flautius  and  L.  ^railius 
Mamercus.*  At  what  time  there  began,  about  this 
very  point  of  naturalization,  that  war  which  was 
called  '*  Bellum  sociale,"  being  the  most  bloody  and 
pernicious  war  that  ever  the  Roman  state  endured : 
wherein,  after  numbers  of  battles  and  infinite  sieges 
and  surprises  of  towns,  the  Romans  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed and  mastered  the  Latins ;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
they  bad  the  honour  of  the  war,  looking  back  into 
what  perdition  and  confusion  they  were  near  to  have 
been  brought,  they  presently  naturalized  them  all. 
You  speak  of  a  naturalization  in  blood  ;  there  was 
a  naturalization  indeed  in  blood. 

Let  me  set  before  you  again  the  ex-  c      _  j 
,     .  „  ,  ,      "       ,  T.  ,     Sparta  and 

ample  of  Sparta,  and  the  rest  of  Felo-  Peiopon- 

ponnesus  their  associates.  The  state  of 

Sparta  was  a  nice  and  jealous  stale  in  this  point  of 

imparting  naturalization  to  their  confederates.  But 

whatwas  the  issue  of  it  P  After  they  had  held  them 

in  a  kind  of  society  and  amity  for  divers  years,  upon 

the  first  occasion  given,  which  was  no  more  than  the 

•orprisal  of  the  outle  of  Thebe^  by  certain  deB|)e- 

rate  conspirators  in  the  habit  of  maskers,  there  en< 

sued  immediately  a  general  revolt  and  defection  of 

their  associates ;  which  was  the  ruin  of  their  state, 

never  afterwards  to  be  recovered. 

Of  later  times  let  me  lead  your  con-  The  union  of 
sideration  to  behold  the  like  events  in  ttiekingdnoor 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  which  king-  . 
dom  was  united  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of  Spain 
in  the  persons  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  and  so 
continued  many  years ;  but  yet  so  as  it  stood  a 
kingdom  severed  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  Spain  in  privileges,  and  directly  in  this  point 
of  naturalization,  or  capacity  of  inheritance.  What 
came  of  this  P  Thus  much,  that  now  of  fresh  memory, 
not  past  twelve  years  since,  only  npon  the  voice  of 
a  condemned  man  out  of  the  grate  of  a  prison 
towards  the  street,  that  cried,  Fueros  Libertad, 
Libertad,  which  is  as  much  as,  liberties  or  privileges, 
there  was  raised  a  dangerous  rebellion,  which  was 
suppressed  with  great  difficulty  with  an  army  royal. 
After  which  victory  nevertheless,  to  shun  farther 
inconvenience,  their  privileges  were  disannulled,  and 
they  were  incorporated  with  Castile  and  the  rest  of 
Spain.  Upon  so  smalt  a  spark,  notwithstanding  so 
long  continuance,  were  they  ready  to  break  and 
sever  again. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  the  states 
of  Florence  and  Pisa,  which  city  of  ^'"f.^*^ 
Pisa  .being  united  unto  Florence,  but 
not  endowed  with  the  benefit  of  naturalizatiou,  upon 
the  first  light  of  fbreign  assistance,  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.  of  Frtmee  into  Italy,  did  revolt; 
though  it  be  since  again  re-united  and  incorporated. 

*  169  yean  after  that  battle.  There  arc  extant  at  IhiidaLT 
coins  or  medals,  ia  memory  of  a  battle  fought  by  ihia  u. 
Plautius  at  Privemum.  Another  copy  hath  of  T.  Mantius 
and  P.  Dccius. 
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,,.  _  _  The  same  effect  we  see  in  the  most 
Tbe  like  eflect  ,    ,  ■  ■  ■    i  ■ 

InbarbirouB    barbarous  goTemment,  which  showB  it 

Kcnremroent  ^he  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  nature ;  for 
it  was  thought  a  fit  policy  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  retain  the  three  provinces  of  Transyl- 
vania, Watlachia,  and  Moldavia,  which  were  as  the 
very  nurses  of  Constantinople,  in  respect  of  their 
lirovisions,  to  the  end  they  might  be  the  less  wasted, 
only  under  waywods  as  vassals  and  homagers,  and 
not  unto  bashaws,  as  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire:  which  policy  we  see  by  late  experience 
proved  anfortnnate,  as  appeared  by  the  rerdt  of  the 
same  three  proTinces,  under  the  arms  and  conduct  of 
Sigismond  prince  of  Tr&nsylnniai  a  leader  very 
famous  for  a  time ;  which  revolt  is  not  yet  fiilly  re- 
covered. Whereat  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of 
revolts  of  provinces  incorporate  to  the  Turkish 
empire. 

On  the  other  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  becanse  it  is  true 
what  the  logicians  say,  "  Opposita  juxta  se  posita 
mngis  elucescunt :"  let  us  take  a  view,  and  we  shall 
find  that  wheresoever  kingdoms  and  states  have  been 
Nnturalira  united,  and  that  union  corroborate  by 
tion  a  sure  the  bond  of  mutual  naturalization,  you 
shall  never  observe  them  afterwards, 
upon  any  occasion  of  trouble  or  otherwise,  to  break 
and  sever  again :  as  we  see  moat  evidently  before 
our  eyes,  in  divers  provinces  of  France,  that  ia  to 
say,  Qnienne,  Provence,  Normandy,  Britain,  which, 
notwithstanding  tHe  infinite  infesting  troublea  of  that 
kingdom,  never  offered  to  break  again. 

We  see  the  like  effect  in  all  the  kingdom*  of  Spain, 
which  are  mutually  naturalized,  as  Leon,  Castile, 
Valentia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  Murcin,  Toledo,  Cata- 
lonia, and  the  rest,  except  Arragon,  which  held  the 
contrary  course,  and  therefore  had  the  contrary  suc- 
cess, as  was  said,  and  Portugal,  of  which  there  ia 
not  yet  snfficient  trial.    And  lastly,  we  see  the  like 

effect  in  our  own  nation,  which  never 
England  never  ,       ^      .  ■  , 

•evered  after  rent  asunder  after  it  was  once  united ; 
once  united.  scarce  know  whether  the 

heptarchy  were  a  true  story  or  a  fable.  And  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  revolve  with  myself  these 
examples  and  others,  so  lively  expressing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  naturalizatitm  to  avoid  arelapse  into  asepara- 
tion ;  and  do  hear  so  many  arguments  and  scruples 
made  on  the  other  side ;  it  makes  me  think  on  the  old 
bishop,  which,  upon  a  public  disputation  of  certain 
christian  divines  with  some  learned  men  of  the  hea- 
then, did  extremely  press  to  be  heard ;  and  they  were 
loth  to  suffer  himbecause  they  knew  he  was  unlearned, 
though  otherwise  a  holy  and  well-meaning  man  : 
but  at  last,  with  much  ado,  he  got  to  be  heard  -,  and 
when  he  came  to  speak,  instead  of  using  argument, 
he  did  only  say  over  his  belief :  but  did  it  with  such 
assurance  and  conslancy,  as  it  did  strike  the  minds 
of  those  that  heard  him  more  than  any  argument 
had  done.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  against  all  these 
witty  and  subtle  arguments,  I  say,  that  I  do  beheve, 
and  I  would  be  sorry  to  be  found  a  prophet  in  it, 
that  except  we  proceed  with  this  naturalization, 
though  perhaps  not  in  his  Majesty's  lime,  who  hath 
auch  interest  in  both  nations,  yet  in  the  time  of 
his  de&cendants,  these  realms  will  be  in  continual 


danger  to  divide  and  break  again.    Now  if  any  man 
be  of  that  careless  mind,  "  Maneat  nostros  ea  cura 
nepotes or  of  that  hard  mind,  to  leave  thin^  to 
be  tried  by  the  sharpest  sword :  sure  I  am,  he  is 
not  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,  who  affirmeth,  that  who- 
soever iiseth  not  foresight  and  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily, is  worse  than  an  unbeliever ;  much  more  if  we 
shall  not  use  foresight  for  these  two  kingdoms,  that 
comprehend  in  them  so  many  fomilies,  but  leave 
things  open  to  the  peril  of  fbture  divisions.  And 
thus  have  1  expressed  unto  you  the  inconvenience, 
which,  of  all  others  sinketh  deepest  with  me  as  the 
most  weighty :  neither  do  there  want  other  incon- 
veniencea,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  and  infiuencea 
whereof,  I  fear,  will  not  be  adjourned  to  so  long  a 
day  as  this  that  I  have  spoken  of :  for  I  leave  it  (o 
your  wisdom  to  consider  whether  you  do  not  think, 
in  case,  by  the  denial  of  this  naturalization,  any  pique, 
alienation,  or  unkindness,  I  do  not  say  should  be, 
but  should  be  thought  to  be,  or  noised  to  be  between 
these  two  nations,  whether  it  will  not  quicken  and 
excite  all  the  envious  and  malicious  humours,  where- 
soever, which  are  now  covered,  against  us,  either 
foreign  or  at  home;  and  so  open  (he  way  to  prac- 
tices and  other  engines  and  machinations,  tb  the 
distitfbance  of  this  state  ?  As  for  that  _ 
other  inconvenience  of  his  Majesty's  mtraiimMlr 
engagement  to  this  action,  it  is  too 
binding  and  too  pressing  to  be  spoken  of,  and  may 
do  better  a  great  deal  in  your  minds  than  in  my 
mouth,  or  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  else ;  becaoce, 
as  I  say,  it  doth  press  our  liberty  too  far.  And 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  now  to  the  third 
general  part  of  my  division,  concerning  the  benefits 
which  we  shall  purchase  by  this  knitting  of  the 
knot  surer  and  straiter  between  these  two  kingdoms, 
by  the  communicating  of  naturalization :  the  benefits 
may  appear  to  be  two,  the  one  surety,  the  other 
greatness. 

Touching  surety,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  The  benefit  of 
well  said  by  Titus  Quintlus  the  Roman,  "nntj. 
touching  the  state  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  tortoise 
is  safe  within  her  shell.  "  Testudo  intra  tegumen 
tuta  est  but  if  there  be  any  parts  that  lie  open, 
they  endanger  all  the  resL  We  know  well,  that 
although  the  state  at  this  time  be  in  a  happy  peace, 
yet  for  the  time  past,  the  more  aniuent  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  hath  been  the  French,  and  the  more 
late  the  Spaniard ;  and  both  these  had  as  it  were 
their  several  postern  gates,  whereby  they  might 
have  approach  and  entrance  to  annoy  us.  France 
had  Scotland,  and  Spain  had  Ireland;  for  these 
were  the  two  accesses  which  did  comfort  and  en- 
courage both  these  enemies  lo  assail  and  trouble  us. 
We  see  that  of  Scotland  is  cut  off  by  the  union  of 
these  two  kingdoms,  if  that  it  shall  be  now  made 
constant  and  permanent ;  that  of  Ireland  is  cut  off 
likewise  by  the  convenient  situation  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the 
sore  was :  which  we  see,  being  suddenly  closed, 
hath  continued  closed,  by  means  of  the  salve ;  so 
that  as  now  there  are  no  parts  of  this  state  exposed 
to  danger  to  be  a  temptation  to  the  ambition  of  fo- 
reigners, but  their  approaches  and  avenues  are  taken 
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awmy :  for  I  do  little  doubt  but  those  foreigners 
which  had  so  little  success  when  they  had  those 
adfantages,  will  have  mach  less  comfort  now  that 
they  be  taken  from  them:  and  bo  much  for  surety. 

For  greatness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
2r^nilL    *  "P***     soberly  and  with- 

out bravery,  that  this  king^m  of  Eng- 
land, hairing  Scotland  united,  Ireland  redoced,  the 
sea  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  contracted,  and 
shipping  maintained,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
archies, in  forces  truly  esteemed,  that  hath  been  in 
the  world.  For  certainly  the  kingdoms  here  on  earth 
have  a  resemblance  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  our  Saviour  compareth,  not  to  any  great  ker- 
nel or  nut,  bat  to  a  very  small  grain,  yet  such  an  one 
as  is  apt  to  grow  and  spread;  and  such  do  I  take  to 
be  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom;  if  indeed  we 
shall  refer  our  counsels  to  greatness  and  power,  and 
not  qaench  them  too  much  with  the  consideration  of 
otilily  and  wealth.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  it  not, 
think  jon,  a  tme  answer  that  Solon  of  Greece  made 
to  the  rich  king  Crcssus  of  Lydia,  when  he  showed 
nnto  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold  that  he  had  ga- 
thered tt^ether,  in  ostentation  of  his  greatness  and 
might  ?  Bat  Solon  said  to  him,  contraiy  to  his  ex- 
pectation, "  Why,  Sir,  if  another  come  that  hath 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  lord  of  all  your  gold." 
Neither  is  the  anthority  of  Machiavel  to  be  despised, 
who  scometh  that  proverb  of  state,  taken  first  from 
a  speech  of  Mncianus,  That  moneys  are  the  sinews 
of  war ;  and  saith,  "  There  are  no  trne  sinews  of 
war,  but  the  very  sinewa  of  the  arms  of  valiant 
men.'* 

Thebegfnniixt  Sp^^ker,  whosoever 

tfmonrchlei  shall  look  into  the  seminaries  and  be- 
fomty.  "      ginnings  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world, 
he  shall  find  them  founded  in  poverf^. 
Persia,  a  country  barren  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
Media,  which  they  snbdaed. 
Maceiloo.       Maeedon,  a  kingdom  ignoble  and 
mercenary  rnitil  the  time  of  Philip  the 
mm  of  Amyntas. 

Rome.  Rome  had  poor  and  pastoral  begin- 

nings. 

The  Turk*.  The  Turks,  a  band  of  Sarmatian 
Scythes,  that  in  a  vagabond  manner 
made  incursion  upon  that  part  of  Asia,  which  is  yet 
called  Turcomania ;  out  of  which  after  much  variety 
of  fortune,  sprung  the  Ottoman  family,  now  the 
terror  of  the  world. 

So,  we  know,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Huns, 
Lombards,  Normans,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern 
people,  in  one  age  of  the  world  made  their  descent 
or  expedition  npon  the  Roman  emidre,  and  came  not^ 


as  rovers,  to  carry  away  prey,  and  be  gone  again ; 
but  planted  themselves  in  a  number  of  rich  and  fruit- 
Ail  provinces,  where  not  only  their  generations,  but 
their  names,  remain  to  this  day :  witness  Lombardy, 
Catalonia,  a  name  cmnpoanded  of  Goth  and  Alan, 
Andalasia,  a  name  corrapted  from  Vandalitia,  Hun- 
garia,  Normandy,  and  others. 

Nay,  the  fortune  of  the  Swisses  of  xheSwiUera. 
late  years,  which  are  bred  in  a  barren 
and  motmtainous  country,  is  not  to  be  forgotten: 
who  first  ruined  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  same 
who  had  almost  ruined  the  kingdom  of  France,  what 
time,  after  the  battle  near  Granson,  the  rich  jewel 
of  Burgundy,  prized  at  many  thousands,  was  sold 
for  a  few  pence  by  a  common  Swiss,  that  knew  no 
more  what  a  jewel  meant  than  did  ^sop's  cock. 
And  again,  the  same  nation,  in  revenge  of  a  scorn, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  king's  affairs  in  Italy, 
Lewis  XII.  For  that  king,  when  he  was  pressed 
somewhat  radely  by  an  agent  of  the  Switsers  to 
raise  their  pensions,  brake  into  words  of  choler : 
"  What,"  saith  he,  "  will  these  villains  of  the  moun- 
tains put  a  tax  upon  me  f  "  Which  words  lost  him 
his  duchy  of  Milan,  and  chased  him  out  of  Italy. 

All  which  examples,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  well  prove 
Solon's  opinion  of  the  authority  and  mastery  that 
iron  hath  over  gold.  And  therefore,  if  I  shall  speak 
unto  you  mine  own  heart,  methinks  we  should  a 
little  disdain  that  the  nation  of  Spain,  which  how- 
soever of  late  hath  grown  to  rule,  yet  of  ancient 
time  served  many  ages  j  first  under  Carthage,  then 
under  Rome,  after  under  Saracens,  Goths,  and  others, 
should  of  late  years  take  unto  themselves  that  spirit 
as  to  dream  of  a  monarchy  in  the  west,  according 
to  that  devtee, "  Video  solem  orientem  in  occidente," 
wily  beeause  they  have  ravished  from  some  wild 
and  nnarmed  people  mines  and  store  of  gold  t  and 
on  the  other  ijde,  that  this  idand  of  Britain,  seated 
and  manned  as  it  is,  and  that  hath,  I  make  no 
question,  the  best  iron  in  the  world,  that  is,  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,  shall  think  of  nodiing  but 
reckonings  and  audits,  and  meum  et  tnnm,  and  I 
cannot  tell  what. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  I  take  it,  gone  through  the 
parts  which  I  propounded  to  myself,  wherein  if  any 
man  shall  think  that  I  have  sung  a  placebo,  for 
mine  own  particular,  I  would  have  him  know  that 
I  am  not  so  nnseen  in  the  world,  but  that  I  discern 
it  were  much  alike  for  my  private  fortune  to  rest  a 
tacebo,  as  to  sing  a  placebo  in  this  business :  hut  I 
have  spoken  out  of  the  fountain  of  my  heart,  "  Cre- 
didi  propter  quod  locutus  sum :"  I  believed,  there- 
fore I  spake.  So  as  my  duty  is  performed :  the 
judgment  is  yours ;  God  direct  it  for  the  beat: 
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And  it  please  you  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  now  a 
.time  to  wish,  as  it  is  to  advise,  no  man  should  be 
more  forward  or  more  earnest  than  myself  in  this 
wish,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  governed  by  me  law :  and  that  for 
many  reasons. 

First,  Because  it  will  be  an  infallible  assurance 
that  there  will  never  be  any  relapse  in  succeeding 
ages  to  a  separation. 

Secondly,  "  Dulcia  tractna  pari  jago."  If  the 
.draught  lie  most  upon  us,  and  the  yoke  lie  lightest 
on  them,  it  ia  not  equaL 

Thirdly,  The  qnaUties,  and  a«  I  may  term  it,  the 
elements  of  their  laws  and  oura  are  such,  as  do 
promise  an  excellent  temperature  in  the  compounded 
body  :  for  if  the  prerogative  here  be  too  indefinite, 
it  may  be  the  liberty  there  is  too  unbounded ;  if  our 
laws  and  proceedings  be  too  prolix  and  formal,  it 
may  be  theirs  are  too  informal  and  summary. 

Fourthly,  I  do  discern  to  my  understanding,  there 
will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  this  work ;  for  their 
laws,  by  that  I  can  learn,  compared  with  ours, 
are  like  their  language  compared  with  ours :  for  as 
their  language  hath  the  same  roots  that  ours  hath, 
but  hath  a  little  more  mixture  of  Latin  and  French; 
.80  their  laws  and  customs  have  the  like  grounds 
that  ours  have,  with  a  little  more  mixture  of  the 
.  civil  law  and  French  customs. 

Lastlyi  The  mean  to  this  work  seemeth  to  me  no 
less  excellent  than  the  work  itself:  for  if  both  laws 
shall  be  united,  it  is  of  necessity  for  (nvparation 
and  inducement  thereunto,  that  our  own  lawa  be  re- 
viewed and  re-compiled ;  than  the  which  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  work,  that  his  Majesty  can  under- 
take in  these  his  times  of  peace,  more  politic,  more 
himourable,  nor  more-  beneficial  -to  his  subjects  for 
all  ages  i 

Pace  data  tflrrii,  aniiiuim  ad  civilta  vertit 
Jura  nium,  legesque  tolit  juttiisimns  auctor. 

For  this  continual  heaping  up  of  lawa  without 
digesting  them,  maketh  but  a  chaos  end  confusion, 
and  tumeth  the  laws  many  times  to  become  but 
snares  for  the  people,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture, 
"  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos."  Now  "  Non  sunt  pe- 
jores  laquei,  quam  laquei  legnm."    And  therefore 


this  work  I  esteem  to  be  indeed  a  work,  rightly  to 
term  it,  heroical.  So  that  for  this  good  wish  of 
union  of  laws  I  do  consent  to  the  full:  And  I  think 
you  may  perceive  by  that  which  I  have  said,  that  I 
come  not  in  this  to  the  opinion  of  others,  but  that  I 
was  long  ago  settled  in  it  myself;  nevertheless,  aa 
this  is  moved  out  of  seal,  so  I  take  it  to  be  moved 
out  of  time,  as  commonly  zealous  motions  are,  while 
men  are  so  fast  carried  on  to  the  end,  as  they  give 
no  attention  to  the  mean :  for  if  it  be  time  to  talk  of 
this  now,  it  ia  either  becanae  the  bnainess  now  in 
hand  cannot  proceed  without  it,  or  because  in  time 
and  order  this  matter  should  be  precedent,  or  be- 
cause  we  shall  lose  amne  advantage  towards  this 
ef!ect  so  much  desired,  if  we  should  go  on  in  the 
course  we  are  about.  But  none  of  these  three  in  my 
judgment  are  true ;  and  therefore  the  motion,  as  I 
said,  onseasonable. 

For  first.  That  there  may  not  be  a  naturalization 
without  a  union  in  laws,  cannot  be  maintained. 
Look  into  the  exainple  of  the  church  and  the  union 
thereof.  You  shall  see  several  churches,  that  join 
in  one  faith,  one  baptism,  which  arc  the  points  of 
spiritual  naturalization,  do  many  times  in  policy, 
constitutions,  and  customs  differ :  and  therefore  one 
of  the  fathers  made  an  excellent  observati<m  upon 
the  two  mysteries;  the  one,  that  in  the  gospel, 
where  the  garment  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
without  seam ;  the  other,  that  in  the  psalm,  where 
the  garment  of  the  queen  is  aaid  to  have  been  of 
divers  colours ;  and  eoneludeth,  "  In  veste  varietas 
sit,  scissura  non  siL"  So  in  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  now  in  hand  to  make  this  monarchy  of  one 
piece,  and  not  of  one  colour.  Look  again  into  the 
examples  of  foreign  countries,  and  ttjte  that  next 
us  of  France,  and  there  you  shall  find  that  they 
have  this  distribution,  "  pais  du  droit  escrit,"  and 
"  pais  du  droit  couslumier."  For  Gascoigne,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Provence,  Daophiny,  are  countries  governed 
by  the  letter,  or  text  of  the  civil  law  :  but  the  isle 
of  France,  Tourain,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  the  rest,  and 
most  of  all  Britainy  and  Normandy  are  governed 
by  customs,  which  amount  to  a  municipal  law,  and 
use  the  civil  law  bnt  only  for  grounds,  and  to  decide 
new  and  rare  cases;  and  yet  nevertheless  naturalisa- 
tion paaseth  through  all. 
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Secondly,  That  ihii  onion  of  laws  should  precede 
the  naturalization,  or  that  it  should  go  on  pari  passu, 
hand  in  hand,  I  suppose  likewise,  can  hardly  be 
maintained:  bnt  the  contrary,  that  naluraliKation 
ought  to  precede,  and  that  not  in  the  |(recedence  of 
an  instant  i  but  in  distance  of  time ;  of  which  my 
opinion,  as  I  could  yield  many  reasons,  so  because 
all  this  is  but  a  digressioni  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  short,  I  will  hold  myself  now  only  lo  one,  which 
is  briefly  and  plainly  this ;  that  the  union  of  laws 
will  ask  a  great  lime  to  be  perfected,  both  for  the 
compiling  and  for  the  passing  of  them.  During  all 
which  time,  if  this  mark  of  strangers  should  be  de- 
nied lo  be  taken  away,  I  fear  it  may  induce  such  a 
habit  of  strangeness,  as  will  rather  be  an  impedi- 
ment than  a  preparation  to  farther  proceeding:  for 
he  was  a  wise  man  that  said,  *'  Opportuni  magnis 
conatibus  transitus  rerum,"  and  in  these  cases,  "  non 
progredi,  est  regredi."  And  like  as  in  a  pair  of 
laUes,  you  mast  put  out  the  former  writing  before 
you  can  put  in  new{  and  again,  that  which  you 
write  in,  yon  write  letter  by  letter ;  but  that  which 
yon  put  out,  yoo  put  out  at  once ;  so  we  hare  now 
to  deal  with  the  table!  of  men's  hearts,  wherein  it  is 
in  vain  to  think  you  can  enter  the  willing  accept- 
ance of  our  laws  and  customs,  except  you  first  put 
forth  all  notes,  either  of  hostility  or  foreign  condi- 
tion: and  these  are  to  be  put  out  simul  et  eemel,  at 
once  without  gradations;  whereas  the  other  points 
are  to  be  imprinted  and  engraven  distinctly  and  by 
degrees. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  conceived  by  some,  that 
the  communication  of  our  benefils  and  privileges  is 
h  good  hold  that  we  have  over  them  to  draw  them 
to  submit  themselves  to  our  laws,  it  is  an  argument 
of  some  probability,  but  yet  to  be  answered  many 
Ways.  Por  first,  the  intent  is  mistaken,  which  is 
not,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  draw  them  wholly  to  a  sub- 
jection to  our  laws,  but  to  draw  both  nations  to  one 
ttniformity  of  law.  Again,  to  think  that  there  should 
be  a  kind  of  articulate  and  indented  contract,  that 
they  should  receive  our  laws  to  obtain  onr  privileges, 
It  is  a  matter  in  reason  of  estate  not  to  be  expected, 
being  that  which  scarcely  a  private  man  will  ac- 
knowledge, if  it  come  to  that  whereof  Seneca  speak- 
eth,  "  Beneficium  aceipere  est  libertatera  vendere." 
No,  but  courses  of  estate  do  describe  and  delineate 
another  way,  which  is,  to  win  them  either  by  benefit 
or  by  custom;  for  we  see  in  all  creatures  that  men 
do  feed  them  first,  and  reclaim  them  after.  And  so 
in  the  first  institution  of  kingdoms,  kings  did  first 
win  people  by  many  benefits  and  protections,  before 
they  pressed  any  yoke.  And  for  custom,  which  the 
poet  calls  imponere  morem ;  who  doubts  bnt  that 
the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  example  of  the 
king  resting  here  writh  ns,  oar  manners  iHll  qnickly 
be  there,  to  make  all  things  ready  for  onr  hwa  9 
And  lastly,  the  nataralizatioD,  which  is  now  pro* 
pounded,  is  qualified  with  such  restrictions  as  there 
will  be  enough  kept  back  to  be  used  at  all  times  for 
an  adamant  of  drawing  them  fiirther  on  to  our  de- 
sires. And  therefore  to  conclude,  I  hold  this  motion 
of  union  of  laws  very  worthy,  and  arising  from  very 
good  minds  i  but  yet  not  proper  for  this  time. 


To  come  thereftnre  to  that,  which  is  now  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  no  more  but  whether  there  should  be  a 
difference  made,  in  this  privilege  of  naturalization, 
between  the  ante-nati  and  the  post-nati,  not  iu  point 
of  law,  for  tliat  will  otherwise  be  dedded,  but  only 
in  point  of  convenience ;  as  if  a  law  were  now  to  be 
made  de  novo.  In  which  question  I  will  at  this 
time  only  answer  two  objections,  and  use  two  argu- 
ments, and  so  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 

The  first  objection  hath  been,  that  if  a  diflerence 
should  be,  it  ongbt  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ante-nati, 
because  they  are  persons  of  merit,  service,  and  proof ; 
whereas  the  post-nati  are  infants,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  know  not  the  right  hand  from  the  left. 

This  were  good  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  of  naturalizing  some  particular  persons  by 
a  private  bill ;  but  it  hath  no  proportion  with  the 
general  case  (  for  now  we  are  not  to  look  to  respects 
that  are  proper  to  some,  but  to  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  all.  Now  then  how  can  it  be  imagined,  but 
that  those,  which  took  their  first  breath  since  this 
happy  union,  inherent  in  his  Majesty's  person,  must 
be  more  assured  and  affectionate  to  this  kingdom, 
than  those  generally  can  be  presumed  to  be,  which 
were  sometimes  strangers?  for  "Nemo  sul^to  fin- 
gitur : "  the  conversions  of  minds  are  not  so  swift  as 
the  conversions  of  times.  Nay  in  effects  of  grace, 
which  exceed  far  the  effects  of  nature,  we  see  St. 
Paul  makes  a  difference  between  those  he  calls 
Neophytes,  that  is,  newly  grafted  into  Christianity, 
and  t}iose  that  are  brought  up  in  the  faith.  And  so 
We  see  by  the  laws  of  the  church  that  the  children 
of  christians  shall  be  baptized  in  regard  of  the  faith 
of  their  parents :  but  the  child  ol;  an  ethnic  may  not 
receive  baptism  till  he  be  able  to  make  an  tmder- 
standing  profession  of  his  faith. 

Another  olijection  hath  been  made,  that  we  ought 
to  be  more  provident  and  reserved  to  restrain  the 
post-nati  than  the  ante-nati)  because  during  his 
Majesty's  time,  being  a  prince  of  so  approved  wisdom 
and  judgment,  we  need  no  better  caution  than  the 
confidence  we  may  repose  In  him }  but  in  the  future 
reigns  of  succeeding  ages,  our  citation  must  be  in  re 
and  not  in  persona. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  I  answer,  that  as  we 
cannot  expect  a  prince  hereafter  leks  like  to  err  in 
respect  of  his  judgment ;  so  again,  we  cannot  expect 
a  prince  so  like  to  exceed,  if  I  may  so  term  if,  in 
ttiis  point  of  beneficence  to  that  nation,  in  respect  of 
the  occasion.  For  whereas  all  princes  and  all  men 
are  won  either  by  merit  or  conversation,  there  is  no 
appearance,  that  any  of  his  Majesty's  descendants 
can  have  either  of  these  causes  of  bounty  towards 
that  nation  in  so  ample  degree  as  his  Majesty  hath. 
And  these  be  the  two  objections,  which  seem  to  me 
most  material,  why  the  post-nati  should  be  left  free, 
and  not  be  eonelnded  in  the  same  restriedons  with 
the  ante-nati  i  whereunto  you  have  heard  the  answers. 

The  two  reasons,  which  I  will  use  on  the  other 
side,  are  briefly  these :  the  one  being  a  reason  of 
common  sense ;  the  other,  a  reason  of  estate. 

We  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  of  the  nativity  is 
in  most  cases  principally  regarded.  In  nature,  the 
time  of  planting  and  setting  is  chiefly  observed^ 
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nnd  we  see  the  astrologers  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
fortune  of  the  party  by  the  time  of  the  nativity.  •  In 
lawB,  we  may  not  unfitly  apply  the  case  of  legitima- 
tion to  the  ease  of  naturalization ;  for  it  is  true  that 
the  common  canon  law  doth  put  the  ante^natua  and 
the  post-natns  in  one  degree.  But  when  it  was  moved 
to  the  parliament  of  Eng^nd,  "  Barones  ana  voce 
responderunti  Nolumns  legea  AngUa  mntare."  And 
though  it  most  be  confisased  that  the  ante-nati  and 
p08^nBti  are  in  the  same  degree  in  dignities  {  yet 
were  they  never  so  in  aUlitles:  for  no  man  doubts, 
bnt  the  son  of  an  earl  jor  bamn,  before  his  creatim 


or  call,  shall  inherit  the  dignity,  as  well  as  the  aon 
bom  after.  But  the  son  of  an  attainted  perscni, 
bom  before  the  attainder,  shall  not  inherit  as  the 
after-bora  shall,  notwithstanding  charter  of  pardon. 

The  reason  of  estate  is,  that  any  restriction  of  the 
ante-nati  is  temporary,  and  expiretb  with  the  genem- 
tion ;  but  if  you  maJce  it  in  the  post-nati  alao,  voa 
do  but  in  suhatance  pen  a  perpetuity  of  ■epaTatitm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  pmnt  I  have  been  short,  be- 
cause I  little  expected  this  doubt,  as  to  point  of 
coarenience;  and  therefore  will  not  much  labonrf 
where  I  suppose  there  is  no  greater  oppontioo. 


CERTAIN  CONSIDERATIONS 

TOOCBIHO 

THE   PLANTATION  IN  IRELAND. 

FEESSNTED  TO  HIS  HAJBSrV,  1600. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  seemeth  God  hath  reserved  to  your  Majesty's 
times  two  works,  which  amongst  the  works  of  kings 
have  the  supreme  pre-eminence ;  the  union,  and  the 
plantation  of  kingdoms.  For  althonghit  be  a  great 
fortune  for  a  king  to  deliver  or  recover  his  kingdom 
from  long  continued  calamities :  yet  in  the  judgment 
of  those  that  have  distinguished  of  the  degrees  of 
sovereign  honour,  to  be  a  founder  of  estates  or 
kingdoms,  excelleth  all  the  rest.  For,  as  in  arts 
and  sciences,  to  be  the  first  inventor  is  more  than 
to  illustrate  or  amplify ;  and  as  in  the  works  of 
Ood,  the  creation  is  greater  than  the  preservation ; 
and  as  in  the  works  of  nahire,  the  birth  and  nativity 
is  more  than  the  conlinaanee :  so  in  kingdoms,  the 
first  foundation  or  plantation  is  of  more  noble  dig- 
nity and  merit  than  aU  that  ft^lowetb.  Of  which 
foundations  there  being  but  two  kinds  i  the  first, 
that  maketh  one  of  more ;  and  the  second,  that 
maketh  one  of  none :  the  latter  resembling  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  which  was  de  nihilo  ad  quid ; 
and  the  former,  the  edification  of  the  church,  which 
was  de  multiplici  ad  simplex,  vel  ad  unum  :  it  haih 
pleased  the  Divine  Providence,  in  singular  favour  to 
your  Majesty,  to  put  both  these  kinds  of  foundations  or 
regenerations  into  your  hand :  the  one,  in  the  union 
of  the  island  of  Britain ;  the  other,  in  the  plantation 
of  great  and  noble  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland. 
Which  enterprises  being  once  happily  accomplished, 
then  that  which  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  ora- 
tors, in  one  of  the  worst  verses,  "  O  fortunatam 
nataip  me  consule  Romam!"  may  be  for  m<we  truly 


and  properly  applied  to  your  Majesty's  acts ; 
"  natam  te  rege  Britanniam  ;  natam  Hibemiam.'* 
For  he  spake  improperly  of  deliverance  and 
preservation;  but  in  these  acts  of  yours  it  may  be 
verified  more  naturally.  For  indeed  unions  and 
plantations  are  the  very  nativities  or  birth-days  of 
kingdoms :  wherein  likewise  your  Majesty  hath  yet 
a  fortune  extraordinary,  and  differing  from  former 
examples  in  the  same  kind.  For  most  part  of  aniooa 
and  plantations  of  kingdoms  have  been  founded  in 
the  effusion  of  blood:  bnt  your  Majesty  shall  build 
in  solo  puro,  et  in  area  pnrs,  that  shall  need  no 
saerifiees  exfuatory  for  blood;  and  therefore^  no 
doubts  under  a  higher  and  more  assured  blesnng. 
Wherefore,  as  I  adventured,  when  I  was  leas  known 
and  less  particularly  bound  to  your  Majesty,  than 
since  by  your  undeserved  favour  I  have  been,  to 
write  somewhat  touching  the  union,  which  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  graciously  to  accept,  and  which 
since  I  have  to  my  power  seconded  by  my  travails, 
not  only  in  discourse,  but  in  action :  so  I  am  thereby 
encouraged  to  do  the  like,  touching  this  matter  of 
plantation  }  hoping  that  your  Majesty  will,  through 
the  weakness  of  my  ability,  discern  the  strength  of 
my  affection,  and  the  honest  and  fervent  desire  I 
have  to  see  your  Majesty's  perstm,  name,  and  times, 
blessed  and  exalted  above  those  of  your  royal  pnv 
genitors.  And  I  was  the  ruber  invited  this  to  do» 
by  the  remembrance,  Oat  when  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice deceased,  Popham,  served  in  the  place  wherein 
1  now  serve,  and  afterwards  in  the  attramey's  plaeej 
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he  laboured  greatly  in  the  last  project,  touching 
the  pUntali<m  of  Munster  :  which  neverthelew,  as 
it  seemetb,  hath  fpven  more  light  by  the  errors 
thereof,  what  to  avoid,  than  by  the  direction  of  the 
same,  what  to  follow. 

Firat,  therefore,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the 
excellency  of  the  work,  and  then  of  the  means  to 
compass  and  effect  it. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  work,  I  will  divide  it 
into  four  noble  and  worthy  consequences  that  will 
fidlow  thereapon. 

The  first  of  the  fbnr,  is  hooonri  whereof  I  have 
•p<^en  enoagh  already,  were  it  not  that  the  harp  of 
Ireland  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  glorious  emblem  or 
allegory,  whereiu  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  did  figure 
and  shadow  outworks  of  this  nature.  For  the  poeta 
feigned  that  Orpheus,  by  the  virtue  and  sweetness 
of  his  harp,  did  call  and  assemble  the  beasts  and 
birds,  of  their  nature  wild  and  savage,  to  stand  about 
him,  as  in  a  theatre ;  forgetting  their  affections  of 
fierceness,  of  last,  and  of  prey ;  and  listening  to  the 
tones  and  harmonies  of  the  harp ;  and  soon  after 
called  likewise  the  stones  and  woods  to  remove,  and 
stand  in  order  about  him :  which  fable  was  anciently 
interpreted  of  the  reducing  and  plantation  of  king- 
doms; when  peojde  of  barbarous  manners  are 
broaj^t  to  give  over  and  discontinue  their  customs 
of  revenge  and  blood,  and  of  dissolute  lifct  and  of 
theft,  and  of  rapine  ;  and  to  give  ear  to  the  wisdom 
of  laws  and  governments;  whereupon  immediately 
followeth  the  calling  of  stones  for  building  and 
habitation  ;  and  of  trees  for  the  seats  of  houses, 
orchards,  and  enclosures,  and  the  like.  This  work 
therefore,  of  ail  other  most  memorable  and  honour^ 
able,  your  Majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  especially,  if 
your  Majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in  casting  out 
the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the  harp  of  Or- 
I^ieus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and  barbarism. 

The  second  consequence  of  this  enterprise,  is  the 
avnding  of  an  ineonvemence,  which  commonly  at- 
tendeth  upon  happy  times,  and  is  an  evil  effect  of  a 
good  cause.  The  rendntion  of  this  present  age 
•eemeth  to  indine  to  peace,  almost  generally  in 
these  parts  t  and  your  Majesty's  most  christian  and 
Tirtooua  alfeetioiM  do  promise  the  same  more  espe- 
cially to  these  your  kingdoms.  An  effect  of  peace  in 
frnitfnl  kingdcMns,  where  the  stock  of  people,  receiv- 
ing no  consumption  nor  diminution  by  war,  doth 
eootinnally  multiply  and  increase,  must  in  the  end 
be  a  surcharge  or  overflow  of  people  more  than  the 
territories  can  well  maintain ;  which  many  times, 
insinuating  a  general  necessity  and  want  of  means 
into  aU  estates,  doth  turn  external  ptace  into  inter- 
nal troubles  and  seditions.  Now  what  an  excellent 
diveraion  of  this  inconvenience  is  ministered,  by 
Oofs  providence,  to  your  Majesty,  in  this  plantation 
of  Ireknd  t  wherein  so  many  families  may  receive 
■astentation  and  fortunes  i  and  the  discharge  of 
them  also  out  of  England  and  Scotland  may  prevent 
many  seeds  of  future  pertmhations  {  so  that  it  is,  aa 
if  a  man  were  troofaJcd  for  the  avddanee  of  water 
from  the  place  where  he  hath  built  his  house,  and 
afterwards  should  advise  with  himself  to  cast  those 
watery  and  to  torn  them  into  ikir  pools  or  streams, 


for  pleasure,  provision,  or  use.  So  shall  your  Ma- 
jesty in  this  work  have  a  double  commodity,  in  the 
avoidance  of  people  here,  and  in  making  use  of  them 
there. 

The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that  is 
like  to  grow  to  your  Majesty's  estate  in  general  by 
this  act;  in  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts  of 
foreigners,  which  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom 
hath  heretofore  invited  :  wherein  I  shall  not  need 
to  fetch  reasons  afar  off,  either  for  the  general  or 
particular.  For  the  general,  because  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that,  which  one  of  the  Romans 
said  of  Peloponnesus :  "  Testudo  intra  tegumen  tuta 
est;"  the  tortoise  is  safe  within  her  shell:  but  if 
she  put  forth  any  part  of  her  body,  then  it  endan- 
gereth  not  only  the  part  which  is  so  put  forth,  but 
all  the  rest.  And  so  we  see  in  armour,  if  any  part 
be  left  naked,  it  puts  in  hazard  the  whole  person. 
And  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  if  there  be  any 
weak  or  affected  part,  it  is  enough  to  draw  rheums 
or  malign  humours  unto  it,  to  the  interruption  of 
the  health  of  the  whole  body. 

And  for  the  particular,  the  example  is  too  fresh* 
that  the  indisposition  of  that  kingdom  hath  been  a 
continual  attractive  of  troubles  and  infeslatioM  upon 
this  estate  i  and  though  yonr  Majesty's  greatness 
doth  in  amue  sort  discharge  this  fear,  yet  with  your 
increase  of  power  it  cannot  be,  but  envy  is  likewise 
increased. 

The  fourth  and  last  consequence  is  the  great  profit 
and  strength  which  is  like  to  redound  to  your 
crown,  by  the  working  upon  this  unpolished  part 
thereof:  whereof  your  Majesty,  being  in  the 
strength  of  your  years,  are  like,  by  the  good  plea- 
sure of  Almighty  God,  to  receive  more  than  the 
first-fruits;  and  your  posterity  a  growing  and  spring- 
ing vein  of  riches  and  power.  For  this  island  being 
another  Britain,  aa  Britain  was  said  to  be  another 
world,  is  endowed  with  so  many  dowries  of  nature, 
considering  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  ports,  the 
rivers,  the  fishings,  the  quarries,  the  woods,  and 
other  materials ;  and  npecially  the  race  and  gene- 
ration of  men,  valiant,  hard,  and  active,  as  it  is  ntrt 
easy,  no  not  upon  the  continent,  to  find  such  con- 
fluence of  CMnmoditiea,  if  the  hand  of  roan  did  join 
with  the  hand  of  nature.  So  then  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  work,  in  point  of  honour,  policy,  safety, 
and  utility,  here  I  cease. 

Fob  the  means  to  effect  this  work,  I  know  your 
Majesty  shall  not  want  the  information  of  persons 
expert  and  industrious,  which  have  served  you  there, 
and  know  the  region  ;  nor  the  advice  of  a  grave  and 
prudent  cotmcil  of  estate  here ;  which  know  the 
pulses  of  the  hearts  of  people,  and  the  ways  and 
passages  of  conducting  great  actions :  besides  that 
which  is  above  all,  which  is  that  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  universality  which  is  in  yourself ;  yet  notwith- 
standing in  a  thing  of  bo  public  a  nature,  it  is  not 
amiss  for  your  Majesty  to  hear  variety  of  opinion ; 
for,  as  Demosthenes  aaith  well,  the  good  fortune  of 
a  prince  or  state  doth  sometimes  pot  a  good  motion 
into  a  fooFs  mouth.  I  do  think  therefore  the  means 
of  accomplishing  ttUs  woi^  c(msisteth  of  two  prin- 
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cipal  parls.  The  first,  the  invitation  nnd  eneonrage- 
ment  of  ondertakers ;  the  second,  the  order  and 
policy  of  the  project  itself.  For  as  in  all  engines 
of  the  hand  there  is  somewhat  that  giveth  the  motion 
and  force,  and  the  rest  serveth  to  guide  and  govern 
the  same:  so  it  is  in  these  enterprises  or  engines  of 
estate.  As  for  the  former,  of  these,  there  is  no  doubt, 
hut  next  unto  the  providence  and  finger  of  God, 
which  writeth  these  virtuous  and  excellent  desires 
in  the  tables  of  your  Majesty's  heart ;  your  autho- 
ri^  and  aOeetion  is  primus  motor  in  this  cause; 
and  therefore  the  more  strongly  and  fully  your  Ma- 
jesty shall  declare  yourself  in  it,  the  more  shall  you 
qniclten  nnd  animate  the  whole  proceeding.  For 
this  is  an  action,  which  as  the  worthiness  of  it  doth 
hear  it,  so  the  nature  of  it  requireth  it  to  be  carried 
in  some  height  of  reputation,  and  fit  in  mine  opinion 
for  pulpits  nnd  parliaments,  and  all  places  to  ring 
and  resound  of  it  For  that  which  may  seem  vanity 
in  some  things,  I  mean  matter  of  fame,  is  of  great 
efficacy  in  this  case. 

But  now  let  me  descend  to  the  inferior  spheres, 
nnd  speak  what  qo-operation  in  the  subjects  or  un- 
dertakers may  be  raised  and  kindled,  and  by  what 
means.  Therefore  to  lake  plain  grounds,  which  are 
the  surest ;  all  men  are  drawn  into  actions  by  three 
things,  pleasure,  honour,  and  profit.  But  before  I  pur- 
sue these  three  motives,  it  is  fit  in  this  place  to  inters 
lace  a  word  or  two  of  the  quality  of  the  undertakers  : 
wherein  my  opinion  simply  is,  that  if  your  Majesty 
shall  make  these  portions  of  land,  which  are  (o  be 
planted,  as  rewards  or  as  suits,  or  as  fortunes  for 
those  that  are  in  want,  and  are  likeliest  to  seek  after 
them ;  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  through  with 
the  charge  of  good  and  substantial  plantations,  but 
will  deficere  in  opere  medio)  and  then  this  work 
will  succeed,  as  Tacitus  saith,  "  acribus  initiis,  fine 
incurioso."  So  that  this  must  rather  be  an  adven- 
ture for  such  as  are  full,  than  a  setting  up  of  those 
that  are  low  of  means:  for  those  men  indeed  are  fit 
to  perform  these  undertakings,  which  were  fit  to 
purchase  dry  reversions  after  lives  or  years,  or  such 
as  were  fit  to  put  out  money  upon  long  returns. 

I  do  not  say,  but  that  I  think  the  undertakers 
themselves  will  be  glad  to  have  some  captains,  or 
men  of  service,  intermixed  among  them  for  their 
safety ;  bnt  I  speak  of  the  generality  of  undertakers, 
which  I  wish  were  men  of  estate  and  plenty. 

Now  therefore  it  followeth  well  to  speak  of  the 
aforesaid  three  motives.  For  it  will  appear  the 
more,  how  necessary  it  is  to  allure  by  all  means 
undertakers :  since  those  men  will  be  least  fit,  which 
are  like  to  be  most  in  appetite  of  themselves;  and 
those  most  fit,  which  are  like  least  to  demre  it 

First,  therefore,  for  pleasure;  in  this  region  or 
tract  of  soil,  there  are  no  warm  winters,  nor  orange- 
irees,  nor  strange  beasts,  or  birds,  or  other  points  of 
curiosity  or  pleasure,  as  there  are  in  the  Indies  and 
the  like ;  so  as  there  can  be  found  no  foundation 
made  upon  matter  of  pleasure,  otherwise  than  that 
the  very  general  desire  of  novelty  and  experiment 
in  some  stirring  natures  may  work  somewhat ;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  other  two  points,  of  hononr  and 
profit,  whereupon  we  are  wholly  to  rest. 


For  honour  or  countenance,  if  f  shall  mention  to 
your  Majesty,  whether  in  wisdom  you  shall  think 
convenient,  the  better  to  express  your  afrecti<Hi  to 
the  enterprise,  and  for  a  pledge  thereof,  to  add  the 
earldom  of  Ulster  to  the  prince's  titles,  I  shall  but 
learn  it  out  of  the  pracrice  of  king  Edward  I.  who 
first  used  the  like  course,  as  a  mean  the  better  to 
restrain  the  country  of  Wales :  and  I  take  it,  the 
prince  of  Spain- hath  the  addition  of  a  province  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples :  and  other  precedents  I 
think  there  are :  and  it  is  like  to  put  more  life  and 
encouragement  into  the  undertakers. 

Also,  considering  the  large  territories  which  nre 
to  be  planted,  it  is  not  unlike  your  Majesty  will  think 
of  raising  some  nobility  there;  which,  if  it  be  done 
merely  upon  new  titles  of  dignity,  haring  no  manner 
of  reference  to  the  old ;  and  if  it  be  done  also  with- 
out putting  too  many  portions  into  one  hand  :  and 
lastly,  if  it  be  done  without  any  great  franchises  or 
commands,  I  do  not  see  any  peril  can  ensue  thereof 
As  on  the  other  side,  it  is  like  it  may  draw  some 
persons  of  great  estate  and  means  into  the  action, 
to  the  great  fhrtherance  and  supply  of  the  charge* 
thereof. 

And  lastly,  for  knighthood,  to  such  persons  as 
have  not  attained  it;  or  otherwise  knighthood,  with 
some  new  difibrence  and  precedence,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  work  with  many.  And  if  any  man  think, 
that  these  things  which  I  propound,  are  aliqoid 
nimis  for  the  proportion  of  this  action,  I  cimfesa 
plainly,  that  if  your  Majesty  will  have  it  really  and 
effectually  performed,  my  opinion  is,  you  cannot 
bestow  too  much  sunshine  upon  it.  For  "  luns 
radiis  non  matnreseit  botros."  Thus  mnch  tor 
honour. 

For  profit,  it  will  consist  in  three  parts: 

First,  The  easy  rates  that  your  Majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  the  undertakers  of  the  land  they 
shall  receive. 

Secondly,  The  liberties  which  you  may  be  plea^d 
to  confer  upon  them.  When  I  speak  of  liberties,  I 
mean  not  liberties  of  jurisdiction;  as  counties  pa- 
latine, or  the  like,  which  it  seemeth  hath  been  the 
error  of  the  ancient  dtmations  and  plantations  in 
that  eonntry,  but  I  mean  only  liberties  tending  to 
commodity ;  as  liberty  to  transport  any  of  the  com- 
modities growing  upon  the  countries  new  planted; 
liberty  to  import  from  hence  all  things  appertaining 
to  their  necessary  use,  custom-free ;  liberty  to  take 
timber  or  other  materials  in  your  Majesty's  woods 
there,  and  the  like. 

The  third  is,  ease  of  chai^ ;  that  the  whole  mass 
of  charge  doth  not  rest  npoD  the  private  purse  of 
the  undertakers. 

For  the  two  former  of  these  I  will  pass  them  over; 
because  in  that  project,  which  with  good  diligence 
and  providence  hath  been  presented  to  yoar  Majesty 
by  your  ministers  of  that  kingdom,  they  are  in  my 
opinion  well  handled. 

For  the  rtiird,  I  will  never  despair,  bat  that  the 
parliament  of  England,  if  it  may  perveive^  that  this 
action  is  not  a  flash,  but  a  solid  and  settled  porsnit, 
will  give  aid  to  a  work  so  religions,  so  pf^tic,  and 
so  profitable.    And  the  distribution  of  charge,  if  it 
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l«  observed}  fiUIeth  natunlly  into  three  Ithitb  of 
ebai^,  ud  erery  oi  thote  chains  respectively 
oaglit  to  have  his  proper  foontain  and  tssae.  Fur 
as  there  proeeedeth  from  your  Majesty's  royal 
bonnly  and  munificence,  the  gift  of  the  land,  and 
the  ether  materials ;  together  with  the  endowment 
of  lilierties;  nnd  as  the  chai^  which  is  priTRte,  as 
building  of  houses,  stocking  of  grounds,  victual,  and 
the  like,  is  to  rest  upon  the  particular  undertakers: 
so  whatsoever  is  public,  as  building  of  churches, 
vailing  of  towns,  town  houses,  bridges,  causeways, 
or  highways,  and  the  like,  ought  not  so  properly  to 
lie  upon  particnlar  persons,  but  to  come  from  the 
paUic  estate  of  this  kingdom  t  to  which  this  work 
is  like  to  return  so  great  an  addititm  of  gfory, 
strength,  and  commodity. 

For  the  project  itself,  T  shall  need  to  speak  the 
less,  in  regard  it  is  so  cmisiderately  digested  already 
for  the  county  of  ^rone :  and  therefore  my  labomr 
shall  be  bat  in  those  things  wherein  I  shall  either 
add  to,  or  dissent  from  that  which  ii  set  down; 
whieh  wilt  include  five  points  or  articles. 

First,  they  mention  a  commission  for  this  plant- 
ation :  which  of  all  things  is  most  necessary,  both  to 
direct  end  appease  controversies,  and  the  like. 

To  this  I  add  two  propositions :  the  one,  that 
which  perhaps  is  meant,  though  not  expressed,  that 
the  commissioners  should  for  certain  limes  reside 
and  abide  in  some  habitable  town  of  Ireland,  near 
in  distance  to  the  country  where  the  plantation  shall 
be ;  to  the  end,  both  that  they  may  be  more  at  hand, 
for  the  execniion  of  the  parts  of  their  commission ; 
and  withal  it  is  tike,  by  drawing  a  concourse  of 
people  and  tradesmen  to  such  towns,  it  will  be  some 
help  and  commodity  to  the  undertakers  for  things 
tbey  shall  stand  in  need  of:  and  likewise  it  will  be 
a  more  safe  place  of  receit  and  store,  wherein  to 
wUde  and  deposit  such  provisioni  ai  are  after  to 
Je  employed. 

Hie  second  is,  that  your  Majesty  would  tnake  a 
correspondency  between  the  commission  there,  and 
a  eooneil  of  plantation  here:  wherein  I  warrant 
myself  by  the  precedent  of  the  like  council  of  plant- 
ation for  Virginia ;  an  enterprise  in  my  opinion 
diSering  as  much  from  this,  as  Amadis  de  Gaul 
differs  from  Ciesar's  Commentaries,  But  when  I 
speak  of  a  council  of  plantation,  I  mean  some  persons 
chosen  by  way  of  reference,  upon  whom  the  labour 
may  rest,  to  prepare  and  report  things  to  the  coun- 
cil of  estate  here,  that  concern  that  business.  For 
although  your  Majesty  have  a  grave  and  sufficient 
rouncil  in  Ireland ;  from  whom,  and  upon  whom, 
the  commissionters  are  to  have  assistance  and  de- 
pendence; yet  thatani^lies  not  the  purpose  whereof 
I  speak.  For,  conndering,  that  upon  the  advertisci 
ments,  as  well  of  the  commitsionets,  as  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Ireland  itself,  there  will  be  many  occasims  to 
crave  directions  from  your  Majesty  and  your  privy 
council  here,  whieh  are  bosied  with  a  world  of 
affairs ;  it  cannot  but  give  greater  expedition,  and 
■one  better  perfection  unto  such  directions  and 
reiolutions,  if  the  matters  may  be  considered  of 
^forehand,  such  as  may  have  a  continual  care  of 
the  caose.    And  it  will  be  likewise  a  comfort  and 


satlslisction  to  some  principal  tindertokeis,  if  thtf 
may  be  admitted  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  clause  wherein  the  nnder^ 
takers  are  restrained,  that  they  shall  execute  the 
plaDtati<m  in  person ;  from  which  I  must  dissent,  if 
I  will  consent  with  the  grounds  I  have  already  taken. 
For  it  is  not  probable  that  men  of  great  means  and 
plentiful  estate  will  endure  the  travel,  diseasements, 
and  adventures  of  going  thither  in  person:  but 
rather,  I  suppose,  many  will  undertake  portions  as 
an  »dvancement  for  their  younger  children  or  kins- 
folks ;  or  for  the  sweetness  of  the  expectation  of  a 
great  bargain  in  the  end,  when  it  is  overcome.  And 
therefore,  it  is  like  they  will  employ  sons,  kinsfolk*^ 
servants,  or  tenants,  and  yet  be  glad  to  have  the 
estate  in  themselves.  And  it  may  be,  some  again 
will  join  their  purses  together,  and  make  as  it  were 
a  partnership  or  joint  adventure  i  and  yet  man  forth 
some  one  person  1^  consent  for  the  exeeatbg  of 
the  i^ntatimi. 

Thirdly,  Thm  it  a  main  point,  wherein  I  fear 
the  project  hath  made  too  mach  of  the  line  and  com- 
pass,  and  will  not  be  so  natural  and»ea^  to  execute, 
nor  yet  so  politic  and  convenient :  and  that  is,  that 
the  buildings  should  be  sparsim  upon  every  portion; 
and  the  castle  or  principal  house  should  draw  the 
tenements  and  farms  about  it  as  it  were  into  villages, 
hamlets,  or  endships;  and  that  there  should  be 
only  four  corporate  tovus  for  the  artificers  and 
tradesmen. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  buildings  be  altogether  in 
towns,  to  be  compounded  as  well  of  husbudries  aa 
of  arts.    My  reasons  are. 

First,  when  men  come  into  a  country  vast,  and 
void  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man'a 
life,  if  they  set  up  together  in  a  place,  one  of  them 
wilt  the  better  supply  the  wants  of  the  other;  work- 
folks  of  all  sorts  will  he  the  more  eontinaally  <m 
woik  without  loss  of  time ;  when,  if  work  fail  in  <me 
place,  they  may  have  it  fast  by ;  the  ways  will  be 
made  more  passable  for  carriages  to  these  seata  w 
towns,  than  they  can  be  to  a  number  of  dispersed 
solitary  places ;  and  infinite  other  helps  and  ease- 
ments, scarcely  to  be  comprehended  in  cogitation, 
will  ensue  in  vicinity  and  society  of  people ;  whereas 
if  they  build  scattered,  as  is  projected,  every  man 
must  have  a  cornucopia  in  himself  for  all  things  he 
must  use  ;  which  cannot  but  breed  much  difficulty, 
and  no  less  waste. 

Secondly,  it  will  draw  out  of  the  inhabited  country 
of  Ireland  provisions  and  victuals,  and  many  neces- 
saries ;  because  they  shall  he  sure  of  utterance : 
whereas  in  the  dispersed  habitations,  every  man 
must  reckon  only  upon  that  that  be  brings  with  him, 
as  they  do  in  provisions  of  ships. 

Thirdly,  the  charge  of  bawnes,  as  ihey  call  them, 
to  be  made  about  every  castle  or  house,  may  be 
spared,  when  the  inhabitants  shall  be  congregated 
only  into  towns. 

And  lastly,  it  will  be  a  means  to  secure  the  coun- 
try against  future  perils,  in  case  of  any  revolt  and 
defection:  for  by  a  slight  fortification  of  no  great 
charge,  the  danger  of  any  attempts  of  kierns  and 
Bwotd-men  may  be  prevented;  the  omission  of  which 
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point,  in  the  last  plantation  of  Monster,  made  the 
work  of  years  to  be  but  the  spoil  of  days.  And  if 
any  man  think  it  will  draw  people  too  fur  off  from 
the  grounds  they  are  to  labour,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, thnt  the  number  of  the  towns  be  increased 
accordingly-;  and  likewise,  the  situalion  of  them  be 
as  in  the  centre,  in  reapect  of  the  portions  assigned 
to  them  :  fur  in  the  champaign  countries  of  England, 
where  the  habitation  aseth  to  be  in  towns,  and  not 
diapersed,  it  ia  no  new  thing  to  go  two  miles  off  to 
plough  part  of  their  grounds  {  and  two  milea  com- 
pass will  take  ap  a  good  deal  of  conntry. 

The  fourth  point,  is  a  point  wherein  I  shall  differ 
(nxn  the  project  rather  in  quantity  and  proportion, 
than  in  matter.  There  is  allowed  to  the  undertaker, 
within  the  five  years  of  restraint,  to  alien  a  third 
part  in  fee  farm,  and  to  demise  another  third  for 
forty  years  :  which  I  fear  will  mangle  the  portions, 
and  will  be  but  a  shift  to  make  money  of  two  parts ; 
whereas,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  more  the  first  under- 
taker is  forced  to  keep  in  his  own  hands,  the  more 
the  work  is  like  to  prosper.  For  first,  the  person 
liable  to  the  state  here  to  perform  the  plantation,  is 
the  immediate  undertaker.  Secondly,  the  more  his 
jffoGt  dependeth  npon  the  annual  and  springing 
commodity,  the  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  put- 
ting forward  manurancc  and  hnsbanding  of  the 
grounds,  and  therefore  is  like  to  take  more  care  of 
it  Thirdly,  since  the  natives  are  excluded,  I  do 
not  see  that  any  persons  are  Uke  to  be  drawn  over 


of  that  condition,  as  are  like  to  gire  fines,  and  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  building.  For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  people  transported  will  consist  of  gentlemen 
and  their  servants,  and  of  labourers  and  hinds,  and 
not  of  yeomen  of  any  weulth.  And  therefore  the 
charge  of  buildings,  as  well  of  the  tenements  and 
farms,  as  of  the  capital  houses  themseWes,  is  like  to 
rest  upon  the  principal  undertakers.  Which  will  be 
recompensed  in  the  end  to  the  full  and  with  much 
advantage,  if  they  make  no  long  estates  or  leases. 
And  therefore  this  article  to  receive  somequalificatiiiii. 

Fifthly,  I  should  think  it  requisite  that  men  of 
experience  in  that  kingdom  shoold  enter  into  boom 
particular  consideration  of  the  charges  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  incident  to  the 
plantation;  to  the  end,  that  thereupon  some  advice 
may  be  taken  for  the  furnishing  and  accommodating 
them  most  conveniently,  aiding  private  industry  and 
charge  with  public  care  and  order. 

Thus  I  have  expressed  to  your  Majesty  those 
simple  and  weak  cogitations,  which  I  have  had  in 
myself  touching  this  cause,  wherein  I  most  taunably 
desire  your  pardon,  and  gracious  acceptance  of  mj 
good  affection  and  intention.  For  I  hold  it  for  a 
rule,  that  there  belongeth  to  great  monarchs,  from 
faithftil  servants,  not  only  the  tribute  of  doty,  bat 
the  oblations  of  cheerfulness  of  heart.  And  so  I 
pray  the  Almighty  to  bless  this  great  action,  with 
your  Majesty's  care ;  and  yoor  care  with  happy 
success. 


A  REPORT 

MAOB 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


OF  A  SPSSOH  DIUVIBiD  BT  TBI  lABL  W  BAUSBOaVi  ABD  AMOTHBB  SPBSCB  DIUVBBSD  BV  ISB  UBL  OT 
BOBTHAHPTOB,  AT  A  OORrSBBBCB  COHCBBBIBO 


TBI  PETITION  or  TBB  HBRCBANTS  CPON  TBB  8PAN18B  OBIXrAHOBa. 
FABUAXBHT  A  JAOOBL 


And  it  please  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find 
myself  any  ways  bound  to  report  that  which  passed 
at  the  last  conference  touching  the  Spanish  griev- 
ances, having  been  neither  employed  to  speak,  nor 
appointed  to  report  in  that  cause.  Bat  beeaase  it  is 
put  upon  me  by  a  silent  expectation,  grounded  npon 
nothing,  that  I  know,  more  than  that  I  was  observed 
diligently  to  take  notes  {  I  am  eontent,  if  that  pro- 
vision which  I  made  for  mine  own  remembrance 
may  serve  this  liouse  for  a  report,  not  to  deny  you 
that  sheaf  that  I  have  in  haste  bound  up.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  counsellors  in 


causes  of  estate  did  use  a  speech  that  contained  a 
world  of  matter ;  but  how  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a 
globe  of  that  world,  therein  I  fear  mine  own  strength. 

His  lordship  took  the  occasion  of  this,  which  I 
shall  now  report,  upon  the  answer  which  was  by  us 
made  to  the  amendments  propounded  upon  the  bill 
of  hostile  laws;  qnitting  that  basineaswith  these 
few  words;  that  he  would  discharge  our  expecta- 
tion of  reply,  beciinse  their  lordships  had  no  war- 
rant to  dispute.  Then  ctmtinaing  his  speeeh,  he  fett 
into  this  other  cause,  and  saidi  that  being  now  to 
make  answer  to  a  pn^osition  of  ours,  u  we  bad 
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done  to  one  of  theirs,  he  wished  it  could  be  passed 
over  with  like  brerity.  Bat  he  did  foresee  his  way, 
that  it  woidd  prore  not  ooij  long,  but  likewise  hard 
to  find,  and  hard  to  keep  t  this  cause  being  so  to  be 
carried,  as  above  all  no  wrong  be  drae  to  the  king's 
sorereignty  -and  aothmiQr:  and  in  the  second  place, 
no  nrisiukderstanding  do  ensue  between  the  two 
houses.  And  tfaerefiMre  dwt  he  hoped  his  wends 
woidd  receive  a  benign  interpretation )  knowing  well 
that  punmit  and  drift  of  speech,  and  multitude  of 
matter,  might  breed  words  to  pass  from  him  beyond 
the  compass  of  his  intention :  and  therefore  he 
placed  more  assurance  and  caution  in  the  innocency 
of  his  own  meaning,  and  in  the  experience  of  our 
bvonrs,  than  in  any  his  warineBi  or  waiehfUness 
over  his  own  speech. 

This  respective  prefoce  used,  his  lordship  de- 
scended to  the  matter  itself;  which  he  divided  into 
three  considerationfl:  fbr  he  said  he  would  consider 
ctf  the  petition. 

First,  As  it  proceeded  frcnn  the  merchants. 

Secondly,  As  from  them  it  was  offered  to  die 
lower  hoose. 

And  thirdly.  As  i)rom  die  lower  house  it  was  re- 
eonunoided  to  the  higgler  house. 

In  the  first  of  these  considerations  there  fell  out 
natarally  a  subdivision  into  the  persons  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  the  matter  and  parts  of  the  petition.  In 
the  pers4Nis  of  the  merchants  his  lordship  made,  as 
I  have  collected  them,  in  number,  eight  observ- 
ations, whereof  the  three  first  respected  the  general 
condition  of  merchants;  and  the  five  following  were 
ap[died  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  mer- 
chants now  complaining. 

His  lordship's  first  general  observation  was,  that 
merchants  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  soaght  their 
fortunes,  as  the  verse  saith,  "  per  saxa,  per  ignes ;" 
and,  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  place,  "  eztremos  cur- 
fit  mereator  ad  Indos;"  subjecting  themselves  to 
weather  and  tempest  i  to  absence,  and,  as  it  were, 
exile,  oat  of  thehr  native  countries;  to  arrest  in 
entrances  of  wari  to  foreign  injustice  and  rigour  in 
limes  of  peace :  and  many  other  anfferances  and  ad- 
ventures. But  that  there  were  others  that  took  a 
more  safe,  but  a  less  genferous  course  in  raising  their 
fbrtones.  He  taxed  none,  but  did  attribute  much 
more  respect  to  the  former. 

The  second  general  observation  which  his  lord- 
ship made  was,  that  the  complaints  of  merchants 
were  usually  subject  to  much  error,  in  regard  that 
they  spake,  for  the  most  part,  but  upon  information; 
and  that  carried  through  many  hands ;  and  of  mat- 
ters done  in  remote  parts ;  so  as  a  false  or  fbctioas 
bctor  might  oftentimes  make  great  tragedies  upon 
no  great  ground.  Whereof  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  brought  an  instance  one  trading  into 
the  Levuit,  that  complained  of  an  arrest  of  his  ship, 
and  possessed  the  cooncil-tBble  with  the  same  com- 
plaint in  a  vehement  and  bitter  fhshion  j  desiring 
and  pressing  scnne  present  and  expostnlaiy  letters 
touching  the  same.  Whereupon  some  counsellors, 
well  acquamted  with  the  like  heats,  and  forwardness 
in  complaints,  happened  to  say  to  him  out  of  con- 
jeeture,  and  not  oat  of  any  intelligence,  "  What  will 


you  say  if  your  ship,  which  you  complain  to  be  un- 
der arrest,  be  now  under  sail  in  way  homewards 
Which  fell  out  accordingly:  the  same  person  ctm- 
fesstng,  six  days  after,  to  the  lords,  that  she  was  in- 
deed in  her  way  homewards. 

The  third  general  observation  which  his  lordship 
made  was  this,  in  effect ;  that  although  he  granted 
that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  merchant  was 
not  without  a  sympathy  with  the  general  stock  and 
state  of  a  nation,  especially  an  island ;  yet  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  thing  too  familiar  with  the  merchant, 
to  make  the  case  of  his  particular  profit,  the  public 
case  of  the  kingdom. 

There  follow  the  particular  observations,  which 
have  a  reference  and  application  to  the  merchants  that 
trade  to  Spain  and  the  Levant :  wherein  his  lordship 
did  first  honourably  and  tenderly  acknowledge,  that 
their  grievances  were  great,  that  they  did  multipfy, 
and  that  they  dodeserve  compassion  and  help ;  but  yet 
nevertheless,  that  he  must  use  that  loving  plainness 
to  them  as  to  tell  them,  that  in  many  things  they 
were  authors  of  their  own  miseries.  For  since  the 
dissolving  of  the  company,  which  was  termed  tfaa 
monopoly,  and  was  set  free  by  the  special  instance 
of  this  houM,  there  hath  flowed  such  a  eonfiision 
and  relaxation  in  order  and  government  amongst 
them,  as  they  do  not  only  incur  many  inconveniences, 
and  commit  many  errors;  but  in  the  pursuits  of 
their  own  remedies  and  suits  they  do  it  so  impoli- 
ticly, and  after  such  a  feshion,  as,  except  lieger  am- 
bassadors, which  are  the  eyes  of  kin^  in  foreign 
parts,  should  leave  their  centinel,  and  become  mer- 
chants' factors,  and  solicitors,  thdr  causes  can  hardly 
prosper.  And,  which  is  more,  such  is  now  the  con- 
fusion in  the  trade,  as  shop-keepers  and  handy-crafts- 
men become  merchants  there ;  who,  being  bound  to 
no  orders,  seek  base  means,  by  gifts  and  bribery,  to 
procure  fovours  at  the  hands  of  officers  there.  So 
as  the  hooert  merchant,  that  trades  like  a  substantial 
merchant^  and  loves  not  to  take  servile  courses  to 
Iniy  the  right  due  to  him  by  the  amity  of  the  princes,  ■ 
can  have  no  jostiee  without  treading  in  their  steps. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  did  observe  some  impro- 
bability that  the  wrongs  should  be  so  great,  consider- 
ing trading  into  those  parts  was  never  greater; 
whereas  if  the  wrongs  and  griefs  were  so  intolerable 
and  continual,  as  they  propound  them  and  voiced 
them,  it  would  work  rather  a  general  discourage- 
ment and  coldness  of  trade  in  ftiict,  than  an  earnest 
and  hot  complaint  in  words. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  it  is  a 
course,  howsoever  it  may  be  with  a  good  intent,  yet, 
of  no  small  presumption,  for  merchants  upon  their 
particular  grievances  to  urge  things  tending  to  a 
direct  war,  considering  that  nothing  is  more  usual 
in  treaties,  than  that  such  particular  damages  and 
molestations  of  subjects  are  left  to  a  form  of  justice 
to  be  righted;  and  that  the  more  high  articles  do 
retain  nevertheless  their  vigour  inviolably ;  and  that 
the  great  bargain  of  the  kingdom  for  war  and  peace 
may  in  no  wise  depend  upon  such  petty  forfeitures, 
no  more  than  in  common  assurance  between  man 
and  man  tt  were  fit  thal^  upon  every  breach  of  cove- 
itant^  there  should  be  limited  a  re-entry. 
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Fourthly*  His  lordship  did  observe,  in  the  manner 
of  preferring  their  petition,  thejr  had  inverted  due 
order,  addressing  themselves  to  the  foot,  and  not  to 
the  head.  For,  considering  that  they  prayed  no 
new  taw  for  their  relief,  and  that  it  concerned  mat. 
ter  of  inducement  to  war  or  peace,  they  ought  to 
have  begun  with  his  Majesty ;  unto  whose  royal 
judgment,  power,  and  o&ce,  did  properly  belong  the 
discerning  of  that  which  was  desired,  the  patting  in 
act  of  that  which  might  be  granted,  and  the  thanks 
for  that  which  might  be  obtained. 

Fifthly,  His  lordship  did  observe,  that  as  they 
had  not  preferred  their  petition  as  it  should  be,  so 
they  had  not  portned  their  own  direction  as  it  vaa. 
For  having  directed  their  petition  to  the  king,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in 
parhament  assembled,  it  imported,  as  if  they  had 
offered  the  like  petition  to  the  lords;  which  they 
never  did  :  contrary  not  only  to  their  own  direction 
but  likewise  to  our  conceit,  who  pre-snpposed,  as 
it  should  seem  by  some  speech  that  passed  from 
us  nt  a  former  conference,  that  they  had  offered  se- 
veral petitions  of  like  tenor  to  both  houses.  So 
have  you  now  those  eight  observations,  part  general, 
part  special,  which  his  lordship. made  touching  the 
persons  of  those  which  exhibited  the  petition,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  same. 

For  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself,  his  lordship 
made  this  division,  that  it  consisteth  three  parts. 
-  First;  Of  the  complaints  of  wnmga  in  fact. 
.  Secondly,  Of  the  complaints  of  wrongs  in  law,  as 
they  may  be  truly  term^,  that  is.  of  the  inequality 
of  laws  which  do  regulate  the  trade. 

And  thirdly,  The  remedy  desired  by  letters  of 
mart. 

The  wrongs  in  fact  receive  a  local  distribution  of 
three.  In  the  trade  to  Spain,  in  the  trade  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  in  the  trade  to  the  Levant. 

Concerning  the  trade  to  Spain  ;  although  his 
lordship  did  use  much  signification  of  compassion  of 
.the  injuries  which  the  merchants  received;  and 
attributed  so  much  to  their  profession  and  estate,  as 
from  such  a  mouth  in  such  a  presence  they  ought 
to  receive  for  a  great  deal  of  honour  and  comfort, 
which  kind  of  demonstration  he  did  interlace 
throughout  his  whole  speech,  as  proceeding  ex 
abundantia  cordis,  yet  nevertheless  he  did  remember 
four  excasatioDB,  or  rather  extenuations  of  those 
wrongs. 

The  first  was,  that  the  injustices  complained  of 
were  not  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  were 
delays  and  hard  proceedings,  and  not  iniqiie  sen- 
tences, or  definitive  condemnations  :  wherein  I  called 
to  mind  what  I  heard  a  great  bishop  say,  that  courts 
of  justice,  though  they  did  not  turn  justice  into 
wormwood  by  corruption,  yet  they  turned  it  into 
vinegar  by  delays,  which  soured  it.  Such  a  differ- 
ence did  his  lordship  make,  which,  no  question,  is 
a  difference  secundum  mnjus  et  minus. 

Secondly,  His  lordship  ascribed  these  delays,  not 
so  much  to  malice  or  alienation  of  mind  towards  us, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  nation,  which  is 
proud,  and  therefore  dilatory ;  for  all  proud  men  are 
full  of  delays,  and  must  be  waited  on :  and  especially 


to  the  multitndesand  diversityof  tribunalsand  places 
of  justice,  and  the  number  of  the  king's  councils, 
full  of  referrings,  which  ever  prove  of  necessity  to 
be  deferrings;  besides  the  great  distance  of  tori- 
tories :  all  which  have  made  the  delays  of  Spain  to 
come  into  a  by-word  through  the  world.  Wherein 
I  think  his  lordship  might  allude  to  the  proverb  of 
Italy,  "  Mi  venga  la  morte  di  Spagna."  Let  my  death 
come  from  Spain,  for  then  it  is  sure  to  be  l<Hig  • 
coming. 

Thirdly,  His  lordship  did  use  an  extenoatioa  of 
these  wrongs,  drawn  from  the- nature  of  man,  nemo 
subito  fingitur.  For  that  we  must  make  an  account, 
diat  though  the  fire  of  enmity  be  out  between  Spain 
and  us,  yet  it  vapoareth :  the  utter  extincting  wbiete- 
of  must  be  the  work  of  time. 

But  lastly,  His  lordship  did  fall  upon  that  exte* 
nuation,  which  of  all  the  rest  was  more  forcible ; 
which  was,  that  many  of  these  wrongs  were  not 
sustained  without  some  aspersion  of  the  merchants' 
own  fault  in  ministerii^  the  occasiw,  which  grew 
chiefly  in  this  manner. 

There  is  contained  an  article  in  the  treaty  between 
Spain  and  us,  that  we  shall  not  transport  any  native 
commodities  of  the  Low  Coaotries  into  Spain  t  nay 
more,  that  we  shall  not  transport  any  opificia,  manu- 
factures of  the  same  countries :  so  that  if  an  English 
cloth  take  but  a  dye  in  the  Low  Countries,  it  may 
not  be  transported  by  the  English.  And  the  reason 
is,  because  even  those  manufactures,  although  the 
materials  come  from  other  places,  do  yield  nnto  them 
a  profit  and  snstentation,  in  regard  their  people  are 
set  on  work  by  them ;  they  have  a  gain  likewise  in 
the  price;  and  they  have  a  custom  in  the  transport- 
ing. All  which  the  policy  of  Spain  is  to  debar  them 
of  j  being  no  less  desirous  to  suffocate  the  trade  of 
the  Low  Countries,  than  to  reduce  their  obedience. 
This  article  the  English  merchant  either  doth  not 
or  will  not  understand  :  but  being  drawn  with  his 
threefold  cord  of  love,  hate,  and  gain,  they  do  ven- 
ture to  transport  the  Low  Country  commodities  of 
these  natures,  and  so  draw  upon  themselves  these 
arrests  and  troubles. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Indies,  his  lordship  did  di*. 
cover  unto  us  the  state  of  tt  to  be  thus :  dte  ptdicy 
of  Spain  doth  keep  that  treasury  of  theirs  under 
such  lock  and  key,  as  both  confederates,  yea,  and 
subjects,  are  excluded  of  trade  into  those  coob- 
tries ;  insomuch  as  the  French  king,  who  hath  reason 
to  stand  upon  equal  temiR  with  Spain,  yet  never- 
theless is  by  express  capitulation  debarred^  The 
subjects  of  Portugal,  whom  the  state  of  Spain  hath 
studied  by  all  means  tocontent,  are  likewise  debarred; 
such  a  vigilant  dragon  is  there  that  keepeth  this 
golden  fleece :  yet  nevertheless,  such  was  his  Majes- 
ty's magnanimity  in  the  debate  and  conclusion  of 
the  last  treaty,  as  he  would  never  condescend  to  any 
article,  importing  the  exclusion  of  his  subjects  from 
that  trade :  as  a  prince  that  would  not  acknowledge 
(hat  any  such  right  could  grow  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  by  the  d<Riative  of  the  pope,  whose  authority 
he  disclaimeth ;  or  by  the  title  of  a  dispersed  and 
punctual  occupatim  of  eettain  territories  in  the 
name  of  the  rest;  but  stood  firm  to  reserve  that 
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point  in  full  question  to  farther  times  nnd  occasions ; 
■o  as  it  is  left  by  the  treaty  in  suspense,  neither 
debarred  nm  permitted:  the  tenderness  and  point 
of  hononr  whereof  was  such,  as  they  that  went  thi- 
ther must  mn  th^r  own  peril.  Nay,  forther,  his 
lordship  affirmed,  thftt  if  yet  at  this  ti;ne  his  Majesty 
would  descend  to  a  course  of  entreaty  for  the  release 
of  the  wrest  in  those  parts,  and  so  confess  an  ex- 
dosimi,  and  quit  the  point  of  honour,  his  Majesty 
might  have  them  forthwith  released.  And  yet  his 
lordship  added,  that  the  offences  and  scandals  of 
some  had  mnde  this  point  worse  than  it  was,  in 
regard  that  this  very  Inst  voyage  to  Virginia,  in- 
tended for  trade  and  plantation,  where  the  Spaniard 
hath  no  people  nor  possession,  is  already  become 
infamed  for  pimcy.  Witness  Bingley,  who  first 
insinuating  his  purpose  to  be  an  actor  in  that  worthy 
action  of  enlai^ng  trade  and  plantation,  is  become 
a  pirate,  and  hath  been  so  pursued,  as  his  ship  is 
taken  in  Ireland,  though  his  person  is  not  yet  in  hold. 

For  the  trade  to  the  Levant,  his  lordship  opened 
unto  us  that  the  eomplunt  consisted  in  effect  bat  of 
two  partieolart :  the  one,  touching  the  arrest  of  a 
ship  called  the  Trial,  in  Sicily;  the  other,  of  a  ship 
called  the  Vineyard,  in  Sardinia.  The  fir»t  of  which 
arrests  wa«  npon  pretence  of  piracy;  the  second, 
upon  pretence  of  carrying  ordnance  and  powder  to 
the  Turk.  That  process  concerning  the  Trial  had 
been  at  the  merchants'  instance  drawn  to  a  review 
in  Spain,  which  is  a  favour  of  exceeding  rare  pre- 
cedent, being  directly  against  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  Sicily.  That  of  the  Vineyard,  notwith- 
Btanding  it  be  of  that  nature,  as,  if  it  should  be  true, 
tendeth  to  the  great  dishonour  of  our  nation,  whereof 
hold  hath  been  already  taken  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador rending  at  Constantinople,  who  entered  into  a 
scandslons  expostulation  with  hit  Majesty's  ambas- 
sador there,  upon  that  and  the  like  transportations 
of  munition  to  the  Turk,  yet  nevertheless  there  is 
an  answer  given,  by  letters  from  the  king's  ambas- 
sador lieger  in  Spain,  that  there  shall  be  some 
course  taken  to  give  reaacmaUe  contentment  in  that 
canse,  as  far  aa  may  be :  in  both  which  ships,  to 
speak  truly,  the  greatest  mass  of  loss  may  be  in- 
cluded; for  the  rest  are  mean,  in  respect  of  the 
value  of  those  two  vessels.  And  thus  much  his 
lordship's  speech  comprehended  concerning  the 
wrongs  in  fact 

Concerning  the  wrongs  in  law;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rigour  of  the  Spanish  law-t  extended  upon  his 
Majesty's  subjects  that  traffic  thither,  his  lordship 
gave  this  answer.  That  they  were  no  new  statutes 
or  edicts  devised  for  our  people,  or  our  times ;  but 
were  the  ancient  laws  of  that  kingdom;  Suus  cui- 
qne  mos.  And  therefore,  as  travellers  must  endure 
the  extremities  of  the  climate,  and  temper  of  the 
air  where  they  travel ;  so  merchants  must  bear  with 
the  extremities  of  the  laws,  and  temper  of  the  estate 
where  they  trade.  Wherennto  his  lordship  added, 
That  our  own  laws  here  in  England  were  not  ex- 
empted fnm  the  like  comj^nts  in  foreign  parts ; 
npecially  in  point  of  marine  causes  and  depreda- 
tions, and  that  same  swift  alteration  of  property, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  admiralty  in  ease  of  goods 


taken  in  pirates'  hands.  But  yet  that  we  were  to 
understand  thus  much  of  the  king  of  Spain's  care 
and  regard  of  our  nation  j  that  he  had  written  his 
letters  to  all  corregidors,  officers  erf  ports,  and  other 
his  ministers,  declaring  his  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  his  Majesty's  subjects  used  with  all  freedom 
and  favour;  and  with  this  addition,  that  they  should 
have  more  favour,  when  it  might  be  showed,  than 
any  other.  Which  words,  howsoever  the  effects 
prove,  are  not  suddenly  to  be  requited  with  peremp- 
tory resolutions,  till  time  declare  the  direct  issue. 

For  the  third  part  of  the  matter  of  the  petition, 
which  was  the  remedy  sought  by  letters  of  mart,  his 
lordship  seemed  desirous  to  make  us  capable  of  the 
inconvenience  of  that  which  was  desired,  by  setting 
before  us  two  notable  exceptions  thereunto :  the  one, 
that  the  remedy  was  utterly. ineonpetent  and  vain; 
the  other,  that  it  was  dangerous  and  pernicious  to 
our  merchants,  and  in  consequence  to  the  whole  slate. 

For  the  weakness  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship 
wished  ns  to  enter  into  consideration  what  the 
remedy  was,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
which  was  now  sought  to  be  put  in  execution,  gave 
in  this  case :  which  was  Oins :  That  the  party 
grieved  should  first  complain  to  the  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  from  him  should  take  letters  unto 
the  party  that  had  committed  the  spoil,  for  restitu- 
tion ;  and  in  default  of  restitution  to  be  made  upon 
such  letters  served,  then  to  obtain  of  the  chancellor 
letters  of  mart  or  reprisal :  which  circuit  of  remedy 
promised  nothing  but  endless  and  fruitless  delay,  in 
regard  that  the  first  degree  prescribed  was  never 
likely  to  be  effected  ;  it  being  sowild.a  chace,  as  to 
serve  process  upon  the  wrong  doer  in  foreign  parts. 
Wherefore  his  lordship  said,  that  it  must  be  the 
remedy  of  state,  and  not  the  remedy  of  statute,  that 
must  do  good  in  this  case ;  which  useth  to  proceed' 
by  certificates,  attestations,  and  other  means  of 
information ;  not  depending  up<m  a  privy  seal  to  be 
served  upon  the  party,  whom  haply  they  must  seek 
out  in  the  West  Indies. 

For  the  danger  of  the  remedy,  his  lordship 
directed  our  con^derations  to  take  notice  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  merchants'  goods  in  either  kingdom : 
as  that  the  slock  of  goods  of  the  Spaniard,  which  is 
within  his  Majesty's  power  and  distress,  is  a  trifle ; 
whereas  the  stock  of  English  goods  in  Spain  is  a 
mass  of  mighty  value.  So  as  if  this  course  of  let- 
ters of  mart  should  be  taken  to  satisfy  a  few  hot 
pursuitors  here,  all  the  goods  of  the  English  sub- 
jects in  Spain  shall  be  exposed  to  seizure  and 
arrest:  and  we  have  little  or  nothing  in  our  hands 
on  this  side  to  mend  ourselves  upon.  And  thus 
much,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  which  I  have  collected 
out  of  that  excellent  speech,  concerning  the  first 
main  part,  which  was  the  consideration  of  the  petition 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  merchant. 

There  followeth  now  the  secmtd  part,  considering 
the  petition  as  it  was  offiired  in  this  hotue.  Wherein 
his  lordship,  after  an  affectionate  commemoration  of 
the  gravity,  capacity,  and  duty,  which  he  generally 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  deMred  us 
nevertheless  to  consider  with  him,  how  it  was  possi- 
Ue  that  the  entertaining  petitions  concerning  pri< 
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vfttc  injuries,  and  of  this  nnture,  could  avoid  these 
three  inconveniences :  the  first,  of  injustice  j  the 
second,  of  derogation  from  his  Majesty's  sapreme 
and  absolute  power  of  concluding  war  or  peace  t 
and  the  third,  of  some  prejudice  in  reason  of 
estate. 

For  injustice,  it  is  plain,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
that  we  hear  but  the  one  part ;  whereas  the  rule, 

Audi  alteram  partem,"  is  not  of  the  formality,  but 
of  the  essence  of  justice :  which  is  ttaerefoni  figured 
with  both  eyes  shut,  and  both  ears  open;  because 
she  should  hear  both  sides,  and  respect  neither.  So 
that  if  we  should  hap  to  give  a  right  jadgment,  it 
night  be  jiutiuii,  hut  not  jorte,  without  hearing  both 
parties. 

For  the  point  of  derogation,  his  lordship  said,  he 
knew  well  we  were  no  leas  ready  to  acknowledge  than 
himself,  that  the  crown  of  England  was  ever  in- 
vested, amongst  other  prerogatives  not  disputable, 
of  an  absolute  determination  and  power  of  conclud- 
ing and  making  war  and  peace :  which  that  it  was 
no  new  dotation,  but  of  an  ancient  foundation  in  the 
crown,  he  would  recite  unto  us  a  number  of  pre- 
cedents in  the  reigns  of  several  kings,  and  chiefly  of 
those  kings  which  come  nearest  his  Majesty's  own 
worthiness ;  wherein  he  said,  that  he  would  not  put 
his  credit  upon  cyphers  and  dates ;  because  it  was 
easy  to  mistake  the  year  of  a  reign,  or  number  of  a 
roll,  but  be  would  avouch  them  in  substance  to  be 
perfect  and  tme,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  re- 
cords. By  which  precedents  it  will  appear,  that 
petitioiis  made  in  parliament  to  kings  of  this  realm, 
his  Majesty's  progenitors,  intermedtUIng  with  matter 
of  war  or  peace,  or  inducement  thereuntc^  received 
amall  allowance  or  success,  but  were  always  put  off 
with  dilatory  answers;  sometimes  referring  the 
matter  to  their  council,  sometimes  to  their  letters, 
sometimes  to  their  farther  pleasure  and  advice,  and 
such  other  forms ;  expressing  plainly,  that  the 
kings  meant  to  reserve  matter  of  that  nature  entirely 
to  their  own  power  and  pleasure. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  I.  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  commons,  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  with  petition  of  redress. 
The  king's  answer  was,  "  Rex  nihil  aliud  potest, 
quam  eodcm  modo  petere  ;*'  that  is,  That  the  king 
could  do  no  more  but  make  request  to  the  eul  of 
Flanders,  as  request  had  been  made  to  him ;  and  yet 
nobody  will  imagine  but  king  Edward  the  first  was 
potent  enough  to  have  had  hia  reason  of  a  count  of 
Flanders  by  a  war ;  and  yet  his  answer  was,  "  Nihil 
aliud  potest  i"  as  giving  them  to  understand,  that 
the  entering  into  a  war  was  a  matter  transcendent, 
that  must  not  depend  upon  such  controversies. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Edward  III,  the 
commons  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  enter  into 
certain  covenants  and  capitulations  with  the  duke  of 
Brabant;  in  which  petition  there  was  also  inserted 
somewhat  touching  a  money  matter.  The  king's 
answer  was.  That  for  that  which  concerned  the 
moneys,  they  might  handle  it  and  examine  it;  but 
touching  the  peace,  he  would  do  as  to  himself 
seemed  good. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  IH.  the 


commons  petition^,  that  they  might  have  the  trial 
and  proceeding  with  certain  merchants  strangers  as 
enemies  to  the  state.  The  king's  answer  was.  It 
should  remain  as  it  did  till  the  king  had  taken 
farther  order. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  the 
commons  complained  that  their  trade  with  the 
Easterlings  was  not  upon  equal  terms,  which  is  one 
of  the  points  insisted  upon  in  the  present  petition, 
and  prayed  an  alteration  and  reducement.  The 
king's  answer  was,  It  shall  be  so  aa  occasion  shall 
require. 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  same  king,  the  com- 
mons petitiimed  to  the  king  for  remedy  against  the 
Bubjects  of  Spain,  as  tfaey  now  do.  The  king's 
answer  was.  That  he  would  write  his  letter  for  re- 
medy. Here  is  letters  of  request,  no  letters  of  naart : 
"  Nihil  potest  nisi  eodem  modo  petere." 

In  the  same  year,  the  merchants  of  York  peti- 
tioned in  parliament  against  die  Hollanders,  and 
desired  their  ahips  might  be  stayed  both  in  England 
and  at  Calais.  The  king's  answer  was.  Let  it  be 
declared  unto  the  king's  council,  and  they  shall  have 
such  remedy  as  ia  according  to  reason. 

In  the  second  year  of  king  Richard  IF.  the  mer- 
chants of  the  sea-coast  did  complain  of  divers  spmia 
upon  their  ships  and  goods  by  the  Spaniard.  Tbt 
king's  answer  was,  That  with  the  advice  of  hia 
council  he  would  procure  remedy. 

His  lordship  cited  two  other  precedents;  the  one, 
in  the  second  year  of  king  Heniy  lY.  of  a  petition 
against  the  merchants  of  Genoa ;  the  other,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  king  Henry  VI.  of  a  petition 
against  the  merchants  of  the  BtiU-yard,  which  I  omit, 
because  th^  contain  no  variety  <rf  answer. 

His  lordship  farther  cited  two  precedents  eon- 
ceming  other  points  of  prerc^tive,  which  are  like- 
wise flowers  of  the  crown;  the  one  touching  the 
king's  supremacy  ecclesiastical,  the  other  toncHing 
the  order  of  weights  and  measures.  The  former  of 
them  was  in  the  time  of  king  Richaid  II.  at  what 
time  the  commons  complained  against  certain  en- 
croachments and  usurpations  of  the  pope ;  and  the 
king's  answer  was,  "  The  king  hath  given  cwder  to 
his  council  to  treat  with  the  bishc^  thereof!"  The 
other  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Edward  I. 
at  which  time  complaint  was  made  against  oneren 
weights ;  and  the  king's  answer  was,  **  Vocenlnr 
partes  ad  pladta  regis,  et  fiat  jostitia  whereby  it 
appeared,  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  still  used  to 
refer  causes  petitioned  in  parliament  to  the  pn^r 
plaees  of  cognisance  and  decision.  Bnt  for  the 
matter  of  war  and  peace,  as  appears  in  all  the 
former  precedents,  the  kings  ever  kept  it  in  scrinio 
pectoris,  in  the  shrines  of  their  own  breast;  assisted 
and  advised  by  their  council  of  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  his  lordship  did  conclude  his  eno- 
meration  of  precedents  with  a  notable  precedent  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Richard  II.  a  prince  of 
no  such  glory  nor  strength  ;  and  yet  when  he  made 
offer  to  the  commons  in  pariiament  that  they  should 
take  into  their  considerations  matter  of  war  and 
peace  then  in  hand ;  the  commons,  in  modesty, 
excused  themselresi  and  answered,  "  The  eonunoas 
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«iU  not  presume  to  treat  of  so  high  h  charge.  Out 
of  all  which  precedents  his  lordship  made  this  in- 
lereace,  that  as  dies  diem  docet,  so  by  these  exam- 
ples wise  men  will  be  admonished  to  forbear  those 
petitions  to  princes,  which  are  not  likely  to  have 
either  a  welcome  hearing  or  an  efibctoal  answer. 

And  for  prejudice  that  might  come  of  handling 
and  debating  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  pn  rliament, 
he  doubted  not,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  this  house 
did  conceive  upon  what  seeret  considerations  and 
motives  that  point  did  depend.  For  that  there  is  no 
king  which  will  proridently  and  maturely  enter  into 
a  war,  bat  will  first  balance  his  own  forces;  seek  to 
anticipate  confederacies  and  alliances,  revoke  his 
merchants,  find  an  opportunity  of  the  first  breach, 
snd  many  other  points,  which,  if  tbey  once  do  bat 
take  wind,  will  prove  VHin  and  frustrate.  And  there- 
fore that  this  matter,  which  is  arcanum  imperii,  one 
of  the  highest  mysteries  of  estate,  must  be  suffered 
to  be  kept  within  the  veil :  his  lordship  adding, 
that  he  knew  not  well  whether,  in  that  which  he 
had  already  said  out  of  an  extreme  ^«re  to  girt  us 
satisfaction,  he  had  not  communicated  more  particii- 
lan  than  perhaps  was  requisite.  Nevertheless,  he 
eonfeased,  that  sometimes  parliaments  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  matter  of  war  and  peace  in  a 
generality ;  but  it  was  upon  one  of  these  two  mo- 
tives ;  when  the  king  and  council  conceived  that 
either  it  was  material  to  have  some  declaration  of 
the  seal  and  affection  of  the  people ;  or  else  when 
the  king  needed  to  demand  moneys  and  aids  for  the 
charge  of  the  wars;  wherein  if  things  did  sort  to 
war,  we  were  sure  enough  to  hear  of  it :  his  lord- 
ship hoping  that  his  Majesty  would  find  in  us  no 
less  readiness  to  support  it  than  to  persuade  it 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  part ;  wherein  his 
lordship  considered  the  petition,  as  it  was  recom- 
aiended  from  us  to  the  upper  house  i  his  lordship 
delivered  thus  much  from  their  lordships  i  Uiat  they 
Tudd  make  a  good  eoastmetion  of  onr  desim,  as 
those  which  they  conceived  did  rather  spring  out  of 
a  fieeling  of  the  king's  strength,  and  out  of  a  feeling 
of  the  sabjects*  wrongs ;  nay  more,  out  of  a  wisdom 
snd  depth,  to  declare  our  forwardness,  if  need  were, 
to  assist  his  Majesty's  future  resolutions,  which  de- 
claration might  be  of  good  use  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  when  it  should  be  blown  abroad ;  rather,  I 
Bsy,  than  that  we  did  in  any  sort  determine  by  this 
their  overture,  to  do  that  wrong  to  his  highness's 
nrpreme  power,  which  haply  might  be  inferred  by 
those  that  were  rather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good 
illations  of  our  proceedings.  And  yet,  that  their 
lordships,  for  the  reasons  before  made,  must  plainly 
tcU  08,  that  they  neither  could  nor  would  concur 
*ilh  US,  nor  approve  the  eonrse :  and  therefore  em- 
cloded,  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  us,  fbr  onr 
better  contentment,  to  behold  the  cmdiHons  of  the 
Isst  peace  with  Spain,  which  were  of  a  strange  na- 
ture to  him  that  duly  obserrc*  them;  no  forces  re- 
called out  of  the  Low  Countries ;  no  new  forces,  as 
to  Tohintaries,  restrained  to  go  thither;  so  as  the 
king  may  be  in  peace,  and  never  a  subject  in  Eng- 
land bnt  may  be  in  war :  and  then  to  think  thus 
viih  ourselves,  that  that  king,  which  a'ould  give  no 


ground  in  making  his  peace,  will  not  lose  any 
ground,  opon  just  provocation,  to  enter  into  an 
honourable  war.  And  that  in  the  mean  time  we 
should  know  thus  much,  that  there  could  not  be 
more  forcible  n^ociation  on  the  king's  part,  bat 
blows,  to  procure  remedy  of  those  wrongs ;  nor  more 
fair  promises  on  the  king  of  Spain's  part,  to  give 
contentment  concerning  the  same;  and  therefore 
that  the  event  must  be  expected. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  1  passed  over  the 
speech  of  this  worthy  lord,  whose  speeches,  as  I 
have  often  said,  in  regard  of  his  plaee  and  judgment, 
are  extraordinary  lights  to  this  house ;  and  have 
both  the  properties  of  light,  that  is,  conducting,  and 
comforting.  And  although,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
would  have  thought  nothing  had  been  left  to  be 
said,  yet  I  shall  now  give  yon  account  of  another 
speech  full  of  excellent  matter  and  ornaments,  and 
without  iteration:  which,  nevertheless,  I  shall  re- 
port more  compendiously,  because  I  will  not  offer 
the  speech  that  wrong,  aa  to  report  it  at  lat^,  when 
yonr  minds  perease  and  attetitions  are  already  wearied. 

The  other  earl,  who  usually  doth  bear  a  principal 
part  upon  all  important  occasions,  used  a  speech, 
first  of  prefoce,  then  of  argument.  In  his  preface 
he  did  deliver,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  both 
houses  did  differ  rather  in  credulity  and  belief,  than 
in  intention  and  desire ;  for  it  might  be  their  lord- 
ships did  not  believe  the  information  so  fiir,  but  yet 
desired  the  reformation  as  much. 

His  lordship  said  ferther,  that  the  merchant  was 
a  state  and  degree  of  persons,  not  only  to  be  re- 
spected, but  to  be  prayed  for,  and  graced  them  with 
the  best  additions ;  that  they  were  the  convoys  of 
our  suppUes,  the  vents  of  our  abundance,  Neptune's 
alms-men,  and  fortune's  adventurers.  His  lordship 
proceeded  and  said,  this  question  was  new  to  ns,  but 
ancient  to  them ;  assuring  us,  that  the  king  did  not 
bear  in  vain  the  derice  of  the  diistle,  with  the  word, 
**  Nemo  me  lacessit  impnne and  that  as  the 
multiplying  of  his  kingdoms  maketh  him  f^l  his 
own  power;  so  the  multiplying  of  our  loves  and 
affections  made  him  to  foel  onr  griefs. 

For  the  arguments  or  reasons,  they  were  five  in 
number,  which  his  lordship  used  for  satisfying  ns 
why  their  lordships  might  not  concur  with  us  in  this 
petition.  The  first  was  the  composition  of  our 
house,  which  he  took  in  the  first  foundation  there(^ 
to  be  merely  democratical,  consisting  of  knights  of 
shires  and  burgesses  of  towns,  and  intended  to  be  of 
those  that  have  their  residence,  vocation,  and  em- 
ployment in  the  places  for  which  they  serve:  and 
therefore  to  have  a  private  and  local  wisdom,  ac- 
cording to  that  compass,  and  so  not  fit  to  examine 
or  determine  secrets  of  estate,  which  depend  upon 
such  variety  of  ctreumstanees ;  and  therefore  added 
to  the  precedent  formerly  vouched,  of  the  seven- 
teenth of  king  Richard  II.  when  the  coramona  dis- 
claimed to  intermeddle  in  matter  of  war  and  peace ; 
that  their  answer  was,  that  they  would  not  presume 
to  treat  of  so  high  and  var'able  a  matter.  And 
althoogh  his  lordship  acknowledged  that  there  be 
divers  gentlemen,  in  the  mixture  of  our  house,  that 
are  of  good  capacity  and  insight  in  matters  of  estate ; 
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yet  that  wb«  the  accident  of  the  persoo,  and  Dot  the 
intention  of  the  place ;  and  things  were  to  be  taken 
in  the  institution,  not  in  the  practice. 

His  lordship's  second  reason  was,  that  both  by 
philosophy  and  civil  law,  "  ordinatio  belli  et  pacis 
estabaoluti  imperii,"  a  principal  flower  of  the  crown  ; 
which  flowers  ought  to  be  so  dear  unto  us,  as  we 
ought,  if  need  were,  to  water  them  with  our  blood : 
for  if  those  flowers  should,  by  neglect,  or  upon 
facility  and  good  aflection,  wither  and  fall,  the  gar- 
land would  not  be  worth  the  wearing. 

His  lordship's  third  reason  was,  that  kings  did  so 
love  to  imitate  primum  mobile,  as  that  they  do  not 
like  to  move  in  borrowed  motions :  so  that  in  those 
things  that  they  do  most  willingly  intend,  yet  th^ 
endure  not  to  be  prevented  by  reqnert:  whereof  he 
did  allege  a  notable  example  in  king  Edward  III. 
who  would  not  hearken  to  the  petition  of  his  com- 
mons, that  besought  him  to  make  the  black  prince 
prince  of  Wales :  but  yet,  after  that  repulse  of  their 
petition,  out  of  his  own  mere  motion  he  created  him. 

His  lordship's  fourth  reason  was,  that  it  might  be 


some  scandal  to  step  betweai  the  king  and  his  own 

virtue ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  subjects  rather 
to  take  honours  from  kings'  servants  and  give  them 
to  kings,  than  to  take  honours  from  kings  and  give 
them  to  their  servants :  which  he  did  very  elegantly 
set  forth  in  the  example  of  Joab,  who,  lying  at  the 
siege  of  Rabbah,  and  finding  it  could  not  hold  out, 
writ  to  David  to  come  and  take  the  honour  of  taking 
the  town. 

His  lordship's  last  reason  was,  that  it  may  cast 
some  aspersion  apon  his  Majes^ ;  implying,  as  if 
the  king  slept  out  the  sobs  of  his  subjects,  until  he 
was  awaked  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a  parliament. 

But  his  lordship's  conclusion  was  very  noUe, 
which  was  with  a  proteatatiwi,  that  what  civil 
threats,  contestation,  art,  and  a^ment  can  do,  bath 
been  used  already  to  procure  remedy  in  this  canw; 
and  a  promise,  that  if  reason  of  slate  did  permit,  as 
their  lordships  were  ready  to  spend  their  breath  in 
the  pleading  of  that  we  desire,  so  they  wouM  be 
reedy  to  spend  their  bloods  in  the  execution  there<^ 

This  was  the  snbstance  of  that  which  passed. 


A 


CERTIFICATE  TO  HIS  MAJESTY, 

TOOCBUO  TRB  FaOJBCTS  Of 

SIR  STEPHEN  PROCTOR,  RELATING  TO  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 


It  hat  plkasb  touk  sacbed  Majkstt, 

With  the  first  free  time  from  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice of  more  present  despatch,  I  have  perused  the 
projects  of  Sir  Stephen  Proctor,  and  do  find  it  a 
collection  of  extreme  diligence  and  inquisition,  and 
more  than  I  thought  could  have  met  in  one  man's 
knowledge.  For  though  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  run 
over  many  offices  and  professional  and  to  note  in 
them  genera]  abases  or  deceits;  yet,  nevertheless, 
to  point  at  and  trace  out  the  particular  and  covert 
practices,  shifts,  devices,  tricks,  and.  as  it  were, 
stratagems  in  the  meaner  sort  of  the  ministers  of 
justice  or  public  service,  and  to  do  it  truly  and  un- 
derstandingly,is  a  discovery  whereof  great  good  use 
may  be  made  for  your  Majesty's  service  and  good  of 
your  people.  But  because  this  work,  I  doubt  not, 
hath  been  to  the  gentleman  the  work  of  years, 
whereas  my  certificate  must  !«  the  work  but  of 
hours  or  days,  and  that  it  is  commonly  and  truly 
said,  that  he  that  embraceth  much,  straineth  and 
holdeth  the  less,  and  that  propositions  have  wings, 
but  operation  and  execution  have  leaden  feet;  I 
most  humbly  desire  pardon  of  your  Majesty,  if  I  do 
for  the  present  only  select  some  one  or  two  princi- 


pal points,  and  certify  my  opinion  thereof;  reserving 
the  rest  as  a  sheaf  by  me  to  draw  out,  at  farther 
time,  farther  matter  for  your  Majesty's  information 
for  so  much  as  I  shall  conceive  to  be  fit  or  worthy 
the  consideration. 

For  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  projects  which 
coQcerneth  penal  lavs,  I  do  find  the  purpose  and 
scope  to  be,  not  to  press  a  greater  rigour  or  severity 
in  the  execution  of  penal  laws ;  but  to  repress  the 
abuses  in  common  infimners,  and  some  clerks  and 
nndeiNjninisters,  that  for  common  gain  partake  with 
them :  for  if  it  had  tended  to  the  other  point,  I  for 
my  part  should  be  very  far  from  adviung  your 
Majesty  to  give  ear  unto  it.  For  as  it  is  said  in  the 
psaJm,  "  If  thou.  Lord,  should  be  extreme  to  marit 
what  is  done  amiss,  who  may  abide  it?"  so  it  is 
most  certain,  that  your  people  is  so  insnared  in  a 
multitude  of  penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  them 
cannot  be  borne.  And  as  it  followeth ;  '"  But  with 
thee  is  mercy,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared  :"  so  it  is 
an  intermixture  of  mercy  and  justice  that  will  bring 
you  fear  and  obedience :  for  too  much  rigour  makes 
people  desperate.  And  therefore  to  leave  this, 
which  was  the  only  blemish  of  king  Henry  VII.'s 
reign,  and  the  unfortunate  service  of  £iiipson  and 
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Dadley,  whom  the  people's  cones,  rather  than  any 
hw,  Ivoaght  to  orerthroV;  the  other  work  is  a 
Tork  not  only  of  profit  to  your  Majeaty,  but  of  piety 
towajds  your  people.  For  if  it  be  true  in  any  pro- 
portion, that  vithin  these  five  years  of  your  Ma- 
jpRtj's  happy  reign,  there  hath  not  five  hundred 
pounds'  benefit  come  to  your  Majesty  by  penal  laws, 
the  fines  of  the  Star-chamber,  which  are  of  a  higher 
kind,  only  excepted,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  there 
bath  been  a  charge  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
which  hath  been  laid  upon  your  people,  it  were  more 
than  time  it  received  a  remedy. 

This  remedy  hath  been  soaght  hy  divers  statutes, 
as  principally  by  a  statute  in  18,  and  another  of  31, 
of  the  late  queen  of  happy  memory.  But  I  am  of 
<^ton  that  the  appointing  of  an  officer  proper  for 
that  purpose,  will  do  more  good  than  twenfy-sta- 
tnte^  and  will  do  that  good  effectually,  whidi  these 
statutes  aim  at  intentionally. 

And  this  I  do  allow  of  the  better,  because  it  is 
note  of  those  new  superintendencies,  which  I  see 
many  times  offered  upon  pretence  of  reformation,  as 
if  judges  did  not  their  duty,  or  ancient  and  sworn 
officers  did  not  their  duty,  and  the  like :  but  it 
is  only  to  set  a  custos  or  watchman,  neither  over 
judges  nor  clerks,  but  only  over  a  kind  of  people 
that  cannot  be  sufficiently  watched  or  overlooked, 
and  that  is,  the  common  promoters  or  informers : 
the  very  awe  and  noise  whereof  will  do  much  good, 
and  the  practice  much  more. 

I  will  therefore  set  down  first,  what  is  the  abuse 
or  inconvenience,  and  then  what  is  the  remedy 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  industry  of  this 
offieer.  And  I  will  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
one,  for  that,  that  may  concern  the  ease  of  your 
people,  for  with  that  will  I  crave  leave  to  begin,  as 
knowing  it  to  be  principal  in  your  Majesty's  inten- 
tion, and  the  other  for  that,  that  may  coneem  your 
Majesty's  benefit 

Coiceraing  the  ease  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
polled  and  vexed  by  common  informers. 


Tk»  abtuet  or  tneon- 
vtnitnets. 

1.  An  informer  exhi- 
biia  an  information,  and 
in  that  one  information 
he  will  pat  a  hundred 
Beveral  subjects  of  thia 
information.  Every  case 
shall  take  out  copies,  and 
every  one  shall  put  in  his 
several  answer.  This  will 
cost  perhaps  a  hundred 
marks:  that  done,  no 
&rther  proceeding.  But 
the  clerks  have  their  fees, 
and  the  informer  hath  his 
dividend  for  bringing  the 
water  to  the  mill. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that, 
this  vexation  is  not  met 
with  by  any  statute.  For 
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Ttw  remediet  by  the  in- 
dwtry  of  the  i0cer. 

1,  The  officer  by  his 
diligence  finding  this 
case,  is  to  inform  the 
court  thereof,  who  there- 
upon may  grant  good 
costs  against  the  inform- 
er, to  every  of  the  sub- 
jects vexed :  and  withal 
not  mISa  the  same  in- 
former  to  revive  his  infor- 
mation against  any  of 
them;  and  lastly,  fine 
him,  as  for  a  misdemeanor 
and  abuse  of  justice :  and 
by  that  time  a  few  of  sueh 
examples  be  made,  they 
will  be  soon  weaiy  of 
that  practice. 


it  is  no  composition,  but 
a  discontinuance  ;  and  in 
that  case  there  is  no  pe- 
nalty but  costs :  and  the 
poor  subject  will  never 
sue  for  his  costs,  lest  it 
awake  the  informer  to  re- 
vive his  information,  and. 
so  it  escapeth  clearly. 

2.  Informers  receive 
pensions  of  divers  persona 
to  forbear  them.  And 
this  is  commonly  of  prin- 
cipal offenders,  and  of  the 
wealthiest  sort  of  trades- 
men. For  if  one  bades- 
man  may  presnme  to 
break  the  law,  and  an- 
other no^  he  will  be  soon 
richer  than  his  fellows. 
As  for  example,  if  one 
draper  may  use  tenters, 
because  he  is  in  fee  with 
an  informer,  and  others 
not,  he  will  soon  outstrip 
the  good  tradesman  that 
keeps  the  law. 

And  if  it  be  thought 
strange  that  any  man 
should  seek  his  peace  by 
one  informer,  when  he 
lieth  open  to  all,  the  ex- 
perience is  odierwise:  Uxc 
one  informer  will  bear 
with  the  friend  of  an- 
other, lodting  for  the  like 
measure. 

And  besides,  they  have 
devices  to  get  priority  of 
information,  and  to  put  in 
an  information  de  bene 
esse,  to  prevent  others, 
and  to  protect  their  pen- 
sioners. 

And  if  it  be  said  this  is 
a  piUory  matter  to  the  in- 
former, and  therefore  he 
will  not  attempt  it;  al- 
though therein  the  statute 
is  a  litUe  doubtful;  yet  if 
hanging  will  not  keep 
thieves  from  stealing,  it 
is  not  pillory  will  keep 
informers  from  polling. 

And  herein  Sir  Stephen 
addeth  a  notable  circom- 
stance :  that  they  will  pe- 
rusea  trade,  as  of  brewers 
or  victuallers,  and  if  any 
stand  out,  and  will  not  be 
in  fee,  they  will  find 
means  to  have  a  dosen 
informations  come  npon 
him  at  once. 


2.  Thisisan  abuse  that 
appeareth  not  by  any  pro- 
ceeding in  court,  because 
it  is  before  suit  com- 
menced, and  therefore 
requireth  a  particular 
inquiry. 

But  when  it  shall  be 
the  care  and  cogitation  of 
one  man  to  overlook  in- 
formers, these  things  are 
easily  discovered :  for  let 
him  butlook  who  they  be 
that  the  informer  calls  in 
question,  and  hearken 
who  are  of  the  same 
trade  in  the  same  place 
and  are  spared,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  trace  a 
bargain. 

In  this  case,  having 
discovered  the  abuse,  he 
ought  to  inform  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  king's  learned  coun- 
sel, that  the  Star-cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  sueh 
taxers  of  the  king's  snb* 
jects  may  be  pnnished. 
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3.  The  subject  is  often 
for  the  same  offence  vexed 
by  several  informations : 
sometimes  the  one  infor- 
mer not  knowing  of  the 
other;  and  often  bjrcon- 
federacy^  to  weary  the 
party  with  charge :  upon 
every  of  which  goeth  pro- 
cess, and  of  every  of  them 
he  must  take  copies,  and 
make  answers,  and  so  re- 
lieve himself  by  motion 
of  the  court  if  he.  can; 
all  which  multiplieth 
charge  and  tronble. 


3.  The  officer  keeping 
a  book  of  all  the  informa- 
tions put  in,  with  a  brief 
note  of  the  matter,  may 
be  made  acquainted  with 
all  informations  to  come 
in:  and  if  he  find  a  pre- 
cedent tar  the  same  cause, 
he  may  inform  some  of  the 
barons,  that  by  their  order 
the  receiving  of  the  latter 
may  be  stayed  without 
any  charge  to  the  party  at 
all ;  so  as  it  appear  by  the 
due  prosecution  of  the  for- 
mer, that  it  is  not  a  suit 
by  collusion  to  protect  the 
party. 


Concerning  the  king's  benefit  which  may  grow  by 
a  moderate  prosecution  of  some  penal  laws. 


The  abuses  or  ineon- 
venienees, 

1.  After  an  infbraiA- 
ti<Hi  is  exhibited  and  an- 
swered, for  so  the  statute 
requires,  the  informer  for 
the  most  part  groweth  to 
composition  with  the  de- 
fendant ;  which  he  can- 
not do  without  peril  of 
the  statute,  except  he 
have  licence  from  the 
cour^  which  licence  he 
ought  to  return  by  order 
and  course  of  the  court, 
together  with  a  declara- 
tion upon  his  oath  of  the 
true  sum  that  he  takes 
for  the  composition.  Up- 
on which  Ucenee  so  re- 
turned, the  court  is  to  tax 
a  fine  for  the  king. 

This  ought  to  be  but 
as  it  is  now  used,  the  li< 
cence  is  seldom  returned. 
And  although  it  contain 
a  clause  that  the  licence 
shall  be  void,  if  it  be  not 
duly  returned;  yet  the 
manner  is  to  suggest  that 
they  are  still  in  terms  of 
oompositiMi,  and  ao  to 
olMain  new  days,  and  to 
linger  it  on  tiU  a  parlia- 
ment and  a  pardon  come. 

Also,  when  the  Ueence 
is  returned,  and  thereupon 
the  judge  or  baron  to  sesse 
a  fme  ;  there  is  none  for 
the  king  to  inform  them  of 
the  nature  of  the  offence  t 
of  the  value  to  grow  to  the 


Tke  remedies, 

1.  The  ofllcer  in  this 
point  is  to  perform  bis 
greatest  service  to  the 
king,  in  soliciting  for  the 
king,  in  such  sort  as  li- 
cences be  duly  returned, 
the  deceits  of  these  frau- 
dulent compositions  dis- 
covered, and  fines  may 
be  set  for  the  king  in 
some  good  proportion, 
having  respect  to  the 
values  both  of  the  matter 
and  the  person;  for  the 
king's  fines  are  not  to  be 
delivered,  as  moneys 
given  by  the  par^,  •*  ad 
redimendam  vexatio- 
nem,"  but  as  moneys 
given  "  ad  redimendam 
culpam  et  pcenam  legis;" 
and  ought  to  be  in  such 
quantity,  as  may  not 
make  the  laws  altogether 
trampled  down  and  con- 
temned. Therefore  the 
officer  ought  first  to  be 
made  acquainted  with 
every  licence,  that  he  may 
have  an  eye  to  the  sequd 
of  it:  then  ought  he  to  be 
the  person  that  ought  to 
^prefer  unto  the  judges  or 
barons,  as  well  the  bills 
for  the  taxations  of  the 
lines,  as  the  orders  for  giv- 
ing farther  days,  to  the 
end  that  the  court  may  be 
duly  informed  both  of  the 
weight  of  canses,  and  the 


king  if  the  suit  prevail ; 
of  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  like.  By 
reason  whereof  the  fine 
that  is  set  is  bat  a  trifie, 
as  20,  30,  or  40s.  and  it 
runs  in  a  form  Ukewise 
which  I  do  not  well  lilte : 
for  it  is  ut  parcatur  misis, 
which  purporteth,  as  if 
the  party  did  not  any 
way  submit  himself,  and 
take  the  composition  as 
of  grace  of  the  court,  but 
as  if  he  did  justify  him- 
self, and  were  content  to 
give  a  trifle  to  avcnd 
charge. 

Which  pcrint  of  f<wm 
hath  a  shrewd  conse- 
quence: for  it  is  some 
ground  that  the  fine  is 
set  too  weak. 

And  as  for  the  inform- 
er's oath  tonebing  his 
composition  which  is 
commonly  a  trifie,  and  is 
the  other  ground  of  the 
smallness  of  the  fine,  it 
is  no  doubt  taken  with  an 
equivocati<m :  as  taking 
such  a  sum  in  name  of 
a  composition,  and  some 
greater  matter  by  some  in- 
direct or  collateral  mean. 

Also,  these  fines,  light 
as  they  be,  are  seldom 
answered  and  put  in  pro* 
cess. 

2.  An  information  go- 
eth  on  to  trial,  and  pass- 
eth  for  the  king.  In 

this  case  of  recovery,  the 
informer  will  be  satisfied, 
and  will  take  his  whole 
moiety,  for  that  he  ac- 
counts to  be  no  comprai- 
tion :  that  done,  none  will 
be  at  charge  to  return  the 
poBtea,  and  to  procure 
judgment  and  execution 
for  the  king.  For  the 
informer  hath  that  he 
sought  for,  the  clerks  will 
do  nothing  without  fees 
paid,  which  there  being 
no  man  to  prosecute,  th«re 
can  lie  no  man  likewise 
to  pny  ;  and  so  the  king 
loseth  his  moiety,  when 
his  title  appears  by  ver- 
dict. 

3.  It  falleth  out  some- 
times in  informations  of 
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weight,  and  worthy  to  be 
prosecuted,  the  informer 
dieth,  or  &Us  to  poverty, 
or  his  month  ii  stopped 
and  yet  lo  U  no  man  can 
ehai^  him  with  compo- 
sition, and  so  the  matter 
dieth. 

4.  There  be  sundry  sei- 
zures  made,  in  case  where 
the  laws  give  seizures, 
which  are  released  by 
agreements  underhand, 
and  so  money  wrested 
from  the  subject,  and  no 
benefit  to  the  lung. 

All  seizures  once  made 
ought  not  to  be  dis- 
charged, hut  by  order  of 
the  cour^  and  therefore 
Knqe  eotxy  ougfat  to  be 
made  of  them. 


king's  learned  counsel, 
that  they  may  prosecute 
if  they  think  fit 


4.  The  officer  is  to 
take  know]ed|^e  of  such 
seizures,  and  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  court 
concerning  them. 

This  is  of  more  diffi- 
culty, because  seizures  are 
matter  in  feet,  whereas 
suits  are  matter  of  record: 
and  it  may  require  more 
persons  to  be  employed, 
as  at  the  porta^  where  is 
much  abuse. 


There  be  other  points  wherein  the  officer  may  be 
of  good  use,  which  maybe  comprehended  in  his  grant 
or  instmetions,  wherewith  I  will  not  now  trouble 
your  Majesty,  for  I  hold  these  to  be  the  principal. 

Thus  have  I,  according  to  yonr  Majesty's  refer- 
ence, certified  my  ojdnion  of  that  part  of  Sir  Stephen 
Praetor's  prqects,  which  eoncemeth  penal  laws: 
which  I  do  wholly  and  most  humbly  submit  to  yonr 
Majesty's  high  wisdom  and  judgment,  wishing 
withal  that  some  conference  may  be  had  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  and  the  barons  and  the  rest  of  the  learned 
counsel,  to  draw  the  service  to  a  better  perfection. 
And  most  specially  that  the  travels  therein  taken 
may  be  considered  and  discerned  of  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  whose  care  and  capacity  is  such,  as  he 
doth  always  either  find  or  choose  that  which  is  best 
for  your  Majesty's  service. 

The  recompence  nnto  the  gentleman,  it  is  not  my 
part  to  presume  to  touch,  otherwise  than  to  pot 
yonr  Majesty  in  remembrance  of  that  proportim, 
which  yonr  Majesty  is  pleased  to  give  to  others  oat 
of  the  profits  they  bring  in,  and  perhaps  with  a 
great  deal  less  labonr  and  charge. 


A  SPEECH 


USES 

TO  THE  KING  BY  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR, 

BEINO  CHOSEN  BY  THE  COMMONS  AS  THEIR  HOUTH  AND  MESSENGER,  FOR  THE  PRBSENTINa 
TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  INSTRUMENT  OR  WRITING  OP 

THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

IN  THE  PABlmnUT  7  JACOBI. 


Most  gracious  sovereigit, 

Tbb  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  assembled  in 
parliament,  in  the  house  of  your  commons,  in  all 
humbleness  do  exhibit  and  present  nnto  ywr  most 
sacred  Majesty,  in  their  own  wofdi^  though  by  my 
hand,  their  petitions  and  g^evances.  They  are 
here  conceived  and  set  down  in  writing,  according 
to  ancient  custom  of  parliament;  they  are  also  pre- 
faced according  to  the  manner  and  taste  of  these 
later  times.  Therefore  for  me  to  make  any  additional 
preface,  were  neither  warranted  nor  convenient; 
especially  speaking  before  a  king,  the  exactness  of 
whose  judgment  ought  to  scatter  and  chase  away 
all  unnecessary  speech  as  the  sun  doth  a  vapour. 
This  only  I  must  say;  since  this  session  of  parlia. 
ment  we  have  seen  your  glory  in  the  solemnity  of 
the  creation  of  this  most  noble  prince;  we  have 
heard  your  wisdom  in  sundry  excellent  speeches 
which  yon  have  delivered  amongst  ns}  now  we 
hope  to  find  and  feel  the  effects  of  your  goodness, 

3  I  a 


in  your  gracious  answer  to  these  our  petitions.  For 
this  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  attribute  which  was 
given  by  one  of  the  wisest  writers  to  two  of  the 
best  emperors,  *'Divus  Nerva  et  divus  Trajanns," 
so  saith  Tacitn^  **res  olim  insociabiles  miscnerunt, 
imperium  et  libertatemj"  may  be  truly  applied  to 
your  Majesty.  For  never  was  there  such  a  con- 
servatory of  regality  in  a  crown,  nor  ever  such  a 
protector  of  lawful  freedom  in  a  subject. 

Only  this,  excellent  sovereign,  let  not  the  sound 
of  grievances,  though  it  be  sad,  seem  harsh  to  your 
princely  ears :  it  is  but  gemitus  columbe,  the  mourn- 
ing of  a  dove :  with  that  patience  and  humility  of 
heart  which  appertaineth  to  loving  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. And  far  be  it  from  us,  but  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  sense  of  our  grievances  we  should  remember 
and  acknowledge  the  infinite  benefits,  which  by  your 
Majesty,  next  under  God,  we  do  enjoy ;  which  bind 
us  to  wish  unto  your  life  fulness  of  days;  and 
unto  yonr  line  royal,  a  ,  succession  and  continnanee 
even  unto  the  world's  end. 
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It  resteth,  that  unto  these  petitions  here  incladed 
I  do  add  one  more  that  goeth  to  them  oil ;  which  is, 
that  if  in  the  words  and  frame  of  them  there  be  any 
thing  offendTe  i  or  that  we  hare  expressed  onrselves 
otherwise  than  we  should  or  would  j  that  your 
Majes^  would  cover  it  and  cast  the  veil  of  your 
grace  upon  it;  and  accept  of  our  good  intention^ 
and  help  them  by  your  benign  interpretation. 


liastly,  I  am  most  humbly  to  crave  a  partienUu 
pardon  for. myself  that  have  used  these  lew  words; 
and  scarcely  should  have  been  able  to  have  used 
any  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  reverence  which  I  bear 
to  your  person  and  judgment,  had  I  not  been  some- 
what relieved  and  comforted  by  the  experience, 
which  in  my  service  and  access  I  have  had  of  your 
Gontinnal  grace  and  fitvour. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

(TSED  URTO 

f 

THE  LORDS  AT  A  CONFERBNCE  bV  GOHHtSSION  FROM  THE  COMMONS,  MOVING  AND  PBRSUADINa  THB  LORDS 
TO  JOIN  WITH  THE  COMMONS  IN  PETITION  TO  THE  KINO,  TO  OBTAIN  UBERTV 
TO  TREAT  OF  A  COMPOSITION  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR 

WARDS   AND  TENURES. 


m  THE  VAaLUUENT  7  JACOBL 


Tub  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  house 
of  commons,  have  commanded  me  to  deliver  to  your 
lordships  the  causes  of  the  conference  by  them 
prayed,  and  by  your  lordships  assented,  for  the  se- 
cond business  of  this  day.  They  have  had  report 
made  unto  them  fiiithfnlly  of  his  Majesty's  answer 
declared  by  my  lord  treasurer,  touching  their  hum- 
ble desire  to  obtain  liberty  from  his  Majesty  to  treat 
of  compounding  for  tenures.  And  flrst,  they  think 
themselves  much  bound  unto  his  Majesty,  that  in  re 
nova,  in  which  case  princes  use  to  be  apprehensive, 
he  halh  made  a  gracious  construction  of  their  pro- 
position. And  so  much  they  know  of  that,  that 
belongs  to  the  greatness  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  cause,  as  themselves  acknowledge 
they  ought  not  to  have  expected  n  present  resolu- 
tion, though  the  wise  man  saith,  "  Hope  deferred  is 
the  fainting  of  the  soul."  But  they  know  their 
duty  to  be  to  attend  his  Majesty's  times  at  his  good 
pleasih-e.  And  this  they  do  with  the  more  comfort, 
because  that  in  his  Majesty's  answer,  matching  the 
times,  and'  weighing  the  passages  thereof,  they 
conceive,  in  their  opinion,  rather  hope  than  difr. 
eouragement. 

But  the  principal  causes  of  the  conference  now 
prayed,  besides  these  significations  of  duty  not  to 
be  omitted,  are  two  propositions.  The  one  matter 
of  excuse  of  themselves ;  the  other,  matter  pe- 
tition. The  former  of  which  grows  thus.  Yoor 
lordship,  my  lord  treasurer,  in  your  last  declaration 
of  his  Majesty's  answer,  which,  according  to  the 
attribute  then  given  unto  it  by  a  great  coonsellor, 
had  tmaginem  Cssaris  foir  and  lively  graven,  made 


this  true  and  efiectiial  distribution,  that  there  depended 
upon  tenures,  considerations  of  h<mour,  of  conscience, 
and  of  utility.  Of  these  three,  utility,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty set  it  by  for  the  present,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  so  we  set  it  by,  out  of  the  juetnesa  of 
our  desires :  for  ve  never  meant  Irat  a  goodly  and 
worthy  augmentation  of  the  profit  now  received,  and 
not  a  diminution.  But,  to  speak  truly,  that  con- 
sideration falleih  naturally  to  be  examined  when 
liberty  of  treaty  is  granted :  but  the  former  two  in- 
deed may  exclude  trea^,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  be 
admitted. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  that  we  shall  say  concerning 
those  two,  we  desire  to  be  conceived  rightly  :  we 
mean  not  to  dispute  with  his  Majesty  what  belongeth 
to  sovereign  honour  or  his  princely  conscience  ;  be- 
cause  we  know  we  are  not  capable  to  discern  of 
them  otherwise,  than  as  men  use  sometimes  to  see 
the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  pail  of  water.  But  this 
we  say  for  ourselves,  God  forbid  that  we,  knowingly, 
shoidd  have  propounded  any  thing,  that  might  in 
our  aenae  and  persuasion  touch  either  or  both;  and 
therefore  herein  we  desire  to  be  heard,  not  to  infonn 
or  peraoade  his  Majesty,  bat  to  free  snd  excuse 
oarselves. 

And  first,  in  general,  we  acknowledge  that  this 
tree  of  tenures  was  planted  into  the  prerogative  by 
the  ancient  common  law  of  this  land  :  that  it  hath 
been  fenced  in  and  preserved  by  many  statutes,  and 
that  it  yieldeth  at  this  day  to  the  king  the  fruit  of  a 
great  revenue.  But  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  upon 
the  stem  of  this  tree  may  be  raised  a  pillar  of  sup- 
port to  the  crown  permanent  and  durable  as  the 
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marble,  by  investing  the  crown  with  a  more  nmple, 
more  certain,  and  more  loving  dowry,  than  this  of 
tenures}  we  hope  we  propound  no  matter  of  dis- 
service. 

But  to  speak  distinctly  of  both,  and  first  of  honoar: 
wherein  I  pray  your  lordships,  give  me  leave,  in  a 
sobject  that  may  seem  sapra  nos,  to  handle  it  rather 
as  we  are  capable,  than  as  the  matter  perhaps  may 
reqaire.  Your  lordships  well  know  the  various 
mixture  and  composition  of  our  house.  We  have 
in  our  house  learned  civilians  that  profess  a  law, 
that  we  reverence  and  sometimes  consult  with :  they 
can  tell  us,  that  all  the  laws  de  feodis  are  but  ad- 
ditionals  to  the  ancient  civil  law ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  in  the  full  height  of  their  monarchy, 
never  knew  them ;  so  that  they  are  not  imperial. 
We  have  grave  professors  of  the  common  law,  who 
will  define  unto  us  that  those  are  parts  of  sove- 
reignty, and  of  the  regal  prerogative,  which  cannot 
be  commtmicated  with  subjects :  but  for  tenures  in 
substance,  there  is  none  of  your  lordships  but  have 
them,  end  few  of  ns  but  have  them.  The  king,  in- 
deed, hath  a  priority  or  first  servtee  of  his  tenures ; 
and  some  more  amplitude  of  profit  in  that  we  call 
tenure  in  chief :  bnt  the  subject  is  capable  of  tenures ; 
which  shows  that  they  are  not  regal,  nor  any  point 
of  sovereignty.  We  have  gentlemen  of  honourable 
service  in  the  wars  both  by  sea  and  land,  who  can 
inform  us,  that  when  it  is  in  question,  who  shall  set 
his  foot  foremost  towards  the  enemy;  it  is  never' 
asked.  Whether  he  holds  in  knightfs  service  or  in 
socage?  So  have  we  many  deputy  lieutenants  to 
your  lordships,  and  many  commissioners  that  have 
been  for  musters  and  levies,  that  can  tell  ua,  that  the 
service  and  defence  of  the  realm  hath  in  these  days 
littb  dependence  upon  tenures.  So  then  we  perceive 
that  it  is  no  bond  or  ligament  of  government ;  no 
spur  of  honooT,  no  bridle  of  obedience.  Time  was, 
when  it  had  other  uses*  and  the  name  of  knight's 
service  imports  it :  bnt  **  vqcabula  manent,  res 
fogiant.**  But  all  this  which  we  have  spoken  we 
confess  to  be  bat  in  a  vulgar  capacity ;  which  never- 
theless may  serve  for  our  excuse,  though  we  submit 
the  thing  itself  wholly  to  his  Majesty's  judgment. 

For  matter  of  conscience^  for  be  it  from  ua  to  cast 


in  any  thing  willingly,  that  may  trouble  that  clear 
fountain  of  his  Majesty's  conscience.  We  do  confess 
it  is  a  noble  protection,  that  these  yonng  birds  of 
the  nobility  and  good  fiimilies  should  be  gathered 
and  clocked  under  the  wings  of  the  crown.  But  yet 
"  Natune  vis  maxima :"  and  "  Suus  cnique  discre- 
tus  sanguis."  Your  lordships  will  favour  me  to 
observe  my  former  method.  The  common  law 
itself,  which  is  the  best  bounds  of  our  wisdom,  doth, 
even  in  hoc  individuo,  prefer  the  prerogative  of  the 
father  before  the  prerogative  of  the  king :  for  if 
lands  descend,  held  in  chief  from  an  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  a  mother,  to  a  man's  eldest  son,  the  father 
being  alive,  the  father  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
body,  and  not  the  king.  It  is  true  tha(  this  is  only 
for  the  father,  and  not  any  other  parent  or  ancestor: 
but  then  if  you  look  to  the  high  law  of  tutelage  and 
protection,  and  of  obedience  and  duty  which  is  the 
relative  thereunto;  it  is  not  said.  "  Honour  thy 
father  alone,"  but  "  Honoar  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  &c.  Again  the  civiliana  can  tell  us,  that 
there  was  a  special  use  of  the  pretorian  power  for 
pupils,  and  yet  no  tennres.  The  citizens  of  London 
can  tell  us,  there  be  courts  of  orphans,  and  yet  no 
tenures.  But  all  this  while  we  pray  your  lordships 
to  conceive,  that  we  think  ourselves  not  competent 
to  discern  of  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  crown,  or  the 
shrine  of  his  conscience ;  but  leave  it  wholly  unto 
him,  and  allege  these  things  but  in  our  own  excuse. 

For  matter  of  petition,  we  do  continue  our  most 
humble  suit,  by  your  lordships'  loving  conjunction, 
that  his  Majesty  w*itl  be  pleased  to  open  unto  us 
this  entrance  of  his  bounty  and  grace,  as  to  give  us 
liberty  to  treat.  And  lastly,  we  know  his  Majesty's 
times  are  not  subordinate  at  all  but  to  the  globe 
above.  Abont  this  time,  the  sun  hath  got  even 
with  the  night,  and  will  riae  apace ;  and  we  know 
Solomon's  temple,  whereof  your  tordship,  my  lord 
treasurer,  spake,  was  not  built  in  a  day :  and  if 
we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  take  the  axe  to  hew,  and 
the  hammer  to  frame,  in  this  cape,  we  know  it  can- 
not be  without  time ;  and  therefore,  as  far  as  we 
may  with  duty,  and  without  importunity,  we  most 
humbly  desire  an  acceleration  of  his  Majes^'s  answer 
according  to  his  good  time  and  n^al  pleasure. 


A  FRAME  OF  DECLARATION 

FOR  TRS 

MASTER  OF  THE  WARDS, 

AT  HIS  FIRST  SITTINa 


Tub  king,  whose  virtues  are  snch,  as  if  we,  that 
are  his  ministers,  were  able  duly  to  correspond  unto 
them,  it  were  enough  to  make  a  golden  time,  hath 
commanded  certain  of  his  intentions  to  be  pub- 
lished, toaching  the  administration  of  this  place, 


because  they  are  somewhat  diflenng  from  the  usage 
of  former  times,  and  yet  not  by  way  of  novelty,  bnt 
by  way  of  reformation,  and  reducdon  of  things  to 
their  ancient  and  tnie  institution. 
Wherein,  nevertheless,  it  is  his  Majesty's  express 
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pleasure  it  be  signified,  that  he  understAnds  this  to 
be  done,  without  any  derogation  from  the  memory 
or  service  of  those  great  persons,  which  have  for- 
merly held  this  place,  of  whose  doings  his  Majesty 
retaineth  a  good  and  gracious  remembrance,  especi- 
ally touching  the  sincerity  of  their  own  minds. 

But  now  that  his  Majesty  meaneth  to  be  as  it  were 
master  of  the  wards  htmSelf,  and  that  those  that  he 
useth  be  as  his  substitutes,  and  move  wholly  in  his 
motion ;  he  doth  expect  things  be  carried  in  a  sort 
worthy  his  own  care. 

First,  therefore,  his  Majes^  hath  had  this  princely 
consideration  with  himself  that  as  he  is  pater 
patriffi,  so  he  is  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom 
pater  pupiUorum,  where  there  is  any  tenure  by 
knight's  service  of  himself;  which  extendeth  almost 
to  all  the  great  families  noble  and  generous  of  this 
kingdom :  and  therefore  being  a  refHvsentative  fother, 
his  purpose  is  to  imitate,  and  approach  as  near  as 
ma;  be  to  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  natural  father, 
in  the  good  education,  well  bestowing  in  marriage, 
and  preservation  of  the  houses,  woods,  lands,  and 
estates  of  his  wards. 

For  as  it  is  his  Majesty's  direction,  that  that  part 
which  concerns  his  own  profit  and  right,  be  exe- 
cuted with  moderation ;  so  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
his  princely  will  that  that  other  part,  which  eon- 
cemeth  protection,  be  overspread  and  extended  to 
the  utmost. 

Wherein  his  Majesty  hath  three  persons  in  his 
eye,  the  wards  themselvest  idiots,  and  the  rest  of 
like  nature;  the  suitors  in  this  coort ;  and  the  sub- 
jects  at  large. 

For  tfie  first,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  special 
care  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  persons,  to 
whom  th^  be  committed,  that  the  same  be  sound 
in  religion,  such  whose  house  and  families  are  not 
noted  for  dissolute,  no  greedy  persons,  no  step- 
mothers, nor  the  like ;  and  with  these  qualifications, 
of  the  nearest  friends  :  nay,  further,  his  Majesty  is 
minded  not  so  to  delegate  this  trust  to  the  commit, 
tees,  but  that  he  will  hare  once  in  the  year  at  least, 
by  persons  of  credit  in  every  county,  a  view  and 
inspection  taken  of  the  persons,  houses,  woods,  and 
lands  of  the  wards,  and  other  persons  under  the 
protection  of  this  court,  and  certificate  to  be  made 
thereof  accordingly. 

For  the  suitors,  which  is  the  second ;  his  Majesty's 
princely  care  falls  upon  two  points  of  reformation  ; 
the  first  that  there  be  an  examination  of  fees,  what 
are  due  and  ancient,  and  what  are  new  and  exacted; 
and  those  of  the  latter  kind  put  down :  the  other, 
that  the  court  do  not  entertain  causes  too  long  upon 
continuances  of  liveries  after  the  parties  are  come 
of  full  age.  which  servetb  but  to  waste  the  parties 
in  suit,  considering  the  degrees  cannot  be  perpetual, 
but  temporary ;  and  therefore  controversies  here 
handled  are  seldom  put  in  peace,  till  th^  have  past 
a  trial  and  decision  in  other  courts. 

For  the  third,  which  is  the  subject  at  large;  his 
Majesty  hnth  taken  into  his  princely  care  the  unne- 
cessary vexations  of  his  people  by  feodaries,  and  other 
inferior  ministers  of  like  nature,  by  colour  of  his 
tenures;  of  which  part  I  say  nothing  for  the  present 


because  the  parties  whtHn  it  coneenw  are  for  the 
most  part  absent:  but  order  shall  be  given,  that 
they  shall  give  their  attendance  the  last  day  of  the 
term,  then  to  understand  further  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious pleasure. 

Thus  much  by  his  Majesty's  commandment ;  now 
we  may  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  court. 

DIRECTIONS 

POS  THE  KASTEB  Of  TBM  WAKUS  TO  OSSBttVE,  FOB 
HIS  HAJBSTT'S  BXTTBa  SERVICE  AND  THE  GKNB- 

KAL  GOOD. 

First,  That  he  take  an  account  how  bis  Majesty's 
last  instructions  have  been  pursued  :  uid  of  the  in- 
crease of  benefit  accrued  to  his  Majesty  thereby, 
and  the  proportion  thereof. 

Wherein  first,  in  genoral*  it  will  be  good  to  caM 
up  a  year's  benefit,  vis.  from  Febniaiy,  1610,  which 
is  the  date  of  the  instructions  under  the  great  seal, 
to  February,  1611  ;  and  to  compare  the  total  with 
former  years  before  the  instructions,  ^at  the  tree 
may  appear  by  the  fruit,  and  it  may  be  seen  how 
much  his  Majes^s  profit  is  redoobled  or  increased 
by  that  course. 

Secondly,  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  compute  not 
only  the  yearly  benefit,  but  the  number  of  wardships 
granted  that  year,  and  to  compare  that  with  the 
number  of  former  years ;  for  though  the  number  be 
a  thing  casual,  yet  if  it  be  apparently  less  than  in 
former  years,  then  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  that 
men  take  advantage  upon  the  last  clause  in  the  in- 
structions, of  exceptions  of  wards  concealed,  to 
practise  delays  atid  misfinding  of  offices,  which  is  a 
thing  most  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  In  particular  it  behoveth  to  peruse  and 
review  the  bargains  made,  and  to  consider  the  rates* 
men's  estates  being  things  which  for  the  most  part 
cannot  be  hid,  and  thereby  to  discern  what  improve- 
ments and  good  husbandry  have  been  used,  and  how 
much  the  king  hath  more  now  when  the  whole 
benefit  is  supposed  to  go  to  him,  than  he  had  when 
three  parts  of  the  benefit  went  to  the  committee. 

Fourthly,  It  is  requisite  to  take  consideration 
what  commissions  have  been  granted  for  copyholds 
for  lives,  which  are  excepted  by  the  instnictiona 
from  being  leased,  and  what  profit  hath  been  raised 
thereby. 

Thus  much  for  the  time  past,  and  upon  view  of 
these  accounts  "  res  dabit  consilium "  for  further 
order  to  be  taken. 

For  the  time  to  come,  first.  It  is  fit  that  the  master 
of  the  wards,  being  a  meaner  person,  be  nsuaUy 
present  as  well  at  die  treaty  and  beating  of  the 
bargain,  as  at  the  concluding,  and  that  he  take  not 
the  business  by  report. 

Secondly,  When  suit  is  made,  the  information  by 
survey  and  commission  is  but  one  image,  but  the 
way  were  by  private  diligence  to  be  really  informed  : 
neither  is  it  hard  for  a  person  that  liveth  in  an  inn 
of  court,  where  there  be  understanding  men  of  every 
county  of  England,  to  obtain  by  care  certain  in- 
formation. 

Thirdly,  This  kind  of  promise  of  preferring  the 
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nezt  akin,  doth  much  obscure  the  iDformation, 
which  before  hy  competitim  of  diven  did  better 
Appear;  and  therefore  it  may  be  necesmty  for  the 
muter  of  the  wards  lomelimes  to  direct  letters  to 
some  persons  near  the  ward  living,  and  to  take  cer- 
tificate from  them:  it  being  always  intended  the 
subject  be  not  racked  too  high,  and  that  the  neareet 
friends  that  be  sound  in  religion,  and  like  to  give 
the  ward  good  education,  be  preferred. 

Fourthly,  That  it  be  examined  carefully  whether 
the  ward*s  revenues  consist  of  copyholds  for  lives, 
which  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  lease,  and  that 
there  be  no  neglect  to  grant  commissions  for  the 
same,  and  that  the  master  take  order  to  be  certified 
of  the  profits  of  former  courts  held  by  the  ward's 
ancestor,  that  it  may  be  a  precedent  and  direction 
for  the  commissioners. 

Fifthly,  That  the  master  make  aceomit  every  six 
mmths  (the  state  appoints  one  in  the  year)  to  his 
Majesty;  and  that  when  he  bringeth  the  bill  of 
grants  of  the  body  for  his  Majesty's  aignatm%,  he 
bring  a  schedule  of  the  truth  of  the  state  of  every 
one  of  then,  as  it  hath  appeared  to  him  by  inform- 
ation, and  acquaint  his  Majesty  both  with  the  rates 
and  states. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
king's  profit  which  concemeth  the  king  as  pater 
ftmilias ;  now  as  pater  patrie. 


First,  for  the  wards  themselves,  that  there  be 
special  care  takra  in  the  choice  of  the  committee, 
that  he  be  sound  in  religion,  hia  house  and  family 
not  di8Bolnte»  no  greedy  person,  no  step-mother,  nor 
the  hke. 

Further,  Awt  there  be  letters  written  once  every 
year  to  certain  principal  gentlemen  of  credit  in  every 
county,  to  take  view  not  only  of  the  perscm  of  the 
wards  in  every  county,  and  their  education  ;  but  of 
their  houses,  woods,  grounds,  and  estate,  and  the 
same  to  certify  ;  that  the  committees  may  be  held  in 
some  awe,  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  poor  orphans 
and  the  pupils  may  come  upon  hia  Majes^  and  his 
children. 

Secondly,  for  the  suitors ;  that  there  be  a  strait 
examination  concerning  the  raising  and  multipli- 
cation of  fees  in  that  court,  which  is  much  scandalized 
with  ovinion  thereof,  and  all  exacted  fees  put  down. 

Thirdly,  for  the  sal^ects  at  large ;  that  the  vex- 
ation of  escheatora  and  feodaries  be  repressed,  which, 
upon  no  substantial  grornid  or  record,  vex  the 
country  with  inquisitiona  and  other  extortions :  and 
for  tfiat  purpose  that  there  be  me  set  day  at  the  end 
of  every  term  appointed  for  examining  the  abuses 
of  such  inferior  officers,  and  that  the  master  of  wards 
take  special  care  to  receive  private  information 
fmm  gentlemen  of  qnali^  and  conscience  in  every 
shire  teaching  the  same. 


A 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLICITOR, 

PERSUADING 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
TO  usiisT  paow  FAarasa  wtnwm  or 
RECEIVING  THE  KING'S  MESSAGES. 

BY  THEIR  SPKAKEK,  AND  FROU  THE  BODY  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  AS  Wm.  AS  FRMI  THE  KINO^  PERSON. 

IK  THE  PAaUAHBHT  7  JACOIL 


It  is  my  desire,  that  if  any  the  king's  business, 
either  of  honour  or  profit,  shall  pass  (he  house,  it 
nay  be  not  only  with  external  prevailing,  but  with 
SBlisfoction  ot  the  inward  man.  For  in  consent, 
where  tongu^strings,  not  heart-strings,  make  the 
music,  that  harmony  may  end  in  discord.  To  this 
I  shall  always  bend  my  endeavours. 

The  king's  sovereignty,  and  the  liberty  of  parlia- 
ment, are  as  the  two  elements  and  principles  of  this 
estate ;  which,  though  the  one  be  more  active,  the 
other  more  passive,  yet  they  do  not  cross  or  destroy 


the  one  the  other ;  bat  they  strengthen  and  main- 
tain the  one  the  other.  Take  away  liberty  of  par- 
liament, the  griefs  of  the  snliject  will  bleed  inwards : 
sharp  and  eager  hnmoura  will  not  evaporate ;  and 
then  they  must  exulcerate ;  and  so  may  endanger 
the  sovereignty  itself.  On  the  other  side,  if  the 
king's  sovereignty  receive  diminution,  or  any  degree 
of  contempt  with  us  that  are  bom  under  an  here- 
ditary monarchy,  so  as  the  motions  of  our  estate  can- 
not work  in  any  other  frame  or  engine,  it  must  follow, 
that  we  shall  be  a  meteor,  a  corpus  imperfecte 
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rnistum;  which  kind  of  bodies  come  speedily  to 
confusion  and  dissolution.  And  herein  it  is  our 
happiness,  that  we  may  make  the  same  judgment  of 
the  king,  which  Tacitus  made  of  Nerva:  "Divus 
Nerva  res  oUm  dissociabiles  miscuit,  imperium  et 
libertatem."  Nerra  did  temper  things,  that  before 
were  thought  incompatible,  or  insociable,  sovereignty 
and  liberty.  And  it  is  not  amiss  in  a  great  council 
and  a  great  cause  to  put  the  other  part  of  the  differ, 
ence,  which  was  significantly  expressed  by  the  judg- 
ment which  ApoUonios  made  cf  Nero ;  which  was 
thus:  when  Vespuian  came  out  of  Jadea  towards 
Italy,  to  reeeiTe  the  empire,  as  he  paased  by  Alex- 
andria he  spake  with  Apollonius,  a  man  much  ad- 
mired, and  asked  him  a  question  of  state :  "  What 
was  the  cause  of  Nero's  fall  or  overthrow  ?"  Apol- 
lonius answered  again,  "  Nero  could  tune  the  harp 
well :  bat  in  government  he  always  either  wound  up 
the  pins  too  high,  and  strained  the  strings  too  far; 
or  let  them  down  too  low,  and  slackened  the  strings 
loo  much."  Here  we  see  the  difference  between 
regular  and  able  princes,  and  irregular  and  incapable, 
Nerva  and  Nero.  The  one  tempers  and  mingles 
the  sovereignty  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  wisely ; 
and  the  other  doth  interchange  it,  and  vary  it  un- 
equally and  absurdly.  Since  therefore  we  have  a 
prince  of  so  excellent  wisdom  and  moderation,  of 
whose  authority  we  ought  to  be  tender,  as  he  is 
likewise  of  our  liberty,  let  us  enter  into  a  tme  and 
indifferent  couideration,  how  far  forth  the  ease  in 
quesUon  may  touch  his  authority,  and  how  for  forth 
our  liberty :  and,  to  speak  clearly,  in  my  opinion  it 
concerns  his  authority  much,  and  our  liberty  nothing 
at  all. 

The  questions  are  two:  the  one,  whether  our 
speaker  be  exempted  from  delivery  of  a  message 
from  the  king  without  our  licence?  The  other, 
whether  it  is  not  all  one  whether  he  received  it  from 
the  body  of  the  council,  as  if  he  received  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  kingP  And  I  will  speak  of  the  last 
first,  because  it  is  the  circumstance  of  the  present 
case. 

Firsts  I  say,  let  os  see  how  it  concerns  the  king, 
and  then  how  it  concerns  as.  For  the  king,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  be  observed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  bnt  if 
you  may  not  receive  his  pleasure  by  his  represent- 
ative body,  which  is  his  council  of  his  estate,  yon 
both  straiten  his  Majesty  in  point  of  conveniency, 
and  weaken  the  reputation  of  his  council.  All 
kings,  though  they  be  gods  on  earth,  yet,  as  he  said, 
they  are  gods  of  earth,  fratl  ae  other  men ;  they  may 
be  children  j  they  may  be  of  extreme  age ;  they 
may  be  indisposed  in  health ;  they  may  be  absent. 
In  these  cases,  if  their  council  may  not  supply  their 
persons,  to  what  infinite  accidents  do  you  expose 
them !  Nay,  more,  sometimes  in  policy  kings  will 
not  be  seen,  bat  cover  themselves  with  their  council ; 


and  if  this  be  taken  from  them,  a  great  part  of  their 
safety  ia  taken  away.  For  the  other  point  of  weak- 
ening the  council ;  you  know  they  are  nothing  with- 
out the  king:  they  are  no  body-politic;  they  have 
no  commission  under  seal.  So  as,  if  you  begin  to 
distinguish  and  disjoin  them  from  the  king,  they  are 
corpus  opacum;  for  they  have  lumen  de  lumine: 
and  so  by  distinguishing  you  extinguish  the  princi- 
pal engine  of  the  estate.  For  it  is  truly  affirmed, 
that  "  Concilium  non  habet  potestatem  delegatsm, 
sed  inluerentem :"  and  it  is  but  rex  in  cathedra,  the 
king  in  his  chair  or  consistory,  where  his  will  and 
decrees,  which  are  in  privacy  more  changeaUe,  are 
settled  and  fixed. 

Now  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves.  First, 
for  dignity ;  no  man  must  think  this  a  disparage- 
ment to  us:  for  the  greatest  kings  in  Europe,  by 
their  ambassadors,  receive  answers  and  directions 
from  the  council  in  the  king's  absence ;  and  if  that 
negotiation  be  fit  for  the  fraternity  and  party  of 
kings,  it  may  much  less  be  excepted  to  by  subjects. 

For  use  or  benefit,  no  man  can  be  so  raw  and  un- 
acquainted in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  to  conceive 
there  should  be  any  disadvantage  in  it,  as  if  such 
answers  were  less  firm  and  certain.  For  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  men  of  so  great  caution,  as  couo- 
seilors  of  estate  commonly  are,  whether  you  take 
caution  for  wisdom  or  providence,  or  for  pledge  of 
estate  or  fortune,  will  ever  err,  or  adventure  so  fkt 
88  to  exceed  Uieir  wanant  And  therefore  I  con- 
clude, that  in  this  point  there  can  be  onto  us  neither 
disgrace  nor  disadvantage. 

For  the  point  of  the  spesker.  First,  on  the  king's 
part,  it  may  have  a  shrewd  illation:  for  it  hath  a 
show,  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  duty  than  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  a  king.  We  see  the  degrees 
and  differences  of  dudes  in  families,  between  father 
and  son,  master  and  servant ;  in  corporate  bodies, 
between  commonalities  and  their  officers,  recorders^ 
stewards,  and  the  like ;  yet  all  these  give  place  to 
the  king's  commandments.  The  bonds  are  more 
special,  but  not  so  forcible.  On  our  part,  it  c<»- 
eems  us  nothing.  For  first  it  is  but  de  canali,  of 
the  pipe ;  how  ^e  king's  message  shall  be  couTcyed 
to  us,  and  not  of  the  matter.  Neither  hath  Ae 
speaker  any  aneh  dominion,  as  that  coming  out  of 
lUs  mouth  it  presseth  ns  more  than  out  of  a  pchy 
counsellor's.  Nay,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  trust  of 
the  king's  towanls  the  house,  when  the  king  doubt- 
eth  not  to  put  his  message  into  their  mouth,  as  if 
he  should  speak  to  the  city  by  their  recorder: 
therefore,  methinks  we  should  not  entertain  this  un- 
necessary doubt.  It  is  one  use  of  wit  to  make  clear 
things  doubtful;  but  it  is  a  much  better  use  of  wit 
to  make  doubtful  things  clear ;  and  to  that  I  would 
men  would  bend  themselves. 
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Ahd  it  please  7011,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  questioii 
tODching  the  right  of  impotitions  ia  very  great ;  ex- 
teoding  to  the  prerogatiTe  uf  the  king  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  the  other ; 
and  that  in  a  point  of  profit  and  valae,  and  not  of 
conceit  or  fency.  And  therefore,  as  weight  in  all 
motions  increaaeth  force,  so  I  do  not  marvel  to  see 
men  gather  the  greatest  strength  of  argoment  they 
can  to  make  good  their  opinions.  And  so  you  will 
give  ine  leave  likewise,  being  stnmg  in  mine  own 
persiiamon  that  it  is  the  king's  right,  to  show  my 
Toiee  as  free  as  my  thought  And  for  my  part,  I 
nean  to  observe  the  true  course  to  give  strength  to 
this  cause,  which  is,  by  yielding  those  things  which 
are  not  tenable,  and  keeping  the  qnestioD  widiiu  the 
true  state  and  compass ;  whieh  will  discharge  many 
popular  arguments,  and  contract  the  debate  into  a 
less  room. 

Wherefore  I  do  deliver  the  question,  and  exclude 
or  set  by,  as  not  in  question,  five  things.  First,  the 
question  is  de  portorio,  and  not  de  tributo,to  use  the 
Roman  words  for  explanation  sake ;  it  is  not,  I  say, 
touching  any  taxes  within  the  land,  but  of  payments 
at  the  ports.  Secondly,  it  is  not  touching  any  im- 
post from  port  to  port,  but  where  clavea  regni,  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  are  turned  to  let  in  from 
foreign  parts,  or  to  send  ford)  to  f<nreign  parts;  in  a 
vord,  matter  of  commerce  and  intercourse,  not  sim- 
ply of  carriage  or  vectare.  Thirdly,  the  question 
is,  as  the  distinction  was  used  above  in  another  case, 
"  de  vero  et  folso,"  and  not  de  bono  et  malo,"  of 
the  legal  point,  and  not  of  the  inconvenienee,  other- 
wise than  as  it  serves  to  decide  the  lav.  Fourthly, 
I  do  set  apart  three  commodities,  wools,  woolfells, 
and  leather,  as  being  in  different  case  from  the  rest ; 
because  the  custom  upon  them  is  antiqua  custuma. 
Lastly,  the  question  is  not,  whether  in  matter  of 
imposing  the  king  may  alter  the  law  by  his  preroga- 
tive, but  whether  the  king  have  not  such  a  prero- 
gative by  law. 

The  state  of  the  question  being  thus  cleared  and 

*  Th»  matter  was  much  debated  by  the  lawyers  and  gen- 
llemen  is  the  pRriiainent  161(1  and  1614,  &c.  and  afierwardt 
fiiea  up  by  the  crown  in  1641. 


freed,  my  proposition  is,  that  the  king  by  the  fimda- 
mental  laws  of  this  kingdom  hath  apower  to  impose 
upon  merchandise  and  commodities  both  native  and 
foreign.  In  my  proof  of  this  proposition  all  that  I 
shall  say,  be  it  to  confirm  or  confute,  I  will  draw, 
into  certain  distinct  heads  or  considerations  whieh 
move  me,  and  may  move  you. 

The  first  is  a  universal  negative  :  there  appear- 
eth  not  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  any  one  record, 
wherein  an  imposition  laid  at  the  ports  hath  been 
overthrown  by  jodgment ;  nay  more,  where  it  hath 
been  questioned  by  pleading.  This  plea,  **  quod 
summa  pnedieta  minus  juste  imposita  foit,  et  contra 
leges  et  consuetudines  regni  hujus  Anglis,  tmde 
idem  Bates  illam  solvere  recusavit,  prout  ei  bene 
licuit is  "  primGD  impressionis."  Bates  was  the 
first  man  ab  origine  mundi,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
peareth,  that  ministered  that  plea;  whereupon  E 
offer  this  to  consideration :  the  king's  acts  that 
grieve  the  subject  are  either  against  law,  and  so 
void,  or  according  to  strictness  of  law,  and  yet 
grievous.  And  according  to  these  several  natures  of 
grievance,  there  be  several  remedies :  Be  they 
against  law  P  Overthrow  them  by  judgment :  Be 
they  too  strait  and  extreme,  though  legal  9  Pro- 
pound them  in  parliament  Forasmuch  then  as 
impositions  at  the  ports,  having  been  so  often  laid, 
were  never  brought  into  the  king's  courts  of  justice, 
but  stiU  brought  to  parliament;  I  may  most  certainly 
cimdude,  that  they  were  conceived  not  to  be  against 
law.  And  if  any  man  shall  think  that  it  was  too 
high  a  point  to  question  by  law  before  the  judges, 
or  that  there  should  want  fortitude  in  them  to  aid 
the  subject ;  no,  it  shall  appear  from  time  to  time, 
in  cases  of  equal  reach,  where  the  king's  acts  have 
been  indeed  against  law,  the  course  of  law  hath  run, 
and  the  judges  have  worthily  done  their  duty. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  imposition  upon  ^ 
linen  cloth  for  the  ainage ;  overthrown     W  H.  4 
by  judgment. 

The  case  of  a  commission  of  arrest  ^ 
and  committing  of  subjects  upon  exa- 
mination without  conviction  by  jury,  disallowed  by 
the  judges. 
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A  commission  to  determine  the  right 
Scnggt^ae.  ^        exigenter's  place,  "  secundum 
sanam  diacretionem,"  disallowed  by  the 
judges. 

The  case  of  the  monopoly  of  cards, 
overthrown  and  condemned  by  judg- 
ment 

I  might  make  mention  of  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
courts  of  discretim,  wherein  the  judges  did  not 
decline  to  give  opinion.    Therefore,  had  this  been 

against  law,  there  would  not  have  been  altum 
silentiiim  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  the  contrary 
judgments  I  will  not  yet  speak ;  thus  much  now, 
that  there  is  no  judgment,  no,  nor  plea  against  it 
Though  I  said  no  more,  it  were  enoagh,  in  my 
opinion,  to  induce  you  fo  a  non  liquet,  to  leave  it  a 
doubt 

The  second  consideration  is,  the  force  and  con- 
tinuance of  payments  made  by  grants  of  merchants, 
both  strangers  and  English,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament Herein  I  lay  this  ground,  that  such  grants 
considered  in  themselves  are  void  in  law :  for  mer* 
chants,  either  strangers  or  suljeets,  they  are  no  body 
corporate,  but  singular  and  dispersed  persons  ;  they 
cannot  bind  snecession,  neither  ean  the  major  part 
bind  the  residue :  how  then  ehonld  their  grants 
have  force  ?  No  otherwise  but  thus ;  that  the  king's 
power  of  imposing  was  only  the  legal  virtue  and 
strength  of  those  grants ;  and  that  the  consent  of  a 
merchant  is  but  a  concurrence,  the  king  is  principale 
agens,  and  they  are  but  as  the  patient,  and  so  it 
becomes  a  bin<Ung  act  out  of  the  king's  power. 

Now  if  any  man  doubt  that  such  grants  of  mer- 
chants should  not  be  of  force,  I  will  allege  but 
two  memorable  records,  the  one  for  the  merchants 
atrangers,  the  other  for  the  merchants  English. 

That  for  the  strangers  is  up<m  the  grant 
''Si^Sf^  of  chart,  mercator.  of  three  pence  in 

value  **altm  antiquaecustamas  t "  which 
grant  is  in  use  and  practice  at  this  day.  For  it  is 
wen  known  to  the  merchant,  that  that  which  they 
call  stranger's  custom,  and  erroneously  double  cus- 
tom, is  but  three  pence  in  the  pound  more  than 
English.  Now  look  into  the  jstatutes  of  subsidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  and  you  shall  find,  a  few 
merchandise  only  excepted,  the  poundage  equal 
upon  alien  and  subject;  so  that  this  difference  or 
excess  of  three  pence  hath  no  other  ground  than 
that  grant  It  falleth  to  be  the  same  in  quantity, 
there  is  no  statute  for  it,  and  therefore  it  can  have 
no  strength  tHit  from  the  merchants*  grants  ;  and  the 
merchants*  grants  can  have  no  strength  but  from  the 
king's  power  to  impose. 

For  the  merchants  English  take  the 

notable  record  in  17  E.  III.  where  the 
commons  complained  of  the  forty  shillings  upon  the 
saek  of  wool  as  a  mal-toll  set  by  the  assent  of  the 
merchants  without  consent  of  parliament;  nay,  they 
dispute  and  say  it  were  hard  that  the  merchants' 
consent  should  be  in  damage  of  the  commons. 
What  saith  the  king  to  themP  doth  he  grant  it  or 
give  way  to  it  P  No;  bnt  replies  upon  them,  and 
saith.  It  cannot  be  rightly  e<mstrued  to  be  in  preju- 
dice of  the  commons,  the  rather  because  provision 


was  made,  that  the  merchants  should  not  work  upon 
them,  by  colour  of  that  payment  to  increase  their 
price ;  in  that  there  was  a  price  certain  set  upon  the 
wools.  And  there  was  an  end  of  that  matter: 
which  plainly  affirmeth  the  force  of  the  merchanti^ 
grants.  So  then  the  force  of  the  grants  of  mer- 
chants both  English  and  strangers  appeareth,  and 
their  grants  being  not  corporate,  are  but  noun  ad- 
jectives  without  the  king's  power  to  impose. 

The  third  consideration  is,  of  the  first  and  most 
ancient  commencement  of  customs;  wherein  I  am 
somewhat  to  seek :  for,  as  the  poet  saith,  "  Ingre- 
diturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit,"  the  be- 
ginning of  it  is  obscure:  but  I  rather  conceive  that 
it  is  by  common  law  than  by  grant  in  parliament. 
For,  first,  Mr.  Dyer's  opinion  was,  that  the  ancient 
custom  for  exportation  was  by  the  common  laws; 
and  goeth  farther,  that  that  ancient  custom  was  the 
custom  upon  wools,  woolfells,  and  leather :  he  was 
deceived  in  the  particular,  and  the  diligence  of  your 
search  hath  revealed  it;  for  that  custom  upon  these 
three  merchandises  grew  by  grant  of  partiament 
3  E.  I.  bat  the  opinion  in  general  was  sound ;  for 
there  was  a  custom  before  that:  for  the  records 
themselves  which  speak  of  that  custom  do  term  it  a 
new  custom,  **  Alentour  del  novel  custome."  As 
concerning  the  new  custom  granted,  &c  this  is 
pregnant,  there  was  yet  a  more  ancient.  So  for  the 
atrangera,  the  grant  in  31  E.  I.  chart  mercator.  is, 
that  the  three  pence  granted  by  the  strangers  should 
be  "  ultra  antiquas  eustumas,"  which  hath  no  affinity 
with  that  custom  upon  the  three  species,  but  pre- 
supposeth  more  ancient  customs  in  general.  Now 
if  any  man  think  that  those  more  ancient  customs 
were  likewise  act  of  parliament  it  is  but  a  con. 
jecture :  it  is  never  recited  "  ultra  antiquas  costumts 
prins  wmcessas."  and  aets  of  paiUameut  were  not 
much  stirring  before  the  great  charter,  which  was 
9  H.  III.  And  therefore  I  conceive  with  Mr.  Dyer, 
that  whatsoever  was  the  ancient  enstom,  was  hy  the 
eommgn  lav.  And  if  }sy  the  common  law,  tbni 
what  other  means  ean  be  imagined  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  it  but  by  the  king's  imposing  P 

The  fourth  consideration  is,  of  the  manner  that 
was  held  in  parliament  in  the  abolishing  of  imposi- 
tions laid :  wherein  I  will  consider,  first,  the  manner 
of  the  petitions  exhibited  in  parliament ;  and  more 
especially  the  nature  of  the  king's  answera.  For 
the  petitions  I  note  two  things;  firat,  that  to  my 
remembrance  thera  was  never  any  petition  made  for 
the  revoking  of  any  impoaitioD  upon  foreign  mer- 
chants only.  It  pleased  the  Decemviri  in  5  E.  II. 
to  deface  chart,  mercator.  and  so  the  impositifm 
upon  strangers,  as  against  law :  but  the  opinion  of 
these  refbrmers  I  do  not  much  trust,  for  they  of 
their  gendeness  did  likewise  bring  in  doubt  the 
demy-mark,  which  it  is  manifest  was  granted  by 
parliament  and  pronounced  by  them  the  king  should 
have  it,  avoit  le  doit;"  but  this  is  declared 
void  by  1  E.  III.  which  reneweth  chart  mercator. 
and  void  must  it  needs  be,  because  it  was  an  ordi. 
nance  by  commission  only,  and  that  in  the  time  of 
a  weak  king,  and  never  either  warranted  or  con- 
firmed by  parliament.  Secondly,  I  note  that  petitions 
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were  made  promucuously  for  taking  away  imposi- 
tioDS  set  bj  parliameDt  ua  well  as  withoat  parlia- 
ment; nay,  thatvery  tax  of  the  nenfiesme,  the  ninlh 
sheaf  or  fleece,  which  is  recited  to  be  against  the 
king's  oath  and  in  blemishment  of  his  crown,  was 
an  act  of  parliament,  14  E.  III.  So  then  to  infer 
that  impositions  were  against  law,  because  they^are 
taken  away  by  succeeding  .parliaments,  it  is  no 
ai^ument  at  all ;  because  the  impositions  set  by  the 
parliaments  themselves,  which  no  man  will  say 
were  against  law,  were,  nevertheless,  afterwards 
palled  down  by  parliament.  But  indeed  the  argu> 
ment  holdeth  rather  the  other  way,  that  because 
they  took  not  their  remedy  in  the  king's  courts  of 
justice,  but  did  fly  to  the  parliament,  therefore  they 
were  thought  to  stand  with  law. 

Now  for  the  king's  answers:  if  the  impositions 
complained  of  bad  been  against  law,  then  the  king's 
answer  ought  to  have  been  simple,  *'tanquam  re- 
•ponsio  categoriea,  non  hypothetical"  a^  Let  them 
be  repealed,  or,  Let  the  law  run :  but  contrariwise, 
they  admit  all  manner  of  diversities  and  qualificap 
tions :  for 

Sometimes  the  king  dispnteth  the  matter  and 

doth  nothing;  as  17  E.  III. 
Sometimes  the  king  distinguisheth  of  reasonable 

and  not  reasonable;  as  38  E.  III. 
Sometimes  he  abolisheth  them  in  part,  and  letteth 

them  stand  in  part;  as  1 1  E.  II.  the  record  of 

the  matuum,  and  14  E.  1 II.  the  printed  statute, 

whereof  I  shall  speak  more  anon. 
Sometimes  that  no  imposition  shall  be  set  during 

the  time  that  the  grants  made  of  subsidies  by 

parliament  shall  continue;  as  47  E.  III. 
Simietimes  that  they  shall  cease  "  ad  voluntatem 

nostram." 

And  sometimes  thiU  they  shall  hold  over  their 
term  prefixed  or  asseissed. 

Alt  which  showeth  that  the  king  did  not  disclaim 
them  as  unlawful,  for  "  actus  legitimus  non  recipit 
tempus  aut  conditionem."  If  it  had  been  a  dis- 
affirmance by  law,  they  must  have  gone  down  in 
solido,  but  now  you  see  they  have  been  tempered 
and  qualified  as  the  king  saw  convenient. 

The  fiAh  consideration  is  of  that  which  is  offered 
by  way  of  objectioo  j  which  is,  first,  that  such  grants 
have  been  usually  made  by  consent  of  parliament ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  statutes  of  subsidies  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  have  been  made  as  a  kind  of 
stint  and  limitation,  that  the  king  should  hold  him- 
self unto  the  propOTtion  so  granted  and  not  impose 
i^rther ;  the  rather  because  It  is  expressed  in  some 
of  these  statutes  of  timnage  and  poundage,  some^ 
times  by  way  of  protestation,  and  sometimes  by  way 
of  conditini,  that  they  shall  not  be  taken  in  prece- 
dent, or  that  the  king  shall  not  impose  any  farther 
'rates  or  novelties,  as  6  R.  II.  9  R.  11.  13  H.  IV. 
I  H.  V.  which  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
have  such  clauses  and  cautions. 

To  this  objection  I  give  this  answer.  First,  that 
it  is  not  strange  with  kings,  for  their  own  better 
strength,  and  the  better  contentment  of  their  people, 
to  do  those  things  by  parliament,  which  neverthe- 


less have  perfecU(m  enough  without  parliament. 
We  see  Aeir  own  rights  to  the  crown  which  are 
inherent,  yet  they  take  recognition  of  them  by  par- 
liament. And  there  was  a  special  reason  why  they 
should  do  it  in  this  case,  for  they  had  found 
experience  that  if  they  had  not  consent  in  parliament 
to  the  setting  of  them  tip,  they  could  not  have 
avoided  suit  in  parliament  for  the  taking  of  them 
down.  Besides,  there  were  some  things  requisite  in 
the  manner  of  the  levy  for  the  better  strengthening 
of  the  same,  which  percase  could  not  be  done  with- 
out parliament,  as  the  taking  the  oath  of  the  party 
touching  the  value,  the  inviting  of  the  discovery  of 
concealment  of  custom  by  giving  the.moiely  to  the 
informer,  and  the  like. 

Now  in  special  for  the  statates  of  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  I  note  three  things.  First, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grant  is  not  laid  to  he 
for  the  restraining  of  impositions,  hut  expressly  for 
the  guarding  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  that  it  is  true 
that  the  ancient  form  is  more  peremptory,  and  the 
modem  more  aubmiss ;  for  in  tiie  ancient  form 
sometimes  they  insert  a  flat  condition  that  the  king 
shall  not  farther  impose ;  in  the  latter  they  humbly 
pray  that  the  merchants  may  be  demeaned  without 
oppression,  paying  those  rates;  but  whether  it  be 
supplication,  or  whether  it  be  condition,  it  rather 
implieth  the  king  hath  a  power ;  for  else  both  were 
needless,  for  "  conditio  annectitur  ubi  libertas  prm- 
sumitur,"  and  the  word  oppression  seemeth  to  refer 
to  excessive  impositions.  And  thirdly,  that  the 
statutes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  are  but  cumula- 
tive and  not  privative  of  the  king's  power  precedent, 
appeareth  notably  in  the  three  pence  overplus, 
which  is  paid  by  the  merchants  strangers,  which 
should  he  taken  away  quite,  if  those  statutes  were 
taken  to  be  limitations ;  for  in  that,  as  was  touched 
before,  the  rates  are  equal  in  the  generality  between 
subjectB  and  strangers,  and  yet  that  imposition,  not- 
withstanding any  supposed  restriction  of  these  acts 
of  subsidies  of  tnrnage  and  poundage,  remaineth  at 
this  day. 

The  sixth  consideration  is  likewise  of  an  objec- 
tion, which  is  matter  of  practice,  viz.  that  from 
R.  II.'s  time  to  Q.  Mary,  which  is  almost  200  years, 
there  was  an  intermission  of  impositions,  as  ap- 
peareth both  by  records  and  the  custom-books. 

To  which  I  answer ;  both  that  we  have  in  effect 
an  equal  number  of  years  to  countervail  them, 
namely,  100  years  in  the  times  of  the  three  ktn^ 
Edwards  added  to  60  of  our  last  years ;  and  **  ex- 
trema  obmnnt  media]"  for  we  have  both  the 
reverence  of  antiquity  and  the  possession  of  the 
present  times,  and  they  but  the  middle  times ;  and 
besides,  in  all  true  judgment  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  a  usage  to  prove  a  thing  lawful, 
and  a  nou-usage  to  prove  it  unlawful :  for  the  prac- 
tice plainly  implieth  consent ;  but  the  discontinuance 
may  be  either  because  it  was  not  needful,  though 
lawful ;  or  because  there  was  found  a  better  means, 
OS  I  think  it  was  indeed  In  respect  of  the  double 
customs     means  of  the  staple  at  Cdais. 
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A  BRIEF  SPEECH 


IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT  7  JACOBI. 


nMCAonre  somi  ■opflt  to  bb  oivbh  to  a»  Muumt  wbicb  sbihid  thih  to  ctaiw  mm  noovmn.  tbumb,  ab» 

PAMBD  OPOIi  THIS  VMMCR. 


Thb  proportion  of  the  king's  supply  is  not  now 
in  qnestion :  for  when  that  shall  be,  it  may  be  I 
shall  be  of  c^nion,  that  we  should  give  so  now,  as 
we  may  the  better  give  again.  But  as  things  stand 
for  the  present,  I  think  the  point  of  honour  and 
reputation  is  that  which  his  Majesty  standeth  most 
upon,  that  our  gift  may  at  least  be  like  those 
ehowere  that  may  serve  to  lay  the  winds,  though 
they  do  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth. 

To  labour  to  persuade  you,  I  will  not :  for  I  know 
not  ifito  what  form  to  cast  my  speech.  If  I  should 
enter  into  a  laudative,  though  never  so  due  and  just, 
of  the  king's  great  merits,  it  may  be  taken  for  flat- 
tery :  if  I  should  speak  of  the  strait  obligations 
which  intercede  between  the  king  and  the  subject, 
in  case  of  the  king's  wan^  it  were  a  kind  of  con- 
cinding  the  hooM:  if  I  ihottid  speak  of  danger- 


ons  consequence  which  want  mtj  Kverberate  vpoa 
sul^'eets,  it  might  have  a  show  of  a  secret  menace. 

These  arguments  are,  I  hope,  needlen,.  and  do 
better  in  your  minds  than  in  my  month.  But  this 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whereas  the  example  of 
Cyrus  was  used,  who  sought  his  supply  from  those 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  benefits ;  we  must 
always  remember,  that  there  are  as  well  benefits  of 
the  sceptre  as  benefits  of  the  hand,  as  well  of  go- 
vernment as  of  liberality.  These,  I  am  sure,  we 
will  acknowledge  to  have  come  plena  manu  amongst 
us  all,  and  all  those  whom  we  represent;  and  there- 
fore it  is  every  man's  head  in  this  case  that  must 
be  his  counseUor,  and  every  man's  heart  his  ontff; 
and  to  those  inward  powers,  more  forcible  than  any 
man's  speechf  I  leave  it,  and  wish  it  may  go  to  the 
question. 


A  CERTIFICATE 

TO 

THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

UPON  INFORMATION  GIVEN 

TOOCHIiro  THB  BCSaCITT  Or  SILVIB  AT  T8B  HIST  AHU  UnMBCB  TO  THB  TWO  CUHCSLLOBS  AID  THB  CmO'S  SOUCITOB. 


It  hat  flbass  touk  ioidships, 

'  AccosDiiro  noto  your  lordships*  letters  onto  us 
directed,  grounded  upon  tiie  information  which  his 
Majesty  hath  Teeeivecl  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
silver  at  the  Mint,  we  have  called  before  ns  as  well 
the  ofllcers  of  the  Min^  as  some  principal  merchants, 
and  spent  two  whole  afternoons  in  the  examination 
of  the  buisiness ;  wherein  we  kept  this  order,  first 
to  examine  the  hct,  then  the  causes,  with  the 
remedies. 

And  for  the  fact,  we  directed  the  officers  of  the 
Mint  to  give  unto  ns  a  distinguished  account  how 
much  gold  and  silver  hath  yearly  been  brought  into 
tile  Hint,  by  the  space  of  six  whole  years  lut  past, 


more  especially  for  the  last  three  months  succeeding 
the  last  proclunation  touching  the  price  of  gold  ;  to 
the  end  we  might  by  the  suddenness  the  Ml  dis- 
cern, whetiier  that  prodamatioD  might  be  thou^ 
the  efllcient  cause  of  the  present  scarcity.  Upon 
which  account  it  appears  to  vb,  that  during  the  space 
of  six  years  aforesaid,  there  hath  been  still  def^ei 
of  decay  in  quantity  of  the  silver  brought  to  the 
Mint,  but  yet  so,  as  within  these  last  three  months 
it  hath  grown  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  for- 
mer time,  insomuch  as  there  comes  in  now  litde  or 
none  at  all.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  some 
opinion,  as  well  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Mint  as 
the  merchants,  that  the  stale  need  be  the  kss  appre- 
hensive of  this  effect,  because  it  is  like  to  be  bnt 
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temponiy,  and  neidwr  the  great  fluch  of  gold  that 
u  come  into  Mint  since  the  proclamation,  nor 
OD  the  other  side  the  great  scarcity  of  silver*  can 
contiime  in  proportiott  as  it  now  doth. 

Another  point  of  the  fac^  which  we  thought  fit 
to  ezamiDe,  was,  whether  the  scarcity  of  sjlver  ap- 
peared generally  in  the  realm,  or  only  at  the  Mint ; 
wherein  it  was  confessed  by  the  merchants,  that  sil- 
ver is  continaally  imported  into  the  realm,  and  is 
foand  stirring  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  and  otherwise 
niiich  like  as  in  former  times,  although  in  respect  of 
the  greater  price  which  it  hath  with  the  goldsmith, 
it  cannot  find  the  way  to  the  Mint  And  thus  much 
tor  the  fact 

For  the  causes  with  the  remedies,  we  have  heard 
many  propositions  made,  as  well  by  the  lord  Knevet, 
who  assisted  us  in  this  conference,  as  hy  the  mei^ 
chants;  of  which  propositims  ftw  were  new  onto  us, 
and  much  leas  can  be  new  to  your  lordships ;  hut 
yet  ahhongh  npon  fonner  consultations,  we  are  not 
nnacqoainted  what  is  more  or  less  likely  to  stand 
with  your  lordships'  grounds  and  opinions,  we 
thought  it  nevertheless  the  best  fruit  of  our  dili- 
gence to  set  them  down  in  articles,  that  your  lord- 
ships with  more  ease  may  discard  or  entertain  the 
particulars,  beginning  with  those  which  your  lord- 
ihips  do  point  at  in  your  letters,  and  so  descending 
to  the  rest. 

The  first  proposition  is.  touching  the  disproportion 
of  the  price  between  gold  and  silver,  which  is  now 
brought  to  bed,  upon  the  point  of  fourteen  to  one, 
being  before  but  twelve  to  one.  This  we  take  to  be 
an  evident  cause  of  scarcity  of  silver  at  the  Mint, 
but  such  a  cause  as  will  hardly  reedve  a  remedy ; 
for  either  yonr  Iwdahips  must  draw  down  again  the 
price  of  gold,  or  advance  the  price  of  ulver ;  whereof 
the  one  is  going  back  from  that  which  is  so  lately 
done,  and  wheroof  you  have  found  good  effect,  and 
the  other  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
respect  of  the  loss  to  all  moneyed  men  in  their  debts, 
gentlemen  in  their  rents,  the  king  in  his  customs, 
and  the  common  subject  in  raising  the  price  of  things 
vendible.  And  upon  this  point  it  is  fit  we  give  your 
lordships  understanding  what  the  merchants  inti- 
mated unto  us,  that  the  very  'voicing  or  suspect  of 
the  Fusing  of  the  price  of  silver,  if  it  be  not  cleared, 
wotdd  make  such  a  deadness  and  retention  of  money 
this  vacation,  as,  to  use  their  own  words,  will  be  a 
n^ry  to  the  merchants :  so  that  we  were  forced  to 
use  protestation,  that  there  was  no  such  intent. 

The  second  proposition,  is  touching  the  charge  of 
coinage  j  wherein  it  was  confidently  avouched  by 
the  merchants,  that  if  the  c<nnage  were  brought 
from  two  shillings  unto  eighteen  pence,  as  it  was 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  king  would  gain 
more  in  the  quantity  thin  he  should  lose  in  the 
.  price :  and  they  aided  themselves  with  that  argu- 
ment, that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  abate  his 
coinage  in  the  other  metal,  and  found  good  of  it: 
which  argument,  though  it  doth  admit  a  difference, 
because  that  abatement  was  coupled  with  the  raising 
of  the  price,  whereas  this  is  to  go  alone  ;  yet  never- 
theless it  seemed  the  oflScers  of  the  Mint  were  not 
anwiUing  to  give  way  to  some  abatement,  although 


they  presumed  it  would  be  of  small  eflTect,  because 
that  abatement  would  not  be  equivalent  to  that  price 
which  Spanish  silver  bears  with  the  goldsmith  i 
but  yet  it  may  he  used  as  an  experiment  of  stat^ 
being  roeoverable  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

The  third  proposition  is,  concerning  the  export- 
ation of  silver  more  than  in  fonner  times,  wherein  we 
fell  first  upon  the  trade  into  the  East  Indies :  con- 
ceming  which  it  was  materially  in  our  opinions  an- 
swered by  the  merchants  of  that  company,  that  the 
silver  which  supplies  that  trade,  being  generally 
Spanish  moneys,  would  not  be  brought  in  but  for 
that  trade,  so  that  it  sucks  in  as  well  as  it  draws 
forth.  And  it  was  added  likewise,  that  as  long  as 
the  Low  Countries  maintained  that  trade  in  the 
Indies,  it  would  help  little  though  our  trade  were 
dissolved,  because  that  silver  which  is  exported  im- 
mediately by  us  to  the  Indies  would  be  drawn  out  of 
this  kingdom  for  the  Indies  immediately  hy  the 
Dutch :  and  for  the  silver  exported  to  the  Levant, 
it  was  thought  to  be  no  great  matter.  Aa  for  other 
exportation,  we  saw  no  remedy  but  the  execution  of 
the  lews,  specially  those  of  employment  being  by 
some  mitigation  made  agreeable  to  the  times.  And 
these  three  remedies  are  of  that  nature,  as  they  serve 
to  remove  the  causes  of  this  scarcity.  There  were 
other  propositions  of  pqlicies  and  means,  directly  to 
draw  silver  to  the  Mint 

The  fourth  point  thereof  was  this :  It  is  agreed 
that  the  silver  which  hath  heretofore  fed  the  Mint, 
principally  hath  been  Spanish  money.  This  now 
comes  into  the  realm  plentifully,  but  not  into  the 
Mint  It  was  propounded  in  imitation  of  some  pre- 
cedent in  France,  that  his  Majesty  would  by  procla- 
mation restrain  the  coming  in  of  this  mniey  sub 
modo,  that  is,  that  either  it  be  brought  to  the  Mint, 
or  otherwise  to  be  cut  and  debced,  because  that 
noV  it  passeth  in  payments  in  a  kind  of  currency. 
To  which  it  was  colourably  objected,  that  this  would 
be  the  way  to  have  none  brought  in  at  all,  because 
the  gain  ceasing,  the  importation  would  cease ;  but 
this  objection  was  well  answered,  that  it  is  not  gain 
altogether,  but  a  necessity  of  speedy  payment  that 
cauBeth  the  merchant  to  bring  in  silver  to  keep  his 
credit  and  to  drive  his  trade :  so  that  if  the  king 
keep  his  fourteen  days  payment  at  the  Mint,  as  he 
always  hath  done,  and  have  Kkewise  his  exchangers 
for  those  moneys  in  some  principal  parts,  it  is  sup> 
posed  that  all  Spanish  moneys,  which  is  the  bulk  of 
silver  brought  into  this  reabn,  would  means  of 
such  a  proclamation  come  into  die  Mint }  whicb  may 
be  a  thing  considerable. 

The  fifth  proposition  was  ihia :  It  was  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  Spain  to  bring  in  silver  for  com  or 
victuals ;  it  was  propounded  tihat  his  Majesty  would 
restrain  exportation  rf  com  snb  modo,  except  they 
bring  the  silver  wnich  resulted  thereof  unto  his 
Mint ;  that  trade  being  commonly  so  beneficial,  as 
the  merchant  may  well  endure  the  bringing  of  the 
silver  to  the  Mint  although  it  were  at  the  charge  of 
coinage,  which  it  now  beareth  farther,  as  incident 
to  this  matter.  There  was  revived  by  the  merchants, 
with  some  instance,  the  ancient  proposition  concern- 
ing the  erection  of  granaritt  for  foreign  corn,  foras- 
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nnch  ai  by  that  increaBe  of  trade  in  corn,  the 
importation  of  silver  would  likewiK  be  multiplied. 

The  sixth  proposition  was,  That  upon  all  licence 
of  fbrbidden  eommoditiea,  there  shall  be  a  rate  set 
of  silver  to  be  brought  into  the  Mint ;  which  never- 
theless may  seem  somewhat  hard,  because  it  im- 
poseth  upon  the  subject  that  which  caoseth  him 
to  incur  peril  of  confiscation  in  foreign  parts.  To 
trouble  your  lordships  forther  with  discourses  which 
we  had  of  making  foreign  coins  current,  and  of  va- 
rying the  king's  standard  to  weight,  upon  the  varia- 
tions in  other  states,  and  repressing  surfeit  of  foreign 
commodities,  that  our  native  commodities,  surmount- 
ing the  foreign,  may  draw  in  treasure  by  way  of 
overplus ;  they  be  common  places  so  well  known 
to  your  lordships^  as  it  is  enough  to  mention  them 
only. 


There  is  only  one  thing  more,  which  is,  to  pot 
your  lordships  in  mind  of  the  extreme  excess  ia  tbe 
wasting  of  both  metals,  both  of  gold  and  silver  foli- 
ate, which  turns  the  nature  of  these  metals,  which 
ought  to  be  perdurable,  and  makes  them  peridiaUe; 
and  by  consumption  must  be  a  principal  eauae  of 
scarcity  in  them  both ;  which  we  conceive  may  re- 
ceive a  speedy  remedy  by  his  Majesty's  proda- 
mation. 

Lastly,  We  are  humble  suitors  to  your  lordships, 
that  for  any  of  these  propositions,  that  yoor  lordships 
should  think  fit  to  entertain  in  consultations,  jroor 
lordships  would  be  pleased  to  hear  them  debated 
before  jrourselves,  as  being  matters  of  greater  weight 
than  we  are  able  to  judge  of.  And  so  craving  joor 
lord^ips'pardmi  for  troubling  you  so  long,  ve  eon- 
mend  your  lordships  to  God's  goodneas. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  KING, 


TOCCHIVO 


MR.  SUTTON'S  ESTATE, 


May  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

I  FIND  it  a  positive  precept  of  the  old  law,  that 
there  should  be  no  sacrifice  without  salt:  the  moral 
whereof  besides  tbe  ceremony,  may  be,  that  God  is 
not  pleased  with  the  body  of  a  good  intention,  except 
it  be  seasoned  with  that  spiritual  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, as  it  be  not  easily  subject  to  be  corrupted  and 
perverted :  for  salt,  in  the  Scripture,  is  a  figure  both 
of  wisdom  and  lasting.  This  cometh  into  my  mind 
upon  this  act  of  Mr.  Sutton,  which  seemeth  to  me  as 
asacrificewithoatsalt;  havingthe  materials  of  agood 
intention,  but  not  powdered  with  any  such  ordinances 
and  institutions  as  may  preserve  the  same  from  turn- 
ing corrupt,  or  at  least  from  becoming  unsavory,  and  of 
little  use.  For  though  the  choice  of  the  feofiees  be 
of  the  best,  yet  neither  can  they  always  live  ;  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  work  itself,  in  the  vast  and  unfit 
proportions  thereof,  being  apt  to  provide  a  misem- 
ployment ;  it  is  no  diligence  of  theirs,  except  there  be 
a  digression  from  that  model,  that  can  excuse  it 
from  running  the  same  way  that  gifts  of  like  condi- 
tion have  heretofore  done.  For  to  design  the  Char- 
terhouse, a  building  fit  for  a  prince's  hAbitatioa,  for 
an  hospital,  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  give  in  alma 
a  rich  embroidered  cloak  to  a  beggar.  And  cer- 
tainly a  man  may  see  "  tanquam  quae  ocutia  cernim- 
tur,"  that  if  such  an  edifice,  with  six  thousand 
pounds  revenue,  be  erected  into  one  hospital,  it  will 
in  small  time  degenerate  to  be  made  a  preferment 
of  some  great  person  to  be  master,  and  he  to  take 
all  the  tweel^  and  the  poOT  to  be  stinted,  and  take 


but  the  crumbs ;  as  it  comes  to  pass  in  divers  hos- 
pitals of  this  realm,  which  have  but  the  names  of 
hospitals,  and  are  only  wealthy  benefices  in  reqiect 
of  the  mastership ;  but  the  poor,  which  is  the  prop* 
ter  quid,  little  relieved.  And  the  like  hath  been 
the  fortune  of  much  of  the  alms  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion in  their  great  foundations,  which  being  begun 
in  vain-glory  and  ostentation,  have  had  their  judg- 
ment upon  them,  to  end  in  corruption  and  abuse. 
This  meditation  hath  made  me  presnme  to  write 
these  few  lines  to  your  Majesty ;  being  no  better 
than  good  wishes,  which  your  Majesty's  great  wi^ 
dom  may  make  something  or  nothing  ot 

Wherein  I  desire  to  be  thus  understood,  that  if 
this  foundation,  such  as  it  is,  be  perfect  and  good  in 
law,  then  1  am  too  well  acquainted  with  your  Ma- 
jesty's disposition,  to  advise  any  course  of  power  or 
profit  that  is  not  grounded  upc»i  a  right :  nay  far- 
ther, if  the  deflects  be  soch  as  a  court  of  eqoity  may 
remedy  and  cure,  then  I  wish  that  as  Sl  Peter's 
shadow  did  cure  diseases,  so  the  very  shadow  of  a 
good  intentimt  may  core  deCects  of  th^  nature.  But 
if  there  be  a  right,  and  birthright  planted  in  the 
heir,  and  not  remediable  by  courts  of  eqoity,  and 
that  right  be  submitted  to  yoiur  Majes^,  whereby 
it  is  both  in  your  power  and  gmee  what  to  do;  then 
I  do  wish  that  this  rude  mass  and  chaos  of  a  good 
deed  were  directed  rather  to  a  solid  merit,  and  dur- 
able charily,  than  to  a  blase  of  glory,  that  will  but 
crackle  a  little  in  talk,  and  quickly  extinguish. 

And  this  may  be  done,  observing  the  species  irf 
Mr.  Sutton's  intent,  though  vaiying  in  individm: 
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for  it  appean  tiiat  he  hnd  in  notion  a  triple  good,  an 
Iioq;>ital,  and  a  school,  and  maintaining  of  a  preacher : 
which  individuab  refer  to  theae  three  general  heads; 
relief  of  poor,  advaseemcDt  of  learning,  and  propa- 
gati<Hi  of  religion.  Now  dm  if  I  shall  set  before 
your  Majesty,  in  eveiy  of  these  three  kindi^  what  it 
is  that  is  most  wanting  in  your  kingdom}  and  what  is 
like  to  be  the  most  fhiitftil  and  effectual  use  of  such 
a  beneficence,  nnd  least  like  to  be  perverted  i  that, 
I  think,  shall  be  no  ill  scope  of  my  labour,  how 
meanly  soever  perfonned  {  for  out  of  variety  repre- 
sented, election  may  be  best  grounded. 

Concerning  the  relief  of  the  poor;  I  hi^  some 
number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endowments, 
will  do  far  more  good  than  one  hospital  of  an  ex- 
orbitant greatness :  for  though  the  one  course  will 
be  the  more  seen,  yet  the  other  will  be  the  more 
felt.  For  if  your  Majesty  erect  many,  besides  the 
observing  the  ordinary  maxim,  "  Bonum,  quo  com- 
nnnius,  eo  melius,"  choice  may  be  made  of  those 
towns  and  placet  where  there  is  most  need,  and  ao 
the  remedy  may  be  distributed  aa  die  disease  is  di»< 
persed.  Again,  greatness  of  relief  aeeomnlatcd  in 
one  place,  doth  rsdher  invite  a  swarm  and  surcharge 
of  poor,  than  relieve  those  that  are  naturally  bred 
in  that  place ;  like  to  ill  tempered  medicines,  that 
dmw  more  humour  to  the  part  than  they  evacuate 
from  it  But  chiefly  T  rely  upon  the  reason  that  I 
touched  in  the  beghming,  that  in  these  great  hos- 
pitals the  revenues  will  draw  the  use,  and  not  the 
use  the  revenues ;  and  so,  through  the  mass  of  the 
wealth,  they  will  swiftly  tumble  down  to  a  misem- 
{dc^ment  And  if  any  man  say,  that  in  the  two  hos- 
latals  in  London  there  is  a  precedent  of  greatness 
eoncorring  with  good  employment;  let  him  con- 
sider that  those  hospitals  have  annual  governors, 
that  they  are  under  the  superior  care  and  {Kriicj  of 
such  a  ftate  aa  the  city  of  Lcndon;  and  ehtefly, 
that  their  revenues  consist  not  npon  certainties,  hut 
npoQ  casualtiet  and  free  gifty:  which  gifts  would 
be  withheld,  if  diey  appeared  once  to  be  perverted; 
so  as  it  keepeth  them  in  a  continual  good  behavioor 
and  aire  to  employ  them  aright,-  none  <rf  whieh 
points  do  match  with  the  present  case. 

The  next  consideration  may  be,  whether  this  in- 
tended hospital,  as  it  hath  a  more  ample  endowment 
than  other  hospitals  have,  should  not  likewise  work 
upon  a  better  subject  than  other  poor ;  as  that  it 
should  be  converted  to  the  relief  of  maimed  soldiers, 
decsyed  merchants,  householders  aged,  and  destitute 
churchmen,  and  the  like ;  whose  condition,  being  of 
a  better  sort  than  loose  people  and  beggars,  deserveth 
both  a  more  liberal  stipend  and  allowance,  and  some 
proper  place  of  relief  not  intermingled  or  coupled 
with  the  basest  sort  of  poor;  which  project,  though 
spedoos,  yet  in  my  judgment  will  not  answer  the 
desi^ment  in  the  even^  in  these  oor  times.  For 
certainly  few  men  in  any  vocation,  which  have  been 
aomebody,  and  bear  a  mind  somewhat  according  to 
the  conscience  and  remembrance  of  that  they  have 
been,  will  ever  descend  to  that  condition,  as  to  profess 
to  live  upon  alms,  and  to  become  a  corporation  of 
declared  beggars ;  but  rather  will  choose  to  live  ob- 
scurely, and  aa  it  were  to  hide  themselves  with  some 


private  friends :  so  that  die  end  <^  such  an  instita* 
tion  will  be,  that  it  will  make  the  place  a  receptacle 
of  the  worst,  tdlea^  and  moet  dissdnte  persons  of 
every  profession,  and  to  become  a  cell  of  loiterers, 
and  eaat  serving^men,  and  drunkards,  vidi  aeandal 
rather  than  fruit  to  the  commonwealth.  And  of  this 
kind  I  can  find  but  one  example  with  us,  which  is 
the  alma-knights  of  Windsor;  which  particular 
would  give  a  man  small  enconiagement  to  follow 
that  precedent. 

Therefore  the  best  effect  of  hospitals  is,  to  make 
the  kingdom,  if  it  were  possible,  capable  of  that  law, 
that  there  be  no  beggar  in  Israel ;  for  it  is  that 
kind  of  people  that  is  a  burden,  an  eye-sore,  a  scan- 
dal, and  a  seed  of  peril  and  tumult  in  the  state.  Bat 
chiefly  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  a  beneficence 
towatds  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  so  bestowed,  aa 
not  only  the  mere  and  naked  poor  should  be  sus- 
tained, bat  also,  that  the  honest  person  which  hath 
hard  meant  to  live,  upon  whom  the  pow  are  now 
charged,  should  be  in  tome  tort  eated :  for  that  were 
a  vtcrk  gentrally  acceptable  to  the  kingctom,  if  the 
public  hand  of  alms  might  spare  the  private  hand  of 
tax :  and  therefore,  of  all  other  employmenta  of  that 
kind,  I  ctnnmend  most  houses  of  retief  and  cmrection, 
which  are  mixt  hospitals ;  where  the  impotent 
person  is  relieved,  and  the  sturdy  beggar  buckled 
to  work ;  and  the  unable  person  abo  not  maintained 
to  be  idle,  which  is  ever  joined  with  drunkenness 
and  impurity,  but  is  sorted  with  such  works  as  he 
can  manage  and  perform  ;  and  where  the  uses  are 
not  distinguished,  as  in  other  hospitals;  whereof 
some  are  for  aged  and  impotent,  and  some  for  chil- 
dren, and  some  for  correctitm  of  vagabonds ;  but  are 
general  and  promiscuous :  so  that  they  may  take  off 
poor  of  every  sort  from  the  country  as  the  country 
Imeds  them;  and  thus  the  poor  themselves  tbaU 
find  die  provision,  and  other  pet^le  the  sweetness 
of  the  abatement  of  the  tax.  Now  if  it  be  olgeeted, 
that  houses  of  correetimi  in  all  placea  have  not  done 
the  good  expected,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in 
most  places  they  have  done  much  good,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
that  which  is  done  by  the  distracted  government  of 
justices  of  peace,  and  that  which  may  be  done  by  a 
settled  ordinance,  subject  to  a  regular  visitation,  as 
this  may  be.  And  besides,  the  want  hath  been 
commonly  in  houses  of  correction  of  a  competent 
and  certain  stock,  for  the  materials  of  the  labonr, 
which  in  this  case  may  be  likewise  supplied. 

Concerning  the  advancement  of  learning,  I  do 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  of  your  kingdom :  That  for  grammar 
schools  there  are  already  too  many,  and  therefore 
no  providence  to  add  where  there  is  excess :  for  the 
great  number  of  schools  which  are  in  your  high- 
nes^s  realm,  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth  cause 
likewise  an  overflow ;  both  of  them  inconvenient, 
and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For  by  means  thereof 
they  flnd  want  in  the  country  and  towns,  both  of 
servants  for  husbandry,  and  apprentices  for  trade : 
and  on  the  other  side,  there  being  more  scholars 
bred,  than  the  state  can  prefer  and  emplc^  j  and  the 
active  part  of  that  life  not  bearing  a  proportion  to 
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the  preparatiTe,  it  mast  needs  fall  out,  that  many 
persons  will  be  bred  unfit  for  other  yocations,  and 
unprofitable  for  that  in  whicli  they  are  brooght  np ; 
vfaich  fills  the  realm  full  of  indigent,  idle,  and  wanton 
people,  which  are  bat  **  materia  renun  noTarum." 

Therefore,  in  this  point,  1  wish  Mr.  Sutton's  {in- 
tention were  exalted  a  degree;  that  that  which 
he  meant  for  teachers  of  childreD,  your  Majesty 
should  make  for  teachers  of  men  j  wherein  it  bath 
been  my  ancient  opinion  and  obserraticm,  that  in 
the  universities  of  this  realm,  which  E  take  to  be  of 
the  best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there  is 
nothing  more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing  state 
of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
salaries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions.  In  which 
point,  as  your  Majesty's  boun^  already  hath  made 
a  beginning,  so  this  occasion  is  offered  of  God  to 
make  a  proceeding.  Surely  readers  in  the  chair 
are  as  parents  in  sciences,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  a 
conditicHi  not  inferior  to  their  children  that  embrace 
the  practical  part;  else  no  man  will  sit  longer  in 
the  chair,  than  till  be  can  walk  to  a  better  prefer- 
ment :  and  it  will  come  to  pass  as  Virgil  saith, 

"  Ut  patnun  invalidi  refetant  j^ania  nati." 

For  if  the  principal  readers,  through  tfae  meanness 
of  Uieir  entertainment,  be  but  men  of  superficial 
learning,  and  that  they  shall  take  their  place  but  in 
passage,  it  will  make  the  mass  of  sciences  want  the 
chief  and  solid  dimension,  which  is  depth  ;  and  to 
becmne  but  pretty  and  compendious  habits  of  practice. 
Therefore  1  could  wish  that  in  both  the  universities, 
the  lectures  as  well  of  the  three  professions,  diviniQr, 
law,  and  physic;  as  of  the  three  heads  of  science, 
philosophy,  arts  of  speech,  and  the  mathematics ; 
were  raised  in  their  pensions  unto  100/.  per  annum 
apiece  :  which  though  it  be  not  near  so.  great  as 
they  are  in  some  other  places,  where  the  greatness 
of  the  reward  doth  whistle  for  the  ablest  men  out  of 
all  foreign  parts  to  supply  the  chair  ;  yet  it  may  be 
a  portion  to  content  a  worthy  and  able  man  ;  if  he 
be  likewise  contemplative  in  nature,  as  those  spirits 
are  that  are  fittest  for  lectures.  Thus  may  learning 
in  your  Ungdom  he  advanced  to  a  ftrther  height ; 
learning,  I  say,  which  under  your  Majesty,  the 


most  learned  of  kings,  may  claim  some  degree  of 
elevation. 

Concerning  propagation  of  religion,  I  shall  in  fev 
words  set  before  your  Majesty  three  propositions; 
none  of  them  devices  of  mine  own,  otherwise  than 
that  I  ever  approved  them ;  two  of  which  have  beeo 
in  agitation  of  speech,  and  the  Hmd  acted. 

The  first  is  a  college  for  controveraies,  wherebjr 
we  shall  not  still  proceed  single^  bnt  ahall,  as  it 
were,  double  our  files  j  which  eertsinlj  will  be  found 
in  the  encounter. 

The  second  is  a  receipt,  I  tike  not  the  word  semi- 
nary, in  respect  of  the  vain  vows,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, and  other  things  tending  to  the  pertarbation 
of  states,  involved  in  that  term,  for  converts  to  the 
reformed  religion,  either  of  youth  or  otherwise ;  (or 
I  doubt  not  but  there  are  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  the  papist,  many  whose  hearts  are 
touched  with  a  sense  of  those  corruptions^  and  sn 
acknowledgment  of  a  better  way ;  which  grace  il 
many  times  smothered  and  choked,  through  a  woricDf 
consideralimt  of  necessity  and  want ;  men  not  know- 
ing where  to  have  succour  and  refuge.  This  Kke- 
wise  I  htAA  a  work  of  great  piety,  and  a  work  of 
great  consequenee  j  that  we  also  may  be  wise  io  oor 
generation;  and  that  the  watchful  and  silent  night 
may  be  used  as  well  for  sowing  of  good  seed,  u 
of  tares. 

The  third  is,  the  imitation  of  a  memorable  nod 
religious  act  of  queen  Elisabeth  ;  who  finding  a  part 
of  Lancashire  to  be  extremely  backward  in  religion, 
and  the  benefices  swallowed  up  in  impropriationt, 
did,  by  decree  in  the  duchy,  erect  four  stipendt  of 
100/.  per  annum  apiece  for  preachers  well  chosen 
to  help  the  harvest,  which  have  done  a  great  dnl 
of  good  in  the  parts  where  they  have  laboured.  Nei- 
ther do  there  want  other  comers  in  the  realm,  thit 
would  require  for  a  time  the  like  extraordinary  help. 

Thus  have  1  briefly  delivered  unto  your  Majeiif 
mine  c^nirni  tooehing  the  emplc^ment  of  this  cha- 
rity I  whereby  that  mass  of  wealth,  which  was  is 
the  owner  little  better  than  a  stack  or  heap  of  mad, 
may  be  spread  over  your  kingdmn  to  many  frdtfol 
purposes ;  your  Majesty  planting  and  watering,  snd 
God  giving  the  increase. 
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A  SPEECH 

DBLIVBBBD  BY  THB  KINO'S  ATTOBNBT 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

IN  THE  LOWER  HOUSE, 

WaiH  Tn  HDDIB  WAB  IN  SMAT  BEAT,  AND  MDOH  TSODBLBD  ABOUT  TUB  UNDBRTAKBItS  ; 

WHICH  WERE  THOUORT  TO  BE  SOME  ABLE  AND  FORWARD  OENTLEHEN  i  WHO.  TO  INGRATIATE  THEUSELVES 
WrTH  THB  KIMO,  WERE  SAID  TO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN.  THAT  THE  KINO^  BUSINESS  SHOULD  PASS  IN  THAT 

HOUSE  AS  HIS  MAJESTY  COULD  WISH. 

[in  TBS  fABLIAMBCT  12  JACOBL] 


Mb.  Speaker, 

I  HATS  been  hitherto  dient  in  tbie  matter  of 
imdertakiDg,  wherein,  as  I  percem,  the  house  is 
nncfa  enwrapped. 

Fint,  becaote,  to  be  pbin  with  yon,  I  did  not 
well  understand  what  it  meant,  or  what  it  was ;  and 
I  do  not  love  to  offer  at  that,  that  I  do  not  throughly 
conceive.  That  private  men  should  undertake  for 
the  comofionB  of  England !  why,  a  man  might  ae 
well  nndertake  for  the  four  elements.  It  is  a  thing 
so  giddy,  and  so  vast,  as  cannot  enter  into  the  brain 
of  a  sober  man :  and  especially  in  a  new  parlia- 
ment ;  when  it  was  impossible  to  know  who  should 
be  of  the  parliament :  and  when  all  men,  that  know 
never  so  little  the  constitution  of  this  house,  do 
know  it  to  be  BO  open  to  reason,  as  men  do  not 
know  when  they  enter  into  these  doors  what  mind 
themselves  will  be  of,  until  they  hear  things  argued 
wd  debated.  Mnch  leas  can  any  man  nuke  a 
poliey  of  assurance,  what  ship  shall  come  safe  home 
into  die  harbour  in  these  seaa.  I  had  heard  of 
nndertakiiigs  in  several  kinds.  There  were  under- 
takers for  the  plantatims  of  Derry  and  Colerane  in 
Ireland,  the  better  to  command  and  bridle  those 
parts.  There  were,  not  long  ago,  some  undertakers 
for  the  north-west  passage :  and  now  there  are  some 
undertakers  for  the  project  of  dyed  and  dressed 
cloths;  and,  in  short,  every  novelty  useth  to  be 
strengthened  and  made  good  by  a  kind  of  under- 
taking :  but  for  the  ancient  parliament  of  England, 
which  moves  in  a  certain  manner  and  sphere,  to  be 
undertaken,  it  passes  my  reach  to  conceive  what  it 
should  be.  Must  we  be  all  dyed  and  dressed,  and 
no  pure  whites  amongst  us  ?  Or  must  there  be  a  new 
passage  found  for  the  king's  business  by  a  point  of 
the  emipass  that  was  never  sailed  by  before  ?  Or 
most  there  be  some  forts  built  in  this  house  that 
msy  eonmand  and  contain  the  rest  P  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  but  two  forts  in  this  house  which  the  king 
ever  hath ;  the  fort  of  affection,  and  the  fort  of  rea- 
wn :  the  one  commands  the  hearty  and  the  other 
commands  the  heads  i  and  others  I  know  none.  I 
think  &aop  was  a  wise  man  that  described  the 
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nature  of  a  fly  that  sat  upon  the  spoke  of  a  chari(A 
wheel,  and  said  to  herself  '*  What  a  dust  do  I 
raise  P"  So,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  all  this  dust 
is  raised  hy  light  ramoncs  and  buizes,  and  not 
upon  any  solid  ground. 

The  second  reason  that  made  me  silent  was,  be- 
cause this  suspicion  and  rumour  of  undertaking 
settles  upon  no  person  certain.  It  is  like  the  birds 
of  Paradise  that  they  have  in  the  Indies,  that  have 
no  feet;  and  therefore  they  never  light  upon  any 
place,  but  the  wind  carries  them  away :  and  such  a 
thing  do  I  take  this  rumour  to  be. 

And  lastly,  when  that  the  king  had  in  his  two 
several  speeches  freed  us  from  the  main  of  our  fears, 
in  afhrming  directly  that  there  was  no  undertaking 
to  him ;  and  that  he  would  have  taken  it  to  be  no 
less  derogation  to  his  own  majesty  than  to  our 
merits,  to  have  the  acts  of  his  people  transferred  to 
particular  persons ;  that  did  quiet  me  thifs  far,  that 
these  vapours  were  not  gone  up  to  the  head,  how- 
soever they  might  glow  and  eatuate  in  the  body. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  perceive  that  this  cloud  still 
hangs  over  the  house,  and  that  it  may  do  hurt,  as 
well  in  fame  abroad  as  in  the  king's  ear,  I  resolved 
with  myself  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest  voice  in 
this  house,  to  counsel  you  what  I  think  to  be  for 
the  best. 

Wherein  first,  I  will  speak  plainly  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  accident  of  this  bruit  and 
opinion  of  undertaking,  towards  particulars,  towards 
the  house,  towards  the  king,  and  towards  the  people. 

Secondly,  I  will  tell  you,  in  mine  opinion,  what 
undertaking  is  tolerable,  and  how  far  it  may  be  jus- 
tified with  a  good  mind;  and  on  the  other  side,  this 
same  ripping  up  of  the  question  of  undertakers,  how 
far  it  may  proceed  from  a  good  mtnd,  and  in  what 
kind  it  may  be  thought  malicious  and  dangerous. 

Thirdly,  I  will  give  yon  my  poor  advice,  what 
means  there  are  .to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of 
undertaking;  not  falling  for  the  present  upon  a  pre- 
cise opinion,  but  breaking  it,  how  many  ways  there 
be  by  which  you  may  get  out  of  it,  and  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  a  debate  at  the  committee. 

And  lastly,  I  will  advise  yon  how  things  are  to 
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be  handled  at  the  committee,  to  avoid  diatractioii 
and  loss  of  time. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  can  sajr  to  you  but  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  Si  invicem  mordetis,  ab  invicem 
consumemini;"  if  ye  ft-et  and  gall  one  another's 
reputation,  the  end  will  be,  that  every  man  shall  go 
hence,  like  coin  cried  down,  of  less  price  than  he 
came  hither.  If  some  shall  be  thought  to  fawn 
upon  the  king's  business  openly,  and  others  to  cross 
it  secretly,  some  shall  be  thought  practisers  that 
would  pluck  the  cards,  and  others  shall  be  thought 
papists  that  would  shuffle  the  cards ;  what  a  misery 
>is  this,  that  we  should  come  together  to  fool  one 
another,  instead  of  procuring  the  public  good  I 

And  this  ends  not  in  particulars,  but  wilt  make 
the  whole  house  contemptible:  for  now  I  hear  men 
say,  that  this  question  of  undertaking  is.  the  pre- 
dominant matter  of  this  house.  So  tlwt  we  are  now 
according  to  the  parable  of  Jotham  in  the  case  of 
the  trees  of  the  forest  that  when  question  was, 
"Whether  the  vine  should  reign  over  them  P  that 
might  not  be :  and  whether  the  olive  should  reign 
over  themP  that  might  not  be:  but  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  bramble  to  reign  over  us.  For  it  seems 
that  (he  good  vine  of  the  king's  graces,  that  is  not 
so  much  ^n  esteem;  and  the  good  oil,  whereby  we 
should  salve  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  estate  and 
crown,  that  is  laid  aside  too ;  and  this  bramble  of 
contention  and  emulation,  this  Abimelecb,  which, 
as  was  truly  said  by  an  understanding  gentleman,  is 
u  bastard,  for  every  fame  that  wants  a  head,  is  filius 
popuU,  this  must  reign  and  rule  amongst  ns. 

Then  for  the  king,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite, 
ex  diametro,  to  his  ends  and  hopes,  than  this :  for 
yon  have  heard  him  profess  like  a  king,  and  like  a 
gracious  king,  that  he  doth  not  so  much  respect 
his  preMnt  supply,  as  this  demonstration  that  the 
people's  hearts  are  more  knit  to  him  than  before. 
Now  then  if  the  iasoe  shall  be  this,  that  whatsoever 
shall  be  done  for  him  shall  be  thought  to  be  done 
bat  hy  a  number  of  persons  that  shall  be  laboured 
and  packed;  this  will  rather  be  a  sign  of  diffidence 
and  alienation,  than  of  a  natural  benevolence  and 
affection  in  his  people  at  home ;  and  mther  matter  of 
disreputation,  than  of  honour  abroad.  So  that,  to  speak 
plainly  to  you,  the  king  were  better  call  for  a  new 
pair  of  cards,  than  play  upon  these  if  they  be  packed. 

And  then  for  the  people,  it  is  my  manner  ever  to 
look  as  welt  beyond  a  parliament  as  upon  a  parlia- 
ment; and  if  they  abroad  shall  think  themselves 
betrayed  by  those  that  are  their  deputies  and  attor- 
neys here,  it  is  true  we  may  bind  them  and  conclude 
them,  but  it  will  be  with  such  murmur  and  insatis- 
f^on  as  I  would  be  loth  to  see. 

These  things  might  be  diasembled,  ahd  so  Aings 
left  to  bleed  inwarch ;  bat  that  is  not  the  way  to 
cure  them.  And  therefore  I  have  searched  the  sore, 
in  hofte  that  you  will  endeavour  the  medicine. 

But  this  to  do  more  throughly,  I  must  proceed  to 
my  second  part,  to  tell  you  clearly  and  distinctly 
what  is  to  be  set  on  the  right  hand,  and  what  on 
the  left,  in  this  business. 

First,  if  any  man  hath  done  good  offices  to  advise 
the  king  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to,  increase  the 


good  affections  and  emfidence  of  hit  H^eaty  towards 
his  people  { I  say,  that  soeh  person  doA  rather  merit 
well,  than  commit  any  error.  May  forther,  if  any 
man  hath,  out  of  his  own  good  mind,  given  an  c^inion 
toaehing  the  mind  of  the  paiiiament  in  general] 
how  it  is  probable  they  are  like  to  be  found,  and 
that  they  will  have  a  due  feeling  of  the  king's 
wants,  and  will  not  deal  drily  or  illiberally  with 
him ;  this  man,  that  doth  but  think  of  other  men's 
minds  as  he  finds  his  own,  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
Nay  farther,  if  any  man  hath  coupled  this  with 
good  wishes  and  propositions,  that  the  king  do  ccnn- 
fort  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  testify  his  own 
love  to  them,  by  filing  off  the  harshness  of  his  pre- 
rogative, retaining  the  substance  and  strength ;  and 
to  that  purpose,  hke  the  good  housekeeper  in  die 
Scripture,  that  brought  forth  old  store  and  new, 
hath  revcdved  ibe  petitions  and  propositions  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  added  new )  I  say,  this  man 
hath  town  good  seed ;  and  he  that  shall  draw  him 
into  envy  for  it,  sows  tares.  Urns  much  of  the  right 
hand.  But  on  die  other  side,  if  any  shall  mediately 
or  immediately  infhse  into  his  Majesty,  or  to  others, 
that  the  parliament  is,  as  Calo  said  of  the  Romans, 
"  like  sheep,  that  a  man  were  better  drive  a  flock 
of  them  than  one  of  them :"  and  however  they  may 
be  wise  men  severally,  yet  in  this  assembly  they 
are  guided  by  some  few,  which  if  they  be  made  and 
assured,  the  rest  will  easily  follow ;  this  is  a  plain 
robbery  of  the  king  of  honour,  and  his  subjects  of 
thanks,  and  it  is  to  make  the  pariiament  vile  and 
servile  in  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  I  count 
it  no  better  than  a  supplanting  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.  Again,  if  a  roan  shall  make  this  impres- 
si«i,  that  it  shall  be  enough  for  the  king  to  send  as 
some  things  of  show  that  may  serve  fbr  ecdonr^  and 
let  some  eloquent  tales  be  loii.  of  them,  and  that  will 
serve  ad  faciendum  populam ;  any  such  person  will 
find  that  this  house  can  well  skill  of  fobe  lighfs,  and 
that  it  is  no  wooing  tokens,  but  the  tme  love  alnady 
planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  subjects,  that  will  make 
them  do  for  the  king.  And  this  is  my  opinion 
touching  those  that  may  have  persuaded  a  pariia- 
ment. Take  it  on  the  other  side,  for  I  mean  in  all 
things  to  deal  plainly,  if  any  man  hath  been  diffi- 
dent touching  the  call  of  a  parliament,  thinking  that 
the  best  means  were,  first  for  the  king  to  make  his 
utmost  trial  to  subsist  of  himself,  and  his  own 
means ;  I  say,  an  htmest  and  Mthful  heart  might 
consent  to  that  opinitm,  and  the  event,  it  seems,  doth 
not  greatly  discredit  it  hitherto.  Again,  if  any  man 
shall  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  particn- 
lar  party  that  can  bind  the  house ;  nor  that  it  is  not 
shows  or  colours  can  i^ease  the  hoose ;  I  sa^,  Aat 
man,  though  his  speech  tend  to  discooragement,  yet 
it  is  coupled  with  providence.  Bat,  1^  your  leave, 
if  any  man,  ainee  the  parliament  was  called,  or 
when  it  was  in  speech,  shall  have  laid  plots  to  cross 
the  good  win  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  by  poa- 
sessing  them  that  a  few  shall  have  the  thanks,  and 
that  they  are,  as  it  were,  bought  and  sold,  and  be- 
trayed; and  that  that  which  the  king  offers  them 
are  but  baits  prepared  by  particular  persona;  or  have 
raised  mmoiirs  that  it  is  a  packed  parliament ;  to 
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the  end  nothlag  may  be  done,  but  that  the  pailta- 
ment  may  be  diudTed.  as  gamesters  nsed  to  eaU 
for  new  cards,  when  Aey  mistruBt  a  pack  :  I  my, 
Aese  are  engines  and  device^  naugh^  malign,  and 
•editioas. 

Now  for  the  remedy  i  I  diall  rather  break  the 
matter,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  than  advise 
positively.  I  know  but  three  ways.  Some  mes- 
sage of  declaration  to  the  king ;  aome  entry  or 
proteststion  amongst  ourselves;  or  .aome  strict  and 
punctual  examination.  As  for  the  last  of  these,  I 
assore  yon  I  am  not  against  it,  if  I  coold  tell  where 
to  begin,  or  where  to  end.  For  certainly  I  have 
often  seen  it,  that  things  when  they  are  in  smother 
tronble  more  than  when  they  break  out.  Smoke 
blinds  the  eyes,  but  when  it  blazeth  forth  into  flame 
it  gives  light  to  the  eyes.  But  then  if  you  fall  to 
an  esunination,  some  person  must  be  charged,  some 
matter  most  be  charged }  and  the  manner  of  that 
matter  most  be  likewise  charged;  finr  it  may  be  in 
a  good  fiiafaion,  and  it  may  be  in  a  bad,  in  aa  mneh 
difference  aa  between  black  and  white :  and  then 
how  fiumen  will  ingenuously  confess,  how  fiir  they 
will  politicly  deny,  and  what  we  can  make  and 
gather  npon  their  confession,  and  how  we  shall 
prove  against  their  denial ;  it  is  an  endless  pece  of 
work,  and  I  doubt  that  we  shall  grow  weary  of  it 

For  a  message  to  the  king,  it  i^  the  course  I  like 
best,  so  it  be  carefully  and  considerately  handled : 
for  if  we  shall  represent  to  the  king  the  natnre  of 
this  body  as  it  is,  without  the  veils  and  shadows 
that  have  been  cast  upon  it,  I  think  we  shall  do  him 
hoDoni^  and  oorselves  right 

For  any  thing  that  Ja  to  be  dme  amongst  our- 


selves J  do  not  see  much  gained  by  il;  because  it 
goes  no  ferther  than  ourselves;  yet  if  any  thing  can 
be  wisely  conceived  to  that  end,  I  shall  not  be 
against  it ;  but  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is  fittest  to 
be,  rather  that  the  house  conceives  that  all  this  is' 
bat  a  miannderstanding,  than  to  take  knowledge 
that  there  is  indeed  a  just  ground,  and  then  to  seek, 
by  a  protestation,  to  give  it  a  remedy.  For  pro- 
testations, and  professions,  and  apologies,  I  never 
found  them,  very  fortunate  ;  but  they  rather  increase 
suspicion  than  clear  it. 

"Why  then  the  last  part  is,  that  these  things  be 
handled  at  the  committee  seriously  and  temperately  ; 
wherein  I  wish  that  these  four  degrees  of  questions 
were  handled  in  order. 

First,  whether  we  shall  do  any  thing  at  all  in  it, 
or  pass  by  it,  and  let  it  sleep  P 

Secondly,  whether  we  shall  enter  into  a  particular 
examination  of  it  P 

Thirdly,  whether  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
some  entry  or  protestation  among  ourselves  P 

And  fburthly,  whether  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
message  to  the  king ;  and  what  P 

Thns  I  have  told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it 
had  been  more  safe  and  politic  to  have  been  silent ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  honest  and  loving  to  speak. 
The  old  verse  is,  Nam  nulli  tacaisse  nocet,  nocet 
esse  locutum.  But  by  yonr  leave,  David  saith,  Silui 
a  bonis,  et  dolor  mens  renovatua  est.  When  a  man 
speaketh,  he  may  be  wounded  by  others  ;  but  if  he 
holds  his  peace  from  good  things  he  wounds  himself. 
So  I  have  done  my  part,  and  leave  it  to  yon  to  do 
that  which  you  ahall  judge  to  be  the  best. 


HIS  LORDSHIP'S  SPEECH 

IN  THE  PASLIAMICNT, 

BEINQ  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 

TO 

THE  SPEAKER'S  EXCUSE. 


Mb.  Serjeant  Richakdsov, 

Tn  king  hadi  heard  and  observed  yonr  grave 
and  decent  qpeeeh,  tending  to  the  excuse  and  dis- 
ablement of  yourself  for  the  place  of  Speaker.  In 
answer  whereof,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to 
say  to  you,  that  he  doth  in  no  sort  admit  of  the  same. 

First,  Because  if  the  party's  own  judgment  should 
be  admitted  in  case  of  elections,  touching  himself, 
it  would  follow,  that  the  most  confident  and  over- 
weening persons  would  be  received ;  and  the  moat 
considmte  men,  and  those  that  understand  them- 
•elves  bea^  would  be  rpjected, 
3  K  3 


Secondly,  His  Majesty  doth  so  moch  rely  upon 
the  wisdoms  and  discretions  of  those  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  have  choaen  you  with  an  unani- 
mons  conaent,  that  his  Majesty  thinks  not  good  to 
swerve  from  their  opinion  in  that  wherein  them- 
aelves  are  principally  interested. 

Thirdly,  You  have  disabled  yourself  in  so  good 
and  decent  a  fashion,  as  the  manner  of  your  speech 
h^th  destroyed  the  matter  of  it 

And  therefore  the  king  doth  allow  of  the  elee- 
tim,  and  admit  yon  for  speaker. 
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TO  THE  SPEAK£R*S  ORATION. 
Mr.  Speaksb, 

The  king  hath  heard  and  observed  your  eloquent 
discourse,  containing  much  good  matter,  and  much 
good  will:  wherein  joa  mast  expect  from  me  such 
an  answer  only  as  is  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and 
compassed  hy  due  respect  of  time. 

I  may  divide  that  which  you  have  said  into  four 
parts. 

The  first  was  a  commendatioii,  or  laadative  of 
monarchy. 

The  second  was  indeed  a  large  field,  containing 
a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  liis  Majesty's  bene- 
fits, attributes,  and  acts  of  government. 

The  third  was  some  passages  touching  the  insti- 
tution and  use  of  parliaments. 

The  fourth  and  last  was  certain  petitions  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  house  and  yourself. 

For  your  commendation  of  monarchy,  and  pre- 
ferring it  before  other  estates,  it  needs  no  answer: 
the  schools  may  dispute  it;  but  time  hath  tried  it, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  the  best.  Other  states  have 
enrious  frames  soon  put  out  of  order:  and  they  that 
are  made  fit  to  last^  are  not  eommoidy  fit  to  grow 
or  spread :  and  contrariwise  those  that  are  made  fit 
to  spread  and  enlarge,  are  net  fit  to  continue  and 
endure.  But  monarchy  is  like  a  work  of  nature, 
well  composed  both  to  grow  and  continue.  From 
this  I  pass. 

For  the  second  part  of  your  speech,  wherein  you 
did  with  no  less  truth  than  affection  acknowledge  the 
great  felicity  which  we  enjoy  by  his  Majesty's  reign 
and  government,  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me 
to  say  unto  you,  that  praises  and  thanksgivings  he 
knoweth  to  be  the  true  oblations  of  hearts  and  loving 
ftfiections :  but  that  which  yon  offer  bim  he  wiU 
join  with  you,  in  offering  it  up  to  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  good)  who  knoweth  also  the  upright 
ness  of  his  heart;  who  he  hopeth  will  continue  and 
increase  his  Uessings  both  upon  himself  and  poste- 
rity, and  likewise  upon  bis  kingdoms  and  the 
generations  of  them. 

But  I  for  my  part  must  say  unto  you,  as  the  6re- 
cian  orator  said  long  since  in  the  like  case  :  "  Solus 
dignus  harum  rerum  laudator  tempus;"  Time  is  the 
only  coraraender  and  encomiastic  worthy  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  government. 

Why  lime?  For  that  in  the  revolution  of  so  many 
years  and  ages,  as  have  passed  over  this  kingdom, 
notwithstanding,  many  noble  and  excellent  effects 
were  never  produced  until  his  Majesty's  days,  but 
have  been  reserved  as  proper  and  peculiar  unto  them. 

And  because  this  is  no  part  of  a  panegyric,  but 
merely  story,  and  that  they  be  so  many  articles  of 
honour  fit  to  be  recorded,  I  will  only  mention  them, 
extracting  part  of  them  out  of  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  said ;  they  be  in  number  eight 

First,  His  Majesty  is  the  first,  as  you  noted  it 
well,  that  hath  laid  lapis  angularis,  the  corner-stmie 
of  these  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  taken  away  the  wall  of  separation: 
whereby  his  Majesty  is  become  the  monarch  of  rtie 
most  puissant  and  military  nations  of  the  world ; 


and,  if  one  of  the  ancient  wise  men  was  not  deceiv- 
ed, iron  commands  gold. 

Secondly,  The  plantation  and  reduction  to  civility 
of  Ireland,  the  second  island  of  the  ocean  Atlantic, 
did  by  God's  providence  wait  for  his  Majesty's 
times  i  being  a,  work  resembling  indeed  the  works 
of  the  ancient  heroes :  no  new  piece  of  that  kind  in 
modem  times. 

Thirdly,  This  kingdom  now  first  in  hia  Majesty's 
times  hath  gotten  a  lot  or  portion  in  the  new  worid 
by  the  plantation  of  Virginia  and  the  Summer 
Islands.  And  certainly  it  is  with  the  kingdoms  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  sometimes 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed  proves  a  great  tree.  Who 
can  tell  ? 

Fourthly,  His  Majesty  hath  made  that  truth 
which  was  before  titulary,  in  that  he  hath  verified 
the  style  of  Defender  of  the  Faith :  wherein  his 
Majesty's  pen  hath  been  so  happy,  as  though  the 
deaf  adder  will  not  hear,  yet  he  is  charmed  that  he 
does  not  hiss.  I  mean  in  the  graver  sort  of  those 
that  have  answered  his  Majesty's  writings. 

Fifthly,  It  is  most  certam,  that  since  the  conquest 
ye  cannot  assign  twenty  years,  which  ia  the  time 
that  his  Majesty's  reign  now  draws  fiist  upon,  of  in- 
ward and  outward  peace.  Insomuch,  as  the  time  of 
qneen  Elisabeth,  of  happy  memory,  and  always 
magnified  for  a  peaceable  reign,  was  neverthelns 
interrupted  the  first  twenty  years  with  a  rebellion 
in  England ;  and  both  first  and  last  twenty  yean 
with  rebellions  in  Ireland.  And  yet  1  know,  that 
his  Majesty  will  make  good  both  his  words,  as  well 
that  of  "  Nemo  me  lacesstt  impune,"  as  that  other 
of  "  Beati  pacific!." 

Sixthly,  That  true  and  primitive  office  of  kings, 
which  is,  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  to  judge  the  peo^e, 
was  never  performed  in  like  perfection  by  any  of 
the  king's  prt^enitors :  whereby  his  Majesty  hath 
showed  himself  to  be  lex  loquens,  and  to  sit  upon  the 
throne,  n<rt  as  a  dumb  statue,  but  asa  speaking  oracle. 

Seventhly,  For  his  Majesty's  mercy,  as  yon  noted 
it  well,  show  me  a  time  wherein  a  king  of  this 
realm  hath  reigned  almost  twenty  years,  as  1  said, 
in  his  white  robes  without  the  Uood  of  any  peer  of 
this  kingdom :  the  axe  turned  once  or  twice  towards 
a  peer,  but  never  struck. 

Lastly,  The  flourishing  of  arts  and  sciences  re- 
created by  bis  Majesty's  countenance  and  bounty, 
was  never  in  that  height,  especially  that  art  of  arts, 
divinity  j  for  that  we  may  truly  to  God's  great  glory 
confess,  (bat  since  the  primitive  times,  there  were 
never  so  many  stars,  for  so  the  Scripture  callelh 
them,  in  that  firmament 

These  tilings,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  partly  chosen 
out  of  your  heap,  and  are  so  fHr  from  being  vulgar, 
as  they  are  hi  eflTect  aingnlar  and  proper  to  his 
Mi^es^  and  his  times.  So  that  I  have  made  good, 
as  I  lake  it,  my  first  assertimi :  that  the  mly  worthy 
eommender  of  his  Majesty  is  time ;  which  hath  so 
set  off  his  Majesty's  merits  1^  the  shadow  of  com* 
pariaon,  as  it  passeth  the  lustre  or  commendation  ai 
WMrds. 

How  (hen  sh^  I  conclude?  Shall  I  say.  *•  O 
fortnnatos  nimium  sua  at  bona  .norini  P"  No,  for  I 
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see  ye  are  huppy  in  enjoying-  them,  and  happy 
agnin  in  knowing  them.  But  I  will  conclude  this 
part  with  that  saying,  turned  to  the  right  hand: 
**  Si  gratum  dizeris,  omnia  dixeria."  Yoor  grati- 
tode  contains  in  a  word  all  that  I  can  say  to  yon 
touching  tfiis  parliament. 

Touching  the  third  pmnt  of  your  speech,  concem- 
ing  parliaments,  I  shall  need  to  say  little  :  for  there 
was  nerer  that  honour  dtme  to  the  institution  of 
parliament,  that  his  Majesty  did  it  in  his  last  speech, 
making  it  in  effect  the  perfection  of  monarchy ;  for 
that  although  monarchy  was  the  more  ancient,  and 
be  independent,  yet  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
parliament  it  is  the  stronger  and  the  sorer  built 

And  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  point : 
but  as  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  well  note,  that  when 
the  king  sits  in  parliament,  and  his  prelates,  peers, 
and  commons  attend  him,  he  is  in  the  exnltation  of 
his  orb ;  so  I  wish  things  may  be  so  carried,  that  he 
may  be  then  in  greatest  sereni^  and  benignity  of 
aspect;  shining  upon  his  people  both  in  glory  and 
grace.  Now  yon  know  well,  tiiat  the  shining  of  the 
son  tnt  npon  the  ground,  wherel^  all  things  exhila- 
rate and  do  fructify,  is  either  hmdered  by  clouds  above 
or  mists  below ;  perhaps  by  brambles  and  briers  that 
grow  npon  the  ground  itself.  All  which  I  hope  at 
this  time  will  be  dispelled  and  removed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  your  speech,  con- 
cerning the  petitions:  but  before  I  deliver  his  Ma- 
jesty's answer  respectively  in  particular,  I  am  to 
apeak  to  yon  some  few  words  in  general ;  wherein, 
in  effect,  1  shall  but  glean,  his  Majesty  having  so 
excellently  and  fully  expressed  himself. 

For  that,  that  can  be  spoken  pertinently,  must  be 
either  touching  the  subject  or  matter  of  parliament 
business :  or  of  the  manner  and  carriage  of  the  same ; 
or  lastly  of  the  time,  and  the  faasbanding  and  mar- 
shalling of  time. 

For  the  matters  to  be  handled  in  pailiament,  they 
are  either  of  chnrch,  state,  laws,  or  grievances. 

For  the  first  two,  concerning  church  or  state,  ye 
have  heard  the  king  himself  speak  ;  and  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  Who  is  he  that  in  such  things 
shall  come  after  the  kingP"  For  the  other  two,  I 
shall  say  somewhat,  but  very  shortly. 

For  laws,  they  are  things  proper  for  your  own 
element ;  and  therefore  therein  ye  are  rather  to  lead 
than  to  be  led.  Only  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  two  things ;  the  one,  that  ye  do  not  multiply 
or  accumulate  laws  more  than  ye  need.  There  is  a 
wise  and  learned  civilian  that  applies  the  curse  of 
the  prophet,  "Pluet  super  eos  laqneos,"  to  multi- 
plicity of  laws :  for  they  do  but  insnare  and  entangle 
the  people.  I  wish  rather,  that  ye  should  either 
revive  good  laws  that  are  &Ilen  and  discontinned, 
or  provide  agunst  the  alack  execntion  of  laws  which 
are  already  in  force  i  or  meet  with  the  subtile  eva- 
sions from  laws  which  time  and  craft  hath  under- 
mined, than  to  make  novas  creatnras  legtim,  laws 
upon  a  new  mould. 

The  other  point,  touching  laws,  is,  that  ye  busy 
not  yourselves  too  much  in  private  bills,  except  it 
be  in  cases  wherein  the  help  and  arm  of  ordinary 
justice  i«  too  diort. 


For  grievances,  his  Majesty  hath  with  great 
grace  and  benignity  opened  himself.  Nevertheless, 
the  limitations,  which  may  make  up  your  grievances 
not  to  beat  the  air  only,  but  to  sort  to  a  desired 
effiwt,  are  principally  two.  The  one,  to  use  his 
Majesty's  term,  that  ye  do  not  hunt  after  grievances, 
such  as  may  seem  rather  to  be  stirred  here  when 
ye  are  met,  than  to  have  sprung  from  th  desires  of 
the  country :  ye  are  to  represent  the  people;  ye  are 
not  to  personate  them. 

Th6  other,  that  ye  do  not  heap  up  grievances,  as 
if  numbers  should  make  a  show  where  the  weight 
is  small ;  or,  as  if  all  things  amiss,  like  Plato's 
commonwealth,  should  be  remedied  at  once.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  best  governments,  yea,  and  the 
best  men,  are  like  the  best  precious  stones,  wherein 
every  flaw  or  icicle  or  grain  are  seen  and  noted  more 
than  in  those  that  are  generaUy  foul  and  corrupted. 

Therefore  contain  yourselves  within  that  moder- 
ation as  may  appear  to  bend  rather  to  the  effectual 
ease  of  the  people,  than  to  a  disearsive  envy,  or 
scandal  upon  the  state. 

As  for  the  manner  of  carriage  of  parliament  hnst- 
ness,  ye  mnst  know,  that  ye  deal  with  a  king  that 
hath  been  longer  king  than  any  of  you  have  been 
parliament  men ;  and  a  king  that  is  no  less  sensiUe 
of  forms  than  of  matter ;  and  is  as  far  from  enduring 
diminution  of  majesty,  as  from  regarding  flattery  or 
vain-glory;  and  a  king  that  understandeth  as  well 
the  pulse  of  the  hearts  of  people  as  his  own  orb. 
And  therefore,  both  let  your  grievances  have  a  de- 
cent and  reverent  form  and  style ;  and  to  nse  the 
words  of  former  parliaments,  let  them  be  tanquam 
gemitus  colunibn,  withont  pique  or  harshness :  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  that  ye  do  for  the  king,  let  it 
have  a  mark  of  unity,  alacrity,  and  affection;  which 
will  be  of  this  force,  that  whatsoever  ye  do  in  sub- 
stance, will  be  douUed  in  reputation  abroad,  as  in  a 
crystal  glass. 

For  the  time,  if  ever  parliament  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  hour-glass  it  is  this ;  in  regard  of 
the  instant  occasion  flying  away  irrecoverably. 
Therefore  let  your  speeches  in  the  house  be  the 
speeches  of  counsellors,  and  not  of  orators  ;  let  your 
committees  tend  to  despatch,  not  to  dispute  j  and  so 
marshal  the  times  as  the  public  business,  especially 
the  proper  business  of  the  parliament,  be  put  first, 
and  private  bills  be  put  last,  as  time  shall  give 
leave,  or  within  the  spaces  of  the  public. 

For  the  four  petitions,  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
grant  them  all  as  liberally  as  the  ancient  and  true 
custom  of  parliament  doth  warrant,  and  with  the 
cautions  that  have  ever  gone  with  them;  that  is  to 
say.  That  the  privilege  be  not  used  for  defrauding 
of  creditors  and  def<:ating  of  ordinary  justice ;  that 
liberty  of  speech  turn  not  into  licence,  but  be  joined 
with  that  gravity  and  discretion,  as  may  taste  of 
doty  and  love  to  your  sovereign,  reverence  to  year 
own  assembly,  and  respect  to  the  matters  ye  handle : 
that  your  accesses  be  at  such  fit  times,  as  may  stand 
best  with  his  Majesty's  pleasure  and  occasions: 
that  mistakings  and  misunderstandings  be  rather 
avoided  and  prevented,  as  much  as  may  be,  than 
salved  or  deared. 
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Thb  greittness  of  kingdoms  and  dominions  in  bulk 
and  territory  doth  fall  under  measure  Rnd  demoQ- 
stnition  that  cannot  err :  bat  just  measure  and 
estimate  of  the  forces  and  power  of  an  estate  is  a 
matter,  than  the  which  there  is  nothing  among  civil 
afikirs  more  subject  to  error,  nor  that  error  more 
subject  to  perilous  consequenee.  For  hence  may 
proceed  many  inconuderate  attempts  and  ins<^t 
provocations  in  states  that  have  too  high  an  imagv 
nation  of  their  own  forces :  uid  hence  mny  proceed, 
on  the  other  side,  a  toleration  of  many  fair  griev- 
ances and  indignities,  and  a  loss  of  many  opportu- 
nities, in  states  that  are  not  sensible  enougli  of  their 
own  strength.  Therefore,  that  it  may  the  better 
appear  what  greatness  your  Majesty  hath  obtained 
of  God,  and  what  greatness  this  island  hath  ob- 
tained  by  you,  and  what  greatness  it  is,  that  by  the 
gracious  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  you  shall  leave 
and  transmit  to  your  children  and  generations  as  the 
first- founder;  I  have  thought  good,  as  far  as  I  can 
comprehend,  to  make  a  true  surrey  and  represent- 
ation of  the  greatness  of  this  your  kingdom  of 
Britain ;  being  for  mine  own  part  persuaded,  that 
the  supposed  prediction,  **  Video  solem  orientem  in 
oceidente,"  may  be  no  less  a  true  vision  applied  to 
Britain,  than  to  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe ;  and 
being  out  of  doubt  that  none  of  the  great  monarchies, 
which  in  the  memory  of  times  have  risen  in  the 
habitable  world,  had  so  fair  seeds  and  beginnings 
as  hath  this  your  estate  and  kingdom,  whatsoever 
the  event  shall  be,  which  must  depend  upon  the  dis* 
pensation  of  God's  will  and  providence,  and  his 
blessing  upon  your  descendants.  And  because  I  have 
no  purpose  vainly  or  assentatorily  to  represent  this 
greatness,  as  in  water,  which  shows  things  bigger 
than  they  are,  but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of 
art,  helping  the  sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude  and 
dimension :  therefore  I  will  use  no  hidden  order, 
which  is  fitter  for  insinuations  than  sound  proofs, 
but  a  clear  and  open  order.  First  by  confuting  the 
errors,  or  rather  correcting  the  excesses  of  certain 
immoderate  opinions,  which  ascribe  too  much  to 
some  points  of  greatness,  which  are  not  so  essential, 
and  by  reducing  those  points  to  a  true  valoe  and 


estimation:  then  by  propounding  and  confirming 
those  other  points  of  greatness  which  are  more  solid 
and  principiU,  though  in  popular  discourse  less  ob- 
served :  and  incidently  by  making  a  brief  applica- 
tion, in  both  these  parts,  of  the  general  princiides 
and  positions  of  policy  unto  the  state  and  conditioa 
of  these  yonr  kingdom!.  Of  these  the  fomer  put 
will  branch  itself  into  these  articles. 

First,'  That  in  the  measnring  or  balancing  of 
greatness,  there  is  commonly  too  much  ascribed 
to  largeness  of  territory. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  too  mneh  atcribed  to 

treasure  or  riches. 
Thirdly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  affluence  of  com- 
modities. 

And  fourthly,  That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to 

the  strength  and  fortification  of  towns  or  holds. 
The  latter  will  fail  into  this  distribution : 
First,  That  true  greatness  doth  reqube  a  fit  aitB- 

ation  of  the  place  or  region. 
Secondly,  That  true  greatness  consisteth  esaen- 

tially  in  population  and  breed  of  men. 
Thirdly,  That  it  consisteth  also  in  the  value  and 

military  disposition  of  the  people  it  breedeth; 

and  in  this  that  they  make  prodFiessimi  of  arss. 
Fourthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  this  point,  that 

every  common  subject  by  the  poll  be  fit  to 

make  a  soldier,  and  not  only  certain  conditions 

or  degrees  of  men. 
Fifthly,  That  it  consisteth  in  the  temper  of  the 

government  fit  to  keep  the  subjects  in  good 

heart  and  courage,  and  not  to  keep  them  in  the 

condition  of  servile  vassals. 
And  sixthly.  That  it  consisteth  in  the  commaad* 

ment  of  the  sea. 

And  let  no  man  so  much  forget  the  subject  pro< 
pounded,  as  to  find  strange,  that  here  is  no  mention 
of  religion,  laws,  or  policy.  Fw  we  ipeak  of  that 
which  is  proper  to  the  amplitude  and  growth  of 
states,  and  not  of  that  which  is  common  to  their 
preservation,  happinesa,  and  all  other  pobts  of  veU> 
being.    First,  therefore,  tooehing  largeneu  of  teiri> 
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tones,  the  true  greatness  of  kinfixlonis  upon  earth  is 
not  withoDt  some  analogy  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  oar  Saviour  describes  it :  which  he  doth 
memUe,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  one 
of  the  least  grains ;  but  yet  such  a  one,  as  hath  a 
pn^ierty  to  grow  and  spread.  For  as  for  large 
countries  and  multitude  of  provinees,  they  are  many 
ttmes  mther  matters  of  burden  than  of  strengtli,  as 
may  matdfMtly  appear  both  by  reason  and  example. 
By  reason  thus.  There  be  two  manners  of  securing 
of  large  territories,  the  one  by  the  natural  arras 
of  every  province,  and  the  other  by  the  protecting 
arms  of  the  principal  estate,  in  which  case  com- 
monly the  provincials  are  held  disarmed.  So  are 
there  two  dangers  incident  unto  every  estate,  foreign 
invasion,  and  inward  rebellion.  Now  such  is  the 
nature  of  things,  that  these  two  remedies  of  estate 
do  fall  respectively  into  these  two  dangers,  in  case 
of  remote  provinces.  For  if  each  an  estate  rest  upon 
the  natural  arms  of  the  provinces,  it  is  sure  to  be 
snbject  to  rebellion  or  revolt;  if  upon  [urotecting 
arms,  it  is  sure  to  lie  weak  agtinst  innnon :  neither 
can  this  be  avmded. 

Now  for  examples,  proving  the  weakness  of  states 
posKssed  of  large  territories  I  will  use  only  two, 
eminent  and  selected.  The  first  ihall  he  of  the 
kingdmn  of  Ferria,  whieh  extended  from  Egypt,  in- 
dosiTe,  nnto  Bactria,  and  the  borders  of  the  East 
India  t  and  yet  nevertheless  was  overrun  and  con- 
quered, in  the  space  of  seven  years,  by  a  nation  not 
much  bigger  than  this  isle  of  Britain,  and  newly 
grown  into  name,  baring  been  utterly  obscure  till 
the  time  of  Philip  the  loo  of  Amyntas.  Neither 
was  this  efiected  by  any  rare  or  heroieal  prowess  in 
the  conqueror,  as  is  vulgarly  ctmceived,  for  that 
Alexander  the  Great  goeth  now  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  for  those  that  have  made  a 
judgment  grounded  upon  reason  of  estate,  do  find 
that  conceit  to  be  merely  popular,  for  so  Livy  pro- 
noonceth  of  him,  "  Nihil  attod  qoam  bene  ausns 
vana  eontemnere.**  Wherein  he  judgetfaof  vastness 
of  territory  as  a  vanity  that  may  astmiish  a  weak 
mind,  but  no  ways  trouble  a  somd  resolution.  And 
those  that  fure  cmversant  attentively  in  the  histories 
of  those  times,  shall  find  that  this  purehase  which 
Alexander  made  and  compassed,  was  offered  by  for- 
tune twice  before  to  others,  though  by  accident  they 
went  not  through  with  it ;  namely,  to  Agesilaus, 
and  Jason  of  Thessaly  ;  for  Agesilaus,  after  lie  had 
made  himself  master  of  most  of  ttie  low  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  had  both  design  and  commission  to  invade 
the  higher  countries,  was  diverted  and  called  home 
upon  a  war  excited  against  his  country  by  the  slates 
of  Athena  and  Thebes,  being  incensed  by  their  ora- 
tors and  counsellors,  which  were  bribed  and  cor- 
rui4ed  from  Persia,  as  Agesilaus  himself  avouched 
pleasantly,  when  he  said,  That  a  hundred  thousand 
archers  of  the  king  of  Persia  had  driven  him  home : 
mderstanding  it,  becaose  an  arch^  was  the  stamp 
npon  Ae  Ferrian  coin  of  gold.  And  Jason  of  Thes- 
«dy,  being  a  man  bora  to  no  greatness,  bnt  one  that 
made  a  fortune  of  himself  and  had  obtained  his 
own  vivacity  of  spirit,  joined  with  the  opportunities 
of  time,  a  great  army  compounded  of  vcdnntaries  and 


adventurers,  to  the  terror  of  all  Grsecia,  that  ccm- 
.  tinually  expected  where  that  cloud  would  fall ;  dis- 
closed himself  in  the  end,  that  his  design  was  for  an 
expedition  into  Persia,  the  same  which  Alexander 
not  many  yean  after  achieTed,  wherein  he  was  in- 
termpted  by  a  private  eons|Kracy  agtinst  his  life, 
which  took  effiict.  So  that  it  ai^areth,  as  was 
said,  that  it  was  not  any  miracle  of  accident  that 
raised  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  bnt  only  the  weak 
composition  of  that  vast  state  of  Persia,  which  was 
prepared  for  a  prey  to  the  first  resolute  invader. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  produce,  is  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  had  received  no  diminution  in 
territory,  though  great  in  virtue  and  forces,  till  the 
time  of  Jorianus.  For  so  it  was  alleged  by  such  as 
opposed  themselves  to  the  rendering  Nisibis  upon 
the  dishonourable  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of 
Persia.  At  which  time  it  was  avouched,  that  the 
Romans,  by  the  space  of  800  yean,  had  never, 
before  that  day,  made  any  cession  or  renunciation  to 
any  part  of  their  territory,  whereof  they  had  once 
had  a  constant  and  quiet  possession.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  immediately  after  the  short  rdgn  of 
Joriatua,  and  towards  the  end  of  tht  jcant  reign  of 
Yaloitinianos  and  Valens,  which  were  his  immedi- 
ate snccessors,  and  much  more  in  the  times  sne- 
ceeding,  the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  thereof,  became  no  better  than  a  carcase 
whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds  of  prey  of  the 
world  did  seize  and  ravin  for  many  ages,  for  a  per- 
petual monument  of  the  essential  difiTerenee  between 
the  scale  of  miles,  and  the  scale  of  forces.  And 
therefore,  upon  these  reasons  and  examples,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  largeness  of  territory  is  so  far 
from  being  a  thing  inseparable  from  greatness  of 
power,  as  it  is  many  times  oontrariant  atfd  incom- 
patible with  the  same.  Bnt  to.  make  a  reduction  of 
that  error  to  a  truth,  it  will  stand  thus,  that  then 
greatness  of  territory  addeth  strength,  when  it  hi^ 
these  four  conditions: 

First,  That  the  territories  be  cmnpacted,  and  not, 
dispersed. 

Secondly,  That  the  region  which  is  the  heart  and 
seat  of  the  state  be  sufficient  to  sni^rt  those 
parls^  which  are  but  provinces  and  additions. 
Thirdly,  That  the  arms  or  martial  rirtne  of  the 
state  be  in  some  degree  answerable  to  th« 
greatness  of  dominion. 
And  lastly,  That  no  part  or  prorince  of  the  state 
be  ntterly  unprofitable,  but  do  confer  some  use 
or  service  to  the  state. 
The  first  of  these  is  manifestly  true,  and  scarcely 
needeth  any  explication.    For  if  there  be  a  state 
that  coDsisteth  of  scattered  points  instead  of  lines, 
and  slender  lines  instead  of  latitudes,  it  can  never  be 
solid,  and  in  the  solid  figure  is  strength.    But  what 
speak  we  of  mathematical  principles  P  The  reason 
of  state  is  evident,  that  if  the  parts  of  an  estate  be 
disjoined  and  remote,  uid  so  be  interrupted  with 
the  provinces  of  ant^r  sovereignly ;  they  cannot 
possibly  have  ready  suceonrs  in  case  of  invauon,  nor 
ready  SB|q;>reseion  in  case  of  rebelUmi,  nor  ready  re- 
covery in  case  of  loss  ot  alienation  by  either  of  both 
means.    Andtherefbrewewe  what  an  endless  worii 
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the  king  of  Spain  hath  had  to  recover  the  Low 
Countries,  although  it  were  to  him  patrimony  and 
not  purchase;  and  that  chiefly  in  regard  of  the 
great  distance.  So  we  see  that  our  nation  kept 
Calais  a  hundred  year^  space  after  it  lost  the  rest  of 
France,  in  regard  of  the  near  situation  i  and  yet  in 
the  end  they  that  were  nearer  carried  it  by  surprise, 
and  orerran  succour. 

Therefore  Titus  Qnintiusmadeagood  comparison 
of  the  state  of  the  Achaians  to  a  tortoise,  which  is 
safe  when  it  is  retired  within  the  shell,  but  if  any 
part  be  put  forth,  then  the  part  exposed  endangereth 
all  the  rest.  For  so  it  is  with  states  that  have  pro- 
vinces dispersed,  the  defence  whereof  doth  ccnnmonly 
consume  and  decay,  and  sometimes  ruin  the  rest  of 
the  estate.  And  so  likewise  we  may  observe,  that 
all  the  great  monarchies,  the  Persians,  the  Romans, 
and  the  like  of  the  Turks,  they  had  not  any  pro- 
vinces to  the  which  they  needed  to  demand  access 
through  the  country  of  another ;  neither  had  they  any 
long  races  or  narrow  angles  of  territory,  which  were 
environed  or  clasped  in  with  foreign  states ;  but  their 
dominions  were  continued  and  entire,  and  had  thick- 
ness and  squareness  in  their  orb  or  contents.  But 
these  things  are  without  contradiotion. 

For  the  second,  concerning  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  principal  region,  and  those  which  are  but 
secondary,  there  must  evermore  distinction  be  made 
between  the  body  or  stem  of  the  tree,  and  the 
boughs  and  branches.  For  if  the  top  be  over-great, 
and  the  stalk  too  slender,  there  can  be  no  strength. 
Now,  the  body  is  to  be  accounted  so  much  of  an 
estate,  as  is  not  separated  or  distinguished  with  any 
mark  of  foreigners,  but  is  united  specially  with  the 
bond  of  naturalization;  and  therefore  we  see  that 
when  the  state  of  Rome  grew  great,  they  were  en- 
forced to  naturalize  the  Latins  or  Italians,  because 
the  Roman  stem  coald  not  bear  the  provinces  and 
Italy  both  as  Inranches :  and  the  hke  they  were  con- 
tented after  to  do  to  most  of  the  Gauls.  So  on  the 
contrary  part,  we  see  in  the  state  of  Lacedamon, 
which  was  nice  in  that  point,  and  would  not  admit 
Hhtir  confederates  to  he  incorporate  with  them,  but 
rested  upon  their  natanil-bom  subjects  of  Sparta, 
how  that  a  small  time  after  they  had  embraced  a 
larger  empire,  they  were  presently  surcharged,  in 
respect  to  the  slendemess  of  the  stem.  For  so  in 
the  defection  of  the  Thebans  and  the  rest  against 
them,  one  of  the  principal  revolters  spake  most  aptly, 
and  with  great  efficacy,  in  the  assembly  of  the  asso- 
ciates, telling  them.  That  the  state  of  Sparta  was 
like  a  river,  which  after  that  it  had  run  a  great  way, 
and  taken  other  rivers  and  streams  into  it,  ran  strong 
and  mighty,  but  about  the  head  and  fountain  of  it 
was  shallow  and  weak ;  and  therefore  advised  them 
to  assail  and  invade  the  main  of  Sparta,  knowing 
ttey  should  there  find  weak  resistance  either  of 
towns  or  in  the  field :  of  towns,  because  upon  confi- 
dence of  their  greatness  they  fortified  not  upon  the 
main ;  io  the  field,  because  their  people  was  exhaust 
by  garrisons  and  services  far  off.  Which  counsel 
proved  sound,  to  the  astmithment  of  all  Graecia  at 
that  time. 

For  the  third,  concerning  the  proportion  of  the 


military  forces  of  a  state  to  the  amplitude  of  empire, 
it  cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  the  two 
first  examples,  which  we  produced,  of  the  weakness 
of  large  territory,  if  they  be  compared  within  th«n- 
selves  according  to  difl'erenee  of  time.  For  Persia 
at  a  time  was  strengthened  with  lai^  tenitory^ 
and  at  another  time  weakened;  and  so  was  Rome. 
For  while  they  flimrished  in  arms,  the  lai^eneas  of 
territ(wy  was  a  strength  to  them,  and  added  Sareen, 
added  treasures,  added  reputation :  bat  when  thej 
decayed  in  arms,  then  greatness  became  a  burden. 
For  their  protecting  forces  did  corrupt,  supplant* 
and  enervate  the  natural  and  proper  forces  of  all 
their  provinces,  which  relied  and  depended  apan  the 
succours  and  directions  of  the  state  above.  And 
when  that  waxed  impotent  and  slothful,  then  the 
whole  state  laboured  with  her  own  magnitude,  and 
in  the  end  fell  with  her  own  weight.  And  that,  no 
question,  was  the  reason  of  the  strange  inundations 
of  people  which  both  from  the  east  and  north-west 
overwhelmed  the  RouMU  empire  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  which  a  man  upon  the  sudden  would  attri- 
bute ^to  some  constellation  or  fiital  revolution  of 
time,  being  indeed  nodiing  else  but  the  deelinatioD 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  having  eflfeminaied 
and  made  vile  the  natural  strength  of  the  province^ 
and  not  being  able  to  supply  it  by  the  strength  im- 
perial and  sovereign,  did,  as  a  lure  cast  abroad, 
invite  and  entice  all  the  nations  adjacent,  to  make 
their  fortunes  upon  her  decays.  And  by  the  aame 
reason,  there  cannot  but  ensue  a  dissolution  to  the 
state  of  the  Turk,  in  regard  of  the  largeness  of  em- 
pire, whensoever  their  martial  virtue  and  discipline 
shall  be  farther  relaxed,  whereof  the  time  seemeth 
to  approach.  For  certainly  like  as  great  stature  in 
a  natural  body  is  some  advantage  in  youth,  but  is 
but  burden  in  age ;  so  it  is  with  great  territotr, 
which  when  a  state  beginneth  to  decline,  doth  make 
it  stoop  and  buckle  so  much  the  faster. 

For  the  fourth  and  last,  it  is  true,  that  there  is 
to  be  required  and  expected  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
body,  so  in  the  members  of  a  state,  rather  propriety 
of  service,  than  equality  of  benefit  Some  provinces 
are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous,  and  some 
more  warlike ;  some  situate  aptly  for  the  exelnding 
or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some  for  the  annoy- 
ing and  bridling  of  suspected  and  tumultuous  sub- 
jects; some  are  profitable  in  present,  and  some  may 
be  converted  and  improved  to  profit  by  plantations 
and  good  policy.  And  therefore  true  consideration 
of  estate  can  hardly  find  what  to  reject,  in  matter 
of  territory,  in  any  empire,  except  it  be  some  glo- 
rious acquests  obtained  sometime  in  the  bravery  of 
wars,  which  cannot  be  kept  without  excessiTe 
charge  and  trouble;  of  which  kind  were  the  pur- 
chases of  king  Henry  Vllf.  that  of  Tonraay;  and 
that  of  Bologne  i  and  of  the  same  kind  are  infinite 
other  the  like  examples  almost  in  every  war,  which 
for  the  most  part  upon  treaties  of  peace  are  restored. 

Thus  have  we  now  defined  where  the  largeness 
of  territory  addedi  true  greatness,  and  where  not. 
The  application  of  these  positions  unto  the  particu- 
lar or  supposition  of  this  your  Majesty's  kingdom  of 
Britain,  reqnireth  few  words.  For,  as  I  professed  is 
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the  be^nning,  I  mean  not  to  blason  or  amplify,  bat 
only  to  observe  and  express  matter. 

Firstt  Your  Majesty's  dominion  and  empire  com- 
prehendeth  all  the  islands  of  the  north-vest  ocean, 
where  itis  open,  antil  you  come  to  the  imbarred  and 
frown  sea,  towards  Iceland;  in  all  which  tract  it 
halh  no  iDtermizture  or  interposition  of  any  foreign 
l»nd,  but  only  of  the  lea,  whereof  you  are  also 
abiolntely  master. 

Secondly,  The  quantity  and  content  of  these  coun- 
tries is  &ir  greater  than  have  been  the  principal  or 
firadaroental  regions  of  the  greatest  monarchies, 
greater  than  Persia  proper,  greater  than  Macedon, 
greater  than  Italy.  So  as  here  is  potentially  body 
and  Stan  enough  for  Nabnehodonosor'a  tree,  if  God 
shoald  have  so  ordained. 

Thirdly,  The  pnm'eu  andvalotv  of  your  sabjects 
is  able  to  master  and  wield  far  more  territory  than 
blleth  to  their  lot.  But  that  fblloweth  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  proper  place. 

And  lastly.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  whatsoever 
psrt  of  your  countries  and  regions  shall  be  counted 
the  meanest,  yet  is  not  inferior  to  those  connlries 
aod  regions,  the  people  whereof  some  ages  since 
overran  the  world.  We  see  farther  by  the  uniting 
of  the  continent  of  this  island,  and  the  shutting  up 
of  the  postern,  as  it  was  not  untiily  termed,  all  en- 
trance of  foreigners  is  excluded :  and  we  see  again, 
that  by  the  fit  situation  and  configuration  of  the 
nnth  of  Scothmd  towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
the  reputation,  commodity,  and  terror  thereof,  what 
good  effects  have  ensued  for  the  better  quieting  of 
the  troubles  of  Ireland.  And  so  we  conclude  this 
first  branch  touching  largeness  of  territory. 

The  second  article  was. 

That  there  is  too  much  ascribed  to  treasure  or 
riches  in  the  balancing  of  greatness. 

Wherein  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  idolatry 
that  is  generally  committed  in  these  degenerate 
times  to  money,  as  if  it  could  do  all  things  public 
and  private :  but  leaving  popular  errors,  this  is  like- 
wise to  be  examined  by  reason  and  examples,  and 
SQch  reason,  as  is  no  new  conceit  or  invention,  but 
hath  formerly  been  discerned  by  the  sounder  sort  of 
judgments.  For  we  see  that  Solon,  who  was  no 
contemplative  wise  man,  bnt  a  statesman  and  a  law- 
giver, used  a  memorable  censure  to  Croesus,  when 
be  showed  him  great  treasures,  and  store  of  gold 
snd  silver  that  he  had  gathered,  telling  him,  that 
whensoever  another  should  come  that  bad  better 
irtm  than  he,  he  would  be  master  of  all  his  gold 
and  silver.  Neither  is  the  Huthority  of  Machiavel 
to  be  despised,  specially  in  a  matter  whereof  he  saw 
the  evident  experience  before  his  eyes  in  his  oven 
times  and  country,  who  derideth  the  received  and 
current  opinion  and  principle  of  estate  taken  first 
^om  a  speech  of  Mulianus  the  lieutenant  of  Vespa- 
sian, That  money  was  the  sinews  of  war ;  affirming, 
that  it  is  a  mockery,  and  that  there  are  no  other 
true  sinews  of  war,  but  the  sinews  and  muscles  of 
men's  arms:  and  that  there  was  never  any  war, 
wherein  the  more  valiant  people  had  to  deal  with 
the  more  wealthy,  but  that  the  war,  if  it  were  well 


conducted,  did  nourish  and  pay  itself.  And  had  he 
not  reason  so  to  think,  when  he  saw  a  needy  and 
ill-prorided  army  of  the  French,  though  needy 
rather  by  negligence  than  want  of  means,  as  the 
French  manner  oftentimes  is,  make  their  passnge 
only  by  the  reputation  of  their  swords  by  their  sides 
undrawn,  thorough  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  at 
that  time  abounding  in  wealth  after  a  long  peace, 
and  that  without  resistance,  and  to  seize  and  leave 
what  countries  and  places  it  pleased  themP  But  it 
was  not  the  experience  of  that  time  alone,  but  the 
records  of  all  times  that  do  concur  to  falsify  that 
conceit,  that  wars  are  decided  not  by  the  sharpest 
sword,  but  by  the  greatest  purse.  And  that  veiy 
text  or  saying  of  Mutianus  which  was  the  original 
of  this  o{dnion,  is  misvouched,  for  his  speech  was^ 
"  PeenniB  sunt  nervi  belli  eivtlis,"  which  is  true,  for 
that  civil  wars  cannot  be  between  people  of  difiTering 
valour;  and  again,  because  in  them  men  are  as  ott 
bought  as  vanquished.  But  in  case  of  foreign  wara, 
you  shall  scarcely  find  any  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  world,  but  have  had  their  foundationa  in 
poverty  and  contemptible  beginnings,  being  in  that 
point  also  conform  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  of 
which  it  is  pronounced,  "  Regnum  Dei  non  venit 
cum  observatione."  Persia,  a  mountainous  country, 
and  a  poor  people  in  comparison  of  the  Medes  and 
other  provinces  which  they  subdued.  The  state  of 
Sparta,  a  state  wherein  poverty  was  enacted  by  law 
and  ordinance ;  all  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  rich 
furniture  being  interdicted.  The  state  of  Macedonia, 
a  slate  mercenary  and  ignoble  until  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  state  of  Rome,  a  state  that  had  poor 
and  pastoral  beginnings.  The  state  of  the  Turks, 
which  hath  been  since  the  terror  of  the  world, 
founded  upon  a  transmigration  of  some  bands  of 
Sarmatian  Scythes,  that  descended  in  a  vagabond 
manner  upon  the  province  that  is  now  termed  Tur- 
comania ;  out  of  the  remnants  whereof,  after  great 
variety  of  fortune,  sprang  the  Ottoman  fiunily.  But 
never  was  any  position  of  estate  so  visibly  and  sub* 
stantially  confirmed  as  this,  touching  the  pre-emi- 
nence, yea  and  predominancy  of  valour  above 
treasure,  at  by  the  two  descents  and  inundations  of 
necessitous  and  indigent  people,  the  one  from  the 
east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  that  of  the  Ara- 
bians  or  Saracens,  and  that  of  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  the  reat:  who,  as  if  they  had  been  the  true 
inheritors  of  the  Roman  empire,  then  dying,  or  at 
least  grown  impotent  and  aged,  entered  upon  .£gyp^ 
Asia,  Gnecia,  Africk,  Spain,  France,  coming  to  these 
nations,  not  as  to  a  prey,  but  as  to  a  patrimony; 
not  returning  with  spoil,  but  seating  and  planting 
themselves  in  a  number  of  provinces,  which  continue 
their  progeny,  and  bear  their  names  till  this  day. 
And  all  these  men  had  no  other  wealth  but  their 
adventures,  nor  no  other  title  but  their  swords,  nor 
no  other  press  but  their  poverty.  For  it  was  not 
with  moat  of  these  people  as  it  is  in  countries  re- 
duced to  a  regular  civility,  that  no  man  almost 
marrieth  except  he  see  he  have  means  to  live ;  but 
population  went  on,  howsoever  suatentation  followed, 
and  taught  by  necessity,  as  some  writers  report, 
when  they  foimd  themselves  suxchai^d  with  people, 
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they  dinded  their  inhabitants  into  three  parts,  and 
one  third,  as  the  lot  fell,  was  sent  abroad  and  left 
to  their  adventures.  Neither  is  the  reason  much 
unlike,  though  the  effect  hath  not  followed  in  regard 
of  a  special  diversion,  in  the  nation  of  the  Swisses, 
inhabiUng  a  coantry,  which  in  regard  of  the  moun- 
tainous rituation,  and  the  popular  estate,  doth  gene- 
nUe  faster  than  it  can  snstain.  In  which  people,  it 
well  appeared  what  an  anthority  iron  hath  over  gold 
at  the  battle  of  Granson,  at  what  time  one  of  the 
principal  jewels  of  Bargtindy  was  sold  for  twelve 
pence,'by  a  poor  Swiss,  that  knew  no  more  a  pre- 
cious stone  than  did  ^so^'s  cock.  And  although 
this  people  have  made  no  plantations  with  their 
arms,  yet  we  see  the  reputation  of  them  such,  as 
not  only  their  forces  have  been  employed  and  waged, 
bnt  their  alliance  sought  and  purchased,  by  the 
greatest  kings  and  slates  of  Europe.  So  as  though 
fortune,  ns  it  fares  sometimes  with  princes  to  their 
servants,  hath  denied  them  a  grant  of  lands,  yet  she 
hath  granted  them  liberal  pensions,  which  are  made 
memorable  and  renowned  to  all  posterity,  by  the 
event  which  ensued  to  Loais  the  twelfth ;  who,  be- 
ing pressed  uncivilly  by  message  from  them  for  the 
enhancing  their  pensions,  entered  into  choler  and 
brolce  oat  into  these  words,  "What!  will  these  vil- 
lains of  the  monntains  put  a  tax  upon  me  ?*'  which 
words  cost  him  his  dnchy  of  Milan,  and  utterly 
ruined  his  a^irs  in  Italy.  Neither  were  it  indeed 
possible  at  this  day,  that  that  nation  should  subsist 
without  descents  and  impressions  upon  their  neigh- 
hours,  were  it  not  for  the  great  utterance  of  people 
which  they  make  into  the  services  of  foreign  princes 
and  estates,  thereby  discharging  not  only  number, 
but  in  that  number  such  spirits  as  are  most  stirring 
and  turbulent. 

And  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  as  largeness 
of  territory,  severed  from  military  virtue,  is  but  a 
burden ;  so,  that  treasure  and  riches  severed  from 
the  same  is  but  a  prey.  It  resteth  therefore  to 
make  a  reduction  of  this  error  also  unto  a  truth  by 
distinction  and  limitation,  which  will  be  in  this 
manner: 

Treasnre  and  moneys  do  then  add  true  greatness 
and  strength  to  a  state,  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  these  three  conditions : 

First,  the  same  condition  which  hnth  been  an- 
nexed to  largeness  of  territory,  that  is,  that 
they  be  jmned  with  martial  prowess  and 
valour. 

Secondly,  That  treasure  doth  then  advance  great- 
ness, when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  in 
great  abundance.    And  again  better,  when 
some  part  of  the  state  is  poor,  than  when  all 
parts  of  it  are  rich. 
And  lastly.  That  treasure  in  a  state  is  more  or 
less  serviceable,  as  the  hands  arc  io  which  the 
wealth  chiefly  resteth. 
For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  eqnality  of  valoiu-  the  better  parse  is 
an  advantage^    Vor  like  as  in  wrestling  between 
man  and  man,  if  there  be  a  great  ovmnateh  in 
strength,  it  is  to  little  purpose  thmigh  one  have  the 
better  breath;  bat,  if  the  strength  be  near  equal, 


then  he  that  is  short-winded  will,  if  the  wager 
consist  of  many  foils,  in  the  end  have  the  worst ;  so 
it  is  in  the  wars,  if  it  be  a  match  between  a  raliant 
people  and  a  cowardly,  the  advantage  of  treasure 
will  not  serve  i  bat  if  they  be  near  in  valour,  then 
the  better  mmieyed  state  will  be  the  better  able  to 
continue  the  war,  and  so  in  the  end  to  prevaiL  But 
if  any  man  think  that  money  on  make  those  pn^ 
visions  at  the  first  encounters^  that  no  differenee  of 
valour  can  countervail,  let  him  look  back  bat  into 
those  exam[des  which  have  been  Inoughl;  and  be 
must  confess,  that  all  those  fumttnres  whatsoever 
are  but  shows  and  mummeries,  and  cannot  shroud 
fear  against  resolution.  For  there  shall  he  find 
companies  armed  with  armour  of  proof  taken  ont 
of  the  stately  armouries  of  kings  who  spared  no 
cost,  overthrown  by  men  armed  by  private  bargain 
and  chance  as  they  could  get  it:  there  shall  he  find 
armies  appointed  with  horses  bred  of  purpoae, 
and  in  choice  races,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
and  the  like  terrors,  mastered  by  annies  meanly 
appointed.  So  of  towns  stnmgly  fortified,  basely 
yielded,  and  the  like ;  all  being  but  sheep  in  a  lioi^a 
skin,  where  valonr  failelh. 

For  the  second  point,  that  competency  of  tres- 
sure  is  better  than  surfeit,  is  a  matter  of  commoa 
place  or  ordinary  discmrse  j  in  regard  that  excess 
of  riches,  neither  in  public  wx  private,  ever  hath 
any  good  effects,  bnt  maketh  men  either  slothful 
and  effeminate,  and  so  no  enterprisers;  or  insolent 
and  arrogant,  and  so  over-great  embracers ;  bat 
most  generally  cowardly  and  fearful  to  lose,  acc<xil- 
ing  to  the  adage,  "  Timidus  Plutos ;"  so  aa  this 
needeth  no  farther  speech.  But  a  part  of  that 
assertion  requireth  a  more  deep  consideration,  being 
a  matter  not  so  familiar,  but  yet  most  assuredly 
true.  For  it  is  necessary  in  a  state  that  shall  grow 
and  enlarge,  that  there  be  that  compoeition  which 
the  poet  speaks  of,  "  Multis  utile  bellum an  ill 
condition  of  a  state,  no  question,  if  it  be  meant  of  a 
civil  war,  as  it  was  spoken ;  but  a  condition  proper 
to  a  state  that  shall  increase,  if  it  be  taken  of  a 
foreign  war.  For  except  there  be  a  spur  in  the 
state,  that  shall  exeite  and  prick  them  on  to  wan^ 
they  will  but  keep  their  own,  and  seek  no  fitrtfaer. 
And  in  all  experience  and  stories  you  shall  find  bat 
three  things  that  prepare  and  dispose  an  estate  to 
war :  the  ambition  of  governors,  a  state  of  soldiers 
professed,  and  the  hard  means  to  live  of  many  sub- 
jfcts.  Whereof  the  last  is  the  most  forcible  and 
the  most  constant.  And  this  is  the  true  reasoo  of 
that  event  which  we  observed  and  rehearsed  before, 
that  most  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  wm^d  have 
sprung  out  of  hardness  and  scarceness  of  means,  as 
the  strongest  herbs  out  of  the  barrenest  soils. 

For  the  third  point,  concerning  the  placing  and 
distributing  of  treasare  in  a  state,  the  powitimt  ia 
sim|de ;  that  then  treasare  is  greatest  strength  to  a 
state,  when  it  is  so  disposed,  as  it  is  readiest  and 
easiest  to  come  by  for  public  service  and  nae :  which 
one  position  doth  infer  three  conclosiona. 

First,  That  there  be  quantity  sufficient  of  treasare 
as  well  in  the  treasury  of  tho  oown  or  atate.  aa  in 
the  parse  of  the  private  mibject. 
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Secondly,  That  the  wealth  of  the  sabject  be 
rather  in  many  hands  than  in  few. 

And  thirdly,  That  it  be  in  those  hands,  where 
there  is  likest  to  be  the  greatest  sparing,  and  in- 
create,  and  not  in  those  hands,  wherein  there  uieth 
to  be  greatest  expense  and  conanmption. 

For  it  ia  not  the  abundance  of  treasure  in  the 
ntgects*  bands  that  can  make  sudden  supply  of  the 
want  of  a  state  {  because  reason  tells  as,  and  expe> 
lieDce  both,  that  private  persons  have  least  will  to 
contribnte  when  they  have  most  cause ;  for  when 
there  is  noise  or  expectation  of  wars,  then  is  always 
the  deadest  times  for  moneys,  in  regard  every  man 
restraineth  and  holdeth  fast  his  means  for  his  own 
comfort  and  succour,  according  as  Solomon  aaith, 
"  The  riches  of  a  man  are  as  a  strong  hold  in  his 
own  imagination :"  and  therefore  we  see  by  infinite 
examples,  and  none  more  memorable  than  that  of 
Conslantinus  the  last  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  that  subjects  do  often 
choose  rather  to  be  frugal  dispensers  for  their  ene- 
mies, than  liberal  lenders  to  thdr  prince.  Again, 
wheresoever  the  wealth  of  the  subject  is  engrossed 
into  few  hands,  it  is  not  posdUe  it  should  be  so  re- 
spondent and  yielding  to  payments  and  contributions 
for  the  public,  boUi  because  the  true  eitimation  or 
assessment  of  great  wealth  ii  more  obscure  and  un- 
certain ;  and  because  the  burden  seemeth  lighter 
when  the  charge  lieth  apoa  many  bands ;  and  far- 
ther, because  the  same  greatness  of  wealth  is  for 
the  most  partnot  collected  and  obtained  without  suck- 
ing it  from  many,  according  to  the  received  simili- 
tude of  the  spleen,  which  never  swellelh  but  when 
the  rest  of  the  body  pineth  and  abateth.  And  lastly, 
it  cannot  be  tbat  any  wealth  should  leave  a  second 
Dverplos  for  the  public  that  doth  not  first  leave  an 
oveii^us  to  the  private  stock  of  him  that  gathers 
it ;  and  therefwe  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
those  states  are  least  aUe  to  aid  and  defray  great 
charge  for  wars,  or  other  pnUie  disbarsements, 
whose  wealth  resteth  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen.  For  what  by  reason  of 
their  magnificence  and  waste  in  expense,  and  what 
by  reason  of  their  desire  to  advance  and  make  great 
their  own  families,  and  again  upon  the  coincidence 
of  the  former  reason,  because  they  are  always  the 
fewest;  small  is  the  help,  as  to  payments  or  charge, 
that  can  be  levied  or  expected  from  ihem  towards 
|he  occasions  of  a  state.  Contrary  it  is  of  such 
states  whose  wealth  resteth  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
chants, burghers,  tradesmen,  freeholders,  farmers 
in  the  country,  and  the  like,  whereof  we  have  a 
most  evident  and  present  example  before  our  eyes, 
in  our  neighboars  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  could 
never  have  endured  and  continued  so  inestimable 
and  insnpportable  charge,  either  *by  their  natural 
fnigali^  or  by  their  mechanical  industry,  were  it 
not  aim  that  there  was  a  concurrence  in  them  of 
this  last  reason,  which  is,  that  their  wealth  was  dis* 
peraed  in  many  hands,  and  not  engrossed  into  few ; 
and  those  hands  were  not  much  of  the  nobility, 
but  most  and  generally  of  inferior  conditions. 

To  make  apphcation  of  this  part  concerning  trea- 
sure to  your  Majesty's  kingdoms  t 


First,  I  suppose  I  cannot  err,  that  as  to  die  en> 
dowment  of  your  crown,  there  is  not  any  crown  of 
Europe,  that  hath  so  great  a  pn^xntion  of  demesne 
and  land  revenue.  Again,  he  thatshaU  look  into  your 
prerogative  shall  find  it  to  have  as  many  streams 
to  feed  your  treasury,  as  the  prerogative  of  any  of 
the  said  kings,  and  yet  without  oppression  or  taxing 
of  your  people.  For  they  be  things  unknown  in 
many  other  states,  that  all  rich  mines  should  be 
yours,  though  >n  the  soil  of  your  subjects ;  that  all 
wardships  should,  be  yours,  where  a  tenure  in  chief 
is,  of  lands  held  of  your  subjects ;  that  all  confisca- 
tions and  escheats  of  treason  should  be  yours,  though 
the  tenure  be  of  the  subject ;  that  all  actions  popu-* 
lar,  and  the  fines  and  casualties  thereupon,  may  be 
informed  in  your  name,  and  should  be  due  unto  you, 
and  a  moiety  at  the  least  where  the  subject  himself 
informs.  And  farther,  he  that  shall  look  into  your 
revenues  at  the  ports  of  the  sea,  your  revenues  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  for  the  stirring  of  your  seals, 
the  revenues  upon  your  clergy,  and  the  rest,  wlU 
emclude,  that  the  law  of  England  studied  how  to 
make  a  rich  crown,  and  yet  without  levies  upon 
your  subject.  For  merchandiaing,  it  ia  true,  it  was 
ever  by  the  kings  of  this  realm  despised,  as  a  thing 
ignoble  and  indign  for  a  king,  though  it  is  manifest 
the  situation  and  commodities  of  this  island  con- 
sidered, it  is  infinite,  what  your  Majesty  might  raise,) 
if  you  would  do  as  a  king  of  Portugal  doth,  or  a 
duke  of  Florence,  in  matter  of  merchandise.  Aa 
for  the  wealth  of  the  subject  :• 

To  proceed  to  the  articles  affirmative,  the  first  was. 
That  the  true  greatness  of  an  estate  consisteth 
in  the  natiural  and  fit  situation  of  the  region  or 
place. 

Wherein  I  mean  nothing  superstitiously  tonehing 
the  fortunes  or  fatal  destiny  of  any  places,  nor  phi- 
losophically touching  their  configuration  with  the 
superior  globe.  But  I  understand  proprieties  and 
respects  merely  civil  and  according  to  the  nature  d 
human  actions,  and  the  true  considerations  of  estate. 
Out  of  which  duly  weighed,  there  doth  arise  a  triple 
distribution  of  the  fitness  of  a  region  for  a  great 
monarchy.  First,  that  it  be  of  hard  access.  Se- 
condly, that  it  be  seated  in  no  extreme  angle,  but 
commodiously  in  the  midst  of  many  regions.  And 
thirdly,  that  it  be  maritime,  or  at  the  least  upon 
great  navigable  rivers ;  and  be  not  inland  or  medi- 
terrane.  And  that  these  are  not  conceits,  but  notes 
of  event,  it  appeareth  manifestly,  that  all  great  mon- 
archies and  states  have  been  seated  in  such  manner, 
as,  if  you  would  place  them  again,  observing  these 
three  points  which  I  have  mentioned,  you  cannot 
place  them  better;  which  shows  the  pre-eminence 
of  nature,  unto  which  human  industry  or  accident 
cannot  be  equal,  specially  in  any  continuance  of  time. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  into  these  things  more  attentively, 
he  shall  see  divers  of  these  seats  of  monarchies,  how 
fortune  hath  hovered  still  about  the  places,  coming 
and  going  only  in  regard  of  the  fixed  reason  of  the 
conveniency  of  the  place,  which  ig  immutable.  And 
therefore,  first  we  see  the  excellent  situation  of 

*  Homorandnin,  Here  was  a  blank  ude  laft,  to  continue 
theieue. 
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Mgypt ;  which  Beemeth  to  have  been  the  most  an- 
cient monarchy,  how  conveniently  it  stands  upon  a 
neck  of  land  commanding  both  seas  on  either  side, 
and  embracing,  as  it  were  with  two  arms,  Asia  and 
Africk,  besides  the  benefit  of  the  famous  river  of 
Nilus.  And  therefore  we  see  what  hath  been  the 
fortune  of  that  country,  there  having  been  two  mighty 
returns  of  fortune,  though  at  great  distance  of  time  ; 
the  one  in  the  times  of  Sesostria,  and  the  other  in 
the  empire  of  the  Mamalakes,  besides  the  middle 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of 
the  greatness  of  the  caliphs  and  saltans  in  the  latter 
times.  And  this  region,  we  see  likewise,  is  of  strait 
and  defensible  access,  being  commonly  called  of  the 
Romins,  Claustra  Mgifpti.*  Consider  in  like  man- 
ner the  situation  of  Babylon,  being  planted  most 
strongly  in  regard  of  lakes  and  overflowing  grounds 
between  the  two  great  navigable  rivers  of  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world: 
having  regard  to  the  four  eardines  of  east  and  west 
and  northern  and  southern  regions.  And  therefore 
we  see,  that  although  the  sovereignty  alter,  yet  the 
seat  still  of  the  monarchy  remains  in  that  place. 
For  after  the  monarchies  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
which  were  natural  kings  of  that  place,  yet  when 
the  foreign  kings  of  Persia  came  in,  the  seat  re- 
mained. For  although  the  mansion  of  the  persons 
of  the  kings  of  Persia  were  sometimes  at  Snsa,  and 
sunetimes  at  Eebatana,  which  were  termed  their 
winter  and  their  summer  parlours,  because  of  the 
mildness  of  the  air  in  the  one,  and  the  freshness  in 
the  other;  yet  the  city  of  estate  continued  to  be 
Babylon.  Therefore  we  see,  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  according  to  the  advice  pf  Calanus  the 


Indian,  that  showed  him  a  bladder,  which,  if  it  were 
borne  down  at  one  eqd,  would  rise  at  the  other,  and 
therefore  wished  him  to  keep  himself  in  the  middle 
of  his  empire,  chose  accordingly  Babylon  for  his 
seat,  and  died  there.  And  afterwards  likewise  in 
the  family  of  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  kings 
the  east,  although  divers  of  them,  for  their  own 
glory,  were  founders  of  cities  of  their  own  names, 
as  Antiochia,  Seleueia,  and  divers  others,  which 
they  sought  by  all  means  to  raise  and  adorn,  yet  the 
greatness  still  remained  according  unto  nature  with 
the  ancient  seat  Nay,  farther  on,  the  same  re- 
mained during  the  greatness  of  the  kings  of  Partlna, 
as  appeareth'  by  the  verse  of  I^an,  who  wrote  in 
Nero's  time. 

Cumque  superba  staret  Babijlon  tpolianda  tropkteu. 

And  after  that,  again  it  obtained  the  seat  of  the 
highest  caliph  or  successors  of  Mahomet.  And  at 
this  day,  that  which  they  call  Bagdat,  which  joins 
to  the  ruin  of  the  other,  containeth  one  of  the  great- 
est satrapies  of  the  Levant  So  again  Persia, 
being  a  country  imbnrred  with  mountains,  open  to 
the  seas,  and  the  middle  of  the  world,  we  see  hath 
had  three  memorable  revolutions  of  great  mon- 
archies. The  first  in  the  time  of  Cyrus;  the 
second  in  the  time  of  the  new  Artaxerxes,  who 
raised  himself  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severn^ 
emperor  of  Borne  i  and  now  of  late  memory,  in 
Ismael  the  sophy,  whose  descendants  cmitintK  in 
empire  and  ctnnpetition  with  the  Turks  to  this  di^. 

So  again  Constantinople,  being  one  of  the  most 
excellentest  seats  of  the  world,  in  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 


ADVICE  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

AFTRRWABDS  DUKE  OF  RUCKINOHAH, 

WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAVOURITE  TO  KING  JAMES ; 

BECOHMEKDING  HA  NY  IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  HOW  TO  GOVEBH  HIMSEtF 
IN  THK  STATION  OP  PRDIE  UINISTER. 

WRITTEN  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON*.  ON  THE  IMPORTUNITY  OP  HIS  PATRON  AND  FRIEND. 


Noble  Sir, 

What  you  requested  of  me  by  word,  when  I  last 
waited  on  you,  you  have  since  renewed  by  your 
letters.  Your  requests  are  commands  unto  me;  and 
yet  the  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find  myself 
very  nnable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire.  It 
hath  pleased  the  king  to  cast  an  extraordinary  eye 
of  favour  upon  you,  and  you  express  yourself  very 
desirous  to  win  upon  the  judgment  of  your  master, 
"  Hnn.  To  add  the  reuoni  of  the  three  properties. 


and  not  upon  his  afiections  only.  I  do  very  much 
commend  your  noble  ambition  herein;  for  fitvoorso 
bottomed  is  like  to  be  lasting ;  whereas,  if  it  be  bnih 
but  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of  personal  respects 
only,  it  cannot  be  long-lived. 

[My  lord,  when  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  whom  in  the  first  place  I  know  you  lo  crot^wub 
ascribe  your  preferment,  and  the  king's  bom>w«i  rmn 
favour,  purchased  by  your  noble  parts,  edition  pnfr- 
promising  as  much  as  can  be  expected  *° 
from  a  gentleman,  had  brought  you  to 
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this  high  jBteh  of  honour,  to  be  in  th«  eye,  and  ear, 
and  e?en  in  the  boeom  of  yonr  gracious  master  j  and 
you  had  found  hy  experience  the  trouble  of  all  men's 
conftvenee,  and  tor  all  matters,  to  yourself  u  a 
medial  between  them  and  their  sovereign,  you 
were  pleased  to  lay  this  command  upon  me :  first  in 
general,  to  give  you  my  poor  advice  for  your  car- 
nage in  so  eminent  a  place,  and  of  so  much  danger 
if  not  wisely  discharged:  next  in  particular  by  whnt 
means  to' give  despatches  to  suUorg  of  all  sorts,  for 
the  king's  best  service,  the  suitors'  satisfaction,  and 
your  own  ease.  I  humbly  return  yon  mine  <^inion 
in  both  these,  such  as  a  hermit  rather  than  a  cour- 
tier can  render.] 

Yet  in  this  you  have  erred,  in  applying  yonnelf 
to  me,  the  most  unworthy  of  yonr  serrants,  to  givs 
sssistance  upon  so  weighs  a  subject. 

You  know,  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state 
affiurs ;  my  life,  hitherto,  hath  rather  been  contem- 
platiTC  than  active;  I  have  rather  studied  books 
than  men ;  I  can  bnt  guess,  at  the  most,  at  these 
diings,  in  which  you  ^sire  to  be  advised ;  never- 
ttielns,  to  show  my  obedience,  though  with  the 
basard  of  my  discretion,  I  shall  yield  unto  you. 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  bold  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  present  condition  you  are  in ;  you 
are  not  only  a  courtier,  but  a  bed-chamber  man,  and 
so  sre  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  master  :  but  you 
are  also  a  favourite;  the  fiivourite  of  the  time,  and 
(0  are  in  his  bosom  also ;  the  world  hath  so  voted 
yon,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you :  for  kings  and 
great  princes,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  have  had 
dieir  friends,  their  favourites,  their  privadoes,  in  all 
ages ;  for  they  have  their  affections  as  well  as  other 
nten.  Of  these  they  make  several  uses ;  sometimes 
to  communicate  and  debate  their  thoughts  with 
them,  and  to  ripen  their  judgments  thereby ;  smne- 
times  to  ease  their  cares  by  imparting  them  t  and 
Bonetimea  to  interpose  them  between  themselves 
snd  the  envy  or  malice  of  their  people  ;  for  kings 
cannot  err,  that  must  be  discharged  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  ministers ;  and  they  who  are  nearest 
onto  them  must  be  content  to  bear  the  greatest 
bad.  [Remember  then  what  your  true  condition  is; 
the  king  himself  is  above  the  reach  of  his  people, 
bat  cannot  be  above  their  censures ;  and  you  are 
his  shadow,  if  either  he  commit  an  error,  and  is  loth 
to  avow  it,  but  excuses  it  upon  his  ministers,  of 
which  you  are  first  in  (he  eye;  or  you  commit  the 
fault  or  have  willingly  permitted  it,  and  must  suffer 
for  it :  and  so  perhaps  you  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  ai^ase  the  multitude.]  |lut  truly,  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  or  suspect  that  yon  are  chosen  to  this  emi- 
nency,  oat  of  the  last  of  these  considerationa  i  for 
yon  serve  such,  a  master,  who  by  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  is  as  free  from  the  malice  or  envy  of  his 
sobjects,  as  I  think,  I  may  truly  say,  ever  any  king 
was,  who  hath  sat  upon  his  throne  before  him :  but 
I  am  ccHifident,  his  Majesty  hath  cast  his  eyes  upon 
you,  as  finding  you  to  be  such  as  you  should  be,  or 
hoping  to  make  you  to  be  such  as  he  would  have 
you  to  be;  for  this  I  may  say,  without  flattery,  your 
outside  prmniseth  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from 
a  gentleman :  bat  be  it  in  the  one  respect  or  other. 


it  belongeth  to  you  to  take  care  of  yonraelf,  and  to 
know  well  what  the  nune  of  a  fitvoarite  signifiea. 
If  you  be  chosen  upon  the  former  reapects,  ymi 
have  reascm  to  take  care  of  your  actions  and  de- 
portment, out  of  your  gratitude,  for  the  king's  sake  t 
but  if  out  of  the  latter,  you  ought  to  take  the  greater 
care  for  your  own  sake. 

You  are  as  a  new-risen  star,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  upon  you;  let  not  your  own  negligence 
make  you  fall  like  a  meteor. 

[Remember  well  the  great  trust  you  have  under- 
taken ;  you  are  as  a  continual  centinel,  always  to 
stand  upon  yonr  watch  to  give  him  tone  intelligence. 
If  you  flatter  him,  you  betray  him ;  if  you  conceal 
the  truth  of  Aose  thinga  from  him  which  concern 
his  justice  or  his  honour,  although  not  the  safety  of 
his  person,  you  are  as  dangeroua  a  traitor  fo  his 
state,  as  he  that  riseth  m  anus  against  him.  A 
&lse  friend  is  more  dangerons  than  an  open  enemy  t 
kinga  are  s^led  gods  upon  earth,  not  absolute,  but 
"Dixi,  dii  estis;"  and  the  next  worda  are,  **scd 
moriemini  sicnt  homines  they  shall  die  like  mm, 
and  then  all  their  thoughts  perish.  They  cannot 
possibly  see  all  things  with  their  own  eyes,  nor 
hear  all  things  with  their  own  esrs;  they  most 
commit  many  great  tmsts  to  their  ministers.  Kinga 
must  be  answerable  to  God  Almighty,  to  whom  they 
are  but  vassals,  for  their  actions,  and  for  their  neg- 
ligent omissions :  but  the  ministers  to  kings,  whose 
eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are,  must  be  answerable 
to  God  and  man  for  the  breach  of  their  duties,  in 
violation  of  their  trusts^  whereby  they  betray  them. 
Opinion  is  n  master  wheel  in  these  cases:  that 
courtier  who  obtained  a  boon  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  might  every  morning  at  his  coming  into  his  pre- 
sence humbly  whisper  him  in  the  ear  and  say  nothing, 
asked  no  unprofitable  suit  for  himself:  but  such  a 
fancy  raised  only  by  opinion  cannot  be  long-lived, 
unless  the  man  have  solid  worth  to  nphtJd  it{ 
otherwise  when  once  discovered  it  vanisheth  sud- 
denly. But  when  a  favourite  in  court  shall  be  raised 
upon  the  foundation  of  merits,  and  together  with 
the  care  of  doing  good  service  to  the  king,  shall 
give  good  despatches  to  the  suitors,  then  can  he  not 
choose  but  prosper.] 

The  contemplation  then  of  your  present  condition 
must  necessarily  prepare  you  for  action  :  what  time 
can  be  well  spared  from  your  attendance  on  your 
master,  will  be  taken  up  by  suitors,  whom  you  can- 
not avoid  nor  decline  without  reproach.  For  if  you 
do  not  already,  you  will  soon  find  the  throng  of 
suitors  attend  yon ;  for  no  man,  almost,  who  hath  to 
do  with  the  king,  will  think  himself  safe,  unless  yoa 
be  his  good  angel,  and  guide  him  i  or  at  least  that 
you  be  not  a  malus  genius  against  him :  so  thai;  in 
respect  of  the  king  your  master,  you  must  be  very 
wary  that  you  give  him  true  information;  and  if  the 
matter  concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do 
not  flatter  him  :  if  yon  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor 
to  him  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  be  that  draws  his 
sword  against  him :  and  in  respect  of  the  suitors 
which  shall  attend  you,  there  is  nothing  will  bring 
you  more  honour  and  more  ease,  than  to  do  them 
what  right  in  justice  you  may,  and  with  aa  much 
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speed  A8  you  may:  for  believe  it,  Sir,  next  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  aait,  a  speedjr  and  gentle  denial, 
when  the  caae  will  not  bear  it,  is  the  most  accept- 
able to  Baitora :  they  will  gain  their  despatch ; 
whereaa  else  they  shall  spend  their  time  and  money 
in  attending ;  and  you  will  gain,  in  the  ease  you  will 
lind  in  being  rid  of  their  importunity.  But  if  they 
obtain  what  they  reasonably  desired,  they  will  be 
doubly  bound  to  you  for  your  favour ;  "  Bis  dat  qui 
cito  dat,"  it  multiplies  the  courtesy,  to  do  it  with 
good  words  and  speedily. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  best 
advanlnge,  my  humble  advice  is  this:  when  suitors 
come  unto  you,  set  apart  a  certain  hour  in  a  day  to 
give  them  audience :  if  the  business  lie  light  and 
easy,  it  may  by  word  only  be  delivered,  and  in  a 
word  oe  answered;  but  if  it  be  either  of  weight  or 
of  difficulty,  direct  the  anitor  to  commit  it  to  writing, 
if  it  be  not  so  already,  and  then  direct  htm  to  at- 
tend for  hia  answer  at  a  set  time  to  be  appointed, 
which  would  constantly  be  observed,  nnless  some 
matter  of  great  moment  do  interrupt  it.  When 
yon  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will  please 
the  petitioners  well,  to  have  access  unto  you  to 
deliver  them  into  your  own  hand,  let  your  secretary 
first  read  them,  and  draw  lines  under  the  material 
parts  thereof ;  for  the  matter,  for  the  first  part,  lies 
in  a  narrow  room.  The  petitions  being  thus  pre- 
pared, do  you  constantly  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day 
to  peruse  those  petitions ;  and  after  you  have  ranked 
them  into  several  files,  according  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter, make  choice  of  two  or  three  friends,  whose 
judgments  and  fidelities  you  believe  you  may  trust 
in  a  bnsiness  of  that  nature  ;  and  recommend  it  to 
one  or  more  of  them,  to  infbnn  you  of  their  opinions, 
and  of  their  reasons  for  or  against  the  granting  of  it. 
And  if  the  matter  be  of  great  weight  indeed,  then  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  send  several  copies  of  the 
same  petition  to  several  of  your  friends,  the  one  not 
knowing  what  the  other  doth,  and  desire  them  to 
return  their  answers  to  you  by  a  certain  time,  to  be 
prefixed,  in  writing ;  so  shall  you  receive  an  impar- 
tial answer,  and  by  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other,  as  out  of  responsn  prudentium,  you  shall  both 
discern  the  abilities  and  faithfulness  of  your  friends, 
and  be  aMe  to  give  a  judgment  thereupon  as  an 
oracle.  But  by  no  means  trust  to  your  own  judg- 
ment alone;  for  no  man  is  omniscient:  nor  trust 
only  to  your  servants,  who  may  mislead  you  or  mis- 
inform you  i  by  which  they  may  perhaps  gain  a  few 
crowns,  but  the  reproach  will  lie  upon  yourself,  if  it 
be  not  rightly  carried. 

For  the  facilitating  of  yonr  despatches,  my  advice 
is  fiirther,  that  you  divide  all  the  petitions,  and  the 
matters  therein  contained,  under  several  heads : 
which,  I  conceive,  may  be  fitly  ranked  into  these 
eight  sorts. 

I.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen. 

II.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws,  and 
the  professors  thereof. 

III.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and  the 
great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 

lY.  Foreign  negotiatikms  and  embaaues. 


V.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  im 
that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  then. 

YI.  Trade  at  home  ahd  abroad. 

YIL  Colonies,  or  fbreign  plantations. 

YIII.  The  conrt  and  curiality. 

And  whatsoever  will  not  Aill  natorally  under  one 
of  these  heads,  believe  me.  Sir,  will  not  be  worthy 
of  your  thoughts,  in  this  capacity,  we  now  speak  oC. 
And  of  these  sorts,  I  warrant  you,  yoa  will  find 
enough  to  keep  you  in  business. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  which  concerns  religion. 

1 .  In  the  first  place  be  you  yourself  rightly  per- 
suaded and  settled  in  the  true  protestant  religion, 
professed  by  the  church  of  England  ;  which  doubt- 
less is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine  thereof, 
as  any  christian  church  in  the  world. 

[For  religion,  if  any  thing  be  offered  to  yoa 
touching  it,  or  touching  ^e  chnrcb,  or  ehurebnwn, 
or  church  government,  rely  not  only  npm  yottrse^ 
but  take  the  opinion  of  some  grave  and  enaineat 
divines,  especially  such  as  are  sad  and  discreet  men, 
and  exemplary  for  their  lives.] 

2.  In  this  you  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  your 
gracious  master  the  king :  the  chiefest  of  his  impe- 
rial titles  is,  to  be  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
his  learning  is  eminent  not  only  above  other  princes, 
but  above  other  men ;  be  bat  his  scholar,  and  yoa 
are  safe  in  that.- 

[If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the  movers 
thereof:  that  is  so  soundly  and  so  orthodoxly  settled, 
as  cannot  be  questioned  without  extreme  danger  to 
the  honour  and  statnlity  of  our  religion ;  which  hath 
been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  and 
confessors,  as  are  ftmous  through  the  christian  world. 
The  enemies  and  nnderminers  thereof  are  the  Roniiah 
catholics,  so  styling  themselves,  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  tenets  are  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion professed  and  protested  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, whence  we  are  called  protestants;  and  the 
anabaptists,  and  separatists,  and  sectaries  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  tenets  are  full  of  schism,  and 
inconsistent  with  monarchy:  for  the  regulating  of 
either,  there  needs  no  other  coercion  than  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  already  established  by 
parliament.] 

3.  For  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  hf 
bishops,  &c.  I  will  not  positively  say,  as  some  da 
that  it  is  jure  divino;  but  this  I  say  and  think  ex 
animo,  that  it  is  the  nearestto  apostolical  truth ;  and 
confidently  I  shtdl  say,  it  is  fittest  fbr  monarchy  of 
all  others.  I  will  use  no  other  authority  to  yon, 
than  that  excellent  proclamation  set  ont  1^  the  king 
himself  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  annexed 
before  the  book  of  Common-Prayer,  which  I  derire 
you  to  read ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  the 
least  motion  made  for  innovati<»i,  to  put  the  king  in 
mind  to  read  it  himself :  it  is  most  dangerous  in  a 
state,  to  give  ear  to  the  least  alterations  in  government. 

[If  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  discipline  of 
our  church,  although  it  be  not  an  essential  part  of 
our  religion,  yet  it  is  ao  necessary  not  to  be  nwfafy 
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altered,  u  the  tery  rabstftnee  ot  religion  ttill  be 
interested  in  it:  therefore  I  deaiK  yon  before  any 
attempt  be  made  or  an  inndration  by  yoar  means,  or 
by  any  intercession  to  your  master,  that  yoa  will  first 
read  over,  and  his  Majesty  call  to  mind,  that  wise 
and  weighty  proclamation,  which  himself  penned, 
sad  caused  to  be  published  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  is  prefixed  in  print  before  the  book  of 
Common-Prayer,  of  that  impression,  in  which  you 
win  find'  so  prudent,  so  weighty  reasons,  not  to 
hearken  to  innovations,  rs  will  fully  satisfy  you,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  give  the  least  ear  to  such  innova- 
tors ;  bat  it  is  desperate  to  be  misled  by  them :  and 
to  settle  your  judgment,  mark  but  the  admonition  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  king  Solomon,  Frov.  xxiv.  21. 
"  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not 
with  those  who  are  given  to  change."] 

4.  Take  heed,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  be  not  an 
instrnment  to  countenance  the  Romish  catholics.  I 
cannot  fiatter,  the  world  believes  that  some  near  in 
blood  to  you  are  too  much  for  that  persuasion ;  yon 
mntt  ase  them  with  fit  respects,  according  to  the 
bonds  of  nature :  but  yon  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend 
to  their  persons,  not  to  their  errors. 

5.  Hie  archbishops  and  bishops,  next  under  the 
king,  have  the  goremment  of  the  church  and  eccle- 
^tica]  affairs :  be  not  yon  the  mean  to  prefer  any 
to  those  places  for  any  by-respects ;  but  only  for 
their  learning,  gravity,  and  worth  :  their  lives  and 
doctrine  ought  to  be  exemplary. 

6.  For  deans,  and  canons  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches;  in  their  first  institution  they  were  of 
great  use  in  the  church ;  they  were  not  only  to  be  of 
coonsel  with  the  bishop  for  his  revenue,  but  chiefly 
for  his  government  in  causes  ecclesiastical ;  use  your 
best  means  to  prefer  snch  to  those  places  who  are 
lit  for  that  purpose,  men  eminent  for  their  learning, 
piety,  and  discretion,  and  put  the  king  often  in  mind 
thereof;  and  let  them  be  reduced  again  to  their 
first  institntion. 

7.  You  win  be  often  soUicited,  and  perhaps  im- 
pntuned  to  prefer  scholars  to  ehnrch  livings :  yon 

forther  your  friends  in  that  way,  ceteris  pari- 
bm;  otherwise  remember,  I  pray,  that  these  are 
not  places  merely  of  favour;  the  charge  of  souls 
lies  upon  them  ;  the  greatest  account  whereof  will 
be  required  at  their  own  hands;  but  they  will  share 
deeply  in  their  faults  who  are  the  instruments  of 
their  preferment. 

8.  Besides  the  Romish  catholics,  there  is  a  gener- 
ation of  sectaries,  the  anabaptists,  Brownists,  and 
others  of  their  kinds  t  they  have  been  several  times 
very  busy  in  this  kingdom,  under  the  colour  of  zeal 
for  reformation  of  religion  ;  the  king  your  master 
knows  their  disposition  very  well ;  a  small  touch  will 
pat  him  in  mind  of  them ;  he  had  experience  of 
them  in  Scotland,  I  hope  he  will  beware  of  them  in 
England}  a  little  countenance  or  connivancy  sets 
tfiem  on  fire. 

9.  Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church 
are  not  only  comely,  but  commendable;  but  there 
nrast  be  great  care  not  to  introduce  innovations,  they 
will  qoidUy  prove  scandalous ;  men  are  naturally 
aver-prme  to  vaspidon ;  the  true  protestant  religitm 


is  seated  in  the  golden  mean  i  the  enemies  unto  her 
are  the  extremes  on  either  hand. 

10.  The  persons  of  churchmen  are  to  be  had  in 
dne  respect  for  their  work's  sake,  and  protected  from 
scorn  i  but  if  a  dergyman  be  loose  and  scandalous, 
he  must  not  be  patronised  nor  winked  at ;  the  ex* 
ample  of  a  few  such  corrupt  many. 

1 1.  Great  care  most  be  taken,  that  the  patrimony 
of  the  church  be  not  saerilegioualy  diverted  to  lay 
uses :  his  Majesty  in  his  time  hath  religiously  stop- 
ped a  leak  that  did  much  harm,  and  would  else 
have  done  more.  Be  sure,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
slop  the  like  upon  all  occasions. 

12.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning  are  to  be 
cherished  and  encouraged,  there  to  breed  up  a  new 
stock  to  furnish  the  church  and  commonwealth  when 
the  old  store  are  transplanted.  This  kingdom  hath 
in  latter  ages  been  famous  for  good  literature  i  and 
if  preferment  shall  attend  the  deserrers,  there  will 
not  want  supplies. 

IL  Next  to  religion,  let  yonr  care  be  to  promote 
justice.  By  jostiee  and  mercy  is  the  king's  throne 
established. 

1.  Let  the  rule  of  justiee  be  the  laws  of  the  land, 
an  impartial  arbiter  between  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  between  one  subject  and  another :  I  shall 

not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be  suspected 
of  partiality,  in  regard  of  my  own  profession;  but 
this  I  may  truly  say,  They  are  second  to  none  in  the 
christian  world. 

[They  are  the  best,  the  equallest  in  the  world 
between  prince  and  people ;  by  which  the  king 
hath  the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best 
liberty  :  and  if  at  any  time  there  be  an  unjust  devi- 
ation, "  Hominis  est  vitium,  non  professionis."] 

2.  And  as  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no  arbi- 
trary power  be  intruded ;  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
love  the  laws  thereof  and  nothing  will  oUige  them 
more,  than  a  cmfidence  of  the  free  enji^ing  of  then : 
what  the  noble*  upon  an  occasion  cmce  said  in  par- 
liament, "  Nolamus  leges  Anglis  mntnri,"  is  im- 
printed  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people. 

3.  But  because  the  life  of  the  laws  lies  in  the  dne 
execution  and  administration  of  them,  let  your  eye 
l>e,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  choice  of  good  judges : 
these  properties  had  they  need  to  be  furnished  with; 
to  be  learned  in  their  profession,  patient  in  hearing, 
prudent  in  governing,  powerful  in  their  elocution  to 
persuade  and  satisfy  both  the  parties  and  hearers, 
just  in  their  judgment;  and,  to  sum  np  all,  they 
must  have  these  three  attributes ;  they  must  be  men 
of  courage,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness ; 
an  ignorant  man  cannot,  a  coward  dares  not,  be  ft 
good  judge. 

4.  By  no  means  he  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  de- 
pending, or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court  of 
justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it  where 
you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the 
king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any 
for  themselves  or  their  friends :  if  it  should  prevail, 
it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the  judge  be  so  just,  and 
of  snch  courage,  «•  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be  in- 
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clined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion 
behind  it;  judges  mast  be  as  chaste  as  CKsar's 
W'ife,  neither  to  be,  nor  to  be  suspected  to  be  unjust ; 
and,  Sir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judicatare 
is  the  king's  honour  whose  person  they  represent. 

5.  There  is  a  great  use  of  the  service  of  the 
judges  in  their  circuits,  which  are  twice  in  the  year 
held  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  trial  of  causes 
between  party  and  party,  or  delivering  of  the  gaols 
in  the  several  coonties,  are  of  great  use  for  the  ex- 
pedition of  justice ;  yet  they  are  of  much  more  use 
for  the  government  of  the  counties  Ihrongh  which 
they  pass,  if  that  were  well  thought  apon. 

6.  For  if  they  had  instructions  to  that  purpose, 
they  might  be  the  best  intelligencers  to  the  king  of 
the  true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom,  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  of  their  Inelinations,  of  their 
intentions  and  motions,  which  are  necessary  to  be 
truly  understood. 

7.  To  this  end  I  could  wish,  that  against  every 
circuit  all  the  judges  should,  sometimes  by  the  king 
himself,  and  sometimes  by  the  lord  chancellor  or 
lord  keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  receive  a  cha^e  of 
those  things  which  the  present  times  did  much  re- 
quire; and  at  their  reliim  should  deliver  a  {aithful 
account  thereof,  and  how  they  found  and  left  the 
counties  through  which  they  passed,  and  in  which 
they  kept  their  assizes. 

8.  And  that  they  might  the  better  perform  this 
work,  which  might  be  of  great  importance,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  that  sometimes  this  charge  be  public, 
as  it  useth  to  be  in  the  Star-chamber,  at  the  end  of 
the  terms  next  before  the  circuit  begins,  where  the 
king's  care  of  justice,  and  the  good  of  his  people, 
may  be  published ;  and  that  sometimes  also  it  may 
be  private,  to  communicate  to  the  judges  some  things 
not  so  fit  to  be  pnblicly  delivered. 

9.  I  could  wish  also,  that  the  judges  were  directed 
to  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  a  place  than  usually 
they  do ;  a  day  more  in  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addition ;  although  their  wages  for  their  cir- 
cuits were  increased  in  proportion :  it  would  stand 
better  with  the  gravity  of  their  employment ; 
whereas  now  they  are  sometimes  enforced  to  rise 
over-early,  and  to  sit  over-late,  for  the  despatch  of 
their  business,  to  the  extraordinary  trouble  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  people,  their  times  indeed  not  be- 
ing horie  juridicK;  and,  which  is  the  main,  they 
would  have  the  more  leisure  to  inform  themselves, 
quasi  aliud  agentes,  of  the  true  estate  of  the  country. 

10.  The  attendance  of  the  sherifis  of  the  counties, 
accompanied  with  tlie  principal  gentlemen,  in  a 
comely,  not  a  costly  equipage,  upon  the  judges  of 
assise  at  their  coming  to  the  place  of  their  sitting, 
and  at  their  going  out,  is  not  only  a  civility,  but  of 
use  also :  it  raiseth  a  reverence  to  the  persons  and 
places  of  the  judges,  who  coming  from  the  king  him- 
self on  so  great  an  errand,  should  not  be  neglected. 

11.  If  any  sue  to  be  made  a  judge,  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  suspect  him :  but  if  either  directly  or 
indirectly  he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of  judica- 
ture, let  htm  be  rejected  with  shame;  "Vendere. 
jure  potest,  emerat  ille  prius." 

13.  When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  of  a  court 


becomes  vacant,  a  puisne  judge  of  that  court,  or  of 
another  court,  who  hath  approved  himself  fit  and 
deserving,  should  be  sometimes  preferred ;  it  would 
be  a  good  encouragement  for  him,  and  for  other*  1^ 
his  example. 

13.  Next  to  the  judge,  there  would  be  care  nsed 
in  the  choice  of  such  as  are  called  to  the  degree  of 
setjeaots  at  law,  for  such  they  must  be  first  before 
they  be  made  judges;  none  should  be  made  Ser- 
jeants but  such  as  probably  might  be  held  fit  to  be 
judges  afterwards,  when  the  experience  at  the  bar 
hath  fitted  them  for  the  bench:  therefore  by  all 
means  cry  down  that  unworthy  course  of  late  timet 
used,  that  they  should  pay  moneys  for  it ;  it  may 
satisfy  some  courtien^  hot  it  is  no  honour  to  the 
person  so  preferred,  nor  to  the  king,  who  thus  pre- 
fers them. 

14.  For  the  king's  counsel  at  the  law,  especially 
his  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  I  need  say  nothing: 
their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service,  not  ooly 
for  his  revenue,  but  for  all  the  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment, will  put  the  king,  and  those  who  love  hia  ser- 
vice, in  mind  to  make  choice  of  men  every  way  fit 
and  able  for  that  employment ;  they  had  need  to  be 
learned  in  their  profession,  and  not  ignorant  in 
other  things ;  and  to  be  dexterous  in  those  affairs 
whereof  the  despatch  is  committed  to  them. 

15.  The  king's  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards  is 
in  the  true  quality  of  the  judges;  therefore  what 
hath  been  observed  already  of  judges,  which  are  in- 
tended principally  of  the  three  great  courts  of  law 
at  Westminster,  nwy  be  applied  to  the  choice  of  the 
attorney  of  this  court. 

16.  The  like  for  the  attmney  of  the  dnchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  partakes  of  both  qualities,  partly  of 
a  judge  in  that  court,  and  partly  of  an  attorney* 
general  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  proper  revenue 
of  the  duchy. 

17.  I  must  not  forget  the  judges  of  the  four  cir- 
cuits in  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales,  who  although 
they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  need  be  of 
the  degree  of  the  coif,  only  the  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  who  is  one  of  their  number,  is  so,  yet  are 
they  considerable  in  the  choice  of  them,  by  the 
same  rules  a«  the  other  judges  are ;  and  they  some- 
times are,  and  fitly  may  be,  transplanted  into  their 
higher  courts. 

18.  There  are  many  courts,  as  yon  see,  some 
superior,  some  provincial,  and  some  of  a  lower  orb : 
it  were  to  be  wished,  and  is  fit  to  be  so  ordered,  that 
every  of  them  keep  themselves  within  their  pn^r 
spheres.  The  harmmy  of  justice  is  then  the  sweet, 
est,  when  there  is  no  jarring  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts ;  which  methinks  wisdom  cannot  mnch 
differ  upon,  their  true  bounds  being  for  the  roost 
part  so  clearly  known. 

19.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  judges,  some- 
what will  be  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  concerning  the 
principal  ministers  of  justice:  and  in  the  first,  of  the 
high  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  which  have  been  very 
ancient  in  this  lungdom ;  I  am  sure  before  the  con- 
quest ;  the  choice  of  them  I  commend  to  your  care, 
and  that  at  fit  times  you  put  the  king  in  mind  there- 
of ;  that  as  near  u  may  be  they  be  such  as  are  fit 
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for  thow  placet :  for  they  are  of  great  tnut  and 
power ;  the  poMe  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
coanty,  being  legally  commilted  unto  him. 

20.  Therefore  it  is  agreeable  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  that  the  choice  of  them  should  be  by 
the  commendation  of  the  great  officers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  who  are  pre- 
inimed  to  be  well  read  in  the  condition  of  the  gentry 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  although  the  king  may 
do  it  of  himself,  yet  the  old  way  is  the  good  way. 

21.  But  I  utterly  coudemn  the  practice  of  the  later 
times,  which  hath  lately  crept  into  the  court,  at  the 
back-stairs,  that  some  who  are  pricked  for  sherifis, 
and  were  fit,  should  get  oat  of  the  bill  j  and  others 
who  were  neither  thonght  upon,  nor  wordiy  to  be, 
should  be  nominated,  and  both  for  money. 

!i2.  I  must  not  omit  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
lords  lieutenanls  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  coun- 
ties :  their  proper  use  is  for  ordering  the  military 
affairs,  in  order  to  an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  re- 
bellion or  sedition  at  home ;  good  choice  should  be 
made  of  them,  and  prudent  instructions  given  to 
them,  and  as  little  of  the  arbitrary  power  as  may 
be  left  unto  them ;  and  that  the  muster- masters, 
and  other  officers  under  them,  encroach  not  upon  the 
•abject;  that  will  detract  much  from  the  king's 
service. 

23.  The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use.  An- 
ciently they  were  conservators  of  the  peace ;  these 
are  the  same,  saving  that  several  acts  of  parliament 
bave  altered  their  denomination,  and  enlarged  their 
jurisdictioD  in  many  particulars :  the  fitter  they  are 
for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  more  heed  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 

34.  Bat  negatively,  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
that  none  should  be  pat  into  either  of  those  com- 
ntissioas  with  an  eye  of  favour  to  their  persons,  to 
give  them  countenance  or  reputation  in  the  places 
where  they  live,  but  for  the  king's  service  sake ;  nor 
any  put  out  for  the  disfavour  of  any  great  man :  it 
bath  been  too  often  used,  and  hath  been  no  good 
serriee  to  the  king. 

35.  A  word  more,  if  you  please  to  give  me  leave, 
for  the  true  rules  of  moderation  of  justice  on  the  king's 
part.  The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his 
judges,  which  seemeth  to  be  the  severer  part ;  but 
the  milder  part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in 
the  king's  immediate  hand:  and  justice  and  mercy 
are  the  tme  supporters  of  his  royal  throne. 

26.  If  the  king  shall  be  wholly  intent  upon  jus- 
tice, it  may  appear  with  an  over-rigid  aspect ;  but 
if  he  shall  be  over-remiss  and  easy,  it  draweth  upcm 
him  c<aitempt.  Examples  of  jusUee  must  be  made 
sometimes  for  terror  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy, 
sometimes,  for  comfort  to  others ;  the  one  procures 
fear,  and  the  other  love.  A  king  must  be  both 
feared  and  loved,  else  he  is  loBt. 

27.  The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  I  have  spoken 
of,  and  of  their  judges  and  judicature  :  I  shall  put 
you  in  mind  of  some  things  touching  the  high  court 
of  parliament  in  England,  which  is  superlative ;  and 
therefore  it  will  behove  me  to  speak  the  njore 
warily  thereof. 

28.  For  the  institution  of  it,  it  is  Tery  ancient  in 
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this  kingdom :  it  cmsisteth  of  the  two  houses,  of 
peers  and  commons,  as  the  members ;  and  of  the 
king's  Majesty,  at  the  head  of  that  great  body :  by 
the  king's  authority  alone,  and  by  his  writs,  they 
are  assembled,  and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogued 
and  dissolved;  but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself. 

29.  They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  pro- 
perly a  council  to  the  king,  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  to  advise  his  Majesty  in  those  things  of 
weight  and  difficulty,  which  concern  both  the  king 
and  people,  than  a  court 

30.  No  new  laws  can  be  made,  nor  old  laws  abro- 
gated or  altered,  but  by  common  consent  in  parlia- 
ment, where  biUs  are  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
two  houses^  and  then  delivered,  but  nothing  is  eon- 
cluded  but  by  the  king's  royal  assent;  they  are  but 
embryos,  it  is  he  giveth  life  unto  them. 

31.  Yet  the  house  of  peers  hadi  a  power  of  judi- 
cature in  some  cases :  properly  to  examine,  and 
then  to  affirm ;  or  if  there  be  cause,  to  reverse  the 
judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  which  is  the  court  of  highest  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  kingdom  for  ordinary  judicature;  but  in 
these  cases  it  must  be  done  by  writ  of  error  in  par- 
liamento :  and  thus  the  rule  of  their  proceedings  is 
not  absoluta  potestas,  as  in  making  new  laws,  in 
that  conjuncture  as  before,  but  limilata  potestas,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  the  land; 

32.  But  the  house  of  commons  have  only  power 
to  censure  the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point 
of  election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards  that 
house ;  and  have  not,  nor  ever  had,  power  so  much 
as  to  administer  an  oath  to  prepare  a  jud^enL 

33.  The  true  use  df  parliaments  in  this  kingdoa 
is  very  excellent ;  and  they  would  be  often  called, 
as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  shall  require ;  and  eon> 
tinued  as  long  as  is  necessary  and  no  Irniger :  for 
then  they  be  but  burdens  to  the  people,  by  reason 
of  the  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  which  their  just 
rights  and  privileges  are  religiously  to  be  observed 
and  maintained:  but  if  they  should  be  unjustly  en- 
larged beyond  their  true  bounds,  they  might  lessen 
the  just  power  of  the  crowI^  it  borders  so  near  upon 
popularity. 

34.  All  this  while  I  have  spoken  concerning  the 
common  laws  of  England,  generally  and  properly  so 
called,  because  it  is  most  general  and  common  to 
almost  all  cases  and  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal: 
but  there  is  also  another  law,  which  is  called  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  law,  which  is  confined  to  some 
few  heads,  and  that  is  not  to  be  neglected :  and  aU 
though  I  am  a  professor  of  the  common  law,  yet 
am  I  so  much  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  learning,  and 
of  my  native  country,  that  I  do  heartily  persuade 
that  the  professors  of  that  law,  called  civilians,  be- 
cause the  civil  law  is  their  guide,  should  not  be  dis- 
countenanced nor  discouraged :  else  whensoever  we 
shall  have  ought  to  do  with  any  foreign  king  or  state 
we  shall  be  at  a  miseralde  loss,  for  want  of  learned 
men  in  that  profenion. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  concern  councillors  of  state,  the  coan* 
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cil  table,  and  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the 
Icingdom ;  which  are  those  who  for  She  most  pait 
fumiih  out  that  hononrable  board. 

1.  Of  eooiuellnv  there  are  two  sorts:  Uie  first, 
conBiliarii  nati,  aa  I  may  term  them,  such  are  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  king's  sons  when 
he  hath  more  j  of  these  I  speak  not,  for  they  are 
naturally  bom  to  be  coimsellors  to  the  king,  to  learn 
the  art  of  governing  betimes. 

2.  But  the  ordinary  sort  of  coanaellors  arc  such 
as  the  king  out  of  a  due  consideration  of  their  worth 
and  abilities,  and  withal,  of  their  fidelities  lo  his 
person  and  to  his  crown,  ealleth  to  be  of  council  with 
him  in  hia  ordinary  goremment.  And  the  counciU 
table  is  so  called  from  the  place  where  they  ordi- 
narily assemble  and  sit  together;  and  their  oath  is 
the  only  ceremony  used  to  make  them  such,  which 
is  solemnly  given  nnto  them  at  their  first  admission : 
these  honourable  persons  are  firom  thenceforth  of 
that  board  and  body :  they  cannot  come  until  they 
be  thus  called  and  the  king  at  his  pleasure  may 
spare  their  attendance ;  and  he  may  dispense  with 
their  presence  there,  whieh  at  their  own  pleasure 
they  may  not  do, 

3.  This  being  the  quality  of  their  service,  you 
may  easily  judge  what  care  the  king  should  use  in 
his  choice  of  them.  It  behoveth  that  they  be  per- 
sona of  great  trust  and  fidelity,  and  also  of  wisdom 
and  judgment,  who  shall  thus  assist  in  bearing  up 
the  king's  throne,  and  of  known  experience  in 
public  afllairs. 

4.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young 
years,  to  train  them  up  in  that  trade,  and  so  fit  them 
for  those  weighty  aflairs  against  the  time  of  greater 
maturity,  and  some  also  for  the  honour  of  their  per- 
sons :  bnt  these  two  sorts  are  not  to  be  tied  to  so  strict 
Attendance  as  the  others,  from  whan  the  present  des- 
patch of  basinesa  is  expected. 

5.  I  could  wish  that  their  number  might  not  be 
to  orer-grca^  the  persons  the  eoansellora  would 
be  the  more  venerable :  and  I  know  that  queen 
Eliiabeth,  in  whose  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
bom  and  to  live  many  years,  was  not  so  much 
observed  for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wise  council. 

6.  The  duty  of  a  privy-counsellor  to  a  king,  I  con. 
ceive,  is  not  only  to  attend  the  council-bosrd  at  the 
times  apptanted,  and  there  to  consult  of  what  shall 
be  propounded ;  but  also  to  study  those  things  which 
may  advance  the  king's  hcmoor  and  safety,  and  the 
good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  communicate  the  same 
to  (he  king,  or  to  his  fellow-counsellors,  as  there 
shall  be  occasion.  And  this,  Sir,  will  concern  you 
more  than  others,  by  how  mneh  you  have  a  la^er 
share  in  his  afleetions. 

7.  And  one  thing  I  shall  be  bold  to  desire  you  to 
reetHnmend  to  his  Majesty;  that  when  any  new 
thing  shall  be  propounded  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, that  no  cotmsellor  should  suddenly  deliver  any 
positive  opinion  diereof:  it  is  not  so' easy  with  all 
men  to  retract  their  opinions,  although  there  shall 
be  cause  for  it :  but  only  to  hear  it,  and  at  the  most 
but  to  break  it,  at  first,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
understood  against  the  next  meeting. 

8.  When  any  matter  of  weight  hath  been  debated, 


and  seemeth  to  be  ready  for  a  resolution ;  I  wish  it 
may  not  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless  the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  time  press  it,  lest  opon  second  cogita. 
tions  there  should  be  canse  to  alter ;  which  is  not 
for  the  gravity  and  honour  of  that  board. 

9.  I  wish  alsb  that  the  king  would  be  pleased 
sometimes  to  be  present  at  that  board;  it  adds  a 
majesty  to  it:  and  yet  not  to  be  too  frequently 
there ;  that  would  render  it  less  esteemed  when  it  is 
become  common  ;  besides,  it  msy  sometimes  make 
the  counsellors  not  be  so  free  in  their  debates  in  his 
presence  As  they  would  be  in  his  absence. 

10.  Besides  the  giving  of  counsel,  the  counsel- 
lors are  bound  by  their  duties  ex  vi  termini,  as  well 
as  by  their  oaths,  to  keep  counsel;  therefore  are 
they  called  "  de  privato  consilio  regis,"  and  '*  a 
secretioribus  consiliis  regis:" 

11.  One  thing  I  add,  in  the  negative,  which  is 
not  fit  for  that  board,  the  entertaining  of  private 
causes  of  meum  et  tonm ;  those  should  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  course  and  courts  of  justice. 

12.  As  there  is  great  care  to  be  used  for  the 
eonnsellors  themselves  to  be  chosen,  so  there  is  of 
the  clerks  of  the  council  also^  for  their  secreting  of 
their  consultations :  and  methinks,  it  were  fit  that 
his  Majesty  be  speedily  moved  to  give  a  strict  charge, 
and  to  bind  it  with  a  solemn  order,  if  it  be  not 
already  so  done,  that  no  copies  of  the  orders  of  that 
table  be  delivered  out  by'the  clerks  of  the  council, 
but  by  the  order  of  the  board ;  nor  any,  not  being 
a  counsellor,  or  a  clerk  of  the  council,  or  his  clerk, 
to  have  access  to  the  council  books :  and  to  that 
purpose,  that  the  servants  attending  the  cleriis 
of  the  council  be  bound  to  secrecy,  as  well  as  their 
masters. 

13.  For  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  king- 
dom, I  shall  say  little ;  for  the  most  patt  <^  them 
are  such  as  eannot  well  be  severed  from  the  coas* 
sellorshipi  and  therefore  the  same  role  is  to  be 
observed  for  both,  in  the  choice  of  them.  In  the 
general,  only,  t  advise  this,  let  them  be  set  in  those 
places  for  which  they  are  probably  the  most  fit 

14.  But  in  the  quality  of  the  persons,  I  conceive 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  have  some  of  every 
sort,  as  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was;  one 
bishop  at  the  least,  in  respect  of  questions  touching 
rehgion  or  church  government ;  one  or  more  skilled 
in  the  laws;  some  for  martial  aflTairs;  and  some  for 
foreign  affairs :  by  this  mixture  one  will  help 
another  in  all  things  that  shall  there  happen  to  be 
moved.  But  if  that  should  fail,  it  will  be  a  safe 
way,  to  consult  with  some  other  able  perscms  well 
versed  in  that  point  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
consultation ;  whieh  yet  may  be  done  so  warily,  as 
may  not  discover  the  main  Aid  therein. 

lY.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  put  yon  in  mind  of 
foreign  negotiation^  and  embassies  to  or  with 
foreign  princes  or  states ;  wherein  I  shall  be  little 
able  to  serve  you. 

1.  Only,  T  will  tell  you  what  was  the  conrse  in  the 
happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  it  will  be  no 
disreputation  to  follow :  she  did  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of-the  empl^ment,  the  quality  of  the 
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peiMHiB  she  emi^oyed;  which 'is  a  good  rnle  to 
g»by. 

3.  If  it  were  an  embasiy  of  gmtnlation  or  oere- 
mony,  which  miut  not  be  neglected,  choice  wai 
made  of  some  noble  person  eminent  in  j^ce  end 
able  in  purse  ;  and  he  would  talie  it  ai  a  mark  of 

feTour,  and  diacharge  it  without  any  great  burden  to 
the  queen's  coffers,  for  bis  own  honour's  sake. 

3.  But  if  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  concern- 
ing nfl^irs  of  state,  choice  was  made  of  some  sad 
person  of  known  judgment,  wisdom,  and  experience; 
and  not  of  a  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  matters ; 
nor  of  ft  mere  fonnal  man,  whatBf>eTeT  his  title  or 
mitside  were. 

4.  Yet  in  company  of  sueh,  some  young  towardly 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  were  nsnally  sent  also,  as 
assistants  or  attendants,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  persons ;  who  might  be  thereby  prepared  and 
fitted  for  the  like  emidoyment,  by  this  means,  at 
SBOther  turn. 

5.  In  their  eompany  were  always  sent  some  grave 
■nd  tad  men,  skilful  in  the  civil  laws,  and  some  in 
the  languages,  and  some  who  had  been  fbrmeriy 
conversant  in  the  courts  of  those  princes,  and  knew 
their  ways :  these  were  assistants  in  private,  but 
not  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs  in  public;  that 
vonld  detract  from  the  honour  of  the  principal 
ambassador. 

6.  If  the  negotiations  were  about  merchants' 
nffsirs,  then  were  the  persons  employed  for  the 
most  part  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  assisted  with  some 
other  discreet  men ;  and  in  siu^,  the  charge  was 
ordinarily  defrayed  by  the  company  or  society  of 
merchants  whom  the  negotiation  concerned. 

7.  If  lieger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to 
remain  in  or  near  the  courts  of  those  princes  or 
states,  as  it  was  ever  held  fit,  to  observe  the  motions, 
and  to  hold  correspondenee  with  them,  upon  all  oe- 
easions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  presumed 
to  be  vigilant,  industrious,  and  discreet  men,  and 
bad  the  language  of  the  place  whither  they  were 
sent ;  and  with  these'  were  sent  snch  as  were  hope- 
fol  to  be  worthy  of  the  like  empl<7inent  at  another 
time. 

8.  Their  care  was,  to  give  true  and  timely  intelli- 
gence of  all  occurrences,  either  to  the  queen  herself, 
or  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  unto  whom  they  had 
their  immediate  relation.  . 

9.  Their  charge  was  always  borne  by  the  queen, 
duly  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  in  such  proportion, 
ai,  according  to  their  qualities  and  places,  might 
give  them  an  honourable  subsistence  there :  but  for 
^e  reward  of  their  service,  they  were  to  expect  it 
nprni  their  return,  by  some  sueh  prefoment  as  might 
be  worthy  of  them,  and  yet  be  little  burden  to  the 
qneeif  s  coffers  or  revenues. 

10.  At  their  going  forth  they  had  their  general 
instructions  in  writing,  which  might  be  ccnnmuni- 
Mrted  to  the  ministers  of  that  state  whither  they 
*ere  sent ;  and  they  had  also  private  instructions 
upon  particular  occasions  :  and  at  their  retiim^  they 
did  always  render  an  account  of  some  things  to  the 
qAeen  herself,  of  a<^e  things  to  the  body  of  the 
council,  and  of  sraie  othm  to  the  secretaries  of  state ; 

2  I.  a 


who  made  use  of  them,  or  communicated  Ihem,  as 
there  was  cause. 

!1.  In  those  days  there  was  a  constant  course 
held,  that  by  the  wlviee  of  the  secretaries,  or  some 
principal  eomisellors,  there  were  always  sent  forth 
into  several  parts  beyond  the  seas  srane  young  men, 
of  whom  good  hopes  were  conceived  of  their  toward- 
liness,  to  be  trained  up,  and  made  fit  for  such  public 
employments,  and  to  learn  the  languages.  This  was 
at  the  charge  of  the  queen,  which  was  not  much  ; 
for  (hey  travelled  but  as  private  gentlemen  ;  and  as 
by  their  industry  their  deserts  did  appear,  so  were 
they  farther  employed  or  rewarded.  This  course  I 
shall  recommend  unto  you,  to  breed  up  a  nursery  of 
such  public  plants. 

V.  For  peace  and  war,  and  those  things  which 
ap{)ertain  to  either ;  I  in  my  own  disposition  and 
profession  am  wholly  for  peace,  if  please  God  to 
bless  this  kingdom  therewith,  as  for  many  years 
past  he  hath  done :  and, 

1.  I  presume  I  shall  not  heed  to  persuade  yon  to 
the  advancing  of  it ;  nor  shall  yon  need  to  persuade 
the  king  your  master  therein,  for  that  he  hath 
hitherto  been  another  Solomon  in  this  our  Israel, 
and  the  motto  which  he  hath  chosen,  **  Beati  paci- 
fici,"  shows  his  own  judgment ;  but  he  must  use  the 
means  to  preserve  it,  else  such  a  jewel  may  be  lost 

2.  God  is  the  God  of  peace;  it  is  one  of  his 
attributes,  therefore  by  him  alone  we  mast  pray, 
and  hope  to  continue  it :  there  is  the  foundation. 

3.  And  the  king  must  not  neglect  the  just  ways 
for  it ;  justice  is  the  best  jmitector  of  it  at  home, 
and  providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  -  it 
from  abroad. 

4.  Wars  ere  eidier  foreign  or  civil  t  for  (be  foreign 
war  bf  the  king  upon  some  neighbour  nation,  I  hope 
we  are  secure;  the  king  in  his  pious  and  jiist  dis- 
position is  not  inclinaUe  thereunto  i  his  empire  is 
long  enough,  bounded  with  the  ocean,  as  if  the  very 
situation  thereof  had  taught  the  king  and  'people  to 
set  up  their  rests,  and  say,  "  Ne  plus  ultra." 

5.  And  for  a  war  of  invasion  from  abroad;  only 
we  must  not  be  over-secnre :  that  is  the  way  to 
invite  it. 

6.  But  if  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an 
enemy,  if  the  ambition  or  malice  of  any  should  in- 
cite him,  we  may  be  very  confident  we  shall  long 
live  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  attempts 

upon  us. 

7.  To  make  the  preparations  hereunto  the  more 
assured :  in  the  first  place,  I  will  recommend  unto 
TOQ  the  care  of  our  out-works,  the  navy  tcfvl  and 
shipping  of  onr  kingdom,  which  are  the  walls 
thereof:  and  every  great  ship  is  an  impregnable 
fort ;  and  our  many  safo  and  commodious  ports  and 
havens,  in  every  of  these  kingdoms,  are  as  the  re> 
doubts  to  secure  them. 

8.  For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  of  the 
world  doth  equal  England  for  the  oaken  timber 
whereiviih  to  build  them  ;  and  we  need  not  borrow  of 
any  other  iron  for  'spikes,  or  nails  to  fasten  them  to- 
gether ;  but  there  roast  be  a  great  deal  of  providence 
used,  that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted. 
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9.  But  for  tackling,  as  saila  and  cordage,  we  are 
l»eholden  to  our  neighbours  for  them,  and  do  huy 
them  for  our  money;  that  must  be  foreseen  and 
laid  np  in  store  against  a  time  of  need,  and  not 
Boaght  for  when  we  are  to  use  them :  but  we  are 
much  to  Uame  that  we  make  them  not  at  home  > 
only  pitch  and  tar  we  have  not  of  our  own. 

10.  For  the  true  art  of  building  of  ships,  for 
burden  and  serrice  both,  no  nation  in  the  world 
exceeds  us ;  ship>wrights,  and  all  other  artisans 
belonging  to  that  trade,  must  be  cherished  and 
encournged. 

11.  Powder  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  we  can 
have  at  home,  and  in  exchange  for  other  home  com- 
modities we  may  be  plentifully  supplied  from  our 
neighbours,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

12.  With  manners  and  st-amen  this  kingdom  is 
plendfuily  furnished :  the  constant  trade  of  mer- 
chandising will  furnish  us  at  a  need ;  and  navigable 
riveifl  will  repair  the  store,  both  to  the  navy  royal 
and  to  the  merchants,  if  they  be  set  on  work,  and 
well  paid  for  their  labour. 

13.  Sea  captains  and  eiminumders  and  other 
officers  must  be  encouraged,  and  rise  by  degrees,  as 
their  fidelity  and  industry  deserve  it. 

[Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by,  as 
persons  unnecessary  for  the  time  :  let  arms  and  am- 
munition of  all  sorts  be  provided  and  stored  up,  as 
against  a  day  of  battle ;  let  the  ports  and  forts  be 
fitted  so,  as  if  by  the  next  wind  we  should  hear  of 
nn  alarm  :  such  a  known  providence  is  the  surest 
protection.  But  of  all  wars,  let  both  prince  and 
people  pray  against  a  war  in  our  own  bowels:  the 
king  by  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation,  must 
foresee  and  slop  such  a  storm,  and  if  it  fall  must 
allay  it  i  and  the  people  by  their  obedience  must 
deoliae  it.  And  for  a  foreign  war  intended  by  an 
invasion  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  empire,  which 
are  large  enough,  and  are  aatnrally  bounded  with 
the  ocean,  1  have  no  opinion  either  of  the  justness 
or  fitness  of  it ;  and  it  were  a  very  hard  matter  to 
attempt  it  with  hope  of  success,  seeing  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not  legal  for  them  to 
be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  without  their  own 
consent,  upon  hope  of  an  unwarranted  conquest ;  but 
to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to  suppress  rebels, 
the  subject  may  and  must  be  commanded  out  of  the 
counties  where  they  inhabit.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  but  one  entire  body  -,  else  it  will  necessarily  be 
verified,  which  elsewhere  was  asserted,  **  Dum  sin- 
guli  pugnamas,  oranes  vincimur."] 

14.  Our  strict  league  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
our  near  neighbours  the  Hollanders  is  a  mutual 
strength  to  both  ;  the  shipping  of  both,  in  conjunc- 
ture, being  so  powerful,  by  God's  blessing,  as  no 
foreigners  will  venture  upon ;  diis  league  ai^  friend- 
ship muitt  inviolably  be  observed. 

15.  From  Scotland  we  have  had  in  former  times 
some  alarms  and  inroads  into  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom  :  but  that  happy  union  of  both  king- 
doms under  one  sovereign,  our  gracious  king,  I  hope, 
hath  taken  away  all  occasions  of  breach  between 
the  two  nations.    Let  mA  the  canse  arise  from 


England,  and  I  hope  the  Scots  will  not  adventure 
it;  or  if  they  do,  1  hope  they  will  find,  that  al- 
though to  our  king  Ihey  were  his  first-bom  subjects, 
yet  to  England  belongs  the  birthright:  but  this 
should  not  be  any  cause  to  offer  any  injury  to  Cbenii 
nor  to  suffer  any  from  them. 

16.  There  remains  then  no  danger,  by  the  bles^ 
ing  of  God,  but  a  civil  war,  from  which  God  of  hi* 
mercy  defend  us,  as  that  which  is  most  desperate  of 
all  others.  The  king's  wisdom  and  justice  must 
prevent  if,  if  it  may  be ;  or  if  it  should  happen, 
quod  absit,  he  must  quench  that  wild-fire  with  all 
the  diligence  that  possibly  can  be. 

17.  Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor 
can  be,  therefore  it  must  be  a  fire  within  the  bowels, 
or  nothing ;  the  cures  whereof  are  these,  remediom 
pneveniens,  which  is  the  best  physic,  either  to  a 
natural  body,  or  to  a  state,  by  just  and  equal  govern- 
ment to  take  away  the  occasion ;  and  remedium 
puniens,  if  the  other  prevail  not :  tlie  service  and 
vigilancy  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  in  every  leonnty, 
and  of  the  high  sheriff,  will  contribute  much  herein 
to  oar  security. 

18.  But  if  that  should  not  prevail,  by  a  wise  aad 
timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  humours  and  hu- 
m<]irist8  must  be  discovered,  and  purged,  or  cut  off; 
mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a  king  is  true  cruelty. 

19.  Yet  if  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken 
off,  and  the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error, 
and  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an  extent  of 
mercy  is  both  honourable  and  profitaUe. 

20.  A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  have 
a  convenient  stodi  of  treasure ;  and  neither  be  with- 
out money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  nor  to 
depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  others,  which  may  fail 
at  a  pinch. 

21.  He  must  also  have  a  magacine  of  all  aorta, 

which  must  be  had  from  foreign  parts,  or  provided 
at  home,  and  to  commit  thnn  to  several  places, 
under  the  custody  of  trusty  and  faithful  miniaten 
and  officers,  if  it  be  possible. 

22.  He  must  make  choice  of  expert  and  able 
commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  war,  either 
against  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  home  rebellion ; 
which  must  not  be  young  and  giddy,  which  dare,  not 
only  to  fight,  but  to  swear,  and  drink,  and  cncae^ 
neither  fit  to  govern  others^  nor  able  to  goweni 
themselves,  , 

23.  Let  not  such  be  discouraged,  if  they  deserve 
well,  by  misinformation,  or  for  the  satisfying  the 
humours  or  ambition  of  others,  perhaps  oat  of  envy, 
perhaps  out  of  treachery  or  other  sinister  ends.  A 
steady  hand  in  governing  of  military  aflaira  ia 
more  requiute  than  in  times  of  peace,  because  an 
error  committed  in  war  may,  perhaps,  prove  irre- 
mediable. 

'  34.  If  God  shall  Uecs  these  endeavours,  and  the 
king  return  to  his  own  hoose  in  peace,  when  a 
civil  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  those  who  have  been 
found  faithful  in  the  land  must  be  regarded,  yea. 
and  rewarded  also;  the  traitorous,  or  treacherous, 
who  have  misled  others,  severely  punished;  and 
the  neutrals  and  false-hearted  friends  and  followers, 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  be  noted 
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cartMme  nigra.  And  bo  I  shnll  leare  them,  and  this 
part  of  the  work. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  part,  which  is  trade) 
and  that  is  either  at  home  or  ahnmd.  And  I  begin 
with  fliat  which  is  at  home,  which  enableth  the 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  to  live,  and  layeth  a  found- 
ation to  a  foreign  trade  by  traffic  with  others,  which 
enableth  them  to  live  plentifully  and  happily. 

I.  For  the  home  trade,  [  first  commend  unto 
yoor  consideration  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
which  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  com  for  the  na- 
tives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation :  and  I  myself 
have  known,  more  than  once,  when,  in  times  of 
dearth,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  it  drained  mnch 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  ua  with  com  from 
foreign  parts. 

3.  Good  husbands  will  find  the  means,  by  good 
hnsbandiy,  to  improve  their  lands,  1^  lime,  chalk, 
mail,  or  aea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had ;  but  it  will 
not  be  amiss,  that  they  be  put  in  mind  thereof  and 
encouraged  in  their  industries. 

3.  Planting  of  orchards,  in  a  soil  and  air  fit  for 
them,  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable; 
cider  and  perry  are  notable  beverages  in  sea  voyages. 

4.  Gardens  are  also  very  profitable,  if  planted 
with  artichokes,  roots,  and  snch  other  things  as  are 
fit  for  food ;  whence  they  be  called  kitchen  gardens, 
and  that  very  properly. 

5.  The  planting  of  bop-ynrds,  sowing  of  woad 
and  rape  seed,  are  found  veiy  profitable  for  the 
planters,  in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently 
profitable  for  the  kingdom,  which  for  divers  years 
was  furnished  with  them  from  beyond  the  seas. 

6.  The  planting  and  preserving  of  woods,  espe- 
cially of  timber,  is  not  only  profitable,  but  commend- 
able, therewith  to  furnish  posterity,  both  for  building 
and  shipping. 

7.  The  kingdom  would  be  much  Improved  by 
draining  of  drowned  lands,  and  gaining  that  in  from 
the  overflowing  of  salt  waters  and  the  sea,  and  from 
fresh  waters  also. 

8.  And  many  of  those  grounds  would  be  exceed- 
ing fit  for  dairies,  which,  being  well  honsewived,  are 
exceeding  commodious. 

9.  Mnch  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests 
and  chases,  more  remote  from  the  king's  access,  and 
from  other  commonable  places,  so  as  always  there 
be  a  due  care  taken,  that  the  poor  commoners  have 
no  injury  by  such  improvement. 

10.  The  making  of  navigable  riven  wonld  be 
Tcry  profitable;  they  wonld  be  as  so  many  in- 
draughts of  wealth,  by  conveying  of  commodities 
with  ease  from  place  to  place. 

II.  The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  woold  be  an 
nnknown  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  many  places 
therein  being  as  apt  for  it,  as  any  foreign  parts. 

13.  But  add  thereunto,  that  if  it  be  converted 
into  linen-cloth  or  cordage,  the  commodity  thereof 
wi]I  be  multiplied. 

13.  So  it  is  of  the  wools  and  leather  of  the  king- 
dom, .if  they  be  converted  into  manufactures. 

14.  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  oi  costly  lues,*  and,  if  th^  be  brought 


from  Italy,  or  France,  or  Slanders,  they  are  in  great 
esteem ;  whereas,  if  the  like  laces  were  made  by 
the  English,  so  mnch  thread  as  wonld  make  a  yard 
of  lace,  being  put  into  that  manufaeture,  would  be 
five  times,  or,  perhaps,  ten  or  twenty  times  the  value. 

15.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  of  much  profit, 
especially  the  breed  of  horses,  in  many  places,  not 
only  for  travel,  but  for  the  great  saddle ;  the  English 
horse,  for  strength,  and  courage,  and  swifhiess  toge- 
ther, not  being  inferior  to  the  horses  of  any  other 
kingdom. 

16.  The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin,  especially,  are  of  great  value,  and 
set  many  able-bodied  subjects  on  work;  it  were 
great  pity  they  should  not  be  industriously  followed. 

17.  But  of  all  minerals,  there  is  none  like  to  that 
of  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
the  seas  belonging  to  them :  our  neighboun  within 
half  a  day's  sail  of  ns,  with  a  good  wind,  can  show 
us  the  use  and  value  thereof;  and,  doubtleM,  there 
is  sea-room  enough  for  both  nations  without  offend- 
ing one  another  I  and  it  would  exceedingly  support 
the  navy. 

18.  This  realm  is  much  enriched,  of  late  years, 
by  the  trade  of  merchandise  which  (he  English 
drive  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  if  it  be  wisely  managed, 
it  must  of  necessity  very  much  increase  the  wealth 
thereof :  care  being  taken,  that  the  exportation  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  importation :  for  then  the  balance 
of  trade  must  of  necessity  be  returned  in  coin  or  bullion. 

19.  This  would  easily  be  effected,  if  the  mer- 
chants were  perauaded  or  compelled  to  make  their 
relums  in  solid  commodities,  and  not  too  moeh 
thereof  in  vanity,  tending  to  excess. 

30.  But  especially  care  mast  be  taken,  that  mo.' 
nopolies,  which  are  the  eankere  of  all  trading,  be 
not  admitted  under  specious  colours  of  public  good. 

31 .  To  put  all  these  into  a  regulation,  if  a  con- 
stant commission  to  men  of  honesty  and  underatand- 
ing  were  granted,  and  well  pursued,  to  give  order 
for  the  managing  of  these  things,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that  this  com- 
mission were  subordinate  to  the  council-board;  iti» 
conceived  it  would  produce  notable  efiTects. 

Yll.  The  next  thing  is  that  of  colonies  and 
foreign  plantations,  which  are  very  necessary,  as 
outlets,  to  a  populous  nation,  and  may  be  profitable 
also  if  they  be  managed  in  a  discreet  way. 

1.  First,  in  the  choice  of  the  place,  which  re- 
qnireth  many  circumstances ;  as,  the  situatioB,  near' 
Oie  sea,  for  the  commodionsness  of  an  intercourse 
with  England ;  the  temper  of  the  air  and  climate, 
as  may  best  agree  with  the  bodies  of  the  English, 
rather  inclining  to  cold  than  heat ;  that  it  be  stored 
with  woods,  mines,  and  friiit^  which  are  naturally 
in  the  place ;  that  the  soil  be  saeh  as  will  probably 
be  fruitful  for  com,  and  other  eonventencies,  and  for 
breeding  of  cattle ;  that  it  hath  rivers,  both  for  pas- 
sage between  place  and  place,  and  for  fishing  also, 
if  it  may  be ;  that  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but 
that  there  may  be  elbow-room  enough  for  them, 
and  for  the  adventives  alaot  all  which  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  West  Tndiet. 
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3.  It  should  be  also  sach  m  U  not  already  planted 
bjr  the  subjects  of  any  christian  prince  or  state,  nor 
orer-nearlf  neighbooring  to  their  plantation.  And 
it  would  be  more  conveiuent,  to  be  chosen  by  some 
of  those  gentlemen  or  merchants  which  move  first 
in  ihe  work,  than  to  be  designed  onto  them  from 
the  king;  for  it  must  proceed  ihun  the  optim  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile;  so  the 
colonies  mast  be  raised  the  leave  of  the  king, 
and  not  by  his  command. 

3.  After  the  place  is  made  choice  of,  the  first 
step  must  be,  to  make  choice  of  a  fit  governor ;  who 
although  he  have  not  the  name,  yet  he  must  have 
the  power  of  a  viceroy :  and  if  the  periou  who 
principally  moved  iu  the  work  be  not  fit  for  that 
trust,  yet  he  must  not  be  excluded  from  command ; 
but  then  his  defect  in  the  governing  part  must  be 
supplied  by  such  assistants  as  shall  be  joined  with 
him,  or  as  he  shall  very  well  approve  of. 

4.  As  at  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their 
commission  or  letters  patents  from  the  king,  that 
so  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency  upon 
the  crown  of  England,  and  under  his  protection ;  bo 
they  must  receive  some  general  instructionB,  how  to 
dispose  of  themselves,  when  they  come  there,  which 
must  be  in  nature  of  laws  unto  them. 

5.  Bat  the  genenl  law  by  which  they  must  be 
guided  and  governed,  must  be  the  common  law  of 
England ;  and  to  that  end,  it  will  be  fit  that  some 
roan  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  and  otherwise 
quahfied  for  such  a  purpose,  be  persuaded,  if  ^ot 
thereunto  inclined  of  himself,  which  were  the  best, 
to  go  thither  as  chancellor  amongst  them,  at  first ; 
and  when  the  plantation  were  more  settled,  then  to 
have  courts  of  justice  there  as  in  England. 

G.  At  the  first  planting,  or  as  soon  after  as  they 
an,  they  must  make  themselves  defensible  both 
against  the  natives  and  against  strangers ;  and  to 
that  purpose  they  must  have  the  assistance  of  some 
able  military  man,  and  convenient  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  their  defence. 

7.  For  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch  in  those 
parts,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  it  agree  with  that 
which  is  settled  in  England,  else  it  will  make  a 
schism  and  a  rent  in  Christ's  coat,  which  must  be 
seamless  and,  to  that  purpose,  it  will  be  fit,  that  by 
the  king's  supreme  power  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
within  all  hts  dominions,  they  be  subordinate  under 
some  bishop  and  bi»hopric  of  this  realm. 

8.  For  the  better  defence  against  a  common 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  best,  that  foreign  plant- 
ations should  be  placed  in  one  continent,  and  near 
together ;  whereas,  if  they  be  too  remote,  the  one  from 
the  other,  they  will  be  disunited,  and  so  the  weaker. 

9.  They  must  provide  themselves  of  houses,  such 
as  for  the  present  they  can,  and,  at  more  leisure, 
stieh  as  may  be  better ;  and  they  first  must  plhnt  for 
com  and  cattle,  &c.  for  food  and  necessaiy  suste- 
nance ;  and  after,  they  may  enlarge  themselves  for 
those  things  which  may  be  for  profit  and  Measure, 
and  to  traffic  withal  also. 

10.  Woods  for  shipping,  in  the  first  place,  may 
doubtless  be  there  had,  and  minerals  there  found, 
perhaps,  of  the  richest}  howsoever,  the  mines  out 


of  the  frvits  of  the  earth,  and  seas  and  waters  ad- 
joining, may  be  found  in  abundance. 

11.  In  a  short  time  th^y  may  build  vessels  and 
ships  also,  for  traffic  with  the  parts  near  adjoining, 
and  with  England  also,  from  whence  they  may  be  fur- 
nished with  such  things  as  they  may  want,  and,  in 
exchange  or  barter,  aend  from  thence  other  things, 
with  which  quickly,  either  by  nature  or  art,  they 
may  abound. 

1 2.  But  these  things  would  by  all  means  be  pre- 
vented i  that  no  known  bankrupt,  for  shelter;  nor 
known  murderer  or  other  tricked  person,  to  avoid 
the  law  ;  nor  known  heretic  or  schismatic,  be  sof- 
fered  to  go  into  those  countries ;  or,  if  they  do  creep 
in  there,  not  to  be  harboured  or  continued ;  else, 
the  place  would  receive  them  naught,  and  return 
them  into  England,  upon  all  occasions,  worse. 

13.  That  no  merchant,  under  colour  of  driving  a 
trade  thither  or  from  thence,  be  suffered  to  woA 
upon  their  necessities. 

14.  And  that  to  regulate  all  these  inconvenience^ 
which  will  insensibly  grow  upon  them,  that  the  king 
be  pleased  to  erect  a  subordinate  council  in  England, 
whose  care  and  charge  shall  be,  to  advise,  and  pat 
in  execution,  all  things  which  shall  be  foond  fit  for 
the  good  of  those  new  plantations:  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  shall  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  council-board,  and  from  them 
receive  such  directions  as  may  best  agree  with  the 
government  of  that  place. 

1 5.  Ttiat  the  king's  reasonable  profit  be  not  neg- 
lected, partly  upon  reservation  of  moderate  rents 
and  services ;  and  partly  upon  customs ;  and  partly 
upon  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandise} 
which  for  a  convenient  time  after  the  plantation 
begin,  would  be  very  easy,  to  encourage  the  woik; 
but,  after  it  is  well  settled,  may  be  raised  to  a  ccm^ 
siderable  proportion,  worthy  the  acceptation. 

[Yet  these  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  these 
undertakings. 

I.  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  such  an  employ- 
ment ;  for  that  WOK  a  banishment,  and  not  a  service 
fit  for  a  free  man. 

3.  That  if  any  transplant  themselves  into  plant, 
ations  abroad,  who  are  known  scliismatics,  outlaw^ 
or  criminal  persons,  that  they  be  sent  for  Itack  upon 
the  first  notice ;  such  persons  are  not  fit  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

3.  To  make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives  under 
pretence  of  planting  religion :  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. 

4.  That  the  people  sent  thither  be  governed  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whereof  they  are, 
and  still  must  be  subjects. 

5.  To  establish  there  the  same  purity  of  region, 
and  the  same  discipline  for  church  govemmort, 
without  any  mixture  of  popery  or  anabaptism,  leet 
they  should  be  drawn  into  factions  and  schism^  and 
that  place  receive  them  then  bad,  and  send  them 
back  worse. 

6.  To  employ  them  in  profitable  trades  and 
manufiictures,  such  as  the  clime  will  best  fit,  and 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  this  kingdnn,  and  retnn 
to  them  an  exchange  of  things  neceesary. 
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.  7*  That  they  be  fnrnished  and  hwtraeted  for  the 
niUtary  part,  iia  they  may  defend  themaelvea ;  lest, 
on  a  sudden,  they  be  exposed  as  a  jvey  to  some 
other  nation,  when  they  have  fitted  tha  colony  for 
them. 

8.  To  order  a  trade  thither,  and  thence,  in  soeh 
a  manner  as  some  few  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
nnder  colour  of  famishing  the  colony  with  neees* 
saries,  may  not  grind  them,  so  as  shall  always  keep 
them  in  poverty. 

9.  To  place  over  them  such  governors  as  may  be 
qoalified  in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the  place, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom. 

10.  That  care  be  taken,  that  when  the  indactry 
of  one  man  hath  settled  the  work,  a  new  man,  by 
insinoation  or  misinformation,  may  not  supplant 
him  without  a  just  cause,  which  is  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  faithful  endeavours. 

1 1 .  That  the  king  will  app<»nt  eommisaioiiiers  in 
the  nature  of  a  oouncil,  who  may  superintend  the 
works  of  this  natnn,  and  regulate  what  concerns  the 
colouies,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  the  king,  or 
to  his  council  of  state. 

Again,  For  matter  of  trade,  1  confesa  it  is  out  of 
my  profession  j  yet  in  that  I  shall  make  a  conjecture 
also,  and  propound  some  things  to  you,  whereby,  if 
I  an  not  much  mistaken,  you  may  advance  the 
good  of  your  country  and  profit  of  your  master. 

1.  Let  the  foundation  of  a  profitable  trade  be  thus 
laid, 'that  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign  {  so 
we  shall  be  sure  that  the  stocks  of  the  kingdom 
shall  yearly  increase,  for  then  the  balance  of  trade 
must  be  returned  in  money  or  bullion. 

2.  In  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  let 
not  the  merchant  return  toys  and  vanities,  as  some- 
times it  was  elsewhere  apes  and  peacocks,  butsolid 
merchandise,  first  for  necessity,  next  for  pleasure, 
but  not  for  luxury. 

3.  Let  the  vanity  of  the  tinges  be  restrained, 
which  the  neighboorhood  of  other  nations  have 
induced ;  and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern : 
let  vanity  in  apparel,  and,  which  is  more  vain,  that 
of  the  feshion,  be  avoided.  I  have  heard  that  in 
Spain,  a  grave  nation,  whom  in  this  I  wish  we  might 
imitate,  they  do  allow  the  players  and  courtesans 
the  vanity  of  rich  nod  ccwtly  clothes ;  but  to  sober 
men  and  matrons  they  permit  it  not  upon  pain  of 
ioiamy ;  a  severer  puoishmentuponingennous  natures 
than  a  pecuniary  mulct. 

4.  The  excess  of  diet  in  costly  meats  and  drinks 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas  would  be  avoided ;  wise 
men  will  do  it  without  a  law,  I  would  there  might 
be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  The  excess  of  wine  costs 
fhe  kingdom  much,  and  retams  nothing  bat  surfeits 
and  diseases ;  were  we  as  wise  as  easily  we  might 
be,  within  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  if  we  would 
needs  be  dru^  with  wines,  we  might  be  drunk  with 
half  the  cost. 

5.  If  we  must  be  vain  and  superfluous  in  laces 
and  embroideries,  which  are  more  costly  than  either 
warm  or  comely,  let  the  curiosity  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  natives}  then  it  should  not  be  verified  of 
us  "  materiam  snperabaf  opus." 


6.  But  instead  of  crying  up  all  things,  which  are 
either  brought  from  beyond  sea,  or  wrought  here  1^ 
the  hands  of  strangers,  let  us  advance  the  native 
commodities  of  oar  own  kingdom,  and  employ  irar 
countrymen  before  strangera ;  let  as  lum  the  wools 
of  the  land  intodothes  and  staffs  of  our  own  growth, 
and  the  hemp  and  flax  growing  here  into  liiien 
cloth  and  cordage :  it  would  set  many  thousand 
hands  on  work,  and  thereby  one  shilling  worth  of 
the  materials  would  by  industry  be  multiplied  to 
five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twen^  times  more  in 
the  value  being  wrought. 

7.  And  of  all  sorts  of  thrift  for  the  public  good,  I 
would  above  all  othera  commend  to  your  care  the 
encouragement  to  be  given  to  husbandry,  and  the 
improving  of  lards  for  tillage]  there  is  no  such 
usury  as  this.  The  king  cannot  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  these  islands,  which  make  up  his  empire,  the 
ocean  being  the  unremovable  wall  which  endoselh 
them  I  hut  he  may  enlarge  and  multiply  the  revenue 
thereof  by  this  honest  tind  harmless  way  of  good 
husbandry. 

8.  A  very  gre^t  help  nnto  trade  are  navigable 
rivers }  they  are  so  many  indraughts  to  attain  wealth ; 
wherefore  by  art  and  industry  let  them  be  made ; 
hut  let  them  not  be  turned  to  private  profit. 

9.  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  yoa,  take  into 
your  serious  consideration  that  Indian  wealth,  which 
this  island  and  the  seas  thereof  excel  in,  the  hidden 
and  rich  treasure  of  fishing.  Do  ve  want  an  ex- 
ample to  follow  P  I  may  truly  say  to  the  English, 
"  Go  to  the  pismire,  thou  sluggard."  I  need  not 
expound  the  text:  half  a  day's  sail  Vith  a  good 
wind,  will  show  the  mineral  and  the  miners. 

10.  To  regulate  all  these  it  will  be  worthy  the 
care  of  a  subordinate  council,  to  whom  the  ordering 
of  these  things  may  be  committed,  and  they  give  an 
account  thereof  to  ttie  state.] 

Vin.  T  cmne  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I 
propounded,  which  is,  the  curiality. 

The  other  did  properly  concern  the  king,  in  his 
royal  capacity,  as  pater  patrite ;  this  mon  properly 
as  pater-familias :  and  herein, 

1.  I  shall  in  a  word,  and  but  in  a  word  only,  put 
you  in  mind,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person, 
both  in  respect  of  his  household  or  court,  and  in 
respect  of  his  whole  kingdom,  for  a  little  kingdom 
is  but  as  a  great  household,  and  a  great  household 
as  a  little  kingdom,  must  be  exemplary,  "  Regis  ad 
exemplont,*'  etc.  Bat  for  this  God  be  praised,  our 
charge  is  essy;  for  our  gracious  master,  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  justice  and  bounty,  may  be,  and 
is,  not  only  fair  precedent  to  his  own  sul^ects,  but 
to  foreign  princes  also;  yet  he  is  still  bat  a  man, 
and  seasuiable  mementos  may  be  useful }  and,  be- 
ing discreetly  used,  cannot  bnt  take  well  with  him. 

3.  But  your  greatest  care  must  be,  that  the  great 
men  of  bis  court,  for  you  must  give  me  leave  to  be 
plain  with  you,  for  so  is  your  injntictiMi  laid  upon 
me,  yourself  in  the  first  place,  who  are  first  in  the 
eye  of  all  men,  give  no  just  cause  of  scandal }  either 
by  light,  or  vain,  or  by  oppressive  carriage. 

3.  The  great  officers  of  the  king's  household  had 
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need  be  both  discreet  and  prorident  peraoas,  both  for 
his  hcHiour  and  for  his  thrift ;  they  must  look  both 
vays,  else  they  are  but  half^sighted :  yet  in  the 
choice  of  them  there  is  more  latitude  left  to  affec- 
tion, than  in  the  choice  of  counsellors,  and  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  before  tcmcbed,  which  must 
always  be  made  choice  of  merely  out  of  judgment; 
for  in  them  the  public  hath  a  gt«at  intereat. 

[And  yet  in  these,  the  chnee  had  need  be  of 
honest  and  fkithfnl  serrants,  as  veil  as  of  comely 
outsides,  who  can  how  the  knee,  and  kiss  the  hand, 
and  perform  other  services,  of  small  importance 
compared  with  this  of  public  employment  King 
David,  Psal.  ci.  6,  propounded  a  rule  to  himself 
for  the  choice  of  his  courtiers.  He  was  a  wise  and 
a  good  king ;  and  a  wise  and  a  good  king  shall  do 
well  to  follow  such  a  good  example  :  and  if  he  find 
any  to  be  faulty,  which  perhaps  cannot  suddenly  be 
discovered,  let  him  take  on  him  this  resolution  as 
king  David  did,  "  There  shall  no  deceitful  person 
dwell  in  my  house."  But  for  such  as  shall  bear 
office  in  the  king's  house,  and  manage  the  expenses 
theraof,  it  is  much  more  requisite  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  such  servant^  both  for  hi«  thrift  and  for 
his  honour.] 

4.  For  the  other  ministerial  officers  in  courts  as, 
for  distinction'  sake,  they  may  be  termed,  there  must 
also  be  an  eye  unto  them  and  upon  them.  They 
have  usually  risen  in  the  household  by  degrees,  and 
it  is  a  noble  way,  to  encoumge  faithful  service: 
but  the  king  must  not  bind  himself  to  a  necessity 
herein,  for  then  it  will  be  held  ex  debito  :  neither 
must  he  alter  it,  without  an  apparent  cause  for  it : 
but  to  displace  any  who  are  in,  upon  displeasure, 
which  for  the  most  part  happeneth  upon  the  inform- 
ation of  some  great  man,  is  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  unless  there  be  a  manifest  cause  for  it. 

5.  In  these  things  yoa  may  sometimes  interpose, 
to  do  .just  and  good  offices ;  but  for  the  general,  I 
should  rather  advise,  meddle  little,  but  leave  the 
ordering  of  those  househcdd  afiairs  to  the  white- 
Mtafbt  which  are  those  hononrable  person^  to  whom 
it  properly  belongeth  to  he  answerable  to  the  king 
for  it ;  and  to  those  other  officers  of  the  green-cloth, 
who  are  subordinate  to  them,  as  a  kind  of  council, 
and  a  court  of  justice  also. 

6.  Yet  for  the  green-cloth  law,  take  it  in  the 
largest  sense,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it,  farther  than 
it  is  regulated  by  the  jost  rulea  of  the  common  laws 
of  England. 

7.  Towards  the  support  of  his  Majesty's  own 
table,  and  of  the  prince's,  and.  of  his  necessary 
officers,  his  Majesty  hath  a  good  health  by  purvey- 
ance, which  justly  is  due  unto  him ;  and,  if  justly  used, 
is  no  great  burden  to  the  subject;  but  by  the  pur- 
veyors and  other  under-officers  is  many  times  abused. 
In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  think,  it  is  already 
reduced  to  a  certainty  in  money ;  and  if  it  be  indif- 
ferently and  discreetly  managed,  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  to  settle  it  so  thron^out  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  yet  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  for 
that  will  be  the  best  and  safest,  both  for  the  king 
and  people. 

8.  The  king  mast  he  put  in  mind  to  preserve  the 


revenues  of  his  crown,  both  certain  and  casnal,  with- 
out diminution,  and  to  lay  up  treasure  in  aton 
against  a  time  of  extremity  ;  empty  coffers  give  an 
ill  sound,  and  make  the  people  many  times  forget 
their  duty,  thinking  that  the  king  must  be  behcdden 
to  them  for  his  supfdies. 

9.  I  shall  by  no  means  think  it  6^  that  he  reward 
any  «f  his  servants  widi  the  bene6t  of  fDwfeitnre^ 
either  hj  fines  in  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  or 
high  eommissiim  courts,  or  other  eonrts  of  justice 
or  that  they  should  be  farmed  out,  or  bestowed  upon 
any,  so  much  as  by  promise,  before  judgment  given ; 
it  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  honourable. 

1 0.  Besides  matters  of  serious  consideration,  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  there  must  be  times  for  pas- 
times and  disports :  when  there  is  a  queen  and  ladies 
of  honour  attending  her,  there  must  simietimes  be 
masques,*  and  revels,  and  interiudes;  and  when 
there  is  no  queen,  or  princess,  as  now,  yet  at  festi- 
vals, and  for  entertainment  of  strangers,  or  upon 
such  occasions,  they  may  be  fit  also ;  yet  care  woold 
be  taken,  that  in  such  cases  they  be  set  off  more 
with  wit  and  activity  than  with  costly  uid  wartefnl 
expenses. 

11.  But  for  the  king  and  prince,  and  the  lords 
and  chivalry  of  the  court,  I  rather  commend,  in  their 
turns  and  seasons,  the  riding  of  the  great  horse,  the 
tilts,  the  barriers,  tennis,  uid  hunting,  which  ate 

for  the  health  and  strength  of  those  who  exer- 
cise them,  than  in  an  effeminate  way  to  please 
themselves  and  others. 

And  now  the  prince  groweth  up  fast  to  be  a  man, 
and  is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition ;  it  would 
be  an  irreparable  stain  and  dishonour  upon  you, 
having  that  access  unto  him,  if  you  should  mislead 
him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  misled  by  any  loose  or  flat- 
tering parasites  :  the  whole  kingdom  hath  a  deep 
interest  in  his  virtuous  education ;  and  if  you,  keep> 
ing  that  distance  which  is  fi^  do  humbly  interpose 
yourself,  in  such  a  ease  he  will  one  day  give  yon 
thanks  for  it 

12.  Yet  dice  and  cards  may  sometimes  he  used 
for  recreation,  when  field-sports  cannot  be  had;  bat 
not  to  use  it  as  a  mean  to  spend  the  time,  much  less 
to  mispend  the  thrift  of  the  gamesterL. 

Sir,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer:  I  have  run 
over  these  things  as  I  first  propounded  them ;  please 
you  to  make  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  you 
shall  see  occasion;  or  to  lay  them  l^,  as  yoa 
shall  think  best,  and  to  add  to  them,  as  yon  daily 
may,  out  of  your  experience. 

I  must  be  bold,  agun,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  yoar 
present  condition ;  you  are  in  the  quality  of  a  cen- 
ttnel ;  if  you  sleep,  or  neglect  your  charge,  Jroa  are 
an  undone  man,  mid  you  nay  fall  much  faster  thsa 
yon  have  risen. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mind  yoa  whidi 
nearly  eoncems  yourself;  you  serve  a  gi«^  and 
gracious  master,  and  there  is  a  most  bopefkd  young 
prince,  whom  yon  must  not  desert;  it  behoves  yoa 
to  carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  thwa 
both  :  adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  yoa  forget 
the  fether,  who  nised  yon  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
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jon  ao  obieqiiioofl  to  tbe  fiither,  that  yoa  give  just 
cause  to  the  son  to  taspect  that  yoa  neglect  him : 
bat  cany  yooraelf  with  that  judgment,  as,  if  it  be 
possible,  may  please  and  content  them  both}  which, 
truly,  I  believe,  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  you  to 
do:  so  may  yoa  lire  long  beloved  of  both. 

[If  yoa  fittd  m  these  or  any  other  your  obserr- 
ationa,  which  doubtless  are  much  better  than  these 
loose  cf^ecticna,  any  thing  whteh  yon  would  have 
either  the  father  or  the  smi  to  take  to  heart,  an  ad- 
■tonitkm  from  a  dead  anthor,  or  a  caveat  firom  an 


impartial  pen,  whose  aim  neither  was  nor  can  be 
taken  to  be  at  any  particular  by  design,  will  prevail 
more  and  take  better  impreasicm  than  a  downright 
advice ;  which  perhaps  may  be  mistaken  a*  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially. 

Thns  may  y<a  live  long  a  happy  instmment  fmr 
your  king  and  eoontxyi  yoa  shall  not  be  a  meteor  or 
a  Uazing  star,  but  stella  fiza :  happy  here  and  more 
happy  hereafter.  "  Deus  mana  bu&  te  dneat:"] 
which  is  the  hear^  prayer  of 

Yonr  most  t^iged  and  devttfed  Servant. 


AN 

ADVERTISEMENT  TOUCHING  AN  HOLY  WAR. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAB  MDCXXIL 


TO  THK  RIGHT  RSVEREND  FATHBS  IH  COP, 

LANCELOT  ANDREWS, 

LOBD  BISHW  09  WDfCHGmB,  AND  COUNSELLW  OF  ESTATE  TO  HIS  UAJSSn. 
Mt  LOBD, 

Amongst  consultations,  it  is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like  examples  of  calamity  in 
others.  For  examples  give  a  quicker  impresnon  than  arguments )  and  besides,  they  certify  us,  that  which 
tbe  Scriptnre  also  tendereth  for  satisfaction ;  "  that  no  new  thing  is  happened  unto  ns."  Iliis  they  do  the 
better,  by  how  mnch  the  examples  are  liker  in  circumstanees  to  our  own  case;  and  more  especial^  if 
they  fall  upon  persons  that  are  greater  and  worthier  than  ourselves.  Fw  as  it  atvonreth  of  vaid^,  to 
match  ourselves  highly  in  onr  own  conceit]  so  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  good  sound  eonclnsiMi,  that  if  oar 
betters  have  sustained  the  like  events,  we  have  the  less  cause  to  be  grieved. 

In  this  kind  of  consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myself,  though  as  a  christian,  I  have  lasted, 
throogh  God's  great  goodness,  of  higher  remedies.  Having  therefore,  through  the  variety  of  my  reading, 
set  before  me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  latter  times,  my  thought,  I  confess,  have  chiefly  stayed 
upon  three  particalars,  as  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  resembling.  AH  three  persons  that  had  held 
chief  place  of  authority  in  their  countries ;  all  three  mined,  not  by  war,  or  by  any  other  disaster,  bat  by 
justice  and  sentence,  as  delinquents  and  criminals ;  all  three  famoos  writers,  insomuch  as  the  remembrance 
of  their  calamity  is  now  as  to  posterity  but  as  a  little  picture  of  night-work,  remaining  amongst  the  &ir 
and  excellent  tables  of  their  acts  ahd  works :  and  nil  three,  if  that  were  any  thing  to  the  matter,  fit  ex- 
amples to  quench  any  man's  ambition  of  rising  again ;  for  that  they  were  every  one  of  them  restored  with 
great  glory,  but  to  their  fiirther  ruin  and  destruction,  ending  in  a  violent  death.  The  men  were,  Demoo- 
Uienes,  Cicero,  and  Seneea;  persons  that  I  durst  not  daim  aflSni^  with,  except  the  similitude  of  our  for- 
tunes had  contracted  it  When  I  had  cast  mine  eyes  npon  these  examples,  I  was  carried  on  farther  to 
observe,  how  they  bid  bear  their  fiwtnnes^  and  principally,  how  they  did  employ  their  times,  being 
banished,  and  disabled  finr  puUic  business :  to  the  end  that  I  might  learn  by  them  t  and  that  they  might 
be  as  well  my  coansellors  as  my  comforters.  Wfaereapon  I  happened  to  note  how  diversely  their  fntunes 
wrought  upon  them ;  especially  in  that  point  at  which  I  did  most  aim,  which  was  the  employing  of  their 
limes  and  pens.  In  Cicero,  1  saw  that  during  his  banishment,  which  was  almost  two  years,  he  was  so 
softened  and  dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  bat  a  few  womanish  epistles.  And  yet,  in  mine  opinion,  he 
had  least  reason  of  the  three  to  be  discouraged:  for  that  although  it  was  judged,  and  judged  by  the  high- 
est kisd  of  judgment,  iii  form  of  statute  or  law,  that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  con- 
fiscated and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled  down,  and  that  it  should  be  highly  penal  for  any  man  to  pro- 
pound a  repeal  i  yet  his  case  even  then  bad  no  great  blot  of  ignominy ;  for  it  was  but  a  tempest  of 
popularity  which  overthrew  him.    Demosthenes  contrariwise,  though  his  case  was  foal,  being  cwidemned 
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far  bribery,  and  not  ritnple  bribery,  but  bribery  in  the  nature  of  Ireaaon  and  disI<^Blty,  yet  nererthelcn 
took  so  Utile  knowledge  of  his  fortune,  rs  during  his  banishment  he  did  much  busy  himself  and  inter- 
meddle with  matters  of  slate ;  and  toek.  upon  him  to  counsel  the  stale,  as  if  he  had  been  still  at  the  helm, 
by  letters;  as  appears  hy  some  epistles  of  his  which  are  extant.  Seneca,  indeed,  who  was  condemned 
for  many  corruptions  and  crimes,  and  banished  into  a  solitary  island,  kept  a  mean )  and  though  his  pen 
did  not  freeze,  yet  he  abstained  from  intruding  into  matters  of  business;  but  spent  his  time  in  writing 
books  of  excellent  argument  and  use  for  all  ages  g  though  he  might  have  made  better  choice,  sometimes^ 
of  his  dedicaticma 

These  examples  confirmed  me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was  otherwise  inclined,  to  spend  my 
time  wholly  in  writing ;  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  or  half  talent,  or  what  it  is,  that  God  hath 
given  me,  not  as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks,  or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  viU  not 
break.  Therefore  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  port  of  my  "  Instanratim ;"  which  is  the  worit,  that 
in  mine  own  judgment,  si  nunquam  folUt  imago,  I  do  most  esteem ;  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new  parts 
thereof.  And  although  1  have  received  from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas,  tesHmraiies  touehing  that  work, 
such  as  beyond  which  I  could  not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse  an  argument ;  yet  nevertheless  I  han 
just  cause  to  doubt,  that  it  flies  too  high  over  men's  hfads  :  I  have  a  purpose  therefwe,  though  I  break 
the  order  of  time,  to  draw  it^own  to  the  sense,  by  some  patterns  of  a  "Natural  Stoiy  and  Inquisition.** 
And  again,  for  that  my  book  of  "  Advancement  of  Learning"  may  bo  some  preparative,  or  key,  for  the 
better  opening  of  the  ,"  Instauration;"  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old;  whereas  the 
"  Instauration  "  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than  with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's 
sake;  I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of  that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without 
great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof,  especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth  the 
partition  of  sciences;  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it  may  serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Instauration,** 
and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part.  Again,  because  I  cannot  altogether  desert  the  ciril  person  that  I  have 
bom ;  which  if  I  should  forget,  enough  would  remember ;  I  have  also  entered  into  a  work  touching  Laws, 
propounding  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of 
philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  And 
although  it  be  true,  that  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular  digest,  or  recompilement  of  the  laws  of 
mine  own  nation ;  yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assistance,  and  that  which  I  cannot  master  by  mine  own 
forces  and  pen,  I  have  laid  it  aside.  Now  having  in  the  work  of  my  **  Instaaration"  had  in  contemplatioo 
the  general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the 
general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the  dowries  of  government;  I  thought  in  duty  1  owed  some- 
what unto  my  own  country,  which  i  ever  loved  ;  insomuch  as  although  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my 
desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  cares  concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  place: 
BO  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour: 
which  I  have  endeavonred  to  do  in  my  work  of  "  The  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.**  As  for  my 
"  Essays,"  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  1  count  them  but  as  the  recreations  of  my  other 
studies,  and  in  that  sort  pnrpoae  to  conliniie  them  ;  though  1  am  not  ign(M3nt  that  those  kind  of  writings 
would,  with  less  pains  and  embracement,  periiaps,  yield  more  lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than 
those  other  which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  aceonnt  the  use  that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  pnbltshing  of 
his  own  writings  before  his  death,  to  be  but  an  untimely  anticipatioa  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a 
man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him. 

.  But  revolving  with  myself  my  writings,  as  well  those  which  I  hare  published,  as  those  which  I  had 
fn  hand,  methought  they  went  all  into  the  city,  and  none  into  the  temple  t  whefc^  because  1  have  foimd 
so  great  consolation,  I  desire  likewise  to  make  some  poor  oblatint.  Therefore  I  have  chosen  an  argu- 
ment mixt  of  religious  and  civil  constderations ;  and  likewise  mixt  between  contemplative  and  active. 
For  who  can  tell  whether  there  may  not  be  an  exoriere  aliquis  ?  Great  matters,  especi^ly  if  they  be  reli- 
gious, have,  many  times,  small  beginnings  :  and  the  platform  may  draw  on  the  building.  This  woik, 
because  I  was  ever  an  enemy  to  flatiering  dedications,  1  have  dedicated  to  your  lordship,  in  respect  of  our 
ancient  and  private  acquaintance ;  and  because  amongst  the  men  of  our  times  I  bold  you  in  special 
reverence. 

Your  Lordship's  loving  Friend, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


TRB  PM80NS  THAT  8PBAK ; 

EUSEBIUS,  GAMALIEL,  ZEBED^US,  MARTIUS.  EUPOLIS,  POLLIO. 


Thbbb  met  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  Eupolis, 
*Eusebius,  Zebedaius,  Gamaliel,  Martius,  all  persons 

*  Chuactors  of  th«  peraont.  Eiiseltius  bearetb  the  cha- 
ractrr  of  a  moderate  dlrine :  Gunaliel  of  a  proteitant  seslot ; 


of  eminent  quality,  but  of  several  dispositions.  En- 
polis  himself  was  also  present;  and  while  they  were 

Zebed««  of  a  Roman  nlkolic  sealot:  Martius  of «  nilitsry 
man:  BnpoUs  of  a  pditio;  PoIUo  of  a  courtier. 
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aet  m  eonferenoe,  Pdlio  came  in  to  them  frpm  court  j 
uid  OS  MOD  a*  he  saw  them,  alUr  his  wit^  and 
pleasant  manner,  he  said, 

PoUio.  Here  b«  four  of  yoU)  I  think,  were  able 
to  make  a  good  world ;  for  you  are  as  differing  as 
the  foar  elements,  and  yet  yon  are  friends.  As  for 
fupolis,  because  he  ia  temperate,  and  without 
passion,  he  may  be  the  fifth  essence. 

Eupolit.  If  we  (ire,  Pt^io,  make  the  great  world, 
yon  alone  make  the  little;  because  you  profess,  and 
ivactiae  both,  to  refer  all  things  to  yourself.  Pollio. 
And  what  do  they  that  practise  it,  and  profesa  it  not  P 
Supolu*  They  are  the  less  hardy,  and  the  more 
dangerous.  But  come  and  sit  down  with  us,  for  we 
were  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Christendom  at  this 
day ;  wherein  we  would  be  glad  also  to  have  your 
opinion.  PoUio.  My  lords,  1  have  jotimeyed  this 
morning,  and  it  is  now  the  heat  of  the  day ;  there- 
fore your  lordships'  discourses  had  need  content  my 
ears  Tery  veil,  to  make  them  entreat  mine  eyes  to 
keep  open.  But  yet  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
awake  you.  when  I  think  your  discourses  do  but 
deep,  I  iriU  keep  watch  the  best  I  can.  EMpalit. 
You  cannot  do  us  a  greater  fttToar.  Only  I  fear  yon 
will  think  all  oar  discouraea  to  be  but  the  better  sort 
of  dreams;  for  good  wishes  without  power  to  effect 
are  nf>t  much  more.  But,  Sir,  when  you  came  in, 
Martins  had  both  raised  our  attentions,  and  affected 
as  with  some  speech  he  had  begun ;  and  it  falleth 
oat  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowsiness ;  for  it  seemed 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  a  war.  And  therefore,  Mar- 
tina, if  it  please  you,  to  be^n  again ;  for  the  speech 
was  such,  as  deserveth  to  be  heard  twice  i  and  I 
assure  yoo,  your  anditory  is  not  a  little  amended  by 
the  presence  of  Pollio.  AfartiuM,  When  you  came 
in,  Pollio,  I  was  saying  freely  to  these  lords,  that  I 
had  obaerved,  how  by  the  space  now  of  half  a  een- 
tory  of  years,  there  had  been,  if  I  may  speak  il^  a 
kind  of  meanness  in  the  designs  and  enterprises  of 
ehfiatendom.  Wars  with  subjects,  like  an  angry 
snit  for  a  man's  own,  that  might  be  better  ended  by 
accord.  Some  petty  acquests  of  a  town,  or  a  spot 
of  territory  ;  hke  a  farmer's  purchase- of  a  close  or 
nook  of  ground,  that  lay  fit  for  him.  And  although 
the  wars  had  been  for  a  Naples,  or  a  Milan,  or  a 
Portugal,  or  a  Bohemia,  yet  these  wars  were  but  as 
the  wars  of  heathens,  of  Athens,  or  Spsrta,  or 
Rome,  for  secular  interest,  or  ambition,  not  worthy 
the  warfare  of  christians.  The  church,  indeed, 
maketh  her  missions  into  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
nations  and  isles,  and  it  is  well :  but  this  is  "  Ecce 
nnns  gladius  hie."  The  christian  princes  and  po- 
tentates are  they  that  are  wanting  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faidi  by  their  arms.  Yet,  onr  Lardt 
that  aaid  on  earth,  to  the  disciples,  "Ite  et  pmdi- 
<nte,"  said  from  heaven  to  Constantine,  '*  In  hoc 
ingno  tince."  What  christian  soldier  is  there  that 
will  not  be  touched  with  a  religions  emulation  to 
see  an  OTder  of  Jesus,  or  of  St  Francis,  or  of  St 
Augustine,  do  such  service,  for  enlarging  the  chris- 
tian borders;  and  an  order  of  St.  Jngo,  or  St. 
Michael,  or  St  George,  only  to  robe,  and  feast  and 
perform  rites  and  observances  f  Surely  the  mer- 
ehants  themselves  idiall  rise  in  ju^ment  against  the 


princes  and  noblof  of  Emrope ;  for  they  have  made 
a  great  path  in  the  seas,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world ; 
and  set  forth  ships,  and  forces,  of  Spanish,  English, 
and  Dutch,  enoogh  to  make  China  tremble ;  and  all 
this,  for  pearl,  or  stone,  or  spices;  but  for  the  pearl 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  or  the  spices  of  the  spwse's 
garden,  not  a  mast  hath  been  act  up  i  nay,  they  can 
make  shift  to  shed  christian  blood  so  far  off  aromgst 
themselves,  and  not  a  drop  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
But  let  me  recall  myself ;  I  most  acknowledge,  that 
within  the  space  of  iifiy  years,  whereof  I  spake, 
there  have  been  three  noble  and  memorable  actions 
upw  the  infidels,  wherein  the  christian  hath  been 
the  invader:  for  where  it  is  upon  the  defensive,  I 
reckon  it  a  war  of  nature,  and  not  of  piety.  The 
first  was,  that  famous  and  fortunate  war  by  sea,  that 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Lepanto ;  which  hath  put  a 
hook  into  the  nostrils  of  the  Ottomans  to  this  day  t 
which  was  the  work  chiefly  of  that  excellent  pope 
Pius  Quintus,  whom  I  wonder  his  successors  have 
not  declared  a  saint  The  second  was,  the  noUe, 
though  unfortunate,  expedition  of  Sebastian  king  of 
Fortag*al  upon  Africa,  which  was  achieved  by  him 
alone  i  so  alone,  as  left  somewhat  for  others  to  ex- 
cuse. The  last  was,  the  brave  inenrsions  of  Sigi»i 
mund  the  Transylvanian  prince,  the  thread  of  whose 
prosperity  was  cut  off  by  the  christians  themselvea, 
contrary  to  the  worthy  and  paternal  monitories  of 
pope  Clement  the  eighth.  More  than  these,  I  da 
not  remember.  Pollio.  No .'  What  ssy  you  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  Moors  of  Valentia  ?  At  which 
sudden  question,  Martins  was  a  little  at  a  stop;  and 
Gamaliel  prevented  him,  and  said :  Gamaliel.  I 
think  Martius  did  well  in  omitting  that  action,  for 
I,  for  my  part,  never  approved  it ;  and  it  seems,  God 
was  not  well  pleased  with  that  deed ;  for  yon  see 
the  king,  in  whose  time  it  passed,  whom  yoncatho- 
lies  count  a  saint-like  and  immaculate  {nince,  was 
taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age :  and  the  author, 
and  great  eosnsellor  of  that  rigour,  whose  fortunes 
seemed  to  be  built  upon  the  rock,  is  ruined :  and  it 
is  thought  by  some,  thst  the  reckonings  of  that 
business  are  not  yet  cleared  with  Spain;  for  that 
numbers  of  those  supposed  Moors,  being  tried  now 
by  their  exile,  continue  constant  in  the  faith,  and 
true  christians  in  all  points,  save  in  the  thirst  of  re- 
venge. Zebed.  Make  not  hasty  judgment,  Gamaliel, 
of  that  great  action,  which  was  as  Christ's  fan  in 
those  countries,  except  you  could  show  some  such 
covenant  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  Joshua  made 
with  the  Gibeonites ;  that  that  cursed  seed  should 
continue  in  the  land.  And  you  see  it  was  done  by 
edict,  not  tomnltuously ;  the  sword  was  not  pat  into 
the  people's  hand.  Eupal.  I  think  Martins  did 
omit  it  not  as  m^ing  any  judgment  of  it  either 
way,  hut  because  it  sorted  not  apily  with  action  of 
wnr,  being  upon  subjects,  and  without  resistance. 
But  let  us,  if  you  think  good,  give  Martius  leave  lo 
proceed  in  his  discourse ;  for  mcthought  he  spake 
tike  a  divine  in  armour.  Jifartius.  It  is  true, 
Eupohs,  that  the  principal  object  which  I  have  be- 
fore mine  eyes,  in  that  whereof  I  speak,  is  piety 
and  religion.   Bn^  nevertheless,  if  I  shonld  speak 
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only  u  ft  natnral  man,  I  should  penoade  the  same 
thing.  For  there  is  no  sneh  enterprise,  at  this  day, 
for  secular  greatness  and  terrene  honour,  as  a  war 
upon  infidels.  Neither  do  I  in  this  propound  a 
novelty,  or  imagination,  but  that  which  is  proved 
by  late  examples  of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps 
of  less  difficulty.  The  Castilians,  the  age  before 
that  wherein  we  live,  opened  the  new  world;  and 
subdued  and  planted  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies.  We  see  what  floods  of 
treasure  have  flowed  into  Surope  by  that  action ;  so 
that  the  cense  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raised 
since  ten  limes,  yea  twenty  times  told.  Of  this 
treasure,  it  is  true,  the  gold  was  accumulate,  and 
store  treasnre,  for  the  most  part ;  but  the  silver  is 
still  growing.  Besides,  infinite  is  the  access  of 
territory  and  empire,  by  the  tame  enterprise.  For 
there  was  never  a  hand  drawn,  that  did  double  die 
rest  of  the  habitable  world,  before  this:  for  so  a 
man  may  truly  term  it,  if  he  shall  pat  to  account, 
as  Veil  ^at  that  is,  as  thnt  which  may  be  hereafter, 
by  the  farther  occuparion  and  colonizing  of  those 
countries.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  aflirmed,  if  one 
sjKak  ingenuously,  that  it  was  the  propagation  of 
the  christian  faith  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  dis- 
covery, entry,  and  plantation;  but  gold  and  silver, 
and  temporal  proflt  and  glory:  so  that  what  was 
first  in  Qod's  providence,  was  but  second  in  man's 
appetite  and  intention.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  famous  navigations  and  conquests  of  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  whose  arms  began  to  circle  AfHc 
and  Asia]  and  to  acquire,  not  only  the  trade  of 
spiees,  and  stones,  and  mask,  and  drugs,  hut  foot- 
ing, and  places,  in  those  extreme  parts  of  the  east 
For  neither  in  this  was  religion  the  principal,  but 
amplification  and  enlargement  of  riches  anddominiw. 
And  the  effect  of  these  two  enterprises  is  now  such, 
that  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  being  met 
in  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  is  come  to  pass,  that,  as 
<me  saith  in  a  brave  kind  of  expression,  the  son 
n^ver  sets  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  ever  shines 
upon  one  part  or  other  of  them :  which,  to  say  truly, 
is  a  beam  of  glory,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  so 
solid  a  body  of  glory,  wherein  the  crown  of  Spain 
surpasseth  all  the  former  monarchies.  So  as,  to 
conclude,  we  may  see,  that  in  these  actions,  upon 
gentiles  or  infidels,  only  or  chiefly,  both  the  spiritual 
and  -temporal  honour  and  good  have  been  in  one 
pursuit  and  purchase  conjoined.  Pollio.  Methinks, 
with  your  favour,  you  should  remember,  Martius, 
that  wild  and  savage  people  are  like  beasts  and 
birds,  which  are  fene  natura,  the  property  of  which 
passetb  with  the  possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occu- 
pant ;  but  of  civil  people,  it  is  not  so.  Martiut. 
I  know  no  such  difference  amongst  reasonable  souls ; 
but  that  whatsoever  is  in  order  to  the  greatest  and 
most  general  good  of  people,  may  justify  the  action, 
be  the  people  more  or  less  civil.  But,  Eupolis,  I 
shall  not  easily  grant,  that  the  people  of  Peru  or 
Mexico  were  such  bnite  savages  as  you  intend  ;  or 
that  there  should  be  any  such  diflference  between 
them,  and  many  of  the  infidels  which  are  now  in 
other  parts.  In  Peru,  though  they  were  unappa- 
reled  people,  aceording  to  the  elime,  and  had  scnne 


cnstoma  very  barbamtis,  yet  the  goTenuBent  of  the 
Incaa  had  many  parts  of  humanity  and  eiriKty. 
They  had  reduced  the  natinu  from  the  adorstioB 
of  a  multitude  of  idols  and  fcnoies,  to  the  adotation 
of  the  sun.  And,  as  I  remember,  the  \mA  of  Vii- 
dom  noteth  degrees  of  idolatry  i  making  that  of 
worshipping  petty  and  vile  idds  more  gross  fltan 
simply  the  worshipping  of  the  creature.  And  some 
of  the  prophets,  as  I  take  it,  do  the  like,  in  the 
metaphor  of  more  ugly  and  bestial  fornication.  The 
Peruvians  also,  under  the  Incaa,  had  magnifieat 
temples  of  their  superstiticm ;  they  had  strict  wA 
regular  justice ;  they  bare  great  foith  and  obedience 
to  their  kings ;  they  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  ntsr- 
tial  justice  with  their  enemies,  offering  them  tbeir 
law,  as  better  for  their  own  good,  before  diey  drew 
their  sword.  And  much  like  ma  die  state  Mei- 
ico,  being  an  eleedre  mmarehy.  As  for  thoie 
people  of  the  east,  Goa,  Calacute,  Malacca,  tbey 
were  a  fine  and  dainty  people ;  frugal  and  yet  ele- 
gant, though  not  military.  Sothat,  if  things  be  ri^t- 
ly  weighed,  the  empire  of  the  Turks  may  be  truly 
affirmed  to  be  more  barbarous  than  any  of  these. 
A  cruel  tyranny,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  empe- 
rors up<Hi  every  succession ;  a  heap  of  vassals  sod 
slaves ;  no  nobles ;  no  gentlemen ;  no  freemen ;  no 
inheritance  of  land  ;  no  styrp  or  ancient  ramiliea } 
a  people  that  is  without  natural  affection  ;  and  u 
the  Scripture  saith,  that  "  regardeth  not  the  dedrrs 
of  women and  without  piety  or  care  towards  their 
children :  a  natim  without  morality,  without  lettet^ 
arts,  or  sciences ;  that  can  scarce  measure  an  acre  of 
land,  or  an  hour  of  the  day :  base  and  sluttish  in 
btuldings,  diets,  and  the  like ;  and  in  a  word,  avny 
reproach  of  human  society :  and  yet  this  nation  badt 
made  the  garden  of  the  world  a  vilderaeas ;  for  tha^ 
as  it  is  tr^y  said  eoneeraing  the  Turka,  where  Ot- 
toman's horse  sets  his  foot,  people  will  come  sp 
very  thin. 

PoUio.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  your  invective,  Ua^ 
tins,  do  the  Turks  this  right,  as  to  remember  thit 
they  are  no  idolaters :  for  if,  as  you  say,  there  be  a 
difference  between  worshipping  a  base  idol,  and  the 
snn,  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  betwees 
worshipping  a  creature,  and  the  Creator.  For  the 
Turks  do  acknowledge  God  the  Father,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  being  the  first  person  in  the  Tri- 
nity, though  they  deny  die  rest  At  which  speech, 
when  Martins  made  snne  pause,  Zebednns  replied 
with  a  countenance  of  great  reprehensitm  and  seve- 
rity. Zthed.  We  must  take  heed,  Polliob  that  «e 
bU  not  unawares  into  the  heresy  of  Manuel  Cna- 
nenns  emperor  of  Gtseeia,  who  affirmed  that  Maho- 
met's God  was  the  true  God ;  which  opinioD  wai 
not  only  rejected  and  condenmcd  by  the  synod,  but 
imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme  madness;  being 
reproached  to  him  also  by  the  bishop  of  Theenlo- 
nica,  in  those  bitter  and  strange  words,  as  are  not 
to  be  named.  Martiu*.  I  confess  that  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  a  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy 
than  upon  any  other  gentiles,  infidels,  or  savages, 
that  either  have  been,  or  now  are,  both  in  point  of 
religion,  and  in  point  of  honour ;  thou^  &cili9> 
and  hope  of  aucees^  migh^  perht^  invite  naw 
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«dKr  ehoice.   Bat  befere  I  proceed,  both  myself 
would  be  ^ad  to  take  some  breathj  and  I  shall 
frankly  desire,  that  some  of  yonr  Imdships  would 
take  yoar  tarn  to  speak,  that  can  do  it  better.  But 
ebiefly,  for  that  I  see  here  some  that  are  excellent 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  though  in  several 
ways ;  and  that  I  have  reason  to  distrust  mine  own 
jud^eot,  both  as  weak  in  itself,  and  as  that  which 
may  be  overborne  by  my  zeal  and  affection  to  this 
cause.    I  think  it  were  an  error  to  speak  farther, 
till  I  may  see  some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  law- 
fiilnesa  of  the  action,  by  them  that  are  better  verged 
in  that  argument.    Eupolit.  I  am  glad,  Martius,  to 
see  in  a  person  of  your  profession  so  great  modera- 
tion, in  that  you  are  not  transported  in  an  action  that 
warms  the  blood,  and  is  appearin|r  holy,  to  blanch 
or  take  for  admitted  the  point  of  lawfulness.  And 
beeanse,  methinks,  this  conference  prospers,  if  yonr 
loidshipa  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  make  some 
motion  touching  ^e  distributimi  of  it  into  parts. 
Unto  which  when  they  all  assented,  £upidis  said : 
Et^it,  I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  if  Zebe- 
d«B8  would  be  pleased  to  handle  the  question. 
Whether  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christian 
faith,  without  other  cause  of  hostility,  be  lawful  or 
n<^  and  in  what  cases  ?  I  confess  also  I  would  be 
glad  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  to  hear  it  spoken  to 
coBcerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permisaively, 
but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  christian  princes 
and  states  to  design  it|  which  part,  if  it  please 
Gamaliel  to  undertake,  the  point  of  the  lawfulness 
tnken  simply  will  be  complete.    Yet  there  resteth 
the  comparative :  that  is,  it  being  granted,  that  it 
IS  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet  whether  other  things 
be  not  to  be  preferred  before  it ;  as  extirpation  of 
heresies,  reooncilementaof  schisms,  pursuit  of  lawful 
temporal  rights  and  quarrels,  and  the  like}  and  how 
for  this  enterprise  ought  either  to  wait  upon  these 
other  maters,  or  to  be  mingled  with  th«n,  <»  to  pass 
by  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 
self? And  because  this  is  n  great  part,  and  Euse- 
bins  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct 
or  pain,  if  yonr  lordships  think  good,  Iny  it  upon 
him.  All  this  while,  1  doubt  much  that  PoUio,  who 
hath  a  sharp  wit  of  discovery  towards  what  is  solid 
and  real,  and  what  is  specious  and  airy,  will  esteem 
nil  this  but  impossibilities,  and  eagles  in  the  clouds: 
and  therefore  we  shall  all  entreat  him  to  crush  this 
argument  with  his  best  forces  i  that  by  the  light  we 
shall  take  from  him,  we  may  either  cast  it  away,  if 
it  be  found  but  a  bladder,  or  discharge  it  of  so  much 
as  is  vain  and  not  sperable.   And  because  1  confess 
I  myself  am  not  of  that  opinion,  although  it  be  a 
hard  encounter  to  deal  with  Follio,  yet  I  shall  do 
my  beat  to  prove  the  enterprise  possible;  and  to 
show  how  all  impediments  may  be  either  removed 
or  overcome.    And  then  it  will  be  lit  for  Martius,  if 
we  do  not  desert  it  before,  to  resume  his  farther 
discourse,  as  well  for  the  persuasive,  as  for  the  con- 
sult, touching  the  means,  preparations,  and  all  that 
may  conduce  unto  the  enterprise.    But  this  is  but 
my  wish,  your  lordships  will  put  it  into  better  order. 
They  aU  not  only  allowed  the  distribution,  but  ac- 
cepted the  parts :  but  beeanse  the  day  was  spent. 


they  agreed  to  defer  it  till  the  next  morning.  Only 
Pollio  said : 

Poilio.  You  take  me  right,  Eupolis,  for  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in 
a  mortar,  and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no 
possibihty  of  an  holy  war.  And  I  was  ever  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  philosophers*  stone,  and  an  holy  war, 
were  but  the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that 
wore  their  feather  in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat 
Nevertheless,  believe  me  of  courtesy,  that  if  you  live 
shall  be  of  another  mind,  especially  after  you  have 
heard  what  1  can  say,  I  shall  be  ready  to  certify  with 
Hippocrates,  that  Athens  is  mad,  and  Democritusia 
only  sober.  And,  lest  you  should  take  me  for  alto* 
gether  adverse,  I  will  frankly  contribute  to  the 
business  now  at  first.  Ye,  no  doub^  will  amongst 
you  devise  and  discourse  many  solemn  matters :  but 
do  as  I  shall  tell  you.  This  pope  is  decrepit,  and 
the  bell  goeth  for  him.  Take  order,  that  when  he 
is  dead,  there  be  chosen  a  pope  of  fresh  years, 
between  fifly  and  threescore ;  and  see  that  he  take 
the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope  of  that  name 
did  first  institute  the  croisado,  and  as  with  an  holy 
trumpet,  did  stir  up  the  voyage  for  the  Holy  Land, 
JEupoli*.  You  say  well ;  but  be,  I  pray  you,  a  little 
more  serious  in  this  conference. 

The  next  day  the  same  persons  met  as  they  had 
appointed  ;  and  after  they  were  set,  and  that  there 
had  passed  some  sporting  speeches  from  Pollio,  how 
the  war  was  already  begun ;  for  that,  he  said,  he 
had  dreamt  of  nothing  but  Janizaries,  and  Tartars, 
and  Sultans  all  the  night  long :  Martius  said:  Afor^ 
iittt.  The  distribution  of  this  conference,  which  was 
made  by  Eupolis  yesternight,  and  was  by  us  ap- 
proved, seemeth  to  me  perfect,  save  in  Mie  point ; 
and  that  it,  not  in  (he  number,  but  in  the  placing  of 
the  parts.  For  it  is  so  disposed,  that  Pollio  and 
Eupolis  shall  debate  the  possibility  or  impossibiUty 
of  the  action,  before  I  shall  deduce  die  particulars 
of  the  means  and  manner  by  which  it  is  to  be 
achieved.  Now  I  have  often  observed  in  deliber- 
ations, that  the  entering  near  hand  into  the  manner 
of  performance,  and  execution  of  that  which  is  under 
deliberation,  hath  quite  overturned  the  opinion  for- 
merly conceived,  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility. 
So  that  things,  that  at  the  first  show  seemed  possi- 
ble, by  ripping  up  the  performance  of  them,  have 
been  convicted  of  impossibility  ;  and  things  that  on 
the  other  side  have  showed  impossible,  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  means  to  effect  them,  as  by  a  back 
light,  have  appeared  possible,  the  way  through 
them  being  discerned.  This  I  speak  not  to  alter 
the  order,  but  only  to  desire  Pollio  and  Enptdis  not 
to  speak  peremptorily,  or  conclusively  touching  the 
point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me  deduce 
the  means  of  the  execution :  and  that  done,  to 
reserve  themselves  at  liberty  for  a  reply,  after  they 
had  before  them,  as  it  were,  a  model  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  grave  and  soUd  advertisement  and 
caution  of  Martius  was  commended  by  them 
all.  Whereupon  Eupolia  said:  Eupolis.  Since 
Martius  hath  begun  to  refine  that  which  was  yester- 
night resolved ;  I  may  the  better  have  leave,  espe- 
eidly  in  the  mending  of  a  proposition,  which  was 
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mine  own,  to  remember  an  omission  which  is  more 
than  a  misplacing.  For  I  doubt  we  oaght  to  have 
added  or  inserted  into  the  point  of  lawfulness,  the 
question,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pursued, 
whether  to  displanting  and  extermination  of  people  f 
And  again,  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and  to 
vindicate  or  punish  infidelity ;  or  only  to  subject  the 
countries  and  people  j  and  so  by  the  tempor^  sword 
to  open  ft  door  for  the  spiritual  sword  to  enter,  by 
persuasion,  instruction,  and  such  means  as  are  pro- 
per for  souls  and  consciences?  But  it  may  be,  nei- 
ther is  this  necessary  tp  be  made  a  part  by  itself; 
for  that  2!ebedifU8,  in  his  wisdom,  will  fftll  into  it 
as  an  incident  to  the  point  of  lawfulness,  which  can- 
not be  handled  without  limitations  and  distinctions. 
ZebedtBux,  You  encourage  me,  Eupolis,  in  that  I 
perceive,  how  in  your  judgment,  which  I  do  so  much 
esteem,  I  ought  to  take  that  course,  which  of  my- 
self 1  was  purposed  to  do.  For  as  Martius  noted 
well,  that  it  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possi- 
bilities, without  the  particular  designs  ;  so  is  it  to 
apeak  of  lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases,  t 
will  therefiare  first  of  alldistinguirii  the  cases]  though 
you  shall  give  me  leave,  in  the  handling  of  diem, 
not  to  sever  them  with  too  much  precisenesat  for 
both  it  wimld  cause  needless  length,  and  we  are 
not  now  in  arts  or  methods,  bat  in  a  eonfifrence.  It 
is  therefore  first  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  as 
Supolis  propounded  it,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
christian  princes  or  Rtates  to  make  an  invasive  war, 
only  and  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  &ith, 
without  other  cause  of  hostilttyi  or  circumstance  that 
may  provoke  and  induce  (he  war  ? 

Secondly,  "Whether,  it  being  made  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  countries  were  once  christian,  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  where  the  golden  candle- 
sticks did  stand,  though  now  they  be  utterly  alienated, 
and  no  christians  left ;  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a 
war  to  restore  them  to  the  church,  as  an  ancient 
patrimony  of  Christ  P  Thirdly,  if  it  be  made  a  far- 
ther part  of  the  ease,  that  there  tire  yet  remaining 
in  the  eoantries  multitudes  of  christians,  whether  it 
be  not  lawffal  to  make  a  war  to  fVee  them,  and 
deKver  them  from  tKe  servitude  of  the  infidels  f 
Fourthly,  whether  it  be  not  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  purging  and  recovery  of  consecrated  places, 
being  now  polluted  and  profaned ;  "as  the  holy  city 
and  sepulchre,  and  such  other  places  of  principal 
adoration  and  devotion?  Fifthly,  whether  it  be  not 
lawful  to  make  a  war  for  the  revenge  or  vindication 
of  blasphemies  and  reproaches  against  the  Deity 
and  our  blessed  Saviour ;  or  for  the  effusion  of 
christian  blood,  and  cruelties  hgainst  christians, 
though  ancient  and  long  since  past;  considering 
that  God's  visits  are  without  limitation  of  time ;  and 
many  times  do  but  expect  the  fulness  of  the  sin  P 
Sixthly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  EnpoUs  now  last 
well  remembered,  whether  a  hdy  war,  which,  as  in 
the  worthiness  of  the  quarrel,  so  in  the  justness  of 
the  prosecution,  ought  to  exceed  all  temporal  wars, 
may  be  pursued,  either  to  the  erpulsion  of  people, 
or  the  enforcement  of  consciences,  or  the  like  ex- 
tremities ;  or  how  to  be  moderated  and  limited ; 
lest  while  we  remember  we  are  christians,  we  forget 


that  others  are  men  ?  But  there  is  a  p<rint  that  pre* 
cedeth  all  these  points  recited  i  nay,  and  in  a  maimer 
dischargeth  them,  in  the  particular  of  a  war  against 
the  Turk ;  which  point,  I  think,  would  not  have 
come  into  my  thought,  but  that  Martins  giving  as 
yesterday  a  representation  of  the  empire  of  the 
Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of  words,  which  yoi^ 
P(dlio,  called  an  invective,  but  was  indeed  a  true 
charge,  did  put  me  in  mind  of  it :  and  the  more  I 
think  upon  it,  the  more  I  settle  in  opinion,  that  a 
war  to  suppress  that  empire,  though  we  set  aside 
the  cause  of  religion,  were  a  just  war.  After 
Zebedeeus  had  said  this,  he  made  a  pause,  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  rest  would  say  any  thing :  bat 
when  he  perceived  nothing  but  silence,  and  signi 
of  attention  to  t6at  he  would  farther  say,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

Zebedaut.  Your  lordships  will  not  look  for  ft 
treatise  from  me,  but  a  speeeh  of  consultntitm ;  and 
in  that  brevity  and  manner  wiH  I  speak.  First, 
I  shall  agree,  that  as  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to 
be  jnst,  so  the  justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent ;  tiot  obscure,  not  senipnlons.  For  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the  evidence  must 
be  f^ll  and  clear :  and  if  so  where  one  men's  life  is 
in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war,  which  is  ever  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  many  ?  We  nrast  beware 
therefore  how  we  make  a  Moloch,  or  a  heathen 
idol,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  sacrificing  the  blood 
of  men  to  him  by  an  unjust  war.  The  justice  of 
every  action  consisteth  in  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
the  warrant  of  the  jurisdiction,  and* the  form  of  the 
prosecution.  As  for  the  inward  intention,  I  leave  it 
to  the  court  of  heaven.  'Of  these  things  severaUy.as 
they  may  have  relalim  to  the  present  subject  of  a 
war  against  infidels :  and  namely,  against  the  most 
potent  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  faith,  the 
Turk.  I  hold,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it 
plain,  as  far  as  a  sum  or  brief  can  make  a  eanse 
plain,  that  a  war  against  the  Turk  is  lawAil,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  and  1^  the  law 
divine,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  odier  twa  As 
for  the  laws  positive  and  civil  of  the  Romans,  or 
others  whatsoever,  they  are  too  small  engines  to 
move  the  weight  of'this  question.  And  therefore, 
in  my  judgment,  many  of  the  late  schoolmen,  thoagfa 
excellent  men,  take  not  the  right  way  in  disputing 
this  question  ;  except  they  had  the  gift  of  Navins, 
that  they  could,  "  cotem  novacula  scindere,"  hew 
atones  with  pen-knives.  First,  for  the  law  of 
nature.  The  philosopher  Aristotle  is  no  ill  inter- 
preter thereof.  He  hath  set  many  men  on  work 
with  a  witty  speech  of  natora  dominns,  and  natatt 
servus;  affirming  expressly  and  positively,  that  from 
the  very  nativity  some  things  are  bom  to  rule,  and 
some  things  to  obey :  which  oracle  hath  been  takes 
in  divers  senses.  Some  have  taken  it  for  a  speech 
of  ostentation,  to  entitle  the  Grecians  to  an  emprn 
over  the  barbarians ;  which  indeed  was  better  main- 
tftined  by  his  scholar  Alexander.  Some  have  taken 
it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  reason  and  natore 
would  that  the  best  should  govern ;  bat  not  in  any 
wise  to  create  a  right  But  for  my  part,  I  take  it 
neither  for  a  brag,  nor  for  a  wish ;  but  tat  a  tnth 
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as  he  limtteth  it.  '  For  he  nith,  that  if  there  can  be 
fimnd  sneh  an  ineqnaKty  between  man  and  man,  as 
there  is  between  man  and  beast,  or  between  soul  and 
body,  it  inrestelh  a  right  of  goremment:  which 
seemeth  rather  an  impossible  ease  than  an  untrue 
sentence.  Bnt  I  hold  both  the  judgment  trae,  and 
the  case  possible  ;  and  such  as  hath  had,  and  hath  a 
bemg,  both  in  particular  men  and  nations.  But  ere 
we  go  farther,  let  us  confine  ambiguities  and  mis- 
takings,  that  they  trouble  us  not.  .  First,  to  say  that 
the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deserver,  hath  such 
right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulsorily  bring  under 
the  less  worthy,  is  idle.  Men  will  never  agree  upon 
it,  who  is  the  more  worthy.  For  it  is  not  only  in 
order  of  nature,  for  him  to  govern  that  is  the  more 
intelligent  as  Aristotle  would  have  it;  but  there  i& 
no  less  required  for goremment,  courage  to  protect; 
and  above  all,  honesty  and  probity  of  the  will  to 
abstain  from  injury.  So  fitneti  to  govern  ia  a  per- 
plexed boainess.  Some  men,  some  nations,  excel  in 
the  one  abilitTi  some  in  the  other.  Therefore  the 
position  which  I  intend,  is  not  in  the  comparative, 
that  the  wiser,  or  the  stouter,  or  the  jiister  nation 
should  govern ;  bat  in  the  privative,  that  where 
there  is  a  heap  of  people,  though  we  term  it  a  king- 
dom or  state,  that  is  altogether  imable  or  indign 
to  govern  ;  there  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 
nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them :  and 
this,  though  it  were  to  be  done  by  a  Cyrus  or  n 
Cssar,  that  were  no  christian.  The  second  mis-' 
taking  to  be  banished  is,  that  I  understand  not  this 
of  a  personal  tyranny,  as  was  the  state  of  Home 
onder  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  or  a  Commodus ;  «hall 
the  nation  saffer  for  that  wherein  they  $nfkv  P  Bnt 
when  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  funda- 
mental customs  and  laws  of  the  same,  if  laws  they 
may  be  called,  are  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  then,  I  s^,  a  war  upon  them  is  lawful  I 
shall  ditide  (he  question  into  three  parts.  First, 
whether  there  be,  or  may  be  any  nation  -or  society 
of  men,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  to  make  a  war, 
without  a  precedent  injury  or  provocation  P  Secondly, 
what  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  divest  all  right  and 
title  in  a  nation  to  govern?  And  thirdly,  whether 
those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  be 
found  in  any  nation  at  this  day ;  and  namely,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Ottomans  P  For  the  first,  t  hold  it 
clear  that  such  nations,  or  states,  or  societies  of 
people,  there  may  be  and  are.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  ground  laid  to  declare  this,  than  to  look  into 
the  original  donation  of  government  Observe  it 
well,  especially  the  inducement,  or  preface.  Saiih 
God :  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,  and 
let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
Md  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  land," 
See.  Hereupon  Dc  Victoria,  and  with  him  some 
others,  infer  excellently,  and  extract  a  most  true  and 
^irine  aphorism,  "  Non  fundatur  dominium,  nisi  in 
imagine  Dei."  Here  we  have  the  charter  of  found- 
ation :  it  is  now  the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  for- 
friture  or  reseizure.  Deface  the  image,  and  you 
divest  Uie  right.  But  what  is  this  image,  and  how 
ii  it  defecedP   The  poor  men  j>f  Lyon^  and  some 


fanatical  spirite,  will  tell  you,  that  the  image  of  6od 
is  purity ;  and  the  defiuwment,  kin.  But  this  >nb- 
vertetb  all  government:  neither  did  Adan^s  lin^  or 
the  cnrse  upon  it,  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but  left 
the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or  relnctation.  And 
therefore  if  you  note  it  attentively,  when  this  charter 
was  ren^^wed  unto  Noah  and  his  sons,  it  is  not  by 
the  words,  "  You  shall  have  dominion ;  *'  but  "  Your 
fear  shall  be  upon  all  the  beasts  of  the  land,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  all  that  moveth :  '*  not  re- 
granting  the  sovereignty,  which  stood  firm ;  and 
protecting  it  against  the  rcluctation.  The  sound 
interpreters  therefore  expound  this  image  of  God, 
of  natural  reason;  which  if  it  be  totally  or  mostly 
defaced,  the  right  of  government  dolh  cease ;  and 
if  you  mark  all  the  interpretert  well,  still  they  doubt 
of  the  case,  and  not  of  the  law.  But  this  is  pro- 
perly to  be  spoken  to  in  handling  the  seeond  point, 
when  we  shall  define  of  the  defiicements.  To  go 
on :  The  {HOphet  Rosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  said 
of  the  Jews;  "They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me; 
they  have  set  a  seigniory  over  themselves,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  it."  Which  place  proveth  plainly, 
that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth  not 
avow.  For  though  they  be  ordained  by  his  secret 
providence,  yet  they  are  not  acknowledged  by  his 
revealed  will.  Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil 
governors  or  tyrants  :  for  they  are  often  avowed  and 
established  as  lawful  potfntates  ;  but  of  some  per* 
verseness  and  defection  in  the  Very  nation  itself  t 
which  appeareth  roost  manifestly  in  that  the  pro* 
phet  speaketh  of  the  seigniory  in  abstracto,  and  not 
of  the  person  of  the  Lord.  And  although  some 
heretics  of  those  we  speak  of  have  abused  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage.  And  again,  if 
any  man  infpr  upon  the  words  of  the  prophet  fol- 
lowing, which  dedare  this  rejection,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  text,  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have 
been  for  their  idolatry,  that  by  this  reason  the  go- 
vernments of  all  idolatrous  nations  should  be  also 
dissolved,  which  is  manifestly  untrue,  in  my  judg- 
ment it  followeth  not.  For  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews 
then,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  then  and  now, 
are  sins  of  a  far  differing  nature,  in  regard  of  the 
special  covenant,  and  the  clear  manifeatations 
wherein  God  did  contract  and  exhibit  himself  to 
that  nation.  This  nullity  of  policy,  and  right  of 
estate  in  some  nations,  is  yet  more  significantly  ex- 
pressed by  Moses  in  his  canticle;  in  the  person  of 
God  to  the  Jews :  "  Ye  have  incensed  me  with  goda 
that  are  no  gods,  and  I  will  incense  you  with  a 
people  that  are  no  people:"  aueh  as  were,  nd 
doubt,  the  people  of  Canaan,  after  srisin  waa  given 
of  the  land  of  promise  to  the  Israelites.  Vox  frmtt 
that  time  their  right  to  the  land  was  dissolved, 
though  they  remained  in  many  places  unconquered. 
By  this  we  may  see,  that  there  are  nations  in  name, 
that  are  no  nations  in  right,  but  multitudes  only, 
and  swarms  of  people.  For  like  as  there  are  par- 
ticular persons  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  civil 
laws  of  several  countries;  so  are  there  nations  that 
are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  faw  of  nature 
and  nations,  or  by  the  immediate  commandment  of 
God.   And^  there  are  kings  de  fteti^  and  not  de 
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jare,  in  respect  of  the  nollitj  of  their  title ;  so  are 
there  n&tiona  that  are  occDpants  de  factor  and  not 
de  jnre,  of  their  territories,  in  xespeet  of  the  nullity 
of  Aeir  policy  or  government.  Bat  let  na  take  in 
some  example!  into  the  midst  of  oar  proofo;  for 
they  will  prove  as  maeh  as  put  after,  and  illustrate 
more.  It  was  never  doabted,  but  a  war  upon  pirates 
may  be  lawfully  made  by  any  nation,  though  not 
infested  or  violated  by  them.  Is  it  because  they 
have  not  certas  sedes  or  lares  p  In  the  piratical  war 
which  was  achieved  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  was 
his  truest  and  greatest  glory,  the  pirates  had  some 
cities,  sundry  ports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Cilicia ;  and  the  pirates  now  being,  have  a  re- 
ceptacle and  mansion  in  Algiers.  Beasts  are  not 
less  savage  because  they  have  dens.  Is  it  because 
the  danger  hovers  as  a  cloud,  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
where  it  will  fall ;  and  so  it  is  every  man's  case  P 
The  reason  is  good,  but  it  is  not  all,  nor  that  which  is 
most  alleged.  For  the  true  received  reason  that 
pirates  are  communes  humani  generis  hostes ;  whom 
all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much  in  the  right 
of  their  own  kaxa,  as  upon  the  band  of  human  society. 
For  as  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective, to  certain  enemies ;  so  is  there  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men,  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society.  So  as  there  needs 
no  intimation,  or  denunciation  ofthe  war;  there  needs 
no  request  from  the  nation  grieved :  but  all  these 
fbnnslities  the  law  of  nature  supplies  in  the  case  of 
pirates.  The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land ; 
such  as  yet  are  some  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  some 
petty  kings  of  the  mountains,  adjacent  to  straits 
and  ways.  Neither  is  it  lawful  only  for  the  neigh- 
bour princes  to  destroy  such  pirates  or  rovers,  but 
if  there  were  any  nation  never  so  for  o%  that  would 
make  it  an  enterprise  of  merit  and  true  glory,  as 
the  Romans  that  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Gfgseia  from  a  distant  and  remote  part,  no  doubt 
they  might  do  it  I  make  the  same  judgment  of  that 
kingdom  (tf  the  assassins  now  destroyed,  nhich  was 
situate  upon  the  borders  of  Saraca ;  nnd  was  for  a 
time  a  great  terror  to  all  the  princes  of  the  Levant. 
There  the  custom  was,  that  upon  the  commandment 
of  their  king,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  be  given 
thereunto,  any  of  them  was  to  undertake,  in  the 
nature  of  a  votary,  the  insidious  murder  of  any  prince, 
or  person,  upon  whom  the  commandment  went. 
This  custom,  without  all  question,  made  their  whole 
government  void,  as  an  engine  built  against  human 
society,  worthy  by  all  men  to  be  fired  and  pulled 
down.  I  say  the  like  of  the  anabaptists  of  Munster; 
and  this,  although  they  had  not  been  rebels  to  the 
emjMre ;  and  put  case  likewise  that  they  had  done 
no  mischief  at  all  actually,  yet  if  there  shall  be  a 
congregation  and  consent  of  people,  that  shall  hold 
all  things  to  be  lawful,  not  according  to  any  certain 
laws  or  rules,  but  according  to  the  secret  and  variable 
motions  and  instincts  of  the  spirit ;  this  is  indeed 
no  nation,  no  people,  no  seigniory,  that  God  doth 
know;  any  nation  that  is  civil  and  policed,  may,  if 
they  w  Jl  not  be  reduced,  cut  them  off  (Vom  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Now  let  me  put  a  feigned  case,  and 
yet  antiquity  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  fic- 


tion or  history,  of  a  land  of  Amaion^  wh«e  Ae 
whole  government  public  and  private,  jea,  the 
militia  itself  was  in  the  bands  of  women.  I  demand, 
is  not  such  a  preposterous  government  against  the 
first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to  role  over  men,  in 
itself  void,  and  to  be  suppressed  ?  I  speak  not  of 
the  reign  of  women,  for  that  is  supplied  by  counsel, 
and  subordinate  magistrates  masculine,  but  where 
the  regiment  of  state,  justice,  families,  is  all  managed 
by  women.  And  yet  this  last  case  differeth  from 
the  other  before,  because  in  the  rest  there  is  terror 
of  danger,  but  in  this  there  is  only  error  of  nature. 
Neither  should  I  make  any  great  difficulty  to  affirm 
the  same  of  the  sultanr/of  the  Mamalukes ;  where 
slaves,  and  none  but  slaves,  bought  for  money,  and 
of  unknown  descent,  reigned  over  families  of 
freemen.  And  much  like  were  the  case,  if  yoo 
suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were,  that  after 
full  age  the  sons  should  expulse  their  fathers  and 
mothers  out  of  their  possessiwis,  and  put  them  to 
their  pensions :  tar  these  cases,  of  women  to  goven 
men,  sons  the  fathers,  slaves,  freemen,  are  much  in 
the  same  degree  ;  all  being  total  vioteticos  and  pa- 
versions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.  Var  the 
West  Indies,  I  perceive,  Martius,  you  have  read 
Garcilazzo  de  Viega,  who  himself  was  descended 
of  the  race  of  the  Incas,  a  Mestizo,  and  is  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  the  virtues  and  manners  of  his 
country:  and  yet  in  troth  he  dolh  it  soberly  and 
credibly  enough.  Yet  you  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that 
those  nations  might  not  by  the  law  of  nature  have 
been  subdued  by  any  nation,  that  had  only  policy 
and  moral  virtue ;  though  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  whereof  we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place, 
were  set  by,  and  not  made  part  of  the  case.  Surely 
their  nakedness,  being  with  them,  in  most  parts  of 
that  country,  without  all  vail  or  covering,  was  a  great 
defacement :  for  in  the  adtnowledgnent  of  naked- 
ness was  the  first  sense  of  sin ;  and  the  heresy  of 
the  Adamites  was  ever  accounted  an  affront  of  natnic. 
But  upon  these  I  stand  not ;  nor  yet  upon  their 
idiocy,  in  thinking  that  horses  did  eat  their  bits, 
and  letters  speak,  and  the  like:  nor  yet  upon  their 
sorceries,  which  are  almost  common  to  all  idolatrous 
nations.  But,  I  say,  their  sacrificing,  and  more 
especially  their  eating  of  men,  is  such  an  abomina- 
tion, as,  methinks,  a  man's  face  should  be  a  little  con- 
fused, to  deny,  that  this  custom,  joined  with  the  rest, 
did  not  make  it  lawful  for  the  Spaniards  to  invade 
their  territory,  forfeited  by  the  law  of  niUare;  and 
either  to  reduce  them  or  displant  them.  But  for  be  it 
from  me,  yet  nevertheless,  to  justify  tlie  cruelties 
which  were  at  first  used  towards  them ;  which  had 
their  reward  soon  after,  there  being  not  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  first  conquerors,  but  died  a  violent 
death  himself;  and  was  well  fbUowed  by  the  deaths  of 
many  more.  Of  examples  enough :  except  we  should 
add  the  labours  of  Herculea;  an  example,  which 
though  it  be  flourished  with  much  fabulous  matter,yet 
so  much  it  hath,  that  it  doth  notably  set  forth  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the  approbation  of 
the  extirpating  and  debellating  of  giants,  monsters, 
and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  as  lawful,  but  as  meri- 
torious even  of  dirine  honour:  and  this  although 
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the  deliverer  came  from  the  one  end  of  the  world 
unto  the  other.  Let  oa  now  set  down  some  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  same;  regarding  rather  weight 
than  number,  as  in  such  a  conference  as  this  is  6t. 
The  first  argument  shall  be  this.  It  is  a  great  error, 
and  a  narrowness  or  stnitness  of  mind,  if  sny  man 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  parts  or  leagues.  There 
are  other  bands  of  society,  and  implicit  confeder- 
ations. That  of  colonies,  or  transmigrants,  towards 
their  mother  nation.  Gentes  unius  labii  is  somewhat ; 
for  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  se- 
perati<xi,  so  the  being  of  one  language  ia  a  mark  of 
union.  To  have  the  same  fundamental  laws  and 
customs  in  chief  is  yet  more,  as  it  wag  between 
the  Grecians  in  respect  of  the  barbarians.  To  be 
of  one  sect  or  worship ;  if  it  be  a  felse  worship,  I 
speak  not  of  it,  for  that  is  but  fratres  in  mnlo.  But 
^ve  all  these,  there  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble 
consanguinity  and  society  between  men  in  general : 
of  which  the  heathen  poet,  whom  the  apostle  calls 
to  witness,  saith,  "We  are  all  his  generation." 
Bnt  much  more  we  christians,  unto  whom  it  is  re- 
vealed in  particularity,  that  all  men  came  from  me 
lump  of  earth  j  and  that  two  singular  persons 
were  the  parents  from  whom  all  the  generations  of 
the  world  are  Ascended :  we,  I  say,  ought  to  ae- 


knowledge,  that  no  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and 
strangers  the  one  to  the  other;  and  not  to  be  less 
charitable  than  the  pemon  introduced  by  the  comic 
poet,  "  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  poto." 
Now  if  there  be  such  a  tacit  league  or  confederation, 
sure  it  is  not  idle ;  it  is  against  somewhat,  or  some- 
body :  who  dionld  they  be  ?  Is  it  against  wild  beasts ; 
or  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  P  No,  it  is  against 
such  rouls  and  shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  de- 
generated from  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  have  in  their 
very  body  and  frame  of  estate  a  monstrosity ;  and 
may  be  truly  accounted,  according  to  the  examples 
we  have  formerly  recited,  common  enemies  and 
grievances  of  mankind;  or  disgraces  and  reproaches 
to  human  nature.  Such  people,  aU  nations  are  in- 
teressed,  and  ought  to  be  resenting,  to  suppress ; 
considering  that  the  particular  states  themselves, 
being  the  delinquents,  can  give  no  redress.  And 
this,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  the 
principles  of  jurist8,asby  lex  charitatis;  lex  proximi, 
which  includes  the  Samaritan  as  well  as  the  Levite ; 
lex  filiorum  Ada  de  massa  una :  upon  which  original 
laws  this  oi^nion  is  grounded :  which  to  deny,  if  a 
man  may  speak  freely,  were  almost  to  be  a  sehis* 
matie  in  nature. 

ll%e  rett  wa$  not perfecUd,"] 


THE 

LORD  BACON'S  QUESTIONS 

ASOVT  THB 

LAWFULNESS  OF  A  WAR  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  RELIGION. 


t^uettion*  wherein  I  detire  opittioHt  Joined  with 
arguments  and  tumorUiei^ 

Teoison's        Wbetbek  a  War  be  lawfnl  against 
"BaconiMia,"  infidels,  only  for  the  propagation  of  the 
^        '  christian  faith,  without  other  cause  of 
hostility  r 

Whether  a  war  be  lawfhl  to  recover  to  the  church 
countries  which  formerly  have  been  christian,  though 
now  alienate,  and  christians  utterly  extirpated? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful,  to  free  and  deliver 
christians  that  yet  remain  in  servitode  and  subjec- 
tion to  infidels? 

Whether  a  war  be  lawful  in  revenge,  or  vindica- 
tion, of  blasphemy,  and  reproaches  against  the  Deity 
and  our  Saviour?  Or  for  the  ancient  efi'usion  of 
christian  blood,  and  cruelties  upon  ehristians  ? 


Whether  a  war  be  lawful  for  the  restoring  and 
purging  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  sepulchre,  and  other 
principal  places  of  aeration  and  devotion  t 

Whether,  in  the  eases  aforesaid,  it  be  not  obliga- 
tory to  christian  princes  to  make  such  a  war,  and 
not  permissive  only  t 

Whether  the  making  of  a  war  against  the  infidels 
be  not  first  in  order  of  dignity,  and  to  be  preferred 
before  extirpations  of  heresies,  reconcilements  of 
schisms,  reformation  of  mnnners,  pursuits  of  just 
temporal  quarrels,  and  the  like  actions  for  the  public 
good  i  except  there  be  either  a  more  urgent  neces- 
sity, or  a  more  evident  facility  in  those  inferior 
actions,  or  except  they  may  both  go  on  together  in 
some  degree  T 
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NOTES  OF  A  SPEECH 


NOTES  OF  A  SPEECH 
CONCERNING  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 


TaiT  ye  conceive  there  will  be  little  difference  in 
opinion,  bat  that  all  will  advise  the  king  not  to  en- 
tertain forther  a  treaty,  wherein  he  hath  been  so 
manifestly  and  so  long  deluded. 

That  the  difficulty  therefore  will  be  in  the  conse- 
quences thereof ;  for  to  the  breach  of  treaty,  doth 
necessarily  succeed  a  despair  of  recovering  the  Pala- 
tinate by  treaty,  and  so  the  buisness  fallelh  upon  a 
war.  And  to  that  you  will  apply  your  speech,  as 
being  the  point  of  importance,  and  besides,  most 
agreeable  to  yonr  profession  and  place. 

To  a  war,  such  as  may  promise  success,  there  are 
three  things  required:  a  just  quarrel;  sufficient 
forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  and  politic 
choice  of  the  designs  and  actions  whereby  the  war 
shall  be  managed. 

For  the  quarrel,  there  cannot  be  a  more  just 
quarrel  by  the  laws  both  of  nature  and  nations,  than 
for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  patrioMHiy  of  the 
king's  children,  gotten  from  them  by  an  usurping 
sword,  and  an  insidions  treaty. 

But  farther,  that  the  war  well  considered  is  not 
for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for  England  and  Scot- 
land; for  if  we  stay  till  the  Low  Countrymen  be 
mined,  and  the  party  of  the  papists  within  the  realm 
be  grown  too  strong,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  at  the  stake. 

Neither  doth  it  concern  the  state  only,  but  our 
church  :  other  kings,  papists,  content  themselves  to 
maintain  their  religion  in  their  own  dominions;  but 
the  kings  of  Spain  run  a  course  to  make  themselves 
protectors  of  the  popish  religion,  even  amongst  the 
subjects  of  other  kings  ;  almost  like  the  Ottomans, 
that  profess  to  plant  the  law  of  Mahomet  by  the 
sword }  and  so  the  Spaniards  do  of  the  pope's  law. 
■And  therefore  if  either  the  king's  blood,  or  onrown 
blood,  or  Christ's  blood  be  dear  unto  ua,  the  quarrel 
is  just,  and  to  be  embraced. 

For  the  ptnnt  of  sufficient  forces,  the  balancing  of 
the  forces  of  these  kingdoms  and  their  allies,  with 
Spain  and  their  allies,  you  know  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  and  weighty  consideration  ;  but  yet  to  weigh 
them  in  a  common  understanding,  for  your  part,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  Spain  is  no  such  giant;  or  if  he 
be  a  giant,  it  will  be  but  like  Goliah  and  David,  for 
God  will  be  on  our  side. 

But  to  leave  these  spiritual  considerations:  you 
do  not  see  in  true  discourse  of  peace  and  war,  that 
we  ought  to  doubt  to  be  overmatched.  To  this 
opinitm  you  are  led  by  two  things  which  lead  alt 
men  \  by  experience,  and  by  reason. 

For  experience ;  you  do  not  find  that  for  this  age, 
take  it  for  100  years,  there  was  ever  any  encounter 
between  Spanish  and  English  of  importance,  either 


by  sea  or  land,  but  the  English  came  off  with  the 
h(»our;  witness  the  I^mmaaJay,  the  retreat  of 
Gaunt,  the  battle  of  Newport,  and  some  others :  bat 
there  have  been  some  actions,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
so  memorable  as  scnrce  suffer  the  less  to  be  spoken 
of.  By  sea,  that  of  eighty-eight,  when  the  Span- 
iards, putting  themselves  most  upon  their  stirrups, 
sent  forth  that  invincible  Armada  which  shoald 
have  swallowed  up  England  quick ;  the  success 
whereof  was,  that  although  that  fleet  swam  like 
mountains  upon  our  seas,  yet  they  did  not  so  mnch 
as  take  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  sea,  nor  fire  a  cottnge 
at  land,  but  came  through  our  channel,  and  were 
driven,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  by  squibs,  fire- 
boats  he  means,  from  Calais,  and  were  soundly 
beaten  by  our  ships  in  fight,  and  many  of  them 
sunk,  and  finally  durst  not  return  the  way  they  came, 
but  made  a  scattered  perambulation,  full  of  ship- 
wrecks, by  die  Irish  and  Scottish  seas  to  get  home 
again :  just  according  to  the  curse  of  the  Scripture, 

that  they  came  out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled 
before  us  seven  ways."  By  land,  who  can  forget 
the  two  voyages  made  upon  the  continent  itself  of 
Spain,  that  of  Lisbon,  and  that  of  Gales,  when  in  Ae 
former  we  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  jfreatest  city 
either  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  apd  came  off  without 
seeing  an  enemy  to  look  ua  in  the  face?  And 
though  we  failed  in  our  foundation,  for  that  Antonio, 
whom  we  thought  to  replace  in  his  kingdom,  found 
no  party  at  all,  yet  it  was  a  true  trial  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  Spain,  which  suffered  us  to  go  and  come 
without  any  dispute.  And  for  the  latter,  of  Galea, 
it  ended  in  victory  i  we  ravished  a  principal  city  of 
wealth  and  strength  in  the  high  countries,  sacked 
it,  fired  the  Indian  fleet  that  was  in  the  port,  and 
came  home  in  triumph ;  and  yet  to  this  day  were 
never  put  in  suit  for  it,  nor  demanded  reasons  for 
OUT  doings.  Yon  ought  not  to  forget  the  battle  of 
Kinsale  in  Ireland,  what  time  the  Spanish  forces 
were  joined  with  the  Irish,  good  soldiers  as  them- 
selves, or  better,  and  exceeded  us  far  in  number, 
and  yet  they  were  soon  defeated,  and  their  general 
D'Avila  taken  prisoner,  and  that  war  by  that  battle 
quenched  and  ended. 

And  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  how  much  our  power 
in  those  days  was  inferior  to  our  present  state. 
Then,  a  lady  old,  and  owner  only  of  England,  entan- 
gled with  the  revolt  of  Ireland,  and  her  confederate* 
of  Holland  much  weaker,  and  in  no  conjonctare. 
Now,  a  famous  king,  and  strengthened  with  a  prinee 
of  singular  expectation,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  yeara^ 
owner  of  the  entire  isle  of  Britain,  enjoying  Ireland 
populate  and  quiet,  and  infinitely  more  supported 
confederates  of  the  Low  Countries,  Denmark,  divers 
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of  the  princes  of  G.ermanjr,  and  others.  As  for  the 
comparison  of  Spain  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  is  now, 
jroo  will  for  good  respects  forbear  to  speak ;  only 
yoa  will  say  this,  that  Spain  was  then  reputed  to 
hare  the  wisest  council  of  Europe,  and  not  a  coun- 
cil that  will  come  at  the  whistle  of  a  favourite. 

Another  point  of  experience  you  would  not  speak 
of,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  wonderful  erroneous 
observation,  which  walketh  about,  contrary  to  all 
the  true  acconnt  of  time  ;  and  it  is,  that  the  Span- 
iard where  he  once  gets  in,  will  seldom  or  never  be 
got  out  again ;  and  they  give  it  an  ill-favoared 
simile  which  you  will  not  name,  but  nothing  is  less 
true :  they  got  footing  at  Brest,  and  some  other  parts 
in  Britain,  and  quitted  it :  they  had  Calais,  Ardes, 
Amiens,  and  were  part  beaten  out,  and  part  they 
rendered :  they  had  Vercellea  in  Savoyt  and  fkiiiy 
left  it :  they  had,  the  other  day  the  Valttdine,  and 
now  have  put  it  in  deposit  What  they  will  do  at 
Ormos  we  shall  see.  So  that,  to  apeak  truly  of 
latter  time^  they  have  rather  poached  and  offered 
at  a  number  of  enterprises,  than  maintained  any 
constantly.  And  for  Germany,  in  more  ancient 
time,  their  great  emperor  Charles,  after  he  had 
Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  was  forced  in  the  end  to 
go  from  Isbnrgh,  as  it  were  in  a  mask  by  torch- 
light, and  to  quit  every  foot  of  his  new  acquests  in 
Germany,  which  you  hope  likewise  will  be  the 
hereditary  issue  of  this  late  purchase  of  the  Palati- 
nate.   And  thus  much  for  experience. 

For  reason:  it  hath  many  branches;  you  will 
bat  extract  a  few  first.  It  is  a  nation  thin  sown  of 
men,  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  of  their  soil ; 
and  partly  because  their  natives  are  exhaust  by  so 
inaiiy  employments  in  meh  vast  territories  as  they 
possess,  so  that  it  hath  been  connted  a  kind  of  mira- 
cle to  see  together  ttn  or  twelve  thousand  native 
Spaniards  in  an  army.  And  although  th^y  have  at 
this  time  great  nnmbers  of  miscellany  soldiers  in 
tfaeir  armies  and  garrisons,  yet,  if  there  should  be 
the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  they  are  ever  long  about 
it  to  draw  on  supplies. 

They  tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that  was 
brought  to  see  their  treasury  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
sod  still  he  looked  down  to  the  ground;  and  being 
asked  the  reason,  said,  "  he  was  looking  to  see 
whether  the  treasure  had  any  root,  so  that,  if  that 
were  spent,  it  would  grow  again ;  as  his  master's 
had."  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  cer- 
tainly their  forces  have  scarcely  any  root,  or  at  least 
soeh  a  root  as  potteth  forth  very  poorly  and  slowly  { 
whereas  there  is  not  in  the  worid  again  such  a 
spring  and  seminary  of  military  people  as  is  Eng- 
land, ScfKland,  and  Ireland ;  nor  of  seamen,  as  is 
this  island  and  the  Low  Countries:  so  as  if  the 
wars  should  mow  them  down,  yet  they  suddenly  may 
be  supplied  and  come  up  again. 


A  second  reason  is,  and  it  is  the  principal,  that 
if  we  truly  consider  the  greatness  of  Spain,  it  con- 
sisteth  chiefly  in  their  treasure,  and  their  treasure 
in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indies,  both  of  them,  is 
but  an  accession  to  such  ae  are  masters  by  sea; 
so  as  this  axletree,  whereupon  their  greatness  turns, 
is  soon  cut  a-two  by  any  that  shall  be  stronger  than 
they  at  sea.  So  then  you  report  yourself  to  their 
opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  all  men,  enemies 
or  whosoever ;  whether  that  the  maritime  forces  of 
Britain  and  the  Low  Countries  are  not  able  to  beat 
them  at  sea.  For  if  that  be,  you  see  the  chain  is 
broken  from  shipping  to  Indies,  from  Indies  to  trea- 
sure, and  from  treasure  to  greatness. 

The  third  reason,  which  hath  some  affinity  4ith 
this  second,  is  a  point  comfortable  to  hear  in  the 
state  that  we  now  are;  wan  are  generally  causes  oi 
poverty  and  consumption.  The  nature  of  this  war* 
you  are  persnaded,  will  be  matter  of  restorative  and 
enriching!  so  that,  if  we  go  roundly  on  with  supplies 
and  provision  St  the  first,  the  war  in  continuanoe 
will  find  itself.  That  yon  do  but  point  at  this,  and 
will  not  enlarge  it. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered, 
(hat  the  greatness  of  Spain  is  not  only  distracted  ex- 
tremely, and  therefore  of  less  force ;  hot  built  upon 
no  very  sound  foundations,  and  therefore  they  can 
have  the  less  strength  by  any  assured  and  confident 
confederacy.  With  France  they  are  in  competition 
for  Navarre,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  Franche  County 
of  Burgundy;  with  the  see  of  Rome,  for  Naples 
also :  for  Portugal  with  the  right  heirs  of  that  line; 
for  that  they  have  in  their  Low  Countries,  with  the 
United  Provinces;  for  Ormos,  now,  with  Persia i 
for  Valenda,  wiA  the  Moors  expnlied  and  their 
emfederatest  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  all 
the  world.  So  that  if  every  bird  had  its  feather, 
Spain  would  be  left  wcmderfnl  naked.  But  yet 
there  is  a  greater  confederation  against  them  than 
by  means  of  any  of  these  quarrels  or  titles;  and 
that  is  contracted  by  the  fear  that  almost  all  nations 
have  of  their  ambiticHi,  whereof  men  see  no  end. 
And  thus  much  for  the  balancing  of  their  forces. 

For  the  last  point,  which  is  the  choice  of  the  de- 
signs and  enterprises,  in  which  to  conduct  the  war; 
you  will  not  now  speak,  because  you  should  be 
forced  to  descend  to  divers  particulars,  whereof 
some  are  of  a  more  open,  and  some  of  a  more  secret 
nature.  But  that  yoa  would  move  the  house  to 
make  a  selected  committee  for  that  purpose ;  not  to 
estrange  the  house  in  any  sort,  but  to  prepare  things 
for  them,  giving  them  power  and  commission  to  cdll 
before  themi  and  to  confer  with  any  martial  men  or 
others  that  are  not  the  hoase,  that  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  their  advice  and  information :  and  so 
to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  baainess  to  a  general 
committee  of  the  whole  honie. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

TtKTCIIIKO 

A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

INSCRlBliD  TO  PBINCB  CHARLUS, 
AKStO  KDCXXIV. 


Your  highnees  hath  an  imperinl  nnme.  It  was 
A  Charles  that  brought  the  empire  first  into  France; 
a  Charles  that  brought  it  first  into  Spain ;  why 
should  not  Great  Britain  have  its  turn  ?  But  to  lay 
aside  all  thnt  may  seem  to  have  a  show  of  fumes 
and  fitncie8,nnd  to  speak  solids:  a  war  with  Spain, 
if  the  king  shall  enter  into  it,  is  a  mighty  work;  it 
requirelh  strong  materials,  and  active  motions.  He 
that  saith  not  so,  is  zealous,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge.  But  nevertheless  Spain  is  no  such 
giant :  and  he  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great 
oTermatch  fbr  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  is,  and  may 
be,  is  no  good  mint-man;  bnt  takes  greatness  of 
kingdoms  according  to  their  bnlk  and  curreDcy,  and 
not  after  their  intrinsic  value.  Although  therefore 
I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  thoughts  from  civil 
affairs,  yet  because  it  is  a  new  case  and  concemelh 
my  country  infinitely,  I  obtained  of  myself  to  set 
clown,  out  of  long  continued  experience  in  business 
of  estate,  and  much  conversalion  in  books  of  policy 
and  history,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  busi- 
ness; and  in  all  humbleness  present  it  to  your  high- 
ness :  hoping  that  at  least  you  will  discern  the 
strength  of  my  affection  through  the  weakness  of  my 
abilities :  for  the  .Spaniard  hath  a  good  proverb,  "  De 
suario  si  empre  con  la  calentura ;"  there  is  no  heat 
of  al&ction,  but  is  joined  with  some  idleness  of  brain. 

To  R  war  are  required,  a  just  quarrel;  suflicient 
forces  and  provisions ;  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the 
designs.  So  then,  I  will  first  jnstify  the  quarrel ; 
secondly,  balance  the  forces ;  and  lastly,  propound 
variety  of  designs  for  choice,  but  not  advise  the 
choice ;  for  that  were  not  iit  for  a  writing  of  this 
nature ;  neither  is  it  a  subject  within  the  level  of 
my  judgment ;  I  being,  in  eflTect,  a  stranger  to  the 
present  occurrences. 

Wars,  I  speak  not  of  ambirious  predatory  wars, 
are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's  justice, 
where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to  determine 
the  cause:  and  they  are,  as  civil  pleas  are,  plaints, 
or  defences.  There  are  therefore  three  just  grounds 
of  war  with  Spain :  one  plaint,  two  upon  defence. 
Solomon  saith,  "  A  cord  of  three  is  not  easily 
broken:**  but  especially  when  every  of  the  lines 
would  hold  single  by  itself.  They  are  these :  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate;  a  just  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  civil  estate ;  a  jnst  fear  of  the  sub- 
version of  our  church  and  religion.  For  in  the 
handling  of  the  two  last  grounds  of  war,  I  shall 
make  it  plain,  that  wars  preventive  upon  just  fears 


are  true  defensives,  as  well  as  uptHi  actual  invasiom: 
and  again,  that  wars  defensive  for  religion,  1  spesk 
not  of  rebellion,  are  most  just;  though  offensive 
wars  for  religion  are  seldom  tiy  be  approved,  or 
never,  unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  titles 
But  all  that  I  shall  say  in  this  whole  argument,  wiQ 
be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread  close  wound  up,  which 
with  a  good  needle,  perhaps,  may  be  flourished  into 
large  works. 

For  the  asserting  of  the  jostiee  of  the  qaanel,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  FslatiDate,  I  shall  not  go  so 
high  as  to  disensi  the  right  of  the  war  of  Bc^mia; 
which  if  it  be  freed  from  doubt  on  our  part,  then 
there  is  no  colour  nor  shadow  why  the  Palatinate 
should  be  retained ;  the  ravishing  whereof  was  a 
mere  excursion  of  the  first  wrong,  and  a  snper-in- 
justice.  But  I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  periect 
in  the  customs,  transactions,  and  privileges  of  ihst 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to  handle  that 
part:  and  T  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. 
Yet  this  I  will  sny,  in  passage,  positively  and  re- 
solutely ;  that  it  is  impossible  an  elective  monarchy 
should  be  so  free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary ;  no 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  a  father  to  have  so  fall 
power  and  interest  in  an  adoptive  son  as  in  a  na- 
tural ;  "  quia  naturalia  obligatio  fortior  civili."  And 
agAin,  that  received  maxim  is  almost  unshaken  aod 
inftlliblei  **Nil  magis  nature  consentaneom  ed, 
quam  nt  iisdem  modis  res  dissolvantur,  quibtw  con- 
stitnuntnr."  So  that  if  the  part  of  the  people  or 
estate  be  somewhat  in  the  election,  you  cannot  roske 
them  nails  or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  translatini. 
And  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  dangerous  opinion 
for  the  pope,  emperor,  and  elective  kings;  it  is  trae, 
it  is  a  dangerous  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous opinion,  to  such  personal  popes,  emperors,  or 
elective  kings,  as  shall  transcend  their  limits,  and 
become  tyrannical.  But  it  is  a  safe  and  sound 
opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  and  kingdoms ;  and 
for  themselves  also,  if  they  be  wise;  "plenitndo 
potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempestatis."  But  the  chief 
cause  why  I  do  not  search  into  this  point  is,  because 
I  need  it  not.  And  in  handling  the  right  of  a  wir, 
I  am  not  willing  to  intermix  matter  doubtful  with 
that  which  is  out  of  doubt  For  as  in  capital  causes, 
wherein  but  one  man's  life  is  in  question,  in  fiivorea 
vitie  the  evidence  ought  to  be  clear;  so  much  more 
in  a  judgment  upon  a  war,  which  is  capital  to  thou- 
sands. 1  suppose  therefore  the  worst,  that  the  of- 
fensive war  upon  Bohemia  had  been  nnjast;  and 
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then  make  tbe  eaae,  which  ii  no  sooner  made  than 
resolved,  if  it  be  made  not  eowritpped,  but  plainly 
and  perspicuously.  It  is  this  in  thesi.  An  oflTen- 
•ive  war  is  made,  which  ia  unjust  in  the  aggressor ; 
the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  carrieth  the 
defendant  to  assail  and  invade  the  ancient  and  in- 
dubitate  patrimony  of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now 
turned  defendant;  shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put 
himself  in  defence  P  Or  if  he  be  dispossessed,  shall 
be  not  make  a  war  for  the  recovery.  No  man  is  so 
poor  of  judgment  as  will  affirm  it.  The  castle  of 
Cadmus  was  taken,  and  the  city  of  Thebes  itself  in- 
vested by  Phosbidas  the  Lacedemmiao,  iosidioas^, 
and  in  violation  of  league :  tbe  itfoeess  of  this  ae- 
tioD  drew  on  a  re-stnrprise  of  the  castle  hy  the  The* 
ban^  a  recoveiy  of  the  town,  and  a  enrrent  of  the 
war  even  unto  the  walls  of  Sparta.  I  demand,  was 
the  defence  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thebans  out  of  the  Laconian  territories,  un- 
jnst?  The  sharing  of  that  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Hilan,  which  lieth  upon  the  river  of  Adda,  by  the 
Venetians,  upon  contract  with  the  French,  was  an 
ambitious  and  unjust  purchase.  This  wheel  set  on 
going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the  Venetians  with  such 
a  tempest,  as  Padua  and  Trevigi  were  taken  from 
them,  and  all  their  dominions  upon  the  continent  of 
Italy  abandoned,  and  they  confined  within  the  salt 
-waters.  Will  any  man  say,  that  the  memorable  re- 
covery and  defence  of  Padua,  when  the  gentlemen 
of  VeniGCf  unused  to  the  wsn^  ont  of  the  love  of 
their  coantry,  became  brave  and  martial  the  first 
day,  and  so  likewise  the  re-adeptitm  of  Trevigi,  and 
the  rest  of  their  dominions,  was  matter  of  seniple, 
whether  just  or  no,  because  it  had  source  from  a 
qoarrel  ill  begun  f  The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin, 
nephew  to  pope  Julius  the  second,  when  he  made 
himself  head  of  the  Spanish  mutineers,  was  as  un- 
just as  unjust  might  be;  a  support  of  desperate 
rebels ;  an  invasion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony ;  and 
what  you  will.  Tbe  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the 
loss  of  Urbin  itself,  which  was  the  duke's  undoubted 
■iR^t;  yet,  in  this  case,  no  penitentiary,  though  he 
had  enjoined  him  never  so  strait  penance  to  expiate 
his  first  offence,  would  have  counselled  him  to  have 
given  over  the  pursuit  of  his  right  for  Urbin ;  which, 
after,  he  prosperously  re-obtained,  and  hath  trans- 
mitted to  his  &mily  yet  tmtil  this  day.  Nothing 
more  nnjnst  than  tbe  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  88,  upon  oar  seas;  for  onr  land  waa  holy  latid  to 
then,  they  might  not  touch  it;  shall  I  s^  there- 
fore, that  the  defence  of  Lisbon  or  Cales,  afterwards, 
waa  niqast?  There  be  thousands  of  examples; 
**  utor  in  re  non  dubia  exemphs  non  necessariis;" 
the  reason  is  plain ;  wars  are  vindicts,  revenges,  repa- 
rations. But  revenges  are  not  infinite,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  first  wrong  or  damage. 
And  therefore  when  a  voluntary  offensive  war,  by  the 
design  or  fortune  of  the  war,  is  tamed  to  a  neces- 
sary defensive  war,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  is 
•  changed,  and  it  is  a  new  act  to  begin.  For  the  par- 
ticular actions  of  war,  though  they  are  complicate  in 
fact,  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right ; 
like  to  cross  suits  in  civil  pleas,  which  are  sometimes 
both  jusL    Bat  this  is  so  clear  as  needeth  no  far- 


ther to  be  insisted  upon.  And  yet  if  in  things  so 
clesr,  it  were  fit  to  speak  of  more  or  less  clear  in  our 
present  cause,  it  is  the  more  clear  on  our  part,  t>e- 
cause  the  possession  of  Bohemia  is  settled  with  the 
emperor.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  "  non  datur 
compensatio  injuriarum yet  were  there  somewhat 
more  colour  to  detain  the  Palatinate,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  recovery,  in  value  or  compensation,  if 
Bohemia  had  been  lost,  or  were  still  the  stage  of 
war.  Of  this  therefore  I  speak  no  more.  As  for 
the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  wherein  the 
emperor,  upon  the  matter,  hath  been  judge  and 
party,  and  hath  justiced  himself  God  forbid  but  that 
it  shoold  well  endure  an  ^peal  to  a  war.  For  cer- 
tainly the  eoart  of  heaven  is  aa  well  a  chancery  to 
save  and  debar  fbrfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law 
to  decide  rights;  and  there  would  be  work  enough 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts,  if  imperial  for- 
feitures should  go  for  good  titles. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  plaint  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate;  omitting  here  that  which  might  be 
(he  seed  of  a  larger  discourse,  and  is  verified  by  a 
number  of  examples ;  that  whatsoever  is  gained  by 
an  abusive  treaty,  ought  to  be  restored  in  integrum : 
as  we  see  the  daily  experience  of  this  in  civil  pleas ; 
for  the  images  of  great  things  are  best  seen  con- 
tracted into  small  glasses ;  we  see,  I  say,  that  all 
pretoriau  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  entertained 
or  laid  asleep^  under  pretence  of  arbitrement  or  ac- 
eord,  and  that  the  other  party,  daring  that  time, 
doth  caatelously  get  tbe  start  and  advantage  at 
common  law,  though  it  be  to  judgment  and  execu- 
tion ;  yet  the  pretorian  court  will  set  back  all  things 
in  statu  quo  prios,  no  respect  had  to  snch  evietimi 
or  dispossession.  Lastly,  let  there  be  no  mistaking: 
as  if  when  I  speak  of  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  I  meant,  that  it  must  be  in  linea  recta,  upon 
that  place  :  for  look  into  jus  feciale,  and  all  exam- 
ples, and  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  scruple,  that 
after  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal,  and 
a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  wnr,  the  war  is  no 
more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large  and  to  choice,  as  to  the  particular  conducing 
designs,  as  opportunities  and  advantages  shall  invite. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  second  ground  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  we  have  set  it  down  to  be,  a  just 
fear  of  the  subversion  of  onr  civil  estate.  So  then, 
the  war  is  not  for  the  Palatinate  only,  but  for  Eng- 
land, SeoUand,  Ireland,  our  king,  our  prince,  our 
nation,  all  that  we  have.  Wherein  two  things  are 
to  be  proved :  The  one,  that  a  just  fear,  without  an 
actual  invasion  or  offence,  is  a  sufiicient  ground  of  a 
war,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  true  defensive  ;  the  other, 
that  we  have  towards  Spain  cause  of  just  fear  i  I 
say,  just  fear :  for  aa  the  civilians  do  well  define,  that 
the  legal  fear  is  "  jnstus  metus  qui  cadit  in  constan- 
tem  virum,"  in  private  causes  :  so  there  is  "  justus 
metua  qui  cadit  in  constantem  senatum,  in  causa 
publics ;"  not  out  of  umbrages,  light  jealousies, 
apprehensions,  afnr  off,  bat  oat  of  clear  fbresight  of 
imminent  danger. 

Concerning  the  former  proposition,  it  is  good  to 
hear  what  time  saith.    Thucydides,Jn  his  indnce- 
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ment  to  hU  sjory  of  the  grent  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
WIS  down  in  ptnin  terms,  thnt  Ihe  true  cause  of  that 
war  was  the  overgrowing  greatness  of  the  Athenians, 
•mi  the  fear  that  the  Lacedeemonia^s  stood  in 
thereby :  and  doth  not  doubt  to  call  it,  a  necessity 
imposed  upon  the  Lacedsnionians  of  a  war;  which 
are  the  words  of  a  mere  defensive:  adding,  that  the 
other  caoses  were  hut  specions  and  popular. 
"  Verissimam  quidem,  scd  mioime  scrmone  cele- 
bmtam,  arbitror  eztitiue  belli  causam,  Atheniensec, 
magDos  effeelos  et  Laeedaemoniis  formidolosos,  ne- 
cessitatem  illis  imposuisse  bellandi :  qu«  antem 
propalam  ferebantur  utrinque  canue,  istm  ftierant," 
etc.  "  The  truest  cause  of  this  war,  though  least 
voiced,  I  conceive  to  have  been  this :  that  the 
Athenians,  being  grown  great,  to  the  terror  of  the 
Lacedsmonians,  did  impose  upon  them  a  necessity 
of  a  war :  but  the  causes  that  went  abroad  in  speech 
were  these,"  &c.  Sulpitius  Galba,  consul,  when  he 
persuaded  the  Romans  to  a  preventive  war,  with  the 
later  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  regard  of  the  great 
preparations  which  Philip  bad  then  on  foot,  and  his 
designs  to  rain  some  of  the  confederates  of  the  Ro- 
mans, confidently  saith,  that  they  who  took  that  for 
an  offensive  war,  understood  not  the  slate  of  the 
qneation.  . "  Ignorare  Tidemini  mihi,  Qm'rites,  non, 
utrum  bellmn  an  paeem  habeatia,  vos  consuli,  neque 
enim  liberum  idvohis  pennittet  Philippna,  qui  terra 
marique  ingens  helium  molitur,  sed  utram  in  Maee- 
doniam  legiones  traD8p<nieti8,  an  hostem  in  Italiam 
recipiatis."  **  Ye  seem  to  me,  ye  Romans,  not  to 
understand,  that  the  consultation  before  you  is  not, 
whether  you  shall  have  war  or  peace,  for  Philip  will 
take  order  you  shall  be  no  choosers,  who  prepareth 
a  mighty  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  whether 
you  shall  transport  the  war  into  Macedon,  or  receive 
it  into  Italy."  Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias 
king  of  Bithynia,  at  that  time  in  league  with  the 
Romans,  to  join  with  him  in  war  against  them, 
•etteth  before  him  a  just  fear  of  the  overspreading 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  comparing  it  to  a  fire  that 
continually  took,  and  spread  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom :  "  Venire  Rmnanos  ad  omnia  xegpa  toUenda, 
at  nallom  osquam  orhis  terranim  nisi  Romannm 
imperinm  esset;  Philippum  et  Nabin  expngnatos,  se 
tertium  peti  t  ut  quisque  proximtu  ab  oppresso  sit, 
per  omnei  velnt  continena  incendinm  pervasurum:" 
"  That  the  Romans  came  to  pull  down  all  king- 
doms, and  to  make  the  state  of  Rome  an  universal 
monarchy  ;  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  already 
ruinated,  and  now  was  his  turn  to  be  assailed :  so 
that  as  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was 
oppressed,  so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed."  Wherein 
it  is  well  to  be  noted,  thai  towards  ambitious  stales, 
which  are  noted  to  aspire  to  great  monarchies,  and 
to  seek  upon  all  occasions  to  enlarge  their  domin- 
iona,  "  crescunt  argumenta  justi  metus all  parti- 
cular fears  do  grow  and  multiply  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  the  general  courses  and  practice  of  such 
states.  Therefore  in  deliberations  of  war  against 
the  Turic,  it  hath  been  often,  with  great  jnd|pnient, 
maintained,  that  chrisiian  princes  and  states  have 
always  a  sufficient  ground  of  invasive  war  against 
the  enemy :  not  fiw  cause  of  religion,  but  upon  a 


just  fear;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  fondamenlnl  lav  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  that  ihey  may,  without  snv 
other  provocation,  make  war  upon  Christendom  for 
the  propagation  of  their  law;  so  that  there  lieih 
upon  the  chnstisns  a  perpetual  fear  of  a  war,  hang- 
ing over  their  heads,  from  them ;  and  therefore 
they  may  at  all  times,  a*  they  think  good,  be  npoe 
the  preventira.  Demosthenes  expooeth  to  Mora 
wars  which  are  not  preventive,  comparing  those 
that  make  them  to  conntry  fellowi  in  a  fencing 
school,  that  never  ward  till  the  Uow  be  past:  "  Vt 
barbari  pugiles  dimicare  Solent,  ita  tos  bellnm  geri* 
tis  cum  Fhilippo :  ex  his  enimis,  qui  ictos  est,  ie- 
tui  semper  inhsret:  quod  si  eum  alibi  verberes,  tll« 
manus  transfert ;  ictum  autem  depellere,  ant  pro- 
spicere,  neque  scit  neque  vult."  "  As  conntiy  fel- 
lows use  to  do  when  they  play  at  waaters,  such  a 
kind  of  war  do  you  Athenians  make  with  Philip; 
for  with  them  he  that  gets  a  blow  straight  falleth 
to  ward  when  the  blow  is  passed ;  and  if  you  strike 
him  in  another  place,  thither  goes  his  hand  like- 
wise :  but  to  put  by,  or  foresee  a  blow,  they  neither 
have  the  skill  nor  the  will." 

Clinias  the  Candian,  in  Plato,  speaks  desperate^ 
and  wildly,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  peace 
between  nations  t  but  that  every  nation  expects  bat 
his  advantage  to  war  upon  anoUier.  Bnt  yet  in  that 
excess  of  speeeh  there  is  thus  much  thnt  may  have 
a  civil  construction  j  namely,  that  every  state  ought 
to  stand  upon  its  guard,  and  rather  prevent  than  be 
prevented.  His  words  are  **  Quam  rem  fere  voeaot 
pacem,  nudum  et  inane  nomen  est;  revera  auiem 
omnibus,  adversus  oranes  civitates,  helium  scmpi- 
teraum  perdurat"  "  That  which  men  for  the  roost 
part  call  peace,  is  but  a  naked  and  empty  name ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  ever  between  all  estates 
a  secret  war."  I  know  well  this  speech  is  Ihe  ob- 
jection and  not  the  decision,  and  that  it  is  after  re- 
futed; but  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  bears  thus  mu^ 
of  truth,  that  if  that  general  maligni^,  and  predis- 
posititm  to  war,  which  he  untruly  figured  to  be  ia 
all  nations,  be  produced  and  extended  to  a  jnst  ftar 
of  being  oppressed,  then  it  is  no  more  a  true  peace, 
bat  a  name  of  a  peace. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  Iphierates  the  Atheniaiv  it 
demands  not  so  much  towards  a  war  as  a  just  fear, 
but  rather  eometh  near  the  opinion  of  Ch'niu; 
as  if  there  were  ever  amongst  nations  a  brooding  of 
a  war,  and  that  there  is  no  sure  league  but  impuis- 
sance  to  do  hurt.  For  he,  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Lacedsmonians,  speaketh  plain  language; 
telling  them,  there  could  be  no  true  and  aecore 
peace,  except  the  I^acedemonians  yielded  to  those 
things,  which  being  granted,  it  would  be  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  hurt  the  Athenians,  though  they 
would :  and  to  say  trath,  if  one  mark  it  well,  this 
was  in  all  memory  the  main  piece  of  wisdom,  ia 
strong  and  pradent  counsels,  to  be  in  perpetual 
watch,  that  the  states  about  them  should  neither  by 
approach,  nor  increase  of  dominion,  nor  by  rain-  ■ 
ing  ecmfederates,  nor  by  Mocking  erf  trade,  nor  by 
any  the  like  means,  have  it  in  their  power  to  hurt 
or  annoy  the  states  they  serve;  and  whensoever 
any  sach  canse  did  bat  appear,  sttaightways  to  boy 
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it  out  with  a  war,  and  never  take  up  peace  at  credit 
and  upon  interest.  It  is  bo  oiemorable,  as  it  is  yet 
as  fresh  u  if  it  were  done  yesterday,  how  that  Iri- 
umTinite  of  kings,  Henry  the  eighth  of  England, 
Francis  the  first  of  France,  and  Charles  the  fifth 
emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  were  in  their  times  so 
provident,  as  scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  got- 
ten by  either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two 
would  be  tnre  to  do  their  best,  to  set  the  balance 
of  Earope  ajwight  again.  And  the  like  diligenee 
was  used  in  the  age  before  by  that  league,  where- 
with Guiceiardine  beginneth  his  story,  and  maketh 
it,  as  it  were,  the  calendar  of  the  good  days  of  Italy, 
which  was  contracted  between  Ferdinaodo  king  of 
Naples,  Lorenzo  of  Medici  potentate  of  Florence, 
and  Lodorico  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  designed  chiefly 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Venetians;  but 
yet  so,  as  the  confederates  had  a  perpetual  eye  one 
upon  another,  that  none  of  them  should  overtop. 
To  conclude  therefore  ;  howsoever  some  schoolmen, 
otherwise  reverend  men,  yet  filter  to  guide  pen- 
knives than  swords,  seem  j»-ecisely  to  staiid  upon  it, 
that  every  offensive  war  must  be  ultio,  a  revenge, 
that  presnpposeth  a  precedent  assault  or  injury; 
yet  neither  do  they  descend  to  this  point,  which  we 
now  handle,  of  a  just  fear ;  neither  are  they  of  aa- 
Ihori^  to  judge  this  qaesti«i  against  all  the  prece- 
dents  of  time.  For  certainly,  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  the  sons,  as  the  poets  allude,  of  Prometheus, 
and  not  of  Epimetheus,  and  as  long  ns  reason  is 
reason,  a  jnst  fear  will  be  a  just  cause  of  a  preven- 
tive  war;  but  especially  if  it  be  part  of  the  case, 
that  there  be  a  nation  that  is  manifestly  detected  to 
aspire  to  monarchy  and  new  acquests;  then  other 
states,  assuredly,  cannot  be  justly  accused  for  not 
slaying  for  the  first  blow ;  or  for  not  accepting 
Polypbemua*8  courtesy,  to  be  the  Inat  that  shall  be 
eaten  up. 

Nay,  I  observe  farther,  that  in  that  passage  of 
Plato  which  I  cited  before,  and  even  in  the  tenet 
of  that  person  that  beareth  the  resolving  part,  and 
not  the  objecting  part,  a  just  fear  is  justified  for  a 
cause  of  an  invasive  war,  though  the  same  fear 
proceed  not  from  the  fatdt  of  the  foreign  slate  to 
be  assailed:  for  it  is  there  insinuated,  that  if  a 
slate,  out  of  the  distemper  of  their  own  body, 
do  fear  sedition  and  intestine  troubles  to  break  out 
amonget  tbemselTes,  they  may  disohai^  their  own 
ill  humours  upon  a  foreign  war  for  a  cure.  And 
this  kind  of  cure  was  tendered  1^  Jasper  Coligni, 
admiral  of  France,  to  Charles  the  ninth  the  French 
king,  when  by  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion 
he  moved  htm  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the 
lietter  extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France ; 
but  neither  was  that  counsel  prosperous;  neither 
will  I  maintain  that  position:  for  I  will  never  set 
politics  against  ethics;  especially  for  that  true  ethics 
are  but  as  a  handmaid  to  divinity  and  religiou. 
Sorely  St.  Thomas,  who  had  the  largest  heart  of 
the  school  divines,  bendeth  chiefly  his  style  against 
the  depraved  passions  which  reign  in  midting  wars, 
speaking  out  of  St.  Augustine :  "  Nocendi  cupiditas, 
nlciscendi  crudehtas,  implacatus  et  itnplacabilis  ani- 
mus, feritas  rebellandi,  libido  dominandi,  et  si  qua 


sunt  similia,  hKC  sunt  qoee  in  bellis  jure  culpnntur." 
And  the  same  St.  Thomas,  in  his  own  text,  defining 
of  the  just  causes  of  a  war,  doth  leave  it  upon  very 
general  terms :  "  Requiritur  ad  bellum  causa  josta, 
ut  scilicet  illi,  qui  impugnanlur,  propter  aliquam 
culpam  impugnalionem  mereantur  :"  for  impugnatio 
culpce  is  a  far  more  general  word,  than  ultio  injuria. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  proposititm,  of  the 
second  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain :  namely,  that  a 
just  fear  is  a  jutf  cause  of  a  war ;  and  that  a  pre- 
ventive war  is  a  true  defensive. 

The  second  or  minor  propositi^  was  this ;  that 
this  kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow 
from  Spain.  "Wherein  it  is  tnte,  that  fears  are  ever 
seen  in  dimmer  lights  than  facts.  And  on  the  other 
side,  fears  use,  many  times,  to  be  represented  in 
such  an  imaginary  fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle 
men's  eyes  than  open  them :  and  therefore  I  will 
speak  in  that  manner  which  the  subject  requires ; 
that  is,  probably,  and  moderately,  and  briefly. 
Neither  will  1  deduce  these  fears  to  present  occur- 
rences ;  but  point  only  at  general  grounds,  leaving 
the  rest  to  more  secret  counsels. 

Is  it  nothing,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  en- 
larged the  bounds  thereof  within  this  last  sixscore 
years,  much  more  than  the  Ottoman's  f  I  speak 
not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms,  occupations, 
invasions.  Granada,  Naples,  Milan,  Portngal,  the 
East  and  West  Indies  t  &11  these  are  actual  ^itions 
to  that  crown.  They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain, 
the  lower  part  of  Picardy,  and  Piedmont ;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit.  They  have,  to  this  day,  such 
a  hovering  possession  of  the  Valtoline,  as  an  hobby 
hath  over  a  lark  ;  and  the  Palatinate  is  in  their 
talons :  so  that  nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that 
this  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire,  when 
all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  in  effect  at  a 
stay.  Look  then  a  little  farther  into  the  titles 
whereby  they  have  acquired,  and  do  now  hold  these 
new  portions  of  their  crown  ;  and  you  will  find  them 
of  so  many  varieties,  and  such  natures,  to  speak 
with  due  respect,  as  may  appear  to  be  easily  minted, 
and  such  as  can  hardly  at  any  time  be  wanting. 
And  therefore,  80  many  new  conquests  and  purchases, 
80  many  strokes  of  the  alarm  bell  of  fear  and 
awaking  to  other  nati<Kis ;  and  the  focility  of  the 
titles,  which  hand-over-head  have  served  their  turn, 
doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  sharper  and  louder. 

Shall  we  descend  from  their  general  disposition  to 
enlarge  their  dominions,  to  their  particular  disposi- 
tion and  eye  of  appetite  which  they  have  had  towards 
US:  they  have  now  twice  sought  to  impatronise 
themselves  of  this  kingdom  of  England ;  once  by 
marriage  with  queen  Mary ;  and  the  second  time 
by  conquest  in  88,  when  their  forces  by  sen  and  land 
were  not  inferior  to  those  they  have  now.  And  at 
that  time  in  88,  the  council  and  design  of  Spain  was 
by  many  advertisements  revealed  and  laid  open  to 
be,  that  they  found  the  war  upon  the  Low  Countries 
so  churlish  and  longsome,  as  thoy  grew  then  to  a 
resolution,  that  as  long  as  England  stood  in  state  to 
succour  those  countries,  they  should  but  consume 
themselves  in  an  endless  war ;  and  therefore  there 
was  no  other  way  but  to  assail  and  depress  England, 
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which  was  as  a  back  of  ateel  to  the  Flemings.  And 
who  can  warrant,  I  prRy,  that  the  same  counsel  and 
design  will  not  return  again  P  So  as  we  are  in  a 
strange  dilemma  of  danger :  for  if  we  suffer  the 
Flemings  to  be  ruined,  they  are  our  outwork,  and 
ve  shall  remain  naked  and  dismantled  :  if  we  suc- 
cour them  strongly,  as  is  fit,  and  set  them  upon  their 
feet,  and  do  not  withal  weaken  Spain,  ve  hazard  to 
change  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  it  upon 
Ireland  or  England ;  like  unto  rheums  and  deflaxions, 
which  if  70U  apply  a  strong  repercnssive  to  ^e 
place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  will  shift  and  fall  straightways  to 
another  joint  or  place.  They  have  also  twice  invaded 
Ireland ;  once  under  the  pope's  banner,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  lord  Grey  :  and  after  in  their 
own  name,  when  they  were  defeated  by  the  lord 
Mountjoy.  So  as  let  this  suffice  for  a  taste  of  their 
disposition  towards  us.  But  it  will  be  said,  this  is 
an  almanack  for  the  old  year ;  since  88  sU  hath  been 
well ;  Spain  hath  not  assailed  this  kingdom,  how- 
soever by  two  several  invasions  from  as  mightily 
provoked.  It  is  true;  but  then  consider,  that  im- 
mediately after  88,  they  were  embroiled  for  a  great 
time  in  the  protection  of  the  league  of  France,  where- 
by they  had  their  hands  full ;  after  being  brought 
extreme  low  by  their  vast  and  eontinnal  embrace- 
ment^  they  were  enforced  to  be  quiet  that  they 
might  take  breath,  and  do  reparations  upon  their 
former  wastes.  But  now  of  late,  things  seem  to 
come  apace  to  their  former  estate ;  nay  with  far 
greater  disadvantage  to  us  ;  for  now  that  they  have 
almost  continued,  and,  as  it  were,  arched  their  do- 
minions from  Milan,  by  the  Yaltoline  and  Palatinate, 
to  the  Low  Countries,  we  see  how  they  thirst  and 
pant  after  the  utter  ruin  of  those  states  5  having  in 
contempt  almoRt  the  German  nation,  and  doubting 
little  opposition  except  it  come  from  England : 
whereby  either  we  must  suffer  the  Dutch  to  be 
mined,  to  our  own  manifest  prejudice ;  or  put  it 
upon  the  hazard  I  spake  of  before^  that  Spain  will 
cast  at  the  fairest  Neither  is  the  pdnt  of  internal 
danger,  which  groweth  upon  us,  to  be  forgotten ; 
this;  that  the  par^  of  the  papists  in  England  are 
become  more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards 
Spain  and  amongst  themselves,  than  they  have  been. 
Wherein  again  comes  to  be  remembered  the  case  of 
88 :  for  then  also  it  appeared  by  divers  secret  letters, 
that  the  design  of  Spain  was,  for  some  years  before 
the  invasion  attempted,  to  prepare  a  parly  in  this 
kingdom  to  adhere  to  the  foreigner  at  his  coming. 
And  they  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  to  abuse 
and  lay  asleep  the  queen  and  council  of  England,  as 
to  have  any  fear  of  tlie  party  of  papists  here  ;  for 
that  they  knew,  they  said,  the  state  would  but  cast 
the  eye  and  look  about  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  eminent  head  of  that  party,  under  whom  it  might 
unite  itself ;  and  finding  none  worth  the  thinking 
on,  the  state  would  rest  secure  and  take  no  appre- 
hension :  whereas  they  meant,  they  said,  to  take 
a  course  to  deal  with  the  people,  and  particulars, 
by  rec<HiciIements,  and  confessions,  and  secret 
promises,  and  cared  not  for  any  head  of  party. 
And  this  was  the  true  reason,  why  after  that  the 


seminaries  began  to  blossom,  and  to  make  missioni 
into  England,  which  was  about  the  three  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  what  time  also  vas 
the  first  suspicion  of  the  Spanish  invamon,  then,  and 
not  before,  grew  the  sharp  and  severe  laws  to  be 
made  against  the  papists.  And  therefore  the  papids 
may  do  well  to  change  their  thanks;  and  whereas 
they  thank  Spain  for  their  favours,  to  thank  them 
for  their  perils  and  miseries  if  they  should  All  npoa 
them:  fbr  that  nothing  ever  made  their  ease  so  ill 
as  the  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  which  add- 
ing reason  of  state  to  matter  of  eonscienee  and  le- 
ligion,  did  whet  the  laws  against  them.  And  this 
case  also  seemeth,  in  some  sort,  to  retnm  again  it 
this  time;  except  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  state,  do  superabound ;  as,  for  my  part,  I  do 
wish  it  should ;  and  that  the  proceedings  towaidi 
them  may  rather  tend  to  security,  and  providence, 
and  point  of  state,  than  to  persecution  for  religion. 
But  to  conclude ;  these  things  briefly  touched,  m»j 
serve  as  in  a  subject  conjectural  and  future,  for  to 
represent  how  just  eause  of  fear  this  kingdom  may 
have  towards  Spain  :  omitting,  as  I  said  before,  aH 
present  and  more  secret  occurrences. 

The  third  ground  of  a  war  with  Spain,  I  have  set 
down  to  be,  a  just  fear  of  the  subversion  of  cor 
church  uid  religion :  which  needeth  little  speech. 
For  if  this  war  be  a  defensive,  as  I  have  jmrad  it 
to  be,  no  man  vill  doab^  that  a  defensive  war 
against  a  foreigner  fbr  religion  is  lawful.  Of  an 
ofllinsive  war  there  is  more  dispute.  And  yet  ia 
that  instance  of  the  war  for  the  Holy  Land  and 
sepulchre,  I  do  wonder  sometimes,  that  the  scho(4- 
meo  want  words  to  defend  that,  which  S.  BemsTd 
wanted  words  to  commend.  But  I,  that  in  this  little 
extract  of  a  treatise  do  omit  things  necessary,  am 
not  to  handle  things  unnecessary.  No  man,  1  say, 
will  doubt,  but  if  the  pope,  or  king  of  Spain,  would 
demand  of  us  to  forsake  oor  religion  upon  pain  of  1 
war,  it  were  as  unjust  a  demand,  as  the  Persiam 
made  to  the  Grecians  of  land  and  water;  or  the 
Ammonites  to  the  Israelites  of  their  right  eyes. 
And  we  see  all  the  heathen  did  style  their  defensive 
wara  "pro  aris  et  focis;"  placing  ^tr  altars  be- 
fore their  hearths.  So  that  it  it  in  vain  of  this  to 
speak  farther.  Only  this  ia  true ;  that  tht  fear  of 
the  subver^cm  of  our  religion  from  Spain  is  the 
more  just,  for  that  all  other  catholic  princes  snd 
states  content  and  contain  themselves  to  maintain 
their  religion  within  their  own  dominions,  and 
meddle  not  with  the  subjects  of  other  states ;  whereas 
the  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  both  in  Charles  the 
fifth's  time,  and  in  the  time  of  the  league  in  France, 
by  war;  and  now  with  us,  by  conditions  of  treaty, 
to  intermeddle  with  foreign  slates,  and  to  declare 
themselves  protectors  general  of  the  party  of  catho- 
lics, through  the  world.  As  if  the  crown  of  Spain 
bad  a  little  of  this,  that  they  would  plant  the  pope's 
laws  by  arms,  as  the  Ottomans  do  the  law  of  Ma- 
homet. Thus  much  concerning  the  first  main  point 
of  justifying  the  quarrel,  if  the  king  shall  enter  into 
a  war;  for  this  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  fel- 
loweth  to  be  said,  is  but  to  show  what  he  may  do. 

The  second  main  part  of  that  I  have  pn^Kmnded 
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to  speak  of,  is  the  balance  of  forces  between  Spnin 
and  ui.  And  this  also  tendeih  to  no  more,  bnt  what 
the  king  may  do.  For  what  he  may  do  is  of  two 
kinds :  what  he  may  do  as  just ;  and  what  he  may 
do  as  poasiUe.  Of  the  one  I  have  aheady  spoken; 
of  the  other  I  am  now  to  apeak.  I  said,  Spain  was 
no  such  giant  i  and  yet  if  he  «-ere  a  giant,  it  will  be 
hut  as  it  was  between  David  and  Goliath,  for  **  God 
is  on  oar  side."  But  to  leave  all  arguments  that 
are  supernatural,  and  to  speak  in  a  human  and 
politic  sense,  I  am  led  to  Ihtnk  that  Spain  is  no 
over-match  for  England,  by  that  which  leadeth  all 
men;  that  is,  experience  and  reason.  And  n-ith  ex- 
perience I  will  begin,  for  there  all  reason  beginneth. 

Is  it  fortune,  shall  we  think,  that,  in  all  actions 
of  war  or  arms,  great  and  small,  which  have  hap- 
pened these  many  years,  ever  since  Spain  and  Eng- 
land have  had  any  thing  to  debate  one  with  the 
other,  the  English  upon  all  encounters  have  per- 
petually corae  off  with  honour,  and  the  better?  It 
is  not  fortune  sure ;  she  is  not  so  constant.  There 
is  somewhat  in  the  nation  and  natural  eonrage  of 
Oie  pec^Ie,  or  some  such  thing.  I  will  make  a 
brief  list  of  the  particulars  themselves  in  an  histori- 
cal truth,  no  ways  atrouted,  nor  made  greater  by 
language.  This  were  a  fit  speech,  you  will  say,  for 
a  general,  in  the  head  of  an  army,  when  they  were 
going  to  battle :  yes;  and  it  is  no  less  fit  speech  to 
be  spoken  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  deliber- 
ation of  entrance  into  a  war.  Neither  speak  I  this 
to  disparage  the  Spanish  nation,  whom  I  take  to  be 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe ;  but  that  sorteth  to 
our  honour,  if  we  still  have  had  the  better  hand. 

In  the  year  1A78,  was  that  famous  Lammas  day, 
which  buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
himself  not  surviving  long  after.  Don  John  being 
superior  in  forces,  assisted  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
Mondragon,  Mansell,  and  other  the  best  commanders 
of  Spain,  craifident  of  victory,  charged  the  army  of 
the  States  near  Rimenant,  bravely  and  fiirioasly  at 
the  first ;  bnt  after  a  fight  maintained  by  the  apace 
of  a  whole  day,  was  repulsed,  and  forced  to  a  re- 
treat, with  great  slaaghter  of  his  men ;  and  the 
coarse  of  his  farther  enterprises  was  wholly  arrested ; 
and  this  chiefly  by  the  prowess  and  virtue  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  troops,  under  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  colonels: 
which  troops  csme  to  the  army  but  the  day  before, 
harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march ;  and, 
as  it  is  left  for  a  memorable  circtimstance  in  all 
stories,  the  soldiers  being  more  sensible  of  a  little 
heat  of  the  sun,  than  of  any  cold  fear  of  death,  cast 
away  their  armour  and  garments  from  them,  and 
fought  in  their  shirts ;  and,  as  it  was  generally  con- 
ceived, had  it  not  been  that  the  count  of  Bossn  was 
slack  in  charging  the  Spaniards  upon  their  retreat, 
this  fight  had  sorted  to  an  absolnte  defeat  But  it 
was  enough  to  chastise  Don  John  for  his  insidious 
treaty  of  peace,  wherewith  he  had  abased  the  States 
•t  his  first  coming.  And  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
besides  the  testimony  of  all  stories,  may  be  the  bet- 
ter ascribed  to  the  service  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish, by  comparison  of  this  charge  near  Rimenant, 
where  the  English  and  Scottish  in  great  numbers 


came  in  action,  with  the  like  cljarge  given  by  Don 
John  half  a  year  before  at  Gemblours,  where  the 
Bueeeat  was  eontraty :  there  being  at  that  time  in 
the  army  but  a  handfiil  of  English  and  Scottish,  and 
th^  put  in  disarray  by  the  horsemen  of  their  own 
fellows. 

The  first  dart  of  war  which  was  thrown  from. 
Spain  or  Rome  upon  the  realm  of  Ireland,  was  in 
the  year  1580 ;  for  the  design  of  Stukely  blew  over 
into  Afric  ;  and  the  attempt  of  Saunders  and  Fitz- 
Maurice  had  a  spice  of  madness.  In  that  year  Ire- 
land Was  invaded  by  Spanish  and  Italian  forces, 
under  the  pope's  banner,  and  the  conduct  of  San 
Josepho,  to  the  number  of  700  or  better,  which 
landed  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry.  A  poor  number  it 
waa  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the  pope's  use ;  for  their 
design  was  no  less :  but  withal  they  brought  arms 
tar  5000  men  above  their  own  company,  intending 
to  arm  so  many  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland.  And  their 
purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the 
wild  and  desolate  country,  and  there  to  nestle  till 
greater  succoars  came ;  they  being  hastened  unto 
their  enterprise  upon  a  special  reason  of  state,  not 
pK^r  to  the  enterprise  itself;  which  was  by  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  ntrise  thereof,  to  trouble 
the  council  of  England,  and  to  make  a  diversion  of 
certain  aids,  that  then  were  preparing  from  hence 
for  the  Low  Countries.  They  chose  a  place  where 
they  erected  a  fort,  which  they  called  the  "  Fort  del 
Or ;"  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like  beasts  of  the 
forest,  sometimes  into  the  woods  and  fatnesses,  and 
sometimes  back  again  to  their  den.  Soon  after 
siege  was  laid  to  the  fort  by  the  lord  Gray,  then 
deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were 
within  the  fort ;  venturously  indeed ;  but  haste  was 
made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them.  After  the  siege  of  four  days  only,  and  two 
or  three  sallies,  with  loss  on  their  part,  they  that 
should  have  made  good  the  fort  for  some  months, 
till  new  saeeonrs  came  from  Spain,  or  at  least  from 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  yielded  up  themselves  with- 
out conditions  at  the  end  of  those  four  days.  And 
for  that  they  were  not  in  the  English  army  enough 
to  keep  every  man  a  prisoner,  and  for  that  also  the 
deputy  expected  instantly  to  be  assailed  by  the 
rebels ;  and  again,  there  were  no  barks  to  throw 
them  into,  and  send  them  away  by  sea;  they  were 
all  put  to  the  sword;  with  which  queen  Elizabeth 
was  afterwards  much  displeased. 

In  the  year  1582,  was  that  memorable  retreat  of 
Gaunt;  than  the  which  there  hath  not  been  an 
exploit  of  war  more  celebrated.  For  in  the  true 
judgment  of  men  of  war,  honourable  retreats  are  no 
ways  inferior  to  brave  charges  ;  as  having  less  of 
fortune,  more  of  discipline,  and  as  much  of  valour. 
There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse, 
and  as  many  thouaand  foot  ^glish,  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  charged  by  the  prince  of  Parma, 
coming  upon  them  with  seven  thoosand  horse; 
besides  that  the  whole  army  of  Spaniarda  was  ready 
to  march  on.  Nevertheless  Sir  John  Norris  main- 
tained a  retreat  without  disarray,  by  the  space  of 
some  miles,  part  of  the  way  champaign,  under  the 
dty  of  Gaunt,  with  less  loss  of  men  than  the  enemy ; 
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the  duke  of  Anjon,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  be- 
holding this  noble  action  from  the  walla  of  Gaunt, 
as  in  a  theatre,  with  great  admiration. 

In  the  year  1585,  fdlowed  the  prospcrona  expe- 
dition of  Brake  and  Cariile  into  the  Wett  Indies,  in 
the  which  I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago  and 
St  Dmningo  in  Hispaniola,  as  surprises  rather  than 
eneonnters.  Bnt  that  of  Carthagena,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  warning  of  our  coming,  and  had  put 
themselvea  in  their  fall  strength,  was  one  of  the 
hottest  services  and  most  dangerous  assaults  that 
hath  been  known.  For  the  access  to  the  town  was 
only  by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  sea  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  harbour  water  or  inner  sea  on  the 
other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  strong  rampier 
and  barricade ;  so  as  upon  the  ascent  of  our  men, 
they  had  both  great  ordnance  and  small  shot,  diat 
thundered  and  showered  upon  them  from  the  ram- 
pier  in  front,  and  from  the  gnlleys  that  lay  at  sea 
in  flank.  And  yet  they  forced  the  passage,  and  won 
the  town,  bejng  likewise  very  well  manned.  As  for 
the  expedition  of  Sir  Frands  Drake,  in  the  year 
1587,  for  the  destroying  of  the  Spanish  shipping 
and  provision  upon  their  own  coast ;  as  I  cannot 
say  that  there  intervened  in  that  enterprise  any 
sharp  fight  or  encounter;  so,  nevertheless,  it  did 
strangely  discover,  either  that  Spain  is  very  weak  at 
home,  or  very  slow  to  move  ;  when  they  suffered  a 
small  fleet  of  English  to  make  an  hostile  invasion 
or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  from 
Cadiz  to  Capa  Sacra,  and  thence  toCascais  ;  and  to 
fire,  sink,  and  carry  away  at  the  least,  ten  thousand 
ton  of  their  great  shipping,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  of 
their  smaller  vessels;  and  that  in  the  sight,  and 
under  the  favour  of  their  forts  ;  and  almost  under 
the  eye  of  their  great  admiral,  the  best  commander 
of  Spain  by  sea,  the  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  without 
ever  being  disputed  with  by  any  fight  of  importance. 
I  remember  Drake  in  the  vaunting  style  of  a  soldier, 
would  call  thia  enterprise,  the  singeing  of  the  king 
of  Spain's  beard. 

The  enterprise  of  88,  desenreth  to  be  stood  upon 
a  little  more  fully,  being  a  miracle  of  time.  There 
armed  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  the  greatest 
navy  that  ever  swam  upon  the  sea ;  for  though 
there  have  been  far  greater  fleets  for  number,  yet 
for  the  bulk  and  building  of  the  ships,  with  the  fur- 
niture of  great  ordnance  and  provisions,  never  the 
like.  The  design  was  to  make  not  an  invasion  only, 
but  an  utter  conquest  of  ihis  kingdom.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  were  one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereof 
galliasses  and  galleons  seventy-two,  goodly  ships, 
like  floating  towers  or  castles,  manned  with  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  and  mariners.  This  navy  was  the 
preparation  of  five  whole  years,  at  the  least :  it  bare 
itself  also  upon  divine  assistance;  for  it  received 
special  blessing  from  pope  Sixtus,  and  was  assigned 
as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the  reducement  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of  Rome.  And, 
in  farther  token  of  this  holy  warfare,  there  were 
amongst  the  rest  of  these  ships,  twelve,  called  by  the 
names  of  the  twelve  aposdes.  But  it  was  truly  con- 
ceived, that  this  kingdom  of  England  could  never 
be  overwhelmed,  except  the  land  waters  came  in  to 


the  sea' tides.  Therefore  was  there  also  in  resdinea 
in  Flanders,  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land  forcei, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldicn, 
under  the  cmduct  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  beit 
commander,  next  the  French  king  Henry  the  fburlli, 
of  hia  time.  These  were  designed  to  join  with  the 
fmxiea  ataea ;  there  being  prepared  a  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  hoata  to  tnnspwt  the  land  forces  nncin  the 
wing  and  protection  of  the  great  navy.  For  they 
made  no  accorint,  bat  that  the  navy  should  be  abso- 
lute master  of  the  seas.  Against  these  forces,  there 
were  prepared  on  our  part,  to  the  number  of  near 
one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great  of  bulk  indeed,  bnt 
of  a  more  nimble  motion,  and  more  servieeat^e) 
besides  a  less  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  for  the  cnstody 
of  the  narrow  seas.  There  were  also  in  readisen 
at  land  two  armies,  besides  other  forces,  to  the  Dtnn. 
ber  of  ten  thousand,  dispersed  amongst  the  cout 
towns  in  the  southern  parts.  The  two  armies  wete 
appointed;  one  of  them  consisting  of  twenty-five 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  for  the  repulsing  of  the 
enemy  at  their  landing ;  and  the  other  of  twen^^ 
five  thoosand  for  safeguard  and  attendance  about  the 
court  and  the  queen's  person.  There  were  aln>  other 
dormant  musters  of  soldiers  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  realm,  that  were  pnt  in  readiness,  but  not 
drawn  li^ther.  The  two  armies  were  asngned  to 
the  leading  of  two  generals,  noble  persons,  hat  bodi 
of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  assured  to  the  state, 
than  martial  men ;  yet  lined  and  assisted  with  subordi- 
nate commanders  of  great  experience  and  valour. 
The  fortune  of  the  war  made  this  enterprise  at  fint 
a  play  at  base.  The  Spanish  navy  set  forth  ontof 
the  Groyne  in  May,  and  was  dispersed  and  drivea 
back  by  weather.  Our  navy  set  forth  somewhat 
later  out  of  Pljrmoutb,  and  bare  up  towards  the  cosct 
of  Spain  to  have  fought  with  the  Spanish  navy;  and 
partly  by  reason  of  contrary  winds,  partly  upwi  ad- 
vertisement that  the  Spaniards  were  gone  buk,  and 
upon  some  doubt  also  fliat  they  might  pass  by 
towards  the  coast  of  England,  whilst  we  were  seek- 
ing them  afar  off,  returned  likewise  into  Plymoodi 
about  the  middle  of  July.  At  that  time  came  man 
confident  advertisement,  though  false  not  on\j  to  the 
lord  admiral,  but  to  the  court,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  not  possibly  come  forward  that  year;  where- 
upon our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  disbanding, 
and  many  of  our  men  gone  ashore ;  at  which  very 
time  the  Invincible  Armada,  for  so  it  was  called  io 
a  Spanish  ostentation,  throughout  Europe,  was  dis- 
covered upon  the  western  coast.  It  was  a  kind  of 
surprise ;  for  that,  as  was  said,  many  of  oar  men 
were  gone  to  land,  and  our  ships  ready  to  depart 
Nevertheless  the  admiral,  with  snch  ships  only  ai 
could  suddenly  be  put  in  readiness,  made  forth 
towards  them;  inamnuch  as  of  one  hundred  ship^ 
there  came  scarce  thirty  to  work.  Howbeit,  with 
them,  and  such  as  came  daify  in,  we  set  upon  Aen 
and  gave  them  the  chase.  Bnt  the  Spaniards,  for 
want  of  courage,  which  they  called  commiswA 
declined  the  fight,  casting  themselves  ctmtinOsHy 
into  roundels,  their  atrongeat  ahipa  walling  in  the 
rest  And  in  that  maimer  they  made  a  flying  maiek 
towards  Calaia.   Our  men  hy  the  apace  of  five  « 
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■is  diiys  followed  them  eloae,  fought  with  them  con- 
tinually, miide  great  slaoghter  of  their  men,  took  two 
of  thoir  great  ships,  and  gave  divers  others  of  their 
ships  their  death's  wounds,  whereof  soon  after  they 
sank  and  perished ;  and,  in  a  word,  distressed  them 
Rlmost  in  the  nature  of  a  defeat;  we  ourselves  in 
the  mean  time  receiving  little  or  no  hurt.  Near 
Calais  the  Spaniards  anchored,  expecting  their  land- 
forces,  which  came  not.  It  was  afterwards  alleged, 
that  the  duke  of  Parma  did  artilicially  delay  his 
coming ;  but  this  was  but  an  invention  and  preten- 
sion given  oat  by  the  Spaniards;  partly  upon  a 
Spanish  envy  agninat  that  duke,  being  an  Italian, 
and  his  son  a  competitor  to  Portugal;  but  chiefly  to 
save  the  mcmstrous  scorn  and  disreputation,  which 
they  and  their  nation  received  by  the  success  of  that 
enterprise.  Therefore  their  colours  and  excuses, 
forsooth,  were,  that  their  general  by  sea  had  a 
limited  eommissiont  not  to  fight  until  the  land  forces 
were  eome  in  to  them  :  and  that  the  dnke  of  Parma 
bad  particular  reaches  and  ends  of  his  own  under- 
hand, to  cross  the  design.  But  it  was  both  a 
strange  commission,  and  a  strange  obedience  to  a 
commission ;  for  men  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
blood,  and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold  their 
hands,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity. 
And  as  for  the  duke  of  Parma,  he  was  reasonably 
well  tempted  to  be  true  to  that  enterprise,  by  no  less 
promise  than  to  be  made  a  feudatory,  or  benetieinry 
king  of  England,  under  the  seignory,  in  chief  of 
the  pope,  and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
Besides,  it  appeared  that  the  duke  of  Parma  held 
his  place  long  after  in  the  favour  and  tmst  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  the  great  emp]<^ments  and 
services  that  he  performed  in  France :  and  again,  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  dnke  did  his  best  to  eome 
down,  and  to  put  to  sea.  The  truth  wa^  that  the 
Spanish  navy,  upon  those  proofs  of  fight  which 
they  had  with  the  English,  finding  how  moch  hurt 
they  received,  and  how  little  hurt  they  did,  by 
reason  of  the  activity  and  low  building  of  our 
ships,  and  skill  of  our  seamen;  and  being  also 
commanded  by  a  general  of  small  courage  and 
experience,  and  having  lost  at  the  first  two  of 
their  bravest  commanders  at  sea,  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
and  Michael  de  Oquenda ;  durst  not  pot  it  to  a  battle 
at  sea.  but  set  up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land 
enterprise.  On  the  other  side,  the  transporting  of 
the  land  forces  failed  in  the  very  foundation:  for 
whereas  the  council  of  Spain  made  full  account,  that 
their  navy  should  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  there- 
fore able  to  guard  and  protect  the  vessels  of  trans- 
portation ;  when  it  fell  out  to  the  eontrary  that  the 
great  navy  was  distressed,  and  had  enough  to  do  to 
ssve  itself;  and  again,  that  the  Hollanders  im- 
pounded their  land  forces  with  a  brave  fleet  of  thirty 
sail,  excellently  well  appointed  j  things,  I  say,  behig 
in  this  state,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  duke  of  Parma 
must  have  flown  if  he  would  have  come  into  Eng- 
land, for  he  could  get  neither  bark  nor  mariner  to 
put  to  sea :  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  duke  looked 
still  for  the  coming  back  of  the  Armada,  even  at  that 
time  when  they  were  wandering,  and  making  their 
perambulaUon  upon  the  northern  seas.    But  to  re- 


turn to  the  Armada,  which  we  left  anchored  at 
Calais :  from  thence,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
wont  prettily  to  say,  they  were  suddenly  driven 
away  with  squibs ;  for  it  was  no  more  but  a  strata- 
gem of  fire  boats,  manless,  and  sent  upon  them  by 
the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night  time,  that  did 
put  them  in  such  terror,  as  they  cut  their  cables, 
and  left  their  anchors  in  the  sea.  After  they  ho- 
vered some  two  or  three  days  about  Graveling,  and 
there  again  were  beaten  in  a  great  fight ;  at  what 
time  onr  second  fieet,  which  kept  the  narrow  seas^ 
was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet.  There- 
upon the  Spaniards  entering  into  farther  terror,  and 
finding  also  divers  of  their  ships  every  day  to  sink^ 
lost  all  courage,  and  instead  of  coming  up  into  the 
Thames'  mouth  for  London,  as  their  design  was,  fled 
on  towards  the  north  to  seek  their  fortunes ;  being 
still  chased  by  the  English  navy  at  the  heels,  until 
we  were  fetn  to  give  them  over  for  want  of  powder. 
The  breath  of  Scotland  the  Spaniards  could  not  en- 
dure )  neither  durst  they  as  invaders  land  in  Ireland; 
but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with 
shipwrecks.  And  so  going  northwards  aloof,  as  long 
as  they  had  any  doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last,  when 
they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned,  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain,  having  lost  fourscore  of  their  ships 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  men.  And  this  was 
the  end  of  that  sea-giant,  the  Invincible  Armada : 
which  having  not  so  much  as  fired  a  cottage  of  ours 
at  land,  nor  taken  a  cock-boat  of  ours  at  sea,  wan- 
dered through  the  wilderness  of  the  northern  seas  i 
and  according  to  the  curse  in  the  Scripture,  "  came 
out  against  us  one  way,  and  fled  before  us  seven 
ways."  Serving  only  to  make  good  the  judgment  of 
an  astrologer  iMig  befbre  given,  "  octogesimns  oeta- 
vns  mirabilis  annua  ^*  at  rather,  to  make  good,  even 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  posterity,  the  wonderfht 
judgments  of  God,  poured  down  commonly  upon  vast 
and  proud  aspirings. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  of  1589,  we  gave  the 
Spaniards  no  breath,  but  turned  challengers,  and 
invaded  the  main  of  Spain.  In  which  enterprise, 
although  we  failed  in  our  end,  which  was  to  settle 
Don  Antonio  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  yet  a  man 
shall  hardly  meet  with  an  action  that  doth  better 
reveal  thegreatsecretof  the[K>werofSpain;  which 
power  well  sought  into,  will  be  found  rather  to  con- 
sist in  a  veteran  army,  such  as  upon  several  occa- 
sions and  pretensions  they  have  ever  had  on  foot,  in 
one  part  or  other  of  Christendom,  now  by  the  space 
of  almost  sixscore  years,  than  in  the  strei^fa  of  ^eir 
dominions  and  provinces.  For  what  ean  be  more 
strange,  or  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the  power  of 
the  Spaniard  upon  the  continent,  than  that  with  an 
army  of  eleven  thousand  English  land  soldiers,  wd 
a  fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  besides  some  weak 
vessels  for  transportation,  we  should,  within  the 
hour-glass  of  two  months,  have  won  one  town  of 
importance  by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  an- 
other, overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field,  and  that 
upon  the  disadvantage  of  a  bridge  strongly  barri- 
cadoed,  landed  the  army  in  three  several  places  of 
his  kingdom,  marched  seven  days  in  the  heart  of 
his  countries,  lodged  three  nights  in  the  suburbs  of 
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his  principal  city,  beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates 
thereof,  possessed  two  of  his  frontier  forts,  and  come 
off  after  all  this  with  small  loss  of  men,  otherwise 
than  bjr  sickness?  And  it  was  verilj  thought,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  four  great  disfavours  of  that 
T<^age,  that  is  to  say,  the  foiling  in  snndry  prori* 
sions  that  were  promised,  especinlly  of  cannons  for 
battery  i  the  vain  hopes  of  Don  Antonio,  concerning 
the  people  of  the  country  to  come  in  to  his  aid ;  the 
disappointment  of  the  fleet  thnt  was  directed  tocome 
up  the  river  of  Lisbon;  and  lastly,  the  disenses 
which  spread  in  the  army  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  season,  and  of  the  soldiers'  misrule  in  diet,  the  en- 
terprise had  succeeded,  and  Lisbon  had  been  carried, 
Bnt  howsoever  it  makes  proof  to  the  world,  that  an 
invasion  of  a  few  English  upon  Spain  may  have  just 
hope  of  victory,  at  least  of  passport  to  depart  safely. 

In  the  year  1591  was  that  memorable 'light  of  an 
English  ship  called  the  Revenge,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  memorable,  T  say,  even  be- 
yond credit,  and  to  the  height  of  some  heroical  bble ; 
and  thoaghitwere  a  defeat,  yet  it  exceeded  a  victory; 
being  like  the  act  of  Samson,  that  killed  more  men  at 
his  death,  than  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  all  his  life. 
This  ship,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hours  sat  like  a  stag 
among  hounds  at  the  bay.and  was  sieged,  and  fought 
with,  in  turn,  by  fifteen  great  ships  of  Spain,  part 
of  a  jiavy  of  fifty-five  ships  in  all :  the  rest  like  abet- 
tors looking  on  afar  off.  And  amongst  the  fifteen 
ships  that  fought,  the  great  S.  Philippo  was  one ;  a 
ship  of  fifteen  hundred  ton,  prince  of  the  twelve 
sea-apostles,  which  was  right  glad  when  she  was 
shifted  off  from  the  Revenge.  This  brave  ship  the 
Revenge,  being  manned  only  with  two  hundred,  sol- 
diers and  mariners,  whereof  eighty  lay  sick ;  yet 
nevertheless  after  a  fight  maintained,  as  was  said,  of 
fifteen  hours,  and  two  ships  of  the  enemy  sank  by 
her  side,  besides  many  more  torn  and  battered,  and 
great  slaughter  of  men,  never  eame  to  be  mtered, 
but  was  taken  by  composition  ;  the  enemies  them- 
selves having  in  admiration  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  whole  tragedy  of  that  ship. 

In  the  year  1596  was  the  second  invasion  that  we 
made  upon  the  main  territories  of  Spain;  prosper- 
oaaly  achieved  by  that  worthy  and  famous  Robert 
earl  of  Essex,  in  concert  with  the  noble  earl  of  Not- 
tingham that  now  Hveth,  then  admiral.  This  jour- 
ney was  like  lightning ;  for  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
hours  the  king  of  Spain's  navy  was  destroyed,  and 
the  town  of  Cadiz  taken.  The  navy  was  no  less 
than  fifty  tall  ships,  besides  twenty  galleys  to  attend 
them.  The  ships  were  straightways  beaten,  and  put 
to  flight  with  such  terror,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the 
end  were  their  own  executioners,  and  fired  them  all 
with  their  own  hands.  The  galleys,  by  the  benefit 
of  the  shores  and  shallows,  got  away.  The  town 
was  a  fair,  strong,  well  built,  and  rich  city ;  famous 
in  antiquity,  and  now  most  spoken  of  for  tiiis  dis* 
aster.  It  was  manned  with  four  thousand  soldiers 
foot,  and  some  four  hundred  horse ;  it  was  sacked 
and  trained,  though  great  clemency  was  used  to- 
wards the  inhabitants.  But  that  which  is  no  less 
strange  than  the  sodden  victory,  is  the  great  patience 
of  the  Spaniards ;  who  thon^^  we  stayed  upon  the 


place  divers  days,  yet  nercr  offered  ns  any  fkj 
then,  nor  ever  put  us  in  suit  by  any  action  revenge 
or  reparation  at  any  time  after. . 

In  the  year  1600  was  the  battle  of  Newport  is 
the  Low-Countries,  where  the  armies  of  the  sicb- 
duke,  and  the  States,  tried  it  out  by  a  just  batde. 
This  was  the  only  battle  that  was  fiMght  in  fiioK 
countries  these  many  years.  For  battles  in  the 
French  wars  have  been  frequent,  but  in  the  wan  of 
Flanders  rare,  as  the  nature  of  a  defensive  requireth. 
The  forces  of  both  armies  were  not  much  nneqaal : 
that  of  the  States  exceeded  somewhat  in  namber, 
but  that  again  was  recompensed  in  the  quality  of  th« 
soldiers  ;  for  those  of  the  Spanish  part  were  of  the 
fiower  of  all  their  forces.  The  archduke  was  the 
assailant,  and  the  preventer,  and  had  the  fniit  of  hit 
diligence  and  celerity.  For  he  had  charged  certsin 
companies  of  Scottish  men,  to  the  number  of  ei^bt 
hundred,  sent  to  make  good  a  passage,  and  theiebjr 
severed  from  the  body  of  the  army,  and  cut  di«n 
all  in  pieces  :  for  they,  like  a  brave  infantry,  wbfn 
they  could  make  no  hononrable  reoreat,  and  would 
take  no  dishonourable  flight,  made  good  the  plate 
with  their  lives.  This  enhraoce  of  the  battle  did 
whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  datkd 
their  swords :  so  as  they  came  proudly  on,  coofidnt 
to  deftat  the  whole  army.  The  enconnter  of  tbe 
main  battle  which  followed,  was  a  jnst  encoanter, 
not  hastening  to  a  sudden  rout,  nor  the  fortune  of 
the  day  resting  upon  a  few  former  ranks,  bnt  fooght 
out  to  the  proof  by  several  squadrons,  and  not  with- 
out variety  of  success ;  "  Stat  pede  pes,  deosotqne 
viro  vir."  There  fell  out  an  error  in  the  Dutch 
army,  by  the  overhasty  medley  of  some  of  their  mra 
with  the  enemies,  which  hindered  the  playing  of 
their  great  ordnance.  But  the  end  was,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  utterly  defeated,  and  near  five  tboo- 
sand  of  their  men  in  the  fight;  and  in  the  execution, 
slain  and  taken ;  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the 
principal  persons  of  their  army.  Hie  honour  of 
the  day  was,  both  ly  the  enemy  and  the  Dutch 
themselves,  ascribed  onto  the  EngUsh ;  of  whw  Sir 
Franeis  Yere,  in  n  private  commentary  which  he 
wrote  of  that  service,  leaveth  testified,  that  of  fiiteM 
hundred  in  number,  for  they  were  no  more,  right 
hundred  were  slain  in  the  field :  and,  which  is  slmort 
incredible  in  a  day  of  victory,  of  the  remaining  seren 
hundred,  two  men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Amongst 
the  rest  Sir  Francis  Vere  himself  had  the  principal 
honour  of  the  service,  unto  whom  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  is  said,  did  transmit  the  direction  of  the 
army  for  that  day;  and  in  the  next  place  Sir  Horstt 
Vere  his  brother,  that  now  liveth,  who  was  the  iirin- 
cipal  in  the  active  part.  The  service  also  of  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  Sir  John  Ogle,  and  divers  other  briK 
gentlemen,  was  eminent. 

In  the  year  1601  followed  the  battle  of  Kinsale 
in  Ireland.  By  this  Spanish  invasion  of  Irelsod, 
wfaiefa  was  in  September  that  year,  a  man  niy 
guess  how  long  time  a  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish 
ground ;  which  is  a  mattn  of  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
or  four  months  at  most  For  they  had  all  the  advan- 
tages In  tbe  wwld }  and  no  man  would  have  thought, 
considering  the  small  fbrees  employed  against  theai, 
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that  they  conld  have  been  driven  out  bo  soon.  They 
obtained,  without  resistance,  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  town  of  Kinsale ;  a  small  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  En^ish  IrMTfaig  the  town  upon  thq 
Spaoiafdi'  approach,  and  the  townsmen  receiving 
the  f<veigners  at  friends.  The  nomber  of  Spaniards 
that  pot  themselves  into  Kinsale,  wm  two  thoasand 
men,  soldiers  of  old  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Don  John  d'Aquila,  a  man  of  good  vRloar.  The 
town  was  strong  of  itself;  neither  wanted  there  any 
industry  to  fortify  it  on  all  parts,  and  make  it  tenable, 
according  to  the  skill  and  discipline  of  Spanish  for- 
tification.   At  that  time  the  rebels  were  proud, 
being  encouraged  upon  former  successes ;  for  though 
the  then  deputy,  the  lord  Mounijoy,  and  Sir  George 
Carew,  president  of  Monster,  had  performed  divers 
good  aenrtces  to  their  prejudice;  yet  the  defeat  they 
hsd  given  the  Enghsh  at  Blachwater,  not  long 
before,  and  their  treaty,  too  much  to  their  honour, 
with  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  yet  fresh  in  their  me- 
moTy.    The  deputy  lost  no  time,  tmt  made  haste  to 
have  recovered  the  town  beforo  new  auceours  came, 
and  sat  down  before  it  in  October,  and  laid  siege  to 
it  by  the  space  of  three  winter  months  or  more : 
during  which  time  sallies  were  made  by  the  Span- 
iard,  but  they  were  beaten  in  with  loss.    In  Janaary 
came  fresh  succonra  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Alonso 
d'Ocampo.    Upon  the  comforts  of  these  succours, 
Tyrone  and  Odonnell  drew  up  their  forces  together, 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  besides  the 
Spanish  regiments,  and  took  the  field,  resolved  to 
rescue  the  town,  and  to  give  the  English  battle.  So 
here  was  the  case :  an  army  of  English,  of  some  six 
thousand,  wasted  and  tired  with  a  long  winter's 
liege,  engaged  in  the  midst,  between  an  army  of  a 
greater  number  than  themselves,  fresh  and  in  vigour, 
on  the-  one  side ;  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification, 
and  strong  in  men,  on  the  other.    But  what  was 
the  event  f  This  in  few  words :  that  after  the  Irish 
and  Spanish  forces  had  come  on,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  some  bravery,  they  were  content  to  give 
the  English  the  honour  as  to  chai^  them  first  t  and 
when  it  came  to  the  charge,  there  appeared  no  other 
difference  between  the  valoar  of  the  Irish  rebels  and 
the  Spaniards,  but  that  the  one  ran  away  before 
they  were  charged,  and  the  other  straight  after. 
And  again,  the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the  town  had 
so  good  memories  of  their  losses  in  their  former 
sallies,  as  the  confidence  of  an  army,  which  came 
for  their  deliverance,  could  not  draw  them  forth 
again.    To  conclude :  there  succeeded  an  absolute 
victory  for  the  English,  with  the  slaughter  of  above 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  the  taking  of  nine  en- 
signs, whereof  six  Spanish ;  the  taking  of  the 
Spanish  general,  d'Oeampo^  inisonert  and  this  with 
the  loss  of  so  few  of  the  English  as  is  scarce  cre- 
dible ;  being,  as  hath  been  rather  confidently  than 
credibly  reported,  bat  of  one  man,  the  comet  of  Sir 
Richard  Oreame ;  though  not  a  few  hurt.  There 
followed  immediately  after  the  defeat  a  present 
yielding  up  of  the  town  by  composition;  and  not 
only  so,  bat  an  avoiding,  by  express  articles  of  treaty 
aennded,  of  all  other  Spanish  forces  throughout  aU 


Ireland,  from  the  places  and  nests  where  (hey  had 
settled  themselves  in  greater  strength,  as  in  regard 
of  the  natural  situation  of  the  places,  than  that  was 
of  Kinsale ;  which  were  Castlehaven,  Baltimore,  and 
Beerehaven.  Indeed  they  went  away  with  sound 
of  tnunpet,  for  they  did  nothing  hot  pablish  and 
trumpet  all  the  reproaches  tiiey  could  devise,  against 
the  Irish  land  and  nation;  insrainch  as  d'Aquila 
said  in  open  treaty,  that  when  the  devil  upon  the 
mount  did  show  Christ  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  them,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
the  devil  left  out  Ireland,  and  kept  it  for  himself. 

I  cease  here :  omitting  not  a  few  other  proofs  of 
the  English  valour  and  fortunes,  in  these  latter 
times:  as  at  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the  Raveline, 
at  Druse  in  Normandy,  some  encounters  in  Britanny, 
and  at  Ostend,  and  divers  others  i  partly  because 
some  of  them  have  not  been  proper  encounters  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  English ;  and  partly 
because  others  of  them  have  not  been  of  that  great- 
ness, as  to  have  forted  in  company  with  the  par* 
ticnlars  fixmerly  rented.  It  is  tme,  that  amimgit 
all  the  late  adventurea,  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francia 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  into  the  West  Indies, 
was  nnfevtnnate;  yet  in  such  sort  a*  it  doth  not 
break  or  interrapt  our  prescription,  to  hare  had  the 
better  of  the  Spaniards  upon  all  fights  of  late.  For 
the  disaster  of  that  journey  was  caused  chiefly  by 
sickness;  as  might  well  appear  by  the  deaths  of 
both  the  generals,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  of  the  same  sickness  amongst  the  rest. 
The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill  measured 
and  immature  counsel :  for  it  was  grounded  upon  a 
false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  Panama 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Brake  had  left  them. 
Bot  yet  it  sorted  not  to  any  fight  of  importance,  but 
to  a  retreat,  after  the  English  had  proved  the  strength 
of  their  first  fort,  and  had  notice  of  the  two  o^er 
forts  bqrond,  by  which  they  were  to  have  marched. 
It  is  tme,  that  in  the  return  of  the  English  fleet 
they  were  set  upon  1^  Avellaneda,  admiral  of  twen^ 
great  ships  Spanish,  onr  fleet  being  but  fourteen, 
fall  of  sick  men,  deprived  of  their  two  generals  by 
sea,  and  having  no  pretence  but  to  journey  home- 
wards :  and  yet  the  Spaniards  did  but  salute  them, 
about  the  Cape  de  los  Corientes,  with  some  small 
offer  of  fight,  and  came  off  with  loss;  although  it 
ms  such  a  new  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  receive 
so  little  hurt  upon  dealing  with  the  English,  as 
Avellaneda  made  great  brags  of  it,  for  no  greater 
matter  than  the  waiting  upon  the  English  afar  off, 
firom  Cape  de  los  Corientes  to  Cape  Antonio ;  which, 
nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  of  a 
Spaniard,  he  called  a  chase. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  it  it  good  to  meet 
with  an  objection,  which  if  it  be  not  removed,  the 
conelution  of  experience  firom  the  time  patt  to  the 
time  pretent  will  not  be  toond  and  perfect  For  it 
will  be  said,  that  in  the  former  timet,  whereof  we 
have  spoken,  Spain  waa  not  so  mighfrr  u  now  it  is  i 
and  England,  on  the  other  side,  wat  more  aforehand 
in  all  matters  of  power.  Therefore  let  us  compare 
with  indifferency  these  disparities  of  times,  and  we 
shall  idainly  perceive,  that  they  make  for  the  ad- 
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vanta^  of  England  at  this  preaent  time.  And  be- 
cause we  will  less  wander  in  generalities,  we  will 
fix  the  comparistHi  to  precise  timeat  comparing  the 
state  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  year  88,  with 
ibis  present  year  that  now  nmneth.  In  handling 
of  this  point,  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  personal 
compariwma  of  the  princes,  coansellorst  and  com- 
manders by  sea  or  land,  that  were  then,  and  that 
are  now,  in  both  kingdoms,  Spain  and  England ; 
but  only  rest  npon  real  points,  for  the  true  balancing 
of  the  state  of  the  forces  and  affairs  of  both  times. 
And  yet  these  personal  comparisons  I  omit  not,  but 
that  I  could  evidently  show,  that  even  in  these  per- 
sonal respects  the  balance  sways  on  our  part ;  but 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery  or  censure  of  the  present  government. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  certain,  that  Spain  hath  not 
now  one  foot  of  ground  in  quiet  possession  more  than 
it  had  in  88.  As  for  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatinate, 
it  is  a  maxim  in  state,  (hat  alt  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  On  the  other  side,  England 
hath  Scotland  united,  and  Ireland  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  planted;  which  are  migh^  augmentationa. 

Secondly,  in  88,  the  kingdom  of  France,  able 
alone  to  connterpoiae  Spain  itself,  much  more  in 
conjunction,  was  torn  with  the  party  of  the  league, 
which  gave  law  to  their  king,  and  depended  wholly 
upon  Spain.  Now  France  is  united  under  a  valiant 
young  king,  generally  obeyed  if  he  will,  himself 
king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  of  France;  and  that  is 
no  ways  taken  prisoner,  though  he  be  tied  in  a 
double  chain  of  alliance  with  Spain. 

Thirdly,  in  88,  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a 
fierce  thundering  fner,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and 
seven ;  or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name : 
and  though  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teeth 
npon  Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it 
i;ame  to  that  Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy 
a  personage,  that  came  in  by  a  chaste  election,  no 
ways  oUiged  to  the  party  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  man 
bred  in  embassages  and  affiiira  of  state,  that  hath 
moch  of  the  prince,  and  nothing  of  the  frier;  and 
one,  that  though  he  lores  the  chair  of  the  papacy 
welt,  yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair ;  that 
is,  Italy,  and  the  liberties  thereof  well  likewise. 

Fourthly,  in  88,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  a  stran- 
ger to  England,  and  rather  inclined  to  Spain;  now 
the  king  is  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  England,  and 
engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate.  Then  also 
Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  princes  and  cities  of  Germany, 
had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon 
a  general  apprehension  only  of  the  spreading  and 
ambitions  designs  of  that  nation :  now  that  fear  is 
shatpened  and  pointed  by  the  Spaniard's  late  enter- 
prises upon  the  Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  which 
come  nearer  them. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  the  Dntch,  which  is  the  Span- 
iard's perpetual  duellist,  hath  now,  at  this  present, 
five  ships  to  one,  and  the  like  propwtion  in  treasnre 
and  wealth,  to  that  they  had  in  88.  Neither  is  it 
possible,  whatsoever  is  given  out,  that  the  coffers  of 
Spain  should  now  be  fuller  than  they  were  in  88 : 
for  at  that  time  Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those 


of  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  grown  into  an  or- 
dinary ;  now  they  have  had  coupled  therewith  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  of  the  Valtoline,  and  the  Palatiaate. 
And  so  I  eonelude  my  answer  to  the  objection  laiscd 
touching  the  diflferenee  of  times;  not  entering  rats 
more  secret  passages  of  state,  but  keej^ng  that 
character  of  style  whereof  Seneca  speaketh,  "pbu 
significat  quam  loquitur." 

Here  I  would  pass  over  from  matter  of  experiesee^ 
were  it  not  that  I  held  it  necessary  to  discovpr  a 
wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  walketh  abont, 
and  is  commonly  received,  contrary  to  alt  the  tnw 
account  of  time  and  experience.  It  is,  tfast  the 
Spaniard,  where  he  once  getteth  in,  will  seldom  or 
never  be  got  out  again.  But  nothing  is  less  true 
than  this.  Not  long  since  they  got  footing  stBmt, 
and  some  other  parts  in  French  Britain,  and  after 
quitted  thenx.  They  had  Calais,  Ardes,  and  Amieni, 
and  rendered  them,  or  were  beaten  out.  They  had 
since  Marseilles,  and  fairly  left  it.  They  had  the 
other  day  the  Valtoline,  and  now  have  put  it  in 
deposit  What  they  will  do  with  Onnni^  whidi 
the  Persian  hath  taken  from  them,  we  shall  sn. 
So  that,  to  speak  truly  of  latter  times,  they  1»tc 
rather  poached  and  <^ered  at  a  number  of  enter- 
prises, than  maintained  any  constantly ;  quite  con- 
trary to  that  idle  tradition.  In  more  ancient  timei, 
leaving  their  purchases  in  Afric,  which  they  after 
abandoned,  when  their  great  emperor  Charles  had 
clasped  Germany  almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  forced, 
in  the  end,  to  go  from  Isbuig,  and  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  mask,  by  torchlight  and  to  quit  everj-  foot  in 
Germany  round  that  he  had  gotten ;  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  the  hereditary  issue  of  this  late  paFcba«e 
of  the  Palatinate.  And  so  I  conclude  the  groond 
that  I  have  to  think  that  Spain  vrill  be  no  overmatch 
to  Great  Britain,  if  his  Majesty  should  enter  into  a 
war,  out  of  experience,  and  records  of  time. 

For  grounds  of  reasMi,  they  are  many;  I  viU 
extract  the  principal,  and  open  them  Iwiefly,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud.  For  situation,  I  pass  it  over; 
though  it  be  no  small  point;  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  our  good  confederates  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, lie  all  in  a  plump  together,  not  aecessiUe 
but  by  sea,  or  at  least  by  passing  of  great  riven, 
which  are  natural  fortifications.  As  for  the  d»- 
minions  of  Spain,  they  are  bo  scattered,  as  it  yieldeth 
great  choice  of  the  scenes  of  the  war,  and  pronjiseih 
slow  succours  unto  such  part  as  shall  be  attempted. 
There  be  three  main  parts  of  military  puissance, 
men,  money,  and  confederates.  For  men,  there  are 
to  be  considered  valour  and  number.  Of  valoar  I 
speak  not  ■,  take  it  from  the  witnesses  that  have  been 
produced  before :  yet  the  old  observation  is  not  untrne, 
that  the  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  (he 
looker  on ;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart.  A  valour  of  gloiy,  and  a  vskor  of 
natoral  courage,  are  two  things.  But  let  that  pass, 
and  let  us  speak  of  nnmber :  Spain  is  a  nstion  this 
sown  of  people ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  sterility  of 
the  soil,  and  partly  because  their  natives  aie  ex- 
hausted by  so  many  employments  in  such  Tssttem- 
tories  as  they  possess.  So  that  it  hath  been  a^ 
connted  a  kind  of  miracle,  to  see  ten  or  twelve 
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ihonsand  native  Simniatds  in  an  army.   And  it  ii 

certain,  as  we  have  touched  it,  a  little  before,  in 
pasMge,  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Spain  con- 
sisteth  in  a  veteran  anny,  compounded  of  miscellany 
forces  of  all  nations,  which  for  many  years  ihey 
have  had  on  foot  upon  one  occasion  or  other ;  and 
if  there  should  happen  the  misfortune  of  a  battle,  it 
would  be  a  long  work  to  draw  on  supplies.  They 
tell  a  tale  of  a  Spanish  ambassador  that  was  brought 
to  see  the  treasury  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  still 
he  looked  down  to  the  ground:  and  being  asked, 
why  he  so  looked  down,  said,  "  he  was  looking  to 
see  whether  their  treaure  had  any  root,  so  that  if 
it  were  spent  it  would  grow  again ;  as  his  master's 
bad."  But,  howsoever  it  be  of  their  treasure,  cer- 
tainly their  forces  have  scarce  any  root ;  or  at  least 
such  a  root  as  boddeth  forth  poorly  and  slowly. 
It  is  tme  they  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall 
sddiers,  yet  that  is  bat  a  spot  of  ground.  Bnt,  on 
'  the  other  aide,  there  is  not  in  the  world  again  such 
a  spring  and  seminary  of  brave  military  people,  as 
ia  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :  so  as  if  wars  should  mow  them  down  never 
BO  fast,  yet  they  may  be  suddenly  supplied,  and 
come  up  again. 

For  money,  no  doubt  it  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain  ;  for  by  that  they  maintain 
their  veteran  army :  and  Spain  is  the  only  state  of 
Europe  that  ia  a  money  grower.  But  in  this  part, 
of  all  others,  is  most  to  be  considered,  the  ticklish 
and  brittle  slate  of  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Their 
greatness  consisteth  in  their  treasure,  their  treasure 
in  their  Indies,  and  their  Indiea,  if  it  be  well 
weighed,  are  indeed  but  m  aceeasion  to  soch  as  are 
ousters  by  sea.  So  as  this  axle-tree,  whereupon  their 
greatness  tumettar  is  soon  cut  in  two  by  any  that 
shall  be  stronger  than  they  by  sea.  Herein  there* 
fore  I  refer  myself  to  the  opinions  of  all  men,  ene- 
mies or  whmnsoever,  whether  that  the  maritime 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
be  not  able  to  beat  the  Spaniard  at  sea  P  For  if  that 
be  so,  the  links  of  that  chain  whereby  they  hold 
their  greatness  are  dissolved.  Now  if  it  be  said, 
that  admit  the  case  of  Spain  to  be  such  as  we  have 
made  it,  yet  we  ought  to  descend  into  our  own  case, 
which  we  shall  find,  perhaps,  not  to  be  in  state,  for 
treasure,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain.  To  which 
I  answer ;  I  know  no  such  thing ;  the  mint  beateth 
well;  and  the  pulses  of  the  people's  hearts  beat 
weU.  But  there  is  another  point  that  taketh  away 
quite  thiy  olyection :  for  whereas  wars  are  generally 
causes  of  pover^  or  conanmption ;  on  the  contrary 
part,  the  apedal  natnre  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if 
it  be  made  sea,  ia  like  to  be  a  lucrative  and 
restoratiTe  war.  So  that,  if  we  go  ronndly  on  at 
the  firs^  the  war  in  continaance  will  find  itself. 
And  therefore  yon  must  make  a  great  difference 
between  Hercules'  labours  by  land,  and  Jason's 
TC^age  by  sea  for  the  golden  fleece. 

For  confederates;  I  will  not  take  upon  nre  the 
knowledge,  how  the  princes,  states,  and  councils  of 
Europe,  at  this  day,  stand  affected  towards  Spain ; 
for  that  trencheth  into  the  secret  occurrents  of  the 
present  time,  wherewith,  in  all  this  treatise,  I  have 


forborne  to  meddle.  But  to  speak  of  that  which  liclh 
open  and  in  view ;  I  see  much  matter  of  quarrel 
and  jealousy,  but  little  of  amity  and  trust  towards 
Spain,  almost  in  all  other  estates.  I  see  France  is 
in  competition  with  them  for  three  noble  portions 
of  their  monarchy,  Navarre,  Naples,  and  Milan ; 
and  now  freshly  in  difference  with  them  about  the 
Valtoline.  1  see  once  in  thirty  or  forty  years 
Cometh  a  pope,  that  caateth  his  eye  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  to  recover  it  to  the  church :  as  it 
was  in  the  minds  of  Julius  the  second,  Paul  the 
fourth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth.  As  for  that  great  body 
of  Germany,  I  see  they  have  greater  reason  to  con- 
federate themselves  with  the  kings  of  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  or  Denmark,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
German  nation,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish 
and  foreign  forces  than  they  had  in  the  yeara  1552 
and  1553.  At  which  time  they  contracted  a 
league  with  Heniy  the  second  the  French  king, 
upon  the  same  articles,  against  Charles  the  fifth, 
who  had  impatronised  himself  of  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  through  the  discord  of  tht  German  princes, 
which  himself  had  sown  and  fomented :  which 
league  at  that  time  did  the  deed,  and  drave  out  all 
the  Spaniards  out  of  that  part  of  Germany  j  and 
redintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient  liberty  and 
honour.  For  the  West  Indies,  though  Spain  hath 
had  yet  not  much  actual  disturbance  there,  except 
it  have  been  from  England ;  yet  nevertheless  I  see 
all  princes  lay  a  kind  of  claim  unto  them ;  account- 
ing the  title  of  Spain  but  as  a  monopoly  of  those 
large  countries,  wherein  they  have  in  great  part  but 
an  imaginary  possession.  For  Afric  npon  the  west, 
the  Hoors  of  Valentin  expulsed,  and  their  allies,  do 
yet  hang  as  a  cloud  or  storm  over  Spain.  Gabor  on 
the  east  is  like  an  anniversary  wind,  that  riseth 
every  year  upon  the  party  of  Austria.  And  Persia 
hath  entered  into  hostility  with  Spain,  and  given 
them  the  first  blow  by  taking  of  Ormus.  It  ia 
within  every  man's  observation  also,  that  Venice 
doth  think  their  state  almost  on  fire,  if  the  Spaniards 
hold  the  Valtoline.  That  Savoy  hath  learned  by 
fresh  experience,  that  alliance  with  Spain  is  no 
security  against  the  ambition  of  Spain  ;  and  that  of 
Bavaria  hath  likewise  been  taught,  that  merit  and 
service  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day  to 
day.  Neither  do  I  say  for  all  this  but  that  Spain 
may  rectify  much  of  this  ill  blood  by  their  particular 
and  cunning  negotiations ;  but  yet  there  it  is  in  the 
body,  and  may  break  ont,  no  man  knoweth  when, 
into  ill  accidents :  and  at  least  it  showeth  plainly, 
that  which  aerreth  for  our  purpose,  that  Spain  is 
much  destitute  of  assured  and  confident  eonfederatea. 
And  therefore  I  will  tonelude  this  part  with  the 
speech  of  a  connaellor  of  state  in  Spain  at  this  day, 
which  was  not  without  salt:  he  said  to  his  master 
the  king  of  Spain  that  now  is,  upon  occasion ;  "  Sir, 
I  will  tell  your  Majesty  thus  much  for  your  com- 
fort; your  Majesty  hath  but  two  enemies,  whereof 
the  one  is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  is  your  own 
ministers."  And  thus  I  end  the  second  main  part 
I  propounded  to  speak  of;  which  was,  the  balancing 
of  the  forces  between  the  king's  Majesty  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  if  a  war  must  foUow. 
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TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 

I  DO  here  most  humbly  prewnt  and  dedicate  unio  your  Mcred  Majesty  a  sheaf  and  dnster  of  fruit  of 
the  good  and  favourable  Bea«on,  which  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  gorerament  we  tnjoy  t  tot  if  it  be 
true  that  "  silent  leges  inter  arma,"  it  is  also  as  Irne,  that  your  Majes^  is  in  a  doable  respect  the  life  of 
our  laws  ;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  litera  moriua  ;  and  again,  because  you  are 
the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  rital  spirits  do  not  only  maia- 
tain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it ;  so  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  is  anima 
legiv,  doth  not  only  give  unio  your  laws  force  and  vigour  j  but  also  hath  been  careful  of  their  amendmeDt 
and  reforming :  wherein  yonr  Majesty's  proceeding  may  be  compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government, 
for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts,  it  is  incomparable,  with  the  former  doings  of  die 
most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned,  whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and 
honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment  of  the  policy  of  their  laws.  Of  this  proceeding  in  Augoitsi 
Cssar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

"  Pace  data  terria,  animum  ad  civilia  Tertit 
Juresuum;  legeique  tulit  juatiuimiu  auctor." 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  gtata  in  armit  and  acta  in  <c^a,  whereof  Cieero  diaputeth  thai: 

**  Ecquid  eat,  quod  tarn  propria  dici  possit  actnm  qns,  qui  togatos  in  republica  cum  potes- 
'  tate  imperioque  versatns  sit,  quam  lex  ?  qu«re  acta  Gracchi:  leges  Sempronie  prof^nmtnr. 
Qusre  Syllee :  Cornelie.    Quid  P  Cn.  Pompeii  tertins  consulatus  in  quibos  actis  consistit  ?  nempe  in  legi- 
buB.    A  Cssare  ipso  si  qusreres  quidnam  egisset  in  nrbe,  et  in  toga:  leges  mnltas  se  responderet,  et 
pneclaras  lulisae." 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  "  ultimus  impeim- 
tonim  Romanorum,"  who  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosperously  ia 
the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour  of  his  govent- 
ment,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy  and 
imcertainty,  into  one  competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously, 
and  yet  aptly,  calling  it,  "  proprium  et  sanctissimum  templum  justitie  consecratnm  : a  work  of  great 
excellency  indeed,  as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shakenoff 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  yet  nevertheless  continue  to  use  the  poUcy  of  that  law :  bat  more 
excellent  had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  mote 
learned  and  flooriahing  time.  To  eonclode  with  the  domestic  example  of  one  of  your  M^esfy's  nyal 
ancestors :  King  Edward  I.  your  Majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  principal  law-giver  (tf  oar  nation,  after 
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he  had  in  ymnigeT  yean  given  himself  sadsfoction  in  glor;  of  anns,  by  the  enterprise  of  (he  Holy  Land, 
having  inward  peace,  otherwiae  than  for  the  invasion  which  himself  made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland, 
parts  far  diRtant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  he  beot  himself  to  endow  his  state  with  sandry  notable  and 
fundamental  laws,  upon  whieh  the  government  ever  since  hath  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and 
other  the  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given ;  the  one,  because  that  kings,  which,  either  by  the  moderation 
of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years  and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice, 
do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the  exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and 
•0,  distasted  with  that  course  of  winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the 
better  uniting  of  human  society,  than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because 
limes  of  peace,  drawing  for  the  roost  part  with  them  abundance  of  wealth,  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw 
also,  in  farther  consequence,  multitudes  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  law  by  evasions  and  devices ; 
which  inconveniences  in  such  times  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the  amendment  of 
hws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  Majesty's  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  peace,  and  falling  into  an  age, 
wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their  wills  are 
more  great ;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and  execution;  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof  always  a  great 
part  are  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  and  sinister  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  justice 
should  have  been  much  attempted,  and  put  in  ure,  whieh  no  doubt  had  bred  great  enormities,  had  they 
not,  by  the  royal  policy  ol  your  Majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  Council-table  and  Star- 
chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  nnd  restrained :  for  it  may  be 
truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contraAs,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses  of  laws  hf 
ielays,  eovins^  vemtions,  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jurors,  ministers  of  jnstiee,  and  the  like,  there  have 
been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  Majesty's  time,  more  in  niunber,  and  more  pditic  in  provision, 
than  in  any  of  your  Majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  Majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that  whieh 
was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  parliament  from  your  n^al  mouth,  in  the  five  and  thirtieth  of 
your  bappy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  vouchsafed  to  understand  from  your  Ma- 
jesty, imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  Majesty's  breast,  to  enter  into  a  general 
amendment  of  the  state  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more  brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great 
hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may  be  strengthened,  the  snaring  penalties,  that 
lie  upon  many  subjeets,  removed,  the  execution  uf  many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed 
in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warranted  in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  con- 
tentious suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation,  disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his 
right,  relieved;  which  purpose  and  intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it, 
so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  lienefi- 
cence  towards  the  subject,  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine, 
because  the  imperfections  and  dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of 
your  Majesfy's  government.  And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  comelh  to 
pssa  in  things  so  excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  fbll  in  view  but  of  Ju^nian  t  yet  I  must  say  as 
Cicero  said  to  Cssar,  "  Nihil  vulgare  te  ^gnurn  videri  potest  i"  and  as  it  is  no  donbt  a  precious  seed 
•own  in  your  Majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  Majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your 
Majesty's  own  time,  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried; 
observing  in  your  Majesty,  upon  so  notable  proob  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  prudent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having  by  my  private  labour  and  travel  collected 
many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  law,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of  law,  whieh 
doth  now  too  much  waver  in  incertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides  my  particular  obli- 
gation, was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  your  sacred  Majesty  ;  both 
because  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours  j  and  because  it  is  your  Majesty's  reign  that 
hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all  excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so 
concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  (he  present  argument,  which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  Ma- 
jesty's reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he  will  guide  both  your  pi^cy  and  armsto  purchase 
the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardtm,  and  commend  your  Majesty  to 
the  divine  preservation. 

Your  saered  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

1596.  FRANCIS  BACON. 


VOL.  I. 
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1  aotD  every  mnn  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  wliich  a*  men  of  course  do  seek  to  recem 

countenance  and  [irofit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help 
and  ornament  thereunta  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession, when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  lhat  is  corrupt  and  unworthy  thereof 
and  preserve  themselves  free  from  ihe  abuses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is  noted  to  be  infected;  but 
much  more  is  (his  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  the 
science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  also  amplifying  it  in  profession 
and  substance.  Having  therefore  from  Ihe  beginning  come  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a 
mind  and  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  lhat  the  same  laws  should  be  the  better  by  my  industrr, 
than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  by  the  knowledge  of  them ;  I  do  not  find  that  by  mine  own  travel, 
withoirt  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer  so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by 
collecting  the  rules  and  grounda  dispersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  same  lavs;  for  hereby  no  amaU 
light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  and  snch  wherein  ttiere  is  no  direct  authority  to  sound  into  the  tme  con- 
ceit of  law,  by  the  depth  of  reason,  in  casei  wherein  the  authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the 
law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases  wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  aothori^,  yet  nevei^ 
theless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason  of  such  judgments  and  raled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make 
more  nse  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other  eases  more  donbtfnl :  so  that  the  aneertainty  of  law*  which  is 
the  most  principal  and  just  challenge  that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  onr  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new 
strength  laid  to  the  foundation,  somewhat  the  more  settle  nnd  be  corrected.  Neither  will  the  use  hereof 
be  only  in  deciding  of  doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  ferther  in  gracing  of  argument,  in 
correcting  of  unprofitable  subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law; 
in  reclaiming  vulgar  errors,  and  generally  in  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  natnre  and 
complexion  of  the  whole  law:  and  therefore  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly 
called  by  a  great  civilian,  tegum  lege^,  for  that  many  plaeiia  legum^  that  is,  particular  and  positive  learn- 
ings of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and  governed  by 
such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding  and 
foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own  wit  or  know- 
ledge, but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of  the  laws. 

And  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for  grounds 
and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments ;  others  of  them  are  gathered  and 
extracted  out  of  the  harmcmy  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  snch  as  the  wisest  and  deepest  sort  of  law- 
yers have  in  judgment  and  in  nse,  though  they  be  not  Me  many  times  to  express  and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  shoald  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  Aan  to 
instmet  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass;  yet  nevertheless  I  have  not 
affected  to  neglect  them,  but  having  chosen  ont  of  them  such  as  I  thon^t  good,  I  have  reduced  them  to 
a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read  npon  at  large,  bat  re- 
strained to  point  of  difference  :  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the  handling  of  qnesticms  by 
common-place,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest ;  so  yet  nevertheless  many  common  principles 
and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived  and  deduced  into  particulars,  and  their 
limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  (here  be  two  contrary  faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and 
sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in  two  several  msnner  of  arguments.  Some  argne  upon 
general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point  in  question:  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a 
ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases,  which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet  being  so  scattered, 
prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make  the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some  otheis 
a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and  theirs  I  have 
not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might  seem  invented  by 
me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them  :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  matter  of  great  authority 
and  majes^,  to  use  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned,  and  es  it  were  dictated  verba- 
tim, by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the  civil  Roman  rules  of  law  and 
ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indiffereney  of  reason  so  eqnally  balanced,  as  the  one  law 
embraceth  one  course,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  just,  after  either  is  once  positive  and  certain; 
or  where  the  laws  vary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law  to  the  different  considerations  of  estate,  I  have 
not  omitted  to  set  down  with  the  reasons. 
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Thirdly,  whereas  I  caHA  hare  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know,  would 
have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  his  coherence 
and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  more  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do,  because 
this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man  more  free  to 
turn  and  to  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes  and  applications ; 
for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in  that  form,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  moral  verses  of  Theognis  and 
Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precept  of  Uie  civil  law,  which  hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules, 
did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the  rules, 
with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  l)een  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  English  ;  that  the  harshness  of  the 
language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter  ;  and  thaj  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars,  and  other  sensible 
men,  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and  ornament  of  them,  and 
only  taken  this  course :  the  mles  themselves  I  have  put  in  Lalin,  not  puHUied  farther  than  the  propriety  ai 
terms  of  taw  would  permit  i  which  language  I  chose,  as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously, 
the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  anthori^  and  majesfy  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument : 
and  fbc  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I  have  retained  Oie  particular  language  of  our  law,  because  it 
should  not  be  singular  among  the  books  of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  thereof  and  besides  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to 
conclude,  it  is  a  language  wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  master ;  and  few 
excluding  any  other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  were  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit :  which  is  such  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  ifo 
private  and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  either' 
not  understood,  or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims  ;  wherein 
I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Filzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions  of  the  laws 
of  England:  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other  never  reciteth 
a  book,  bat  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  in  credit  of  itself  as  it  needeth  a  surety ;  and  these 
two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Standford,  that  have  done  the  contrary.  Well 
will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  eases,  either  within 
the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  eases  and  aimilitude  of  reason ;  though 
in  some  cases  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  autfaOTities  by  evidence  of  reason,  and  therein  rather 
to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  unprofitalde  subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the 
sense  of  the  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I  resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  autho- 
ri^  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  the  authorities  of  the  cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted ; 
tor  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person  may  now  at  6rst  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection, 
and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  control ;  yet  surely,  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it  be  of 
Weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it ;  if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  con- 
clude, you  have  here  a  work  without  any  glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of 
quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated  only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and 
chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons  indeed 
profitable  and  instructing;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short  dark  oracles,  which  every 
man  will  be  content  to  allow  still  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light  and  direction ;  bnt 
I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no  not  in  the  civil  law  to  any  purpose :  and  for  want  whereof, 
the  rules  indeed  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies,  with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposi- 
tion, breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  their  sense  and  use,  and  limiting  them  with  distinction,  and 
sometimes  showing  the  reasons  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  aflfinity  they  have  with  other  rules.  And 
though  I  have  thus,  with  as  much  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could,  ordered  this  work,  and  as  I  may 
say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  hnsbanded  it  best  to  profit ;  yet  nevertheless  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine 
own  judgment :  having;  collected  three  hundred  of  them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into 
form,  to  publish  some  few,  that  by  the  taste  of  other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either 
approbation  in  mine  own  conrse,  or  better  advise  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain :  (or  it  is 
great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended  to  the  profit  of  tMhers,  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  [. 
Injure  nm  remnta  cauta  sed  proxtBta  tpectutur. 

It  were  infinile  for  the  law  to  consider  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another; 
therefore  it  conlenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
canse,  and  jadgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without  looking 
to  any  &rther  degree. 

6  a  8.  Dt.  lb.  Aa  if  an  annuity  be  granted  "  pro  con- 
I.  eti,'  silio  impenso  et  impendendo,"  and  the 
grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprisoned, 
so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto  him  for 
jiis  coansel ;  yet  ncTertheless  the  annuity  is  not 
determined  by  this  non-featanct  g  yet  it  was  the 
grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the  treason, 
whereby  the  imprisonment  grew :  bat  the  law  look- 
eth  not  so  far,  and  excuseth  him,  because  the  not 
giving  counsel  was  compulsory,  and  not  voluntary, 
in  regard  of  the  imprisonment 
Litt  canDis-  ^  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 

eoitt  s  H.  4.  ^  deprived,  or  resign,  the  successors  shall 
**  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the  cause  of 

deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a  resignation, 
moved  from  the  party  himself:  but  the  law  regard- 
eth  not  that,  becauKe  the  admission  of  the  new  in- 
cumbent is  the  act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in 
^  ^  gross,  and  an  usurpatioD  be  had  against 
me,  and  at  the  next  avoidance  I  tisurp  arere,  I  shall 
be  remitted :  and  yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the 
act  remote,  is  mine  own  act ;  but  the  admission  of 
my  clerk,  whereby  the  inheritance  it  reduced  to  me, 
is  the  act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  1.  S.  a  stranger,  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  my  son,  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  the  said  1.  S.  to  the  intent  he  shall 
infeoif  my  son;  by  this  no  use  will  rise  to  I.  S. 
because  the  law  doth  respect  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate consideration  between  me  and  1.  S. 
I3H.  44.H.  8.  So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a 
Dy- 1 1-  statute  before  the  mayor  of  Ihe  staple 
at  such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  oMigee,  before  the  day,  accept  of  me  a 
lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is  no  plea  in 
debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the  end  of  this 
statute  was  bat  security  for  money;  bat  because 
Oxe  entering  into  this  statute  itself,  which  is  the 
mediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound,  is  a  corporal  act 
whieh  lieth  iwt  in  satisfiuitioii,  therefore  the  law 
taketh  no  eonsidenition  that  the  remote  intent  was 
for  money. 

31 R  Chest  ^  make  a  feoffment  •  in  fee, 

upon  condition  that  the  feoffee  shall 

*  H,40et4l.  EL  Jaliua  WiniiiDRton'a  cue,  ore  report 
per  le  Irfta  reverrml  Judge,  le  Sur  Coke,  lib.  % 


infeoff  over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  bind  himself  in  a 
statute,  which  statute  is  discharged  before  the  re- 
covery of  the  land  :  this  is  no  breach  of  the  condi- 
tion,  because  the  land  was  never  liable  to  the  sta- 
lute,  and  the  possibility  that  it  should  be  liable  upon 
recovery  the  law  doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff,  and 
one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not  broken ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  joint- 
tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is  entitled  to 
dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and  die 
without  issue ;  in  the  first  degree  the  law  respecteth 
dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and  therefore 
the  remote  heir  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  have 
it,  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of  the  motlier: 
but  in  any  degree  paramount  the  first  the  law  re- 
specteth it  not,  and  therefore  the  near  heir  by  the 
grandmother  on  the  part  of  the  father  shall  have 
it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grandfather  on  the 
part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which  though 
they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees  and  reaches, 
yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  corrupt  beginning, 
and  counlclh  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon 
condition  that  he  within  a  certain  time 
shall  enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be 
to  the  wife  of  the  first  feo&r  for  her  jointure,  fte. 
this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of  33  H.  VIIl. 
"  nam  dolus  eircaitu  non  purgaiur." 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  criminal 
acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ;  because 
when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance,  and  that 
which  the  law  doth  principally  behold,  there  the 
first  motive  must  be  principally  regarded,  and  not 
the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S.  of  malice  Qp.  ciitdTn 
prepense  discharge  a  pistol  at  l.D.and  ctautreafn 
miss  him,  whereupon  he  throws  down 
his  pistol  and  flics,  and  1.  B.  pursueth  him  to  kill 
him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth  I.  D.  with 
a  dagger  ;  if  the  law  should  consider  the  last  impol* 
sive  cause,  it  should  say  that  this  was  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  the  law  is  otherwise,  for  it  is  but  a  pur- 
suance and  execution  of  the  &nt  mnrderoas  intenL 

But  if  I.  S.  had  fellen  down,  his  dag- 
ger drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by  haste 
upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  felo  de  se, 
and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit 

Also  yon  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the  last 
part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 

For  if  a  disseisor  enter  into  reli-  utcspdt 
gion,  the  immediate  caose  is  from  the 
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parly  though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  par^  procureth, 
and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind,  el  tic  e 
emverto. 

If  B  lease  for  years  b«  made  render- 
ing rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoflf- 
xnent  of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
catiae  is  from  the  law  in  respect  <^  the  forfeiture, 
» H.  a  fb.  4.  tbough  the  entry  be  the  act  of  the 
Vy.  91  B.  party ;  but  that  is  bat  the  parsoanee 
and  putting  in  ezecation  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giveih  :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  conditim  shall  be 
apporticmed. 

So  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  descent,  you  are 
to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin  to  the 
descent  cast;  and  if  at  atl  times  the  person  be 
not  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
■  H  TM.3et  therefore  if  a  feme  covert  be 

4  p.'ctM.  Dr.  disseised,  and  the  b^ron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the 
descent  is  cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  "  infra  qua- 
tuor  maria,"  be  disseised,  and  return  into  England, 
and  go  over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast, 
this  descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when 
the  persons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  re- 
•pecteth  not  the  state  of  the  persm  at  the  last  time 
of  the  descent  east,  bat  a  coiitinoBnee  frun  the  very 
disseisin  to  the  descent 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
*  join  in  feoffment  of  the  wife's  land  ren- 

dering rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the 
feme  take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and 
he  accept  the  rent,  the  feoifment  is  affirmed  for  ever. 

REGULA  II. 

Nm  poteit  adduei  exeeplio  ejusdem  ret,  cujus 
peiitur  dissolutio. 

It  were  impertinent  and  contraiy  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit ;  for  it  is  inchided : 
and  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to  the  end 
and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the  way. 

And  dierefore  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor,  where- 
itsto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinne  and  die,  and 
the  right  of  entail  descend  unto  the  villain  himself, 
who  brings /omeifoR,  and  the  discuntinnee  pleadeth 
Tillenage ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the  devester  of 
the  manor,  which  is  the  intent  of  the  suit,  doth  in- 
clude this  plea,  because  it  detennineih  the  villenage. 
So  if  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the  seig- 
niory is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring  his  assize 
in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no  plea,  be- 
cause the  suit  is  to  undo  the  disseisin,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  seigniory  in  ancient  demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe- 
'"-J-S^'H.  cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon 
the  attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood 
by  the  same  attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his 
conveying  in  the  said  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea, 
for  then  he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

as  Ed.  a 31       So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
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life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings  forme- 
dmi,  and  the  warrant  of  his  ancestor  with  assets 
is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is  layed  to  be 
no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the  rent ;  this  is 
no  plea,  because  the/ormei/on  which  is  brought  to 
undo  this  discootinuance,  doth  inclusively  undo  this 
new  reversion  in  fee,  and  the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  pUce  when  the 
matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  is  the  same 
suit  but  in  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I  rather 
take  die  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  extend  to 
such  cases  t  where  otherwise  the  party  were  at  a 
mischief  in  respect  the  exceptions  or  bars  might  be 
pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the  contrary  suit{ 
and  so  the  party  altogether  prevented  and  inter- 
cepted to  come  by  his  right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And  therefore,  if  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  other  attainder  should 
be  a  plea  peremptory;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right ;  and 
therefore  it  shall  be  a  g^od  repUciition  to  say,  that 
he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  als<^  and 
so  the  court  shall  proceed:  but  no  judgment  shall 
be  given  tilt  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and  if  either, 
plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall  be  no  re- 
versal either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other;  and  if  he 
discontinue  either  writ,  then  shall  it  be  no  longer  a 
plea :  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in  a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should  be 
no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  diverse 
outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H.  VI. 
seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large  for  the 
mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any  of  the 
outlawries  be  indeed  without  error,  but  it  should  be 
a  peremptory  plea  to  the  person  in  a  writ  pf  error, 
as  well  as  in  any  other  action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  "  sur  conusaunce  de  drmt 
come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done,"  and  suffer  a  re- 
covery of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  because 

the  recovery  his  title  of  error  is  discharged  and 
released  in  law  inclusive,  but  he  must  ^  ^ 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  executed  barreth 
no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  terns  after  the  fine 
levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his  title  of  error 
upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the  former  case  of 
the  attainder;  for  the  writ  of  error  to  a  former  at- 
tainder is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  except  it  be 
by  express  words  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  only 
it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while  he  liveth, 
and  to  the  conveyance  of  the  heir  after  his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and  new 
titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  afterwards, 
and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a  recovery  to 
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the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  recovery  there  is 
error;  this  fine  is  Janus  bifrons,  and  will  look  for> 
wards,  to  bar  him  in  the  writ  of  error  brought  of 
the  recovery :  and  therefore  it  will  come  to  the 
reason  of  the  lirat  cause  of  the  attainder,  that  he 
most  repljr,  that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  also  de- 
pending of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand  judgment. 
16  E-  &  Fib.       70  retnm  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

age,  42.  jg  it  jf  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 

mnke  Two  severni  discontinuances  to  two  several 
persons  for  life  rendering,  and  bring  the  formedon 
of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white  acre  the 
reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black  acre  is 
pleaded,  and  so  contrary.  I  take  it  to  be  a  good 
replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also  upon  that 
depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath  pleaded  the 
descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre  ;  and  so  nei* 
ther  shall  be  a  bar:  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  if 
in  a  formedon  the  warrant  of  tenant  in  tail  with 
assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  a  replication  for  the  issue  to 
say,  that  a  preecipe  d^ndeth  brought  by  I.  S.  to 
evict  the  assets. 

But  1he  fonner  case  standeth  upon  the  particular 
reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  in. 

Verba  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  profermtem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words  shall 
be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  though  it  be 
one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the  depth  of 
reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of  wisdom 
and  diligence  in  making  men  watchful  in  their  own 
business;  next  it  is  author  of  much  quiet  and  cer- 
tainty, and  that  in  two  sorts;  first,  because  it  fa- 
voureth  acts  and  conveyances  executed,  taking  them 
Rdll  beneficially  for  the  grantees  imd  possessors: 
and  secondly,  because  it  makes  an  end  of  many 
questions  and  doubts  about  construction  of  words ; 
for  if  the  labour  were  only  to  pick  out  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  every  judge  would  have  a  several 
sense ;  whereas  this  rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to 
take  the  law  more  certainly  one  way. 

But  this  nile,  as  all  other  rules  which  are  very 
general,  is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in 
sometimes  to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  with- 
onl  any  great  instruction  or  direction  ;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it  taketh 
place,  and  when  not.  And  first  we  will  examine  it 
in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  ambi< 
guity  of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and  reducing 
and  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such  grants  as  were 
against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken  according  to 
their  words. 

3  R.  3.  IS.  therefore  if  I.  S.  submit  himself 

31 H.  7.  S9.  to  arbitrement  of  all  actions  and  suits 
between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it 
rests  ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be 
intended  eollectivk  of  joint  actions  only,  or  distribu- 
tive of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the  words 
shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that  speaks 
them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for  if  I.  S. 


had  submitted  himself  to  arbitrement  of  all  actions 
and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending,  except  it 
be  such  asare  between  him  and  1.  D.  and  I.  N.  now 
it  shall  beanderstood  co/ZecftWonly  of  joint  actiom^ 
because  in  the  other  case  large  consuruction  was 
hardest  against  him  that  speaks,  and  in  this  case 
strict  construction  is  hardest. 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to  ba-  g  ,g|^ 
ron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  that 
the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent,  because 
these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I  intend  three 
ponnds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three  pounds  by  way 
of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the  former  rent  often 
pounds,  it  shall  be  taken  strongliest  against  me  that 
am  the  grantor,  that  is,  three  pounds  addition  to  the 
ten  pounds :  but  if  I  had  let  lands  to  baron  and 
feme  for  three  lives,  reserving  ten  pounds  per  an* 
num,  and,  if  the  baron  die,  reddendum  three  pounds; 
this  shall  be  taken  contrary  to  the  former  case,  to 
abridge  my  rent  only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  I  demise  "  omnes  boscos  meoa     »  h.  & 
in  villa  de  Dale  "  for  years,  this  passeth    »H~  a 
the  soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  ' 
in  Dale  "exceptia  boscis,"  this  extendeth  to  the 
trees  only,  and  not  to  the  soiL 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  it 
not ;  but  if  I  miiJce  a  lease  for  life  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition that  Qpon  request  he  shall  make  me  a  lease 
for  years,  and  I.  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I  make 
request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease  exceptii^ 
his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own     g  h.  9.  & 
land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men-    3|  H  a  at 
tioning  my  warren,  yet  the  lessee  by    dj.  ao.  & 
implication  shall  have  the  warren  di«< 
charged  and  extinct  during  his  lease :  bat  if  I  had 
let  the  land  **  nna  cum  libera  garrena,*'  excepting 
white  acre,  there  the  wuren  is  not  by  implicatioD 
reserved  nnto  me  either  to  be  enjoyed  or  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  the  lessee  shall  have  the  warren 
against  me  in  white  acre. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and  ^^gt,^^ 
rent  only,  and  I  grant  the  rent,  not 
speaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  feally  by  implication 
shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken  strongly 
as  of  rent  service,  and  not  of  rent  secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigni-  44EdLa»- 
ory  had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
rent,  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which 
could  not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant 
of  the  rent :  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the  manor  of  Dale 
in  fee,  whereof  I.  S.  holds  by  l^alty  and  ^  ^  .  ^ 
rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor,  excepting 
the  rent  of  I.  S.  there  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 
grantee,  and  I  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to  in- 
tend, and  the  word  "males"  is  void.  But  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  (he 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  "  of  my  body  "  are  not 
void,  and  so  leave  it  a  rent  in  fee-simple ;  but  the 
words  "heirs  and  all"  are  void,  and  leaves  that 
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Mtt  a  rent  for  life ;  except  that  you  vill  tay,  it  is 
bat  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple  which 
shall  be  heir  of  my  body  I  for  it  cannot  be  a  rent  in 
taO  hy  reterratitaL 

But  if  I  give  lands  with  my  daughter 
^M  R^^  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be 
good  in  all  parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is 
incident  to  the  nutare  of  a  gift  in  franlc  marriage, 
that  the  donee  hold  of  the  donor;  and  therefore 
my  deed  shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself, 
that  rather  than  the  remainder  shnll  be  void,  the 
^k  marriage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

Bat  if  I  give  land  in  Arank  marriage, 
MAn.pl  86.  reserving  to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds 
rent,  now  the  frank  marriage  stands 
good,  and  the  reservation  is  void,  because  it  is  a 
limitation  of  a  benefit  to  myself^  and  not  to  a  stranger. 

So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green  acre 
to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  Ais  exception  is  vmd, 
becanae  it  ia  repngnanti  bat  if  I  let  the  three  acres 
aforesaid,  reddendo  twenty  shillings  rent,  vii.  for 
white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for  black  acre  ten 
shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all  in  green  acre, 
Imt  that  shall  be  discharged  of  my  rent. 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  1.  S.  and  his 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  "et 
obligo  manerium  prsdictnm  et  omnia  bona  et  catalla 
mea  super  manerium  priedictum  existentia  ad  dis- 
tringendum  per  ballivos  domini  regis :"  this  limit- 
ation of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bailiffs  is  void, 
ind  it  is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S. 
the  grantee,  and  his  bailifis. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  "  tenendo 
de  capitalibus  dominis  per  redditnm 
vtginti  Bolidomm  per  Sdelitatem this  limitatiim 
of  tennre  to  the  chief  lord  is  void  j  hut  it  shall  not 
be  good,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  make  a  reservation 
of  tven^  shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall 
be  utterly  void,  as  if  no  reservatimi  at  all  had  been 
aiadie :  and  if  the  truth  he  that  I,  that  am  the  donor, 
hold  of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  ahilUnga  only, 
then  there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  intended  to  be 
reserved  upon  the  gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty. 
91  Ed-  3. 49.  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the 

RD  ««.  ^*i™  ^i*  l*ody,  and  for  default  of 
Plow,  fo  37.  such  issue  "  quod  tenementum  prcedic- 
33  H.  6. 34.  revertatur  ad  I.  N."  yet  these 

words  of  reversion  Will  carry  a  remainder  to  a 
stranger.  But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting 
icn  shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reservation. 
But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the  rule 
which  is  last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  never  to  be 
relied  npon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition 
of  words  fail :  and  if  any  other  role  oome  in  place, 
this  givetli  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to  be 
observed  generally  In  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  tfaey  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in  any 
case,  that  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  Ihis  par- 
ticular very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being  a 
role  of  some  strictness  and  rigor,  doth  not,  as  it  were. 


his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules  which  are  of 
some  equity  and  humanity;  which  rules  you  shall 
find  afterwards  set  down  with  their  expositions  and 
limitations. 

But  now  to  ^ve  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose :  it  is  a  mle,  that  general  words  shall  never 
be  stretched  to  foreign  intendment,  which  the  civil- 
iana  utter  tlins :  "  Verba  generalia  restringnntur  ad 

habilitatem  personee,  vet  ad  aptitudinem  rei." 

Therefore  if  a  man  grant  to  another  j 

common  "  intra  metas  et  bundas  vilhe 

de  Dale,"  and  part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and 

part  is  his  waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall 

not  have  common  in  the  several :  and  y^  that  is 

the  strongest  exposition  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  *'  Verba  ita  sunt  in-  , „  ^ . 
,  ,       ,  Lit  cap.  cond. 

telligenda,  ot  res  magis  valeat,  quam 

pereat :"  and  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and 
his  heirs  "reddendo  quinque  libros  annuatim"  to 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me 
that  am  the  grantor  j  yet  it  were  a  stronger  expo- 
sition against  me,  to  say  the  limitation  should  be 
void,  and  the  feofihient  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not  logd.  4.  i 
intend  a  wrong,  which  the  eiviliaiis 
utter  thus :  "  Ea  est  accipienda  inter[H%t8tio,  qus 
vitio  caret."  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  1.  S. 
grant "  omnia  bona  et  catalla  sua,"  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors,  will  not  pass,  because  non 
cotisiat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation,  and  su 
a  wrong ;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser  that  taketh 
them  out  of  their  possession,  they  shall  declare 
"  quod  bona  sua  cepiL" 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  so  to  be  understood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivolous : 
"Verba  aliquid  operari  debent,  verba  cum  effectu 
sunt  accipienda.".  And  therefore  if  I  bargain  and 
sell  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall  be 
construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  dx  or  seven, 
&e.  because  that  it  is  the  strcmgest  against  me  i  but 
on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intended  four  parts 
of  four  parts,  that  is,  whole  of  toox  quarters  ■,  and 
yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  hut  then  the  words 
were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  *'  Bivinatio  non  in-  3  ^  g_ 
terpretatio  est,  quffi  omnino  recedit  a 
litera:"  and  therefore  if  I  have  a  free  rent  or  free 
farm-rent  issuing  out  of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings, 
nnd  I  reciting  the  same  reservation  do  grant  to  1.  S. 
the  rent  of  five  shillings  "percipiend*  de  reddit' 
predict'  et  de  omnibus  terrts  et  tenementis  meis  in 
Dale,"  with  a  clause  of  distress,  although  there  he 
atturnement,  yet  nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former; 
and  yet  that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a 
double  ren^  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  en- 
largement of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for 
that  it  is  against  the  words,  because  "copulatio 
verborum  indicat  exceptionem  in  eodem  sensu,"  and 
the  word  de,  angUci  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two 
senses,  that  is,  eillier  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less, 
or  as  a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  in- 
terest; and  that  the  coapling  of  it  with  lands  and 
tenements,  doth  define  the  sense  to  he  one  rent 
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issDi'tig  out  of  another,  and  not  ns  a  lesser  rent  to  be 
taken  hy  way  of  compotation  out  of  a  greater! 
therefore  nothing  passeth  of  that  rent.  But  if  it 
stood  of  itself  without  these  words  of  land  and  tene- 
ments, naniel]r,  I  reciting  that  t  am  seised  of  such 
a  rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  fire  shillings  "  per- 
cipiend'  de  eodetn  redditf,"  it  is  good  enoagh  with- 
out attumement :  because ''perciptendMe,**  etc.  may 
well  be  taken  for  "  pareella  de,"  etc.  without  violence 
to  the  words ;  bnt  if  it  had  been  "percipiend'  de," 
I.  S.  without  saying  de  redditibus  prtedicC,  although 
I.  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid  rent 
of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void :  and  so  it  is  of  all 
other  rul&s  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they  meet 
in  opposition  with  thismie,  they  are  preferred. 

Kow  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  imper- 
fections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambiguity  of 
words  and  double  intendments,  or  wRnt  of  certainty 
and  averments,  or  impropriety  of  words,  or  repug- 
nancy and  absnrdity  of  words,  even  the  plea  shall 
be  strictly  and  strongly  taken  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ 
of  entry  upon  disseitiin,  the  tenant 
pleads  jointenanry  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoff- 
ment of  I.  D.  judgment  de  briefe,  the  demandant 
saith  that  long  time  before  T.  D.  any  thing  had,  the 
demandant  himself  was  seised  in  fee  "  quodqne  sup- 
diet'  T.  D.  snper  possessionem  ejus  intravit,"  and 
made  a  joint  feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demand- 
ant re-entred,  and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defend- 
ant alone  he  was  disseised  ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  either  of  a  law- 
ful entry,  or -of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest  against 
him  shall  be  talcen,  which  is.  that  it  was  a  lawful 
entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged  precisely 
that  I.  D.  di8$ei$tvit. 

3Ed.6.Dy.6«.  ^°  "P""  «mbiguiiy  that  grows  by 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriflW  of  London,  upon  an 
escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an  execu- 
tion by  fbrce  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of  Ludgate 
«  sub  custodia  I.  S.  et  I.  D."  then  sheriffs  in  1  K, 
H.  VIIL  and  that  he  so  continued  sub  custodia  /.  B. 
et  I.  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIII.  and  so  continued  sub  cus- 
todia I.  N.  et  I.  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VlIl.  and  then  was 
suffered  to  escape  :  I.  N.  and  I.  L.  plead,  that  before 
the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a  day  "  anno  superins 
in  narratione  specificato,*'  the  said  I.  D.  and  I.  S. 
"  ad  tunc  vicecomites"  suffered  him  to  escape  ;  this 
is  no  good  plea,  becanse  there  be  three  years  speci- 
fied in  the  declaration,  and  it  shall  be  hardliest  taken 
that  it  was  1  or  3  H.  VIII.  when  they  were  out  of 
oflicc  ;  and  yet  it  is  nearly  induced  by  the  "  ad  tunc 
Vicecomites,"  which  should  leave  the  intendment  to 
be  of  that  year  in  which  the  declaration  supposeth 
that  they  were  sherifik ;  bat  that  suffleeth  not,  but 
the  year  most  be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it 
was  mislaid  by  the  plaintifi*.  and  therefore  the 
defendants  meaning  to  discharge  themselves  by  a 
former  escape,  which  was  not  in  their  time,  must 
allege  it  precisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 


H.  & 


and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warramy, 
saith,  that  he  entered  npon  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, ntm  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in  the  life 
of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  attached  ;  and 
therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest  sense,  that  it 
was  after  the  wammty  descended,  if  it  be  not 
otherwise  averred. 

For  improprie^  of  words,  if  a  man  »  h.  s-  is- 
plead  that  his  ancestor  died  by  protest-  30  U.  s. «. 
ation  seised,  and  that  T.  S.  abated,  ftc.  this  is  no 
plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except  there  be 
a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact ;  and  an  abatement 
shall  not  improperly  be  taken  for  disseisin  in  plead- 
ing, "  car  parols  font  pleas." 

For  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  avowry^g  fess*. 
declares  that  he  was  seised  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  kabendut 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the 
deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender,  expir- 
ation, or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D.  "  qid 
tenet  pnedict*  medietatem  ad  terminnm  vitae  atw 
reddend'"  40t.  rent :  this  declaration  is  inniflficien^ 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  alleged  in  hinuelfin 
his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the  state  for 
life  of  a  moiety,  are  repitgnanti  and  it  shall  not  be 
cured  by  taking  the  last  which  is  expressed  to  con- 
trol the  former,  which  is  but  general  and  formal ; 
but  the  plea  is  naught,  yet  the  matter  in  law  had 
been  good  to  have  entitled  him  to  have  distrahied 
for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rale  in  plead- 
ing that  was  Iwfore  noted  in  grants:  for  if  the  case 
be  such  as  falleth  within  any  other  rule  of  pleadings 
then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar  »Kd.4.4Ed-& 
is  good  to  a  common  intent.  As  if  a 
debt  be  brought  against  five  executors,  and  three  of 
them  make  default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar 
a  recovery  had  against  them  two  of  3(KM.  and 
nothing  in  their  hands  over  and  above  that  sum :  if 
this  bar  should  be  taken  strongliest  against  them, 
then  it  should  be  intended  that  they  might  have 
abated  the  first  suit,  because  the  other  three  were 
not  named,  and  so  the  recovery  not  duly  had  against 
them :  but  because  of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is 
good :  for  that  the  more  common  intent  will  say, 
that  they  two  only  did  administer,  and  so  the  action 
well  conceived ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating 
of  the  writ. 

So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  umh 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself :  and 
therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set  forth  on 
the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be  taken  in 
the  hardest  sense,  bat  in  the  most  beneficia],  and  to 
be  left  unto  the  contrary  par^  to  alleg^. 

And  therefore  if  a  man  be  bonnd  in  ssitaDj.fc. 
an  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  God 
1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her  husband 
lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then  the  bond 
shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  npon  this  ohli- 
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gation  the  defendant  pleads  the  feme  died  before  the 
aaid  feast  without  israe  of  her  body  then  living :  if 
this  plea  should  be  taken  strongliest  against  the 
defendant,  then  should  it  be  taken  that  the  feme 
had  issue  at  the  time  of  her  death,  Iwt  isnie  died 
before  the  feast  j  bat  that  shall  not  be  so  understood, 
becHDse  it  niakes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  ia  to 
be  brought  in  on  the  plainHflTs  side,  and  that 
without  traretse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  husband 
for  the  rensonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
and  her  demand  is  of  »  moiety,  and  she  declares 
upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the  ftme  is 
to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue  between  her 
and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part  if  there  be 
issue  bad,  and  declareth  that  her  husbnnd  died 
without  issue  had  between  them;  if  this  count 
should  be  hardliest  construed  against  the  party,  it 
should  be  intended  that  her  husband  had  issue  by 
another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in  which  case  the 
feme  is  but  to  liave  the  third  part  likewise ;  but 
that  shall  not  be  so  intended,  because  it  is  matter  of 
reply  to  be  showed  of  the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings,  these 
being  sufficient  not  for  the  exact  expounding  of 
these  other  rules,  but  obiter  to  show  hon*  this  rule 
which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it  meets  with  any 
other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  parliament,  verdicts,  judgments,  &c. 
which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this  nile 
hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and  wills, 
upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especinlly  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place,  which 
yet  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  pleadings,  espe- 
cially when  demurrer  is  joined  upon  the  evidence. 
13 14  R.  P  412.  ^'^^  therefore  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  I.  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ;  the  remainder 
to  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ; 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the 
devisor  i  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C.  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpetuity ; 
and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of  forfeiture 
in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evidence  is  given, 
and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence 
given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the  daughter  upon  a 
forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor  averred  that  the 
devisor  had  no  other  issue  male,  yet  the  evidence  is 
good  enough,  and  it  shall  be  so  intended ;  and  the 
reason  thereof  cannot  be,  because  a  jury  may  take 
knowledge  of  matters  not  within  the  evidence ;  and 
the  court  conlrariwise  cannot  tnke  knowledge  of  any 
matter  not  within  the  pleas  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  evidence  had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not 
proving  the  issue  there,  although  the  jury  might 
find  it,  yet  a  demurrer  may  well  be  taken  upon  the 
evidence. 

But  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  between 
pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the  case,  and 
evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an  Issue,  to  be, 
that  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity  of  the 
matter  in  fact  indifTerenily  on  both  parts,  have  no 
scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  construction  and 


intendment  of  them,  and  therefore  must  be  cer- 
tain; but  in  evidence  and  proofs,  the  issue,  which  is 
the  state  of  the  question  and  conclusion,  shall  incline 
and  apply  all  the  proofs  as  tending  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  certain, 
because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto  to 
answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which  mis- 
chief is  remedied  by  a  demurrer ;  but  in  evidence,  if 
it  be  shortt  impertinent,  or  uneertain»  the  adverse 
party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be  thought 
that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet  nevertheless 
because  the  jury  is  not  compellable  to  supply 
defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own  knowledge, 
though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  lo  do;  therefore  the 
law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evidence  also. 

REGULA  IT. 

Quod  mb  eerta  forma  eoncetsum  vel  reservatum  est, 
non  trahitur  ad  valm-em  vel  coti^eiualionem. 

The  law  permitteth  every  mnn  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleasefh  himself ;  and  therefore  doth  not  admit  any 
allowance  or  reeompence,  if  the  thing  be  not  taken 
as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prender,  if  I  giant  ^  h  |q. 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out  of  my 
meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall  not  have 
common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads  of  wood  or 
hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  fiir  the  space  of  two 
years:  here  the  time  is  certain  and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  as  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle ;  although  the  grantee 
do  bum  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge,  yet 
he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took  it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  paA 
reserving  to  myself  aU  the  deer  and  sulBcient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pasture 
answeraMe  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as  were 
upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am  without  any 
remedy  except  I  will  replenish  the  ground  again 
with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the  esto- 
vers should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the  act  of 
God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies  of  the 
king,  yet  there  is  no  reeompence  to  be  made. 

And  in  the  strongest  case  where  it  is  in  default  of 
the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own  grant 
rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be  wrested 
to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  common  "  ubicunque  j  u  b,  gj, 
averia  mea  ierint,"  the  commoner  can- 
not otherwise  entitle  himself;  except  that  he  aver 
that  in  such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ; 
and  if  I  never  pot  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  once  put 
in,  and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue :  contrariwise,  if  the  words 
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the  grant  had  been  "  qoandoconqiie  averia  mea 
ierint,"  for  there  it  (lepends  continually  upon  the 
putting  in  of  my  beaais,  or  at  least  general  sea- 
sons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  erery  hour  or 
moment. 

But  if  I  grant  "  tertiam  adrocationem "  to  I.  S. 
if  he  neglect  to  lake  his  tarn  ea  n'c*,  he  ii  without 
remedy :  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitlecl  to  dower« 
wid  I  die*  then  my  heir  ahalL  have  two  present- 
menis,  and  my  wife  Uie  third,  and  my  grantee  shall 
have  the  fourth ;  and  it  doih  not  impugn  this  rule 
at  all,  because  the  grant  shall  receive  that  construe- 
tion  at  the  first  that  it  was  intended  such  an  avoid- 
ance aa  may  be  taken  and  enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant 
"proximam  advocationem "  to  I.  D. 

29H.aDy.35.      *j   .  ...         .  3  ^^ 

and  then  grant  "proximam  advocatio- 
nem" to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended  the  next  to  the 
next,  that  is,  the  next  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose. 

But  if  I  grant  "  proximam  advocationem  "  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise  words, 
"  illam  advocationem,  qn^  post  mortem,  resigna- 
tionem,  translationem,  vel  deprivationem  I.  N.  im- 
mediate fore  contigerit  i"  now  this  grant  is  merely 
void,  because  1  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  takea  againat  the  wnrds^ 

KEGULA  V. 

NeeettitoM  inducit  privitegiuia  quoad  Jura  privata. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where  the 
act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  consent  and  election ;  und  therefore 
if  either  an  impossibility  be  for  a  man  to  do  other- 
wise, or  80  great  a  perturbation  of  the  judgment  and 
reason  as  in  presumption  of  law  man's 
*  ^-^^^^   nature  cannot  overcome,  such  necessity 
carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself. 
Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  conserv- 
ation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  necessity  of 
the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present 
hunger,  this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of  them 
get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side,  to  keep 
himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save  his  life 
thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned;  this  is 
neither  »e  de/endendo  nor  by  misadventate,  but  jus- 
tifiable. 

Con.  13.  per.  divers  felons  be  in  a  gaol,  and 

Brooke. the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fire, 
M^T'iftpcr  whereby  the  prisoners  get  forlh  j  this 

K'^rtftii^  "      "'^''PP'       t'ren>''ng  of  prison. 
4Bd.^ft9a  So  upon  the  statute,  that  every  mer- 

chant that  setteth  his  merchandise  on 
land  without  satisfying  the  customer  or  agreeing  for 
it,  w  hich  agreement  is  construed  to  be  in  certainly, 
shall  forfeit  his  merchandise,  and  it  is  ao  that  by 
tempest  a  great  quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast 
overbrard,  whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth  out  short  of 
the  truth,  yet  the  over  quantity  is  not  forfeited 


Stamf. 


by  reason  of  the  necessity;  where  note,  that  ne- 
cessity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

So  if  a  man  have  right  to  land,  and       pt4  i» 
do  not  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  n  H-  4.  aa 
force,  the  law  allows  him  a  continual  38H!&ii.' 
claim,  which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  ^jf  ^.^?!!' 
him  as  an  entry ;  so  shall  a  man  save  s  Ed.  3.  laa. 
his  defHuIt  of  appearance  by  eretiine 
de  eau,  and  avoid  his  debt  1^  duretM,  whereof  you 
shall  find  proper  caaec  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obedience ;  and  there- 
fore where  baron  and  feme  commit  a  felrniy,  the 
feme  can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessary ;  be- 
cause the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard 
of  the  subjection  and  obedience  she  oweth  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  among  others  why  ambassadors  are 
used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against  the  state 
where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point  of  con- 
spiracy, which  is  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
society,  is,  because  non  eonttat  whether  they  have 
it  in  mandatit,  and  then  they  are  excused  by  neces* 
sity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from  the  king  to 
fell  wood  upon  the  ground  whereof  I  am  tenant  for 
life  or  for  years,  I  am  excused  in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  b.  «  Ed.  a  c 
God,  or  of  a  stranger,  as  if  I  be  par- 
ticular  tenant  for  years  of  a  house,  and  19  Ed.a  pn- 
it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest,  or  ^  trt.^^it£ 
thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden  Wast  10^ 
floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if  ***^-**'- 
I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottages  which  have 
been  infected,  whereby  I  win  procure  none  to  inha- 
bit them,  no  workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 
fall  down ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in  waste: 
but  of  this  last  learning  when  and  how  the  act  of 
God  and  strangers  do  excuse  men,  there  be  other 
particular  rules. 

But  then  it  ts  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
legeth  only  "  quoad  jura  privata,"  for  in  all  cases  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  exeoseth 
not;  for  "privilegium  non  valet  contra  rempubli- 
cam:"  and  as  another  saith,  "necessitas  publica 
est  major  qoam  privata:"  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposeth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
urgent  service  of  his  prince  and  country  before  the 
safety  of  his  life  :  as  if  in  danger  of  tem|>est  those 
that  are  in  a  ship  throw  overboard  other  men's 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  relieve 
any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  distressed,  then  he 
cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justify  the  throw- 
ing Ihem  overboard ;  for  there  it  hoMelh  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Roman,  when  he  alleged  the  same 
necessity  of  weather  to  hold  him  from  embarking, 
"  Mecesse  est  nt  earn,  non  ut  vivam."  So  in  the 
case  put  before  of  husband  and  wife,  if  they  join  in 
committing  treason,  the  necessi^  of  obedience  doth 
not  excuse  the  offence  as  it  doth  in  felony,  because 
it  is  against  the  commonwealth. 
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So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I 
""sheny.****  justify  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Tall  or  house  of  another  man  to  save 
the  row  from  the  spreading  of  the  fire ;  but  if  I  be 
asaailed  in  my  houK,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  be  dis- 
tressed, and  to  save  mine  own  life  I  set  fire  on  mine 
n  H.  8.  la  ^""^  hottie,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh 
Brooke  99  jChl  on  the  other  houses  adjoining,  this 
&^a!ra!^''  "  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to 
their  action  npon  the  case,  because  I 
cannot  rescue  mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing 
against  the  commonwealth :  but  if  it  had  been  but 
a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I  am 
pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  Ufe,  it  is  justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity;  so  that  it 
is  neeesfi/ai!  eulpabilis.  This  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
reason  why  teiptum  de/endendo  is  not  matter  of 
justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a  com- 
mencement npon  an  unlawfol  cause,  because  qnar^ 
rela  are  not  presumed  to  grow  bot  npon  some  wrongs 
in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part,  and  the  law  think- 
ing it  a  thing  hardly  triable  in  whose 
fi^^SL^u!  dcfoult  the  affray  or  qaarrel  began, 
supposeth  the  party  that  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without  malice ;  and 
therefore  bs  it  doth  not  touch  him  in  the  highest 
degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out  his  pardon  of 
course,  and  punisheth  him  by  forfeiture  of  goods : 
for  where  there  can  be  no  malice  nor  wrong  pre- 
sumed, as  where  a  man  assails  me  to  rob  me,  and  I 
kin  him ;  or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  to 
ravish  her,  it  is  justifiable  without  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this 
^tt^r  its'  cxceptiwi,  that  is,  if  a  madman  eon^ 
mit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his 
life  for  it,  because  his  infirmi^  came  by  the  act 
of  God :  but  if  a  drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he 
shall  not  be  excused,  because  his  imperfeetion  came 
by  his  own  defimlt ;  for  the  reason  of  loss  and  de- 
privation of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by 
infirmity  is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbiirium  totutum 
is  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  necessitas  euipabiUt 
excuseth  not,  no  more  doth  injirmita*  eulpabilis. 

BEGULA  VI. 

Corporalit  injuria  nm  neipit  attimatimem  de 

futuro. 

The  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
and  turneth  him  over  to  some  farther  circnit  of  re- 
medy, rather  than  to  sufiter  an  inconvenience :  but  if 
it  be  a  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will  not 
compel  him  to  snstain  it  and  expect  a  remedy,  be- 
cause it  holdeth  no  damages  a  suffident  recompence 
for  a  wrong  which  is  corporaL 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  felse  return  that  I  am 
sommoned,  whereby  1  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 

i  Ed.4  BO  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 
to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff's 
return  sboiUd  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  any 


averment  against  it,  and  am  pot  to  mine  action  of 
deceit  against  the  sheriff  and  somners :    ,  „  ^  _ 
but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  eapiaa  relora 
a  "  cepi  corpus,  et  quod  est  languidns  in  prisons," 
there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return  of  the 
sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and  that  he 
will  bum  certain  evidences  of  my  luid  which  he 
hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make  unto  him  a 
bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this  terror,  I  can- 
not avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law  holdeth  it  an 
inconvenience  to  avoid  specialty  by  such  matter  of 
averment ;  and  therefore  I  am  put  to  mine  action 
against  such  menacer :  bot  if  he  restrain  7  Gd.  4.  si. 
my  person,  or  threaten  me  with  battery, 
or  with  burning  of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and 
protection  to  my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instru- 
ment of  manumission,  which  is  evidence  of  my  en- 
franchisement ;  if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
enter  into  a  bond,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 

So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
beasts  over  another's  ground,  and  I  pur-  ^  ^ 
sue  them  to  mcne  them,  yet  am  I  a 
.Ireqwsser  to  the  stranger  upon  whose  ground  I 
come ;  but  if  a  man  assail  my  person,  and  I  ^over 
another's  groond,  now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly  infer 
out  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  Amen,  est  corpus  su- 
pra vestimentum,"  where  they  say  veatitMntun 
comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertaining  to 
a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods,  which,  they 
say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with  that  which  is 
corptoral ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  the  ancient 
*'  lex  talionis,  oculus  pro  oculo,  dens  pro  dente,"  so 
that  by  that  law,  "  corporalis  injuria  de  prsterito 
non  recipit  festimationem :"  but  our  law,  when  the 
injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted,  thinketh  it . 
best  satisfiwtimi  to  the  party  grieved  to  relieve  him 
in  damages,  and  to  give  him  radier  profit  than  r»- 
T«ige ;  but  it  win  never  fmrce  a  man  to  tolerate  a 
corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  npon  that  same  inferiw 
kind  of  satisfoction,  lU  in  damagiit, 

REGULA  YII. 

ExcuttU  on/  axtenuat  delietum  in  capitalUnu  quod 

non  operatur  idem  t»  civiltbtts. 

In  capital  causes  in  faverem  vitee,  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear ;  but  in  civil  tres- 
passes and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior  nature, 
the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage  of  the 
party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that  was  the 
wrong-doer ;  and  therefore, 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a  man 
upon  malice  fore-thonght,  and  upon  present  heat : 
but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words,  whereby  I 
damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial whether  I  nse  them  upon  sudden  choler  and 
provocAtion,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an  action  upon 
the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but  if 
a  man  be  hurt  or  maiioed  only,  an  action  of  trespass 
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lietb,  though  it  be  done  sgainst  the 
Ib^'o.'r     party's  mind  and  will,  and  he  shall  be 
poniahed  for  the  same  as  deeply  as  if 
he  had  done  it  of  malice. 

Slamt  16.  a  ^'^'^  ^  surgeon  authorized  to  prnctise 
do  through  neghgence  in  hie  cure  cause 
the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be  brought 
in  questioft  for  his  lifej  and  yet  if  he  do  only  hurt 
the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast  back,  and 
death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an  action  upon 
the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit  felony 
together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor  accessary, 
in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  hus- 
band: but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in  a  trespass  upon 
land  or  otherwise,  the  action  may  be  brought  against 
them  both. 

B  3  H  T  I       So  if  an  infiuit  within  years  of  dis- 
stamf.  i&B*.   cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he 
ahall  not  be  impeached  thereof:  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass, 
33H.e  II.       S°     felonies  the  law  admitteth  the 
difference  of  principal  and  accessary, 
and  if  the  principal  die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  accessary  faileth ; 
'com  9^'    ^''^      trespass,  if  one  command  his 
man  to  beat  another,  and  the  servant 
after  the  battery  die,  yet  an  action  of  trespass  stands 
good  against  the  master. 

BEOULA  VIII. 

Mttimatio  prmterili  delicti  sir  pott  facto  nunquam 
eretcil. 

The  law  eonstrueth  neither  penal  laws  nor  pe- 
nal &ets  by  intendments,  but  considereth  the  offence 
in  degree,  as  it  standeth  at  the  time  when  it  is 
committed ;  so  as  if  a  matter  or  circumstance  be 
subsequent,  which  laid  together  with  the  beginning 
should  seem  to  draw  to  it  a  higher  nature,  yet  the 
law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify  the  offence. 
11  H.  4.  13.  Therefore  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 
the  percussor  is  -vohintarily  let  go  at 
large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after,  death  ensueth  of  the 
hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  striketh  mortally  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and 
the  person  hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the 
villain  dieth  after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compasseth  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land,  not 
being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  statute  of 
21  Ed.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is  not  high 
treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  speeches  upon  a  per- 
son to  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  ncandalum  magnatum  upon  the  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in  money, 
and  the  queen  by  her  proclamation  doth  raise  moneys, 
that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the  piece  now  of  six- 
pence should  go  for  twelve  pence,  yet  this  shall  re- 


main petty  larceny,  and  not  felony;  and  yet  ^n  all 
civil  reckonings  the  alteraticm  shall  lake  place;  as 
if  I  contract  with  a  labourer  to  do  some  work  for 
twelve  pence,  and  the  enhancing  of  money  cometh 
before  I  pay  him,  I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with 
a  sixpenny  pence  being  so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and  after 
retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who  after- 
wards goeth  away  with  his  goods,  this  is  no  felony 
by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIll.  because  jg  p|_  ^ 
he  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  aeri'ant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  or  no- 
tice of  I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the 
same  goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this 
is  also  out  of  the  same  statute. 

But  note  that  it  is  said  praitriti  delicti  t  for  an 
accessary  before  the  fact  is  subject  to  all  the  coo- 
tingences  pr^nant  of  the  fiiet,  if  they 
be  pursuances  of  the  same  fact ;  as  if  ^  its.**"*' 
a  man  command  or  counsel  one  to  rob 
a  man,  or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case  he  is  accessary  to  the  murder,  **  quia  in 
criminalibus  praestantur  accidentia." 

BEGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  dettituitur  ipta  re  vaUt  ti  culpa 

absit. 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as  when  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  depriveth 
a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own  feult,  it  will 
rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and  condition  tbaa 
in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to  pnrsoe  his  ae- 
tion,  or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimra  it  will  give 
him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of  law  withoot 
any  act  of  hts  own,  sometimes  it  will  give  him  a 
more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis-  ^  ^ 
seisor  which  is  in  by  descent  make  a  ^' 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  praeipe  m 
recover  his  right ;  whereupon  the  law  judgelh  him 
in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had  been 
recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which  operation 
of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  word  of  law  called 
a  remitter  ;  hut  if  there  may  be  assigned  any  de- 
fault or  laches  in  him,  either  in  accepting  freehold, 
or  accepting  the  interest  that  draws  the  freehc^ 
then  the  law  denieth  him  any  such  benefiL 

And  iherefbie  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor  make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re-  ^  ^ 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is  not 
remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him  withont 
his  own  knowledge  or  assent :  but  because  the 
freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  it  i«  no 
remitter.    Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make       *"  ^'  **" 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die  be- 
fore any  agreement  or  taking  of  profits  hff  the  dis- 
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seisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  because  though  a 
moiety  be  cost  npon  him  by  sarrivor,  yet  that  is 
but  jus  acereMCtndi,  and  it  is  do  casting  of  the  free- 
hold upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  ia  still  en  im- 
mediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme  takes 
another  husband,  who  takes  a  feoffment  from  the 
diacontiiiRee  to  him  and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not 
Temitted ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once 
sole,  and  so  a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursn- 
LitpLSBfc  ing  her  right:  butif  the  fsoffinent  taken 
back  had  been  to  the  first  hasband  and  herself,  she 
had  been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the  lands  of  the 
wife,  and  the  discontinuee  make  a  feoffment  to  the 
use  of  the  husband  and  wife,  she  is  not  remitted ; 
but  that  is  upon  a  special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of 
the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that 
the  eettutf  que- use  shall  hare  the  possession  in 
quality,  form,  and  degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but 
that  holdeth  place  upon  the  first  vestre  of  the  use  : 
for  when  the  use  is  absolutely  once  executed  and 
^  g  rested,  then  it  doth  ensue  merely  the 
nature  of  possessions;  andif  ihediseon- 
tisnee  had  made  a  feoffinent  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  S. 
for  life,  the  remainder  to- the  use  of  the  baron  and 
feme,  and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  la  remitted, 
eatua  qua  supra. 

Also  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease  for 
life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who  chargeth 
the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  disseisee 
is  not  remitted;  and  the  reason  is,  his  intermeddling 
with  this  wrongful  remainder,  whereby  he  hath 
affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him,  and  ao  accepted  it ; 
but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  had  granted  a  rent 
charge  to  the  disseisee,  and  afterwards  made  a  lease 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  and  the 
lessee  for  life  had  died,  the  disseisee  had  been 
remitted ;  because  there  appeareth  no  assent  or  ac- 
ceptance of  any  estate  in  the  freehold,  but  only  of  a 
collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and 
Co^an.  intennarry  with  the  disseisor,  who 
makes  a  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent, 
and  dieth,  leaving  a  son  by  the  same  feme,  and  the 
son  accepts  the  rent  of  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the 
feme  dies,  and  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son  is  not 
remitted :  and  yet  the  frank  tenement 
was  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but 
because  he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion 
by  acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinuee make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail,  and 
tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  die,  yet  the 
issue  is  not  remitted;  and  yet  if  the  issue  had  ae< 
cepted  a  fet^hient  within  age,  and  had  continued 
the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of  full  age, 
and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  notwithstanding 
his  taking  of  the  profits  he  had  been  remitted ;  for 
that  which  guides  the  remitter,  is,  if  he  be  once  in 
of  the  freehold  without  any  laches :  as  if  heir 


of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs  the  heir  of  the  disseisee, 
who  dies,  and  it  descends  to  a  second  heir,  upon 
whom  the  frank  tenement  is  cast  by  descent,  who 
enters  and  takes  the  profits,  and  then  the  disseisee 
dies,  this  is  no  remitter,  causa  qua  supra. 

And  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for  j^j^  ^  ^ 
life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
now  is  he  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of  the 
tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  his  own  act :  but  this 
ease  differeth  from  all  the  other  cases  :  because  the 
discontinuance  was  bat  particular  at  first,  and  the 
new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment  and 
necessity  of  law;  and  therefore  is  knit  as  it  were  ab 
iMt'tio,  with  a  limitation  to  determine  whensoever  the 
particular  discontinuance  endeth,  and  tha  estate 
cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right. 

But  now  we  do  proceed  frcnn  cases  of  remitter, 
which  IS  a  great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases : 
if  executors  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  tes- 
tator with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert 
so  much  goods  as  amomit  to  the  value  of  that  they 
laid  forth,  to  themselves  in  property, 
and  upon  a  plea  of  fully  administered  it  *  "i^.*"''  * 
shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  i8,be- 
eanse  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well  ad- 
ministering the  goods  of  the  testator,  and  executing 
of  their  trust,  &at  they  disburse  money  of  their 
own  :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would  have  been 
forfdied,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge  would  not 
accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so  it  is  a  liber^ 
which  the  law  gives  them,  and  then  they  cannot 
have  any  suit  against  themselves ;  and  therefore  the 
law  gives  them  leave  to  retain  so  much  goods  by 
way  of  allowance ;  and  if  there  be  two  executors, 
and  one  of  them  pay  the  money,  he  may  also  retain 
against  his  companion,  if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods, 
above  the  value  of  that  he  hath  dis-  *^tt"* 
buraed,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to 
determine  what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in 
value ;  or  else  before  such  electi<»,  if  his  compan- 
ion dp  sell  all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in 
the  spiritual  coort :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant 
in  common  with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata 
of  that  he  doth  lay  ont,  the  law  doth  rqect  that 
course  for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  years 
worth  20/.  by  the  year,  and  grant  unto  (SJjlne^^  Ais. 
I.  D.  a  rent  charge  of  10/.  a  year,  and 
after  make  him  my  executor;  now  1.  D. 
shall  be  charged  with  assets  1 0/.  only,  and  the  other 
10/.  shall  be  atlowed  and  considered  to  him ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  the  not  refusing  shall  be  account- 
ed no  laches  to  him,  because  an  executorship  is 
pium  i^eium,  and  matter  of  conscience  and  tnist^ 
and  not  like  a  purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  n 
the  debtee  hisexecntor,thedebt  shall  be  coaA.  iss.  sH. 
considered  in  the  assets,  notwithstand-  ^a.  w  a  a, 
ing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and 
grant  that  npon  condition,  now  though  ^  |^ 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's 
estate  is  not  defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim; 
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bat  if  after  any  mch  grant  my  father 


7H.6.40. 


purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to 
me,  DOW  if  the  condition  be  broken,  the  rentceaseth 
without  claim :  bnt  if  I  had  purchased  the  land 
myself,  then  I  had  extincled  mine  own  condition, 
because  I  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim : 
and  yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  suspended  by 
30  H.  7,  per  taking  back  an  estate  ;  as  if  I  make  a 
PoL  ^  H.  ft^  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  I. 

S-  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee  break 
the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my  fee- 
simple  :  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  otherwise,  for 
if  I  hare  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of  twenty  acres, 
and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  condition,  and  purchase 
but  one  acre,  the  whole  condition  is  extinct,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  ren^  by  reason  of  the  condition, 
is  as  fully  destroyed  as  if  the  rent  had  been  in  me 
in  esse. 

SO  H. «.  Fitz.  So  if  the  qneen  grant  to  me  the 
Grants  91.  wardship  of  I.  S.  the  heir  of  I.  S.  when 
itfalleth;  because  an  action  of  covenant  lieth  not 
against  the  queen,  I  shall  have  the  thing  myself  in 
interest 

Bat  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  rent  with  con- 
dition of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  whereby 
the  lease  cometh  to  the  king,  now  my  demand  upon 
the  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me  benefit  of 
re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it 
reduced  wiAout  demand ;  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference  is,  because  my  condition  in  this 
ease  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  suspended  only 
hf  the  privilege  of  the  possessioD ;  for  if  the  king 
grant  the  lease  over,  the  conditiai  is  revived  as  it 
was. 

Also  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to  the 
queen,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion,  the  queen 
is  not  compellable  to  attum ;  therefore  it  shall  pass 
by  grant  by  deed  without  attumement. 
9  Ed  a  Flu      ^°  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 

Atturnments'  grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  vie,  and 
the  grantee  die,  living  cettuy  que  vie, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  este  to  attum  i 
therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without  attum- 
ment. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and  an- 
other hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presentation 
comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king  cannot 
be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to  an  absolute 

patronage. 

6Ed  a  D  «.  So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 
^'  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
third  turn  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it  shall 
not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  heir 
contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I.  S. 
and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson,  now 
the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took  his  grant 
subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first ;  and  therefore 
it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like  the  case  of 


the  dower ;  and  this  grant  of  die  third  aniidaiMe  is 
not  like  lertia  parn  advoeatimitf  or  wudittma  adn- 
eatimif  upon  a  tenancy  in  common  of  the  advowsoo: 
for  if  two  tenants  in  common  be,  and  an  uaurpation 
be  had  against  them,  and  the  usurper  do  impropriate, 
and  one  of  the  tenants  in  common  do  releaae,  and 
the  other  bring  his  writ  of  right  tU  medietaie  adto- 
eationia  and  recover :  now  1  take  the  law  to  be,  that 
because  tenants  in  common  ought  to  join  in  present- 
ments, which  cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the 
whole  patronage :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  ap- 
portionment that  he  should  present  all  the  turnip 
and  his  incumbent  to  have  but  a  moiely  of  the  pro- 
fits, nor  yet  the  act  of  impropriation  ahall  not  be 
defeated.  But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of  a 
ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right  ^^^^uf 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall 
recover  Uie  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  disse- 
vered :  so  shall  it  be  in  the  other  cas«^  thimgh  it 
be  of  inheritance,  and  though  he  bring  hia  actio* 
alone. 

Also  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  mesne 
disseisee  release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  con- 
dition, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  c<mdition 
broken  ;  now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  thia  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  a 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  of  «  m  •  m 
32  H.  Vlir.  snd  the  heii;  of  the  divisor 
enters  and  mnkes  a  feoffment  in  fee,  and  feoffee 
dieth  seised,  this  descent  binds,  and  there  shall  not 
be  a  perpetual  liberty  of  entry,  upon  tfae  reason  that 
he  never  had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground 
his  action,  but  he  is  at  mischief  by  his  own  lachea: 
and  the  like  law  of  the  queen's  patentee  :  fw  I  tee 
no  reasonable  difference  between  them  and  him  in 
the  remainder,  which  is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  and  matter  in 
fact  will  never  countervail  and  supply  a  title  grounded 
upon  a  matter  of  record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  en- 
titled unto  a  writ  of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto 
me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be 
unto  an  attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  irf 
right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  jjH^g^D-  -^^^ 
my 'tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have 
a  writ  f>f  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land  after 
descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generalia  retlringuntur  ad  habititatem  rei 
rel  personam. 

It  is  a  role  that  the  king's  grant  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent;  it  is  not  so 
with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they  shall 
be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to  a  com- 
mon intent;  but  yet  with  this  exception,  that  they 
shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  repugnant 
intent :  for  all  words,  whether  they  be  in  deeds  or 
statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be  general  and  not 
express  and  precise,  shall  be  restrained  nnio  the 
fitness  of  the  matter  and  the  penon. 
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14  H.  8. 2. 


PM.pl  MB  Ai  if  I  grant  pomman  "  in  omnibus 
terris  mcia  "  in  D.  if  I  have  in  D.  both 
ttpm  gronnd*  and  Kveral,  it  ihall  n<A  be  stretched 
to  common  in  mj  several,  mnch  less  in  my  garden 
or  orchard. 

So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  **  fmines  w- 
botes  mens  crescentrs  supra  terras 
meas"  in  D.  he  shall  not  have  apple-trees,  nor  other 
fruit-trees  growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards;  if 
there  be  any  other  trees  upon  niy  grounds. 
4iEd.3.&eti9i  ^°  '  Srant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 
10/.  a  year  *'  pro  consilio  impenso  et 
impendendo,"  if  I.  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be  qd- 
derstood  of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be  a 
lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  my  dwell- 
ing-house in  a  borough,  provided  that  he  shall  not 
erect  nor  use  any  shop  in  the  same  without  my  li- 
cense, and  afterwards  I  license  him  to  erect  a  shop, 
and  I.  S.  is  then  a  milliner,  he  shall  not  by  virtue  of 
these  general  words  erect  a  joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that  willetfa  all  lands  to 
lie  fi>rfeited,  that  were  given  or  employed  to  a  saper> 
stitioas  use,  shall  not  be  construed  of  the  glebe  luids 
of  parsonages :  nay  farther,  if  lands  be 
"  Dgei^'  8^*™  to       parson  and  his  successors 
of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church  of  D. 
this  is  oat  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be  intended 
bat  as  augmentation  of  bis  glebe  {  bat  otherwise 
it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass  in  another 
ehnrcfa  than  bis  own. 

So  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that  the 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  creature 
remains  in  a  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and  kept  to 
the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  make  his  claim  by 
die  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend  to  fresh 
victuiJs  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible  to  keep 
without  perishing  or  destroying  it ;  for  in  these  and 
the  like  cases  general  words  may  be  taken,  as  vat 
■aid,  to  a  rare  or  foreign  intent,  bat  never  to  an 
nnreaaonable  intent. 

REGULA  Xr. 

•Awa  aanguinit  nulla  jurt  civili  dirimi  postunt. 

They  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law,  which 
cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  (his  rale,  "  Filius  est 
nomen  natune,  heres  est  nomen  juris :"  therefore 
corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the  privity  of  the 
one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of  the  other,  (hat  is, 

of  the  son;  therefore  if  a  man  be  at- 
31  ^  tainted  and  be  murdered  by  a  stranger, 

the  eldest  son  shall  not  hare  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
youngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not  have 
it ;  but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed  by  his  son, 
Lamb  to*,  p.  "  P***^  ti*»*on,  because  the  privity 
mpite.       f>f  a  son  remaineth;  for  I  admit  the 

law  to  be,  that  if  the  son  kill  lather  or 
mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that  there  remaineth 
in  oor  laws  so  mnch  of  the  ancient  footsteps  ^potettat 
pairta  and  natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of 
God  ia  the  rery  instance  itself;  and  all  other  govern* 
ment  and  obedience  is  taken  bat  by  equity,  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the  law  in 
that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  an  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knights  service,  the  guardian  shaU  enter,  and  oust 
the  father,  because  the  kw  giveth  the  fiuher  that 
prerogative  in  respect  he  is  his  sm  and 
heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  of  a  special  fi^tw  o^it 
heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it ;  bat  if 
the  son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  the  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  an  use,  be- 
cause the  privity  of  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have  charter  of 
pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  jury  between  his  son  and 
I.  S.thechallenge  remaineth;  so  may  he  maintain  any 
suit  of  his  son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupt. 

So  by  the  statute  of  31  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  administration  of  his  goods  th^ 
was  attainted  and  purchased  his  charter  <rf  pardn^ 
to  his  children,  though  bom  before  the  pardon,  for 
it  is  no  question  of  inheritance ;  for  if 
one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the    %^  %^ 
administratiai  ought  to  be  eommitted 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  1^  the  &ther. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be    33 }] 
attainted,  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  oncle  shall  be  guardian  in  socage;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  out. 

Bnt  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  end  her  cousin  is  attainted,  and 
pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  5  4^  ^ 
he  shidl  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
although  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point  of  inheritance, 
but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of  the  blood,  so  he 
be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recompence  is  understood 
for  the  stain  vS  his  blood,  which  cannot  be  considered 
when  it  is  once  wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attunted,  yet  the  lord  shall  have 
the  issues  of  his  villain  bom  before  or  after  his 
attainder;  fm  the  lord  hath  them  Jure  naturtB  but 
as  the  incresse  of  a  Sock. 

Query,  "Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  p 
attainted  and  pardoned,  th'e  lord  shall  0.  fi'eglM«r, 
have  aid  of  his  tensnts  to  make  him 
knight,  and  it  seemcth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of 
the  writ  are  "  61ium  primogenitom,"  and  not "  filinm 
et  hsredera,"  and  the  like  writ  he  hath  "  pur  file 
marrier"  who  is  no  heir. 

IJEGULA  XII. 

Reeeditur  a  placttig  juris  potiu$  quam  injurite  et 
delicta  maneant  impunita. 

The  law  hath  many  groonds  and  positive  leam- 
ings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  and  conclusions 
of  reason  i  bnt  yet  are  learnings  received  which  the 
law  hath  set  down  and  will  not  have  called  in 
question ;  these  may  be  rather  called  "  placita  juris  " 
than  "  reguln  juris with  soch  maxims  the  law 
will  dispense,  rather  than  Crimea  and  wrongs  shonld 
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be  Dnpunished,  "quia  saliw  populi  suprema  lex;" 
and  "  Bains  populi "  is  contained  in  the  repieinng 
offiniees  by  punishment. 

Fltt  N  B.  30  Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  granted 
to  Ivo,  and  the  heirs  of  one  of  them, 
and  an  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple ;  but  because  the  tenant  for  life 
hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  given  him, 
and  also  that  the  jt^ntare  is  not  broken,  and  so  the 
t«iant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ  of  right 
alone  ;  therefore  rather  than  he  should  be  deprived 
wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  unpunished,  he 
shall  join  his  companion  with  him,  notwithstanding 
the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  the 
heirs  of  one  of  them,  and  they  lease  in 
a  precipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join  in  a 
writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath  a  several 
action,  namely,  a  "  Quod  ei  deforciat,"  in  which  re- 
spect the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  the 
waste,  and  locut  vastatug  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  the  reversion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  the  tenant  for 
life ;  bat  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have 
it  alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 

So  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  they 

SufiLM  ^"^>  °^  them  die,  and 

hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  wnste, 
the  aunt  and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moieiy  of  the 
place  wasted,  and  the  aont  the  other  mmety  and  the 
entire  damages;  and  yet  "actio  injurianim  moritur 
com  persona,"  but  "in  favorabilibus  magi*  attendi- 
tur  quod  prodest,  quam  quod  nocet." 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
P  dn«nt!*U.  judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  both  parce- 
ners, notwithstanding  the  privity  fbil  in  the  one. 

Also  it  is'  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessary  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
with,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  y<>t  if  a  man  upon 
subtlety  or  mnlice  set  a  roadman  by  some  device 
upon  another  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so;  now  for- 
asmuch ns  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can 
have  no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the 
inciter  as  principal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather 
than  the  crime  shall  go  unpunished. 
Fltz  Coro  e  ^°  *  ground  in  the  law,  that  the 
43B.  Ed.  4.  M.  appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife, 

IID.  iC  101.  ttU-  .11  t  I 

nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there 
is  an  elder;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  hntband,  be- 
came she  is  tht  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  mtnder 
his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 
Bnt  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of  maxims 
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that  are  regultB  rationaUa,  and  not  potiiicte,  then 
the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular  offence  to 
escape  without  punishment,  than  violate  such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  ^^rJi:^"^ 
statute  of  I  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  those 
that  are  attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not 
have  their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this 
did  not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it  pi^^  ^ 
2  Ed.  VI.  cap.  33.  And  they  had  cB|iL4BEd.& 
reason  for  it,  as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it 
is  nut  like  the  case  upon  the  statute  of  GlficeaL  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  against  him  that  hdds 
"pro  termino  vitie  ve]  annorum."  It  is  true,  if  a 
man  hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute ; 
for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken 
strictly  and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining 
and  setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and 
in  those  clauses  that  concern  them ;  and  not  gene- 
rally in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and  ca»- 
veyances  in  putting  of  the  case :  and  so  the  diversity ; 
for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an  offence  a  man 
shall  lose  his  right  band,  and  the  offender  had  his 
right  hand  cut  off  in  the  wars  before,  he  shall  not 
lose  his  left  hand,  but  the  crime  shall  rather  pass 
unpunished  which  the  law  asngned,  than  the  lav 
shall  be  extended;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  Tl. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  ahoold 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  oo 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more  horses 
than  one,  he  had  been  within  the  statute,  "quia 
omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus." 

REGULA  XIII. 

A'on  accipi  debent  verba  in  demoiulrationem  falsowtt 

quee  competunt  in  limitalionem  veram. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration  doth 
DO  hurt  where  you  give  a  thing  a  proper  name,  yet 
nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon  the  words, 
whether  they  import  a  false  reference  and  demon- 
stration, or  whether  they  be  words  of  restraint  that 
limit  the  generality  of  the  former  name,  the  law 
will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And  therefore  if  the  parish  of  Hurst  ^ 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wiltshire  over  wi.  a 
and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my  close  ^^p?^ 
called  Callis,  situate  and  lying  in  the 
parish  of  Hurst  in  the  county  of  W^iltshire,  and  the 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire;  yet  the  Jaw  is,  that  it  passeth  well 
enough,  because  there  is  a  certainty  sufficient  in 
that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name  which  the  &l8e 
reference  doth  not  destroy,  and  not  apm  the  reaaon 
that  these  words,  "in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,"  ahall 
be  taken  to  go  to  the  parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true 
in  some  sort,  and  not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false: 
For  if  1  had  granted  "  omnes  terras  meaa  in  paro- 
chia  de  Hurst  in  com.  Wiltshire,"  and  I  had  do 
lands  in  Wiltshire  but  in  Beriishire,  nothii^  had  past. 

Btit  inUie.prineipalcaae,  if  the  dose  ggj  47 
called  Callis  had  extended  part  into  si  Eii  3.  i& 
Wiltshire  and  part  into  Berkshire, 
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then  only  that  part  had  paned  which  lay  in  Wilt- 
shire. 

So  if  I  grant  "omnes  et  singulas  terras  meas  in 
tenura  I.  D.  qoas  perquisivi  de  L  N.  in  indeotura 
dimiseionis  fact  I.  B.  specificat."  If  I  have  land 
wherein  some  of  these  referencea  are  true,  and  the 
rest  falie,  and  no  land  wherein  they  are  all  true, 
nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  have  land  in  the  tennre  of 
I.  D.  and  pnrchased  of  I.  N.  hut  not  specified  in  the 
indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I  have  land  which  I  pur^ 
chased  of  I.  N.  and  specified  in  the  indentnre  uf 
demise  to  T.  B.  and  not  in  the  tennre  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  demon- 
Btrations  are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of  them 
are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  they  be  intended 
words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only  those  lands 
wherein  all  tfaeM  eircoDutances  are  true. 

RE6ULA  XIY. 

Licet  diapotxtiode  inleremie  futuro  sit  inutilisfiamen 
fieri  potest  declaralio  prcscedeng  ques  sorttalur 
effecium  iitlervenienie  novo  acta. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there  be 
a  fmindation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor  f  for  ihe 
law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or  of 
things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests,  much 
less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  racomber  Uiat 
which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely  future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  interest 
vested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  difference, 
so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  conveyance  to  give 
life  and  vigour  to  the  declaration  precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
Teyance  on  the  instrument,  though  sometimes  in 
respect  of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  are  evermore  couptermandable  in  their 
natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  nnto  you,  that  if  you 
enter  into  obligation  tome  of  100/.  and 
iOVa^Ai.  after  ^  procure  me  such  a  lease,  that 
then  the  same  oUigMiim  to  be  void, 
and  yon  enter  into  such  obligation  onto  me,  and 
afterwards  do  procnre  such  a  lease,  yet  the  obliga- 
tion is  simple,  because  the  defeisanee  was  made  out 
of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  tha4  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  bther  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  1  shall  hereafter 
purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of  distress, 
and  no  rent  save  only  out  of  white  acre,  yet  as  to  the 
lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the  clause  is  void. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I.  S. 
^^iu^    and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  deed  do  grant 
to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particu- 
lar  estate,  he  doth  attume  to  his  grantee,  this  is  a 
void  attnntement,  notwithstanding  he  doth  after- 
mrds  purchase  the  particular  estate.  . 
IS,  MEHt.  declarations  the  law  is  con- 

^  ^         tr^ ;  as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  charter 
^       of  feoffment  to  I.  S .  and  a  letter  of  attor- 
TOU  I.  2  o 
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ney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and  deliver 
the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  afterwards  livery  and  seisin 
is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a  good  feoffment ;  and 
yet  he  had  nothing  other  than  in  right  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  charter;  but  because  a  deed 
of  feoffment  is  but  matter  of  declaration  and  evi- 
dence, and  there  is  a  new  act  which  is 
the  livery  subsequent,  therefore  it  is  niii^ 
good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feofibient  in  fee  ^  ^.^ 
to  I.  S.  upon  condition  to  enfec^  I.  N. 
within  certain  days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both 
of  the  Grst  feoffment  and  the  sec<md,  and  letters 
of  attorney  accordingly,  and  both  these  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and  letter 
of  attorney  are  delivered  when  ihe  first  feoffee  hath 
nothing  in  the  land;  and  yet  if  both  liveries  be 
made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  1.  S.  by  indentore,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of  D. 
and  before  the  ssme  day  I  wilt  levy  a  fine  of  the 
same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to  certain 
uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  indenture ;  this 
indenture  to  lead  uses  being  bat  matter  of  declar- 
atioi^  and  eountermandable  at  my  pleasure,  will 
suffice,  though  the  land  be  purchased  after;  because 
there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  namely,  the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then  950),  gjEjii. 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  affection,  to  stand 
seised  to  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall  after- 
wards purchase,  and  I  do  afterwards  purchase,  yet 
the  use  is  void  :  Rud  the  reason  is,  because  there  is 
no  act,  nor  transmutation  of  possession  following  to 
perfect  this  inception ;  for  the  use  must  be  limited 
by  the  feoffor,  and  not  by  Ihe  feoffee,  and  he  had 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  covenant. 

So  if  I  devise  the  manor  of  D.  by  special  name, 
of  which  at  that  time  1  am  not  seised,  and  after  I 
purchase  it,  except  I  make  some  new  publication  of 
my  will,  this  devise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  be> 
cause  that  my  death,  which  is  the  consummation  of 
my  will,  is  the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and 
therefore  no  such  new  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  grant  unto  1.  S.  authority  by  my  deed 
to  demise  for  years  the  land  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised;  and  after  I  pnr^ 
chase  lands,  and  1.  S.  my  attorney  doth  demise 
them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the  demise  of 
my  attorney  ia  a  new  act,  and  all  one  with  a  demise 
by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after 
covenant  with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of 
money  which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and  this 
deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six  months,  yet 
nothing  passeth,  because  the  enrolment  is  no  new 
act,  but.a  perfective  ceremony  of  the  first  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale ;  and  the  law  is  more  strong  in 
that  ease,  becanse  of  the  vehement  relation  which  the 
tnrolment  hath  to  the  time  of  the  bai^in  and  sale, 
At  what  time  he  had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 
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So  if  two  joint-tenuits  be,  and  one 
8  Ed.  &  Br.        jjj^jjj  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrohnent  his  companion  dieth, 
nothing  passeth  of  the  noiely  accmed  luito  him  by 

SOTTiTOr. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  eriminatihus  st^fficit  generatis  malitia  intentionis 
cum  facto  parts  gradut. 

AH  crimes  have  their  cmwepticni  in  a  corrupt  in- 
tent, and  have  their  CMisammation  and  itraing  in 
some  particular  &ct|  which  though  it  be  not  ^e 
fact  at  the  which  the  intention  of  the  malefiiotor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of  the 
error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a  natnre. 
18  Elii.  San-  Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
den  case,  PL  laid  in  a  place  to  impoison  I.  8,  and  I. 
com.  474.  Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this 

IB  murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  individuo  was  not  against  I.  D. 

So  if  a  thief  find  a  door  open,  and 
^'ii^S^  come  in  by  night  and  rob  an  house,  and 
be  taken  with  the  mainour,  and  break- 
eth  a  door  to  escape,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the  break- 
ing of  the  door  was  without  any  felonious  mtent, 
but  it  is  one  entire  act 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 
intent  at  I.  S.  and  die  piece  Inreak  and  striketh  into 
the  eye  of  him  that  dischargcth  i^  and  killedi  him, 
be  is  filo  de  se,  and  yet  his  iiatention  was  not  to  hurt 
himself:  for  felmia  da  se  and  murder  are  erimina 
pari*  gradut.  For  if  a  man  persuade  another  to 
kill  himself,  and  be  present  when  he  doth  he  is 
a  murderer. 

But  query,  if  I.  S.  lay  impmsoned 
islls!^'    ''^^^  other  stranger  his  enemy, 

and  his  father  or  master  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimm  pttrui  gradut  9 

REGULA  XVr. 

Mandata  lieita  aecipiunt  strictam  interpretationem^ 
ted  iUieita  latam  et  tztensivem. 

In  the  committing  of  lawful  author!^  to  another, 
a  man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorised  do  transgress  his  antho. 
rity,  though  it  be  hut  in  circumstance  exinressed,  it 
shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  mover  to  another 
to  commit  sn  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall  not  excuse 
himself  by  circumstanoes  not  pursued. 

10  H.  7, 19. 15,  Therefore  if  1  make  a  letter  of  at 
i«  IS  El.  Dy.  tomey  to  I.  S.  to  deliver  livery  and 

seisin  in  the  capital  messuage,  and  he 
doth  it  in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between 
the  hours  of  two  or  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  at 
before ;  or  if  I  make  the  charter  of  feoffment  to  I. 
D.  and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  delivered 
16  EL  Dv  337      '*  ^*  attorney  deliver  it  to 

11  ra.  Dy^m  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  act  of  the 
a8U.&D.88.  ,tto„ey.  as  to  exeeute  the  estate,  is 
void  I  bat  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  mean 


<mly  to  enfeoff^  and  ny  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  &»■  it  is  a  lirexy  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  eommand  I.  S.  to 
rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  Gads- 
hill  i  or  to  rob  him  such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  the 
next  day ;  or  to  kill  I.  D.  and  he  doth  it  not  himself 
but  proGureth  I.  B.  to  do  it ;  or  to  kill  him  by  pen* 
son,  and  he  killeth  him  by  violeBee ;  in  all  these 
cases,  although  the  feet  be  not  pei^oimed  in  ciiv 
cumstanc^  yet  he  ia  aeeetsaiy  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  L  S.  and  he  kill  1.  D.  mis- 
taking him  for  I.  S.  then  the  acts  are  distant  in  waSy 
stance,  and  he  ia  not  aeeessuy. 

And  be  it  that  the  acts  be  of  a  difiering  degree 
and  yet  of  a  kind : 

As  if  one  bids  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  a  thing 
out  of  a  house,  and  predsely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
some  time  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house ;  yet 
he  is  accessary  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  ac^  but  he  must  at  his 
peril  take  heed  how  he  put  himself  into  another 
man's  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  to  rob  I.  S.  as 
he  goeth  to  Storbridge-feir,  and  he  rob  J^oiM.4n 
him  in  his  hoose,  the  varianoe  seemeth 
to  be  (rf  substance^  and  he  is  not  acoessary. 

REGULA  XVII. 

De  fide  et  <0eio  judieiis  nm  reeipitur  queettio  :  ted 
de  leieniia,  sirs  tit  error  jurit  tive  facti. 

The  law  doth  so  mnch  respect  the  certainty  of 
judgments,  and  the  credit  and  authwity  of  judges^ 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilftil  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  foot. 

And  therefore  if  I  will  assign  Ibr  F.R  br.idti. 
error,  that  wha«as  the  verdict  passed 
tor  me,  the  court  recdved  it  contrary,  and  ao  gave 
judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  win  allege  fiw  enor,  that 
whereas  L  S.  oIRsmA  to  plead  a  snffi- 
eient  bar,  the  eoort  refiised  i^  and  drove 
me  from  it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the  ^  h.  Qy 
court  doth  determine  of  the  verity  of 
the  matter  in  fact ;  so  that  it  is  rather  in  point  of 
trial  than  in  p<Mnt  of  judgment,  whether  it  ahall  be 
examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought,  ,  ^ 
and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the  tt  Am.  m.  u 
chirurgeons,  do  judge  it  to  be  a  maim,  **  ^ 
whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 
error :  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of 
the  common  i^eas  bring  an  assise  of 
his  office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same 
office  in  certain^,  and  issue  to  be  tak«i  upon 
these  fbes,  this  iame  ahaU  be  tried  by  the  judges  by 
way  of  examination,  and  if  they  determine  it  tar 
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the  ^aiMifr,  and  he  have  judgment  to 
siur.^^m.  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the 

defendant  can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of 
thli  jndgnent,  though  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  wmnan  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 

I  EL  ^yhj.  tenant  plead  her  hatband  was 
«!  Am.?      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  prooffl  and 

not  1^  jury,  and  open  judgment  given 
m  either  side  no  error  lies. 

3»Am9.5&i      So  if  nul  tiel  record  be  pleaded, 
*•  *       which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection 
of  the  reeord,  and  judgment  be  thereupon  given,  no 
error  lies. 

9  H.  7. 9.  So  if  in  an  assize  the  tenant  saith,  he 
ID  H.  6.  &3.  It  counte  de  Dale,  et  nient  nosme 
cDuQte,''  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 
records  of  the  chancery,  bod  upon  judgment  given 
DO  error  lieth. 

u  Aaa.  id.  S4.  So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and 
IS  Ed.  4.  *  read  well  and  distinctly,  and  the  court 
who  is  judge  thereof  do  put  him  from  his  clergy/ 
wnmgfulfy,  enor  shall  never  be  brought  upon  the 
attainder. 

«  Am.  a  F.  N.     So  if  upon  judgment  pvea  npon  eon- 
^■si-      fession  or  defoult,  and  the  conrt  do 
asKSs  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring  a 
writ  of  error,  though  the  damages  be  outrageous. 
SI  R  7  33.  seems  in  the  case  of  maim, 

33  Am.  90.  >i>d  some  of  the  other  cases,  that  the 
court  may  dismiss  themKlves  of  dts- 
eiusing  the  matter  by  exHmination,  and  put  it  to  a 
jury,  and  (hen  the  party  grieved  shall  have  his 
ittaint;  and  therefore  that  the  court  that  doth 
deprive  a  man  of  his  action,  should  be  subject  to  an 
acti<Ri ;  but  that  notwithstanding  the  law  will  not 
have,  as  it  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges 
called  in  qnestlMi  in  the  point  of  their  office  when 
they  undertake  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the 
true  reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
41  An.  99     should  be,  because  trial'  by  the  court 

II  H.  4.  41.  should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  cer- 
H.  8.  ST.  tifioate,  as  1^  Ae  bishop  in  case  of  bas- 
tard, or  by  the  marshal  of  the  lung,  &c.  the  cases 
ne  nothing  hke ;  for  the  reason  of  those  cases  of 
eertifieate  is,  because  if  the  court  should  not  give 
ereditto  the  certificate,  but  should  re-examine  it, 
they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write  again  to  the 
same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord  marshal,  which 
were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
they  would  differ  from  their  own  former  certificate; 
whereas  in  these  other  eases  of  error  the  matter  is 
drawn  before  a  superior  court,  to  re-ezamine  the 
errors  of  an  inferior  court :  and  thereftwe  the  true 
reason  is,  as  was  said,  that  to  examine  again  that 
which  the  court  had  tried  wese  in  substance  to 
attaint  the  court 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  errors,  that 
OTor  in  law  is  ever  of  aneh  matten  as  do  apppear 
1900  recwdi  and  error  in  foct  is  ever  of  such  matters 
as  are  not  crossed  hy  the  record;  as  to  allege  the 
death  of  the  tenant  at  the  time  trf  die  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  the  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  any  infant  levies  a  fine, 


P.  N.  Br.  SI. 


it  appeareth  not  upon  the  record  of  the 
3  o  a 


fine  that  he  is  an  infcnt^  therefore  it  is  an  error  in 
fact,  and  shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during 
nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  inlknt,  and  the  court  by 
inspecHon  and  examination  do  affirm  the  fine,  the 
infant,  though  it  be  during  his  in&ney,  shall  never 
bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament  npon  this  judg- 
ment; not  but  that  error  lies  after  error,  3  r  3^3^  p 
but  because  it  doth  not  appear  upon  n.bV.  21. ' 
the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age,  *  ^d.  4. 3. 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  And  therefore 
if  a  man  will  assign  for  error  that  fact,  that  whereas 
the  judges  gave  judgment  for  him,  the  clerks 
entered  it  in  the  roll  against  him,  this  error  shall 
not  be  allowed ;  and  yet  i  t  doth  not  touch  the  judges 
but  the  clerics :  but  the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error^ 
it  is  an  error  in  foct;  and  you  shall  never  allege 
an  error  in  &ct  contrary  to  the  record. 

RE6ULA  XVIII. 

PertonsL  eoHjuncta  lequiparatur  interette  preprio. 

The  hiw  hath  this  respect  of  nature  and  etrnjone- 
tfon  of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth  and 
raatcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  considention  of 
profit  and  interest :  yea,  and  in  some  cases  allow- 
eth  of  it  more  strongly. 


Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 


T  et  8  mil. 


sideratton  of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  an 
use  is  well  raised  by  his  covenant  without  transmu- 
tation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  con- 
sideration  of  blood  is  naught  to  ground  a  personal 
cnotract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son,  that 
in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him  snch 
a  sum  of  money,  this  is  nudum  pactum,  and  no  ««• 
sttD^stf  lieth  npon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to  an  action, 
there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit;  but  the  use 
the  law  raiseth  without  snit  or  action ;  and  besides, 
the  law  doth  match  real  considerations  with  real 
agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  fo^^^a.  14 
me,  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  main-  "^-  "i^H^- 
tain  as  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  %  sSR&st! 
interest,  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee;  so  if 
my  brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew  or  cousin, 
yet  it  is  at  my  election  to  maintain  the  cause  of  my 
nephew  or  cousin,  (hough  the  advene  party  be 
nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 

So  in  challenges  of  juries,  challenge  22  H.e.  & 
of  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  may  be  conveyed 
in  certainty,  whether  it  be  ^  the  half  or  whole 
blood. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will  _ 
imprison  or  hurt  in  bo^  my  father,  or  35 
my  child,  except  I  make  unto  him  an 
obligation,  I  shall  avoid  thia  duresse,  h.  &  so. '  u 
as  well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  ^ 
mine  own  person:  and  yet  if  a  man 
menace  me,  by  the  taking  away  or  destruction  of  my 
goods,  this  is  no  good  duresse  to  plead,  and  the  rea- 
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son  is,  becauee  the  law  can  make  me  no  reparation 
of  that  loss,  and  so  can  it  not  of  tbe  other. 
avA.  7  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 
A».l4.*pCTl?  twenty-one,  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
4.  b.  cap.  u.  his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good, 
and  shall  not  be  avcnded  by  infancy  no  more  than  if 
he  had  contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 

REGULA  XIX. 

Non  iagaedit  elautula  dert^aioria,  quo  mintu  ab  ea- 
dem  pettstate  res  digsotvantur,  d  quibtu  eotutitu- 
un/ur. 

Acts  which  are  in  their  nature  revocable  cannot 
by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  and  perpetuated ;  yet 
men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  themselves 
from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which  they  have 
set  down,  whereof  the  one  is  clausula  derogatoria, 
the  other  interposilio  juramenti,  whereof  the  former 
is  only  pertinent  to  the  present  purpose. 

This  clausula  derogatoria  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  elaumla  non  obstante,  and  is  of 
two  sorts,  de  pr<Btertio,  et  ds  future,  the  one  weak- 
ening and  diaaminlling  any  matter  past  to  the  con* 
trary*  the  other  any  matter  to  come ;  and  this  lauer 
!■  that  only  whereof  we  speak. 

This  clausula  d*  non  obstante  de  futuro,  the  law 
jodgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is  alter- 
ation or  repentance. 

And  therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
that  if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare 
any  new  wiH,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses*  that 
SHch  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  utterly 
void  I  and  by  these  pments  I  do  declare  the  same, 
not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will  to  stand, 
any  stich  pretended  will  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing] yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or  uiy  the 
like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although  it  do  re- 
strain the  revocation  but  in  circumstance  and  not  al- 
t<^ther,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to  fortify  the 
former  will  against  tbe  second ;  but  I  may  by  pa- 
role without  writing  repeal  the  same  will  and  make 
a  new  one. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no 
7?  ^  Ed!"!!  sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above 
cap.  9.  a  H.  7.  a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void;  and  if 
there  be  any  clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in 
such  patent  to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that 
such  clause  also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  pa- 
tent of  the  sheriff's  office  made  hy  the  king  for  tenn 
of  life,  with  a  non  obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  con- 
trary to  such  statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude 
non  obstarUes :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an 
inseparable  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense 
vrith  politic  statutes,  and  of  that  kind;  and  then  the 
derogatory  clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  wherein  there 
is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  king,  by  authority  of  parliament,  during  the 


space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and  determine  the 
same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and  the  same  act 
may  be  repeated  within  the  seven  years ;  and  yet 
if  the  parliament  should  enact  in  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  lex  regia^  that  there  should  be  no  more  paiv 
liaments  held,  but  that  the  king  should  have  the 
authority  of  the  parliament;  this  act  were  good  in 
law,  "  quia  potestas  suprema  seipsum  disscdvere  po- 
test, ligare  non  potest : "  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  save 
him  alive,  and  to  restrain  him  from  breathing  or 
feeling ;  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  parliament  to  ex- 
tinguish or  transfer  their  own  authority,  but  not, 
whilst  the  authority  remains  entire,  to  restrain  the 
functions  and  exercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  waa  a 
statute  made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the  minority 
of  kings,  reckoning  the  same  under  the  years  of 
twenty-four,  might  be  annulled  and  revoked  by  their 
letters  patent  when  they  came  to  the  ' 
same  years ;  but  this  aet  in  the  first  of 
K.  Ed.  VI.  who  was  then  between  the  yeara  of  ten 
and  eleven,  cap.  II,  was  repealed,  and  anew  law- 
surrogate  in  place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reawn- 
able  liberty  is  given ;  and  wherein,  though  other 
laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the  prorision 
of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form  prescribed, 
yet  that  very  law  of  revocation,  toge-  ^  ^ 
ther  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable 
and  perpetual,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
and  repugnancy  between  these  tvo  laws  j  for  if  the 
former  stands,  which  maketh  all  later  law*  daring 
the  minority  of  kings  revocable  without  exception 
of  any  law  whatsoever,  then  that  veiy  law  of  repeal 
is  concluded  in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made 
revocable :  on  the  other  side,  that  law  making-  no 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law,  thfmgh 
itself  were  made  during  minority,  which  was  the 
very  case  of  the  fbrmer  law  In  the  new  provision 
which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise  exception,  that  the 
law  of  repeal  shall  not  be  repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  impetti- 
nency  of  it  was  void  "  ab  initio  et  ipso  fecto"  with- 
out repeal,  ai  if  a  law  were  made,  that  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and  the 
same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years,  if 
the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  norepeal  coald 
be  made  thereof  within  that  time  t  for  the  law  of 
repeal  were  a  new  law,  and  that  were  disabled  by 
the  former  law ;  therefore  it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the 
rule  ht^ds,  perpetoa  lex  est,  nullam  legem  hamii- 
nam  ae  positivam  perpetuam  esse ;  et  clausula  qov 
ahrogfttionera  excludtt  initio  non  valet." 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  re«. 
sonable  as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and  say 
that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable  any 
later  act,  except  yon  revoke  the  same  clause  before 
you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposition  or 
declaration ;  for  they  say  that  "  clausula  deroga- 
toria ad  alias  sequentes  voluntates  postta  in  testa- 
mento,  viz.  si  testator  dicat  quod  si  contigerit  eum 
faccre  altud  testameotom  non  vult  illnd  valere, 
operatnr  quod  seqoens  dispositio  ab  ilia  clausula 
regiilctor,  et  pet  conaeqnens  qoed  seqnens  dispoaitio 
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ducatar  sine  volantate,  et  lie  quod  non  sit  attenden- 
dum."  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
mnde,  and  after  a  later  will,  the  reason  why,  with- 
out an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnancy 
betwett  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatoiy  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  Mieh  repugnancy :  becaose 
it  aeemeth  the  testator  had  a  puipoae  at  the  making 
of  the  first  will  to  make  some  show  of  a  new  will, 
whieb  nevertheleBB  hia  intentini  was  should  not  take 
place:  but  this  was  answered  before;  for  if  that 
elatutf  were  allowed  to  be  good  until  a  revocation, 
then  could  no  revocation  at  all  be  made,  and  there- 
fore it  must  needs  be  void  by  operation  of  law  at 
first.    Thos  much  of  elauMula  dtrogataritu 

REGULA  XX. 

Aotus  meeptus,  eujut  per/ectio  pendet  ex  volunttUe 
partiuMr  rtvoeari  potest  t  si  autem  pendet  ex 
voluntate  tertiee  persotM,  vet  ex  contingently  revo- 
can  non  potest. 

In  acta  which  are  fully  executed  and  consammate, 
the  law  makes  diis  difierence,  diat  if  the  first  parties 
have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  person,  or  of  a 
eootingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to  their  acts,  then 
they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own  reach  and  liberty  t 
and  therefore  there  ia  no  reastm  Uaey  should  revoke 
Aiem:  bat  if  the  consummation  depend  upon  the 
•ame  consent,  which  was  the  inception,  then  the  law 
accounteth  it  in  vain  to  restrain  them  from  revoking 
of  it;  for  as  they  may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and 
non  feisance,  at  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort 
or  circumstance,  so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dis- 
•olve  it  by  an  express  consent  before  that  time,  or 
without  tlwt  circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by 
UR^il^M.  deed,  or  without  deed^  and  neither 
enter,  this  may  make  a  revocation  or 
dissolution  of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent, 
•o  it  be  by  deed,  bat  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as 
the  making  of  an  exchai^  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  ia  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  ia  a  ceremony 
notorions  in  the  nature  of  livery ;  but  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth  that 
which  is  hut  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he 
lay  me  into  my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine 
before  Mich,  that  I  will  bring  to  his  gamer  twenty 
quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas,  before  either  of 
these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dissolve  the 
contract ;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a  perfec- 
tion given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the  one  side, 
and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed  or  parole, 
but  never  dissolve  the  contract;  for  there  is  a  difier- 
ence between  dissolving  the  contract,  8nd.releaBe  or 
•uirender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as  if  lessee  for 
twen^  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years,  and  after 
he  take  a  new  leaae  for  five  years,  he  is  in  only  of 
hia  lease  for  five  years,  and  yet  Uiis  cannot  inure  by 
way  of  surrender :  for  a  petty  lease  derived  out  of  a 
greater  cannot  be  surrendered  back  again,  but  it  in- 
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ureth  only  by  dissolution  of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of 
land  is  but  a  contract  executory  from  time  to  time 
of  the  profits  of  the  land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell 
his  com  or  his  tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for 
divers  future  years. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression  :  oo  the  other 
side,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a  price 
as  I.  S.  shall  name  ;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to  name, 
the  contract  is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot  dis- 
charge it,  because  they  }iave  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  third  person  to  perfect 

So  if  I  grant  my  reversion,  though  j,  n  7 
this  be  an  imperfect  act  before  attum-  s      F.  at- 
menl ;  yet  becaose  the  attornment  is  the  * 
act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable,  but 
by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by  levying  a 
fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or  the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop,     ^  ^ 
now  can  I  not  revoke  this  represent-  q.  imp.  iss. 
ation,  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  my-  ^^i'^^ 
self,  that  is,  in  the  bishop,  by  admia- 
•ion,  to  perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  14  g^.  4.9. 
nominations  and  elections;  as  if  I  en- 
feoff I,  S.  upon  condition  to  enfeoff  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  B. 
yet  before  the  fe<rflment,  and  within  the  year,  I.  D. 
may  coontermand  hia  nominatiuif  and  name  a^^in* 
because  no  interest  paaseth  oat  of  him.  But  if  I 
enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  lucfa  a  one  aa  I.  D.  shall 
name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name  I.  B.  it  is 
not  revocable,  becaose  the  use  paaseth  presently  by 
operation  of  law. 

So  injudicial  acts  the  rale  of  the  civil  law  holdeth, 
"  sententia  interlocutoria  revocari  potest,  definitiva 
non  potest that  is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked, 
but  a  judgment  cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
there  is  a  title  of  execution  or  of  bar  given  presently 
unto  the  party  upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of 
the  judge  to  revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

Clausula  vel  ditpositio  inutilis  per  prasumptionem 
vet  eautam  remotamt  ex  pott  /acta  non  fuUitur. 

'  "  Clausula  vel  dispgsitio  inuti^s"  are  said,  wheo 
the  act  or  the  worda  do  work  or  express  no  more 

than  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ;  and 
therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  Uiat  and  no 
more,  which  the  conceit  of  the  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and  is 
not  supported  and  made  of  substance  either  by  a 
foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  re^rd 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
or  matter  emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce 
an  operation  of  those  idle  words  or  acts. 

And  therefore  if  a  man  devise  land  h 
at  this  day  to  his  son  and  heir,  this  is   Geord.  in. 
a  v<dd  devise,  because  the  disposition 
of  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  Uie  heir 
by  descent ;  and  yet  if  it  be  knightfa  service  land, 
and  the  heir  within  age,  if  he  t^e  by  the  devise, 
he  shall  have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own 
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UK,  and  the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  bat  of  the 
third }  bat  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 

SB  H.  a  Dy  42.  devise  is  good, 

because  he  doth  alter  the  disposition 
of  the  law ;  for  by  the  law  they  shoald  take  in 
coparcenary,  but  by  die  devise  they  ahaU  take 
jointly ;  and  this  is  not  any  fordgn  odl^eral  purpose, 
bat  in  point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feofiment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of  special 
limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth  the  an- 
cient use  to  the  feofier  and  his  heirs ;  and  yet  if  the 
words  might  stand,  then  should  it  be  authority  by 
his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses,  and  then  though 
it  were  knight's  service  land,  he  might  dispose  the 
whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  to  the 
use  of  the  will  and  testament  of  a  stranger,  there 
the  stranger  may  declare  an  use  of  the  whole  by  his 
will,  notwithstanding  it  be  knights  service  land; 
bnt  the  reason  of  the  principal  case  is,  because 
uses  before  the  statute  of  37  were  to  have  been  dis- 
poaed  by  will,  and  therefore  before  that  statute  an 
use  limited  in  the  fwm  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivol- 
ous limitation,  in  regard  that  the  old  use  which  the 
law  reserved  was  deriseable ;  and  the 
AEdlf  statute  of  37  altereth  not  the  law,  as 
to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  any  use, 
and  therefore  after  that  statute,  and  before  the 
statute  of  wills,  when  no  lands  could  have  been  de- 
vised, yet  it  was  a  void  limitation  as  befoKi  and  so 
continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my 
last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  any  estate 
tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  my  death,  and 
after,  such  estate  declared  shall  expire,  or  in  de&ult 
of  such  declaration  then  to  the  use  of 
<  Edl  I I-  ^-  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limit- 

ation ;  and  I  may  by  my  will  declare 
an  nse  of  the  wh(de  land  to  a  stranger,  thoogh  it  be 
held  in  knight^s  service,  and  yet  I  have  an  estate 
in  fee-simple  by  virtue  of  the  cdd  use  daring  lifie. 
asH-aoaB.  So  if  I  make  a  feoffinent  in  fee  to 
mi.a  aDf.  the  use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void 
7  EL  »T.  Dy.  Unjitatioo,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the 
law  doth  take  place :  and  yet  if  the  Umitation  should 
be  good  the  heir  should  come  in  by  way  of  purchase, 
who  otherwise  cometfa  in  by  descent ;  but  this  is  but 
a  circumstance  which  the  law  respecteth  not,  as 
waa  proved  before. 

10  El  m  Dy  '  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to 

the  use  of  my  right  heirs,  and  the  right 
heirs  of  I.  S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void  for 
a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heira  when  they  come 
in  being  shall  take  joint  pnrchaae;  and  he  to 
2  Ed.  a  39.  whom  the  first  falteth  shall  taka  the 
an  E^.  3.  Fib.  whde,  subject  nevertheless  to  his  com- 
panion's  title,  so  it  have  not  descended 
from  the  first  heir  to  die  heir  of  the  heir:  for  a 
man  cannot  be  johit-tenant  claiming  by  purchase, 
and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be  several 
titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  his  mother 
make  a  feofiment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself  and 


his  heirs,  this  use,  though  e^rease^  4  K.  ui.  il 
shall  not  go  to  him  and  the  heiia  on 
the  part  of  his  father  as  a  new  purehaae,  do  more 
than  it  should  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoflinnjt 
in  fee  nakedly  without  ctmnderation,  for  the  intend- 
ment is  remote.  Bnt  if  baron  and  feme  ,4 1] 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  btowm. 
lands,  and  express  an  use  to  the  husband  g^fi,*^^ 
and  wife  and  their  heirs :  this  limitatimi 
shall  give  a  joint  estate  by  enlierties  to  diem  both, 
because  the  intendment  of  law  would  have  conveyed 
the  use  to  the  feme  alone.  And  thus  much  touching 
foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  pott  facto,  if  a  lease  for  life  be 
made  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  ibef 
after  make  partition :  now  these  words  ^  ^ 
[and  to  the  survivor  of  them]  should  put  is.  1  na 

^  J.        ^.        46.  PL7.DJ. 

seem  to  carry  purpose  as  a  limitation, 
that  either  of  them  shoald  be  stated  in  his  part  for 
both  their  lives  severally ;  but  yet  the  law  at  the 
first  construeth  the  words  but  words  of  dilating  to 
describe  a  joint  estate ;  bnt  if  one  of  them  die  after 
partition,  there  shall  be  no  oeenpant,  bat  hia  part 
shall  revert. 

80  if  a  man  grant  a  rent.charge  out  of  ten  aeie^ 
and  grant  farther  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue  out 
of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and  after^ 
wards  the  grantee  purehase  an  acre  :  now  this 
clause  shall  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold  the  whole 
rent ;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  tirat  accepteth 
of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explanation,  ud 
then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is  extinct. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  con- 
dition, that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without  xj^U-sT 
issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  withoet 
issue :  now  this  condition  should  aeem  material  t» 
give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it  did  at  tbe 
first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the  limitation  in 
law,  it  w(»rketh  nothing  upon  this  matter  emergent 
afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  lands  held  k 
knighf  B  service  with  an  express  reservatiai  of  the 
same  service,  whereby  the  land  is  held  ^j^^  pm 
over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  ia 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  die 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor  and 
donee  shall  be  in  the  socage,  not  in  knights  aerviee, 
because  the  first  reservation  was  according  to  the 
ovelty  of  service,  which  waa  no  mwe  than  the  lav 
would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands  heH 
in  socage  with  a  reservation  cl  knights  service 
tenure,  and  with  warranty,  Uien,  because  the  intend- 
ment of  law  is  altered^  the  new  land  shall  be  held 
by  the  same  service  the  lost  land  was,  without  any 
regard  at- all  to  the  tenure  paramounti  and  Am 
much  of  matter  ex  pott  facto. 

This  rule  feileth  where  that  the  law  saith  as 
much  as  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  or  con- 
veyance, as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets  for 
twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  kngt  this  limitation  pf 
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h»  lire  ao  long]  is  no  more  than  the  law  s^tfa*  bnt 
it  doth  not  a]^ar  upon  the  aame  coDveyance  or  act, 
that  thi«  Hmitation  ia  nug^ory,  bat  it  is  foreign 
matter  in  mpeet  of  the  tnith  of  the  state  whence 
the  lease  is  derived:  and  therefore  if  lessee  for  life 
make  a  leiAnent  in  fee^  yet  the  atate  of  the  lessee 
for  years  is  not  enlarged  against  the  foofiee  t  other- 
wise had  it  been  if  sneh  limitation  had  not  been,  but 
that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 
16  H.  7  4.  tenant  after  possitHlity  make  a 

KsUcM^  lease  for  years,  and  the  donor  confirms 
l^a&Piu.  pL  to  the  lessee  to  hold  withoot  impeach- 
ment of  waste  doring  the  life  of  tenant 
in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith  i  but  the 
priTilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  foreign  matter, 
as  to  the  lease  and  confirmatirai ;  and  therefore  if 
tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender,  yet  the  lessee 
shall  hc^d  dispunishable  of  wute ;  otherwise  had  it 
been  if  no  such  e(mfirmati(Hi  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendctb,  and  which  the 
party  cxpressedi,  and  not  <mly  like  or  resemUing, 

9SliLaFltx.T.  '"^^  **  <ta>ul  both  together: 
MB.  L  Voveh:  for  if  I  let  land  fbr  life  rendering  rent, 
and  by  my  deed  warrant  the  same  land, 
this  wamn^  in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not 
the  same  thing,  hat  may  both  stand  together. 

There  renuineth  yet  a  great  question  upon  this 
role. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses  are 
thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon  igno- 
ranee  of  the  law,  and  bm  eemsuetuditu  cltricorumf 
npcm  observing  of  a  comnwm  fwrm,  and  not  upon 
purpose  or  meaning,  and  therefore  whedier  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  emtrol  the 
intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  preeiae  nor  express 
woids  will  Gomrol  this  intendinent  of  law;  bnt  as 
Uie  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say  that 
whieh  the  law  saiflij  and  so  are  thought  to  be 
against  the  law :  and  therefore  if  I  devise  my  land 
being  knight^s  sendee  tenure  to  my  heir,  and  express 
my  intention  to  be,  that  the  one  part  should  descend 
to  him  as  the  third  part  appointed  by  the  statute, 
and  the  other  he  shall  take  by  devise  to  his  own 
use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for  the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by 
descent  of  the  whole,  and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by 
devise,  which  is  against  the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say  upon  condi- 
tion, that  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  and  after  die 
without  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ; 
this  is  a  good  elause  to  make  a  condition,  because 
it  is  but  in  one  case  and  doth  not  cross  the  law 
generally :  for  if  the  tenant  in  tail  in  that  ease  be 
disseised,  and  a  descent  east,  and  die  without  issue, 
I  that  am  tha  donor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if  toiant 
in  tafl  diseontimie,  m  suffer  a  descent,  or  do  any 
other  act  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death  without 

*  Semble  clarement  le  lev  d'estre  contrary  is  ambideux 
csMi,  car  lou  est  nns  fait,  est  livery  aolement  de  cestui  in  le 
tin*  «t  lurr*  de  partic'  ten',  antremeat  lera  foifeitnre  de  ton 
Mttt*^  A  km  ett  per  hit,  la  livery  paiia  aolement  de  teuaal. 
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issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter :  now  this  is 
a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  repugnancy  tn 
law ;  as  if  I  would  overrule  that  where  the  law  saith 
1  am  put  to  my  action*  1  nevertheless  will  reserve  to 
myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

iVoR  videtur  etmtetuum  retinuitM  ti  quit  ex  prte- 
scripto  minimti*  atiquid  immutavit. 

Although  chtnee  and  election  be  a  badge  of  eon- 
sent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  duresse,  the 
law  will  not  construe  that  the  duresse  doth  deter- 
mine, if  the  par^  duressed  do  make  any  notion  or 
offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  40/.  and  I  tell  him  that  I  will 
not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a  bond  of  20/. 
the  law  shall  not  expound  this  bond  to  be  voluntary, 
but  shall  rather  make  construction  that  my  mind 
and  courage  is  not  to  enter  into  the  greater  bond  for 
any  menace,  and  yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsi<m 
notwithstanding  into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  eondderation  to  myself  aa 
if  I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of  40^  if 
you  vrill  deliver  me  that  piece  of  plate,  now  the 
duresse  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  moved 
from  the  duressor,  who  had  said  at  the  first.  You 
shall  take  this  piece  of  plate,  and  make  me  a  bond 
of  40/.  now  the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good, 
and  yet  Uie  btmd  ahall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

BE6ULA  XXIII. 

Lieita  bene  miteentur,  formula  niti  juris  obsief. 

The  law  giveth  that  fovour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  executed  several  anthcaities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without  this  ia 
one  good  entire  livery  drawn  firom  them  berth,  and 
doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  the  pardcnlar 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed ;  *  or  confirmatitm  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed }  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  w  rent 
by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 
lease,  and  warranted  the  statute  of  o__ 
32  H.  VIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  authority  whieh  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is,  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute,  that 
is,  f<»  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  adsed  of  lands  deviseable  by  enstimi 
and  of  other  huid  held  in  knight^s  service,  devise  all 
his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of  all  the  land  cq»- 

car  il  ad  le  frank-tenement,  vide  accordant  Sur  Co.  1.  1,  79. 
b.77.  aCom.  Plow.59.  a.m  2H.S.7.  13H.  7. 14.  18 
Ed.4.4.  a.87H.&   18  M.  16  et  17.  El  Dy.  m 
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tomaiy  by  the  common  law,  and  of  two  parts  of  the 
other  land  by  the  statotes. 

So  in  the  Star-chnmber  a  sentence  may  be  good, 
groanded  in  part  npon  the  authority  given  the  court 
by  the  statute  of  3  H.  Til.  and  in  part  upon  that 
ancient  authority  which  the  court  ha^  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  so  upon  several  commissions. 

But  if  there  be  any  form  which  \he  law  appoint- 
eth  to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the 
diTerntiea  of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

And  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them  alien 
her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the 
^^''^ei.  5'*'*^  sisters  cannot  join  in  a  writ  "  de  part' 
facienda,"  because  it  behoveth  the  feof- 
fee to  mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

KEGULA  XXIY. 

Prasentia  corporis  toUit  errorem  nominig,  et  Veri- 
tas Hominis  tollil  errorem  demonttrationis. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 
1.  Presence. 
3.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of  greatest 
digniQr,  the  name  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  de- 
monstration or  referenee  in  the  lowest,  and  always 
the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this ;  this  is  a 
good  gin,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a  wrong 
name :  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  delivered  him 
to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where  I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and  the 
ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a  good 
gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  bad  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without  the 
deliveiy  of  the  thing  itself  I  had  given  the  ring  with 
the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but  only  one  with 
a  diamond  which  I  meant,  yet  it  would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general  words, 
all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed  unto  me  by 
letters  patents  dated  10  May,  unto  this  present  in- 
denture annexed,  and  the  patent  annexed  have  date 
10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved  that  that  was  the  true 
patent  annexed,  the  presence  of  the  patent  maketh  the 
error  of  (he  date  recited  notmaterial;  yetif  no  patent 
had  been  annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other 
certainty  given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  mis-recited,  although  Ihadnoother 
patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing  would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there  is 
not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation,  which 
is  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet  more  worthy 
than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  tender 
onto  him  no  other  marriage,  than  the  gentlewoman 
whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that  picture  hath 
about  it  atatit  tute  anno  16,  and  the  gentlewoman 
is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  nevertheless  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  picture  was  made  for  that  gentle- 
woman, I  may,  notwithstanding  this  mistaking,  ten- 
der her  well  enough. 


So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land,  ao- 
cording  to  n  plot  intended  between  us,  and  after  I 
grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  a  way  aceofding  l« 
the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table  is  annend  to 
these  presents,  and  there  be  some  special  variaace 
between  the  table  and  the  original  plot,  yet  tfait 
representation  shall  be  certainly  sufficient  to  lead 
unto  the  first  plot ;  and  you  shall  ban  the  way  in 
fee  nererthelesa,  aeeording  to  the  first  plot,  and  sot 
according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the  land 
which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  letten 
patents,  "  qoarum  tenor  sequifur  in  h«c  verba,"  etc. 
and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  and  vari- 
ance from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be  in  s 
point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this  wh(4e 
patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true  pateat, 
and  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this  variance. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rote,  touching  the 
name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining  thereof 
it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in  demonstntioB 
or  addition ;  as  first  in  lands,  the  greatest  certaitfjr 
is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name  pr^>«r,  as  **  the 
manor  of  Dale,  Grandfield,"  &c  the  next  ia  eqod  to 
that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth  1^  bounds  and  shot- 
tals,  as  "  a  close  of  pasture  bounding  on  the  eait 
part  upon  Emsden-wood,  on  the  south  upon,"  ftc 
It  16  also  a  sufllcient  name  to  lay  the  general  bonod- 
ary,  that  is,  some  place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there 
be  no  other  land  to  pass  in  the  same  precinct,  u 
"  all  my  lands  in  Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dnnstan's 
parish,"  &c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  landi  by 
(he  atteudancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more  notori- 
ous, as  "  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging  to  nieh 
a  college  lying  upon  Thames  bank." 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denominaiice 
of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  local,  and  therefoe 
of  property  to  signif^  and  name  a  place :  but  those 
notes  thai  sound  only  in  demonstration  and  additin^ 
are  such  as  are  but  transitoy  and  accidental  to  die 
nature  of  the  place. 

As  "  modo  in  tenura  et  ocenpatione"  of  the  ^ 
prietaiy,  tenure  or  possession  is  but  a  thing  tnari- 
tory  in  respect  of  land ;  *'  Generatio  venit,  geneiitio 
mtgrat,  terra  autem  manet  in  sternum." 

So  likewise  matter  of  conveyance,  tide,  winitn- 
ment. 

As,  "qu»  perquisivide  1.  D.  quK  descendebant » 
I.  N.  patre  meo,"  or  "  in  prsdicta  indentura  dimis- 
sionis,"  or  in  pnedictisliteris  patentibns  specilicaf.' 

So  likewise,  "  continent'  per  ffistimationem  30 
ncraa,"  or  if  per  <BStimatimem  be  left  ont,  all  iaone, 
(or  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  measure  al- 
though it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but  <^niaa  sod 
observation  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale  in  ^ 
parish  of  Hnrst,  in  the  conn^  of  Southampton,  sad 
the  parish  likewise  extendeth  into  the  coon^  of 
Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale  lietb  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire ;  yet  because  the  parcel  is  es|N> 
cially  named,  the  fthity  of  the  additirai  hurteth  not 
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■ad  yet  Ait  additiMi  ii  fbond  in  nanu^  bat,  u  it  wu 
.  wid,  it  wu  leu  wmthjr  than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  **  tetiraientnni  meum,"  or  **  omnia 
tenements  mea,**  tot  the  oniTenal  and  indefinite  to 
tibis  purpoM  are  all  one,  "  in  paroehia  Sancti  Bn- 
tolphi  extra  Aldgate,"  where  the  verity  is  extra 
Bishopsgale,  in  tenwa  Guilielmi,  which  ii  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denotninaticKi  is  fiilse,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which  ia 
die  less  ;*  and  though  in  temura  GuHielmi,  which  is 
tme,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had  been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grant  "  tenementum  memn  quod  per- 
qoisivi  de  R.  C.  in  Dale,"  where  the  truth  was  T.  C. 
and  I  have  no  other  tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this 
grantitgooditbecansethatwhiehBoundeth  in  name, 
namely,  m  Dale^  is  true,  and  that  which  soundeth  in 
addition,  namely,  ^uod  per^inm\  ttc  is  only  folse. 

So  if  I  grant  "  prata  men  in  Dale  continentia  10 
aeras,"  and  they  emtain  indeed  twenty  acres,  the 
whole  twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  "  mane- 
rii  de  D.  in  pmdictis  Uteris  patentibus  specificat*," 
there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  ttie  grant  is  good 
enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sona, that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is  in 
certainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations  as 
are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  cootinnance,  as, 
son  of  SQch  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  husband  i  or  addi- 
tion of  office,  as  clerk  of  such  a  conrt,  &c  and  the 
third  are  actions  or  accidents,  which  sonnd  no  way 
in  appellation  or  name,  bat  only  in  circumstance, 
which  are  less  wwthy,  although  ^ey  may  have  aprp< 
per  partienlar  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

AJid  therefore  if  an  oUigatiw  be  made  to  /.  S. 
jUio  tt  hmreii  Q.  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastard, 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  "  Episcopo  none  Londinensi, 
qoi  me  erudivit  in  pueritia,"  this  it  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instructed  me. 

But  «  eonverto,  if  I  grant  land  to  "  I.  S.  filio  et 
heeredi  6.  S."  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
onto  G.  S.  but  his  name  isThomas,  this  is  a  void  grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good,  as  was  said,  to  the  bishop  of 
Lottdm,  and  not  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day  of 
the  week,  such  a  Saints  day  or  eve,  to-day,  to-mor- 
row ;  these  are  names  of  times. 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  1  was 
married;  these  are  but  cirenmatanees  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents'  day,  being 
the  day  ot  your  birth,  and  yon  were  not  bom  that 
day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

*  Senbluce  icy  le  graot  art  Mte  arnts  boo,  come  Ibit 
reMltt  per  cur*.  Co.  lib.afol.  la  a.  nd.  33  H.  8.  Dv.  SOi  b. 
13  El.  lb.  m  b.  et  Co.  lib.  2.  fo.  33.  a. 

t  Vide  ib.  qiuecoatiaria  est  lex,  car  ieyauxi  1«  primereeN 
lainiy  eet  ftuix 


There  rest  two  qoeations  of  difficulty  yet  npou 
this  rule ;  firs^  Of  tneh  things  whereof  men  take  not 
ao  much  note  at  that  they  i£all  lail  this  distinc- 
tion of  name  and  addition. 

As,  "  my  box  of  ivory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  With  the 
story  ofthe  nativity  and  passion :"  of  such  things  there 
can  be  no  name,  but  all  is  of  description,  and  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  these  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that  pre- 
cise truth  of  all  recited  circumstances  is  not  required. 

But  in  soch  things  "  ex  multttndine  signorum 
colligitur  identitas  vera,"  therefore  though  my  box 
were  not  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the 
story  of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I 
bad  no  other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are 
good ;  and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law 
doth  not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things 
as  have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  sneh  things  at  do  admit  the  dittine- 
tion  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes  fUl  ont  to 
be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or  addition. 

As,  "  prata  mea  juxta  commnnem  fossam  in  D." 
whereof  the  one  is  tme,  the  other  false ;  or  tene- 
mentum meum  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  quod  perqotsivi 
de  R.  C.  in  pradie^  indent*  specifiea^,"  whereof  one 
istnie,andtwoare  false;  or  two  are  tme,  and  one  false. 

So  "  ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Mercnrii  tertio 
die  Martii,"  whereof  the  one  is  tme,  the  other  felse. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rule,  "  ex  multitudine 
signorom,"  etc.  holdeth  not|  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  fslsi^  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  aU 
must  be  tme,  or  else  the  grant  ia  vtdd  i  vide  iiTen 
always  understood,  that  if  yon  can  re-  ^ 
eoneile  all  the  words,  and  make  no 
folsity  that  is  qnite  out  of  this  rule,  which  hath 
place  mly  where  there  is  a  direct  contraries  or 
falsi^  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in.tanura  I.  S. 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  demise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of  them 
ail  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have  other 
lands  in  D.  a'herein  some  of  them  fail,  this  grant 
will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for  there  these  are 
references  and  no  words  of  falsity  or  erroiTi  but  of 
limitation  and  restraint. 

REOULA  XXT. 

Ambiguitaa  verhoruta  latent  verificatione  tuppletur  t 
nam  quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum  verification* 
facti  toUitur, 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words,  the 
one  is  aaibiguitae  patent^  and  the  other  tatent. 
Patent  it  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguons  upon 
the  deed  or  iostrament :  tatm$  is  that  which  seemeth 

certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any  thing  that 
appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  but  there 
is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed  that  breed- 
eth  the  ambiguity. 

jimbiguitae  patens  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  speciality,  which  is  of  the 
higher  acconnt,  with  matter  of  averment,  which  is 
of  inferin-  aecoant  in  bw ;  for  that  were  to  make 
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all  deeds  faoDow,  and  sabfcct  to  nerments,  and  so 

in  effect,  that  to  pam  without  deed,  which  the  law 
appointeth  shall  not  paw  bat  hy  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  /.  If.  et  I.  S.  et 
hteredibus,  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
hein,  it  shall  not  be  anpplied  by  averment  to  whether 
of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance  should  be 
limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proTiao  in  this 
manner:  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any  of 
them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  usual  clauses  of 
perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  averred  upon  the  ambigui- 
ties of  the  reference  of  this  clanse,  that  intent  of 
the  devisOT  was,  that  the  mtreint  should  go  only  to 
him  in  the  remaiodor,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  t 
and  that  the  tenant  in  tail  in  posseasimi  was  meant 
to  be  at  large. 

Of  these  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it  holdeth 
generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by  matter 
within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed,  shall  be 
holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case  by  election, 
bnt  never  by  averment,  but  rather  shall  make  the 
deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  laiens,  then  otherwise  it 
is :  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and  his 
heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all;  bat  if 
the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manmra  both  of  South 
S.  and  North  S.  this  ambigui^  is  matter  in  fiust; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  holpen  by  avennent,  whether 
of  them  was  that  the  party  intended  ahonld  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  qnantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sate,  where  I 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my  deed 
or  no,  that  1  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres,  yet 
here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  granteei  which  ten 
he  will  take. 


And  the  reason  !s  idain,  for  the  presnmpdoa  sf 
the  law  is,  where  die  thing  ia  only  nominated  hj 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indifferent  intentions 
which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no  cause  to 
help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall  be  b<dpen 
by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed,  and  where  not;  for  if  I  re- 
cite. Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North  S. 
and  Sooth  S.  I  lease  unto  you  unum  ma»eritm  4* 
S.  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite. 
Whereas  1  have  two  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan's,  I 
lease  nnto  yon  unum  tenmentum,  there  it  is  an  elec- 
tion, not  averment  of  intention,  except  the  intent 
were  of  an  electim,  which  may  be  specially  avened. 

Another  sort  of  ambtguitoM  latatu  is  cfMnrelatnc 
unto  these :  Ear  this  amUgui^  spdten  of  befiwe,  is 
when  one  name  and  appellatioa  doth  denominale 
divers  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same  thing 
is  called  by  divers  names. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford, 
and  the  name  of  the  corporation  is  "  Ecdesia  Chiisti 
in  Universitate  Oxford,"  this  shall  be  holpen  by 
averment,  because  there  appears  no  ambiguity  in 
the  words :  for  this  variance  is  matter  in  feet,  bat 
the  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general  intrat 
includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands  vriA 
the  words:  bnt  so  it  is  not  in  variance,  and  there- 
fore the  avennent  most  be  of  matter,  that  do  oidnre 
quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  net 
to  say  that  the  intaition  of  the  parties  was,  that  the 
grant  should  be  to  Cbriat-Chiiieh  in  Uut  UniTenitr 
of  Oxford. 


THE 


USE  OF  THE  LAW; 

roB 

PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOOBS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

ACCOSDIMG  to  TBI 
PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OB  THIS  LAND. 


The  use  ot  the  use  of  the  law  consisteth  prin- 


wherein  it 
principally 
consiB 


I.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 
death  and  Tiolence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservatim  of  tiieir  good  names  from 
shame  and  in&my. 


For  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
rideth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear  of  ^'^^.^ 
another  may  take  his  oath  before  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  that  he  atandeth  in  fear  of  bis  life,  and 
the  justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  AcUon  ta^ 
another,  or  give  folse  scandalous  words  tciT,«& 
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(bat  may  touch  hia  ereditt  the  law  giveth  thereupon 

an  aetimi  of  the  caie  for  the  dander  of  hia  good 

name ;  and  an  action  of  hattciy,  or  an  appeal  of 

maim,  by  which  recompoiee  ihaU  be  reeorered,  to 

the  value  of  the  hart,  damagCt  or  danger. 

Appeal  of  tnur-     1^  ^7  man  kill  another  with  malice, 

der  to  the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  of 
thenotofUn.  -j  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

of  kin  that  it  heir,  in  default  of  a  wife ;  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  snffer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  land*  and  goods :  but  if  the  wife 
or  heir  will  not  tae,  or  be  compoanded  withal,  yet 
the  king  is  to  punish  the  offence  by  indictment  or 
presentment  of  a  lawful  inqaest  and  trial  of  the 
offender  before  competent  judges;  whereupon  being 
found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death,  and  to  lose  hii 
lands  and  goods. 

Man-siaugb-       1^  another  upon  a  sudden 

^.viiraafot^  qnarrel,  this  irnian^langhter,  for  which 
Boa^Bnd  the  offinider  must  die,  except  he  can 
wben  not  „^ .  mi ^  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he 
loae  his  goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence,  he 
shall  not  lose  his  life^  nor  his  lands,  but  he  must 
lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did  first  as- 
sault him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by  the  high- 
way side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then  he  shall 
loae  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfSeited,  bat  no 
lands. 

If  a  man  kill  another  by  misfortune, 
fgw^iqrioto.  3g  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 
or  easting  a  atone  orer  a  house,  or  the 
like,  this  is  loss  of  his  foods  and  chattels,  but  not  of 
hia  lands  nor  life. 

If  a  heme,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 
other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  Deodand,  and  usually  granted  and  allowed 
by  the  king  to  the  bishop  almoner,  as  gooda  are  of 
thooe  that  kill  themselves. 

The  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongue, 
towi».*MKl  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
^^!%^att7  felony )  for  which  the  offender  is  to  suf- 
fer death,  and  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
But  for  that  all  punishment  is  for  example's  sake, 
it  ia  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  offenders  are 
drawn  to  their  punishment ;  and  first  for  matter  of 
the  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England,  planted  here  the 
Conqueror,  were,  that  there  shoiild  be  offleers  of  two 
BfHrta  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  presenre  the 
peace: 

1.  Constabularii  pacis. 

2.  Conservatores  pacis. 

The  office  of  the  constable  was  to 
KiSSrtlbi.  the  parties  that  he  had  seen 

breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to 
break  the  peace,  or  was  truly  informed  \yy  others,  or 
hy  their  own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken 
the  peace;  which  persons  he  might  impristm  in  the 
•toek^  or  in  hit  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 


Deodsnd. 


required,  until  they  had  become  boonden  with  sure- 
ties to  keep  the  peace  i  which  oUigatkm  from 
thenceforth  was  to  he  aealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  die  use  of  the  king ;  and  that  the  con- 
stable was  to  send  to  the  king's  e«bequer  or  chan- 
cery, from  whence  process  should  be  awarded  to 
levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  brdcen. 

But  the  constables  could  not  arrest  any,  nor  make 
any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threatening  only, 
except  they  had  seen  them  breaking  the  peace,  or 
had  come  freshly  after  the  peace  was  broken.  Also, 
these  constables  should  keep  watch  about  the  town 
for  the  apprehension  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
night-walkers,  and  eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such 
like,  and  such  as  go  armed.  And  they  ought  like- 
wise to  raise  hue  and  cry  against  murderers,  man- 
slayers,  thieves,  and  rogues. 

Of  thia  office  of  constable  there  were      ^  con»ta- 
high  constaUei,  two  of  every  liundred;  bin  fof"everv 
petty  coostablea.  one  in  every  viUage:  g'SSiK' 
they  were  in  ancient  time  all  appointed  wr  evcir  vu. 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yeariy  in  hia 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Turn,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.    But  at  this  day  they  are 
appointed  either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable  in 
the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  Sheriff's  Turn  is  a  court  very 

ancient,  incident  to  his  office.    At  the  Ring's 
a    ^  .  J  1-    .L     n  Bench  first  lo- 

nnt  It  was  erected  by  the  Cmtqueror,  nituted,  and 

and  called  the  Kmg's  Bench,  appoint-  S^'**"*' 
ing  men  stndied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  exeente  justice,  as  substitutes  to  him,  in 
his  name,  which  mm  are  to  be  named  "  Justiciarii 
ad  plaeita  coram  r^  assignati  one  of  them  being 
capilalit  juttieiariug,  called  to  his  fellows,*  the  rest 
in  number  as  jriease^  the  king:  of  late  but  three 
Justieiarii  holden  1^  patent.  In  this  court  every 
man  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  to  take  his  onUi 
of  allegiance  to  the  king ;  if  he  were  bound,  then 
his  lord  to  answer  for  him.  In  this  court  the  con- 
stables were  appointed  and  sworn ;  breakers  of  the 
peace  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  the  par- 
ties beaten  or  hurt  recompensed  upon  complainte  of 
damages ;  all  appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery, 
decided ;  contempts  against  the  crown,  public  annoy- 
ances against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and 
all  other  matters  of  wrong  betwixt  party  and  party 
for  lands  and  goods. 

Bat  the  king  seeing  the  realm  ^w  court  of  Mai^ 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  shaisea  erect- 
that  this  one  court  could  not  despatch  rfsdtcHoi? 
all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  maiahal  ^ij^^J^u^ 
should  keep  a  court,  for  controversies  chief  tuund, 
arising  widiin  the  verge,  which  was 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 
court ;  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and  such 
like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only ;  never 
deahng  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  concerning  the 
crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any  pleas  of  lands. 

Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  farther  sherfir-sTun) 
ease,  having -divided  thia  kingd«n  into  '"^^SfJ'^ 
countiei,  a^  eonunitting  the  charge  of  ^ofEngZ 
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LikeHiaecaii.  direct  that  those  earls,  within  their 
iSfi^'Vi:  l^its,  thonld  look  to  the  matter  of  the 
kU-"  peace,  and  take  ehai^  of  the  emsta- 

bleu,  and  reform  public  annoyances,  and 
swear  die  people  to  the  erown,  and  take  pledges  of 
the  freemen  for  their  alliance ;  for  which  purpose 
the  county  did  once  every  year  keep  a  court,  called 
the  Sheriff's  Turn;  at  which  all  the  county,  except 
women,  clergy,  children  under  twelve,  and  aged 
above  sixty,  did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges 
for  allegiance.  And  the  court  was  called,  "  Curia 
TisuB  franci  plegii,"  a  view  of  the  [hedges  of  free- 
men ;  or  "  Tuma  comitatus." 

of  w*>ich  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
tlw county*  hy  occasion  of  great  assemblies,  much 
Murttoto       blood-shed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  mud- 

niea,  and  the  like  mischiefs,  which  are 
incident  to  the  congregations  of  people,  by  which 
the  king  was  moved  to  allow  a  oubdivisiMi  of  every 
county  into  hnndreda,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a 
court,  wherennto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should 
be  aasembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed  in 
that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  coont  or 
earl  appointed  a  bailiff^  under  him  to  keep  the  hun- 
dred court 

of  Uie  county  realm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all 
elrujISd""'*  execution  of  justice  immediately  from 
*°   themselves,  by  such  as  were  more 

bound  than  earls  to  that  service,  and 
readily  subject  to  correction  for  their  negligence  or 
abuse;  and  therefore  t0(A  to  ttemselves  the  appoint- 
ing a  sheriff  yearly  in  every  county,  calling  them 
"  Vicecomiies,"  and  to  them  directed  such  writs  and 
precepts  for  executii>K  justice  in  the  county,  as  feU 
out  needful  to  have  been  despatched,  committing  to 
the  sheriff  euttedum  emitatutt  Iqr  which  the 
earls  were  spared  of  their  toils  and  labours^  and 

that  was  laid  npon  the  shenflb.  So  as 
kid»e  of  »u    now  the  sheriff  do^  aU  the  king's 

business  in  the  county,  and  that  is  now 

called  the  Sheriff's  Turn;  that  is  to 
say,  he  is  judge  of  this  grand  court  for  the  county, 
and  also  of  all  hundred  courts  not  given  away  from 
the  crown. 

Coon^  court  another  court  called  the 

te[rt^n^itot^  county  court,  belonging  to  his  ofBce, 
^  wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 

debt  or  damages  under  40«.  and  may  have  writs  for 
to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained  and  impounded  by 
others,  and  there  tiy  the  cause  of  their  distress; 
and  by  a  writ  called  juttieies,  a  man  may  sue  for 
any  sum;  and  in  this  court  the  sheriff  by  a  writ 
called  an  exigent  doth  proclaim  men  sued  in  courts 
above  to  render  their  bodies,  or  else  they  be  outlawed. 

This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
5i*rtSc  process,  be  they  summons,  or 

attachments,  to  compel  men  to  aiuwer 
to  the  law,  and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law, 
according  to  judgments  of  saperior  courts  for  taking 
of  men's  goods,  lands,  or  bodiea  as  the  cause 
requiretb. 


The  hundred  courts  were  most  of 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  ^^^^ 
men,  and  others  of  great  place.    And  ^^Q"** 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have 
attained  by  charter,  and  some  by  usage  within 
manors  of  tiuir  own,  liberty  of  keeping  law-dayi^ 
and  to  use  their  jnstice  ajqtertaining  to  a  law-day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred 
court,  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  ^SSSiSuo 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  appoint  ty 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  const*- 
a  tithing-man  to  attend  in  his  absence, 
and  to  be  at  his  commandment  when  he  is  prean^ 
in  all  services  of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been,  by  use  and  statute 
law,  besides  surveying  of  the  pledges  of  teey*l^h** 
treemn,  and  giving  the  oath  of  ailegi- 
ance,  and  making  of  constables,  many 
additions  of  powers  and  authority  given  to  the  stew- 
ards of  leets  and  law-days,  to  be  put  in  use  in  their 
courts  t  as  for  example,  they  may  punish  innOieep- 
ers,  victuallers,  bakery  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, and  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  selling  with 
under-weights  or  measures,  or  at  excessive  prices, 
or  things  unwholesome,  or  iU  made,  in  deceit  of  the 
people.  They  may  punish  those  that  do  slop,  stiaitoi, 
or  annoy  the  highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the 
provision  enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert 
water-courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fSsh,  or  use  engines 
or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  pheasants,  or  partridges, 
or  build  pigeon-houses;  except  he  be  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  parson  of  the  church.  They  may  also 
take  presentment  upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn 
jury  before  them  of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cannot 
try  the  malefnctors,  only  they  must  by  indenture  de- 
liver over  those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges, 
when  they  come  their  circuits  into  th^  county.  All 
those  conrts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and  exer- 
cised as  law  at  this  day,  eoticeming  the  sheriff's  law- 
days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high  constables 
petty  constables,  andtithing^menj  howbeit,  with  cone 
further  additions  by  statate  laws,  laying  chu^  upon 
them  for  taxation  for  poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the 
and  dealing  without  corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in  coraerraton 
ancient  times  certain  which  were  as-  ^'Jj^.f'^ 
signed  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  t«moriife,or 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  the  Jl^jj^."*'' 
office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  continue  for 
term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  wint  tbdr 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  **** 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.  They  might  bind  any 
man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good  behavioor,  by 
recognizance  to  the  king  with  sureties,  and  they 
might  by  warrant  send  for  the  party,  directing  their 
warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  constable,  as  they  please, 
to  arrest  the  party  and  bring  him  before  them.  This 
they  used  to  do,  when  emnplaint  was  made  by  any 
that  he  stood  in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oatbi 
or  else  where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without 
oath  or  complaint,  see  the  dispodtiim  of  any  man 
inclined  to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  cr  to 
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mubefaafe  hinuelf  in  some  outngeoat  manner  of 
force  or  firaad :  tfaere^hu  own  diwreti«i  he  might 
send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  &nd  soreties 
of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behavicHir,  as  he  should 
see  caiue;  or  else  commit  him  to  the  gaol  if  he 
refused. 

The  judges  of  either  bench  in  West- 
^°tbe  pme"  minster,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  master 
uS^omcb'  of  the  polls,  and  justices  in  eyre  and  as- 
sizes in  their  circuity  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shirea  of  Eng- 
land, and  c<mtinue  to  this  day. 
jnrticM  or  conservators  of 

pcaee  ontaio-  tbe  peace  are  out  of  ase,  and  in  Hen  of 
eoiiS^rmm  ^vm  there  are  ordained  justieea  of  peace, 
i^T-^iSft  "*^8^^^  ^  ****  king's  commissioas  in 
wuiechan-  every  county,  which  are  movable  at 
the  king's  pleasure ;  but  the  power  of 
lacing  and  displacing  justices  of  the  peace  is  by 
nae  delegated  from  the  king  to  the  chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  peace  by  com- 
missions, it  was  first  enacted  by  a  slatnle  made 
1  Edw.  III.  and  their  authority  augmented  by  many 
atatntes  made  since  in  every  king's  reign. 
ToflDeoOtod-  They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
mira*bat  eio™  every  year;  that  is,  every  quarter 
Botio'reeam.  one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
Sr^gTteved.  to  despatch  the  affaira  of 

FtaLstat  their  commissions.  They  have  power 
Ml  etV^^er  '°  ^nd  determine,  in  their  sessimis, 
aa  k  lis  ount  all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
quiCT  de  nar^  tempts  and  trespasses,  so  ftr  as  to  fine 
atSoa^  the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recom pence  to  the  party  grieved. 
AntboritroT  They  are  to  suppress  rtots  and  tu- 
J^Jj*l«s«r  mulls,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
taken  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 
prehended and  brought  before  them ;  to  see  impotent 
poor  people,  or  maimed  soldiers  provided  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws ;  and  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beg- 
gars punished.  They  are  both  to  license  and  suppress 
ale-houses,  badgers  of  com  and  victuals,  and  to 
pnnish  forestallers,  regrators,  and  ingrossers. 

Through  these,  in  effect,  run  nil  the  county  ser- 
vicea  to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  muster- 
ing men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that  is 
done  a  special  commisaim  or  precept  finm  the 
Bnttnff,  kill,  ^^"ff*  ^"7  ®'  these  jostiees,  1^  oath 
t^c^^hv  taken  by  a  man  that  he  atandeth  in  fear 
oriKNua.  jj^j  another  man  will  beat  him,  or  kill 
him,  or  bnm  hia  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by 
Attaebmento  *"^nt  of  attachment  directed  to  the 
fcrnrety  of  sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind 
the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisnnce 
to  the  king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at 
the  next  sessions  of  the  peace ;  at  which  next  ses- 
Recognlsance  sions,  when  every  justice  of  the  peace 
3ilS^^%  hath  therein  delivered  all  their  recog- 
thejiutlcaat  nisances  so  taken,  then  the  parties  are 
thdrsenlons.  ^.^j^^^        ^j^^  ^^^^^      binding  to  the 

peace  examined,  and  both  parties  being  heard,  the 
whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  caoRe, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to  dis- 
cha^  hiok 


The  jostiees  of  peace  in  their  aeniou 
are  attended  by  the  constables  and  bai-  Sonsbekfby 
hffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  within  jge  jiwOcwof 
the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy,  to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve  in 
executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the  court. 
They  proceed  in  this  sort :  The  sheriff  doth  summon 
twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet  men  of  the  said 
county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are  selected  and  sworn, 
and  have  their  charge  to  serve  as  the  grand  jury; 
the  party  indicted  is  to  traverse  the  indictment,  or 
else  to  confess  it,  and  so  submit  himself  to  be  fined 
as  the  court  shall  think  meet,  regard  had  to  the 
offence,  except  the  punishment  be  certainly  appointed, 
as  often  it  is,  by  special  atatntes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  autbority 
every  county,  and  to  them  are  brought  ^^^'^^ 
all  traitors,  felons,  and  other  malefac-  oft£eh^Ks-*' 
tors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first  appre- 
hension ;  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are  brought 
examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  accusations,  but 
judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find  the  suspicion 
but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond  with  sureties  of  the 
accused  to  appear  either  at  the  next  assizes,  if  it  be 
a  matter  of  treason  or  felony ;  or  else  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  if  it  be  concerning  riot  or  misbehaviour,  or 
some  other  small  offence.  And  he  also  then  bind* 
eth  to  appear  those  that  give  testimony  and  prose- 
cute the  accasation,  all  the  accosers  and  witnesses, 
and  so  aetteth  the  party  at  large.  And  at  the 
assjaes  or  sessions,  aa  the  raae  folleth  out,  he  eerti- 
fieth  the  recognisances  taken  of  the  accused,  ac- 
cusers, and  witnesses,  who  beii^  there  are  caUed, 
and  appearing,  the  eanse  of  the  aeensed  is  debated 
according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or  condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem,  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice,  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender  taken 
with  the  mainour,  then  the  justice  is  to  commit  the 
party  by  his  warrant,  called  a  mitlimus,  to  the 
gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  there  to 
remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the  justice  is 
to  certify  his  accusation,  examination,  and  recogni- 
sance taken  for  the  appearances  and  prosecution  of 
the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges  msy,  when  they 
come,  readily  proceed  with  him  as  the  law  requireth. 

The  judges  of  the  assizes  as  they  be  judpwofas. 

now  come  into  the  place  of  the  ancient  ^ 

.  .  1.  ^       of  the  ancient 

jnstices  m  eyre,  called  *<]ustiaani  itine-  judges  la  eyre, 

nintes,'*  which  in  the  prime  kings  after  ^e""-  »■  li- 
the conquest, nntilH.  lll.'s  lime  especially,  and  after 
in  lesser  measure  even  to  R.  H.'s  time,  did  execute 
the  justice  of  the  realm ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  busi-  King's  bench, 
ness  in  his  own  person,  erected  the  marshal's 
court  of  king's  bench.    That  not  able  court,  shert/a 
to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the  {Jf^^J^;^ 
people  all  to  one  place,  there  were  and  law-daya, 
ordained  counties,  and  the  sheriff's  crown'^ai-" 
turns,  hundred  courts,  and  particular  terti  Joatices 
leets,  and  law-days,  as  before  men-  in  ^vate 
tioned,  which  dealt  only  with  crown  ^^''ISS^ 
mattera  for  the  public;  but  not  the  iniH  treamnB 
private  titlea  of  lands,  or  goods,  nor  the  wbtcb  Se"* 
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coon^  courii  trial  <tf  gnnd  offienecs  of  tnaaoiw  and 
Sf^*^  feloniea.  AU  the  eooatiea  of  the  realm 
were  divided  into  cix  eireoita  :  and  two 
learned  men,  well  read  in  the  laws  ot  the  realm, 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commiimfm  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those  shires 
allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclamation  before- 
hand, a  convenient  time,  in  every  county,  of  the 
time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of  their  sitting,  to 
the  end  the  people  might  attend  them  in  every 
county  of  (hat  coort. 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prismers  of  every  gaol  in  the 
said  shire,  and  whatsoever  controverriet  arising  eon- 
eeming  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

Tbe  atrtboritr  The  anthority  of  these  judges  in 
CTre*'traniIiat-  "  "*  P"**  translated  by  act  of  par 
cd  to  iiuuoes  liament  to  justices  of  assise,  which  be 
ofaa^  now  the  judges  ofcircoits,  and  they  to 
use  the  same  coarse  (hat  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the  |daee 
of  their  sitting. 

The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
Biie  much^o^  justices  of  assize  at  this  d«y, 

•enedbvthe  is  much  lessened,  for  that  in  H.  lll.'s 
courtofcMti-  .  ,  - 

moniiieu,      time  there  was  erected  the  court  of 

cnried^U.    common  pleas  at  Westminster,  in  which 

court  have  been  ever  afnce,  and  yet  are 

begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands,  debts, 

benefices,  and  euitracts,  fines  for  assnnnce  of  land% 

and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be  either  in  the 

king's  bench,  or  else  before  the  justices  in  eyre. 

But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Chart,  cap.  II,  is  negative 

against  it,  namely,  "  Commnnia  pbeita  non  aequan- 

tur  curiam  nostram,  aed  teneantur  in  aliquo  loco 

certoi"  which  locus  en-tut  mast  be 

izestt^ twe        common-pleas ;  yet  the  judges  of 

commiMioiu.  circuits  have  now  fiv«  eomnussions  by 

which  they  sit. 

OverandttT  "^^^  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
miner.  In  terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many 
jidJS  m  ot  others  of  the  best  account,  in  their  cir- 

Quonitn,   cuits :  but  in  this  commission  the 
judges  of  assixe  are  of  the  Quorum,  so 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  eommiesimi  giveth  them  power  to  deal  with 
treasons,  murden,  and  all  manner  of  felonies  and 
misdemeanors,  whatsoever;  and  this  is  Uie  largest 
commission  that  they  have. 
GMi.deHvcTy  The  second  is  a  eommisaion  of  gaol- 
to't^jw^^  delivery,  that  is  only  to  the  judges 
and ci^kc?  themselves,  and  the  clerk  of  tiie  assize 
associate:  and  by  this  commission  they 
are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol,  for  what 
offence  soever  he  be  there,  and  to  proceed  with  him 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  quality 
of  his  offence ;  and  ihey  cannot  by  this  commission 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man,  but  those  that  are 
prisoners  in  the  gaol.  The  course  now  in  use  of 
execution  of  this  commission  of  gaol-delivery,  is 
this.  There  is  no  prisoner  but  is  committed  by 
some  justice  of  peace,  who  before  he  committed  him 


took  his  exunBatkn,  and  bonad  Us  aMMen  aid 

witnesses  to  a^ear  and  proaecnte  at  tbt  gaoUe- 
livery.  This  jostiee  doth  certify  these  euninaiia« 
and  bonds,  and  therenprai  the  accuser  is  called 
solemnly  into  the  coort,  and  when  he  appeareth,  bs 

is  willed  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  tbe 
prisoner,  and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give 
evidence  op<m  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses; 
which  he  doth ;  and  th«i  the  grand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  btlla  vera,"  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted :  or  else  **  ignoramus,**  and  then 
he  is  not  touched.  The  grand  jury  deliver  these 
bills  to  the  jndges  in  their  court,  and  ao  many  ss 
they  find  indorsed  '^loUavera,"  they  send  for  those 
prisoners;  then  is  every  mai^s  indict-  TfaeBnaHrcr 
meat  put  and  read  to  him,  and  they  ask  ^  ^'^^^ 
him,  whether  he  begailiyor  not:  if  he  jB■Sieesarci^ 
saith,Gnilty.liiseonlestioaisieeoided; 
if  he  say.  Not  guilty,  tiien  he  is  asked  how  he  wiD 
be  tried;  he  anawerelh.  By  the  eoontry.  Then  Ae 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  r>f  tbf  Jwtirrt 
names  of  twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  fcr  tbepl* 
which  freeholders  be  sworn  to  make  ' 
true  delivery  between  the  king  and  the  prisoner; 
and  then  the  indictment  is  again  read,  and  the  wit- 
nesses sworn  to  speak  their  knowledge  coDcemiDg 
tbe  fact,  and  the  prisoner  is  heard  at  large  whit 
defence  he  can  make,  and  then  the  jury  go  together 
and  consult.  And  after  a  while  they  come  in  with 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty,  which  verdict  the 
judges  do  record  accordingly.  If  any  prisoner 
|dead  Not  guilty  upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will 
not  pat  himself  to  trial  upon  the  jury,  or  stand  mate, 
he  shall  be  pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  priwmers  are  in  the  gaol, 
do  in  the  end  before  they  go  perose  every  oae. 
Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
found  Not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they  judge  to 
be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of  the  gaol. 
Those  that  are  found  Guilty  by  both  juries,  they 
judge  to  death,  and  command  the  sheriff  to  see 
execution  done.  Those  that  refuse  trial  by  the 
country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  indictment,  they 
judge  to  be  pressed  to  death.  Some  whose  offences 
are  pilfering  under  twelve  pence  value,  they  jodge 
to  be  whipped.  Those  that  confess  their  indict- 
ments, they  judge  to  death,  whipiung,  or  otherwise, 
as  their  offence  requireth.  And  those  that  are  not 
indicted  at  all,  but  their  bill  of  indictment  returned 
with  "  igDoramns*'  by  the  grand  jury,  and  all  others 
in  the  gaol,  against  whom  no  bills  at  all  are  pre- 
ferred, diey  do  acquit  by  proebtmation  out  of  the 
gaol ;  that  <me  way  or  odier  they  rid  the  gaol  of  aU 
the  pria<Hiers  in  it.  Bnt  becanse  smne  prisasers 
have  their  books,  and  are  burned  in  the  hand,  aad 
so  delivered,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  reason 
thereof.  This  having  their  books  is  called  their 
clergy,  which  in  ancient  time  began  thus. 

For  the  scarcity  of  tbe  clergy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in  5'SJS\*c- 
religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  deacons, 
and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was  a  prerogative 
allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man  thatcould  read 
88  a  clerk  were  to  he  eondeouied  to  death,  the  lush<^ 
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of  the  dioceH  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a 
tkA,  and  be  was  to  see  him  tried  in  the  foee  of  the 
eomt  whether  be  could  read  or  not  The  book  was 
piepBied  and  broagfat  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  tnni  to  aome  place  as  he  should  think  meet  t 
iod  if  the  prisoner  coidd  read,  then  the  bishop  was 
to  hare  him  deHvered  orer  onto  him,  to  dispose  of 
in  HMsae  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  shonld  think 
meet:  bat  if  either  the  bishop  would  not  demand 
him,  or  that  the  pris<mer  ooold  not  read,  then  was 
he  to  be  pnt  to  death. 

And  this  clergy  was  allowable,  in  the 
^ai^i^i^bi  uicient  tines  and  law,  for  all  offences, 
^l^ewsw^  whatsoerer  they  were,  except  treason, 
utd^blngof  and  the  robbing  of  churches  of  their 
goods  and  ornaments.  But  by  many 
L  In  statntes  made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken 
^^Sy.*"'"  away  for  murder,  burglary,  robbery, 
4  ^^rat-  P*iw*-"'**'"?»  horee-etealiog,  and  dtTers 
dw  S.  Hone-  Other  felmies  particularized  by  the 
taSl%Xr  "t^utesto  the  judges;  and  lasUy,  by 
vttBcct.  By  a  statute  made  18  Elisabeth,  the  judges 
18  EfjodRes  themselves  arc  appmnted  to  allow  clergy 
Sc«?^^to  ***  being  not  such 

s«i&einbuni-  {tf^en  f^Htt  whwi  olergy  is  taken 
ndtodi^^  away  by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them 
wsmwiatoat  hand,  and  so  discharge 

Mtverin^      them,  without  delivering  them  to  the 
wS""*      bishop ;  howbeit,  the  bishop  appointeth 
the  deputy  to  attend  the  judges  with  a 
book  to  try  whether  they  can  read  or  not 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  circuits 
hare,  ia  a  commission  directed  to  themselves  only, 
and  the  derk  of  assize,  to  take  assizes,  by  which 
they  are  called  justices  of  assise  ;  and  the  office  of 
tiiose  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writs  called  as* 
rises,  broaght  before  them  by  such  as  are  wrong- 
fully thrust  oat  of  their  lands.  Of  which  number 
of  writ!  there  was  Ur  greater  store  broaght  before 
ttMc  in  andent  times  than  now;  for  tfiat  men's 
seisins  and  possessicoM  are  sooner  recovered  by  seal- 
ing leases  ap<xi  the  ground,  and  by  bringing  an 
tjectime  ftrma,  and  trying  their  title  so,  than  1^  the 
kng  soits  of  assises. 

4.  cotnmis-  fourth  commission  is  a  commis- 

to  take  sion  to  take  Niti  prius,  directed  to 
rectJi  to"'tffo  i>one  but  to  the  judges  themselves,  and 
^^Bg^^  their  clerks  of  assizes,  by  which  they 
the  sMize.  are  called  justices  of  Nisipriut.  These 
Aiw  priMM.  priu$  happen  in  this  sort ;  when 

a  suit  is  b^n  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three 
courts,  the  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  or  the  ex- 
cheqoer  here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  plead- 
ings do  vary  in  a  point  of  foet;  as  for  example,  if 
in  an  action  of  debt  npon  obligation  the  defendant 
denies  the  obligationto  be  his  debt;  or  in  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  fbr  taking  away  goods,  tbe  defend- 
ant denieth  that  he  took  them  1  or  in  action  of  the 
ease  fat  slanderous  words,  the  defendant  denieth 
that  he  spake  them,  &c.  Then  the  plaintiff  is  to 
maintain  and  prove  that  the  obligation  is  the  de- 
fendant's deed,  that  he  either  took  the  goods  or  spake 
the  words :  upon  which  denial  and  affirmation  the 
law  saith,  that  issue  it  joined  betwixt  them,  which 


issue  of  the  fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  of  the  county,  where  it  is  supposed  by  the 
plaintiff  to  be  done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges 
of  the  court  do  award  a  writ  of  Venire  fadtu  in 
the  king's  name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  coan^, 
commanding  him  to  cause  Ifour  and  twen^  ^s- 
creet  freeholders  of  his  couaty,  at  a  certain  day, 
to  try  this  issue  so  joined ;  out  of  which  four  and 
twenty  only  twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that 
doable  number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make 
default,  and  some  be  challenged  npmi  kindred,  al- 
liance, or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name  and 
certify  to  the  court,  and  withal,  that  he  hath  warned 
them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their  writ. 
But  because  at  the  first  summons  there  falleth  no 
punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty  if  they  come 
not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear  upon  the 
first  writ ;  and  upon  their  default  there  is  another 
writ*  retnmed  to  the  sheriff,  com-  ,  7w,w»„„, 
manding  him  to  distrain  them  by  their  The  manner 
lands  to  appear  at  a  certain  day  ap*  ^^umic^'o? 

pointed  by  the  writ,  which  is  the  next  circuity  The 
«...«..    course  the 

term  after,  "  Nul  pnns  justieuni  nos-  judges  hoM  in 
tri  ad  assisas  capiendas  venerint,"  etc.  ^y^^^  ^ 
of  which  words  the  writ  is  called  a 
^tst  priuf,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit  of  that 
county  in  that  vacation,  and  mean  time,  before  the 
day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury  above, 
here  by  their  commission  of  Niti  prius  have  autho- 
rity to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury  in  the  county 
before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the  witnesses  and 
proofs  on  both  sides,  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
fact,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  against 
the  day  they  should  have  appeared  above,  to  return 
the  verdict  read  in  the  court  above,  portea. 
which  return  is  called  a  Postea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in  fact, 
one  wi^  or  other,  the  judges  above  give  jndgment 
for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is  fonnd*  and  for 
sueh  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury  do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  **  Kisi  prius,"  the  juries 
and  the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  their 
evidences  and  witnesses ;  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should  have, 
if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and  try 
their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts  above 
have  little  leisure  now.  Though  the  juries  come 
not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or  where  the 
title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges  above,  upon 
information  to  them,  do  retain  those  causes  to  be 
tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this  day,  in  sneh 
cases,  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 

The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges  3.  commis. 
in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission  of  the  peace  in  every  county  of  oence.  The 
their  circuit.    And  all  the  jusrices  of  j)|!^(^nd  th^ 
the  peace,  having  no  lawful  impediment,  ^{(^^J^  *• 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  the  assizes  Judges  in  ibefr 
to  attend  the  judges,  as  occasion  shall 
fall  out ;  if  any  majte  default,  the  judges  may  set 
a  fine  apon  him  at  their  pleasure  and  discretions. 
Also  the  sheriff  in  every  aldre  throngh  the  circui  is 
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to  attend  in  person,  or  a  snfflcient  deputy  allowed 
by  the  jndg^s,  all  tfiat  time  th^  be  within  Uie 
county,  and  the  judges  may  fine  him  if  be  foil,  or 
for  negligence  or  misbebanonr  in  bis  office  before 
them,  the  judges  above  may  also  fine  the  sheriff,  for 
not  retorning,  m  not  sufficient  returning  of  writs  be- 
fore them. 

Prt^eritf  (71  hndgf  how  gotten  or  transferred. 

I.  By  entry. 
II.  By  descent, 
in.  By  escheat. 

IV.  Most  usutilly  by  conveyance. 

I.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a 
5"naSd»to  man  findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no 
be^ioed  by  other  possesseth,  or  hath  title  unto,  and 

he  that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  en- 
try gaineth  a  proper^.  This  law  seemeth  to  be 
derived  from  this  text,  "  Terram  dcdit  filiis  homi< 
nam,"  which  is  to  be  understood,  to  those  that  will 
till  and  manure  it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit :  and 
that  is  he  that  entereth  into  it^  where  no  man 
All  lands  tn  before.     But  this  manner  of 

England  were  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first  days,  and 
orB,and^eld  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
of  him.  ex-  by  Conquest  all  the  land  of  this 
gioasand  nation  was  in  the  Conquerors  hands, 
sI'tS  laSdS"  ™d  appropriated  unto  him  ;  except 
oTthe  men  of  religious  and  church  lands,  andthelands 

in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were 
left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Conqueror  found 
them;  so  that  none  but  the  bishoprics,  churches, 
and  the  men  of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any 
greater  title  than  from  the  Conquest,  to  any  lands 
in  England.  And  lands  possessed  without  any 
such  title,  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  him 
Land  left  by  entereth ;  as  it  is  in  land  left 

ethtottKkin^'  ^^^^  belongeth  to  the 

lands  next  adjoining,  which  was  the  ancient  sea 
banks.  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  inheritance 
of  lands,  namely,  that  the  inheritance  cannot  be 
gained  by  the  first  entry.  But  an  estate  for  another 
man's  life  by  occupancy,  may  at  this  day  be  gotten 
by  entry.  As  a  man  called  A.  having  land  conveyed 
unto  him  for  the  life  of  B.  dieth  without  making 
any  estate  of  it,  there,  whosoever  first  entereth  into 
the  land  after  the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property 
in  the  land  for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate 
which  was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B. 
Jet  liveth,  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go,  for 
that  it  is  not  any  estate  of  inheritance,  but  only  an 
estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  descend- 
able to  the  faeir,  except  he  be  specially  named  in 
the  grant,  namely,  to  htm  and  his  heirs.  As  for 
the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it,  for  it  is  not 
an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should  go  to  the  exe- 
cutors as  goods  and  chattels  should,  so  as  in  truth 
no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto  those  lands;  and 
therefore  the  law  preferreth  him  that  first  entereth, 

and  he  is  called  oecujpans,  and  shall 
Occnpancy.    ^^^^     ^^^^^        j.^^      ^  ^^^^ 


pay  the  ren^  perform  the  conditions,  and  do  do 
waste :  and  he  may  1^  deed  asdgn  it  to  whom  he 
please  in  his  life-time.  But  if  fae  die  before  he  as- 
ugn  it  over,  then  it  shall  go  again  to  wfaomaoever 
first  entereth  and  holdeth ;  and  so  all  the  life  of  B. 
so  often  as  it  shall  happen. 

Likewise,  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter  into 
another  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right  owner 
of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he  therein 
getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by  disseisin, 
and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  hut  him  that  hath 
right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a  disseisor.  Or 
if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and  before  his  hrir 
doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right  doth  enter  into 
the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from  the  right  heir,  he 
is  called  an  abator,  and  is  lawlhl  owner  against  all 
men  but  the  right  heir. 

And  if  such  person  abator  or  disseisor,  ao  as  the 
disseisor  hath  quiet  possessioa  five  years  next  after 
the  disseisin,  do  continue  their  possession,  and  die 
seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir,  they  have 
gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  against 
him  that  hath  right,  till  he  recover  it  by  fit  action 
real  at  the  common  law.  And  if  it  be  not  med  for 
at  the  common  law,  within  threescore  years  after 
the  disseisin,  or  abatement  committed,  the  right 
owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that  negligence.  And 
if  a  man  hath  divers  children,  and  the  elder,  being 
a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the  land,  and  enjoyeth  it 
quietly  during  his  life,  and  dieth  thereof  so  seised, 
his  heirs  shall  hold  the  land  against  all  the  iaw&il 
children,  and  their  issues. 

II.  Property  of  lands  by  descent  is,  propertroC 
where  a  man  hath  landa  of  inheritance  lan^by  de- 
and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them,  but 
leaving  it  to  go,  aa  the  law  casteth  it,  upon  Ae 
heir.    This  is  railed  a  descent  in  law,  and  npoD 
whom  the  descent  is  to  lights  is  the  question.  For 
which  purpose,  the  law  of  inheritance  preferreth 
the  first  child  before  all  others,  and  amongrt  chil- 
dren the  male  before  the  female ;  and  amcnigst 
males  the  first  bom.    If  there  be  no  children,  then 
the  brother;  if  no  brother,  then  sisters;  if  neither 
brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles,  and  for  lack  of 
uncles,  aunts;  if  none  of  them,  then  cousins  in  the 
nearest  degree  of  consanguinity,  with  these  three 
rules  of  diversities.    1.  That  the  eldest 
male  shall  solely  inherit  \  but  if  it  come  ^^^^ISl' 
to  females,  then  they  being  all  in  an 
equal  degree  of  nearness  shall  inherit  all  t(^ther, 
and  are  called  parceners,  and  all  they  make  but  one 
heir  to  the  ancestor.    %  That  no  Bratber orris- 
brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood  shall 
inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but  as  inbeni  u»  \as 
a  child  to  his  parents:  as  for  example,  J^^^J^i^i^ 
if  a  man  have  two  wives,  and  by  either  a  child  to  his 
wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son  over-living  P*"*"*- 
his  father,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  father,  being  fee-simple  :  but  if  he  entereth  and 
dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother  shall  not  be  his 
heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half  blood  to  him,  but  the 
uncle  of  the  eldest  brother  or  sister  of  the  wht^ 
blood :  yet  if  the  eldest  brother  bad  died,  or  had 
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not  entered  m  the  life  of  the  father,  either  by  such 
entry  or  conveyance,  then  the  youngest  brother 
should  inherit  the  land  that  the  father  had,  although 
it  were  a  child  by  the  second  wife,  before  any 
danghter  by  the  first  The  third  rule 
about  descents :  The  land  purchased  so 
by  the  party  himself  that  dieth,  is  to  be  inherited; 
first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side;  then,  if  he 
have  none  of  that  part,  by  the  heirs  of  the  mother's 
side.  Bat  lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father 
or  mother,  are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which 
they  came,  and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  befwe  are  to 
be  nnderstood  of  fee-dmi^es,  and  not  of  entailed 
Isnds  i  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  8<nne  par- 
ticular customs  of  some  particular 
ggf^ScSsf*'"  places:  as  namely,  the  customs  of 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree 
of  childhood,  brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and  in 
many  borough  towns  of  England,  the  custom  allow- 
eth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so  the  youngest 
daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is  called,  Gavelkind. 
The  custom  of  boroughs,  Burgh-'English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by  com- 
mon law  or  by  custom,  of  either  Gavelkind  or  Burgh- 
English,  is  chargeable,  so  far  (brth  as  the  value 
thereof  extendetb,  with  the  Innding  acts  of  the 
aneestors  bom  whom  the  inheritanee  descendeth: 
and  these  acts  are  collateral  encumbrances,  and  the 
reason  of  this  chai^  is,  "  Qui  sentit  commodam, 
sentiredebet  et  iacommodum  sive  onus." 
barinRiandis       ''"^^  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself 

bpund  by  the  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do 
binding  acta  ,  ...  %  ■ 

of  bis  ancei-  covenant  by  wnting  for  him  and  his 

tm^he  be    jjeirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him 

and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of 
land,  binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty  :  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor  with  this  obligation,  covenant, 
annuity,  and  warranty :  yet  wi^  these  three  cautions : 
first,  that  the  par^  most  by  special  naqie  bind  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  or  covenant,  grant,  and  warrant 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  j  otherwise  the  heir  is  not 

to  be  touched.  Secondly,  that  some 
^^toWlj.^    action  must  be  brought  against  the 

hrar,  whilst  the  land  or  other  inherit- 
ance  rcsteth  in  him  anatioied  away :  for  if  the 
ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action  be 
iHTooght  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  covenants,  or 
warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then  the  heir  is 
clean  discharged  of  the  burden;  except  the  land 
was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose  to  prevent 

the  suit  intended  against  him.  Thirdly, 
'^^J^     that  no  heir  is  farther  to  be  charged 

than  the  value  of  the  land  descended 
onto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  the 

instrument  of  charge,  and  that  land 
Fescue.  out-right  for  the 

debt,  but  to  be  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a 
yearly  value,  until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out. 
Nevertheless,  if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a 
roL.  I.  2  p 


debt  of  hia  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  (lie 
court  when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  ^j,^^^ 
come  not  in  immediately,  and  by  way  for  his  false 
of  confession  set  down  the  true  quan-  P'**" 
tity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so  submit 
himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then  that 
heir  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall  be 
charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods,  and  of  his 
money,  for  this  deed  of  his  ancestor.  As  for 
example ;  if  a  man  bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an 
obligation  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  dieth  leaving 
but  ten  acres  of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued 
npon  the  bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he 
hath  any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against 
him  by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres ;  this  heir 
shall  be  now  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred  pound, 
although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten  pound. 

III.  Property  of  lands  by  escheat,  is  of 
where  the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  lands  byes-  . 
in  possession  without  child  or  other  ra^Mofah' 
heir,  thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  Jjj^'-  ^^/^ 
heir,  is  said  to  escheat  to  the  lord  of  tainler  of 
whom  it  is  holden.    This  lack  of  heir 
happeneth  principally  in  two  cases: 
First,  where  the  land's  owner  is  a  bastard.  Secondly, 
where  he  is  attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be  his 
own  child,  nor  a  roan  attainted  of  treason,  although 
it  be  hia  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is  Attaind«rof 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  beeanse  it  tbouph  landf' 
is  B  royal  escheat    But  for  felony  itis  ^||'im''othCT. 
not  80,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have  wiBcinattain- 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden  ^c'^^Jk^^' 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not  jj^^^^'J^j^'* 
holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the  tnim,iiUMa 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  v"**""^ 
the  judgment  of  the  attainder,  with  a  Uberty  to  com- 
mit all  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In  these  escheats  two  things  are 
especially  to  be  observedj  the  one  is,  the  TT,|'j2'^re 
tenure  ot  the  lands,  because  it  directeth  3.  The  man- 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  belongs  bUoder  ^ 
eth,  namely,  the  lord  of  the  mano*  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.    2.  The  manner  of  suoh 
attainder  which  draweth  with  it  the  escheat  Con- 
cerning the  tenure  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  and  that  the  escheat  npper- 
taineth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and  not  to  the  medi- 
ate.   The  reason  why  all  land  is  holden  of  the 
crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne  lords,  is  this: 

The  •  Conqueror  got  by  right  of  . 

conquest  all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  auerarsot  all 

his  own  hands  in  demesne,  taking  from  theKaim?nto 

every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  his  hand*. 

J  i-t     .     r^i.  '  *^  ,f  .        and  reserved 

and  hberty  of  the  same,  except  religious  rentsand 

and  church  lands,  and  the  land  in  KnfgtirsBn- 

Kent;  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  it  vice  in  eapiit 

out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  tekd^*' 
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retribution  of  rents,  or  Berricea^  or  both*  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs;  which  resemtioA  is  that  which  is 
called  the  tenure  of  Und. 

The  reserTa-  which  reservation  he  hud  four  in- 

tlon  In  Btitntioni,  exceeding  politic  and  suitable 
vfcS*""""'    *®  *  conqueror. 

First,  Seeing  liis  people  to  be  part 
thewanfi'a'  Normana,  and  part  Saxons,  the  Not- 
Horse  for  ht-  mans  he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons 
mape  and"'*'  found  here :  he  bent  himself  to  con- 
leafty.  4.  join  them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and 
■nlrmlk;?  ot  for  that  purpose  ordained,  thnt  if  those 
win  th^*'"  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 

Bervationof  to  whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands, 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  female  within 
fourteen  years,  and  unmarried,  then  the  king  should 
have  the  bestowing  of  such  heirs  in  marriage  in  such 
a  &mily,  and  to  such  persons  as  he  should  think 
meet ;  which  interest  of  marriage  went  still  implied, 
and  doth  at  this  day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's 
service. 

ResCTvation  The  sccond  was,  to  the  end  that  his 
th^is  te?  people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war^ 
k2?J  'a  hi'^  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence, 
of  BCTvice,  "When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por- 
npoDlifm  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  party 

^tin 'went  °^  ftbilities  or  strength,  he  withal  re- 
to  war.  served  this  service,  that  that  party  and 
his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep 
a  horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars;  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person,  should 
find  another  to  serve  in  his  place  :  which  service  of 
horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure  called 
knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infiint,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full  age, 
finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with  the  over^ 
plus,  to  serve  in  the  wars,  as  the  tenant  himself 
should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband  that 
may  do  the  service  in  person. 
3.  Instituti  •The  third  institution  was,  that  Upon 
of  the  Con-      every  gifl:  of  land  the  king  reserved  a 

nants  by  his  faith  and  loyalty  ;  that  tow  was 
5t«  vowr'  called  homage,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
k  FmiIu^'  '""S^  '8  ^  •'on*  kneeling,  holding 
his  hands  between  the  knees  of  the  lord, 
saying  in  the  French  tongue,  1  become  your  man  of 
life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  honour.  FealQr  is  to 
take  an  oath  upon  a  book,  that  he  will  be  a  fliithful 
tenant  to  the  king,  and  do  his  aerriee,  and  pay  his 
rents  according  to  his  tenure. 

■  Aid  money  to  make  the  kin^i  eldest  Min  a  knight  or  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  is  likewise  due  to  his  M»esty 
from  every  one  of  his  tenants  in  knight's  service,  that  hold  by 
a  whole  fee  20*.  and  from  every  tenant  io  socage,  if  bis  land 
be  worth  twenty  ponnd  per  annum,  20r. 

t  Escuage  was  likewiMe  duo  unto  tiie  king  from  his  tenant 


tThe  fourth  institution  was  that  for 
reoognition  of  the  king's  bounty  by  »ias°^^2j2«- 
every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in  Jl^^^^*^ 
those  knight's  service  lands,  the  king  ty,  every  bdr 
shooM  have  ^»riWr«Mi«  of  the  lands.  J'ei?i^t 
which  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  land;  oftbeiamta 
and  until  this  be  paid,  the  king  is  to  ^iHi'™^ 
have  possession  of  die  land,  and  then 
to  restore  it  to  the  heir;  which  continueth  at  this 
day  in  use,  and  is  the  very  canse  of  suing  livezy,  and 
that  as  well  where  the  heir  had)  been  in  ward,  as 
otherwise. 

These  before  mentioned  be  the  rights 
of  the  tenure,  called  knighf  s  service  in  f^^^p^y^ 
capite,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  pw- 

,  5  *oma  regit. 

tenure  ae  pertma  regtg ;   fUia  caput  Teoanta  by 

being  the  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  f^^.^^^ 
is  called  a  tenure  im  capite,  or  in  chief,  relief  at  ti>e 
And  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  e'^i^bdr, 
tenure  in  capite  by  knights  service  ^j'J^"',"* 
generally  was  a  great  safety  to  the  of ttie  laoda  «> 
crown,  so  also  the  Conqueror  instituted  J^'j,""^?^ 
other  tenures  in  capite  necessary  to  his  Mijeantv. 
estate  I  as  namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  jt^^' 
to  be  holden  of  him  by  some  special 
service  about  his  person,  or  by  bearing  some  apedal 
office  in  his  house,  or  in  the  field,  which  have 
knight's  service  and  more  in  them,  and  these  be 
called  tenures  by  grand  serjeanty.    Also  he  pro- 
vided upon  the  first  gift  of  lands  to  have  revenues 
by  continual  service  of  ploughing  his  land,  repairing 
his  booses,  parks,  pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And 
sometimes  to  a  yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spun, 
hawks,  horses,  hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of 
reservations  are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  m 
capite  of  the  king,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's 
service,  because  they  required  no  pers(»Ml  service, 
but  such  things  as  the  tenant  may  hire  another  to 

or  provide  for  his  money.  And  this  instito- 
tennre  is  called  a  tenure  by  socage  in  uoDofaoeage 
capite,  the  word  «om  signifying  the 
plough ;  howbeit  in  this  latter  time,  the  tamed  into 
service  of  ploughing  the  land,  and  of 
harvest  works,  is  turned  into  money-rent,  for  that 
the  kings  do  not  keep  their  demesne  in  their  own 
hands,  as  they  were  wont  to  do;  yet  what  lands 
were  de  antiquo  dtmimo  corontp,  it  well  appeareth 
in  the  records  of  the  exchequer  called  the  book  of 
Doomsday.    And  the  tenants  in  ancient  demesne 
have  many  immunities  and  privileges  at  this  day, 
that  in  ancient  times  were  granted  unio  those  tenants 
by  the  crown ;  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long 
to  set  down. 

These  tenures  tn  capite,  as  well  that  by  socage  as 
the  others  knight's  aervice,  have  this  property; 
that  the  tenants  eannot  alien  their  lands  without 
licence  of  the  kii^ ;  if  Ihey  do,  the  king  is  to  have 
a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seise  the  land,  and 
retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.    And  the  reason 

by  knigfat's  aervice :  when  his  Majcst?  made  a  voyage  royal 
to  war  against  another  nation,  those  of  his  tenants  tdat  did  not 
attend  htm  therefor  forty  days  with  hone  and  funiitnre  fit  for 
service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  by  art  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  paid  unto  his  Majesty;  which  asaessDwat  is  called 
Mcaga. 
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becffuw  the  king  wonM  have  a  liberty  in  the  chtnce 
of  his  tenant,  so  that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  which  the  king 
was  to  have  dioie  special  serriees  done  him,  without 
the  king's  leave  {  this  Kcenee  and  fine,  as  it  is  now 
digested,  is  easy  and  of  conne. 
»^  *  «^  There  is  an  ofltee  called  tiie  office  of 
nion.  A  It-  alienation,  where  any  man  may  have  a 
Sifihi*^  licence  at  a  reasonable  rate,  that  is, 
ibird  part  ot  at  the  third  part  of  one  year's  value  of 
^Moirtbe  Innd  moderately  rated.    A  tenant 

r»tel"rai«t  by  knight's  service  or  grand 

seijeanty,  was  restrained  by  ancient 
statote,  that  he  shonld  not  give  nor  alien  away  more 
of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the  rest  he  might  be 
able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the  king :  and  this  is 
now  oat  of  use. 

Aid.  bat  tenure  by  knight's  service 

TtnmtMby  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king 
Tteeflle^a«  should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money 
psMUto  called  aid,  due,  to  he  »tal^  levied 
kiii«-'f>  dd«rt  amongst  all  those  tenants  proportionably 
■on  a  knight,  tYitiT  lauds,  to  make  bis  eldest  son  a 
bls'ridl^^  knight,  or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 
TAutabr  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those 

McsKc  that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  socage 

in  eapite,  although  not  by  knight's 
service,  cannot  alien  without  licence,  and  they  are 
to  sue  livery,  and  pay  primer  stinn,  but  not  to  be  in 
ward  fbr  body  or  land. 

How  maiMcs  example  and  resemblance  of  the 

wmiAflist  king^s  policy  in  these  institutions  of 
Manors  ere-  tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
mm  ^iralt^  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as 

ttoBortbckbig  they  could;  as  for  example,  when  the 
£i£*of  t?*""  ^ing  liad  given  to  any  of  them  two 
jjj^l^  ^  thousand  acres  of  land,  this  party  pur- 
word  naitor.  poring  in  ttis  place  to  moke  a  dwelling, 
Ijj^g^J^  or,  as  the  old  word  is,  his  mandon- 
iwved  tocwn-  house,  or  his  manorhoose,  did  devise 
son  penoDs.  ytow  he  might  make  his  land  a  com- 
plete habitation  to  snpidy  him  with  all  manner  of 
necessaries ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  would  give  of 
the  uttermost  parts  of  those  two  thousand  acres,  100 
or  200  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as  he  should  think 
meet,  to  one  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  with  some 
reservation  of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and 
go  with  him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the 
wars,  adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  luth  of  *  fealty, 
Beiirf  is  «  to  ""^"^'P"  marriage,  and  relief.  This 
be  paid  bv "  relief  is  to  pay  five  pound  for  every 
hyTnl^Hvt*    knighfs  fee,  or  after  that  rate  for  more 

lord 'Sfc*°       °'  every  heir ; 

which  tenant  so  created,  and  placed, 
was  and  is  to  this  day  called  a  tenant  by  knight's 
service,  and  not  hy  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
manors  1  of  these  he  nd^t  make  as  many  as  he 
Socatre  imure  wnld.  Then  this  lord  wonld  provide 
by     that  the  land  which  he  was  to  keep  for 

his  own  use  shonld  be  ploughed,  and 
his  harvest  brought  home,  his  house  repaired,  his 

*  Kniebf  >  Mrviee  tenure  created  by  the  lord,  is  not  a  te- 
anre  by  Enigfaf  ■  lervice  of  the  penon  of  the  lord,  but  of  bU 

2  p  2 


park  paled,  and  the  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would 

give  smne  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others,  of  twenty, 

tfairQr,  forty,  or  fifty  acres :  reserving  the  service  of 

plongiiing  a  certain  quantity,  or  so  many  days  of 

his  land,  and  eertsin  harvest  woiks  or  days  in  the 

harvest  to  labour,  or  to  repair  the  house,  park-pale, 

or  otherwise,  or  to  give  him  for  bis  provision, 

capons,  hens,  pepper,  cuounin,  roses,  gilliflowers, 

spurs,  gloves,  or  the  like :  or  to  pay  to  him  a  cer^ 

tain  rent,  and  to  be  sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant, 

which  tenure  was  called  a  socage  tenure,  and  is  so 

to  this  day;  howbeit  most  of  the  ploughing  and 

harvest  service  are  turned  into  money  rents. 

i  The  tenants  in  socage  at  the  death  Relief  or  le. 

of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which  nwit  in  socage. 

1    .  ...         ■     .    -  J  OTieyearsrcnl 

was  not  as  kmghf  s  service  is,  five  pound  uid  no  ward- 

a  knighfs  fee:  but  it  was,  and  so  is  ^J^t^-SS'Se 
still,  one  year's  rent  of  the  land;  and  dying  of  Uie 
no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself^  whidi  be  used  to  manure  by  his  b<»d- 
men,  and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his  manor 
how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry  of  it  into 
the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts  of  his 
court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take  it  away  j 
and  therefore  they  were  called  tenants  at  will,  by 
copy  of  court>roll ;  being  in  truth  bond-  vtllenage  or 
men  at  the  beginning:  but  having  ob-  tenureliicopy 
tained  freedom  of  their  persons,  and  °  "™ 
gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying  their  lands, 
they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and  are  so  privi- 
leged that  the  lord  cannot  put  them  out,  and  all 
through  custom.  S<nne  copyholders  are  for  lives, 
one,  two,  or  three  successively ;  and  atone  inherit- 
ances, from  heir  to  heir  by  custom;  and  custom 
ruleth  these  estates  wholly,  both  for  widows*  estates, 
fine^  faerriot^  forfeitnres,  and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at  court  baron, 
die  firs^  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  the  with  tiwuwof 
manor  diould  hold  a  court,  which  is  no 
more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  together  at  a^ 
time  by  him  to  be  appointed)  in  which  court  he 
was  to  be  informed  by  oath  of  bis  tenants,  of  all 
such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  cOpyholds,  or 
the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him ;  which  in- 
formation is  called  a  presentment,  and  then  his 
bailiff  was  to  seise  and  distrain  for  those  duties  if 
they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which  is  called  n 
court-baron :  and  herein  a  man  may  sue  for  any 
debt  or  trespass  under  forty  shillings  value,  and  the 
freeholders  are  to  judge  of  the  cause  upon  proof 
produced  upon  both  sides.    And  there- 
fore  the  freeholders  of  these  manors,  as  court  ofihe 
incident  to  their  tennrea,  do  hold  by  lo  the"ta'!^ 
suit  of  court,  which  is  to  come  to  the 
court,  and  there  to  judge  between  par^ 
and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also  to  inform 
the  lord  of  duties,  rents,  and  services  unpaid  to  him 
from  his  tenants.    By  this  course  it  is  discerned 
who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as  if  the  tenants  die 
without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of  felony  or  treason, 
shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

t  AU  money  and  eteuage  money  ia  likewiH  dne  nnio  th« 
lords  of  their  tenants. 
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x.,u  .  Now  concemine  what  attainders  shall 

What  attain-  .         i    »  i    j        ■    *  t 

6m  shall  {ctve  give  the  escheat  to  the  lord ;  it  is  to  be 

ihltori!"*  *°       ^^^^  '*  ^"8*  3°^s- 

Aitatnders,      ment  of  denth  given  in  some  court  of 
record  against  the  felon  found  guilty  hy 
fM^cm  "a^lf  °^  confession  of  the  felony,  or 

otttlawnr,  give  it  Uust  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 
toelOTA  Of       The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort; 
im  attainder    a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not 
wry.  go  -ig  i)«  cannot  be  brought  in 

person  to  appear  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  pro- 
cess of  aqn'as  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff, 
who  not  finding  him,  retameth,  **non  est  inventns 
in  balliva  men ; "  and  thereupon  another  capias  is 
awarded  to  the  sheriff;  who  likewise  not  finding 
him  maketh  the  same  return ;  then  a  writ  called  an 
exigent  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him 
.to  proclaim  him  tn  his  county  court  five  several 
court  days,  to  yield  his  body;  which  if  the  sheriff 
do,  and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said,  by 
the  default,  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  ad- 
judging him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the 
return  of  the  proclamations,  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  backside  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands  by  an  escheat  to  the  lord  of 
whom  they  are  holden. 

I  But  note,  that  a  man  fbund  gnilty  of 

cicTw-''*  felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and 
praying  his  clergy,  and  thereupon  read^ 
ing  asaderii,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand  and  dis- 
charged, is  not  attainted ;  because  he  by  his  clergy 
prerenteth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a 
clerk  convict,  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases,  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not 
eth  mmffw-"  answer  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,  al- 

feiipth  no      though  he  be  by  this  to  have  iudgment 

lands,  except      ,    °    .      ,,     ,         ,  » 

for  treason.     of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  forfeit 

no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
^debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
He  that  kill  ^  killeth  himself  shall 

eth  bimseif'  not  lose  his  lands,  but  his  goods,  ehet- 
h^djl^S*'  tela,  leases,  and  debts.    So  of  those 

that  kill  others  in  their  own  defience, 
or  by  misfortnne. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
fa^     nnd  firetb  for  it,  loses  his  goods  for  his 
gooSf  ^y'"?t  although  he  return  and  is  tried, 

and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 
HethRt  yield-      So  a  man  indicted  for  felony,  if  he 
upo^\he«r-   yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  unHl 
Kent  for  feto.    after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
hisgooda.      awarded  agamst  him,  this  man  doth 

forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay, 
althongh  he  be  not  found  guilty  of  the  felony  ;  but 
nraie  is  attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  bat  only  such  as 
have  judgments  of  death  by  trial  upon  verdict  or 
their  own  confession,  or  that  they  be  hy  judgment 
of  the  coroners  ontlawed,  as  before. 
i.andK  email-  Besides  the  escheats  of  luids  to  the 
the*^k?^^'to'°  *^  whom  they  be  holden.  for  lack 

treaaoaf        of  heirs,  and  by  attainder  finr  felony, 


which  only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,  there 
are  also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath  gt^^iSH  a 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  bis  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 

And  if  a  man  having  an  estate  for  2^^*tu^''* 
life  of  himself,  or  of  another,  commit  treason orn- 
treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is  |ib^t£^a- 
forfeited  to  the  crowi^  but  no  escheat  ^ntiotbe 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  eopybold,  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  ^e  lord,  and  not  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the  life 
of  the  ofiender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to  have  it 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  Gavelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony  :  for  they 
have  an  old  saying ;  The  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

If  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  Tl>e  wife  lo*- 
wife  was  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  rthoodowCT. 
felony  and  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  uj^^tbebar^*^ 
offender;  but  at  this  day  it  is  holden  JUJU^J*" 
by  statute  law,  that  she  loseth  them  fekmy. 
not  for  the  husband's  felony.  The  rela- 
tirni  of  these  forfeits  are  these: 

1.  That  men  attainted  of  felony  or  J^^J^ 
treason,  by  verdiet  or  confession,  do  loniiTver- 
fbrfeit  an  the  lands  they  had  at  the 
time  of  their  offence  cwnndttedi  and  ^J^f^^" 
the  king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  hwifranttie 
them  hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  2ftS«Sm- 
shall  come  in  and  avrad  all  leases,  sta-  mittcd. 
tutes,  or  conveyances  done  by  the  of-  And  ao  it  is 
fender,  at  any  time  since  the  offence  ^^^J^^. 
done.    And  so  is  the  law  clear  also,  if  tomyi  oiber- 
a  man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  out-  JhramSl^ 
lawry  :  but  upon  attainder  of  felony  by  ^J^j^'* 
outlawry,  it  hath  been  much  doubted  and  outlawry, 
by  the  law-books,  whether  the  lord's  f^^l^'^l^^' 
title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the  forfttture  of 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  g^b^** 
date  of  teste  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for 
proclamation,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed :  howbeit 
at  this  day  it  is  mkd,  that  it  shall  reach  back  to  the 
time  of  the  &ct ;  but  for  goods,  chattels,  and  debts, 
the  king's  title  shall  \i>ok  no  &rther  back  Uian  to 
those  goods,  the  party  attainted  by  verdict  or  con- 
fession had  at  the  time  of  the  verdict  and  confession 
given  or  made,  and  in  outlawries  at  the  time  the 
exigent,  as  well  in  treasons  as  felonies :  wherein  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  the  party's  first  appre- 
hension, the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  ^  ^ 
all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  Qcen>  toxiL 
them  together,  dispending  only  so  much  l^jrtSSS*!' 
out  of  them,  as  is  fit  for  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  person  in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or 
disposing  of  them  until  convictim ;  and  then  the 
property  of  them  is  in  die  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons    p^rxm  nt- 
attainted  for  felony  or  treason  have  no  ' 
c^wctty  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  it'tSaiiteio 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  nse  of  the  thek'"^"**- 
king,  until  the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  parly 
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There  can  be    S^******  *>W  lands  or  goods 

no  retutiiUoD  without  &  special  patent  of  reatitution, 
ratiXTwI  which  cannot  restore  the  blood  withoat 
B^^M  ^  M>  aet  of  parliament  So  if  a  man  have 
bieth^manto  a  son^  and  then  is  attainted  of  felony 
Bw^iTie^  or  treason,  and  pardoned,  and  par- 
S^H  to^t  lands,  and  then  hath  issue  an- 

tboM  laiids.  other  son,  and  dieth ;  the  son  he  had 
before  he  had  his  pardon,  although  he 
be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent  have  the  words  of 
restitution  to  his  lands,  shall  not  inherit,  but  his 
second  son  shall  inherit  them,  and  not  the  first; 
because  the  blood  is  corrupted  by  the  attainder,  and 
cannot  be  restored  by  patent  alone,  but  by  act  of 
parliament  And  if  a  man  have  two  sons,  and  the 
eldest  is  attainted  in  the  life  of  his  &ther,  and  dieth 
without  issue,  the  father  living,  the  second  son  shall 
inherit  the  father's  lands ;  bat  if  the  eldest  son  have 
any  issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  hit  fiither, 
then  neither  the  8ec<md  son,  nor  the  iasae  of  the 
ddest,  aball  inherit  the  father's  lands,  bat  the  hOter 
shall  there  be  aceonnted  to  die  without  heir ;  and 
the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son  have 
issue  or  not  afterwards  or  before,  though  he  be 
pardtmed  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

PropCTty  or        IV.  Property  of  lands  by  conveyance 
vevancedi-     is  nrst  distributed  into  estates  for  yean, 
tfc^t^n  fee-simple, 
fee  a.  In  tall.      These  estates  are  created  1^  word, 
4.  Pw  ^nn.    by  writing,  or  by  record. 

1.  For  estates  of  years,  which  are  commonly 
called  leases  fior  years,  they  are  thas  made  :  where 
the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth  with  the  other  by 
word  of  month,  that  the  other  shall  have,  hold,  and 
eojay  Aie  land,  to  take  the  pn^ts  diereof  for  a  time 
certain  of  years,  months,  weeks,  or  days,  agreed 
between  them ;  and  this  is  called  a  lease  parole ; 
SQch  a  lease  may  be  made  by  writing  poll,  or 
indented  of  demise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
also  hy  fine  of  record ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
reserved  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
leases*  there  may  be  annexed  such 
jtmH^Iy^  exceptions,  conditions,  and  covenants, 
to  tbe  as  the  parties  can  agree  on.   They  are 

to'the^ir^  called  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inherit- 
able by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  execu- 
tors and  administrators,  and  be  saleable  for  debts  in 
the  life  of  the  owner,  or  in  the  exeeators*  or  adminis- 
trator^ hands  hy  writs  of  execution  npon  statntes, 
recognisances,  judgments  of  debts  or  damages. 
Leases  are  to  forfeitable  to  the  crown 

beibrMtedby  by  outlawry,  by  attainder  for  treason, 
ir^eum.  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
a  p^^nire  "^'"8^  felony,  although  not  guilty  of 
4.  By  kiUiD^  the  fact,  standing  oat,  or  refusing  to  be 
fly^^e**^  '"^  ^  county,  conviction  of 
Stanaingoul,  felony,  by  verdict  without  judgment, 
^virtii^  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
t  ^o^G^iT  licence, 
beyond  the  These  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown, 
^TOe!*^x-  ^^^^  manner  as  leases  for  years; 
tcuta  npon  namely,  interest  gotten  in  other  men's 
t^S^or   lands     extending  for  debt  np<m  judg- 


ment in-  any  court  of  record,  statute  'JA^^^' 
merchant,  statute  staple,  recognisances ;  and  innds  are 
which  being  upon  statutes,  are  called  Siub^ 
tenants  by  statute  merchant  or  staple, 
the  other  tenants  by  elegit,  and  by  wardship  of 
body  and  lauds  i  for  all  these  are  called  chattels 
real,  and  go  to  the  executors  and  administrators, 
and  not  to  the  heirs ;  and  are  saleable  and  forfeit- 
able as  leases  for  years  are. 

2.  Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  j^^se  for  life 
freeholds :  they  may  also  be  made  by  ^ow  ibrMt- 
word  or  writing.   There  must  be  livery 

and  seisin  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease  by  him, 
whom  we  call  the  lessor;  who  cometh  to  the  docv, 
backsifie,  or  garden,  if  it  be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to 
some  part  of  the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  lessee,  for 
term  of  his  life;  and  in  seisin  thereof  he  delivereth 
to  him  a  tnr^  twig,  or  ring  of  the  door :  and  if  the 
lease  be  by  writing,  then  commonly 
there  is  a  note  written  on  the  backside  Snil^^fc^ 
of  the  lease,  with  the  names  of  those 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery 
of  seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  bat  the  Lease  Tor  life 
hmd  is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  bJ'^e'lhSlfl- 

value,  to  satisfy  the  debt    It  is  not  for  debt,  but 
,,.*.,,       ■'^i  ^ .  extended  at  a 

forfeitable  by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  yearly  value. 

of  felony,  nor  by  any  of  the  means 

before  mentioned,  of  leases  for  years ;  saving  in  an 

attainder  for  felony,  treason,  premunire,  and  then 

only  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other  A.,„„,ti,gt 
have  liberty  by  charter,  to  have  all  hath  bona 
felons'  goods ;  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  {^i^tha^^' 
term     lifi;,  bring  attainted  of  felony, 
doth  forfait  unto  the  king,  and  not  to  letaeiot  life 
this  nobleman.  be  ^uunted. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for 
another  man's  life,  and  dieth ;  this  land  cannot  go 
to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but  to  the  party 
that  first  entereth ;  and  he  is  called  an 
occupant;  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years  or  for  life  may  be  made  also  by 
fine  of  record,  or  bai^^ain  and  sale,  or  covenant  to 
stand  seised  upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or 
blood;  the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

3.  Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  or  e,tate  tails, 
gift,  with  livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  how  sach 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body;  this  word,  b^ifrntlri"""^ 
body,  making  the  entail,  may  be  demon- 
strated and  restrained  to  the  males  or  females,  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  tbe  body  of  either  of  them, 
or  of  the  bo^  of  the  grandfather  or  father. 

EntaUa  of  lands  began  by  a  statute 

made  in  Ed.  I.'s  time,  by  which  also  m^wT  L^tf 

they  are  so  much  strengthened,  as  that  'i'  ^Jl*. 
,   '  .  m  r  lime,  estates 

the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  put  away  in  tall  wereso 

the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  act  of  I^TiheJ""*' 

conveyance  or  attainder ;  nor  let  it,  nor  ff^^^^' 

encumber  it  longer  than  his  own  Ufe.  uty^tfainder. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  Tbe  great  in. 

great,  for  by  that  means  the  land  being  ^''^J^^ 

so  sure  tied  npon  the  heir  as  that  his  theteoc 
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fkther  could  not  put  it  from  blm,  it  made  the  son 
to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful,  often 
marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and  to  grow 
insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could  be  no 
check  of  disinheriting  him.  It  also  made  the 
owners  of  the  land  less  frarfiil  to  commit  mnr- 
ders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters;  for 
that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  coald  hurt  the 
heir  of  his  inheritance.  It  hindered  men  that  had 
entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the  best 
of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improvement,  for  that 
none,  upon  so  uncertnin  an  estate  as  for  terra  of  his 
own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any  value,  nor 
lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land,  that  might  yield 
rent  improved. 

The  prejudice  Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
thecrowii  crown,  and  many  subjects  of  theirdebts; 
^^t^        for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 

than  in  his  own  life-time ;  which 
caused  that  the  king  could  not  safely  commit  any 
office  of  account  to  snch  whose  lands  were  entailed, 
nor  other  men  trust  them  with  loan  of  mrniey. 

These  inconvenienciet  were  all  reroe- 
maDd^H.  <l<^  by  acts  of  parliament  I  as  namely, 
Vlii.tobar  '  by  acts  of  parliament  later  than  the 
Sf"      '  «ct  of  entails,  ma^e  4  H.  YII.  32  H. 

Vin.  a  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit 
his  son  by  a  fine  with  proclamation,  and  may  by  that 
means  also  make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 

By  a  statute  made  36  H.  VIIl.  a 
»  H.  vWi.    tcn&nt  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 

treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 32  H.  VIII.  he  may  make  leases  good  against 
his  heir  for  one  and  twenty  years,  or  three  lives; 
so  that  it  be  not  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  de- 
mesne, or  any  lease  in  reversion,  nor  less  rent  re- 
served than  the  tenants  have  paid  most  part  of  one 
and  twenty  years  before,  nor  have  any  manner  of 
discharge  for  doing  wastes  and  qwils :  by  a  statute 

33  H  viit.  ^*  ^'^^*  ^'"^^  entailed 
13  et  w  Eitz.  lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by 
SiviK?i.  5  and  by  statutes  made  13  and 
NotfoiTettabie  39  Elix.  they  are  saleable  for  the  ar- 
Not  »tend-  ^  rearagesupon  hisaccount  for  his  office; 
debuoTthe  ^  resleth,  that  entailed 
partv  after  hii  lands  have  two  privileges  only,  which 
Px''  ^  •  First,  not  to  be  forfeited  for 
elude  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to  be  extended 
to  torfclt  bta**"*  for  debts  after  the  party's  death,  except 
nSth'eS'mlwt  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  re- 
enter, covery. 

pfB  perpe-         But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  since  these 

tuily.  which  is  ,  ' 

an  entail  wtth  notame  statutes,  and  remedies  pro- 

ThiS^ll^'^FJ-    "^^^  *»y  statutes,  to  dock  entails,  there 

tuities  would  is  started  up  a  devise  called  perpetuity, 

romier  incon-  Which  is  an  entail  wini  an  addition  of 

uiL°^  a  proviso  condidooal,  tied  to  his  estate, 

not  to  put  away  the  land  from  his  next 

heir  i  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit  his  own  estate.  Which 

perpetuities,  if  they  should  stand,  would  bring  in 

all  the  former  inconveniencies  subject  to  entails, 

that  were  cut  off  by  the  former  mentioned  statutes, 

and  far  greater:  for  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is 

in  possession  start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making 


a  lease,  or  selling  h  little  (]uiUet,  forgetting  after  two 
or  three  descents,  as  often  they  do,  how  they  are 
tied ;  the  next  heir  must  enter,  who  peradventure  is 
his  son,  his  brother,  uncle,  or  kinsman;  and  this 
raiseth  unkind  suits,  setting  all  the 
kindred  at  jars,  some  taking  one  part,  venieneicsor 
some  another,  and  the  principal  parties  Jj^jgyj**!**" 
wasting  their  Hme  and  money  in  suits 
of  law ;  so  that  in  the  end  they  are  both  constrained 
by  necessity  to  join  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  occasioned  through 
their  suits.    And  if  the  chief  of  the  family,  for  any 
good  purpose  of  well  seating  himself  by  selling  that 
which  lieth  far  off,  to  buy  that  which  is  near,  or  for 
the  advancement  of  his  daughters,  or  younger  sons, 
should  have  reasonable  cause  to  sell,  this  perpe- 
tuity, if  it  should  hold  good,  restraineth  him.  And 
more  than  that,  where  many  are  owners  of  inherit- 
ance of  land  not  entailed,  may,  during  the  minority 
of  his  eldest  son,  appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the 
advancement  of  the  younger  sons  and  danghtersb 
and  pay  debts  j  but  by  entails  and  perpetuities  the 
owners  of  these  lands  cannot  do  it,  but  they  must 
suffer  the  whole  to  descend  to  the  eUest  son,  and  n 
to  come  to  the  crown  hy  wardship  all  tiie  time  of 
his  infancy. 

Wherefwe,  seeing  the  dangerous 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  Whrt^  tt  be 
prevent  those  mischiefsof  nndoing  their  i^JTW 
houses,  by  conveying  the  land  from  thete  pope- 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  IjtSJoSlIor 
stake  1^  those  perpetuities,  and  re-  JJJ,5oiof 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  Soimcs^ib. 
and  disposing  it  to  their  own,  or  to  £3^'**" 
their  children's  good;  therefore  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  be  better  for 
the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have  the  lands  secured 
to  men's  names  and  bloods  by  peipetnitiet,  with  all 
the  incoQvenienciet  above  mentioned,  or  to  be  in 
hamd  of  undoiDg  his  hoose  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

4.  The  last  and  greatest  estate  of 
lands  is  fee-simple,  and  beyond  this  mMtStMt 
there  is  none  of  the  former  for  lives, 
yea^^  or  entails ;  but  beyond  them  is 
fee-simple.    For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  utter- 
most degree  of  estates  in  land ;  therefore  he  that 
maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gif^  in  tail,  may  appoint 
a  remainder  when  he  maketh  another  TvnMinder 
for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-  {^JJ^  ^ 
simple;  but  after  a  fee-simple  he  can  hh  estate  Ib" 
limit  no  other  estate.    And  if  a  man  ''«-»imiJe. 
do  not  dispose  of  the  fee-simple  by  way  of  re<- 
mainder,  when  he  maketh  the  gift  in  tail,  or  for 
lives,  then  the  fee-simple  reslelh  in  himself  as  a  re- 
version.    The  difference  between  a  reversion  and  a 
remainder  is  this.    The  remainder  is 
always  a  succeeding  estate,  a^mnted  tfctwra  ■  ic- 
upon  the  gifts  <rf  a  preeedent  estate  at  ^J^g™*  * 
the  time  when  the  precedent  is  ap- 
pointed.  But  the  reversion  ia  an  estate  left  in  the 
giver,  after  a  particular  estate  made  by  him  for 
years,  life,  or  entail.    Where  the  re-  AremvioB 
mainder  is  made  with  the  particular  cumoitte 
esUtes,  then  it  mnst  be  done  by  deeds  SSSSl  ^ 
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in  writing,  «ith  livery  and  seisin,  »nd  cannot  be 
by  w(vds;  and  if  the  giver  will  dispose  of  the 
reversion  after  it  remaineth  in  himself,  he  is  to 
do  it  in  writing,  and  not  bj  word,  and  the  tenant 
AttwiHitHut  ^*  ^  have  notice  of  it,  and  to  attum  to 
most  be  barl  to  it  which  is  to  give  his  assent  by  word, 
therevenian.  or  paying  ren^  or  the  hke ;  and  except 
mpStaUeto  ****  tenant  will  thus  attnm,  the  party  to 
attum,  but  whom  the  revenion  is  granted  cannot 
m^ts  ^  ^^^^  tli^  reTersion,  neither  can  he  com- 
g^tf<iiV  pel  him  by  any  law  to  attum,  except 
the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by  fine ; 
and  then  he  may  by  writ  provided  for  that  purpose : 
and  if  he  do  not  purchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine 
the  reversion  shall  pass :  and  the  tenant  shnll  pay 
no  rent,  except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for 
any  waste  in  houses,  woods,  &c.  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
fee<8imple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeitores, 
extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 
LmOa  may  be     L^nds  are  conveyed  by  these  six 

2  Byflnef"a       L  By  feoffment,  which  is,  where  by 

4j'nym^^'&.  ^^"^  '°  '"^ 

BycoTcnant    heirs,  and  livery  and  seisin  made  ac- 

BywiiL  cording  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
deed;  if  a  lesser  eatale  than  fee-simple  be  given, 
and  lively  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not  called  a  feoff- 
ment, except  the  fee-simple  be  conveyed,  but  is 
otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or  gift  in  tail,  as 
above  meotioned. 

What  a  flne  ^  ^  real  agreement,  begin- 

lwid»*TO?/t)e  "  finalis  concordia," 

conwyed  etc.  This  is  done  before  the  king's 
judges  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
concerning  lands  that  a  man  should  have  from  an- 
other to  him  and  his  heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life, 
or  to  him  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body,  or  for 
years  certain,  whereupon  rent  may  be  reserved,  but 
no  condition  or  covenants.  This  fine  is  a  record  of 
great  credit;  and  upon  this  fine  are  four  proclama- 
tiom  made  openly  in  the  common  pleas;  that  is, 
in  every  term  one,  for  four  terms  together ;  and  if 
my  man  having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
Five  vesra  claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
iion^aim  mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right  for 
baireth  not,  » iT  u         •  *  » 

I.  An  iDfont    ever,  except  he  be  an  infant,  a  woman 

»^r*a  Mad-  "^o'^r^t  *  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas, 
man.  4. Be-  and  then  his  right  is  saved;  so  that 
jooa  sea.  jj^^  claim  be  within  five  years  after  full 
age,  the  death  of  her  husband,  recovery  of  his  wits, 
or  return  from  beyond  the  seas.  This  fine  is  called 
Pineisafcofl:  *  feoffment  of  record,  because  that  it 
mentor  re-  includeth  all  the  feoffment  doth,  and 
***  worketh  farther  of  its  own  nature,  and 

barreth  entails  peremptorily,  whether  the  heir  doth 
olaim  within  five  years  or  not,  if  he  claimed  by  him 
that  levied  the  fine. 

3.  Recoveries  are  where  for  assur- 
^''iMM^'  ances  of  lands  the  parties  do  agree,  that 
one  shall  bec^n  an  action  real  against 
the  other,  as  though  be  had  good  right  to  the  Und, 
and  Uie  other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it, 
but  allege  that  he  bought  the  land  of  I.  H.  had 


warranted  imto  him,  and  pray  that  I.  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title,  which  I.  H.  is  one  of  the 
criers  of  the  common-pleas,  and  is  called  the  com- 
mon vouchee.   This  I.  H.  shall  appear 
and  make  as  if  he  would  defend  it,  but  vouchM'one 

shall  pray  a  day  to  be  assigned  him  in 

!■        .        n  a  f  i-.i.      oinie  court. 

his  matter  of  defence;  which  being 

granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh,  default,  and 

thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against  him ; 

which  cannot  he  for  him  to  lose  hii  lands,  because 

he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath  sold  it  to 

hath  that,  who  vouched  him  to  warrant  it 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  judgment  for 

no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  aemsnd- 

judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  ttaet<muriii 

that  he  sued,  who  is  called  the  tenant, 

and  the  tenant  is  to  have  judgment  Juitgment  for 

against  I.  H.  to  recover  in  value  so  much  JJJJS*  ^ 

land  of  his,  where  in  truth  he  hath  much  land  in 
•11      .a  1     ,1  ■    a      value  of  the 
none,  nor  never  will.    And  by  this  de-  common  tou< 

vice,  grounded  upon  the  strict  principles 

of  law,  the  first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath 

nothing  for  it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement  ftnr 

assurance  to  him  that  brought  iL 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  . 

«i  %  .        i*^"  recovery 

remainders  and  reversKHis  that  should  barreth  an 
take  place  after  the  efitails, saving  where  S!id^l'*rew- 
the  king  is  pver  of  the  entail,  and  Jjj^^jjj'"' 
keepeth  the  reversicma   to  himself;  thereupon, 
then  neither  the  heir,  nor  the  remain- 
der, nor  the  reversion,  is  barred  by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remain- 
ders, and  reversions  are  thus  barred,  ^y"^^. 
is  because  in  strict  law  the  recompence  ""Jg'J^J*" 
adjudged  against  the  crier  that  was  Sow  lore- 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  JSJSSSi^ 
as  the  land  should  have  done,  and  then 
it  was  not  reason  to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to 
keep  the  land  itself  and  also  to  have  recompence ; 
and  therefore  he  loseth  tl)e  land,  and  is  to  trust  to 
the  recompence. 

This  slight  was  first  invented,  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  2OTTenienc«r 
as  is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  of  estates  in 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  ofl;  if  they  S'tteS'^ 
could  find  law  fmr  it   And  now  by  use,  veries  which 

....  .  are  made  now 

those  reimvenes  are  become  common  common  coq. 

assurances  against  entails,  remainders,  ^SJjSSSwes'ftw 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  se-  land, 
curity  purchasers  have  for  their  money ; 
for  a  fine  will  bar  heir  in  tail  and  not  the  remain- 
der, nor  reversion,  but  a  common  recovery  will  bar 
them  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the 

estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  fJSSjJJ^ 

of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  and  recoTcr- 

writing,  before  the  act  was  done :  as  for  ^h^1?S^ 

example,  if  they  make  a  writing  that  cording  to  the 
%  L  11  1         A         I.       talent  of  tbe 

one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  parties. 

feoffment,  or  suffer  a  common  recovery 
to  tbe  other :  but  the  use  and  intent  is,  that  one 
should  have  it  for  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  a 
stranger  to  hfive  it  in  tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee- 
simple  t  in  this  ease  the  land  settleth  in  an  estate 
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according  to  the  use  and  intent  declared:  and  that 
by  reason  of  the  statnte  made  27  H.  VIII.  convey- 
ing the  land  in  poueasion  to  him  that  hath  interest 
in  the  use  or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  re- 
covery, according  to  the  use  and  intent  of  the 
parties. 

Upon  this  statute  is  likewise  groond- 
BarfrainB.       ^  (he  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  sixth  con- 

sales,  and  co- 

venants  to  veyances,  namely,  bargains,  and  sales, 

to'a  uM,' we  ""^  covenanta  to  stand  seised  to  uses ; 

Bll  (trounded  for  this  statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth 
upon  one  rta-  ■  ■    ^i.  •  , 

luteT  s  use,  conjoineth  ihe  possession  to  it, 

and  tumeth  it  into  like  quality  of  estate, 
condition,  rent,  and  the  like,  as  the  use  hath. 

Whatauwis.      ^'  '^^^  equity  and 

honesty  to  hold  the  land  in  conscieniia 
boni  ciri.  As  for  example }  I  and  yoa  agree  that 
I  shall  give  yoa  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money,  but 
you  make  me  not  assurance  of  it.  Here  although 
the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you,  yet  the  equity 
and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ;  and  this  equity 
is  called  the  use,  upon  which  [  had  no  remedy  but 
21  H  dianceiy,  until  this  statute  was  made 
8.  Uien  was  of  27  H.  VIIT.  and  now  this  statute 
fiwi^Sfc'  conjoineth  and  conveyeth  the  land  to 
but  Id  Chan-  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for  my  money 
paid  to  you,  have  the  land  itself,  with- 
out any  other  conveyance  from  you ;  and  it  is  called 
a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
JJ'h'S  dotii  statute  did  foresee,  that  it  would  be  mis. 
not  pawi^ian'^  chievous  that  men's  lands  should  so 
mmtof^^^^'  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a  little 
out"^Stn.  money,  be  conveyed  from  them,  perad- 
dcnted  and  Tenture  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern  upon 
^?st&t!  of  strainable  sdvantages,  did  therefore 
toidrth  Ml  to  ^"'"'y  provide  another  act  in  the  same 
places  where  parliament,  that  the  land  upon  payment 
^^dW  enrol       (^j,  j^^^^^y  ^1,0^1^  „^  p^^^ 

away, 

except  there  were  a  writing  indented, 
made  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  said  writing 
also  within  six  months  enrolled  in  some  of  the 
courttf  at  Westminster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls 
in  the  shire  where  the  land  lieth ;  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to  enrol 
deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 
AeoTiniaiitto  ^*  The  fifth  conveyance  is  a  covenant 
stand  Mfsed    to  Stand  seised  to  uses.    It  is  in  this 

sort:  A  man  that  hath  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, brethren  and  kinsfolks,  may  by  writing  under 

.,   his  hand  and  seal  agree,  that  for  their 

Upon  an  ... 

aereenient  In  OT  any  of  their  preferment  he  will  stand 

^ud  seised  of  his  lands  to  their  uses,  either 

to  the  use  of    for  life,  in  tail,  or  fee,  so  as  he  shall 

any  of  his  i.-  V 

kindred,  a  use  see  cause;  Upon  which  agreement  in 

ai^.&c"*'  writing,  there  ariseth  an  equity  or 
honesty,  that  the  land  should  go  accord- 
ing to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason  allow- 
ing these  provisions ;  which  equity  and  honesty 
is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  in  this  sort, 
the  statute  of  27  H.  VIll.  before  mentioned, 
conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the  use  is 
appointed. 


And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised  corenastio 
to  uses,  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sumdseis^ 
statute,  a  conveyance  ot land ;  and  with  ctb^man- 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale, 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enirdment,  as  a  to  a  use  dou^ 
bargain  and  sale  doth ;  nor  needeth  it  ^ 
to  be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and  sale  muM: 
and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he  agreeth  to  stand 
seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife,  or  child,  cousin,  or 
one  that  he  meaneth  to  many,  then  will  no  use  rise, 
and  so  no  conveyance ;  for  although  the  law  allow- 
eth  such  weighty  considerations  of  marriage  and 
blood  to  raise  uses,  yet  doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling 
considerations,  as  of  acquaintance,  schooling,  services, 
or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  ^     ^  ^ 
of  his  land  to  others,  by  fine,  feoffment,  feuflfment. « 
or  recovery,  he  may  then  appoint  the  i]^*^' ' 
use  to  whom  he  listeth,  without  respect  limit  the  tat 
of  marriage,  kindred,  or  other  things ;  iiM^tb!^iU]. 
for  in  that  case  his  own  will  and  declar-  ^l"*  '^"^^l^'j 

....  .        .11  Btion  or  bloud 

atmn  guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate,  or  money 
It  is  not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate, 
but  agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  sale,  or  cove- 
hath  taken  any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of 
bargain  and  sale,  and  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses. 

6.  The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  orthe  coo- 
is  a  will  in  writing;  which  course  of  v^j^of 
conveyance  was  first  ordained  by  a  ^ 
statute  made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  statute  no 
man  might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a 
borough  town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custooa 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in  Lon- 
don, and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  1^  will  was       not  dis- 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law,  I^S^iy  win, 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falling  J^II^^^jJI^ 
sfek,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  their  at  the  e«m- 
lands,  except  they  eouW  make  a  feoff- 
ment,  or  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery ;  which 
lack  of  time  would  not  permit :  and  for  men  to  do  it 
by  these  means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again, 
was  hard ;  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  dealb, 
men's  minds  might  alter  upon  farther  proofs  of  their 
children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children  or  debt, 
or  defect  of  servants  or  friends.' 

For  which  cause,  it  was  reason  that  Thecoor* 

the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  1,^",^*^^^ 

the lastinstantthedisposingofhis lands,  the stat of 

and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  of  it ;  pve^n^^to 

which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  men  devise  tends 

.  - ,    ,  *  l>y  will,  wasa 

QSed  this  devise  :  COTivevanee 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  fj,^' 

their  lands,  in  their  good  health,  to  trust,  to  sach 

friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feoffees 

in  trust ;  and  then  they  would  by  their  ^^^^ 

wills  declare  how  their  friends  should 

dispose  of  their  lands;  and  if  those  friends  would 

not  perform  it,  the  court  of  chancery  was  to  cc»n- 

pel  them  by  reason  of  trust;  and  this  trust  was 

called  the  use  of  the  land,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the 

land,  and  the  party  himself  had  the  use ;  which  use 

was  in  equity,  to  take  the  profits  for  himself  and 

that  the  feoffees  shoold  make  such  an  estate  as  he 
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iboald  appoiiit  them}  ud  if  he  appoiiited  noae, 
that  the  nae  ahoold  go  to  t&e  heir,  as  dw  estate 
itaelf  of  the  land  shoald  have  done ;  for  the  use  was 
to  the  estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  hodj. 

By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
TCTieS^  of  use  there  were  many  inconveniences,  as 
Gto  w'*'"'  *^'*  which  grew  first  for  a  reason- 
able cause,  namely,  to  give  men  power 
sad  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to 
deceive  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights ; 
ss  namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor  who 
was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded  of  her 
thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by  courtesy  j 
the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief  beriot,  and  escheat; 
the  creditor  of  hig  extent  for  debt ;  the  poor  tenant 
of  his  lease  t  for  these  rights  and  duties  were  given 
by  kw  fr6m  him  that  was  owner  of  the  land,  and 
none  other;  wUeh  was  now  the  feoffee  of  tnist) 
and  so  the  old  owner,  which  we  call  the  feoffor, 
should  take  the  profits,  and  leave  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land  at  his  discretion  to  the  feofiee ;  and 
yet  he  was  not  such  a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the 
land,  so  as  his  wife  could  have  dower,,  or  the  lands 
be  extended  for  his  debts,  or  that  he  conld  forfeit  it 
for  felony  or  treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  in 
ward  for  it,  or  any  doty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by 
his  death,  or  that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 

Which  frauds  1^  de|^es  of  time,  as 
emweya^ea^  they  increased,  were  remedied  by  divers 
to  me,  by  de-  Statutes :  as  namely,  by  a  statute  of  1  H. 
Key^S"*'  VI.  and  4  H.  Vlil.  it  was  appointed 
reSrtfwT^  that  the  action  may  be  tried  against 
the  Matnt^  him  which  taketh  the  profits,  which  was 
then  ctttw/  qut  u»«  ;  a  atatute  made 
1  R.  III.  leases  and  estates  made  1^  eeatuy  que  we 
are  made  good,  and  estates  by  him  acknowledged. 
4  H.  VII.  the  heir  of  cettuy  que  use  is  to  be  in 
ward  ;  16  H.  VIII.  the  loid  is  to  have  relief  upon 
the  death  of  any  eeetuy  que  tue. 

Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiply- 

f^^VSS!       ^"'y-  ™  27  H.  VIII.  the 

reducelh  Uie  parliament,  purposing  to  take  away  all 
draUolll^  ^  UKS,  and  reducing  the  law  to  the 

coa*eyanccs  ancient  form  of  conveyini?  of  lands  by 
of  land,  by  ,  .  .      -  , 

feoAnent,       public  livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  reco- 

2^^^        tery,  did  ordain,  that  where  lands  were 

put  in  trust  or  use,  there  the  possession 

and  est^  should  be  presently  carried  ont  of  the 

friends  in  trust,  and  settled  and  invested  on  him 

that  had  the  oses,  for  soeh  term  and  time  as  he  had 

the  use. 

inwbatman-       ^y  the  statnte  of  27  H.  VIII.  the 

ner  the  staL  of  power  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  clear- 
as  H.  8.  giveih  r   .  ,  r       6  J         ,  , 
power  to  dis-    ly  taken  away  amongst  those  Irauaa ; 
^pnanda    whereupon  32  H.  VI 1 1,  another  statute 

was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.  First,  it  must  be  by  will 
in  writing.  Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of  an  estate 
in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another  man's  life, 
or  tenant  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by  will ;  by  that 
statute  32  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely  seised,  and  not 

jointly  with  another;  and  then  being 
Mted"Sf        thus  seised  for  aU  the  land  he  holdeth 


in  soc^  tenure,  he  maygiveit  h^wiU*  pite  landi  and 
except  he  hold  any  piece  of  land  tn  d^ise 
capiie  by  knight^s  service  of  the  king ;  ^^^(J^^ 
and  then  laying  all  tt^ether,  he  can  The  third  put 
give  but  two  parts  by  wiU:  for  the  rihehK" 
third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soc- 
age  as  in  capiie,  must  descend  to  the  emfMisfi^o 
heir,  to  answer  wardship,  livery,  and 
primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knighfs  service  of  a 
subject,  he  can  devise  of  the  land  but  two  parts,  and 
the  third  the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by 
descent  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres  a  conveyance 

of  land  holden  in  eapite  by  knight's  by  devise  of 

I        I        .  .  «  ■  CApifr  lands  to 

service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  nis  wire  tbewfftfor 

of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  ^^J'J^  ^ 

his  children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  third  part,  by 

profits,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  * 

or  daughter's  portions,  then  the  third  acre  or  any 

part  thereof  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must  sufler 

it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  most  satisfy 

wardship. 

Yet  a  man  having  three  acres  as  „  ^   ^  

before,  may  convey  ail  to  his  wife,  or  anceby  act 
children,  by  conveyance  in  his  life-time  fhf^feSfm^of 
as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  bargain  the  pai^  oT 
and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  !uM*i9* 
uses,  and  disinherit  the  heir.    But  if  jyHhSir  be' 
the  heir  be  within  age  when  his  father  within  a^,  he 
dieth,  the  king  or  other  lord  shall  have  fSS^^l^lS* 
that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have  one  ^[f^;,^^'' 
of  the  three  acres  dnring  the  wardship,  ortfaeiliiraar 
and  to  sue  livery  and  seisin.    But  at 
full  age  the  heir  shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it 
shall  go  according  to  the  conveyance  made  by  the 
father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  shall  be  set 
forth.    For  it  is  the  use,  that  all  lands  which  the 
father  leaveth  to  descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee- 
simple,  or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the 
thirds :  and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  JJhe  W^ng^^r 
king,  nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermed-  iaterrneddle  if 
die  with  the  rest ;  if  it  be  not  a  full  f/rtte/eftto 
third,  yet  they  most  take  it  so  much  as  deMendtothe 
it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus  :  if  Tbemnnerof 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  55^5)*™,'^. 
mission  out  of  the  conrt  of  wards,  partofihe 
whereopcm  a  jury  by  oath  must  set  nfnturS'* 
forth  so  much  as  shall  make  np  the 
thirds,  except  the  oflScers  of  the  court  of  wards  can 
otherwise  agree  with  the  parties.    If  there  be  no 
wardship  due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to 
have  this  supply  by  a  commission  oat  of  the  chan- 
cery, and  jury  thereupon. 

But  in  all  those  cases,  the  statutes  TheBUtutes 
do  give  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  ^''^''j^j*}'^ 
will  to  set  forth  and  appoint  of  himself  mI  out  the 
which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and  Jh'^Wn's^Hi 
neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it 
And  if  it  be  not  enough,  yet  they  must  take  that  in 
part,  and  only  have  a  supply  in  manner  as  befbre  is 
mentioned  oot  of  the  rest. 
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Property  in  Good*. 


Of  the  several  wayt 

whereby  a  man  may 
get  property  in 
goods  or  chattels. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


By 
By 
By 
By 
By 
By 


VII.  By 

VIII.  By 

IX.  By 

X.  By 


gift. 

sale. 

Bteatuig. 

waving. 

straying. 

shipwreck. 

forfeitare. 

executorship. 

administration. 

legacy. 


cetve  hla  cre- 
ditors is  voiil 
agaiDst  them, 
but  (rood 
against  the 
executors,  vA- 
minlutatora, 
<»- vendee  or 
tbe  party 
Umseir: 


I.  Property  by  gift 
deed      ft      ^  property  of  goods  may 

ofgoodsto^de-  ^  passed  by  word  or  writing!  but  if 
there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicions  to  be 
done  opon  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 
ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protect 
the  taking  of  them  in  ezecntion  for  hit 
debt,  this  deed  of  gift  is  vmd,  as  against  those  to 
whom  he  stood  indebted  i  bnt  as  against  himself, 
his  own  executors  or  admioiatrators,  or  any  man  to 
whom  afterwards  he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is 
good. 

II.  By  sale. 

Whatisasaie  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  Bysale, 
ftoMA^u^and  any  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
wbere^lbere  li  another ;  and  although  he  may  fear 
ServMlonoT  ^x^cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell 
trust  between  them  outright  for  money  at  any  time 
the  parties.  before  the  execution  served  j  so  that 
there  be  no  reservation  of  trust  between  them,  that, 
repaying  the  money,  he  shall  have  the  goods  again ; 
ibr  that  trust,  in  such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a 
ftand,  to  prevent  the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods 
in  execution. 

III.  By  theft,  or  taking  in  jest. 

...  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
How  m  sale  ni...x<.  .    >  •% 

market  shall    m  jest.    If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 

beabartothe  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

or  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser 

or  felon  carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell 

them,  this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of 

my  goods,  saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be 

ridden  two  hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between 

ten  and  five  o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  loll- 

book,  and  the  seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his 

sale,  known  to  the  toll-book-keeper  t  or  else  the 

sale  bindeth  me  not.    And  for  any  other  goods, 

where  the  sale  in  a  market  or  fair  shall  bar  the 

owner,  being  not  the  seller  of  his  pro- 

■ndvhat mar-  P*'*?'  *  market  or 

ket  Rueii  a  sale  fair  where  usually  things  of  that  nature 
uMkia''^  ^<'l^-         for  example;  if  a  man 

steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  Smith- 
field,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  this  sale ;  but  if 
he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside,  Newgate,  or  West- 
minster market,  the  true  owner  is  not  barred  Iqr 


this  sale ;  because  these  mukets  are  usual  for  flesh, 
fish,  &c.  and  not  for  horses. 

So  whereas  by  the  cust(Hn  *A  Lraidon  in  every 
shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the  week, 
saving  Sundays  and  holidays  i  yet  if  a  piece  of 
plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  or  gold  or  peari 
that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold  in  a  dmper's  or 
scrivener's  shop,  or  any  other  but  a  gcddsmith's,  this 
sale  barreth  not  the  true  owner,  et  tic  in  *iwuUbm$. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods,  the 

thief  gelteth  not  such  property,  but 
,       y  . '    f     '       .     may  seize  qm 

that  the  owner  may  seize  them  again  Kwd*  after 
wheresoever  he  findeth  them,  except  ^^^^^ 
they  were  sold  in  fur  or  market,  after 
they  were  stolen,  and  that  bona  fide  without  fiand. 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  ictbeibierbe 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  tbe  same,  or  ««^wiinedfor 
outlawed  in  any  personal  acti<»a,  or  have  iawel[*or& 
committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  the  ^Sfi?o'Se° 
crown,  then  tbe  true  owner  is  without  crown,  tbe 

owner  is  witb- 

wmeoy-  ontmnedy. 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  aAer  the  goods  Wbenttw 
,  ,        J     ,  owner  maj 

were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  take  bis  fcwdi 

pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and 

taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  may  tbethief  of  tbe 

take  them  again :  and  if  he  make  no  bc'tSiaillwK 

fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  the 

felon,  so  &r  as  justice  requireth,  that  writtrf'rMtita- 

is,  to  have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and 

found  guilty,  though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have 

judgment  of  death,  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the 

indictment;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his 

goods  again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in 

whose  hands  Aey  are. 

IV.  By  waving  of  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods,  a  property  is  gotten  tfana. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods,  being  pursued,  flieth 
away  and  leaveth  the  goods.  This  leaving  is  called 
waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ;  except  the 
lord  <^  the  manor  have  right  to  it,  by  etiatom  v 
charter. 

But  if  the  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  fomid 
guilty,  or  outlawed,  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  these 
goods,  he  shall  have  lestitatim  of  these  good^  as 

before. 

V.  By  straying. 

By  straying,  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  gottetL 
When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds  straying 
from  the  ovraers,  then  the  party  or  lord  into  whose 
grounds  or  manors  they  come,  canseth  them  to  be 
seized,  and  a  wythe  put  about  their  necks,  and  to  be 
cried  in  three  markets  B4j(nning,  showing  the  marks 
of  tbe  eattle  %  which  done,  if  the  tme  owner  daim- 
eth  them  not  within  a  year  and  a  day,  then  the 
property  of  them  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  where- 
unto  they  did  stray,  if  he  have  all  sttSTs  by  custom 
or  charter,  else  to  the  king. 

VI.  Wreck,  and  when  it  shall  be  said  to  be. 
By  shipwreck,  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotteiL 

When  a  ship  loaden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  living  creature  Uut  waa  in  it  when  it 
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began  to  «nk  escaped  lo  land  with  life,  then  aU 
those  goods  are  laid  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  belong 
to  the  crown  if  they  be  found;  except  the  lord  of 
the  toil  a^oining  can  entitle  himielf  onto  them 
costfnn,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  Forfeitures. 

By  forfeitures,  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  gotten. 
If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted  of  felony, 
or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be  found  guilty  of 
it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers  or  jury,  or  be  at- 
tainted by  judgment,  or  fly  f<H-  felony,  although  he 
be  not  guilty  or  sufler  the  exigent  to  go  forth 
against  him,  although  he  be  not  outlawed,  or  that 
he  go  over  the  seas  without  licence,  all  the  goods 
he  had  at  the  judgment,  he  forfeiteth  to  the  crown;* 
except  some  lord  by  charter  can  claim  then.  For 
in  those  cases  prescription  will  not  serve,  except  it 
be  so  ancient,  that  it  hath  had  allowance  before  the 
juatieee  in  eyre  in  their  cirouits^  or  in  the  king's 
bcnefa  in  ancient  time. 

VIII.  By  exeentorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  thus  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing  or  by  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  executors  thereof;  these  executors  have,  by 
the  will  and  death  of  the  parties,  all  the  property 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  wardships 
and  extents,  and  aU  right  concerning  those  things. 
Ezccuton  Those  executors  may  meddle  with 
^^d^  the  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  before 
poseof  the  (hey  prove  the  will,  buttheycannotbring 
^iS'mt^  anacHoQforanydcbtordntybeforethey 
drtJt  proved  the  will, 

i^atprobat  The  proving  of  the  wiU  ia  thos. 
or  tbe  will  ts.  They  are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the 
m^Mtu  bishop's  court,  and  there  they  are  to 
uBdc.  bring  the  witnesses,  and  there  they  are 

to  be  sworn,  and  the  bishop's  offieers  are  to  keep 
the  will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment  under  the  bishop's  seal  of  office ;  which 
parchment  so  sealed,  ia  called  the  will  proved. 

IX.  By  letters  of  administration. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods  is 
thos  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods  dieth 
without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the  executors 
should  have  had,  if  he  had  made  a  will,  were  by 
ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  to 
dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that  died,  he  first 
tvunu.  V*J^^8  h>*  funeral  and  debt*,  and  giving 
the  rest  ad  pint  wtit. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
1»sh(^a  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  requireUi  it,  or 
children,  or  next  <^  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often  they 
do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the  estate 
will  bear,  then  8<nne  credits  or  some  other  will  take 
it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think  meet  It  grow- 
eth  often  in  question  what  bishop  shall  have  the  right 
ttf  proving  wills,  and  granting  administration  of  goods. 
•  wi»f.  (k*  *  controversy  the  rule  is 

iJSSl  tad   thus,  that  if  the  party  dead  had  at  tbe 


time  of  his  death  &Ma  tuHabUia  in  f»3?J??if*!f** 
diverse  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  cesses,ttientiic 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro.  {^t 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  f^^^^^l^ 
pro  bat  of  his  will,  or  to  grant  the  uieadmiab- 
administration  of  his  goods,  as  tbe  case 
blleth  oat:  otherwise  the  bishop  of  the  diocess 
where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  ^fSw^be™!?^ 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorship,  the  bishop,  it 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he  fcem^dlrf 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the  wiib  the 
goods  before,  or  with.reeeiving  debts,  or 
paying  legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than  Executor 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse ;  and  if  j'.^ud^e^ 
any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  that  3.  statR»- 
did  mice  refuse  may,  when  they  will,  bv  bocxtt  and 
take  it  upon  them;  and  no  executw  ^"Hentml 
shall  be  farther  chafed  with  debts  or  paid.  &  strr- 
legacies,  than  the  v^ne  of  the  goods  sjueild'work- 
cometohis hands;  sothathefbieseethat  S^^;^*^ 
hepaydebtsnponrecord,firstdebtstothe  coo  tracts  by 
king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes,  re- 
cf^nisances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed,  rent 
unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head  workmen, 
and  lastly,  shop-books  and  contracts  by  word.  For  if 
an  executor  or  administrator  pay  debts  to  others  be- 
fore debts  to  the  king,  or  debts  due  by  bond  before 
those  due  by  record,  or  debts  by  shop-books  and 
contracts  before  those  by  bond,  arrearages  of  rent, 
and  servants'  or  workmen's  wages,  he  shall  pay  the 
same  over  again  to  those  others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  giveth  them  choice,  Debt,  due  la 
that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in  ^uai  <|^Tee 
equal  degree  of  record  or  speciality,  he  executor 'mar 
mBiy  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  befwe  gg„'S'*'' 
any  suit  brought  against  him  i  bat  if  pinae  before 
suit  be  brought  he  must  first  pay  them 
that  get  judgment  against  him. 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the  *"^^*g"rta 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com-  as  i^chYs  all 
panion,  and  any  one  by  himself  may  do  Jr^^'^ebt  be"* 
as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  man's  released  and 
releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods,  ing'.he^ly 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so  ^""ofi^'j.^'** 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  wise  of  admt- 
enough  to  pay  debts;  but  it  shsU  charge  "'""^tors. 
the  party  himself  that  did  so  release  or  convey. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators,  for  they  have 
but  one  authority  given  them  by  the  bishop  over 
the  goods,  which  authority  being  given  to  many  is 
to  be  executed  by  all  of  them  joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an  sxecntor 
encutor,  the  second  exeeator  ia  execn-  dietli  makiog 
tor  to  the  fitit  testator.  fhl'^nd^' 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate,  ^^J^'^,^'^^^ 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  the  Bnt  testa- 
executor  or  administrator  to  the  first :  ^Imj"  th^^ 
but  in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  JjJf'^Uj'"' 
call  the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  ad>  hii  executor, 
ministration  of  the  tirst  testator's  goods  g^tio?fSr""*' 
to  his  wife  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  comr^ed  of 
died  intestate ;  always  provided,  that 
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that  which  the  executor  did  in  his  life-time,  is  to  be 
InbothcaMfl  allowed  for  good.  And  so  if  an  admi- 
theordfnaiy    nisttator  die  and  make  his  executor,  the 

shall  commit  .  ,        ...       .       ,  „ 

(tdministra-  executOT  01  the  administrator  shall  not 
SSSlto rfthe  executor  to  the  first  intestate ;  but 
first  Intestate,  the  ordinaty  must  new  commit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 

If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay 
admln^^    debts,  or  funerals,  or  leg^es  of  his  own 
tore      re-    nioney,  he  may  retain  so  much  of  the 
goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator,  or  intes- 
tate, and  shall  have  property  of  it  ia  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy,  is  where  a  man 
utmlniBtn-*"  maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  giveth 
taln°^blcfl^  legacies,  lie  or  they  to  whom  the  lega- 
the  etecaton  cies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of 
w*»^Sr'**°  the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
debts  before    his  legacy ;  and  the  property  of  that 

^  legacy  or  other  goods  bequeathed  unto 
him,  is  said  to  be  in  him;  but  he  may  not  enter  nor 
take  his  legacy  without  the  assent  of  the  execators, 
or  one  of  &em ;  because  the  encutora  are  charged 
to  pay  debts  before  legacies.  And  if  one  of  them 
assent  to  pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay     Talne  thereof 


of  his  own  purse,  if  there  be  not  otherwise  suffieieBt 
to  pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debte  [^|S*JSdta. 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  foredebobr 
bond  sealed,  or  airearages  of  rent,  or  b^^^^^^u^^ 
servants^  or  wmkmei^s  wages ;  and  not  orccmtncis^ 
debts  of  shop-booka,  or  bills  nnaealedt 
or  contract  by  word  t  for  before  tiiem  legaraet  are 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  _ 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  njwbicfa 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  feS.'^ir'ih?" 
first ;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  ezccaiondo 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  or  I^^nmr 
a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money  legacy.  ^ 
3nt  they  may  sell  any  legacy  which 
they  wiU  to  pay  debts,  if  they  have  not  cDOogfa 
besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will  and  make  no 
executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  ^^^^^ 
the  or^nary  is  to  commit  administra-  executor 
tion,  eum  tettamento  aimexo,  and  take  Sfai^Sl^to 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  be  committed 
the  will,  and  he  ia  to  do  it  in  raeh  sort,  StiSf  **** 
as  the  executor  shoiild  have  done,  if  he 
had  been  named. 
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The  sandry 
sorts  orthe 


All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the 
im[>erial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
royai  revenue,  j^^^^     either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary,  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such  others 
of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be  invented  for 
snpportation  of  the  charges  of  war ;  the  which  as  it 
is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  be  long  main- 
tained by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and  receipt. 

Of  ttiese  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands  I  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of  the  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriffs. 
The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  be  casual,  or 


uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and  forfeitures,  the 
customs,  butlerage,  and  impost,  the  advantages  com- 
ing by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  record  and 
clerks  of  the  market,  the  temporalities  of  vacaot 
bishoprics,  the  profits  that  grow  by  the  tenures  of 
lands,  and  such  like,  if  there  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  tmto  that  office  of  her 
Majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor,  do 
call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by  a  ^  . 
like  translation  name  it  discus,  a  baa- 
ket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  hy  the  meatu  of  divers  small  pipes 
or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head  or  cia- 
tern  ;  yet  nevertheless  some  of  the  same  be  first  and 
immediately  left  in  other  several  places  and  courts, 
from  whence  they  are  aftenraida  earned  fay  ailvet 
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slRtnu,  to  mal^e  np        great  lake,  or  aea,  of 

maoey. 

As  for  example,  the  proflta  of  vaida  and  their 
lands  be  viawered  into  that  court  which  ia  proper 
for  them ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs,  and  for 
causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont  to  be  Im- 

medintely  paid  into  the  hanaper  of  the 

chancery :  howbeit  now  of  late  years, 
All  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any  writ  of 
corenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereuptm  a  linal  concord 
is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench,  or  for  any 
writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to 
be  suffered  there ;  as  also  all  sums  demandable,  either 
for  licence  of  alineation  to  be  made  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon  of  any  such  alienation, 
already  made  without  licence,  tt^ther  with  the 
mean  profits  that  be  forfeited  for  that  offence  and 
trespass,  have  been  stayed  in  the  way  to  the 
TbitoOceii  hanaper,  and  been  let  to  farm,  upon 
awt^MT**'  three  hundred  pound  of 

yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casunl  commodity,  that  was 
found  to  be  answered  in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in 
the  ten  years,  one  with  an<Hher,  next  before  tbe 
making  of  the  same  lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is  now 
still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  portions, 
not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open  terms  of 
St.  Michael,  and  St  Hilary,  of  Easter,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity,  even  ss  the  former  casoalty  itself  was  wont 
to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only 
AeoOob       matter  and  subject  about  which  this 

former  w  his  deputies  are  employed,  is 
to  rate  or  compound  the  soma  of  money  payable  to 
her  Majesty,  for  the  alienatioD  of  landa  that  are 
either  made  without  licence,  or  to  be  made  by 
licence,  if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for 
common  recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied, 
though  they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may 
therefore  very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the 
office  of  compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the 
advancement  of  her  Majesty's  commodity  in  this 
part  of  her  prerogative,  or  the  respect  of  private 
lucre,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  ^ssever 
this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to  mayhem 
the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor  purpose  to 
dispute. 

Tbe  scxi   ot  '^'^  '  ^"^^  institution  of  the  sei^ 

ihrdl^^^  vice  as  it  now  standeth,  howsoever 
jwNbe  parts  some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 
hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour 
to  set  down  as  followeth. 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  alien- 
ations, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but  are 
bIso  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves :  secondly, 
that  the  modem  and  present  exercise  of  this  office, 
is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former  usage : 
and  lastly,  that  as  her  Majesty  hath  received  great 
profit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a  moderate  hand, 
from  time  to  time  reap  the  like,  and  that  without 
just  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
The  Ant  It  ****  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 

oTuusuvuiK.  l>e  either  immediately  hdden  in  chief^ 


1 E.  a  c  12. 


or  not  so  holden  of  the  qaeen :  so  be  these  fines 

or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts.  For 

upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediatelr  held  of 

her  Majesty  in  chieC  the  fine  is  rated  here,  either 

upon  the  licence,  before  the  alieiuUion.  is  made,  or 

else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made  without 

licence.    But  generally  for  every  final  concord  of 

lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  covenant,  tear-. 

rantia  charts,  or  other  writ,  upon  which  it  may  be 

orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here  upon  the 

original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held  of  the  queen, 

or  of  any  other  person ;  if  at  the  least  the  lands  be 

of  such  value,  as  they  may  yield  the  due  fine.  And 

likewise  for  every  writ  of  entry,  wherenpon  a  com- 

mva  recovery  is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to 

be  rated  there  upon  the  writ  origiusl,  if  the  lands 

ctMnprised  therein  be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of 

her  prerogative,  that  is  to  say,  in  diie<|  or  of  her 

K^al  person. 

So  that  I  am  hereto  enforced,  for  7iiekli«'t 

avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve-  tenant  In  chief 

11     -   .    «  .    y.      i.  ..       -  could  never 

rally,  first  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of  alien  withoot 

lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  opon  the  suing  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient  time 
alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  licence,  it  ap- 
peareth  by  the  statute,  I  E.  Ill-  cap.  12,  where  it 
is  thus  written:  "Whereas  divers  do 
complain,  that  the  lands,  holden  of  the 
king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without  licence,  have 
been  seised  into  the  king's  hands  for  such  alien- 
ation, and  holden  as  forfeit :  the  king  shall  not  bold 
them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  ease,  but  granteth  tha^ 
upon  such  alienations,  there  shall  be  reasonaUe 
fines  taken  in  the  chancery  by  due  process." 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this 
statute,  the  offence  of  snch  alienation,  without  li- 
cence, was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant  did 
forfeit  the  land  thereby;  and  consequently  that  he 
found  great  favour  there  by  this  statute,  to  be 
reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  Assis. 
pari.  17  et  26,  Ass.  pari.  37,  which  also  is  repeated 
by  Hankf.  14  H.  4,  fol.  3.  in  which  year  Magna 
Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands  without  licence, 
as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other  lord :  yet  foras- 
much as  it  appeareth  not  by  what  statute  the  law 
was  then  changed,  I  had  rather  believe,  with  old 
judge  Thorpe  and  late  justice  Stanford,  that  even  at 
the  common  law,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
from  the  beginning  of  oar  tenures,  or  flwm  the  be- 
ginning of  the  English  monarchy,  it  was  accounted 
on  ofience  in  the  king's  tenant  in  chie(  to  alien  with- 
out the  royal  and  express  licence. 

And  I  nm  sure,  tlint  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is  wont 
to  be  said  "  pro  transgressime  in  hac  parte  facta : " 
but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the  records  in 
the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb.  4,  a  pre- 
cedent of  a  "  capias  in  mannm  regis  terras  alienatas 
sine  liceutia  regis,"  and  that  namely  of  the  manor 
of  Coselescomhe  in  Kent,  whereof  Robert  Cesterton 
was  then  the  king's  tenant  in  chief.   But  were  it 
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that,  M  they  say,  thii  began  firat  30  Hen.  III.  yet 
it  is  aboTC  three  hatidred  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
of  eqaal  if  not  more  antiquity  than  Magna  Charta 
itself,  and  the  rest  of  oar  moat  ancient  laws ;  the 
which  never  found'  assurance  by  parliament,  until 
the  time  of  King  Edw.  I.  who  may  be  therefore 
worthily  called  our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 
The  line  for  ^^"^  therefore  to  proceed  to  the 
alienation  i«  reason  and  equity  of  exacting  these 
moderate.       g^^^  alienations,  it  standeth 

thus :  when  the  king,  whom  oar  law  understandeth 
to  have  been  at  the  first  both  the  snpreme  lord  of 
all  the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands 
within  his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  sulfject 
to  hold  them  of  bimaelf,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  voncfaaafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be  made 
owner  of  the  same.  And  therefore  his  gift  has  this 
secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if  his  tenant 
and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same  without  his 
kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king,  or  to  his  successors,  that  first  gave  them : 
and  that  also  was  the  very  cause,  as  I  take  it,  why 
they  were  anciently  seised  into  the  king's  hands  as 
forfeited  1^  such  alienation,  until  the  miOiing  of  the 
said  statute,  1  Edw.  III.  which  did  qualify  that 
rigour  of  the  former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being  lord 
of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought  not 
only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every  alien- 
ation of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  implied 
intention,  re-have  the  lands  of  his  tenants  dying 
without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  out  never  so 
many  years  agone,  and  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange  possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  oQght  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to  be 
levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  king's 
licence.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and  forcible, 
so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  fine  itself 
most  open  and  apparent ;  for  how  easy  a  thing  is  it 
to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  lands  for  ever 
with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the  purcfaaae  of  a 
pard<m  P  Or  otherwise,  how  tolerable  is  it  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  that  pardon,  with  the  only  eost  of  a 
third  part  thereof,  timely  and  beforehand  bestowed 
upon  a  licence  ? 

The  antiquity  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustom- 
ttM  ofte  P**^  purchasing  of  writs 

aponwrlto  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
<wl»inai-  then,^  gj,^  therefore  think  that  they 
also  grew  up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop 
wherein  they  be  foiled ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the 
first  ordii»ry  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice 
itself. 

For  when  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts  of 
wdinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjecU  in  suit 
one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge  not  only 
to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but  also  to 
appoint  places  and  oflloers  for  safe  custody  of  the 
records   that  concerned  not  himself:  by  whioh 


means  each  man  might  bddly  both  crare  and  have 

law  for  the  present,  and  &)d  memorials  alao  to 
maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  for  ever  after,  to 
the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all  hia  posterity; 
it  was  consonant  to  good  reason,  that  the  benefited 
subject  should  render  some  small  portion  of  his  gain 
as  well  towards  the  maintenance  of  this  his  own  so 
great  commodity,  as  for  the  supportation  of  the 
king's  expense,  and  the  reward  of  the  labour  of 
them  that  were  wholly  employed  for  his  profiL 

And  therefore  it  was  well  said  by  Litt.  34.  H.  s, 
LitUeton,  34  H.  VI.  foL  38,  that  the  » 
chancelkir  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make  writs, 
without  his  due  fiee  for  the  writing  and  seal  of 
them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you  may  have 
assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  ia  extant  among  the 
recorda  in  the  Tower,  3  H.  III.  Memb,  9,  that  SimoB 
Hales  and  others  gave  unto  him  their  king  "  unoot 
palfrednm  pro  summonendo  Richardofilio  ethcerede 
Willielmi  de  Hanred,  quod  teneat  fioem  factum 
coram  justiciariis  apud  Northampton  inter  dictum 
Willielmum  et  patrem  dicti  Arnold!  de  feodo  in 
Barton."  And  besides  that,  i*  obtatia  dt  Ann.  1 , 2, 
et  7,  regU  Johatmi*,  fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the 
king,  upon  the  purchase  writs  of  mort  d'anncestor, 
dower,  pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitioDa,  trial 
by  juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  mere. 

Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  praeared 
for  debt  or  damage,  amoanting  to  f«ty  pounds  or 
more,  a  noble,  that  is,  riz  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
is,  and  usually  hafli  been  paid  to  fine ;  and  so  for 
every  hundred  marks  more  a  noble ;  and  likewise 
upon  every  writ  called  a  praeipe  of  lands,  exceeding 
the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given 
to  a  fine  ;  and  for  every  other  five  marka  by  year, 
moreover  another  noble,  as  it  is  set  j^jH^n^ 
forth  20  Rich.  II.  abridged  both  by 
justice  Fitzherbert,  and  justice  Brooke;  and  may 
also  appear  in  the  old  "  Natura  Brevinm,"  and 
the  Register,  which  have  a  proper  writ  of  deeeipt. 
formed  upon  the  case,  where  a  man  did,  ia  the 
name  of  another,  purchase  such  a  writ  in  the  chan- 
cery without  hia  knowledge  and  consent 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted  and 
passeth  freely  i  not  for  fear  of  the  words  in  Magna 
Charta,  NoUi  vendemns  jualitiam  vel  rectum,"  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought  i  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough  with- 
out such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by  battle 
to  the  great  haaard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  halh  the  writ  to  inquire  of  a 
man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted  freely, 
and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it;  which  last  I  do 
rather  note,  because  it  may  be  well  gathered  thereby, 
that  even  then  all  those  other  writs  did  lawfuUy  an- 
swer their  due  fines :  for  otherwise  the  like  pro- 
hibition would  have  been  published  against  them, 
as  was  in  this  case  oi  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  yeat'a  valoe,  and 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  <tf  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  die  writ. 
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•  itfffU,  or         Neither  ha«  this  office  of  ours  •  ori- 
■me  void  of  ginally  to  meddle  with  the  fine*  of  any 
im^tema  other  originRl  writs,  than  of  such  only 
toMomitted       whereupon  afine  or  concord  may  be 
bad  and  levied;  which  is  commonly  the 
writ  of  covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.    For  we 
deal  not  with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands 
lidden  in  chief,  ssdne  npon  the  original  writ  itself; 
bat  only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  licence  for 
the  alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
MUt  is  answered ;  as  the  atatote  32  H.  VIII.  cap.  1. 
hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it;  albeit 
now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made  parcel  of  the 
parcel  ferm  also ;  and  therefore  I  will  here  close  up 
the  first  part,  and  unfold  the  second. 
TheKcond       Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm 
pMoHMs    and  office,  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery  of 
lands  hidden  in  chief,  no  doquet  for  licence  to  alien, 
nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made,  cotild  be 
pnrchased  and  gotten  withoat  an  oath  called  an 
affidavit,  therein  first  taken  either  before 
npett  Mth.    mne  jnatice  of  atiize,  or  master  of  the 
ehancRj,  for  the  true  diseoreiy  of  the 
yearly  value  of  the  lands  eompriaed  in  erety  of  the 
same  i  in  which  ddog  if  a  man  shall  consider  on 
the  one  side  the  care  and  severity  of  the  law,  that 
woald  not  be  satisfied  without  an  oath ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  aunrance  of  the  truth  to  be  had  by 
so  religious  an  affirmation  as  an  oath  is,  he  will 
easily  believe  that  nothing  could  be  added  unto  that 
order,  either  for  the  ready  despatch  of  the  anbject, 
or  for  the  uttermost  advancement  of  the  king's  profit. 
But "  quid  verba  aodiam,  cum  facta  videam  ?"  Much 
peril  to  the  swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign 
hath  ensued  thereof.    For  on  the  one  side  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerka,  that  preferred  the  recognitions  of  final  con- 
cords taken  in  their  circuit ;  and  the  masters  of  the 
chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  finnd  of  so- 
licitors and  attorneys,  that  followed  their  clients^ 
ciuisea  here  at  Westminster ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
light  and  lewd  persons,  especially,  that  the  exactor 
of  the  oath  did  neither  use  exhortation,  nor  examin- 
ing of  them  for  taking  thereof,  were  as  easily  suborn- 
ed to  make  en  affidavit  for  money,  as  post-horses  and 
hackneys  are  taken  to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover 
way  :  insomuch  (hat  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt 
in  Southwark,  Shoreditch,  or  Tothil-Street,  to  de- 
pose the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in 
the  north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned :  And  thus  "  consuetudinem  peccandi 
fecit  multitudo  peccantium."    For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  entreated 
to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their  derks'  writ- 
ing :  and  that  one  special  master  of  the  chancery 
should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this  office,  and  to 
take  the  oaths  concerning  the  matters  that  come 
hither :  who  might  not  only  reject  such  as  for  just 


causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn,  but  might  also  in- 
struct and  admonish  in  the  weight  of  an  oath,  those 
others  that  are  fit  to  pass  and  perform  it:  and  for- 
asmuch as  thereby  it  must  needs  fall  out  very  often, 
that  either  there  was  no  man  ready  and  at  hand  that 
could  with  knowledge  and  good  conscience  under- 
take the  oath,  or  elde,  that  such  honest  persons  as 
were  present,  and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly 
value  of  the  lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree 
to  pay  a  reaaoiwble  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to 
adventure  the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of 
their  oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery :  It 
was  also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  depu- 
ties, should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and 
agree  with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all 
of  them. 

How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  increased 
by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserve,  as  I  have  already 
plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  this  discourse :  but  in 
the  mean  while  I  am  to  note  first,  that  the  fear  of 
common  perjury,  growing  by  a  daily  and  over-usual 
acquaintance  with  an  oath,  by  little  and  little  raseth 
out  that  most  reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof, 
which  ought  to  he  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby 
for  a  great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then 
that  the  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  lie  saved  by  the  ftnmer  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
Majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of  the 
clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of  the 
suit :  and  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the  benefit 
of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the  passage  of  this 
his  business,  hath  also  this  good  assurance,  that  he 
is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no  means  can  be  at  any 
loss,  as  seeing  well  enough,  that  if  the  composition 
be  over-hard  and  heavy  for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his 
pleasure,  relieve  himself  by  recourse  to  his  oath ; 
which  also  is  no  more  than  the  ancient  law  and 
custom  of  the  realm  hath  required  at  his  hands. 
And  the  self-same  thing  is  moreover,  that  I  may 
shortly  deliver  it  by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular 
comfort  of  the  exeentioners  of  this  office,  a  pleasant 
seasoning  of  all  the  sonr  of  their  labour  and  pains, 
when  they  shall  consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  doing  of  any  oppression  or  wrong ;  but  it  is 
also  a  most  necessnry  instruction  and  document  for 
them,  that  even  as  her  Majesty  hath  made  them 
dispensfltors  of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her 
people,  so  it  behoveth  them  to  show  themselves 
peregrinatorea,  even  and  equal  distributers  of  the 
same ;  and,  as  that  most  honourable  lord  and  rever- 
end snge  counsellor,  the  "late  lord  •Ti,i,pBa. 
Burleigh,  late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  sweaacer- 
myself,  to  deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  aV^of  this 
good  dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  writing 
her  loving  subjects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  par-  The  part  of 
ticulariy  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  besides  the  fermours  deputies,  which  at 
this  day  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the  doctor 
of  whom  T  spake,  diere  li  also  a  receiver,  who  alone 
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handleth  the  moneya,  and  three  derka,  that  be  em- 
ployed sevenlfy,  aa  anon  yon  shall  perceive ;  and 
by  these  persiuu  the  whole  proceeding  in  this  clwrge 
is  thus  performed. 

J...  If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment 

upoD  flDHL  of  a  6nal  concord  npon  any  writ  of  cove- 
nant finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be  taken 
by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those  lands 
be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  same 
justice;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  signed 
with  the  hand-writing  of  that  justice,  carried  by  the 
cursilor  in  chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands 
do  lie,  and  by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon 
drawn  and  engrossed  in  parchment ;  which,  having 
the  same  value  indorsed  on  the  backside  thereof  is 
brought,  together  with  the  said  paper  that  doth  war- 
rant it,  into  this  office :  and  there  first  the  doctor, 
conferring  together  the  paper  and  writ,  indoneth  his 
name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the  value 
thereof:  then  forasmuch  as  the  valuation  thereof  is 
already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the  receiver, 
who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that  is  due,  after  the 
rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and  indorseth  the  payment 
thereof  upon  the  same  writ  accordingly  :  this  done, 
the  same  writ  is  brought  to  the  second  clerk,  vho 
entereth  it  into  a  several  book,  kept  only  for  final 
writs  of  covenant,  together  with  the  yearly  value,  and 
the  rate  of  the  money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the 
party  that  made  the  affidavit,  and  of  the  justice  that 
took  it ;  and  at  the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  se- 
cret mark  of  his  said  entry ;  lastly,  that  writ  is  de- 
livered to  the  deputies,  who  seeing  that  all  the 
premises  be  orderly  performedt  do  also  ind<Hve  their 
own  names  npon  the  same  writ  for  testimony  of  the 
money  reeeived.  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  euttoi  brtvium,  from  him  to  the  queen's  silver, 
then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed,  and  so  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  court.  But  if  no  affidavit  be 
already  made  touching  the  value,  then  is  the  writ  of 
covenant  brought  first  to  the  deputies  ready  drawn 
and  engrossed  :  and  then  is  the  value  made  either 
by  composition  had  with  them  without  any  oath,  or 
else  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor;  if  by  compo- 
sition, then  one  of  the  deputies  setteth  down  the 
yearly  value,  so  agreed  upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  back- 
side of  the  writ;  which  value  the  doctor  causeth 
one  of  the  clerks  to  write  cnt  the  top  of  the  back- 
side of  the  writ,  as  the  cursitor  did  in  the  former, 
and  after  that  the  doctor  indorseth  his  own  name 
underneath  it^  and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of 
the  receiver,  of  the  clerk  tliat  maketh  the  entry,  and 
of  the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.  But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  caaseth  he  the  clerk  to  indorse  that  value  ac- 
cordingly, and  then  also  subseribeth  he  his  name  as 
before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same  course 
through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

Procwdtn  '^"^  Order  for  writs  of 

upon  writs  of  covenant  that  be  finable  :  the  like 
entry.  whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in  pass- 

ing of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in  chief:  sav- 


ing that  they  be  entered  into  another  hook,  espectaO} 
appointed  for  thorn  and  for  licences  and  pardons  of 
alienations ;  and  the  like  is  now  severally  done  with 
the  writs  of  entiy  of  lands  not  so  holdcn  ;  which 
writs  of  covenant  or  entry  not  finable,  thus  it  is 
done :  an  affidavit  is  made  either  before  some  soch 
justice,  or  before  the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands, 
comprised  in  the  writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty 
shiUings  by  the  year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now 
here  can  be  no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to 
have  no  fine  at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  dcHh  the 
doctor  indorse  his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest, 
or  third  clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into 
a  third  book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs, 
and  also  to  indorse  it  thus,  "  finis  nullos : "  That 
done,  it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  indorsed 
88  before,  and  ao  passeth  hence  to  the  cut  lot  brtrnvm 
as  the  rest.  Upon  every  doquet  for  licence  of  alini- 
ation,  or  warrant  for  pardmi  of  alienation,  the  party 
is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound  with  the 
deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  tonching  the  yearly 
value ;  which  being  known  once  and  set  down,  the 
doctor  descriheth  his  name,  the  receiver  taketh  the 
money  after  the  doe  rate  and  proportion ;  the  se- 
cond clerk  entereth  the  doquet  or  warrant  into  the 
book  that  is  proper  for  them,  and  for  the  writs  of 
entry,  with  a  notice  also,  whether  it  passeth  by  oath 
or  by  cotfiposition :  then  do  the  deputies  sign  it 
with  their  hands,  and  so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy 
of  Mr.  Bacon,  clerk  of  the  licences,  whose  charge 
it  is  to  procure  the  land  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
consequently  the  great  seal  for  every  such  licence  or 
pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched,  the  p,^e«<iiT>7 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits;  for 
also  there  is  an  agreement  made  here  **  P""'*- 
when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienatioa  hath  been 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the  qneen's 
licence ;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other  case^  one  whole 
year's  profit  be  commonly  payable  upon  such  n,  pai^ 
don,  yet  where  the  alienation  is  made  by  devise  in 
a  last  will  only,  the  third  part  of  these  profits  is 
there  demandable,  by  special  provision  thereof  made 
in  the  statute  34  H.  VIII.  c.  5.  but  yet 
every  way  the  yearly  profits  of  the 
lands  BO  aliened  without  licence,  and 
lost  even  from  the  time  of  the  writ  of  tcire  fadat, 
or  inquisition  thereupon  returned  into  the  exeheqner, 
until  the  time  that  the  party  shall  come  hither  to 
sue  forth  his  charter  of  pardon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hsth  in  time  gained 
double  esse  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in  former 
ages  did  grievously  press  him :  the  tme  before  the 
institution  of  this  ofl^,  and  the  other  aithenee :  for 
in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it  is  judged  46  E. 
III.  Fitzh.  fbifait  18,  the  mean  profits  wa«  pre- 
cisely answered  after  the  rate  and  pn^rastion  ptr 
diem,  even  from  the  time  of  the  alienatioa  made. 
Again,  whereas  before  the  receipt  of  them  in  this 
office,  they  were  assessed  by  the  affidavit  firom  the 
time  of  the  inquisition  found,  or  scire  fadat  returned 
now  not  so  much  at  any  time  as  the  one  half,  and 
many  times  not  the  sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted. 
Here  therefore,  above  the  rest,  is  great  necessity  to 
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show  favour  and  merciful  dealing :  because  it  many 
times  happeoeth,  that  either  through  the  remote 
dwelling  of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  neg- 
ligence we  cTil  practice  of  under-sheriflb  and  their 
bailiffs,  the  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
eight  or  ten  years'  wh(de  profits  of  his  land^  before 
be  Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him :  other  times  an  alienation  made 
wi^out  licence  is  discoTered  when  the  present  owner 
of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his  lands  be 
bolden  in  chief  at  all ;  other  limes  also  some  man 
concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a  tenure  by  his  own 
suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of  livery,  or  by  causeless 
procuring  a  licence,  or  pardon,  for  his  alienation, 
when  in  truth  the  lands  be  not  either  holden  at  all 
of  her  Majesty,  or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  socage,  or  by  knighf  s  service  at  the 
most  In  which  cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extre- 
mity should  be  rigorously  urged  and  taken,  espe- 
cially where  the  years  be  many,  the  party  should  be 
driren  to  his  utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a 
purchase,  or  more,  of  his  own  jvoper  land  and  living. 

About  die  discovery  of  the  tennre  in 
ehief,  following  of  process  for  saeh 
alienadoi  made,  as  auo  about  the  call- 
ing upon  sheriffs  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bring- 
ing HI  of  the  parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  there- 
fore the  first  and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of 
whom  I  had  not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly 
and  in  a  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on  work. 

The  dlscha  e  ****  **        ''™®  happen,  as, 

orumthBt  notwithstanding  the  best  endeavour,  it 
dUeTwben  he  happen,  that  the  process, 

tasnedoTODe-  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  bath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was 
directed,  but  haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is 
not  of  right  to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief, 
chat  is  objected  against}  then  is  he,  npoo  oath  and 
other  good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under 
the  hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  guouitque,  and 
vitb  salvo  Jure  dominee.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  i^rocess  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one  place 
both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands  not  so 
holden,  alieneth  the  lands  not  holden :  seeing  that 
it  cannot  apfiear  by  record  nor  otherwise,  without 
the  express  declaration  and  evidences  of  the  party 
himself,  whether  they  be  the  same  lands  that  be 
holden,  or  others.  And  therefore  albeit  the  party 
grieved  thereby  may  have  some  reason  to  complain 
of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an 
unjust  vexaticm ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that 
ease,  which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath 
found,  whne,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two  and  twen^  shillings  in  the  whole  ehai^, 
in  comparison  of  that  toil,  coat,  and  care,  which  he 
in  the  ease  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the  writ  of  eer- 
timvTx  in  the  exchequer  i  wherein  besides  all  his 
labour,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings  at  the  least, 
and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  before  he  eoold  find 
tbe  means  to  be  delivered. 

poller  fer  Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole 

''Su  order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time 

rupbon.        ^  _       ^^^^  ^  man  par^ 
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ticnlarly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensuing,  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  office  hath  so  many 
testimmies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counter* 
rblmenis,  whereof  «ch,  running  through  the  hands 
and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several  persons, 
is  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of 
falsehood ;  so  as  with  a  general  cmspiraey  of  all 
those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the  ac- 
counts in  the  exchequer,  and  of  the  afhiirs  of  her 
Majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded  and  built, 
that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in  some  one  or 
twain  cannot  do  any  great  harm,  unless  the  rest  of 
the  company  be  also  poisoned  by  their  contagion. 
And  surely,  as  Cicero  said,  **  Nullum  est  tarn  des- 
peratum  collegium,  in  quo  non  unus  e  multis  sit 
Sana  mente  pneditos."  Secondly,  that  here  is  great 
use  both  of  discretion,  learning,  and  integrity :  of 
discretion,  1  say,  fw  examining  the  de*  imqualftv  or 
grees  of  fiivour,  which  ought  to  be  im-  nMjiMttt- 
parted  diversly,  and  for  discerning  the 
valnatiou  of  lands,  not  in  cme  place  or  shire,  but  in 
each  eounty  and  cwner  of  the  reahn  t  and  that  not 
of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every  kind,  nature,  and 
degree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and  to  the  end  that  all 
due  quality  of  rates  be  not  suddenly  charged  with 
infidelity,  and  condemned  for  corruption ;  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  favour  is  here  sometimes  right  worthily 
bestowed,  not  only  in  a  general  regard  of  the  per- 
son, by  which  every  man  ought  to  have  a  good 
pennyworth  of  his  own,  but  more  especially  also  and 
with  much  distinction :  for  a  peer  of  ^ 
the  realm,  a  cotmsellor  of  state,  a  judge  peraon- 
of  the  laiid,  an  officer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance 
of  the  tenure,  or  a  poor  pers<m,  are  not,  as  1  think, 
to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  the 
pole  of  special  grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as 
served  in  the  wars  have  been  permitted,  by  many 
statutes,  to  alien  their  lands  of  this  nature,  without 
suing  out  of  any  licence.  All  those  of  the  chancery 
have  claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet  therefore  do  still  look  to 
be  easily  fined :  yea  the  favonrites  iti  court,  and  as 
many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordinary,  take  it  un- 
kindly if  they  have  not  more  than  market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 
justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  tw  the  more  or 
less ;  for  as  the  writs  do  commonly  report  the  land 
by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable,  for  the 
eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that  those  numbers  do 
exceed  the  very  content  and  true  quantity  of  the 
lands  themselves;  so  in  some  counties  they  are  not 
much  acquainted  witih  admeasurement  1^  acre :  and 
thereby,  for  the  most  part,  the  writs  of  those  shires 
and  counties  do  coitain  twice  or  thrice  so  many 
acres  more  than  the  land  hath.  In  some  places  the 
lands  do  lie  open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so 
valuable  as  if  ihey  were  enclosed :  and  not  only  in 
one  and  the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  self- 
same lordship,  parish,  w  hamlet,  lands  have  their 
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divera  degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of 
their  fertility  or  barrenneits :  wherein  how  grent 
odds  and  varied  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever  place 
that  he  knowelh  best. 

Moreorer,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of  de- 
fence against  the  sea  and  great  riven ;  as  for  their 
lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or'  becanae 
of  great  and  continoal  purveyance!  that  are  made 
upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  aa'  namely  westward,  their 
yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their  value 
to  her  Majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this  day  im- 
proved at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less  gain  by 
fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in  other 
places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 
The  manner  '^^^  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 
or the  assur-  ance  of  the  land  itself  is  likewise  vari- 
able,  and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse 
consideration  and  value  :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole 
year's  value,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof, 
is  due  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
more  favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third 
part  of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  licence  or  writ  of 
entry,  or  where  onfy  a  tenth  par^  as  in  a  writ  of 
covenant,  is  to  be  demanded* 

A  licence  alao  and  a  pardw  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  wbieh  the  bargain 
and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  subject. 
Sometimes  upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the 
purchaser  is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery, 
and  is  for  this  multipli'city  of  payments  more  to  be 
favoured,  than  he  which  bringeth  but  one  single  pay 
for  nil  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same  land 
sufTereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners  within  one 
term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time ;  by  which 
return  much  profit  comelh  to  her  Majesty,  though 
the  party  feel  of  some  favour  in  that  doing. 

Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
cS^55>c^  P*""^  behold  to  what  end  the  con- 
veyances of  land  be  delivered :  seeing 
that  sometimes  it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without 
any  alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
sometimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a  lease 
for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  apon  which 
no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a  reversion, 
or  remainder,  expectant  npon  a  lease,  or  estate,  that 
yieldeth  no  rent.  Sometimes  the  land  is  given  in 
mortgage  only,  with  full  intention  to  be  redeemed 
within  one  year,  six  months,  or  a  lesser  time. 
Many  assurances  do  also  pass  to  godly  and  charita- 
ble uses  alone ;  and  it  happeneth  not  seldom,  that, 
to  avoid  the  yearly  oath,  for  averment  of  the  conti- 
nuuice  of  some  estate  for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and 
not  subject  to  forfeiture,  for  the  alienation  that 
Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  ofier  to  sue  a  pardon 
uncompelled  before  the  time;  in  all  which  some 
mitigation  of  the  uttermost  value  may  well  and 
I B.  Ill  c  13  w^^'y  ^  offered,  the  rather  for  that 
the  statute,  1  E.  III.  cap.  12,  willeth. 


that  in  this  service  generally  a  reasonable  fine  shall 

be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forgetful-  Error  aoA 
ness,  do  now  and  then  become  suitors  nu«takiiig. 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour:  for  I  have 
sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance,  being 
passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath  come 
back  again  by  reason  of  stnne  oversight,  and  the 
party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within  a  while 
after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower  of  the 
cHOse,  unskilfiilly  thmsteth  into  the  writ,  both  the 
uttermost  quantity  or  more  of  the  land,  and  the  full 
rent  also  that  is  given  for  it :  or  else  setteth  down 
an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a  dnrd,  or  fourth 
part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or  canseth  a  bargain 
and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when  nothing  passed  thereby, 
because  a  fine  had  transferred  the  land  before  ;  or 
else  enrolleth  it  within  the  six  months ;  whereas, 
before  the  end  of  those  months,  the  land  was  broogbt 
home  to  the  first  owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money 
for  which  it  was  engaged,  in  which  and  many 
other  Uke  cases,  the  client  will  rather  choose  to  give 
a  moderate  fine  for  the  alienaticm  so  rechai^ed,  than 
to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  exchequer,  for 
reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss.  I  take 
it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a  pardon,  after 
the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  licence,  to  bim  that 
without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath  slipped  a  term  or 
two  months,  by  forgetting  to  parchaae  bis  Bcenee. 

Much  more  could  1  say  coacemtng  thia  unblam- 
able inequali^  of  fines  and  rates:  bat  as  I  naeant 
only  to  give  an  essay  them^  lo  not  doubting  Imt 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  tfie  satisfaction  of  sneh 
as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  as  that  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no  doubt  a 
good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be  used,  I 
resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  affirming  that  there 
is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use  of  good 
learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the  manifold 
sorts  of  tenures  and  estates;  to  make  ctmstractioR 
of  grants,  conveyances,  and  wiUs,  and  to  soond  the 
validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries,  licences,  and  par- 
dons :  as  also  to  decipher  the  manifold  slights  wid 
subtleties  that  are  daily  offered  to  defraud  her  Ma- 
jesty in  this  her  most  ancient  and  due  pren^ative, 
and  finally  to  handle  many  other  matten,  which 
this  purpose  will  not  permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  aa  I  said,  of  integri^ 
throughout  the  whole  lalioor  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  diaere- 
tion  are  no  better  than  armata  nequitia,  and  nothing 
else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  viUany. 

And  now  as  you  have  seen  that  these  derks  want 
not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  lime  oi  the 
open  term,  so  is  there  Cor  them  whereupoa  to  he 
occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and  that 
by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are  not,  at  the 
first,  to  be  found  of  record;  and  yet  for  &e  most 
part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end:  the  deiks 
of  this  oflKce  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vacation,  repair 
to  the  roUs  and  reeordt,  aa  wdl  of  die  ebancery  and 
king's  bench,  as  of  the  c«niwm.  ^eaa  and  enhequer. 
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whence  they  extract  notes  not  only  of  inquisitions, 
common  recoveries,  and  indentures  of  bargains  and 
sales,  that  cannot  but  be  of  record,  but  also  of  such 
fSeoffnents,  exchanges,  gifts  by  will,  and  indentures 
(tf  cgrenants  to  raise  uses  of  lands  hdden  in  chief, 
as  an  first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of 
record,  and  come  at  the  length  to  be  fonnd  office 
or  inquisition,  that  is  of  record;  all  which  are 
digested  into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the 
remembrancer  of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  exchequer, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  proeesses 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extncts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of  the 
fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  the  former  usage;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  Majesty's  commodity, 
and  for  the  fbture  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  befwe,  by 
awaking  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and  by 
reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  then  half  dead. 
'  The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recompenee 
of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pretermit  i  be- 
cause they  be  not  certain  but  arbitnTy,  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  those  honourable  persons  that  have  the 
dispenaation  of  the  same :  howbeit  hitherto  each 
deputy  and  die  receiver  hath  received  twenty 
pminds  for  his  travail  in  each  term,  only  the  doctor 
hath  not  allowance  of  any  eum  in  gross,  but  is  alto- 
gether paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party  or  suitor  { 
and  the  clerks  are  pardy  rewarded  by  that  mean  also^ 
for  their  entries,  discharges,  and  some  other  writings, 
besides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  allowed. 

jj^^  But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny, 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they  buy 
it  at  the  desirest  price  that  may  be;  I  mean  the 
shipwreck  of  coimieoe^  and  with  the  irrecoverable 
loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit ;  and  therefore  since 
it  appeareth  vhich  way  each  of  these  hath  his 
reward,  let  us  also  examine  that  increase  of  benefit 
•nd  gain,  vhich  is  brought  to  her  Majesty  by  the 
inventimi  of  this  oflke. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term  1589,  being  the  hut 
c^ien  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  ^nted  to  the 
late  earl  of  Leicester,  which  also  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary  1590,  then  shcwtly  to  ensue;  the  officers 
above  remembered  thought  it,  for  good  causes,  their 
dtities  to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  Snsnees,  paid  into  the  hanaper  dur- 
ing every  of  the  six  years  before  the  begimiing  of 
the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred  with 
the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yearly  taken  during 
the  six  last  years  before  the  determination  of  the 
lease.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that  in  all 
those  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise,  there 
had  been  raised  only  12798/.  15f.  7<i.  ob.  and  in 
these  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full  sum  c€ 
32160/.  4t.  lOi^  qiL  and  so  in  bU  19362/.  3s.  2d. 
ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those  former  six 
years,  fiut  because  it  may  be  said,  that  all  this 
increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  the  fermour  onfy,  I 
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must  add,  that  during  nil  the  time  of  the  demise,  he 
answered  300^.  rent,  of  yenrly  increase,  above  all 
that  profit  of  2133/.  2s.  7d.  qu.  which  had  been 
yearly  and  casually  mnde  in  the  sixteen  years  one 
with  another  next  before  :  the  which,  in  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long  these  profits  have  been 
demised  by  three  several  leases,  did  bring  4200/.  to 
her  Majeaty's  eofiers.  I  say  yeaxiy ;  which  may 
seem  strange,  that  a  casual  ai^  thereby  uncertain 
profit  should  yearly  be  all  one :  hut  indeed  such  was 
the  wondrous  handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  whs 
yearly  neither  more  nor  less  to  her  Majesty,  how- 
soever it  might  casually  be  more  or  leas  to  him  that 
did  receive  it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered 
year  by  year  11S2/.  16^'.  Sd.  the  licences  and  par- 
dons 934/.  3».  lid.  qu.  and  the  menn  rates 46/. 2s.  in 
all  2133/.  2s.  7d.  qu.  without  increase  or  diminution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  Majesty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remanent  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only  then 
six  terms,  that  is,  abmit  one  year  and  a  half,  to 
come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3000/.  her  Majesty 
did  elearly  gain  1^  that  bargain  the  full  sum  of 
1173/.  15s.  8^  ob.  above  the  said  3000/.  above  die 
rent  of  3M9L  13s.  lOt^  ob.  qu.  prc^mtionahly  due 
tor  that  time,  and  above  aU  fea  and  other  reprises. 
NeitHer  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increiK  to  her 
Majesty  been  contained  within  tihe  bounds  of  this 
small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the  banks  thereof, 
and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as  well  in  the 
hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal,  which  yield- 
ing 20s.  4d.  towards  her  Majesty  for  every  licence 
and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advantage  her  high-' 
ness  during  those  fourteen  years,  the  sum  of  3721/, 
Bs.  ob.  qu.  more  than  without  that  demise  she  was 
like  to  have  found.  As  also  in  the  court  of  wards 
and  liveries,  and  in  the  exchequer  itself :  where,  by 
reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived  through  the 
only  labours  of  these  officers,  both  the  sums  for 
respect  of  homage  be  increased,  uid  the  profits  of 
warddiipa,  primer  seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and 
liveries,  cannot  but  be  much  advanced.  And  so  her 
Majesty's  self  hath,  in  this  paitieular,  gained  the 
full  sum  of  8736/.  5s.  &d.  ob.  qu.  not  comprising 
those  profits  in  the  exchequer  and  court  of  wards, 
the  very  certainty  whereof  Heth  not  in  the  know- 
ledge of  these  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of 
that  great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  execntrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which  one  year  with 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  2263/.  or  thereabouts ;  and  so 
in  all  about  27\5Sl.  above  all  his  costs  and  ex- 
penses. The  which  albeit  I  do  here  report  only  for 
the  justification  of  the  service  in  this  place ;  yet 
who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much  the  royal 
revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the  like  good 
endeavours  were  showed  for  her  Majesty  in  the  rest 
of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in  this  office  for 
the  commodi^  of  this  one  snt^ect  ? 

The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  {tfesented  to 
the  most  wue  and  princely  consideratiMi  of  her 
Majesty,  she  was  pleaeed  to  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  tiie  feast 
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of  the  Annunciation  1590,  in  the  thirty- second  ye«r 
of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly  reserved 
upon  the  leanes  of  the  earl;  within  the  compass  of 
which  five  years,  expired  at  the  Annunciation  1595, 
there  waa  advanced  to  her  Majesty's  benefit,  by  this 
service,  the  whole  sum  of  13013/.  14f.  Id.  qu.  be- 
yond the  ancient  yearly  revenues,  whien,  before  any 
lease,  were  usually  made  of  these  finances.  To 
which  if  there  be  added  5700/.  for  the  gain  given 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  yearly  receipt  of  300L  in 
rent,  from  the  first  demise  to  the  earl,  nntil  the  time 
of  his  death,  together  with  the  snm  of  1173^  16«. 
Sd.  oh.  clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess ;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the  first 
institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these  last  five 
yeara  expired  at  the  Annunciation  1595,  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  19887/.  9s.  9d.  ob.  qu.  To  the  which 
sum  also  if  28550/.  I5g.  6d,  ob.  qu.  which  the  earl 
and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  likewise  adjoined, 
then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these  nineteen  years, 
that  is,  from  the  first  lease  to  the  end  of  the  last, 
for  her  Majesty,  the  earl,  and  the  countess,  vrill 
amount  unto  48438/.  5s.  4d.  This  labour  hitherto 
thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  deputies  in  this  office 
finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it  was  wearisome  to  the 
subject  to  travel  to  divers  places,  and  through  sun- 
dry hands,  for  the  pursuing  of  common  reeoreries, 
either  not  holden  of  her  Majesty  at  all,  w  bat  {uurtly 
holden  in  chief;  and  not  doubting  to  improve  her 
Majesty's  revenue  therein,  and  that  without  loss  to 
any,  either  private  person  or  public  officer,  if-  the 
same  might  be  managed  by  them  jointly  with  the 
rest  whereof  they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by 
search  in  the  hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  writs 
of  entiy  had  not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten 
years  next  before,  exceeded  400/.  by  the  year. 
Whereupon  they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  pre- 
sent, for  the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former 
profits ;  and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  under-tieasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  Majesty  500/.  by  year 
therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase.  The 
which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to  her 
Majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the  same, 
and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within  one  entire 
lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the  said  feast  of 
the  Annunciation  1597>  onder  the  yearly  rent  of 
M33L  29.  7d.  qn.  Since  which  time  hitherto.  I 
mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas  term  1598,  not  only 
the  proportion  of  the  said  increased  100/.  but  almost 
of  one  other  100/.  also,  hath  been  answered  to  her 
Majesty's  coffers,  for  those  recoveries  so  drawn  into 
the  demise  now  continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers :  and  now  if  I  shoiild  be  demanded, 
whether  this  increase  of  profit  were  likely  to  stand 
without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended  or  made  more  f 
I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few  things  were  pro- 
Tided,  and  some  others  prevented,  it  is  probable 
enough  in  mine  opinion,  that  the  profit  should 
rather  receive  accession  than  decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these: 


first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  coUecticm  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief :  and  that  the  same  be  digested  by 
way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every  part,  or 
shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every  office,  or  in- 
quisition, that  findeth  any  tenure  in  chief,  shall  ex- 
press the  true  quantities  of  the  lands  so  holden, 
even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to  be  done  by 
way  of  adD^eaauremen^  after  the  manner  ot  a  per- 
fect extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the  parta  of  the 
tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly  brought  to  light, 
howsoever  in  proeess  of  time  it  hath  been,  or  shall 
be  torn  and  dismembered.  For  [sevention,  I  widi 
likewise,  first,  that  some  good  means  were  devised 
for  the  restraint  of  making  these  inordinate  and 
covenous  leases  of  lands,  holden  in  chief,  for  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  years,  now  grown  so  tx^d,  that 
they  dare  show  themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the 
open  stage  of  the  common  pleas;  by  which  one 
man  taketh  the  full  profit,  and  another  beareth  the 
empty  name  of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her 
Majesty  in  this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then,  that 
no  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be 
available,  touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance 
thereof,  but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of 
record,  to  be  found  in  some  of  her  Majesty's  trea- 
suries! and  laatly.  that  a  continual  and  watchful 
eye  be  had,  as. well  upon  these  new-fonnden  tra- 
verses of  tenure,  which  are  not  now  tried  per  pc- 
Iriam,  as  the  (dd  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  such 
pleas  whereunto  the  confession  <iS  her  Majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected:  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by  the 
greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to  serve 
their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure,  and 
therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in  so 
costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  very  confes- 
sion of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto  him.  I 
may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very  meet  not 
only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  but  also  to  be 
punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean  that  collusi<m 
set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of  her  Majes^'s 
tenants  in  ehie^  and  certain  others  that  have  had 
to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of  concealed  lands: 
where,  under  a  feigned  concealment  of  the  land  it- 
self, nothing  else  is  sought  but  only  to  make  a 
change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  reserved  upon  the 
grant  of  those  concealments,  into  that  tenure  in 
chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no  less  abuse  of 
her  Majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss  and  hinderancc 
of  her  royal  right  These  things  thus  settled,  the 
tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept  alive  and  nourished ; 
the  which,  as  it  is  the  very  root  that  doth  maintain 
this  silver  stem,  that  by  many  rich  and  fruitfal 
branches  spreadeth  itself  into  the  chancery,  ex- 
chequer, and  court  of  ward ;  so,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
starve,  by  want  of  ablaqueation,  and  other  good  hus- 
bandry, not  only  this  yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease 
from  time  to  time,  but  also  die  whole  body  and 
boughs  of  that  preeions  tree-  itself  will  &11  into 
danger  of  decay  uid  dying. 
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And  now.  to  conclnde  therewith,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  Majesty  should, 
in  a  reasonaUe  and  moderate  maimer,  demand  and 
lahe  this  sort  of  finance :  which  is  not  newly  out 
and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown  up  with  the 
first  law  itself  and  which  is  evermore  accompanied 
with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver  of  the  same : 
seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is  made,  but  either 
upon  recompence  in  money,  or  land,  or  for  marriage, 
or  other  good  and  profitable  consideration  that  doth 
move  it :  yea  rather  all  good  subjects  and  citizens 
ought  not  only  to  yield  that  gladly  of  themselves, 
bnt  also  to  further  it  with  other  men  ;  as  knowing 
that  the  better  this  and  sach  like  ancient  and  settled 
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revenues  shall  be  answered  and  paid,  the  less  need 
her  Majesty  shall  have  to  asK  snbsidies,  fifteens, 
loans,  and  whatsoever  extraordinary  helps,  that 
otherwise  must  of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them. 
And  for  proof  that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her 
Majesty,  to  have  every  of  ihe  snme  to  be  managed 
by  men  of  fidehty,  that  shnll  be  waged  by  her  own 
pay,  than  either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours' 
benefits,  or  to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil 
of  ravenous  ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ; 
let  the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  <me  office, 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 

Laus  Det. 
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I  HATE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  statute  of  uses 
made  27  Hen.  VIIT.  a  law,  whereupon  Ihe  inherit- 
ances of  this  realm  are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a 
ship  upon  the  sea,  in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  bark  will  sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the 
haven ;  that  is  to  aay,  what  assurances  will  stand 
good,  and  what  will  not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack 
or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges ; 
bat  the  tides  and  currents  of  received  errors,  and 
unwarranted  and  abusive  experience,  have  been  so 
strong*,  as  they  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course 
according  to  the  law,  so  as  this  statute  is  in  great 
part  as  a  law  made  in  the  parliament,  held  35  Regins ; 
for  in  37  Regina,  by  ihe  notable  judgment  upon 
solemn  arguments  of  all  the  judges  assembled  in 
the  exchequer-chamber,  in  the  fiimous  cause  be- 
tween Dillon  and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance 
mnde  hy  Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  reduced 
to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  and  the  felse  and 
perverted  exposition,  which  hnd  continued  for  so 
many  years,  though  never  countenanced  by  any  rule 
or  aufhority  of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a 
popular  conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled;  since  which  time,  as  it  cometh 
to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of  inveterate 
errors,  many  doubts  and  perplexed  questions  have 
risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved,  nor  the  law  there- 
upon settled;  the  condderalicm  whereof  moved  me 


to  take  the  occasiqi  of  performing  this  particular 
duty  to  the  house,  to  see  if  I  coutd,  by  my  travel, 
bring  the  exposition  thereof  to  a  more  general  good 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that  taketh  in  hand 
shall  soon  find ;  or  mnch  less  of  my  own  inabili^, 
a-hich  I  had  continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet  be- 
cause I  had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the 
younger  sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort, 
I  did  think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable 
effect;  the  rather  becanse  where  an  inferior  wit  is 
bent  and  conversant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall  many 
times  with  patience  anid  meditation  dissolve  and  undo 
many  of  the  knots,  i^hich  a  greater  wit,  distracted 
with  many  matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than 
anknit :  and  at  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment 
be  too  liarren  or  too  weak ;  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the  an- 
thorilies  or  opinions  M'hich  are  in  cases  of  uses  in 
such  order  and  method,  as  they  should  take  light 
one  from  another,  though  they  took  no  light  from 
me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my  reading  shall  my 
manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is  to  revive  and  recon- 
tinue  the  ancient  form  of  reading,  which  you  may 
see  in  Mr.  Frowicke's  upon  the  prerogative,  and  all 
other  readings  of  ancient  time,  being  of  less  os- 
tentation, and  more  fruit  than  the  manner  lately 
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accustomed :  for  the  use  then  was,  lubstantially  to 
expound  the  statutes  by  pounds  nsd  divetsities ;  us 
you  shall  find  the  readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of 
like  law  and  contrary  law ;  whereof  the  one  includes 
the  learning  of  a  groand,  the  other  the  learning  of 
a  difierence-.  and  not  to  stir  concise  and  subtle 
doubts,  or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  in- 
tricate cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  one  case,  which  is  taken, 
is  commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  tbe  law 
upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon  this  law. 

EXPOSITIO  8TATUTI. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  consists,  upon  the 
matter  without  the  statute :  upon  the  matter  within 
the  statute. 

Three  things  are  to  be  considered  concerning 
these  statutes,  and  all  other  statutes,  which  are  helps 
and  inducements  to  the  right  understanding  of  any 
statute,  and  yet  are  no  part  of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  conndeniiion  of  the  statute  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

,  2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other  mis- 
chief, which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this  way 
or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  touching 
exposition  of  statutes. 

Having  therefore  framed  six  divisions,  according 
to  the  number  of  readings  npon  the  statute  itself,  I 
have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without  the  statute 
into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so  that  for  every 
day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple  provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases,  for  exei-cise  and  argument. 
The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne :  and, 

according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should  have 
taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions,  one, 
two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought  good; 
save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the  younger  sort 
of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  with  matters  upon 
the  statutes;  and  for  their  ease  I  have  interlaced 
some  matters  at  the  common  law,  that  are  more 
familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  firiiC  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you,  is 
the  nature  and  de&nition  of  an  use,  and  its  inception 
and  progression  before  the  statute. 

2.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  of 
the  assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reasonable, 
and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense  of  law 
and  natural  crastruction  of  the  statute  will  give 
leave;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and 
meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain  rules 
and  expoutiona  of  laws  applied  to  this  present 
purpose. 

5.  The  fifth  discoorae  shall  be  of  the  best  course 
to  remedy  the  same  ineonveniencies  now  a-foot,  by 
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construction  of  the  statute,  without  offering  violence 
to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the 
best  course  to  remedy  the  same  ineonvniiendea,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  parliament :  which  last 
I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  puUish. 

The  nature  of  an  use  ia  best  discerned  by  consider- 
ing what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  pro- 
ceed most  safely,  by  negatives  and  exclomves,  to 
what  is  affirmative  and  iucluaive : 

First,  an  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  interest  in  law ; 
and  therefore  master  attorney^  who  read  upon  this 
statote,  said  well,  that  there  are  bat  two  ri^ts : 

Jus  in  re :  Jui  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  is  Jus  in  ret  tbe 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jm  ad  rem:  but  an  use  is 
neither;  so  that  in  24  H.  VIII.  it  is  said  that  the 
saving  of  the  statute  of  I  B.  III.  which  saveth  any 
right  or  interest  of  entails,  must  be  understood 
entails  of  the  possession,  and  not  of  the  part  of  the 
use,  because  an  use  ia  no  right  nw  interest.  So 
again,  you  see  Littleton's  conceit,  that  an  nae  ahould 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupcm  a  release 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privi^,  is  cratrolled  fay 
4  and  5  H.  VII.  and  divers  other  books,  which  say 
that  cestui/  que  use  is  punishable  in  an  action  of 
trespass  towards  the  feoffees  ;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth 
to  be  at  some  discord  with  other  books,  where  it  is 
admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  cestuy  que  ute  of 
an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a  personal  ac- 
tion, the  king  should  have  the  presentment;  which 
case  Master  Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Chndleigh's 
case,  did  seem  to  reconcile  thus  ;  where  eestuy  fmt 
use,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his  own  name, 
there  the  king  should  remove  his  incumbent ;  but 
no  such  thing  can  be  collected  upcm  that  book :  and 
therefore  I  conceive  the  error  grew  npon  this,  that 
because  it  was  generally  thought,  that  an  uae  was 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  then  again  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outtewries  upon  personal  ac- 
tions, the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  self-same  thing 
which  eestuy  que  use  had,  and  which  the  king  was 
entitled  unto;  which  was  not  so;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  profits,  but  eestuy 
que  use  had  none.    The  books  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  an  use  is  nothing,  as  in  2  H.  VII.  det  was 
brought  and  counted  sur  teas  for  years  rendering 
rent,  &c.    The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  the 
plaintiff  "nihil  habuit  tempore  dimissionis : "  the 
plaintiff  made  a  special  replication,  and  showed  that 
he  had  an  use,  and  issue  joined  upon  that;  where- 
fore it  appeareth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  npoo 
the  defendant's  plea,  it  shonld  have  been  found 
against  him.    So  again  in  4  Reginc,  in  the  ease  of 
the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of  the  case  was  a  fine 
levied  by  cestutf  que  use  helott  the  statute,  and  this 
coming  in  question  since  the  statute  upon  an  aver- 
ment by  the  plaintiff  "  quod  partes  finis  nihil  faabo- 
erunt,"  it  is  said  that  the  defendant  may  show  the 
special  matter  of  (he  use,  and  it  ahall  be  no  de- 
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putnn  fran  the  fint  pleading  of  the  fine  i  and  it  is 
Mid  ferther  that  the  averment  given  in  4  H.  VII. 
*'qaod  partes  finis  nihil  habuerant,  nec  in  posses- 
sione,  nee  in  asu,"  was  ousted  upcHi  this  statute  of 
37  H.  VIII.  and  was  no  more  now  to  be  accepted: 
bat  yet  it  appears,  that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon 
the  general  averment,  without  the  special  matter 
showed,  it  should  have  been  found  for  him  that 
took  the  averment,  because  an  nse  is  nothing.  But 
these  books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
fer  we  see  in  the  same  books,  when  an  use  is  espe- 
cially alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of  it;  but 
the  sense  of  it  ia,  that  use  is  nothing  for  which 
remedy  is  given  by  the  eonrse  of  the  common  lav, 
so  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it  not ;  and 
therefore  when  the  question  cometh,  whether  it  hath 
«7  being  in  nature  or  oonseienee,  the  law  aecepteth 
of  it ;  and  therefore  Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that 
he  who  hadi  but  for^  shillings  freehold  in  use, 
shall  be  sworn  in  an  inquest,  for  it  is  ruled.  "  secun- 
dum dominium  naturale,"  and  not  "  secundum  do- 
minium  legitiraum,  nam  natura  dominus  est,  quia 
froctnm  ex  re  percipit."  And  some  doubt  if  upon 
subsidies  and  taxes  eestuy  que  use  should  be  valued 
as  an  owner :  so  likewise  if  eegtuy  que  use  had  re- 
leased his  nse  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or 
contracted  with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  is 
DO  doabt  hnt  it  is  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  ease :  for 
money  for  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore  to  cfmclude,  though  an 
nse  he  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course  of 
law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  repotation  of  law  and 
eonseienee :  fbrthat  may  be  somewhat  in  conseienee 
which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that  may  be  some- 
thing in  law  which  is  nothing  in  cmiscience ;  as  if 
the  feoffees  had  made  a  firoffment  over  in  fee,  bona 
fide,  apon  good  consideration,  and  upon  a  gubp<Bna 
brought  against  them,  they- pleaded  this  matter  in 
chancery,  this  had  been  nothing  in  conscience,  not 
as  to  discharge  them  of  damages. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that  a 
use  is  no  covin,  nor  is  it  a  collusion,  as  the  word  is 
now  used ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  where  a  man 
doth  remove  the  state  and  possession  of  land,  or 
goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another  upon  trust,  it  is 
either  a  special*  trust,  or  a  general  trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
case*  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fennours  of 
the  profits  i  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors,  or  to 
get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the  tenancy 
of  the  priBcipe,  or  the  statute  of  mortmain,  or  the 
lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and  those  are 
termed  fraoda,  covins,  or  cdlusions. 

The  special  trust  lawfnl  is,  ss  when  I  infeofi"  some 
of  my  friends,  because  I  nm  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
or  because  I  would  free  the  land  from  some  statute, 
or  bend,  which  I  am  to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent 
to  be  reinfeoffed,  or  intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to 
suffer  a  common  recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the 
feoffees  shall  infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the 
like  intenta  and  porposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's 
dealings  and  oceaaiaui  and  this  we  call  confidence, 
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and  the  books  do  call  them  intents ;  bot  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general  and 
permanent,  there  it  is  an  use ;  and  therefore  these 
three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not  confounded} 
the  covin,  confidence,  and  use. 

So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negatives  to  the  affir* 
mative,  what  an  use  is,  agreeable  to  the  definition  in 
Plowden,  352,  Delamer's  case,  where  it  is  said  ; 

An  use  is  a  trust  reposed  by  any  person  in  the 
terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer  him  to  take  the 
profits,  and  that  he  will  perform  his  intent. 

But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Urai  est  dominiam  fidaciafoin : 
U»  is  an  owner's  lUeahip  in  tnuL 

So  that  "  usns  et  status,  sive  possessto,  potiua 
diffemnt  seetmdum  rationem  fori,  qoam  secondnm 
naturam  rei,"  for  that  one  of  them  is  in  court  of 
law,  the  other  in  conrt  of  conscience ;  and  fbr  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  an  nse,  it  is  exceeding  weD 
defined  by  a  civilian  of  great  onderstanding : 

Fides  est  obligstio  conscientia  uniui  ad  intentioDeBi 
alteriua. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of  rights  i 
Jua  precarium ;  Jua  fidndariam :  Jus  legitimum. 

1.  A  right  in  conrteay,  for  die  which  there  is  no 
remedy  at  all. 

2.  A  right  in  tnist,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  ri^t  in  law. 

So  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use. 

It  foUoweth  to  ccmsider  the  parts  and  properties 
of  an  nse :  wherein  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  aa 
it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley  ia 
36  of  Elisabeth  :  That  a  hniat  consisteth  nptrn  three 
parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feo&e  will  suffer  the  feoffor 
to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of  the 
feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the  estates 
to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  by  his  di* 
rection. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  so 
the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter,  or 
bring  an  action  to  re-eontinne  the  possession:  so 
that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execution  of 
estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the  three  j^nta 
of  trust 

The  properties  of  an  use  are  exceeding  wdl  set 
forth  by  Fenner,  jostiee,  in  the  same  case ;  and  they 
be  three : 

1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence : 
a.  Preserved  by  privily,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  interrup- 
tion :  and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience  :  either  by 
the  private  conscience  of  the  feoffee;  or  the  gene- 
ral conscience  of  the  realm,  which  is  chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be  matters 
more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  handle  thenit  we  will  not  now  dilate 
upon : 
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But  the  third,  we  viU  speak  somewhitt  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true  reasons, 
and  learnings  of  uses,  and  becanse  it  t«ndf  th  to  de- 
cide oar  great  and  principal  doubts  at  diia  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  aigument  of 
Chadleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  "  I  will 
pat  never  a  case  bat  it  shall  be  of  an  nse,  for  an  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow ;"  meaning,  that  the  learning 
of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  vith  other  learnings. 
Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argument  of  the  same 
case,  did  truly  and  profoundly  control  the  vulgar 
opinion  collected  upon  5  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be 
posaegsio  fratris  of  an  use  ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was 
no  more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  rules  of  taw,  where  the  intention  of  the  parties 
did  not  specially  appear ;  and  therefore  the  private 
conceit,  which  Glanville,  justice,  cited  in  the  42 
Regime,  in  the  case  of  Corbet,  in  the  common  pleas, 
of  one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  to  allow,  is  not  sound  i  which  was,  that  an 
use  was  bnt  a  limitation,  and  did  ensue  the  nature 
of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  27  H.  VIII. 
in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  in  which  time  they  began 
to  heave  at  uses ;  for  thereafter  the  realm  had  many 
ages  together  put  in  ure  the  passage  of  uses  by  will, 
they  began  to  argue  that  an  use  was  not  deviseable, 
but  that  it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land ;  and 
the  same  year  after,  this  statute  was  made;  so  that 
this  opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  parliament  touching  uses  ;  and 
if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected;  and 
because,  in  the  same  case  of  Corbet,  three  reverend 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon  the 
point  adjudged,  yet  obiter  as  one  of  the  reasons  of 
their  judgment,  that  an  use  of  inheritance  could  not 
be  limited  to  cease;  and  again,  that  the  limitation 
of  a  new  nse  could  not  be  to  a  stranger ;  ruling  nses 
merely  according  to  the'  ground  of  posiession ;  it  is 
worth  the  laboor  to  examine  that  learning.  By 
3  Hen.  VII.  yon  may  collect,  that  if  the  feoffees  had 
been  disseised  by  the  common  law,  and  an  ancestor 
cellateral  of  eestuy  que  use  h&A  released  unto  the 
disseisor,  and  his  warranty  had  attached  upon  cestuy 
que  uses  yet  the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed, 
would  have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  feoffees 
to  execute  the  estate  unto  the  disseisor :  for  there 
the  case  being,  that  cettuy  que  use  in  tail  having 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two  of  the 
judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct;  and  Bryan 
and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary,  said,  that  the 
common  law  is  altered  by  the  new  statute ;  whereby 
they  admit,  that  by  the  common  law  that  warrant 
will  not  bind  and  extinct  a  right  of  uiuse.Bs  it  will 
do  a  right  of  possession ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  law  of  collateral  warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not 
to  be  considered  in  a  coort  of  conscience.  In  5  Edw. 
IV.  it  is  said,  that  if  eestuy  qu«  um  be  attainted, 
query,  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the  lord  shall 
not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use  doth  not 
limitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason  is,  becanse 


the  lord  hath  a  rent  by  title ;  for  that  is  nothing  to 
the  subpcena,  because  the  feoffee's  intent  was  Dever 
to  advance  the  lord,  bat  only  hia  own  Wood ;  and 
dienfbre  the  query  of  the  book  ariaeth,  what  die 
tmst  and  confidence  of  the  feoffee  did  tie  him  todo^ 
as  whether  he  should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  nse  of 
the  feoffee's  will,  or  in  ptog  utut  f  So  fovoarsUe 
they  took  the  intent  in  Uiose  days,  as  yon  find  in 
27  Hen.  TI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed  his  nte  to 
one  for  life,  the  remainder  in  fee  to  another,  and 
eestuy  que  use  for  life  had  refused,  because  the  in- 
tent appeared  not  to  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him 
in  reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  should  have  Ike 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to  the 
behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in  tomt 
better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this  opinion  of 
limitation,  there  be  four  points  wfaerdn  we  will  t» 
amine  the  nature  of  uses. 

1.  The  raising  of  them. 

2.  The  preserving  of  them. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1.  In  all  these  four.yoa  shall  see  apparently  thtt 
nies  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  ntteriy  dialing 
from  eases  of  possessioQ.  I  wonld  have  one  em 
showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law,  where  thm  ii  a 
deed  ;  and  yet  there  needs  a  consideration ;  ss  ftt 
parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it  too  light  to  give  aetim 
without  consideration;  but  a  deed  ever  in  law  im- 
ports a  consideration,  because  of  the  deliberation 
and  ceremony  in  the  confection  of  it :  and  therefore 
in  8  Regins  it  is  solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed 
should  raise  an  use  without  any  other  consideratioo. 
In  the  queen's  case,  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of 
record,  will  hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  eoonder- 
ation  doth  never  hurt  it;  and  yet  they  say  that  an 
use  is  but  a  nimble  and  light  thing ;  and  now,  con- 
trariwise, it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  anythinff 
else :  for  yon  cannot  weigh  it  np  to  raise  it,  neither 
by  deed,  nor  deed  inrolled,  without  die  weight  <tf  a 
eonaideration  ;  bnt  yon  shall  never  find  a  reaaon  of 
thia  to  the  world'a  end,  in  the  law :  Bnt  it  is  a  ream 
of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  enforce  drntm 
gratuitum,  though  the  intent  appear  never  so  elesHjr 
where  it  is  not  executed,  or  snfficiently  passed  bj 
law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  to  a  person 
damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establishment  of  hii 
house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the  chancery.  So 
again  1  would  see  in  the  law,  a  case  where  a  man 
shall  take  by  a  conveyance,  be  it  by  deed,  livery,  « 
word,  that  is  not  party  to  the  grant:  I  donotny 
that  the  delivery  must  be  to  him  that  takes  by  the 
deed,  for  a  deed  may  be  delivery  to  one  man  to  the 
use  of  another.  Neither  do  I  say  that  he  mnst  be 
party  to  the  deliveiy  of  the  deed,  for  he  in  the  rr- 
mainder  may  take  diough  he  be  not  party  ;  bnt  he 
must  be  party  to  the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  agin 
the  ease  of  the  use  goeUi  single,  and  flie  reason  ii. 
beeaiue  a  conveyance  in  nse  is  nothing  but  a  pob- 
lication  of  the  taist;  and  therefine  so  as  the  pat? 
trusted  be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  dw 
publication  be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  sm^ 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  Aem. 
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3.  There  is  no  cnse  in  the  common  law,  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
cOTin,  or  partieeps  criminis  ;  and  therefore  if  the 
heir  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoif  one  which  had 
notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  dtaseisor  de 
facto,  it  is  nothing:  so  in  33  H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment 
be  made  upon  collusion,  and  feoffee  makes  a  feoff- 
ment over  apon  good  consideration,  the  coUasion  is 
discharged,  and  it  is  not  material  if  they  had  notice 
orno.  SoMitisputin  HH.TIILif  a  sale  be 
omde  in  a  market  overt  upon  good  eonsaderation, 
atthongh  it  be  to  one  that  hath  notice  that  they  are 
■Uden  goods,  yet  the  property  of  a  stranger  is  bonnd ; 
though  in  the  book  before  remembered  33  H.  VI. 
some  opine  to  the  contmy,  which  is  clearly  no  law ; 
so  in  31  E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he 
alien  it  npon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to 
one  that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty, 
it  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1.  if  a  man  enter 
of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a  stranger 
which  hath  right,  should  bring  his  pnecipe  and  evict 
the  land,  I  may  enter  notwithstanding  any  snch  re- 
covery ;  hot  if  he  enter,  having  notice  that  the 
stranger  hath  right,  and  the  stranger  likewise  having 
notice  of  his  entry,  yet  if  it  were  not  upon  con- 
federacy or  collufiion  between  them,  it  is  nothing : 
and  the  reason  of  these  eases  is,  because  the  common 
law  looketh  no  farther  than  to  see  whe^er  the  act 
were  merely  actus  Jleiut  in  JhiuiUm  legist  and 
therefore  wheresoeTer  it  findeth  consideration  given, 
it  dischargeth  the  covin. 

Bnt  come  now  to  the  case  of  use,  and  there  it  is 
otherwise,  as  it  is  in  14  H.  VIII.  and  aS  H.  VIII. 
and  divers  other  books;  which  prove  that  if  the 
feoffee  sell  the  land  for  good  consideration  lo  one 
that  hath  notice,  the  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to 
the  ancient  use;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
ehaneeiy  looketh  farther  than  the  common  law, 
namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience  of  him  that  will 
deal  in  the  land,  knowing  it  in  equity  to  be  another's ; 
and  therefore  if  there  were  radix  amariiudinia,  the 
consideration  purgeth  it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
him  Aiat  giveth  it :  so  that  c<Hisideration,  or  no  con- 
sideration, is  an  tssne  at  the  common  law;  bnt 
notice,  or  no  notice,  is  an  issne  in  the  chancery.  And 
BO  much  tor  the  preserving  of  uses. 

3.  For  the  transferring  of  uses  there  is  no  case  in 
law  whereby  an  action  is  transferred,  but  the  sub- 
pvna  in  case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay 
farther,  you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  fol.  10,  pla.  9, 
and  fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use  may  be 
transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Montague  maketh 
the  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right  of  use  cannot 
be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that  hath  the  possession ; 
Fit2-Herbert  answereth.  Yes,  well  enough;  qnery 
the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  ceatuy  que  use  was 
infeofied  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made  a 
feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fits-Herbert  said,  '*  I 
marvel  you  will  make  a  donht  of  it,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  nse  passeth  by  the  (ieoffment  to  the 
stranger,  and  therefore  this  question  needeth  not  to 
have  been  made."   So  the  great  difficulty  in  10 
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Regius,  Delamer's  case,  where  the  case  was  in  effect 
tenant  in  tail  of  an  use,  the  remainder  in  fee ;  tenant 
in  tail  made  a  feoffment  in  fee ;  tenant,  by  the  statute 
of  I  R.  III.  and  the  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  use,  who  made  it  over;  and  there 
question  being  made,  whether  the  second  feoffee 
should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is  said,  that 
the  second  feoffee  must  needs  have  the  beat  right  in 
conscience  i  because  the  first  fH^Eee  claimed  nothing 
but  in  trust,  and  the  eestu^  que  use  cannot  claim  it 
against  his  sale ;  but  the  reasni  fs  apparent,  as  was 
touched  before,  that  an  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in 
action,  or  in  suit  to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience, 
and  where  the  si^pcena  was  to  be  brought  against 
the  feoffee  in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or 
against  the  feoffee  out  of  pmsession  to  recontinue 
the  estate,  always  the  aubpcena  might  be  transferred  i 
for  still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred* 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief  cX 
maintenance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  an  use  being  but  a  right  may  be  assigned, 
and  passed  over  to  a  stranger,  a  multo  fortiori,  it 
may  be  limited  to  a  stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the 
firstconveyanee,  as  shallbe  handled  in  another  place: 
and  as  to  what  Glanvile,  justice,  said,  he  could  never 
find  by  any  book,  or  evidence  of  antiquity,  a  con- 
tingent nse  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  answer, 
first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  case  before  E. 
IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where  there*^  not 
six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reason  1  doubt  was,  mm 
did  choose  well  whmi  they  trusted,  and  trust  was 
well  observed :  and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where 
uses  be  in  practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in 
question,  except  it  be  someti  mes  upon  the  alienations 
of  tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  in  the  con- 
veyance, there  was  nothing  more  usual  in  obiie,  than 
to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain  persons  and 
their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay  the  chantry 
priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of  payment  to 
limit  tlie  use  over  to  other  persons  and  their  heirs ; 
and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture,  through  many  degrees; 
and  such  conveyances  are  as  ancient  as  R.  1 1,  his  time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extinguishing  of 
uses,  I  put  the  case  of  collateral  warranty  before, 
and  to  that  the  notable  case  of  U  H.  VIII.  Half- 
penny's case,  where  this  very  point  was  as  in  the 
principal  case  ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the  land 
itself  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand  together, 
but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct;  but  there  the  case  is, 
that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use  of  the  rent  shall 
stand  well  enough  together;  for  a  rent  charge  was 
granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one,  that  had  notice  of  the 
use,  and  ruled,  that  the  rent  was  to  the  ancient  use, 
and  both  uses  were  in  esae  simul  et  semei  t  and 
though  Brudenell,  chief  justice,  urged  the  ground 
of  possession  to  be  otherwise,  yet  he  was  overruled 
by  the  other  three  justices,  and  Brooke  said  unto 
him,  he  thought  he  argued  much  for  his  pleasure. 
And  to  cimclttde,  we  see  that  things  may  be  av<rided 
and  determined  by  the  ceremonies  and  acts,  like 
unto  those  1^  vhieh  they  are  created  and  raised  t 
that  which  passeth  by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
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entry ;  that  which  passeth  by  gmnt,  by  claim ;  that 
which  passeth  by  way  of  charge,  deterraineth  by 
way  of  discharge :  and  so  an  use  which  is  raised 
bat  by  a  declaration  or  limitation,  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil  law 
saith,  "  in  his  magis  consentaneum  est,  quam  ut 
iiidem  modis  res  dtwolTantuT  quibiu  constituantur." 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  uses,  I  hare 
for  a  precedent  in  tbem  searched  other  laws,  because 
states  and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents ; 
and  I  find  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which  cometh 
nearest  in  name  to  the  use,  is  nothing  like  in  matter 
which  is  usus  fructtts;  for  ugun  fructut  el  dominium 
is  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular  tenancy  and 
inheritnnce.  But  that  which  resembleth  the  use 
most  is  ^dei  eomminmm,  and  therefore  you  shall 
Inst  I  S.nt3.  ^"'^  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they  had 
a  form  in  testaments,  to  gire  inherit- 
ance to  one  to  the  use  of  another,  "  Hsredem 
constituo  Cainm ;  rogo  autem  te,  Caie,  ut  hsredi- 
tatem  restituas  Seio."  And  the  text  of  the  cmliana 
saith,  that  for  a  great  time  if  the  heir  did  not  as  he 
was  required,  cestutf  que  use  had  no  remedy  at  all, 
until  aboat  the  time  of  Augastas  Cssar  there  grew 
in  custom  a  flatteiing  form  of  trust,  for  they  penned 
it  thus:  "  Roffi  te  per  salutem  Augusti,"  or  "  per 
fortnnam  Augusti,"  etc.  Whereupon  Augustus  took 
the  breach  of  trust  to  sound  in  derogation  of  himself, 
and  made  a  rescript  to  the  prstor  to  give  remedy 
in  such  cases ;  whereupon  within  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  these  trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so 
fast,  as  they  were  forced  to  have  n  particular  chan- 
cellor only  for  uses,  who  was  called  "  prstor  fidei- 
commissarius;"  and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience 
of  them  being  found,  they  resorted  unio  a  remedy 
much  like  unto  this  statute  ;  for  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  "  senatas  consultum  TrebelliaAum  et 
Pegasianum,"  they  made  centuy  que  ute  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought  likewise,  whether  there 
be  any  thing  which  maketh  with  them  in  our  law, 
and  I  find  that  Periam,  chief  baron,  in  the  argument 
of  Chudleigh's  case,  eoropareth  them  to  coi^holders, 
and  aptly  for  many  respects. 

First,  because  as  an  use  seemeth  to  be  an  heredi- 
tament in  the  court  of  chanceiy,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copyhoiJers  as  well  as  in  uses ;  for 
it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether  there 
should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy,  entails, 
discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copyholds,  in  the 
nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  common  law ;  and  still 
the  judgments  -have  weighed,  that  you  must  have 
particular  customs  in  copyholcU,  ns  well  as  particular 
reasons  of  conscience  in  use,  and  the  Umitation 
rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees;  for  the  copyholder  first  had 
no  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as  ten- 
uicy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  remedy 
in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their  lords  by 
trespass  at  die  common  law ;  and  now,  lastly,  the 
law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have  remedy  by 
ejeetime  Jlrma,  without  a  special  custom  of  leasing. 


So  no  doubt  in  uses ;  at  the  first  the  chancery  made 
question  to  give  remedy,  until  uses  grew  more  gene- 
ral, and  the  chancery  more  eminent;  and  then  they 
grew  to  have  remedy  in  cmiseience :  but  they  could 
never  obtain  any  manner  of  remedy  at  the  common 
law,  neither  against  the  feoffee,  nor  against  strangers; 
but  the  rem^y  ag^nst  the  feoffee  was  left  to  the 
snbpoma :  and  the  remedy  against  strangers  to  the 
feoffee. 

Now  for  the  cases  whereupon  uses  were  pot  in 
practice,  Coke  in  his  reading  doth  say  well,  that  they 
were  produced  sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times 
for  fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  reason 
in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  Isnds  by  the 
common  law  of  England  were  not  testamentary  or 
deviseable  ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the  statute,  the 
case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of  purchases  and 
execution  of  estates ;  and  now  last  of  all  an  excess 
of  evil  in  men's  minds,  affecting  to  have  the  assur- 
ance of  their  estate  and  possession  to  be  revocable 
in  their  own  times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own 
times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  proceeding'  of 
them,  I  have  considered  what  it  hath  been  in  course 
of  common  law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of 
statute.  For  the  common  law  the  cmceit  of  ShelL^ 
in  34  H.  VIII.  and  of  Pollard  in  27  H.  VIII.  Mem- 
eth  to  me  to  be  without  ground,  which  was,  that  the 
use  succeeded  the  tenure :  for  after  that  the  stetate 
of  "  Quia  emptores  terrarum,"  which  was  made  18 
E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  tenure  between  the  feoffor 
and  the  feoffee,  and  left  it  to  the  lord  paramount  i 
they  said  that  the  feoffment  being  then  merely 
without  consideration,  should  therefore  intend  an 
use  to  the  feoffor ;  which  cannot  be ;  for  by  that 
reason,  if  the  feoffment  before  the  statute  had  been 
made  "  tenendum  de  capitalibus  dominis,"  as  it 
must  be,  there  should  have  been  an  use  unto  the 
feoffor  before  that  statute.  And  again,  if  a  grant 
had  been  made  of  such  things  as  consist  not  in  te- 
nsre,  as  advowsona,  rents,  villains,  and  the  like,  there 
should  have  been  an  use  of  them,  wherein  the  lav 
was  quite  contrary;  for  after  the  time  that  uses 
grew  common  it  was  nevertheless  a  great  doubt 
whether  things  that  did  lie  in  grant,  did  not  earry 
a  consideration  in  themselves  because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  intendment  of  an 
use  to  the  feoffor,  where  the  feoffment  was  made 
without  consideration,  grew  long  after,  when  uses 
waxed  general ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  when 
feoffments  were  made,  and  that  it  rested  donbtfol 
whether  it  were  in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  pur- 
chases were  things  notorious,  and  uses  were  things 
secret,  the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to 
put  tlie  purchaser  to  prove  his  consideration,  than 
the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  trust:  and 
so  made  Uie  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  put 
the  iwoof  iqMm  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  were  at  tfie  common  law  in 
reason,  for  whatsoever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against 
Jaw,  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and 
both  the  general  trust  uid  the  qieciat,  were  things 
not  prohibited  hy  the  law,  though  they  were  not 
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renedicd  by  the  law ;  .m  the  experience  and  practice 
of  nsea  vcre  not  ancient ;  and  my  reaaoos  why  I 
think  BO  are  thcae : 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  evidence  before  king 
R.  II.  hie  time,  the  clause  "  ad  opoa  et  uum*"  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time :  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  Edw.  I.  hia  time,  and  before, 
when  lawyers  were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase 
was  much  purer,  as  you  may  see  by  Braxton's  writ- 
ing, and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and  chiefly 
by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  Latin ;  where- 
in this  phrase,  "  ad  opus  et  usum,"  and  the  words, 
"  ad  opus,"  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like  enough 
to  be  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that  was  not 
much  past  his  grammar,  wliere  he  had  found  "  opus 
et  usus  "  coupled  together,  and  that  they  did  govern 
an  ablative  case  ;  as  they  do  indeed  since  this  sta- 
tnte.  Cor  they  take  away  the  land  and  put  them  into 
a  cfuveyanee. 

Sec(»dly,  I  find  in  no  prirate  act  of  attainder,  the 
clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words.  "  which  he 
bath  in  possession  or  in  use,"  until  Ed.  IV.'s  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  "  use  "  in  no  statute  un- 
til 7  Rich.  II.  cap.  11.  0/  provijiort,  and  in  15 
Rich'.  0/  mortmain. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's  speech  in  8  Ed. 
lY.  where  he  saith,  that  by  the  advice  of  all  the 
judges  it  was  thought  that  the  subpoena  did  not  lie 
against  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  which  was  in  by  law, 
but  eettuy  qae  use  was  driven  to  his  bill  in  parlia- 
ment, that  uses  even  in  that  time  were  but  in  their  in- 
fiiney ;  for  no  doubt  but  at  the  first  the  chancery  made 
difficulty  to  give  remedy  at  all,  and  did  leave  it  to 
the  particular  conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after 
the  chancery  grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the 
statute  of  13  H.  TI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
which  showetfa  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  began 
to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexation  ;  yet 
nevertheless  it  made  scruple  to  give  remedy  against 
the  heir  being  in  by  act  in  law,  though  he  were 
privy  :  so  that  it  cannot  be  (hat  uses  had  been  of 
any  great  continuance  when  they  made  that  ques- 
tion :  as  for  the  case  of  "  matrimonii  pnelocuti," 
it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses  ;  for  wheresoever  there 
was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by  action,  it  cannot 
be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee  upon 
a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre  droit, 
and  44  of  E.  III.  where  there  is  mention  of  the  feof- 
fors that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  ihey  be  but 
implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  appeareth  the 
first  practice  of  uses  was  about  Richard  II.  his 
tinae ;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  overspreading 
of  them  was  partly  during  the  wars  in  France,  which 
drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be  absent  from  their 
possessions;  and  partly  during  the  time  of  the 
trouble  and  civil  war  between  the  two  hoAses  about 
the  title  of  the  crown. 

Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  uses  in  course 
of  statutes,  I  do  denote  three  special  points. 

1 .  That  an  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 
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3.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  eettuy  que  ute,  as  that  the  descent 
of  an  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  release  should 
be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits,  or  the  like;  but 
always  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  and  other  persons 
against  cealuy  que  use,  and  his  feoffees :  for  though 
by  the  statute  of  Richard  III.  he  might  alter  his 
feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the  scope  of  the  statute,  but 
to  make  good  liis  assurance  to  other  persons,  and 
the  other  came  in  ex  obliquo, 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covinous 
was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  induced  to 
the  lawful  intent  general  and  special;  for  30  Edw. 
III.  is  the  first  statute  I  find  wherein  mention  is 
made  of  the  taking  of  profits  by  one,  where  the 
estate  in  law  is  in  another. 

For  as  to  the  opinion  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feoffees  look 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  ctmeeit :  for  the  law  is  thia 
day,  that  if  a  man  tnfeoff  his  eldest  son,  within  age, 
and  without  consideration,  althongh  the  profits  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoSbient 
within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  "  De  reli- 
giosis"  7  Ed.  I.  which  prohibits  generally  that  re- 
ligious persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vei  ingenio, 
yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  an  use,  but  it  saith, 
"  colore  donationis,  termini,  vel  alicujus  tituli,"  re- 
citing there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gift, 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift  can- 
not be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  came  to  be  holpen  by  15  Richard  II. 
long  after. 

But  to  proceed,  in  5  Edward  III.  a  statute  was 
made  for  the  rehef  of  creditors  against  such  as  made 
covinous  gifts  of  their  lands  and  goods,  and  conveyed 
their  bodies  into  sanctuaries,  there  living  kigh  upon 
others*  goods  {  and  therefore  that  statute  made  their 
lands  liable  to  their  creditors*  executions  in  that  par^ 
ticular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits.  In  1  Richard 
II.  a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of  those  as  had 
right  of  action,  against  those  as  had  removed  the 
tenancy  of  the  prtpcipe  from  them,  sometimes  by 
infeoffing  great  persons,  for  maintenance  ;  and 
sometimes  by  secret  feoffments  to  others,  whereof 
the  defendants  could  have  no  notice ;  and  there- 
fore the  statute  maketh  the  recovery  good  in  all  ac- 
tions against  the  first  feoffors  as  they  took  the 
profits,  and  so  as  the  defendants  bring  their  actions 
within  a  year  of  their  expulnons.  In  2  Richard 
II.  cap.  3,  session  2,  an  imperfection  of  the  statute 
of  50  Edward  III.  was  holpen;  for  whereas  the 
statute  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant  ap- 
peared, and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth, 
upon  proclamati<»i  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liaUe  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  a  statute  was  made  for  the  restraint 

of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  dignities  ecclesi- 
astical, or  farms,  or  administration  to  them,  without 
the  king's  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  the  statute 
of  provisors ;  which  being  remedied  by  a  former 
statute,  where  the  alien  took  it  to  his  own  use ;  it 
is  by  that  statute  remedied,  where  the  alien  took  it 
to  the  nse  of  another,  as  it  is  said  in  the  book; 
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though  I  guest,  that  if  the  record  were  searched,  it 
shoald  he,  if  any  other  purchased  to  the  use  of  an 
alien,  and  that  the  vords  "  or  to  the  use  of  another," 
shoald  he  "  or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  Rich. 
II.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords 
against  mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to 
the  use  of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  (hat 
for  feoffments  past  the  feoffees  should  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  licence  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use  or  other  feoffments  to  come, 
or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mortmain. 
In  4  Hen.  lY,  cap  7,  the  statute  of  I  Richard  II. 
is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought  within 
the  year  of  the  feofi'ment,  this  statute  in  case  of  a 
disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of  the  disseisor; 
and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to  the  year  from 
the  time  of  the  action  grown.  In  U  Henry  Y  I. 
cap.  3,  that  statate  of  4  Henry  IV.  is  deehred,  be* 
cause  the  conceit  was  nptm  the  statute,  that  in  ease 
of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the  life  of  the  disseisor 
went  only  to  the  assise  of  novel  ditteuin,  and  to 
no  other  action ;  and  therefore  that  statute  declareih 
the  former  law  to  extend  to  all  other  actions, 
grounded  upon  novel  disseisin.  In  II  Henry  VI. 
cap.  5,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief  of  him  in  re- 
mainder against  particular  tenants,  for  lives,  or  years, 
that  assigned  over  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits, 
and  then  committed  waste  against  them ;  therefore 
this  statute  givetli  an  action  of  waste  being  pernors 
of  the  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no  re- 
lief is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the  party, 
but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defendants  inpr^B' 
eipet,  whether  they  be  creditor^  disseisors,  or  lea- 
ses, and  that  only  in  ease  of  mortmain  :  and  note 
also,  that  they  be  all  in  cases  of  special  covinous  in- 
tents, as  to  de&at  executions,  tenancy  to  the  prtKipt, 
and  die  statute  of  mortmain,  or  provisors.  From  1 1 
Henry  VI.  to  1  R.  III.  being  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
there  is  a  silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  booh,  which 
was  at  that  time,  when,  no  question,  they  were  fa- 
voured most.  In  1  R.  III.  cap.  I,  cometh  the  great 
statute  for  relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party, 
and  at  that  time  an  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ; 
for  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  taking  the  profits, 
to  describe  an  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  an  use;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  gifts,  feoffments, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors,  donors, 
and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claiming  only  to 
their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser  was  fully  re- 
lieved, and  eestuif  que  ute  was  obiter  enabled  to 
change  his  feofitees ;  because  there  were  no  words 
in  the  staiute  of  feoffment  grants,  &c.  upon  good 
consideration ;  but  generally  in  Hen.  Vll.'s  time, 
new  statutes  were  made  for  farther  help  and  remedy 
to  those  that  came  in  by  act  in  law ;  as  1  Hen.  VII. 
cap.  1,  a  formedon  is  given  without  limitation  of 
time  against  cesiuy  que  use;  and  obiter,  because 
they  make  him  a  tenant,  they  give  him  advantage 
of  a  tenant,  as  of  age,  and  voucher:  query  4  Hen. 
VII,  cap.  17,  the  wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of 
the  heir  of  eesluy  que  use,  dying  and  no  will  de- 
clared, is  given  to  the  lord,  as  if  he  had  died  seised 
in  demesne,  and  action  of  waste  given  to  the  heir 
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against  the  gnardian,  and  damages,  if  the  lord  were 
barred  in  his  writ  of  ward  i  and  relief  is  likewise 
given  unto  the  lord,  if  the  heir  holding  the  knight's 
service  be  of  foil  age.  In  19  Hen.  VII.  cap.  15, 
there  is  relief  given  in  three  cases,  first  to  the  cre- 
ditors npon  matters  of  record,  as  upon  recognisance, 
statute,  or  judgment,  whereof  the  two  former  were 
not  aided  at  all  by  any  statute:  and  the  last  was 
aided  by  avstatute  of  50  E.  III.  and  2  R.  II.  only 
in  cases  of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords 
in  socage  for  their  relief,  and  heriots  open  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  Hen.  VII.  and  lastly  to 
the  lords  of  villains,  upon  a  purchase  of  their  villains 
in  use.  In  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy 
was  given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for  in  the  statute  of  15  Rich.  II.  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  moninii  mortuamt  which  was 
when  it  came  to  some  corporation :  now  whoi  use* 
were  limited  to  a  thing,  act,  or  work,  and  to  a  body, 
as  to  the  reparati<m  of  a  church,  or  an  abbot,  or  to 
a  guild,  or  fraternities  as  are  only  in  reputation,  but 
not  incorporate,  as  to  parishes ;  or  such  guilds  or 
fraternities  as  are  only  in  reputation,  but  not  incor- 
porate, that  case  was  omitted,  which  by  this  statute 
is  remedied,  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  ntterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statute  express  to  whose  benefit  the 
use  shall  be  made  void,  either  the  feoffor,  or  feoffee, 
but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  proviso,  that  nses 
may  be  limited  twen^  years  firom  the  gift,  and  no 
longer. 

This  is  the  whole  coarse  of  statnte  law,  before 
this  statnte,  touching  uses.  Thus  have  I  set  fiarth 
unto  you  the  nature  and  definition  of  an  use,  the 
differences  and  trust  of  an  use,  and  the  parts  and 
qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  mlea  and  leamiagt 
ases  shall  be  glided  siid  ordered :  1^  a  precedent 
of  them  in  our  laws,  the  causes  of  the  springing  and 
spreading  of  uses,  the  continuance  of  them,  and  the 
proceedings  that  they  have  had  both  in  common  law 
and  statute  law;  whereby  it  may  appear,  that  an 
use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  any  one 
will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better  than  his 
own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an  accident  or 
event  of  human  society,  which  hath  been,  and  will 
be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was  at  the  common 
law,  which  is  common  reason.  Fittherbert  saith  in 
the  14  H,  VIII.  common  reason  is  common  law, 
and  not  conscience ;  but  common  reason  doth  define 
that  uses  should  be  remedied  in  ctHucience,  and  not 
in  comrts  of  law,  and  ordered  by  rules  in  conselence, 
and  not  by  straight  rales  of  law ;  for  the  cooimon 
law  hath  a  kind  of  rale  and  survey  over  the  chan- 
cery, to  determine  what  belongs  to  the  chancery. 
And  therefore  we  may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force 
and  strength  that  an  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience, 
is  by  common  law;  and  the  force  that  it  had  or 
hath  by  common  law,  is  only  by  statutes. 
^  Now  followeth  in  time  and  matter  the  conaider- 
ation  of  this  statute,  which  is  of  principal  labour; 
for  those  former  considerations  which  we  have 
handled  serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statate  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operatiim  ovor 
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the  heritages  of  the  realm,  so  howsoever  it  hath 
been  hy  the  htunonr  of  the  time  perverted  in  ex- 
position, yet  in  itself  is  most  perfectly  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  boolc.  'Tis 
iodoced  with  the  most  declaring  and  persuading 
preamble,  'tis  consisting  and  standing  upon  the 
wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified  with  the 
most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings  and  pro- 
visoes: and  lastly,  'tis  the  best  pondered  in  alt  the 
words  and  clauses  of  it  of  any  statute  that  I  find; 
but  before  I  come  to  the  statute  itself,  I  will  note 
UDto  you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  iiatate.  2.  The  title  of  it 
3L  The  precedent  at  pattern  of  iL 

For  the  time  of  it  wu  in  27  Hen.  YIII.  when 
the  king  vaa  in  fuU  peace,  and  a  wealthy  and 
floarishing  estate,  in  which  nature  of  time  men  are 
uoBt  carefiil  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
parehasers  are  moat  stirring,  as  again,  because  the 
purchaser  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful  of  his 
assDranoe  to  Ins  children,  and  of  disposing  that 
which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his  bargain 
for  the  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  likewise  began  to  be 
enfranchised  firom  the  tributes  of  Rome,  and  the 
possessions  that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses  of  religion,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and 
purchasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divers  excellent  statutei,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament  t  as  the  reduction  of  Wales  to 
a  more  civil  government,  the  re-edifying  of  divers 
cities  and  (owns,  the  suppressing  of  depopulation 
ud  enclosures. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  ttie  roll,  and  an- 
other in  course  of  pleading.  The  title  in  the  roll 
is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  act  entitled,  An  act  express- 
ing* an  order  for  uses  and  wills ;  the  title  in  course 
of  pleading  is,  "  Statutum  de  usibus  in  possessionem 
transferendis :"  wherein  Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well, 
40  RegintB,  that  if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the 
statute,  he  would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the 
other  way,  "  de  possessionibus  ad  nsus  transferen- 
dis ;"  for  that  is  the  course  of  the  statute,  to  bring 
IMMsession  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed  not 
according  to  the  work  of  the  statute,  but  aecMrding 
to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  statute,  "  nam 
quod  piimam  est  in  intentione  ultimum  est  in  ope- 
ratione."  The  mtention  of  the  statute  by  carrying 
the  possession  to  the  use,  is  to  turn  the  use  to  a 
possession  {  fbr  the  words  are  not  "  de  possessimii- 
Ims  ad  usns  transferendis and  as  the  grammarian 
saith,  "  pnepositio,  ad,  denotat  notam  nctionis,  sed 
prcepositio,  in,  cum  socusativo  denotat  notam  alter- 
ationis:"  and  therefore  Eingsmil1,justice,inthe same 
case  saith,  that  the  meaning  of  the  statute  was  to 
make  a  transubstantiation  of  the  use  into  a  possession. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  parliament 
sererally  came  in  but  in  the  5  Hen.  VIII.  for  before 
that  time  there  was  but  one  title  of  all  the  acts  made 
III  one  parliament;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
bat  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
Icing',  though  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon  which  it  is 


drawn,  I  do  find  hy  the  first  Richard  III.  whereupon 
you  may  see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute 
was  made,  that  the  said  king  having  been  infeoffed, 
before  he  usurped,  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
land  Vhereof  be  was  jointly  infeoffed  should  be  as 
if  he  had  not  been  named ;  and  where  he  was  solely 
infeoffed,  it  should  be  in  eettutf  que  use,  in  estate,  as 
he  had  the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute  con- 
sisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the  body 
of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  provisoes.  The 
preamble  settelh  forth  the  inconveniences,  the  body 
of  the  law  that  giveth  the  remedy,  and  the  savings 
and  provisoes  take  away  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
remedy.  For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries* 
drugs,  though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet  thej 
trouble  the  body  \  and  therefore  they  use  to  correct 
with  spices :  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  bnt  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and  therefore  they  spice 
their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  andqoahfy  them. 

The  preamble  of  the  law  was  justly  commended 
by  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  36  RegintB,  where  he 
saith,  that  there  is  little  need  to  search  and  collect 
out  of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress  g 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  therefore 
it  is  good  to  consider  it  and  ponder  it  throughly. 

1  he  preamble  hath  three  parts. 

First,  a  recital  of  the  principal  inconveniowes, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular  in- 
craveniences,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meanethto  apply.  The  principal  incon- 
venience, which  is  radix  omnittm  malorum,  is  the 
diverting  from  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean  to  transfer  lands 
and  inheritances  without  any  solemnity  or  act  noto- 
rious ;  BO  as  the  whole  statute  ia  to  be  expounded 
strongly  towards  the  extinguishment  of  all  convey- 
ances, whereby  the  freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass 
without  any  new  confections  of  deeds,  executions  of 
estate  or  entries,  except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of 
privity  and  dependence  one  towards  the  other ;  in 
which  cases,  mutati*  mutandtM,  they  might  pass  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  the  law  re- 
hearsed may  be  reduced  into  four  heads. 

1.  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
far  eonajderation. 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  donhtfol 
for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  want  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all  sueh 
titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions  unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 
The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 
The  third  upon  purchasers. 
The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in  law. 
All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  princi- 
pally respect  and  C&voor. 
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For  the  first  of  these  are  three  impediments,  to 
the  judgment  of  man,  in  disposing  justly  and  ad- 
visedly of  his  estate. 

First,  trouble  of  mind. 

Secondly,  vant  of  time.  ' 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  fiuthfiil  counsel  about  him. 

1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  an  use  by  will,  whereof  followed 
the  unjust  disinherison  of  heirs.  Now  the  favour  of 
law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in  many  parts  of  the  law ; 
as  the  law  of  descent  pHvitegeth  the  possession  of 
the  heir  against  the  entry  of  him  that  hath  right  by 
the  law;  no  man  shall  warrant  against  his  heir, 
except  he  warrant  against  himself,  and  divers  other 
cases  too  long  to  stand  upon :  and  we  see  the  an- 
cient law  in  Glanvill's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor 
could  not  disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act 
executed  in  time  of  sickness ;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it  were 
for  consideration  of  money  or  service ;  but  not  to 
advance  any  younger  brother  without  the  consent 
of  the  heir. 

2.  For  triah,  no  law  ever  took  a  straiter  course 
that  evidence  should  not  be  pei^exed,  nor  juries 
inveigled,  than  the  common  law  of  England ;  as  on 
the  other  side,  never  law  took  a  more  precise  and 
strait  course  with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a 
direct  verdict  For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws 
do  give  the  triers,  or  jurors,  which  in  other  laws  are 
called  judges  de  facto,  a  liberty  to  give  non  liquet, 
that  is,  to  give  no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  case  to 
stand  abated;  our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct 
Terdict,  general  or  special ;  and  whereas  other  laws 
accept  of  plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our 
law  enforceth  them  all  to  agree  in  one ;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  Uieir  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  ^ain  i  our  law  doth  dnress 
and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner,  without 
light  or  comfort,  until  they  be  agreed,  in  consider- 
ation of  strailness  and  coercion ;  it  is  consonant,  that 
the  law  do  require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue, 
that  there  be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and  therefore 
if  the  matter  in  itself  be  of  that  surety  ns  in  simple 
contracts,  which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing, 
it  alloweth  wager  of  law. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  discern,  it  alloweth  wager  of  battail  to 
spare  jurors,  if  time  have  wore  out  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth :  from  time  to  time  there  have  been 
statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find  this  mis- 
chief of  perjuries  often  recited  ;  and  lastly,  which  is 
the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could  not  pass 
but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by  deeds,  livery, 
and  records. 

3.  For  purchasers,  bona  fide^  it  may  appear  that 
they  were  ever  fovoured  in  our  law,  as  first  by  the 
great  favour  of  warranties  which  were  ever  for  the 
help  of  purchasers :  as  where  by  the  law  in  Edw. 
III.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon  the 
feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty ;  so  again  the  col- 
lateral garranty,  which  otherwise  as  a  hard  law, 
grew  in  doubt  only  upon  favour  of  purchasers ;  so 
was  the  binding  of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the 
invention  and  practice  of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the 
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statute  of  entails,  and  many  more  grounds  and  learn- 
ings are  to  be  found,  which  respect  to  the  quiet  of 
the  possession  of  purchasers.  And  therefore  thoagh 
the  statute  of  I  R.  III.  had  provided  for  the  pur- 
chaser in  some  sort,  by  enabling  die  acts  and  eon- 
veyances  of  ctituy  que  ute ;  yet  nevertheless,  the 
statute  did  not  at  all  disable  the  aeto  or  charges  of 
the  feoffees :  and  so  as  l^almsly,  justice,  said,  42  V7«- 
gintB,  they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eeHuy  que  mm 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was  n 
very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purchaser. 

4.  For  the  fourth  inconvenience  towards  those 
that  come  in  by  law  t  conveyances  in  uses  were 
like  privileged  places  or  liberties:  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the  law 
could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted  from  all 
titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute  owner  of  his 
possessions,  but  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law  doth 
reserve  certain  titles  unto  others ;  and  such  persons 
come  not  in  by  the  pleasure  and  disposition  of  the 
party,  but  by  the  justice  and  eonsideration  of  lav, 
and  therefore  of  all  others  they  arc  most  fovoured : 
and  also  they  are  principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  ot 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids,  her- 
riots,  reliefo,  &c. 

2.  The  defendants  in  pnecipe*  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  tithes. 

1.  First  for  the  king:  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  or  privi' 
leges  ;  for  his  person  is  privileged  'from  suits  and 
actions,  his  possessitms  fram  iniermption  and  dis- 
turbance, his  right  from  limitation  of  time,  his 
patents  vaA  gifts  from  all  deceits  and  folse  so^es- 
tions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose  duties  and 
rights  the  law  doth  much  favour,  because  the  Isw 
supposeth  the  land  did  originally  eome  from  him; 
for  until  the  statute  of  "  Quia  emptmes  terrarom,*' 
the  lord  was  not  forced  to  destnict  or  dismember  his 
signiory  or  service.  So  until  15  H.  VII.  the  law 
was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon  his  title  of  wardships 
should  put  out  a  conuzee  of  a  statute,  or  a  termor; 
so  again  we  see,  that  the  statute  of  mortmain  was 
made  to  preserve  the  lord's  escheats  and  wards: 
the  tenant  in  dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is 
the  common  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the  law 
favoureth  three  things. 

I.  Life.    2.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be 
delayed,  but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  ioccmt)- 
nent;  so  likewise  of  tenant  by  courtesy,  it  is  called 
tenancy  by  the  law  of  England,  and  therefore  spe- 
cially favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and  invenlian  of 
our  law;  so  as  again  the  law  doth  fevoor  mch  as 
have  ancient  rights,  and  therrfbre  it  telleth  us  it  is 
commonly  said  that  a  right  cannot  die :  and  tha( 
ground  of  law,  that  a  freehold  cannot  be  in  w» 
pense,  showeth  it  well,  insomuch  that  the  law  wiQ 
rather  give  the  land  to  the  first  comer,  which  we 
call  an  occupant,  than  want  a  tenant  to  a  demand- 
ant's action. 
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And  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
rtmiUer,  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  failelh  with- 
out ftXty  in  the  defendant,  &e  law  executetfa  the 
■neient  right  To  conelade  therefore  thii  pdnt, 
when  this  practice  of  feoffments  to  use  did  prqndice 
and  ^mnify  alt  those  persons  that  the  ancient  eom- 
inon  law  fiiTOured;  and  did  absolately  cross  Uie 
wisdom  of  the  law :  to  have  conveyances  considerate 
and  not  odious,  and  to  )iave  trial  thereupon  clear 
and  not  inveigled,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  statute 
concludeth,  that  their  subtle  imaginations  and 
abuses  tended  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  ancient 
common  laws  of  this  realm. 

The  third  pnrt  of  the  preamble  giveth  a  touch  of 
the  remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  miniBter, 
cmsisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  expiration  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  the  uses;  out  of  whidi  have  been 
gathered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinitm  is,  that  the  intention  of  the  sta- 
tnte  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  cmveyances 
in  use ;  groonding  themselves  upon  the  words,  that 
the  statute  doth  not  qieak  of  the  extinguishment  or 
extirpation  of  the  use,  namely,  by  an  unity  of  pos- 
session, but  of  an  extinguishment  or  extirpation  of 
the  feoffbient,  ftc.  which  is  the  conveyance  itsel£ 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words,  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  h^  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an  er- 
roneoiis  device  or  practice.  To  both  which  I  answer. 

To  the  former,  that,  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  estate, 
and  not  to  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  gay,  that  for  the  word,  abuse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  Icnig  leases  at  this  day  of  land  tM 
capite  to  defraud  wardships,  is  an  abuse  of  the  law, 
which  is  not  against  law,  but  wandering  or  going 
aatray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practiee  of  the 
law  ;  and  1^  the  word,  errors,  the  statute  meant  by 
it,  not  a  mistaking  of  the  law,  into  a  by-course :  as 
when  we  say,  "erravimus  cum  patribus  juris,"  it  is 
not  mesnt  of  ignorance  only,  but  of  perversity.  But 
to  prove  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the 
form  of  conveyances,  there  be  three  reasons  which 
are  not  answerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  the  very  branch 
thereof  hath  words  "de  future,"  that  are  seised,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  seised :  and  whereas  it  may  be 
said  that  these  words  were  put  in,  in  regard  of  uses 
saspended  by  disseisins,  and  so  no  present  seisin 
to  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feoffees;  that 
intendment  is  very  particular,  for  commonly  such 
eaaes  are  brought  in  by  provisoes,  or  special  branches, 
and  not  intermixed  in  the  body  of  a  statute }  and  it 
had  been  easy  for  the  statute  to  have  said,  "  or  here- 
after shall  be  seised  upon  any  feoffment  &c.  hereto- 
fore had  or  made." 

The  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  statute 
of  enrolments,  which  saith,  that  no  hereditaments 
shall  pass,  &c.  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.  whereby  It  is 
manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to  leave  the  form  of 
conveyance  with  Oie  addition  of  a  farther  ceremony. 
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The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer  seisin, 
livery,  no  fine,  nor  alienation,  shall  be  taken  for  any 
estate  executed  hy  force  of  the  statute  of  27,  before 
the  first  of  May,  1536,  but  they  shall  be  paid  fiw 
uses  made  and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time 
after ;  where  the  word,  made,  directly  goeth  to  con- 
veyances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have 
no  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed  in 
possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of  regress  : 
and  lastly,  which  ia  more  than  all,  if  they  have  had 
any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so  general  and  su 
plain,  they  would  have  had  words  express,  that  every 
limitation  of  use  made  after  the  statute  should  hsve 
been  void  ;  and  this  was  the  exposition,  as  tradition 
goeth,  that  a  reader  of  Gray's-lnn,  which  read  soon 
after  the  statute,  was  in  trouble  for,  and  worthily, 
who,  as  I  suppose,  was  Boy,  whose  reading  I  could 
never  see ;  but  I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  because  now 
again  aome,  in  an  iinmoderate  invective  against  uses, 
do  relapse  to  the  same  <^niou. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  called  a  contrary  ex- 
tremity, is,  that  the  statute  meant  only  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  in  the  preamble,  recited  as  they  grew 
by  reason  of  divided  uses ;  uid  although  the  like 
mischief  may  grow  upon  the  contingent  uses,  yet 
the  statute  had  no  foresight  of  them  at  that  time, 
and  so  it  was  merely  a  new  case  not  comprised. 
Whereunto  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
statute  to  execute  the  divided  use  ;  and  therefore  to 
make  an  use  void  by  this  statute  which  was  good 
before,  though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief 
recited  in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a 
preamble  without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly 
absurd.  But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are  ex- 
ecuted, and  what  not ;  and  whether  out  of  possessions 
of  a  disseisor,  or  other  possessimis  out  of  privity  or 
not,  there  you  shall  guide  your  exposition  according 
to  the  preamble ;  as  shall  be  handled  in  my  next 
day's  discourse,  and  so  much  touching  the  preamble' 
of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  1  would  wish  all  readers 
that  expound  statutes  to  do  as  scholars  are  willed 
to  do:  that  is,  first  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb; 
that  is,  to  note  and  single  out  the  material  words 
whereupon  the  statute  is  framed ;  for  there  are  in 
every  statute  certain  words,  which  are  as  veins  where 
the  life  and  blood  of  the  statute  comelh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise,  and  the  rest  are  litercB  martu^, 
fulfilling  words. 

The  liody  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two  parts. 

First,  a  supposition  or  case  pot,  as  Anderson,  36 
Reginv,  calleth  it 

Secondly,  a  purview  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  ot  die  statute  are  three,  and  every  one 
hath  his  punriew.  The  general  case.  The  case  of 
eo-feoffees  to  the  use  of  some  of  them.  And  the 
general  case  of  fet^eea  to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents 
or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight  material 
words.  Four  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  Three  on 
the  part  of  cetlujf  que  lue.  And  one  common  to 
them  both. 

The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the  feoffees 
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is  the  word,  perwHi.  This  excludes  all  alliances ; 
for  there  can  be  no  trust  reposed  but  in  a  person 
certain :  it  excludes  again  all  corporations ;  for  they 
are  equalled  to  a  use  certain  :  for  note  on  the  part 
of  the  feofibr-over  the  statute  insists  upon  the  word, 
person,  and  on  the  part  of  cesluy  que  use,  that  added 
body  politic. 

The  second  word  material,  is  the  word,  seised: 
this  excludes  chattels.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
statute  meant  to  remit  the  common  law,  and  not  but 
that  the  chattels  might  ever  pass  by  testament  or  by 
parole ;  therefore  the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It 
excludes  rights,  for  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  and  there- 
fore the  statute  would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it 
excludes  contingent  uses,  because  the  seinn  cannot 
be  but  to  a  fee-simple  of  a  use  i  and  when  that  is 
limited,  the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent ;  for  Little- 
ton tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins,  one  "  in 
dominio  ut  de  feodo,"  the  other  "  ut  de  feodo  etjure  j" 
and  the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute 
but  the  simple  to  uses  present,  and  not  post  uses ; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute  them. 

The  third  material  word  is,  hereafter :  that  hring- 
eth  in  again  conveyances  made  after  the  statute  ;  it 
brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before,  and  dis- 
turbed by  disseisin,  and  recontinued  after  ;  for  it  is 
not  said,  infeoffed  to  use  hereafter  seised. 

The  fourth  word  is,  hereditament,  which  is  to  be 
understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inheritance 
is  in  8919  !  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge  de  novo  for 
life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  yet  there  is  no 
inheritance  in  being  of  this  rent :  this  word  like- 
wise excludes  annuities  and  uses  themselves;  so  that 
an  use  cannot  be  to  an  use. 

The  first  word  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use,  is 
the  word,  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  whereby  it  is 
plain  that  the  statute  meant  to  remedy  the  matter, 
and  not  words ;  and  in  all  the  elausea  it  itin  carrieth 
the  words. 

The  second  word  is  the  word,  person,  again, 
which  excludeth  all  alliances;  it  excludeth  also  all 
contingent  uses  which  are  not  to  bodies  lively  and 
natural,  as  (he  building  of  a  church,  the  making  of 
a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  noted  before,  it  is  ever 
eoupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word,  other;  for  the  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now  at  this 
time  ose*  were  grown  to  such  a  familiari^,  as  men 
could  not  think  of  possession,  but  in  course  of  use ; 
and  so  every  man  was  seised  lo  his  own  use,  as  well 
as  to  the  use  of  others  ;  therefore  because  statutes 
would  not  stir  nor  turmoil  possessions  settled  at  the 
common  law,  it  putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other ; 
meaning  the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ; 
and  this  causeth  the  clause  of  joint  feoffees  to  follow 
in  a  branch  by  itself ;  for  else  that  case  had  been 
doubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 

The  words  that  are  common  to  both,  are  words 
expressing  the  conveyance  whereby  the  use  ariseth, 
of  which  words  those  that  breed  any  question  are, 
agreement,  will,  or  otherwise,  whereby  some  have 
inferred  that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement 
parole,  so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or 
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other  matter  valoable;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the 
words  before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of 
blood,  or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection 
appeareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  an  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  hia  sons  or  kindred,  where 
there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that  reason, 
mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  the  statute  of  32  of 
wills,  lands  were  deviseable,  especially  to  any  man's 
kindred,  which  was  clearly  otherwise  ;  and  therefore 
those  words  were  pat  in,  not  in  regard  of  oses  raised 
by  those  conveyances,  or  without,  or  likewise  bf 
will,  might  be  ^nsfierred ;  and  there  was  a  penon 
seised  to  a  use,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will, 
namely,  to  the  use  aS  the  assignee ;  and  for  the  wwd, 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  wwd 
include  a  disseisin,  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 
of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  lo  execnie 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  trust,  which 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin  ;  for  if  there  were 
a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land  was  vested 
in  eettuy  que  u«e  upon  the  entry ;  and  if  the  dissei- 
sin were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head,  then  no  trust. 
And  thus  much  for  the  case  of  supposition  of  this 
statute:  here  follow  the  ordinance  and  parview 
thereupon. 

There  purview  hath  two  parts,  the  first  eperalio 
statuti^  the  effect  that  the  siatote  worketh ;  and 
there  is  modus  eparandi,  a  fiction,  or  explanation 
how  the  statute  doth  work  that  efllect.  The  el&et 
is,  that  eettujf  que  ute  shall  be  in  possession  of  like 
estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ;  the  fiction  quomado  is, 
that  the  statute  will  have  the  possession  of  eettuy 
que  ute,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  matter  and 
form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  give  matter  and  sub- 
stance, and  the  use  shall  give  form  and  qunlity.  The 
material  words  in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee<simple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in  re- 
mainder or  reverter :  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
first  words'  are  to  be  understood  of  uses  in  possession. 
For  there  are  two  substantial  and  essenHal  differ- 
ences of  estates,  the  one  limiting  the  times,  for  all 
estates  are  but  times  of  their  continuances;  this 
maketh  the  difference  of  fee-8im|de,  fee-tail,  for  fife 
or  years  ;  and  the  other  maketh  difference  of  pos- 
session as  remainder :  all  other  diffbrences  of  estate 
are  but  aceidenta,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter;  these 
two  the  statute  meant  to  take  hold  o(  and  at  the 
words,  remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not 
words,  right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not 
general  words,  or  otherwise  :  it  is  most  plain,  that 
the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses  to  re- 
mainder  or  reverter:  that  is  to  say,  no  possibility 
or  contingences,  but  estates,  only  such  as  the 
feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conveyance  made. 
Note  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  statute  doth 
take  notice  of  a  difference  between  an  use  in  re- 
mainder and  an  use  in  reverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly  so  called,  because  it  doth  not 
depend  upon  particular  estates,  as  remainders  do^ 
neither  did  then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures 
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H  revenioiM  do ;  yet  the  Matate  intenda  that  there 
is  a  difference  vhen  the  particular  nse*  and  the  use 
limited  upon  the  particular  nae,  are  both  new  uses ; 
in  which  case  it  is  an  use  in  remainder ;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  ease  it  ia  an  use  in 
reTerter. 

The  next  material  word  is,  Trom  henceforth, 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that  eestuy 
que  ut€  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the  time  of  the 
first  feoffments  to  use,  as  Bmdnell's  conceit  was  in 
14  Hen.  VIII.  That  is,  the  feoffor  had  granted  a 
rent  charge,  and  cetlvy  que  ute  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee,  hj  the  statute  of  1  Richard  III.  the 
IcoBxx  ^oold  have  held  it  discharged,  because  the 
act  of  eestuy  qite  km  shall  pat  the  feofite  in,  as  if 
cMlKy  jae  km  had  been  seised  in  from  the  time  of 
the  first  use  limited  i  and  therefore  the  statute  doth 
take  away  all  such  ambiguities,  and  e^resseth  that 
etitujf  que  ute  shall  be  in  possession  from  hence- 
forth I  Uiat  is,  from  the  time  of  the  parliament  for 
uses  then  in  being,  and  from  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion for  uses  limited  after  the  parhament 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin,  state, 
and  possession,  not  a  powession  in  law  only,  but  a 
acisin  in  f&ct ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the  land,  but 
an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates  as 
they  had  in  the  use;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-«imple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  ye^  at  will,  in  pos- 
session, and  reversion,  which  are  the  wibstantial 
differences  of  estates,  as  was  said  before  j  but  both 
these  latter  clanses  are  more  fully  perfected  aad  ex- 
pounded by  Uie  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statole 
which  follows. 

This  Imuwh  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses:  the  first  material  clause  that  the 
estate,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in  such 
person,  &c  shall  be  in  eettuy  que  use ;  for  that  the 
matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of  eettuy  que  ute 
is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more  he  cannot 
have ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to  eestuy  que 
use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of  which  it  was 
limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life,  eettuy  que  use  can 
have  DO  inheritance :  so  if  when  the  slatote  came, 
the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not  entered  after  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had  only  a  possession  in 
law,  eestuy  que  use  in  that  case  should  not  bring  nn 
sasixe  before  entry,  because  the  heir  of  the  feoffee 
could  not ;  so  that  the  matter  whereupon  (he  use 
most  work  is  the  feoffee^s  estate.  But  note  here : 
whereas  before  when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses, 
it  spake  only  of  uses  in  possession,  remainder  and 
reverter,  but  not  in  title  or  right :  now  when  the 
statute  speaks  what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee, 
it  speaks  of  title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute 
takes  more  from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  pre- 
sently, in  case  where  there  are  uses  in  contingence 
which  are  but  titles. 

The  second  word  is,  clearly,  which  seems  pro- 
perly and  directly  to  meet  with  the  ccoceit  of  xcin- 
tiV/a  jurie,  as  well  as  the  words  in  the  preamble  of 
extirpating  and  extinguishing  such  feoffinents,  so  is 
their  estate  as  clearly  extinct. 
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The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  aa  they  had  in  the  use, 
so  as  now  aa  the  feoffee*s  estate  gives  matter,  so  the 

use  gives  form :  and  as  in  the  first  clause  the  use 
was  endowed  with  the  possession  in  points  of  estate, 
so  (here  it  is  endowed  with  the  possession  in  all 
accidents  and  circumstances  of  estate.  Wherein 
first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and  absurd  to  expound  the 
form  of  the  use  any  whit  to  destroy  the  substance  of 
the  estate ;  as  to  make  a  doubt,  because  the  use 
gave  no  dower  or  tenancy  by  the  conrte^,  that 
therefore  the  possession  when  it  is  transferred  would 
do  so  likewise:  no,  but  the  statute  meant  such 
quality,  manner,  form,  and  conditiim,  as  it  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  corporal  presence  and  poasessiMi  of 
the  estate. 

Next  for  the  word,  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it  to 
be  pat  in  for  uses  upon  condititm,  though  it  be  also 
comprised  within  the  general  wmds;  bat  becaose  Z 
would  have  things  stood  nprai  learnedly,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it  but  fdr  an  explain- 
ing, or  word  of  the  effect ;  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of 
26  of  treasons,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  offenders 
shall  be  attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their 
condition,  in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  de- 
gree or  sort:  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this 
place  is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  degree,  or  sort)  so  as  all  these  words  amount 
but  to  modo  et  forma.  Hence  therefore  all  circnm- 
stances  of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin,  or 
joint  seisin,  by  entierties,  or  by  mt^eties,  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  in  by  de- 
scent^ or  not  age  as  porchaser ;  or  circumstance  of 
estate  descendable  to  the  heir  of  the  part  of  the 
father,  or  of  the  part  of  Hht  moAer  i  a  circumstance 
of  estate  conditional  or  absolnte,  remitted  or  not  r»- 
mitted,  with  a  cmdition  of  intermarriage  or  without : 
all  these  are  accidents  and  circumstances  of  estate, 
in  all  which  the  possession  shall  ensue  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  use :  and  thus  much  of  the  first 
case,  which  is  the  general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  needs  no 
exposition ;  for  it  pursueth  the  penning  of  the  gene- 
ral case :  only  this  I  will  note,  that  although  it  had 
,  been  omitted,  yet  the  law  upon  the  first  case  would 
have  been  taken  as  the  case  provided ;  so  that  it  is 
rather  an  explanation  than  an  addition;  for  turn 
that  case  the  other  way,  that  one  were  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  himself  I  hold  the  law  to  be,  that  in  the 
former  case  they  shall  be  seised  jointly;  and  so  in  the 
latter  ease  eestuy  que  use  shall  be  seised  solely ;  for 
the  word,  other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  the  cda- 
straction  of  cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to 
my  divisio).  But  because  this  case  of  eo-feoffees  to 
the  use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it,  expressed  it  pre- 
cisely, and  passed  over  the  case  e  converse,  which 
was  but  an  especial  case :  and  they  were  loth  lo 
bring  in  this  case,  by  inserting  the  word,  only  into 
the  first  case,  to  have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of 
other  persons :  for  they  had  experience  what  doubt 
the  word,  only,  bred  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
after  this  third  case  :  and  befwe  the  third  case  of 
rents  comes  in  the  second  saving ;  and  the  reason 
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of  it  is  worth  the  noting,  why  the  snvings  Are  inter- 
laced before  the  third  cane ;  the  reason  of  it  is,  be- 
cause the  third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first 
two  cnses  did  need  savinga ;  and  that  ia  the  reason 
of  that  again. 

It  is  a  genera]  ground,  that  where  an  act  of  par- 
liament is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ac  »,  it  is 
not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a  gene- 
ral gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and  therefore  in 
]  1  Henry  VII.  where  upon  the  alienation  of  women, 
the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  htm  in  remainder  to 
enter,  yon  find  never  a  stranger,  because  the  statute 
gives  entry  not  simpliciler,  but  within  an  ac  si ;  as 
if  no  alienation  had  been  made,  or  if  the  ferae  had 
been  naturally  dead.  Strangers  that  had  right 
might  have  entered ;  and  therefore  no  saving  needs. 
So  in  the  statute  of  32  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts, 
that  the  leases  shall  be  good  and  effbetual  in  law, 
as  if  the  lessor  had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  per- 
fect estate  in  fee-simple;  and  therefore  you  find  no 
saving  in  the  statute ;  and  so  likewise  of  diverse 
other  statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  I  R.  III.  Now 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  penned 
with  an  ae  fi,  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or  executed  by 
such  as  were  seised ;  why  if  such  a  grant  of  a  rent 
had  been  made,  one  that  had  an  ancient  right  might 
have  entered  and  have  avoided  the  chai^  t  and 
therefore  no  saving  needeth :  but  the  second  first 
cases  are  not  penned  with  ae  «i,  but  absolute,  that 
eestuy  que  iu«  shall  be  adjudged  in  estate  and  pos- 
session, which  is  a  judgment  of  parliament  stronger 
than  any  fine,  to  bind  all  rights  ;  nny,  it  hath  far- 
ther words,  namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession, 
which  maketh  it  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon  the 
second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the  feoffee 
should  be  in  eestuy  que  use,  then  perhaps  the  gift 
should  have  been  special,  and  so  the  saving  super- 
fluous :  and  this  note  is  material  in  regard  of  the 
great  question,  whether  the  feoffees  may  make  any 
regress ;  which  opinion,  I  mean,  that  no  regress  is 
left  unto  them,  is  principally  to  be  argued  out  of  the 
saving ;  as  shall  be  now  declared :  for  the  savings 
are  two  in  number :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers^ 
rights,  vitli  an  exception  of  the  feoffees ;  the  second 
is  a  saving  out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving, 
namely,  of  the  feoffees  in  case  where  they  claim  to 
their  own  proper  use  :  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons  as 
are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any  use, 
to  have  added  to  these  words,  executed  by  this 
statute ;  or  in  the  second  saving  to  have  added  unto 
the  words,  claiming  to  their  propej  use,  these  words, 
or  to  the  use  of  any  other,  and  executed  by  this 
statute :  but  the  regress  of  the  feoffee  is  shut  out 
between  the  two  savings ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  a 
person  claiming  to  an  use,  and  not  unto  his  own 
proper  use  [  but  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  first  sav- 
ing is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  latter  imph'eth, 
that  feoffees  to  use  shall  be  barred  of  their  regress. 
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in  case  ffaat  it  be  of  another  feo0faient  than  thai 
whereupm  the  statute  hath  wrought,  but  upra  the 
same  feoffinent;  as  if  the  feoffee  before  the  statnte 
had  been  disseised,  and  the  disseised  had  made  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  I.  D,  his  use,  and  then  the  statute 
came ;  this  executeth  the  use  of  the  second  feoff- 
ment ;  but  the  first  feoffees  may  make  a  regreas,  and 
they  yet  claim  to  an  use,  but  not  by  that  feoffiaent 
upon  which  the  statnte  hath  wrought. 

Now  followeth  the  third  ease  of  the  statute, 
touching  execution  of  rents ;  wherein  the  material 
words  are  four : 

First,  whereas  diverse  persons  are  seiaed,  vbieli 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  rents  in 
use  at  the  lime  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  explained  is 
the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a  gnut  had  been 
made  to  them  by  such  as  are  or  shall  be  aeised. 

The  second  word  is,  profit  r  for  in  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statnte  speaketh  of  a  rent;  bnt  after  in 
the  purview  is  added  these  words,  or  profit. 

The  third  word  is  ae  si,  teilicet,  that  they  ihall 
have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  lawful  con. 
veyance  had  been  made  and  executed  unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are  the  words  of  liberty  and 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  *eiliett,  that  be 
shall  distrain,  &c.  and  have  such  suits,  entries,  and 
remedies,  relying  again  with  an  ac  n,  as  if  the  grant 
had  been  made  with  such  collateral  penalties  and 
advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisoes ;  the  makers  of  this  law  did 
so  abound  with  pt^iey  and  discerning,  a«  th^  did 
not  only  foresee  such  miicfaieft  as  were  incident  to 
this  new  law  immediately,  but  likewise  such  as  were 
consequent  in  a  remote  degree ;  and  therefore  be- 
sides the  express  provisoes,  they  did  add  three  new 
provisoes  which  are  in  themselves  Bobtractive  laws: 
for  foreseeing  that  by  the  execution  of  uses,  wills 
formerly  made  should  be  overthrown,  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  wills.  Foreseeing  likewise,  that 
by  execution  of  uses  women  should  be  doubly  ad- 
vanced, they  made  an  ordinance  for  dowers  and 
jointures.  Foreseeing  again,  that  the  execution  of 
uses  would  make  fratik'tenemtni  pass  by  contracts 
parole,  they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrolments  of 
bargains  and  sales.  The  two  former  they  inserted 
into  this  law,  and  the  third  they  distinguished  into 
a  law  apart,  but  without  any  preamble  as  may  ap- 
pear, being  but  a  proviso  to  this  statute.  Beridca 
all  these  provisional  laws ;  and  besides  four  proTisoea. 
whereof  three  attend  upon  the  hw  of  jointure,  and 
one  of  persons  bom  in  Wales,  whieh  are  not  mate- 
rial  to  the  purpose  in  hand ;  there  are  rix  prorisoes 
which  are  natural  and  true  members  and  limbs  of 
the  statute,  whereof  four  concern  the  port  of  eetttty 
que  use,  and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees. 
The  four  which  concern  the  part  of  eestuy  que  u*t, 
tend  all  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  the  extinguishment  of 
any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had  an  ex- 
tent of  a  hundred  acres,  and  an  use  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  one.  Now  the  statute  executing  the  poases- 
sion  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished  his  extent 
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hting  eotfre  in  tdl  the  rest :  or  si  if  the  conuzee  of 
a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to  the  statDte  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a  stranger  of  two,  and 
after  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  the 
conuzee  and  his  heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there 
arise  three  questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  superfluous, 
in  regard  that  eestuy  que  use  was  comprehended  in 
the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees  be  exclu^d? 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  saTe  statutes 
or  cxeentions,  with  «n  apportionment,  or  entire  t 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in  point 
of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited  after  the 
statute,  as  well  as  to  tiiose  that  were  in  being  all  the 
time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is  rather  enforced 
hf  this  reason,  because  there  was  for  *  uses  at  the 
time  of  the  statute;  for  that  the  execution  of  the 
statute  might  be  waved :  but  both  possession  and 
use,  since  the  statute,  may  be  waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  cettuy  que  use  from  the 
charge  of  primer  Muin,  liveries,  ouster  les  vuiines, 
and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with  an  express 
limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be  discharged  for 
the  time  past,  and  charged  for  the  time  to  come  to 
the  king,  namely,  May  1536,  to  be  eommumg  ter- 

WUHUS. 

The  third  proviso  dolh  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  for  the  time  pas^ 
and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fonrtfa  proviso  gireth  to  eestu^  que  use  all 
ctdlateral  benefits  or  Touchers,  aid-priers,  actions  of 
waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which  the 
fences  might  have  had :  and  this  is  expressly 
limited  for  estates  executed  before  1  May  1536. 
And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend  that  none 
of  these  benefits  would  have  been  carried  to  cettuy 
que  use,  by  the  general  words  in  the  body  of  the 
law,  seilieit,  that  the  feoffee's  estate,  right,  title,  and 
possession,  &c. 

For  the  two  provisoes  on  the  part  of  the  tertenant, 
they  both  concern  the  saring  of  strangers  from  pre- 
judice, &c. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  against  the 
feoffee^  that  they  shall  not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships  liveries,  and  muter 
les  MoiRcs,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  regard  of  the 
heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of  the  king  only. 

fVhat  persons  may  be  seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not. 
What  persons  be  eestay  que  use,  and  what  not. 
What  persons  may  declare  an  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in  order  of 
words,  yet  I  will  make  my  divisitm  in  order  of  mat- 
ter, namely, 

1.  The  raising  of  uses. 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses. 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide  it- 
self into  three  parts  :  The  persons  that  are  actors 
to  the  conveyance  to  use.  The  use  itselt  The 
form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be  , 

*  TIm  text  bare  is  msnifettly  corrupted,  nor  doei  My  pro- 
bable roigerture  oeear  for  its  atnondinenL 
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seised  to  an  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  cettuy  que  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use ;  no,  not 
where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  body,  and  to  some 
purpose  as  a  common  person  :  and  therefore  if  land 
be  given  to  the  king  and  1.  D.  pour  tsrme  ds  lew 
vieti  this  use  is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth  by 
his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  king  R.  III.  who  was  feoffee  to  di- 
verse uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown,  had, 
after  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patents  granted  the 
land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  renewed. 

The  qneen,  speaking  not  of  an  imperial  queen  but 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  though  she 
be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  %nd  purchase  without  the 
king;  yet  in  regard  of  the  government  and  interest 
the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she  cannot  be  seised 
to  an  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  an  use,  because 
their  capacity  is  to  an  use  certain :  again,  because 
they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without  doing  wrong 
to  their  corporation  or  founder ;  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which,  in  any  clause  when 
i  it  speaketb  of  the  feoffee,  resteth  only  upim  the  word 
person,  but  when  it  speaketh  of  eesti^  qiu  vse,  it 
addeth  person  or  body  politic 

If  a  bishop  bargain  or  sell  lands  whereof  he  is 
seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good  during 
his  life  i  otherwise  it  is  where  a  bishop  is  infeoffed 
to  him  and  successors,  to  the  use  of  I.  U.  and  his 
heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no  not  for  the  bish<^8  life, 
but  the  use  is  merely  void. 

Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for  if  I  give  land 
in  tail  by  deed  since  the  statute  to  A,  to  (he  use  of 
6  and  his  heirs;  B  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable 
upon  the  death  of  A  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute,  was;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the  statute 
was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  execute  an  estate 
without  wrong;  hut  that  since  the  statute  is  quite 
taken  away,  because  the  statute  saveth  no  right  of 
entail,  as  the  statute  of  I  R.  III.  did ;  and  that  reason 
likewise  might  have  been  answered  before  the  sta- 
tute, in  regard  of  the  common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant  though  under  years 
of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  an  nsej  for  as  well 
as  land  might  descend  unto  them  from  a  feoffee  to 
use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeoffed  to  an  use ; 
yet  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they  had,  upon  a 
subpcena  brought,  executed  their  estate  during  the 
coverture  or  infancy,  they  might  have  defeated  the 
same;  and  when  they  should  have  been  seised  again 
to  the  use,  and  not  to  their  own  use ;  but  since  the 
statute  no  right  is  saved  unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  an 
use  precedent  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I.  6.  and  his  heirs,  the  in&nt  may  dis< 
agree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 
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Contrary  law,  if  an  infant  be  inTeofTed  to  the  use 
of  himself  for  life,  the  rpmninder  to  the  use  of  I.  S. 
and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the  feoffment  as 
to  his  own  estnte,  bnt  not  to  divest  the  remainder, 
bnt  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of  him  in  remainder. 

And  yet  if  an  attainted  person  be  iofboffed  to  an 
use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  fcnnd,  shall  prevent 
the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until  office  the  eet- 
tuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  aiien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to  an 
alien  to  an  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio  :  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain  if  he  be  infeoffed  to  an  use,  the 
king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  nsei  otherwise  in 
case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his  vil- 
lain, the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in  by  the 
common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  discharged  of 
the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
wife  for  years,  if  he  die  the  wife  shall  have  the  term, 
and  it  shall  not  iifure  by  way  of  discharge,  although 
the  husband  may  dispose  of  the  wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed (othe  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord  shall 
not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use,  because  of 
the  king's  title,  annum,  diem  et  vastum. 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute,  nor 
any  estate  in  mtbibus  or  suspense  executed  :  as  if  I 
give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of 
I.  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his  heirs,  I.  N.  is  not 
seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S. 
till  T.  D.  be  dead,  and  then  in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if  before  the  statute  I  give  land  to  I.  S. 
pour  mtrt  vie  to  an  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living  ees- 
tuy  que  ute,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  suspense, 
the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  entereth :  the 
use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold  in  suspense 
for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the  lord  by  escheat 
The  feoffee  upon  consideration,  not  having  notice, 
and  all  other  persona  which  shall  be  seised  to  use, 
not  in  regard  of  their  persons  but  of  their  title  ;  1 
refer  them  to  my  division  touching  disturbance  and 
interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person  may  be  a 
cestui/  que  use.  The  king  may  be  cestuy  que  use  ; 
but  it  behoveth  both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and 
the  conveyance  itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because 
the  king's  title  is  compounded  of  Iioth ;  1  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  record. 
And  therefore  if  1  covenant  with  I.  S.  to  levy  a  fine 
to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  T  do  accoidingly ; 
and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not  enrdled,  and  the 
deed  be  fotfnd  by  office,  the  use  vesteth  not.  E  eon- 
verso,  if  enrolled.  If  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  king's  use,  and  the  deed  be  enrolled, 
and  the  feoffment  also  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  iiKC,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  covenant 
enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it  is 
good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  an  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 


material  whether  the  feoffinent  or  the  declaration  be 
by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  ■ 
corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

An  nse  to  a  person  nncertam  is  not  void  in  the 
first  limitation,  bnt  exeenteth  not  till  the  permm  be 
in  eate ;  so  that  this  is  positive,  that  an  nse  shall 
never  be  in  abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but 
ever  in  a  person  certain  npon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute, and  the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or 
them  which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because 
no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain  ;  and  therefore  if  I  make  a  feoffment 
to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the  use  of  the 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  the  remainder  is  not  in  abeyance, 
but  the  reversion  is  in  the  feoffor,  quousque.  So 
that  upon  the  matter  all  persons  uncertain  in  use, 
are  like  conditions  or  limitations  precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D.  this 
is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not  void. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffinent  to  the  nse  of  my 
wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  mt  aH ; 
yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shaU  in  the  interim  return 
to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the  whole  fee-simple 
of  the  use  out  of  land,  and  part  thereof  to  a  person 
uncertain,  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by  way 
of  fraction  of  the  nse :  but  look  how  it  should  Have 
gone  unto  the  feoffor;  if  I  begin  with  a  contingent 
use,  so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder;  if  I  entail  a 
contingent  use,  both  estates  are  alike  subject  to  the 
contingent  use  when  it  falleth ;  as  when  I  make  a 
feoffinent  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 
remainder  to  my  first-begotten  son ;  I  having  no  son 
at  that  time,  the  remainder  to  my  brother  and  his 
heirs :  if  my  wife  die  befinre  I  have  any  son,  the  nse 
shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  brother.  And  yet  if 
I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son,  it  shall  divest  from 
my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son,  which  is  the  skippiDg 
they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  an  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  la 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  tn  esse,  he  shall  take 
the  entire  use  ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward  come 
tn  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  former ;  as 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my  wife  that 
shall  be,  and  my  first-begotten  son  for  their  lives, 
and  1  marry  ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole  use,  and  if 
I  a^rwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh  jointly  wiA 
my  wife. 

Bnt  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  coarse  of  possession,  it  shall  do 
the  like  in  uses ;  as  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  nse  of  B 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  C  fbr  life,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  B,  this  is  a  good  remainder 
executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs,  A 
is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  bnt  by  die 
common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the  dis- 
ability of  such  persons  as  do  tsi^e  by  the  statute :  and 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  it  contained : 
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hat  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  cesttty  que  use  ia 
another. 

Therefore  it  it  to  be  seen  in  what  cnses  the  same 
persons  thall  be  both  wised  to  the  use  and  cegluy 
que  use,  and  yet  in  hj  the  statute ;  and  in  what  cases 
they  shall  be  diverse  persons,  and  yet  in  by  the  com- 
mon law ;  wherein  I  observe  unto  you  three  things : 
First,  that  the  letter  is  foil  in  the  point.  Seeimdly, 
that  it  is  strongly  ui^d  by  the  clause  of  jtnnt  estates 
fc^owing.  Thirdly,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
statute  was  to  remit  the  common  law,  and  never  to 
intermeddle  where  the  common  law  executed  an 
estate  ;  therefore  the  statute  ought  to  be  expoanded, 
that  where  the  parly  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  centuy 
que  use  is  one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute, 
except  there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency 
for  the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

And  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  I.  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  I.  S.  is  in  of 
an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of  abridgement 
of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and  I.  D.  in  of  the 
fee-nmide  hf  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven  years, 
the  inheritance  of  use  tmly  passeth ;  and  there 
remains  an  estate  for  years  by  a  kind  of  subtraction 
of  the  inheritance  or  occupier  of  my  estate,  but 
merely  at  the  common  law. 

But  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  in  tail, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  to  the 
Dse  of  my  wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate 
tail  is  executed  by  this  statute;  because  an  estate 
tail  cannot  be  re-occupied  out  of  a  fee-simple,  being 
a  new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute  fee ; 
and  therefore  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  to  I.  S. 
after  my  death  without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an 
estate  tail  in  me,  nor  vestetb  any  present  fee  in  the 
bargain,  but  is  an  use  expectant 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  L  D.  for  life,  and 
then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he  is  in  the 
fee-simple  merely  in  course  of  possession,  and  as  of 
h  reversion,  and  not  of  a  remainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D. 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  use  of  1.  N.  in  fee:  Now  the  taw 
will  not  admit  frBCtion  of  estates ;  but  I.  S.  is  in 
with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  I,  S,  to  the  use  of  himself  and  a 
stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by  several 
titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  his  heirs  to  the 
DSC  of  himself,  and  his  successors,  he  is  in  by  the 
statute  in  the  right  of  his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  use  to  one  out  of 
his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or  future 
use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation  not  seised, 
but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  contingent  ose,  there  is  the  same  reason  and 
the  same  law,  and  upon  the  same  di&rence  which 
I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covet»nt  with  my  son,  that  sfter  his  mar- 


riage I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of  him- 
self and  his  heirs ;  and  before  marriage  I  infeoff  him 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  then  he 
marrieth ;  he  ia  in  by  the  common  law,  and  not 
the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  lett  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  fur  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee'Simple  by  statute.  Now  let  me 
advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  subtilty 
or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when  a  man  cometh 
in  by  the  law  in  course  of  possession,  and  where  he 
cometh  in  by  the  statute  in  course  of  possession :  but 
it  ia  material  for  the  deciding  of  many  causes  and 
questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions,  conditions, 
waivers,  suspicions,  and  divers  other  provisoes. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste  : 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies  ;  if  he  be  in  his 
fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste;  if  he  be 
in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it. 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  covenant 
with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  myself  for 
life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be  in 
the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone  i  but  if 
I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  1.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  1.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment :  but  if  I  am 
in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  because  I 
come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive  my  use, 
and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my  right  is 
saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in  the  statute. 
Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be  seen,  where  there  is 
a  seisin  to  the  use  of  another  person  j  and  yet  it 
is  out  of  the  statute  which  is  in  special  eases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  cestuy  que  we  had  remedy 
for  the  possession  by  course  of  common  law,  there 
the  statute  never  worketh  ;  and  therefore  if  a  dis- 
seisin were  committed  to  an  use,  it  is  in  him  by  the 
common  law  upon  agreement :  so  if  one  enter  as  oc- 
cupant to  the  use  of  another,  it  is  in  him  till  diik 
agreement. 

So  if  »  feme  infeoff  a  man,  eaum  matrimonii  pra- 
locuti,  she  hath  a  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  in  those  special 
cases  the  statute  worketh  not;  and  yet  the  words  of 
the  statute  are  general,  where  any  person  stands 
seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  recovery,  ftoffment,  bar- 
gain and  sale,  agreement  or  otherwise ;  but  yet  the 
feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 

It  remaineth  to  show  what  persons  may  limit  and 
declare  an  use  :  wherein  we  must  distinguish ;  for 
there  are  two  kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of 
a  present  use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other 
upon  a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revocatim : 
now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  an 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  an  use,  if  none 
be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  to  I.  S.  and 
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his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the  king  hath 
the  iaheritance  of  the  use  by  implication  of  the 
patent,  and  no  office  needeth  i  for  implication  out  of 
matter  of  record,  amounteth  ever  to  matter  of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  UK  of  all  the  church- wardens  of  the  church  of 
Dale,  the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon 
that  confidence  or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person 
had  given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been 
void  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  VII!.  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffbr  and  bis  heirs.  A  corporation 
may  take  an  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been  said 
before  ;  but  can  limit  no  use  witfaoot  deed. 

An  infont  may  limit  an  use  upon  a  feafiment,  fine, 
or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  conntermand  or  avoid  the 
use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance ;  contrary,  if  an 
infont  covenant  in  cmsideration  of  blood  or  marriage 
to  stand  seised  to  an  use,  the  use  is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land' for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  averment) 
if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  proved,  it  is  avoid- 


able ;  if  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is  VMd: 
and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the  recitil 

sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  right  of  the 
feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  during  the  coverture,  and 
they  join  in  a  line,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use 
for  longer  time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme 
cannot  declare  alone  ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according 
to  the  limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  use  in 
fee  ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so  much 
of  the  inheritance,  as  they  concurred  in ;  for  the  law 
avoucheth-  all  one  as  if  they  joined :  as  if  the  baron 
declare  an  use  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  and  the  feme 
another  to  I.  D.  for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  bii 
heirs,  the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  examination  Hbe  feme  will  declare 
the  use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to 
it,  it  is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good;  the 
rest  of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  Umitatioii  of 
lav. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 


THE  KING'S  SOLiaTOR-GfiNERAL, 


IN  CERTAIN  GREAT  AND  DIFFICULT  CASES. 


TO  MY  LOVING  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOWS. 


TRI 


READEBS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS,  OF  GRAVS-INN. 

T  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  aeeonnt,  but  that  which  other  laws  are  held  wmrthy  oi, 
should  be  dae  likewise' to  onr  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore  when  I  found  that  not  only 
in  the  ancient  times,  bat  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches,  and;  as  they 
terra  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  in  judicial  cases,  where  the  cases  were  mighty  and  famous, 
have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published  ;  so  that  not  only  a  Cicero,  a  Demosthenes, 
or  an  ^schines,  hath  set  forth  his  Orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative ;  but  a  Marrian  and  a 
Pavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  brought  in 
nse  by  the  professors  of  our  law  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases.  And  this  I  think  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with  the  substance  of  the  reasons,  lately 
used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the 
young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument  for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true  I  could  have  wished 
some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Neverthe- 
less, thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them,  are 
npon  subjects  not  vulgar  j  and  therewithal,  in  regard  of  the  commixture,  which  the  course  of  my  life  bath 
made  of  law  with  other  studies,  they  may  have  Uie  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason  : 
for  the  reasons  of  monicipal  laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall- 
flowers, which  though  they  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root :  besides,  in 
all  public  servicea  I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  Aan  my  pains ;  and  therefore  in  weighty  cnases  I 
always  used  extraordinary  dih'genee ;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not 
be  unprofitable.  This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate,  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Gbat's  Ihh, 
the  place  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  procedure  so  far,  as  by  his  Majesty's  rare  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils:  and 
therefore  few  men,  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am  to  yours ; 
which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own  in  a  book,  but  in 
any  other  good  office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may  enable  me  onto  toward  the 
Society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.    And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily  farewell 


Your  urared  loving  friend  and  fellow, 


FRANCIS  BACON. 
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THE 

CASE  OF  IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE, 

ABOUED  BBPORB  ALL  THE  JDDGB8 
In  the  exchequer  chaiubk. 


Tas  case  needs  neither  repeattog  nor  opening. 
The  point  is  in  substance  but  one,  familiar  to  be  put, 
but  difficult  to  be  resolved  ;  that  is,  Whether,  upon 
a  lease  without  impeachment  of  wnste,  the  property 
of  the  timber-trees,  after  severance,  be  not  in  him 
that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  f 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question  of 
great  difficulty  :  weighty  it  mast  needs  be,  for  that 
it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern,  all  the  lands  in 
England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this  ques- 
tion sails  in  conftuentiis  aquarum,  in  the  meeting  or 
•trifSe  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  practice  and  opinion  on  the  one  side,  and 
there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I  conceive,  of  au- 
thorities, both  ancient  and  late,  on  the  other  side. 
And  therefore,  according  to  the  reverend  custom  of 
the  realm,  it  is  brought  now  to  this  assembly ;  and 
it  is  high  time  the  question  receive  an  end,  the  law 
a  rule,  and  men's  conveyances  a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber-tree,  to  whom  it  belongeth : 
and  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  absque  impeti- 
tiane  vaatis  for  within  these  two  branches  wiQ  aptly 
lall  whatsoever  can  be  pertinently  spoken  in  this 
question,  without  obscuring  the  question  by  any 
other  enrioas  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is  the 
interest  or  property  of  a  timber-tree,  I  will  maintain 
and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber-tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  tfaa  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  soil 
itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either  na- 
ture, or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made  it 
transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  cannot 
change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes  where 
the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus  much  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm  tiie  pro- 
perty in  the  lessor,  than  alter  it,  or  transfer  it  to  the 
lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is  the 
force  of  that  clause,  abtque  imp^titimB  muii,  I  will 
also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other  assertions. 

First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon  it,  that 
it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate  and  vmd. 


Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive  and 
give,  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words;  and  for  the 
matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules  of  law. 

And  lastly.  That  if  the  interpretation  seem  amla- 
guons  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief  itself,  and 
consideration  of  the  commonwealth,  ought  rather  to 
incline  your  lordships  judgment  to  oar  const roetian. 

My  first  assertion  tberefiire  is,  that  a  timbei>-tree 
is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance  i  which  may  aeem 
a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the  labouring.  But 
there  is  such  a  chain  in  this  case,  as  that  which 
seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is  sharply  looked  into,  dfith 
invincibly  draw  on  that  which  is  most  doubtful.  Fw 
if  the  tree  be  parcel  of  the  inheritance  unsevered, 
inherent  in  the  reversion,  severance  will  not  alien  il; 
nor  the  clause  will  not  divest  il. 

Tu  open  therefore  the  nature  of  an  inheritance: 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earUi,  parts 
that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber-trees,  rocks, 
houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and  depressed, 
as  mines,  which  are  called  by  some  arboret  tithier- 
roMc,  because  that  as  trees  have  great  branches  and 
smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  so  have  they  in  their  re- 
gion greater  and  smaller  veins:  so  if  we  had  in 
England  beds  of  porcelane,  such  at  they  have  in 
which  porcelane  is  a  kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  by  length  of  time  congealed  and  glased 
into  that  fine  substance ;  this  were  as  an  artificial 
mine,  and  no  doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then 
are  there  the  ordinary  parts,  which  make  the  mass 
of  the  earth,  as  stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree,  so 
there  is  none  of  them,  not  limber-trees,  not  quarries, 
not  minerals  or  fossils,  but  hath  a  double  nature; 
inheritable  and  real,  while  it  is  contained  within  the 
mass  of  the  earth;  and  transitory  and  personal, 
when  it  is  once  severed.    For  even  gold  and  pre- 
cious stone,  which  is  more  durable  out  of  earth  than 
any  tree  is  Qp<m  the  earth;  yet  the  law  doth  not 
h<AA  of  that  dignity  aa  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if 
it  be  once  severed.    And  thia  is  not  Nerirsnae 
becauae  it  beeometh  movable,  for  there  ^^^^^J^ 
be  movable  inheritances^  as  villains  in  aneawfatdi 
gross,  and  dignities  which  are  judged  "*  "** 
hereditaments  j  bat  because  by  their  severance  tb^ 
lose  their  nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  an  inheritance. 

And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire  count 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  Uwwtt 
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the  conKnt  which  they  have  with  the 
between  pn-    wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature  itself : 
land  ^  maxini  in  philosophy,  that 

"in  regione  elemeaiari  nihil  est  seter- 
nam,  nisi  per  propagatiooem  spectei,  aut  per  succes- 
sionem  partiam." 

And  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  produeta,  have  a  perpetuity  not  in 
individuo,  but  by  supply  and  succession  of  parts. 
For  example,  the  vestal  fire,  that  was  nourished  by 
the  virgins  at  Rome,  was  not  the  same  fire  still,  but 
was  in  perpetual  waste,  and  in  perpetual  renovation. 
So  it  is  of  the  sea  and  waters,  it  is  not  the  same 
water  individually,  for  that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and 
is  fed  again  by  showers.  And  so  of  the  esrth  itself, 
and  mines,  quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  contatneth, 
they  are  corruptible  individually,  and  maintained 
only  by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no 
longer  than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and 
mother  globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
•eparaticm. 

Aceording  to  this  X  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of  in- 
heritanca  and  things  transitory ;  for  it  alloweth  no 
portions  of  the  earth,  no  atone,  no  gold,  no  mineral, 
no  tree,  no  mould,  to  be  longer  inheritance  than  they 
adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are  capable  of  supply  in 
their  parts :  for  by  their  continuance  of  body  stuids 
their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  discourse, 
as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  Scioli,  may  esteem  them. 

And  therefore  now  that  we  have  opened  the  na- 
ture of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see,  upon  a 
divirion  of  estates,  and  before  severance,  what  kind 
of  interests  the  law  allottetfa  to  the  owner  of  inherit- 
anee,  and  what  to  the  partieidar  tenant ;  for  they  be 
competitors  in  this  case. 

The  content  of    First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 

S^dvTl  tewln  *°      ^fs6or  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 

the  disttn-      joined,  which  have  obtained  the  reputa- 

nreCT^^hwit-        *°  ^  durable,  and  of  continuance, 

wwe  and  per-  and  such  as  being  destroyed,  are  not 

tica1«r estates,  ,,,,       ^  , 

which  bath  re-  but  by  long  bme  renewed ;  and  to  the 

dWMco  ord».  *t  assigneth  such  interests  as 

M(«lMistKl  are  tender  and  feeble  against  the  force 
uw-/>«cfM.  tj^p^  jj^yg  J^J^  nnnual  or  season- 
able return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law;  for  our  inherit- 
ance and  particular  estate  is  in  effect  their  dominium 
and  usita-fructus  f  for  eo  it  was  conceived  upon  the 

ancient  statute  of  depopulations,  4  Hen. 
"StiH.*?  "^^1-  w^iich  was  penned,  "that  the 

owner  of  the  land  should  re-edify  the 
houses  of  husbandry,*'  that  the  word  own  ST  f  which 
answereth  to  tfontfttw,  was  he  that  had  the  imme- 
diate inheritance  i  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes. 
Let  OS  see  therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh 
of  a  timber-tree;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not 
pkce  it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inherit- 
ance as  parcel  thereof. 

The  writ  of  First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register 
waste  sup-      out  of  the  woi^s  of  the  writ  of  waste. 


HuiiiD's  esse. 


that  the  waste  is  laid  to  be  ad  etthare-  |^,^*^* 

daiionem,  which  presupposeth  hertsdi-  be  ad  exkmn- 

iatem:  for  there  cannot  be  a  disinhe- 

risoo  liy  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree,  except  there 

was  an  inheritance  in  the  tree,  "  quia  privatio  pra- 

Bupponit  actum." 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  _  , 
*         .  .  .     *  rti        *         11    L  Thestatoteof 
of  the  statute  of  uloucestert  well  ob-  oionecater, 

served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  f^J^^lt^^ 

one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are  not  Iocihh  vat. 

"  quod  recuperet  rem  vastatam ; "  and 

yet  the  books  speak,  and  the  very  judgment  in  waste 

is,  "quod  recuperet  locum  vastatam,"  which  shows, 

that  ret  and  tocut  are  in  exposition  of  law  taken 

indifferently ;  for  the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only 

the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very 

soil,  whereunto  the  stem  continues.    And  therefore 

it  is  notably  ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,      „  ^  ^  ,3 

that  if  the  terminor  do  first  cut  down 

the  tree,  and  then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall 

declare  upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover  treble 

damages  for  them  severally.    But,  says  the  hook, 

he  must  bring  bnt  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 

place  wasted  hat  once. 

And  forther  proof  may  be  fitly 
alleged  out  of  MuUin's  case  in  the 
commentaries,  where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber-trees 
tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed;  "for  that  tithes  are  to 
be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and  not 
for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  afier  they 
are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly  inferred  out 
of  Herlackenden's  case,  L.  Coke,  P-  4,  ^  ^.to. 
f.  62.  I  mean  the  principal  case;  ^ 
where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees  being  excepted 
out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee,  or  if  the  grantee 
of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land,  the  property  of 
the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term  should  drown  in  a 
freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chattel  divided;  which 
shows  plainly,  though  they  be  made  transitory,  yet 
they  still  to  some  purpose  savour  of  the  inheritance : 
for  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a 
state  tat],  which  is  a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I 
think  clearly  they  are  re-annexed.  But  on  the  other 
side,  if  a  man  buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground, 
and  take  a  lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com 
stands,  I  say  plainly  it  is  re-affixed,  for**paria  eopn- 
lantur  cum  paribus." 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  oper- 
ation the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter  of 
waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in  the 
case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not  be 
punished :  for  though  the  new  reason  be,  because 
his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of  Gloucester ; 
yet  I  win  not  go  from  my  old  master  Litdeton*B 
reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the  depth  of  the  com- 
mon law,  he  shall  not  be  punished  "  for  the  inherit- 
ance* sake  which  was  once  in  him." 

But  this  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminor's  estate,  and  the  nature 
thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr.  Heath,  who 
spake  excellent  well  to  the  ease,  that  it  is  sach  as  he 
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ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance  in  as  good  plight 
Thederiva  received  it;  and  therefore  the 

tion  and  force  word  Jirmariut,  which  is  the  word  of 
llt^H^.^  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  comelh,  as 
I  conceive,  a  firmando:  beeaoie  he 
makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise shoold  be  opon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and  accordingly  feodi  Jirma,  fee-farm, 
is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the  nature  and 
limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make  the  inheritance 
certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone,  that  lieth  aloft;  his  interest  is  in  tupei-Jicie, 
not  in  pro/undo,  he  hath  hnt  tunicem  terne,  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir-timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the  pitch 
come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the  earth. 
The  evidence  evidence,  which  is 

profrngnaeu*  propugnacuium  hisreditatis,  the  fortress 
tan  k»rtdUa.  defence  of  the  land,  belongeth  not 
to  the  lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the 

inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  accounted 
pm^irccwh  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  homage, 
the'bk^'"  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continuance  in 
Particular  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant.  Neither 
K^lwiM  ™7         opinion  can  a  particular 

^ul  not  have  tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  "  pour  file 
marier,  ou  pour  faire  fitz  chevalier;" 
because  it  is  given  by  law  upon  an  intendment  of 
continuance  of  blood  and  privity  between  lord  and 
tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
hut  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  mores, 
and  as  it  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is  young 
and  tender,  germen  teirte,  a  sprout  of  the  earth,  the 
law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a  nature  not 
permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored :  when  it  comes 
to  be  a  timber-tree,  and  hath  a  nature  solid  and  dor^ 
able,  the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor.  But  after 
again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard,  and  its  solid 
parts  grow  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet  saith,  "  non 
jam  mater  alit  tellns,  viresque  ministrat,"  then  the 
law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This  is  true  jus- 
tice, this  is  auum  cuique  tribueref  the  law  guiding  all 
things  with  hne  of  measure  and  proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the 
ttlM?he'^»-  lessee  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call 
seehathaspe-  a  special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that 
Inthetree,       name.     He  shall  have  the  snade,  so 


very  impro- 
per; tor  he 
hath  but  the 
proHtaof  the 
tree. 


shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol 
diamond  growing  upon  the  rock.  He 
shall  have  the  pannage ;  why  P  that  is 
the  frait  of  the  inheritance  of  a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass 
is  of  the  soil.  He  shall  have  seasonable  loppings; 
why  P  so  he  shall  have  seasonable  diggings  of  an 
open  mine.  So  all  these  things  are  rather  profits 
of  the  tree,  than  any  special  property  in  the  tree. 
But  about  words  we  will  not  difi'er. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  par^  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  consort. 


ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent  interest, 
and  to  transitory  states  transitory  interest  ;  and 
you  cannot  alter  this  order  of  law  by  fancies  of 
clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  you  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

And  therefore  the  tree  standing  belongs  clearly 
to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

Now  I  come  to  my  second  aasertion,  that  by  the 
severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be  alleiw 
ed ;  bat  that  he  that  had  the  tree  a«  part  ai  the 
inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel  transi- 
tory after.  This  is  pregnant  and  foQoweth  of  itself 
for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the  Scriptiire 
saith,  "  uti  arbor  cadet,  ita  jacet." 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the  parts; 
he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread,  and  be 
that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire,  ownelh 
the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking  cannot  alter 
property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack- 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  dS««» 
somewhat  plain  terms ;  and  to  say  that 
it  were  an  absurd  thing,  that  the  lease  which  hath 
a  particular  interest  in  Uie  land,  should  hmve  abso- 
lute property  in  that  whieh  is  part  of  die  inherit- 
ance :  yon  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.    These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.    And  therefore  in  a  conclosiM 
so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  vouch  the  anthori- 
ties  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners  of  seve- 
rances, that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the  tree,  ac 
when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger  fells  it ; 
or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells  it ;  yet  this 
division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation  than  to  proof, 
and  I  need  it  not,  because  1  do  maintain  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  property  is  in  the  lessor. 

And  therefore  I  will  use  a  distribu-  ^^^^  ^ 
lion  which  rather  presseth  the  proof  mentaofpio- 
The  question  is  of  property.  There  be  £^'^^ 
three  arguments  of  property;  damages,  and  power  to 
seiaure,  and  grant:  and  according  to 
these  I  will  examine  the  proper^  of  the  treca  by 
the  authority  of  books. 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law,  and 
you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recover  dam- 
ages, not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property  ;  for  the 
damages,  which  he  recovereth,  are  of  two  natures, 
either  for  the  special  property,  as  they  call  it,  or  as 
he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this,  to  avoid  length, 
I  will  select  three  books ;  one  where  the  lessee  shall 
recover  treble  damages;  another  where  he  shall 
recover  but  for  his  special  property ;  and  the  third 
where  he  shall  recover  for  the  body  of  the  tree, 
which  is  a  fecial  ease,  and  standetb  merely  opoo  a 
special  reason. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  K.  III.  t  «b.s.£w 
27.  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant  for 
life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the  lessee 
shall  recover  in  trespass  aa  he  shall  answer  in 
waste;  butthatthisisakindofreeovery  ofdamages, 
though  per  accident,  may  appear  plainly. 
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9E.  4.1:31 


44  E  a  r  44. 


as  Ass.  C  I. 


&  E.  4.  £  100. 


ST  B.  &  C  13. 


For  if  the  ksur  die,  whereby  his  acrion  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  otberu'ise 
than  for  the  special  property. 

The  second  hook  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 
where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
himself  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
hut  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  loppings, 
because  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where 
it  is  said,  that  if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to 
repair  the  bam,  which  is  not  ruinoaa  in  his  own  de- 
fault, and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away,  he 
shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  recover 
for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath  an  abso- 
lute property  in  them  for  that  intent. 

And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  ap. 
peareth  notably  by  the  book  38  Ass.  f. 
I.  If  the  leasee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the  tree 
employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  enipl<7  other  trees 
of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  whieh  showeth 
plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the  employment. 

Nay,  5  B.  IV.  f.  100,  goeth  farther, 
and  showeth,  that  the  special  proper^ 
which  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and  de- 
termines, as  Herlackenden's  case  saith  by  sever- 
ance; for  then  "  magia  dignum  trahit  ad  se  minus 
dignum :"  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot  pay  the 
workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the  tree  which 
are  not  timber.  And  bo  I  leave  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  property,  which  is  by  damages ;  except  you 
wiU  add  the  case  of  27  H.  VIII.  f.  13, 
where  it  is  said,  that  if  tenant  for  life 
and  he  in  the  reversion  join  in  a  lease  for  years, 
and  leasee  for  years  fell  timber-trees,  thty  shall  join 
m  an  actimi  of  waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall 
Teeover  the  whole  damages;  and  great  reason,  for 
the  special  property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the 
general  in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for 
life  mesne  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now  for  the  seisure,  yon  may  not  look  for  plenti- 
ful authority  in  that :  for  the  lessor,  which  had  the 
more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for  treble  damages, 
had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the  weaker  remedy  by 
seisure,  and  leases  without  impeachment  were  then 
rare,  as  I  will  tell  yon  anon.  And  therefore  the 
question  of  the  seisure  came  chiefly  in  experience 
npon  the  case  of  the  windfalls,  which  could  not  be 
pnnish^  by  action  of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the 
king's  soi^  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darcy  who 
was  in  ward,  the  kin^s  lessee  was  qnestioned  in 
waste,  and  jnittfied  the  taking  of  the  trees,  because 
they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and  taken  away  by 
a  stranger.  Bnt  Knevet  saith,  although  one  be 
guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by  their  foil  they  are 
aevered  from  the  freehold,  he  hath  no  property  of 
the  chattels,  bnt  they  appertain  to  the  heir,  and  the 
heir  shall  have  trespass  of  them  against  a  stranger, 
and  not  the  gnardian,  no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a 
minor.  So  that  that  book  rnles  the  interest  of  the 
tree  to  be  in  the  heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther, 
that  he  shall  have  trespass  for  themi  but  of  seisure 
there  had  been  no  question. 


40  E.  a  pL  22. 


34  E.  3.  f.  5. 


»  E.  4.  t  35. 


So  again  in  2.  H.  VII.  the  words  of  „„  -  f  „ 
Brian  are,  that  for  the  timber-trees  the 
lessor  may  take  them ;  for  they  are  his;  andseemeth 
to  take  some  difference  between  them  and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reaaon  ia  of  the  timber  of 
an  house,  as  appears  34  E.  III.  f.  5, 
abridged  by  Brook,  tit.  waste,  pi.  34,  when  it  is  said, 
it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber  of  a 
house  which  fell  by  tempest ;  and  saith  the  book,  it 
seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor;  and  good 
reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the  lessee  is  not  bound 
to  re-edify  it:  and  therefore  it  is  reason  the  lessor 
have  it ;  but  Herlackenden's  case  goes  farther,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  lessee  may  help  himself  with  the 
timber,  if  he  will  re-edify  itj  but  clearly  he  hath 
no  interest  but  towards  a  special  employment 

Now  you  have  had  a  caae  of  the  timber-tree,  and 
of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case  of  the 
mine,  where  that  of  the  tree  i«  likewise  put,  and 
that  ia  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  it  is 
said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease  be 
made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or  lead, 
or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and  take 
the  dn  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall  punish 
him' for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for  taking  of 
the  substances.  And  so  of  great  trees;  but  Danby 
goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law;  that  gives  him  the 
thing,  doth  likewise  give  him  meana  to  come  by  it ; 
but  they  both  agree  that  the  interest  is  in  the  lessor. 
And  thus  much  for  the  seisure. 

For  the  grant ;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is  turned 
into  aright,  or  otherwise  suspended.  And  therefore 
it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in  21  H.  VI.  that  if  the 
lessor  grant  the  trees,  the  grantee  shall  not  take 
them,  no  not  after  the  lease  expired;  because  thia 
property  is  bat  de  /uiuro,  expectant;  but  'tis  as 
plain  on  the  other  side  that  the  lessee  cannot  grant 
them,  as  was  resolved  in  two  notable  cases,  namely, 
the  case  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41 
El.  in  eommuni  banco;  where  it  was  *gSIESj 
ruled,  that  the  tenant  of  the  inheritance 
may  make  a  feoffment  with  exception  of  timber- 
trees  ;  but  that  if  lessee  for  life  or  years  set  over  his 
estate  with  an  exception  of  the  trees,  the  exception 
is  utterly  void;  and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the 
case  between  Foster  and  Mills  plaintiff,  p^^r  and 
and  Spencer  and  Boord  defendant,  28  spencer's 
Eliz.  rot  820. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have  an 
appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not  many, 
and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  distinguishing 
subtilly,  but  by.  marking  the  books  advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to 
cross  the  authorities  touehingthe  inter-  ' 
est  of  the  windfalls,  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E. 
in.  f.  44,  where,  upon  waste  broughland  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  ia,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  inelt  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways  :  first,  look  into 
both  the  justifications,  and  you  shaU  find  that  the 
plea  .did  not  rely  only  in  ^t  they  were  windfalls, 
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but  couples  it  with  this,  thnt  they  were  first  sear, 
and  then  overthrown  by  wind;  and  that  makes  an 
end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the  lessee,  stand- 
ing or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special  replication  in 
the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind  did  but  rend 
them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that  they  bore  fruit  two 
yean  after.  And  2ndly,  you  have  ill  luck  with  your 
wind&lb,  for  they  be  stilt  apple-trees  which  are  but 
wastes  per  aeeident,  as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the 
sight  of  a  house ;  but  when  (hey  are  once  felled 
they  are  clearly  matter  of  fueL 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  ns,  are  those  thnt  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
*  M*C^'  ^-        Mervin's  case;  and  you 

might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case 
vouched  before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that 
trespass  must  be  understood  for  the  special  property, 
and  not  for  the  body  of  the  tree;  for  those  two 
books  speak  not  a  word,  what  he  shall  recover,  nor 
that  it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And  therefore  9  E.  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distinguisheth  where 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely;  yea,  but 
5  H.  IV.  goes  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ  shall 
purport  arbores  nuu,  which  is  true  in  respect  of  the 
special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  special  cases,  but  are  framed  to  the  gene- 
ral case,  ai  upon  lands  recovered  in  value  in  tait, 
the  wnt  shall  suppose  dimum,  a  gift 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is 
some  books,  as  13  H.  VU.  f.  9,  that  say, 
that  trespass  lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee 
for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste;  but  that  it  is 
to  be  undtT.'jiood  of  trespass  vi  et  attnu,  and  would 
have  come  fitly  in  question,  if  there  had  been  no 
seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole  current 
of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the  trees 
upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law :  and  that  although  the  common 
law  would  not  so  far  protect  the  folly  of  the  lessor, 
as  to  give  him  remedy  by  action,  where  the  state 
was  created  by  his  own  act ;  yet  the  law  never  took 
from  him  his  property;  so  that  aa  to  the  prt^erty, 
before  the  statnte  and  since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the  sta- 
tute (tf  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  property 
of  the  lessee  nptm  an  intendment  of  recompence  to 
the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech  :  it  is 
grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon  one 
special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompence  for 
properiy ;  and  therefore  that  the  statute  of  Glou- 
cester giving  damages  should  exclude  properly. 

12E.4.f.8.    'r''®*"'^0"*y  wems  to  be  12  E.  IV.  f. 

8,  where  Catesbey  affirming  that  the 
lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trees,  as  well  as 
lessee  for  years  or  life  t  Fairfax  and  Jennings  cor- 
rect it  with  a  difference,  that  the  lessor  may  talie 
them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at  will,  because  he  hath  no 
remedy  by  the  statute,  but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  for,  that  the 
lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste ;  but  if 


he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action  ;  if  he  recover 
by  action,  he  shall  not  seise :  for  a  man  shall  not 
have  both  the  thing  and  recompence;  it  is  a  bar  to 
the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
"  receperunt  mercedem  suam."  But  at  the  first,  it 
is  at  his  election,  whether  remedy  he  will  use,  like 
as  in  the  case  of  trespass;  where  if  a  man  once 
recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded  and  tomed 
the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argument  opm  the 
force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester  thus ;  that  if  there 
had  been  no  property  at  common  lav,  yet  the  sta- 
tute of  Gloucester,  by  restraining  the  waste,  and 
giving  an  action,  doth  imply  a  property  :  whereto  a 
better  ease  cannot  be  put  than  the  case  upon  the 
statute  **  de  donis  conditionalibus,'*  where  there  are 
no  words  to  give  any  reversion  or  re- 
mainder; and  yet  the  statute  giving  a  j^^Hi^^!^^ 
formedmf  where  it  lay  not  before,  being  j^j^Uml*- 
but  an  action,  implies  an  actual  rever- 
sion and  remainder. 

Thus  have  I  passed  over  the  first  main  pai^ 
which  I  have  insisted  upon  the  longer,  because  1 
shall  have  nse  of  it  for  tiie  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  "  absque 
impetitione  vasti."  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of  grant 
of  property,  or  1^  way  of  power  and  liberty  knit  to 
the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  aetim ;  whereof 
the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  1  receive. 

Therefore  I  think  the  other  side  irill 
not  affirm,  that  this  clause  amounts  to  a  '^^^ny' 
grant  of  trees;  for  then,  according  to 
the  resolution  in  Herlackenden's  case,  they  shoald 
go  (o  the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  then 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state  deter- 
mined. Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is  created 
with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate,  and  deter 
mines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  forlij^ 
the  privilege  is  gone. 

And  so  are  the  hooka  in  3  E.  IIT. 
and28H.  Vlll.thatifaleasebemade  3B-|»B- 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour 
autre  vie,  the  remainder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the 
privilege  is  gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate; 
so  then  plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  pnqterty, 
neither  can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  en* 
large  the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  jwill  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's  case 
of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  that  he 
may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of  the  trees 
any  more  than  an  ordinary  lessee  ?  Or  shall  the 
windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than  in  the  otherf 
for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste  for  windfalls 
no  more  than  where  he  hath  the  clause.  Or  will 
any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger  commit  n-aste,  soeh 
&  lessee  may  seise  ?  These  things,  I  suppose,  no 
man  will  affirm.  Again,  why  should  not  a  liberty 
or  privilege  in  law  be  as  strong  as  a  privilege  in 
fact  ?  as  in  the  case  of  tenant  af^er  possibility  :  Or 
where  there  is  a  leasee  for  life  the  remainder  far 
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life  *  for  in  thete  cases  they  are  privileged  from 
waste,  and  yet  that  trenches  not  the  property. 

Now  therefore  to  take  the  second  coarse,  that  it 
should  be  as  a  teal  power  annexed  to  ttie  state ;  nei- 
ther can  that  be,  (br  it  is  the  law  that  moMeih  estates, 
and  not  men's  ftneies.  And  thereftm  if  men  by 
clanses,  like  volimtaries  in  mnsie,  nin  not  upon  the 
groands  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an  estitte  more  than 
the  law  restrains  it,  or  ennUe  nn  estate  more  than 
the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an  estate  otherwise  than 
the  law  guides  it,  they  be  mere  repugnancies  and 
▼anittes.  And  therefore  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee,  provided  the  feoffee  shall  not  fell  timber,  the 
clause  of  condition  is  void.  And  so  on  the  other 
side,  if  X  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  shall 
fell  timber  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  pover  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  lenses  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not  be 
received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ;  these 
are  pbunly  vtndt  as  against  law,  and  repugnant  to 
fte  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  hy  way  of  use, 
except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mildmay's  case ;  nei- 
ther is  this  clause,  in  the  sense  that  they  take  it,  any 
better. 

Therefore  laying  aside  the<ie  two  constmctions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be ;  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theirs;  and  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  onr  construction 
or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impedimentumj  and  not  for  t«f>8- 
tiiio  I  for  it  is  true  that  in^dimaavm  doth  extend 
to  all  faindenmeea,  or  disturbances,  or  intermptions, 
u  well  in  paU  as  judicial.  But  impetifio  is  merely 
a  judicial  claim  or  intemiption  by  suit  in  law,  and 
npon  the  matter  all  one  with  mplaeitatio.  Wherein 
Urst  we  may  take  light  of  the  derivation  of  impetitio, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  preposition  in,  and  the 
verb  p«to,  whereof  the  verb  peto  itself  doth  signify 
a  demand,  bnt  yet  properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not 
extra  judicial :  for  the  words  "petit  judicium,  petit 
aoditum  brevis,"  etc.  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as 
for  the  demand  in  pai»,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than 
petitio,  as  "  licet  srepias  requisitus  so  much  for 
the  verb  peto.  But  the  preposition  in  enforceth  it 
more,  which  signifies  against  ;  as  "  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rem,  in  Catilinam:"  and  so  in  composition,  to 
inveigh,  is  to  speak  against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand 
only  where  there  is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against, 
that  is  an  adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  stiit  in  laW) 
and  BO  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

A>  Coke,  lib.  I.  f.  IT,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  «  dicta  domina  regina  nnnc 
ipso*  Johaimem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  sen  oc- 
easionare  non  debet,"  that  is,  implaetlare. 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  I,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton  woods, 
"  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsum  proinde 
aliqnaliter  impetere  sen  oecasionare  non  debet." 


So  in  the  book  of  entries  f.  1,  lit.  D.  15  H.  VII. 
rot.  3,  "  inter  placita  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W. 
B.  commonaehus  abbatis  W.  loci  illitts  ordinarii, 
gerensque  vices  ipsius  abbatis,  ad  qnoscunque  deri- 
cos  de  qaolibet  crinu'ne  coram  domino  rege  impeti- 
tos  sive  iiritatos  calamniand*."  So  much  ew  vi  tt 
tuu  termini. 

For  reason  t  first,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
the  panishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  severe,  because 
the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and  the  place 
wasted;  and  again,  because  the  lessee  mast  under- 
take for  the  acts  of  strangers :  whereupon  I  infer, 
that  the  reason  which  brought  this  clause  in  use, 
ab  initio,  was  caution  to  save,  and  to  free  men  from 
the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and  not  any  intention 
to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this  that  the  Uw  doth  assign  in  most  cases 
double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter  in 
pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for  tres- 
passes, action  and  seisure  i  for  nuisances,  action  and 
abatement :  and,  as  Littleton  doth  instruct  us,  one 
of  these  remedies  may  be  released  without  touching 
Ae  other.  If  the  disseissee  release  all  actions,  saith 
Littleton,  yet  my  entry  remains ;  but  if  I  release  all 
demands  or  remedies,  or  the  like  words  of  a  general 
nature,  it  doth  release  the  right  itself.  And  there- 
fore  I  may  be  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of 
grant  in  my  lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his 
assigns  cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber-trees, 
that  I  and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you  take 
it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  itamoontato 
a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like  as  the  case  of 
31  Assis.  I  grant,  that  if  I  pay  not  you  3,  j^,^  ^ 
1 0^.  per  annum  at  such  feasts,  you  shall  ciatiM  ttiat 
distrain  for  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  ^I^Jf^^" 
though  Ais  sound  execqtory  in  power,  ^JIJ^J^  * 
yet  it  amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  f^sute'  bear 
rent.  So  as  I  conclude  that  the  dis- 
charge  of  action  the  law  knows,  grant  of  the  pro> 
perty  the  law  knows,  but  this  same  mathematical 
power  being  a  power  amounting  to  a  property,  and 
yet  no  property,  and  knit  to  a  state  that  cannot 
bear  it,  the  law  knoweth  not,  **  tertinm  penitus 
ignoramus," 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds,  two 
by  inference,  and  the  third  direct 

The  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
of  42  Ed.  III.  f.  23,  and  24,  by  the  f^f^ 
difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  and 
agreed  by  the  court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the 
clause  of  disimpeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge 
special,  and  not  general  or  absolute ;  for  there  the 
principal  case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the 
lease,  that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resdved  by  the  book,  that  it  is  no 
bar  in  waste  j  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been,  that 
the  lessee  should  not  have  been  impeached  for  waste, 
clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates  plainly, 
that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud  and  strong, 
bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear,  and  to  any 
other  purpose  are  idle!  But  special  words  that  inure 
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1^  way  of  discharge  of  action,  are  good  and  alloved 
bylaw. 

4e.3.Pit£h.  same  reason  is  of  the  boolts  4 

"twaste  w.  Ed.  ir.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  15,  and  I?  E. 
PItzh.  ttt '  III.  f-  7.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  101,  where 
waste  101.  there  waa  a  clause,  "  Quod  liceat  facere 
commodum  suum  meliori  modo  quo  potent."  Yet, 
laith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he  shall  for 
the  making  of  his  own  profit  disinherit  the  lessor? 
Nego  eoHgeqaentiam ;  so  that  still  the  law  allows 
not  of  the  general  discharge,  bat  of  the  special  that 
goeth  to  the  action. 

9  H  6.  r.  3S.  "^^^  second  authority  by  inference  is 
Fitih.  tit.  "  out  of  9  H.  VI.  fol.  35,  Fitfh.  lit.  waste 
«  il'&Dyer,  39,  nnd  32.  H.  VIII.  Dyer,  f.  47,  where 
^  the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwithstand- 

ing this  clause  be  inserted  into  a  lease,  yet  a  man 
may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy  by  entry :  but  say 
I,  if  this  clause  should  have  that  sense,  which  they 
on  the  other  side  would  give  it,  namely,  that  it 
should  amount  to  an  absolute  privilege  and  power  of 
disposing,  then  were  the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all 
one  as  if  it  were  **  absque  impetitione  vasti,  proviso 
quod  non  faciei  vastum ;"  which  are  contradictories : 
and  note  well  that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  VI.  the  pro- 
Tiso  is  "  qnnd  non  fiwsiat  vastum  roluntarium  in  do- 
miboa  i"  which  indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind, 
and  therefore  may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in 
the  latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  "absque 
impetitione  vasti,  et  si  contigerit  ipsiim  facere  vns- 
tum  tunc  licebit  rcintrare."  And  there  Shelley  mak- 
ing the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  repugnant, 
it  is  salved  thus,  "  sed  aliqui  tenuerunt,"  that  this 
Word  impetitione  vasii  is  to  be  understood  that  he 
shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or  punished  by 
action ;  and  80  indeed  it  ought :  those  "  aliqui  recte 
tenuerunt." 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are 
Ut  wites^  two,  the  one  27  H.  VI.  Fit«h.  tit.  waste 

8,  where  a  lease  waa  made  without 
impeachment  of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed 
waste,  and  the  rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover 
in  trespass  only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  nnd  not  for 
the  body  of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dieitur, 
but  it  is  now  a  legitun  and  a  tpiet-y  there  is,  and 
reai!on,  or  else  this  long  speech  were  rime  ill  spent. 

And  the  Ihsi  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Mojie 
Pinch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  lord  Wrey  and 
Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  conference  with 
other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey  in  Herlacken- 
den's  case,  and  reported  >o  my  lord  chief  justice  here 
present,  as  a  resolution  of  law,  lieing  our  very  case. 

And  the  case  to  the  contrary,  I  know 
MarleW*^.  •^'^         direct:  they 

press  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  which 
hath  an  exception  in  the  prohibition,  "  firmarii  non 
hcient  vastum,  etc.  nisi  specialem  inde  habuerint 
coneessionem  per  scriptum  conventionis,  mentionem 
faciens,  quod  hoc  facere  possint."  This  presseth 
not  the  question ;  for  no  man  doubteth,  bat  it  will 
excuse  in  an  action  of  waste :  and  again,  "  nisi  ha- 
beant  specialem  coneessionem  "  may  be  meant  of  an 
absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themselTCS;  and  other- 
wiae  the  clanse  **  absque  impetitione  vasti "  taketh 


away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseih  what  die 
statute  bindeth ;  bat  it  toucheth  not  the  property  it 
common  law. 

Por  Littleton's  case  in  his  title  "  Of  iMMeiim 
conditions,"  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoffment  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  that  the 
feoffee  shall  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  £e, 
that  now  the  feoffee  onght  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  hiiaband  and 
her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred^  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with  te- 
nant in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's  own 
words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go  as  near 
ns  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of  the  coo- 
dition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not  to  reach, 
neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 

As  for  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob-  cn^ixopert 
scurely  put,  and  concluded  in  division  "^a»e  sjtin. 
of  opinion;  but  yet  so  as  it  rather  makes 
for  us.  The  case  is  3  Eliz.  Dyer,  t  184,  and  is 
in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease  for  year^ 
excepting  timber-trees,  and  afterwards  makes  a  lease 
without  impeachment  of  waste  to  John  a  Style,  and 
then  granted  the  land  and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  and 
binds  himself  to  warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a 
Down  against  John  a  Style ;  John  a  Style  catteth 
down  the  trees  ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond 
were  forfeited?  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the 
other  question ;  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  ?  and  held  by  Wf  ston 
and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which  proves  plainly 
for  us  that  he  had  no  properly  by  that  clause  in 
the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  that  case  tbe 
exception  of  the  trees  tumeth  the  case,  and  so  in 
effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common  as  is  conceived  j  yet  since 
the  authorities  have  not  approved,  Uit  condemned  it; 
it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error:  it  is  but  pedum 
vita  ett  via,  not  rtcta  visa  nt  via.  But  I  conceive 
it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  common.  It  is  true  I 
And  it  first  in  19  E.  II.  I  mean  such  a  daaae,  bat 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  clause  is  ancient ;  and 
it  is  another  thing  to  say,  that  this  exposition;  which 
they  would  now  introduce,  is  ancient.  And  there- 
fore you  must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound 
the  law,  when  the  act  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortious  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not  ap- 
prove it :  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we  agree 
the  clause  to  be  lawful ;  nay,  we  say  that  it  ia  in  no 
sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to  avoid  this  aevere 
penalty  of  treble  damages.  But  to  epeak  plainly.  I 
will  tell  you  how  this  clause  came  in  from  13  of  E. 
T.  till  about  13  of  E.  IV.  The  state  Uil.  though  it 
had  the  qnalities  of  an  inheritaaee,  yet  it  was  with, 
out  power  to  alien ;  but  as  soon  as  that  wai  aet  at 
liberty,  by  common  recoveries,  then  there  anst  be 
fonnd  some  other  devieet  Aat  a  man  night  be  an 
absolute  owner  of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not 
enabled  to  aUen,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this 
clause  found  ont:  for  you  shall  not  find  in  osie 
amongat  a  hundred,  that  farmers  had  it  in  their 
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leARes  ;  but  those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  had  pat  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next 
heirs,  reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
ttsfige  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the  per* 
petuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem  for 
Hfe,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like  an 
inheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they  pre- 
sume to  create  phantastical  estates,  contrary  to  the 
ground  of  lav. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went  out 
with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the  end  that 
men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should  not  have 
power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of  bmum 
publicum,  certainly  this  clause  with  this  opposition 
tendeth  bat  to  make  houses  ruinous,  and  to  leave  no 
timber  upon  the  ground  to  build  them  up  again ;  and 
therefore  let  men  in  God's  name,  when  they  estab- 
lish their  states,  and  plant  their  sons  or  kinsmen  in 
the  inheritance  of  mme  portions  of  their  lands,  with 
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reservation  of  the  freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and 
enjoy  it  in  such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  adificationem, 
and  not  ad  dentruetionem  ;  for  that  is  good  for  pos* 
terity,  and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vivus  tkt- 
saurut  regni:  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls,  wnlla 
not  only  our  houses,  but  of  our  island :  so  as  it  is 
a  genenl  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to  favonr  that 
ezposiiion,  which  tends  to  the  decay  of  it,  being  so 
great  already  ;  and  to  favour  waste  when  the  times 
themselves  are  set  upon  waste  uid  spoil.  Therefore 
since  the  reason  and  authorities  of  law,  and  the 
policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and  that  those  that  have, 
or  shall  have  such  conveyances,  may  enjoy  the  bene- 
fit of  that  clause  to  protect  them  in  a  moderate 
manner,  that  is,  from  the  penahy  of  the  action ;  it 
is  both  good  law  and  good  policy  for  the  kingdom, 
and  not  injurious  or  inconvenient  for  particulars, 
to  take  this  clause  strictly,  and  therein  to  afiirm 
the  last  report  And  so  I  pray  ipdgment  for  the 
I  plaintiff. 


THE  ARGUMENT 


LOW'S  CASE  OF  TENURES: 


IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


Tbs  manor  of  Alderwasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  Palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knighf  8  service  tn  eapiu.  The  Innd  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soeage.  The  duchy 
and  this  manor  parcel  thereof  descended  to  king 
Hen.  IV.  King  Hen.  VTU.  by  letters  patent  the  l9th 
of  hia  reign,  granted  this  manw  to  Anthony  Low, 
grandfather  of  the  ward,  and  then  tenant  of  the 
land  in  question,  reserving  26/.  10«.  rent  and  fealty, 
"  tantum  pro  omnibus  servitiis,"  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  tn  eapile,  or  in  socage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  an  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held  aa 
the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the  patent 
to  be  in  socage. 

The  Kcond,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held  in 
socage  according  to  the  last  reservation  g  or  in  ca- 
pite  by  revivfv  of  the  ancient  seigniory^  which  was 
(M  eapile  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  it,  that  this 


tenancy,  which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  McuRefum  normam  tegit,  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a  tenure 
by  knight's  service  tn  ct^te. 

And  my  second  proposition  is,  that  admitting  that 
the  tenure  of  the  tenancy  should  ensue  the  tenure 
of  the  manor;  yet  nevertheless  the  manor  itself, 
which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in  capiie,  the 
tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of  the  duchy  to 
the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out  of  the  crown 
under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which  hath  no  power  to 
touch  or  carry  any  interest,  whereof  the  king  was 
vested  in  right  of  the  crown,  is  now  so  severed  and 
disjoined  from  the  ancient  seigniory,  which  was  tn 
capiie,  as  the  same  ancient  Bcignory  is  revived,  and 
so  the  new  reservation  void  j  because  the  manor 
cannot  be  charged  with  two  tenures. 

This  case  coneemeth  one  of  the  Ttie  kioirs  te- 
greatest  and  Aiirest  flowers  of  the  crown.  {"Hklmore^inni 
which  is  the  king's  tenures,  and  that  in  byflre»iuHon 
their  creation ;  which  is  more  than  their  mtny'Mip^vZ 
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c^^ecti*'  presemtion :  for  if  the  rules  and  niaxitns 
of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in 
capile  be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud, 
and  may  do  more  hurt  l>y  n  resolution  in  law,,  than 
the  losses,  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  re- 
ceive by  oblivion  or  snppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like  blHSts. 
whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and  therefore 
it  behoveth  us  of  the  king's  council  to  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  this  ease,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  give 
satisfoction  to  the  court  Therefore  before  I  come 
to  argae  these  two  points  particularly,  I  will  speak 
something  of  the  favour  of  law  towards  tenures  in 
capite,  as  that  which  will  give  a  force  and  edge  to 
all  that  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 
No  land  in  the  '^^^  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap- 
kingdom  of  pearelh  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in 
db^'ledby  nothing  better  than  in  this;  that  as 
SS'sll^nS'*'  '^^"^  "°  '^^  subject  that  is 
charged  by  charged  to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute, 
wayolteuure.  ^^^^  (alliage,  except  it  be  set  by 
parliament;  so  on  the  other  side  there  is  no  land 
of  the  Bobject,  but  is  charged  to  the  crown  by  te- 
nure, mediate  or  imniedinte,  and  that  by  the  grounds 
of  the  common  law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper 
and  commixture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marits  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedinn  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  are  feodaliut 
not  tribvtaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  division, 
are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  matter  of 
protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit :  that  of 
protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  protection  and 
military.  The  divine  protection  is  chiefly  procured 
by  the  prayers  of  boly  and  devout  men ;  and  great 
pity  it  is,  that  it  was  depraved  and  corrupted  with 
superstition.  This  begot  the  tenure  in  frnnkalmoigne, 
which  though  in  burden  it  is  less  than  in  socage, 
yet  in  virtue  it  is  more  than  knight's  service.  For 
we  read  how,  during  the  while  Moses  in  the  mount 
held  up  his  hands,  the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  battle ; 
as  well  as  when  Elias  prayed,  rain  came  after 
drought,  which  made  the  plough  go;  so  that  I  hold 
the  tenure  in  frankalnioigne  in  the  first  institution 
indifferent  to  knights  service  and  socage.  Setting 
apart  this  tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that 
of  knighfs  service,  and  that  of  socage;  the  one 
tending  chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other 
to  profit  and  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  all 
three  comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  "Tu  sem- 
per ora,  lu  protege,  tuque  labora."  But  between 
these  two  services,  knight's  service  and  socage,  the 
law  of  England  makes  a  great  difference ;  for  this 
kingdom,  my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  effeminate,  nor 
merchant-like;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  nation, 
before  whom  Julius  Ciesar  turned  his  back,  as  their 
own  prophet  says ;  "  Territa  quiesitis  ostendit  te^ 
Brilannis."  And  therefore  howsoever  men,  upon 
husband-like  considerations  of  profit,  esteem  of 
socage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that  looketh  to  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  proeeedeth  upon  con- 
siderations of  estate,  giveth  the  pre-eminence  alto- 
gether to  knight's  service. 
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We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers  parentage: 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  ancient 
laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility :  for  that  it  appears 
by  divers  records  how  many  knights'  fees  sfaoald  bj 
computatitm  go  to  a  barony,  and  so  to  an  earldom. 
Nay,  we  see  that  In  the  very  summons  of  parlia- 
ment, the  knights  of  the  shire  are  required  to  be 
chosen  *'milites  gladio  cincti ;"  so  as  the  wry  call, 
though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a  mark  of  anna  and 
habiliments  of  war.  To  conclude,  the  whde  com- 
position of  this  warlike  nation,  and  the  favoais  of 
law,  tend  to  the  advancement  of  military  nrtae  and 
service. 

But  now  ferther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knights 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  eapite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy :  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly  be- 
cause it  is  held  of  the  king's  crown  and  person; 
and  partly  because  the  law  createth  such  a  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors  of 
such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 
without  the  king's  licence,  the  penalty  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture  of 
the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  IH.  is  re- 
duced to  fine  and  seisure.  And  although  this  also 
has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar,  not 
capitf,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  which  they 
count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honmr,  like  to  the 
case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's  advancement, 
which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the  statute  of  34  H. 
Vlll.  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is  imputed  for  an 
honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the  tenure  by 
knight^s  service  in  eapite  producelh  this  effect,  that 
wheresoever  there  is  no  express  service  effectually 
limited,  or  wheresoever  that,  which  was  once 
limited,  faileth,  the  law  evermore  supplieth  a  tenure 
by  knight's  service  tn  eapite;  if  it  be  a  blank  once 
— that  the  law  must  fill  it  np,  the  law  ever  with  her 
own  hand  writes,  tenure  by  knight's  service  » 
capite.  And  therefore  the  resolution  ^^^^  ^ 
was  notable  by  the  judges  of  both 
benches,  that  where  the  king  confirmed  to  his 
farmers  tenants  for  life,  "  tenend'  per  servitia  de- 
bita,"  this  was  a  tenure  in  eapite  s  for  other  services 
are  servitia  reguinta,  required  by  the  words  of  pa- 
tents or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  Mtrvitium  Mitwm, 
by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course  therefore  that  I  will  hold  in  the  proof 
of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First,  1  will 
show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former  grounds,  that 
wheresoever  the  law  createth  the  tenure  of  the  king, 
the  law  hath  no  variety,  but  always  raiseth  a  tenure 
tn  eapite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is  as  it 
were  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And  lastly,  1  will  show  in  what  cases  the  former 
general  rule  receivetfa  some  show  of  exception ;  and 
will  show  the  difference  between  ihrai  and  our  case; 
wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer  to  all  that  hath 
been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
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branehn:  first,  1  ba)',  where  there  is  no  tenare 
reserved,  the  law  createth  a  tenure  tn  capite ;  se- 
condly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain ;  thirdly, 
where  the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repug- 
nant to  law  ;  and  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created 
is  afterwards  extinct. 

PtrFrim        ^°'*  ^'"^  lands 

tejiiw  33  H.  6.  and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure ;  this  is 
5.  b,*  a  tenure  in  capite  ;  nay,  if  the  king 

give  whiteacre,  and  blackacre,  and  re- 
serves a  tenure  only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenore 
expressed  to  be  in  socage  j  yet  you  shall  not  for 
fellowship*  sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  in- 
tmd  the  like  tenare  of  blRckacre ;  bat  that  shall  be 
held  IN  eeyiite. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land*  held  as  of  a  manor,  with 
warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  rewRnpence,  and 
the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value,  this 
land  shall  be  held  tn  capite,  and  ncM  of  Ute  manor. 

So  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale  for 
the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  socage,  although 
it  be  by  the  word  exeambiums  yet  that  goeth  to 
equality  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenure,  and  the  ma- 
nor of  Dale,  if  no  tenore  be  expressed,  shall  be  held 
IN  capite.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  incertainty  of 
tenore  I  first,  where  an  ^snnnM  is  fonnd  by  office, 
this  by  the  common  law  is  a  tenure  in  e^iqoite,  which 
is  most  for  the  king's  benefit;  and  the  presumption 
of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a  direct  finding 
a  ifor.  Dnr.  ^  affinnative,  and  the  par^  shall  have 
MEUt.!^.  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  is  some- 
what strange  to  a  thing  indefinite. 
So  if  in  ancient  time,  one  held  of  the  king,  as  of' 
a  manor  by  knight's  service,  and  the  land  return  to 
the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king  granteth  it 
**  tenend'  per  fidelitatem  tantum,"  and  it  retnmeth 
the  second  time  to  the  king,  and  the 
king  granteth  it  "  per  servitia  antehac 
consuetR;"  now  because  of  the  incertainty  neither 
service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure  shall  be  m 
capite,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my  lord  chief 
justice,  where  yon  were  commissioner  to  find  an 
f^e  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  "  tenend'  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  vd  de  honore  de  Hampton;"  this 
is  void  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  eapitt. 

For  die  third  braneh,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
as  *<  absque  aliqno  inde  reddendo,"  this  is  a  tenure 
IN  eitpita  ;  and  yet  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
prorimum,  it  should  be  a  socage,  for  the  least  is  next 
to  none  at  all:  bat  you  may  not  take  the  king's  grant 
by  argument ;  but  where  they  cannot  take  place  effec- 
taally  and  punctually,  as  they  are  expressed,  there 
yon  shall  resort  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  "tenend'  si 
frankment  come  11  en  son  corone,"  this 
is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

If  land  be  given  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 
**>ipnot  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  plain, 
or  a  corporation  not  in  ««e,  or  of  the 
manor  of  a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  eapitt. 
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So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  service, 
as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sherifi*  of  York- 
shire, which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sherifi',  and 
fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  tn  capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
our  case;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished ;  this  may  be  in  two  man- 
ners, by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  possession, 
which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 

And  therefore  let  the  case  be,  that  ^^^^ »  h  s. 
the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that  Dycr-su.'?.' 
holds  of  him  in  socage ;  this  release  is  ^' 
good,  and  the  tenant  shall  hold  now  in  co/nVe,  for 
the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenare  In 
law  ariseth. 

So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  £.  III.  a 
fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re-  g^^;^ 
mainder  ousterto  the  king,  the  state  tail  * 
shall  be  held  tn  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it 
were  in  socage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall 
be  discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposi-  4etjsp.M. 
tion ;  now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assump- 
tion, it  is  this :  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 
then  that  the  reservatioo  of  the  service  upon  the 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy ;  and 
then  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenore,  and  no 
generatiim  of  the  new ;  then  cometh  in  the  tenure 
per  nonnaai  Ugii,  which  is  in  capite. 

And  the  eoorse  of  my  proof  shall  be  oi  ctmnuni' 
timu  partiuatt  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
foreiUe  kinds  of  argiuient. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
tantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  purchase 
of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved  and 
expressed  npon  the  grant  of  the  manor;  or  it  is  a 
new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in  conformity 
and  congrui^  of  the  fealty  reserved  upon  the  ma- 
nor ;  but  none  of  these,  ergo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense  ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eoedem  terminot.  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  tenure 
is  by  the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  that  was  a  tenure 
of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenare  in  gross.  Thirdly,  the 
rent  of  26/.  10«.  must  needs  be  new,  and  will  yon  , 
have  a  new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  t  These  things 
are  portenta  in  tegt ;  nay  I  demand,  if  the  tenure 
of  the  tenancy,  Low's  tenure,  had  been  hy  knight's 
service,  would  yon  have  said  that  had  remained  P 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reservation  ; 
ergo,  no  cdour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  manifest; 
for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor,  and  this 
is  no  part  of  the  manor  :  for  if  it  had  escheated  to 
the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or  come  to  him 
upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  it  had  come  in  lieu 
of  the  seigniory,  and  been  parcel  of  the  manor,  and 
so  within  the  reservation,  but  clearly  not  upon  a 
purchase  in  fact 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon  that 
which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never  granu 
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ed,  but  wag  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  therefore  no 
colour  it  should  come  under  the  reservadoD.  But 
if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheleas  the  seigniory  of  that 
tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor,  and  is  also  granted ; 
and  alth<High  it  be  extinct  in  substance,  yet  it  may 

9  Elii  Coke     ^  *"  °*  *°        king's  service : 

Lib.  a.  r.  30.'    this  deserveth  answer :  for  this  asser- 
tion nu^  be  colouiably  inflerred  oat  of 

Carr*!  case.- 

King  Edw.  VI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering  94/. 
rent  in  fee  farm  tenendwn  de  £a»t  Greemeieh  in 
Boc^  I  and  after,  qaeen  Maiy  granteth  these  rents 
amongst  other  things* /enmiftm  m  eapitt,  and  the 
grantee  released  to  the  heir  of  the  tenant  t  yet  the 
rent  shall  be  in  ewe,  as  to  the  king^  bat  the  land, 
saith  the  book,  shall  be  deviseable  by  the  atatnte  for 
the  whole,  as  not  held  tn  capite. 

35  Am.  l  ea  *°       '^^^^  honour  of 

Pickeringe,  where  the  king  granted  the 
bailywick  rendering  rent:  and  aAer  granted  the 
honour,  and  the  batlywick  became  forfeited,  and  the 
grantee  took  forfeiture  thereof  whereby  it  was  ex- 
tinct ;  yet  the  rent  remainetb  as  to  the  king  oot  of 
the  bailywick  extinct. 

These  two  cases  partly  make  not  against  u^  and 
partly  make  for  us  :  there  be  two  differences  that 
avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents  are  in 
ts»e  in  those  cases  for  the  king's  benefit,  and  here 
they  should  be  in  ecn  to  the  king's  pr^odi«,  who 
should  otherwise  have  a  more  beneficial  tenure. 
Agun,  in  these  eases  Uie  first  reservation  was  of  a 
thing  m  mm,  at  the  time  of  the  reserration ;  and 
then  there  is  no  reason  the  act  subsequent  of  the 
king's  tenant  should  prejudice  the  king's  interest 
(Mice  vested  and  settled:  but  here  the  reservation 
was  never  good,  because  it  is  tmt  of  a  thing  extinct 
in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tumeth  Can's  case 
mainly  for  us,  is ;  for  that  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  whicli  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land ;  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  tn  e$tt,  as  to  support  the 
tenure;  but  of  what?  Only  of  the  same  rent  or 
seigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the  land 
shall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  before. 
And  so  is  the  rule  of  Can's  ease,  where  it  is  ad^ 
judged,  that  though  the  rent  be  held  in  eapite,  yet 
the  land  was  nevertheless  deviseable  for  the  whole, 
as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
ont  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not  at 
all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land  most  be 
also  held;  and  therefore  you  must  seek  oat  a  new 
tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  in  capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  extinct, 
where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as  the  mean 
held  before ;  as  where  the  menalty  is  granted  to  the 
tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is  granted  to  the  mean, 
or  where  the  menalty  descendeth  to  the  tenant,  or 
where  the  menalty  is  forejudged.  In  all  these  cases 
the  tenancy,  I  grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held 
before,  and  the  dtfTcrence  is  because  there  was  an 
fAA  seigniory  in  being ;  which  remaineth  untouched 


and  unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer 
to  the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure  ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  erown. 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  manor  iu 
ette ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the  creatioo 
of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  continuance  of 
an  old. 

For  the  third  course,  that  the  law  should  create  a 
new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel,  guided 
by  the  express  tenure  npoai  the  manor ;  it  is  the 
probablest  course  of  the  three :  but  yet  if  the  former 
authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  understood  and 
marked,  they  show  the  law  jdainly,  that  it  cannot 
be ;  for  you  shall  ever  take  the  king's  grant  ad  idem, 
and  not  ad  simiie,  or  ad  proxitmmm  ;  no  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  absque  aliquo  reddendo,  or  as  free 
as  the  crown :  who  would  not  say  that  in  those  cases 
it  should  amount  to  a  socage  tenure  P  for  ninimui 
est  nihilo  proximum;  and  yet  they  are  tenures 
knight's  service  tn  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one 
patent  pass  two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  npoo 
the  one  of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  "  lU 
expresBum  servitium  rega^  vel  deelaret  tacitun.** 
No  more  shall  you  in  our  ease  imply  that  the  ex- 
press  tenure  reserved  upon  the  manor  shall  govern 
or  declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  control  tbt 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  eases,  which  give  aone 
shadow  on  the  Cfrntrary  side,  and  show  thej  han 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our  casb 

First,  if  the  king  have  land  1^  attainder  of  trea- 
son, and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself,  and 
of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenore  per  norsuM 
tegis  eommunia  ;  but  the  old  tenure  per  nor  mam  tta- 
tuii,  which  taketh  away  the  intendment  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  for  the  statute  directeth  it  so,  and  other- 
wise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobis,  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of  the 
honour,  and  not  tn  capite  t  for  here  the  more  vehe- 
ment presumption  coutrolleth  the  less ;  for  the  law 
doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to  dismember 
it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his  court  and  the 
perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum  ^  ^ a,tM  ft 
by  a  rose  pro  omnibut  servitiis ;  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absque  aitquo  imde  rtddemdo, 
(HT  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pre  aiimibtu  strvitOs 
shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service:  wherens 
fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and  so  it  is  no 
impossible  or  repugnant  reservation. 

The  case  of  the  frankalmoigne,  I  mean    J^^^  |,  ^ 
the  case  where  the  king  grants  lands  ftai^l- 
of  the  Templers  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the 
Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalnmgne ;  and 
yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tenure  „.  ^ 

;     1    .  .  .,  .  ....      1     Woods  case. 

by  knights  service  tn  eapttSt  but  only 
a  socage  tenure,  is  easily  answered ;  for  that  the 
frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a  tenure  in  socage 
with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege  ceaseth,  and  the 
tenure  remains. 

To  cmclude  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  aigumenta 
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thui.  My  major  is,  where  ealamus  legis  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  knighfs  service  in  capite.  My 
mintn-  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo  this 
tenure  is  in  capiU, 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  tlie  common  lav,  and  then 
npoD  tibe  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

First  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  a 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest,  are  con-, 
joined  in  one  person,  yea  though  it  he  in  autre  droit ; 
yet  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  estate,  they  are  so 
extinct,  as  by  act  in  law  they  nay  be  revived,  but 
by  grant  they  cannot 

For  if  a  man  have  a  seigniory  in  hia  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife  dielh 
withoQt  issue,  the  seigniory  is  revived;  but  if  he 
will  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent,  he 
cannot  do  it  But  there  is  a  great  difference,  and 
let  it  be  well  observed,  between  au^e  capaeitte,  and 
autre  droit  t  for  in  case  of  autre  eapaeitie  the  inte- 
rests are  cantigua,  and  not  cemtinuOf  erajraned,  but 
not  confounded.  And  therefore  if  Uie  master  of  an 
hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and  the  mayor  and  com- 
BKMiitlty  of  St  Alben's  have  a  tenancy,  and  the 
master  of  the  hospital  be  made  mayor,  and  the 
mayor  grant  away  the  tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty,  the  seigniory  of  tiie  hospital 
la  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a  man 
have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a  bishop 
is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and  the 
bishop  before  the  statute  grants  away  the  land  un- 
der the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is  revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of  the 
crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which  is  in 
the  king's  natural  capacity,  though  illustrated  with 
some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the  king  have  the 
seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  and  the  tenancy 
in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our  ease  is,  and  make 
a  firalfment  of  the  tenancy,  the  tenure  must  be  re- 
TiveA  I  and  this  is  by  the  gronnd  of  the  common 
taw.  But  the  ease  is  the  more  stroig  hf  reason  of 
tte  statute  of  1  H.  IV.  3  H.  T.  and  1  H.  VII.  of 
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the  duchy,  by  which  the- duchy-seal  is  enabled  to 
pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways  to  touch  the 
crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  that  should  pass,  or  have  mly  a 
right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in  suspense,  as  our 
ease  is,  all  is  one ;  for  that  seal  will  not  extinguish 
so  much  as  a  spark  of  that  which  is  in  the  right  of 
the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain  revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  itiischief  will  follow;  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  becaose  men  must  go  back  to  the  an- 
cient tenure,  and  not  rest  in  the  tenure  limited :  for 
this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy,  which 
likewise  is  now  in  use,  which  is  to  take  both  seals, 
and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  under  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown  i  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reserv- 
ation by  that  seal,  and  so  of  necessity  it  falleth  to 
the  law  to  make  the  tenure':  for  every  reservation 
must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as  a  dean 
and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chapter,  and 
reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs,  nor  «  cor- 
MTso;  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant  land  of  the 
duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a  tenure  to  the 
crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  pat  in  the  end  of 
the  case  of  the  duchy  in  die  commentaries,  where  it 
is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoffment  of  the  duchy 
land,  the  fooffee  shall  hold  in  etg^itt;  but  not  a 
word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  express  reserv- 
ation, but  upon  a  feoffment  simply,  the  law  shall 
work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the  point, 
but  that  it  is  via  versa  ;  and-  it  was  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury's  case :  The  king  had  in  the  right  of  the 
duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land,  which  was  monas- 
tery land,  which  he  had  in  the  right  of  the  crown, 
and  granted  away  the  land  under  the  great  seal  to 
the  bishop ;  and  yet  nevertheless  the  rent  continued 
to  the  duchy,  and  so  upon  great  and  grave  advice  it 
was  in  the  duchy  decreed :  so  as  your  lordship  seeth, 
whether  you  take  the  tenure  of  the  teiuncy,  or  the 
tenure  of  the  ftianw,  thia  land  muit  be  held  in  ca- 
pitt.   And  therefore,  &e. 


THE 

CASE  OF  REVOCATION  OF  USES, 

IN  THE  KING*S  BENCH. 


Tkt  Cat*  tkortfy  put,  tcitkout  names  or  datet  more 
than  of  necessity,  is  this. 

SiE  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
Tough-ash  to  his  la<^  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself,  nor 
his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of  that  land 
2  s  3 


according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my  lady  were  at 
no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth  into  the  convey* 
ancie  a  power  of  revocation  and  alteration  in  this 
manner;  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  himself 
and  his  son  suecesdvely  to  alter  and  make  void  the 
uses,  and  to  limit  and  appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed 
not  the  value  of  20t.  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
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then  answered :  and  that  immediately  after  such  de- 
claration, or  making  void,  the  feoffees  shall  stand 
seised  to  such  new  uses ;  Ita  quod  he  or  his  son, 
within  six  months  after  such  declaration,  or  making 
TCttd,  shall  assure,  within  Uie  same  town,  "  tantum 
terrarum,  et  tenementonim,  et  similis  valoris,"  as 
were  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed  in  the  first 
conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope  his  son  revokes  the  land  in 
Barrongh-ash»  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  and  within  six  months  assures  to  my 
lady  and  to  the  fonner  nses  Barton-j<aee  and  other 
lands ;  and  the  jury  have  found  that  the  lands  re- 
voked contain  twice  so  mnch  in  nnmber  of  acres, 
and  twice  so  much  in  yearly  value  as  the  new  lands, 
but  yet  that  the  new  lands  are  rented  at  2U.  and  find 
the  lauds  of  Burrough-ash,  now  out  of  lease  formerly 
made  :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assurance  was 
given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  had  by  word  told  his  mother,  that  such 
an  assurance  was  made,  not  showing  or  delivering 
the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Wliether  Burrough-ash  be  well 
revoked  P  Which  question  divides  itself  into 
three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
chose  f  for  if  at^  then  there  needs  no  new  assarance, 
bat  iht  revocation  is  absolute  p«r  «e. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  efTectnal  clause,  whether 
it  be  porsued  w  no  P  wherein  the  question  will  rest, 
whether  the  value  of  the  re-assured  lands  shall  be 
only  computed  by  rents  f 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can  work 
until  a  sofUcient  notice  of  the  new  assurance  P 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  ila  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation  ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  clause 
with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and  cannot  be 
void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  Ukewise  that  the  value  most  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical  value 
by  the  rent,  but  a  tme  value  in  quantity  and  qnaK^. 

And  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  neeesaity,  aa  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  Aings  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true  use 
of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at  least  to 
maintain  things  that  are  clear,  to  be  clear,  as  they 
are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my  labour  will  be 
in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  case  rather  of 
novelty  than  difficulty,  and  therefore  may  require 
argument,  but  will  not  endore  much  argument :  but 
to  speak  plainly  to  my  understanding,  as  the  case 
hath  no  equity  in  it,  I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath 
no  great  doubt  in  law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm,  that  the 
clause,  so  that,  ita  quod,  containing  the  recom- 
pence  governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power, 
and  that  it  makes  it  wait  and  enpeet  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effiMt  and  operation 
is  snspended,  till  that  part  also  be  perfcA-med  t  and 
if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly,  you  shall  not  con- 
atme  br  fVaetiona  i  bat  die  whole  clause  and  power 


is  void,  not  in  tanto,  but  in  toto.  Of  the  first  of 
them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  flrst  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  lav 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ;  and 
not  80  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do  take  place, 
but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided  by  those  wfirds, 
may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger's  case  comment.  ^ 
171.    A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease  omn^ers 
rendering  \QL  rent  yeariy  to  be  paid  ^j^"^ 
at  the  ISust  of  Annunciation  and  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  these  words  shall  he  inverted  by  law,  m 
if  they  had  been  set  thns,  at  Hiehaelmaa  and  dw 
Annunciation:  for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rent  yearly; 
for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the  first  year. 

Fitz-Williams's  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,  pitx-wnutf 
f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  «ue,SJw. 
of  uses,  that  Sir  WiUiam  Fitz-Williams  Co.P-*t» 
should  have  power  to  alter  and  change,  revoke,  de- 
termine, and  make  void  the  uses  limited ;  the  wofdi 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  natnre  first  to  de- 
termine the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by  limit- 
ation of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being  in  die 
book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  aanae  deed; 
it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the  apeakii^ 
lo^  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acta  against  die 
Older  of  the  word^  that  ii^  first  to  make  void,  tbea 
to  limit 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  yon  to 
make  forther  assurutce,  so  that  you  require  it  of  me, 
there  though  thi  request  be  placed  last,  yet  it  mast 
be  acted  first 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say  forther, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  yon  to  take  twenty  timber-trees 
to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the  land,  so  that  my 
bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you  shall  take  them ; 
here  the  assignm«it,  though  last  placed,  must  pre- 
cede. And  therefOTe  the  grammarians  do  infer  w^ 
upon  the  word  period,  which  is  a  full  and  complete 
clause  or  sentence,  that  it  is  "complexus  orationis 
eireularis :"  for  as  in  a  circle  there  is  not  priut  nor 
potteriug,  so  in  one  sentence  yon  shall  not  respect 
the  [^cing  of  words ;  but  though  the  words  lie  in 
length,  yet  the  seme  is  ronnd,  so  as  **  prima  crant 
novissima,  et  novisrima  prima."  For  thoogh  jan 
cannot  speak  all  at  once  so,  yet  you  must  eonatrae 
and  judge  upon  all  at  once. 

To  apply  this;  I  say  these  words,  to fAof, thoogh 
"  loco  et  textu  posteriora,"  yet  they  be  "  potestate  et 
sensu  priora :"  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus,  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  so  that 
he  assure  lands,  &c.  (o  revoke ;  and  what  difference 
between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  may  revoke ;  or,  he 
may  revoke,  so  that  he  assure :  for  you  must  either 
make  the  »o  that  to  be  precedent  or  void,  as  I  shall 
tell  you  anon.  And  therefore  the  law  will  rather 
invert  the  words,  than  pervert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be  per- 
formed :  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it,  as  it  nay 
siand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been  in  this 
case  no  more  but,  so  f  Aot  Sir  Thomas  or  John  nhonM 
assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken  of,  the  law 
might  have  intended  it  precedent   Bnt  in  thiA  case 
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it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  the  deelararion,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not vary  in  the  times. 

To  tliis  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  most  be 
in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of  the 
declaration;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  roust  be  time 
precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  determin- 
ing the  uses  thereupon :  so  as  it  is  not  to  be  applied 
so  much  to  the  declaration  ilseif,  but  to  the  warrant 
of  the  declaration,  it  shall  be  lawful,  so  that,  &c. 
And  this  will  appear  more  plainly  by  my  second 
resson,  to  which  now  I  come ;  for  as  for  the  cavil- 
lation  upon  the  word  inoMdiately^  I  will  speak  to 
it  after. 

My  second  reason  therefore  is  out  of  the  use  and 
signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of  speech, 
90  that  f  for  no  man  will  make  any  great  doubt  of 
it,  if  thb  w<H^  had  been  «t,  if  Sir  Thomas  shall 
within  six  months  of  such  declaration  convey ;  but 
that  it  must  have  been  intended  precedent;  yet  if 
you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita  quod  and  ti,  how- 
soever in  propriety  the  Ua  quod  may  seem  subse- 
quent, and  the  si  precedent,  yet  they  both  bow  to 
tiie  sense. 

4RS  PI.  Com.  we  see  in  4  Edw.  VI.  Colthurst's 
Cohlianrs      case,  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 

*'  si  ipse  vellet  habitare,  et  residens 
esse ;  *'  there  the  word  *i  amounts  to  a  condition 
subsequent;  for  he  dould  not  be  resident  before  he 
took  the  state ;  and  so  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be 
precedent,  for  else  it  must  be  idle  or  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod^  though  it  be  good 
words  of  ctm^tiui,  yet  more  properly  it  ii  neither 
cMidition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather  a 
qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  essence, 
which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases.  For 
allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of  deelara- 
tim  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is  all  one,  as 
by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months,  as  it  is  said  in 
DtmrtcMe.  42  Eliz.  f.  173,  that  by 

Ttn^^  p.  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all  one 

with  deed  indented  and  enrolled.  It  is 
but  a  modus  faciendi,  a  descripticm,  and  of  the  same 
nature  is  the  ita  quod:  so  if  it  had  been  thus,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  to  declare,  so  that 
the  declaration  be  with  the  consentof  my  lord  chief 
justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with  the  more  compendious 
form  of  penning,  that  Sir  Thomas  shall  declare  with 
the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justice?  And  if  it  had 
been  thus,  so  that  Sir  JtAn  within  six  months  after 
such  declaration  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord 
chief  justice,  should  not  the  uses  have  expected  P 
But  these  you  will  say  are  forms  and  circumstances 
annexed  to  the  conveyance  required;  why  surely 
any  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong?  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid  my 
lady  1000/.  or  entered  into  bond  never  more  to  dis- 
turb her,  or  the  like,  all  these  make  but  one  entire 
idea  or  notion,  how  that  his  power  should  not  be 
cntegoricat,  or  simple  at  pleasure,  but  hypothetical, 
and  qualified,  and  restrained,  that  is  to  say,  not  the 
one  without  the  other,  and  they  are  parts  incorpo- 


rated into  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  authority 
itself. 

The  third  reason  is  the  justice  of  the  law  in  taking 
words  so,  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties'  intent 
perish :  for,  as  one  saith,  "  pnestat  torquere  verba 
quam  homines,"  better  wrest  words  out  of  place, 
than  my  lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that  was 
meant  to  her.  And  therefore  it  is  elegantly  said  in 
FitK-Williams's  case.  Which  I  vouched  before,  though 
words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  book,  "pugnant  tanquam  ex  diametro;"  yet  the 
law  delighteth  to  make  atonement,  as  weU  between 
words  as  between  parties,  and  will  reconcile  them 
so  as  they  may  stand,  and  abhorreth  a  vacuum,  as 
well  as  nature  abhorreth  it ;  and  as  nature  to  avoid 
a  vacuum  will  draw  substances  contrary  to  their 
propriety,  so  will  the  law  draw  words.  Therefore 
saith  Littleton,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent 
to  a  stranger,  this  is  a  condition  to  the  feofibr,. 
rather  than  it  shall  be  void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it 
sounds  a  rent,  it  works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a 
third  person,  it  inureth  to  the  feoffor;  and  yet  the 
law  favoureth  not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.  a  man  ^-^^ 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though  it 
be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage  being  but  a  pri- 
vilege of  estate  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.  Tressham's  case :  the  king  granteth 
a  wardship,  before  it  fhll ;  good,  because  it  cannot 
inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not  be  good  by 
plea,  as  the  boc^  terns  i^  it  were  void  \  so  dio^  no, 
not  hi  the  king's  case,  the  law  will  not  admit  worda 
to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that  this 
act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminui,  a  kind  of 
twine  to  take  back,  and  to  give  back,  and  to  make 
an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption ;  and  therefore 
upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to  take  the  one  part, 
which  is  the  privation  of  my  lady's  jointure,  and 
not  the  other,  which  is  the  restitution  or  compens- 
ation, were  a  thing  utterly  injurious  in  matter,  and 
absurd  in  construction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance, which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably  according  to 
the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly :  for  although 
it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Bilhm's  case,  and  in  Fits- 
Williams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to  construe  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses  may  be  made 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  which  the 
professmw  of  the  law  do  know,  and  not  leave  them 
to  be  extravagant  and  irregular  t  yet  if  the  late 
authorities  be  well  marked,  and  the  reason  of  them, 
you  shall  find  this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of 
operation  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of 
exposition  of  words,  they  retain  somewhat  of  their 
ancient  nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally 
according  to  the  intent ;  for  with  that  part  the  sta- 
tute of  27  doth  not  meddle.  And  therefore  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon  con- 
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dilion  be  good  to  redaee  the  state  back  without  an 
entry  P  or  whether  if  a  man'  make  a  feoffment  in  fee 
to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for  years,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a  Downe,  this  remainder 
be  good  or  no  f  these  eases  will  follow  the  grounds 
of  the  common  law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  oper- 
ation ;  but  so  will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  bolh  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease  for 
life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of 
Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John  a  Style, 
the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  John  a  Downe, 
this  latter  remainder  is  void,  because  it  cornea  too 
late,  the  general  words  having  carried  it  before  to 
John  a  Style.  Bttt  put  it  by  way  of  use,  a  man 
makes  a  feofitaient  in  fee  of  both  manors,  and  limits 
the  use  oY  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  all  other  the  lands 
in  Vale,  to  the  use  of  himself,  and  hia  wife  for  her 
jointure,  and  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  him- 
self alone.    Now  his  wiffe  shall  have 

TTiecaseof     no  jointure  in  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so 

the  manor  of  •   •  i     j  •  i-  .v 

Odlam.  was  It  judged  m  the  caae  of  the  manor 

of  Odiam. 

And  therefore  our  caae  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qunhry  the  first,  and  to  make  it 
attend  and  expect :  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see  the  case 
of  Peryman,  41  Kliz.  Coke,  p.  5,  f.  84, 
*p.^LrwE*"  where  by  a  custom  a  livery  may  ex- 
pect ;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  ma- 
nor of  Porchester,  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  presented 
within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor,  and  there 
ruled  that  it  was  but  actus  inehoatus,  tiQ  it  was  pre- 
sented ;  now  if  it  be  not  merely  against  reason  of 
law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as  livety,  which 
keeps  state,  I  tell  yon,  and  will  not  wait,  should  ex- 
pect a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori  may  a  convey- 
ance in  use  or  declaration  of  use  receive  a  consum- 
mation by  degrees,  and  several  acts.  And  thns  much 
for  the  main  point 

Now  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate,  it 
is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They  say  that 
the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise  immediately 
after  the  declaration,  and  we  wonld  have  an  inter- 
position of  an  act  between,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  a  declaration  first,  then  a  new  assurance  within 
the  six  month*  ;  and  lastly,  the  uses  to  rise ;  where- 
unto  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  we  have  showed  before, 
that  the  declaration  and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the 
intent  of  him  that  made  the  conveyance,  and  like- 
wise in  eye  of  law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So 
as  immediately  after  the  deelaralion  must  be  under- 
stood of  a  perfect  uid  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  aecouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  II.  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have  his 
year,  day,  and  waste:  but  when?  Not  before  an 
office  found:  and  yet  the  words  of  the  statute  of 
prtBTOgativa  regis  are,  "  rex  habebit  catalla  felonum, 
et  si  ipsi  habent  liberum  tenementum,  statim  capia- 
tur  in  manus  domini,  et  rex  habebit  annum,  diem, 
et  vaatom :"  and  here  the  word  stalim  is  understood 
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of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time,  that  is,  after  oflke 
Ihiind. 

So  In  3  H.IV.  f.  17,  itapjwars  that 
by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell,  if  the 
debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past,  that  the 
goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  statim,  in  French 
maintenant;  yet  nevertheless  this  statim  shtXX  not  be 
understood,  before  the  process  of  law  requisite 
passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised  in  the  extenL 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  Vllf.  f.  19,  by 
Audly  the  chancellor,  that  the  present 
tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future;  a  fortiori,  say 
I,  the  immediate  future  tenae  may  be  taken  for  a 
distant  future  tense ;  as  if  I  be  bound  that  my  son 
being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  marry 
your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of  twelve  yean; 
yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when  he  shall  be  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And  so  in  oar  case, 
"  immediately  after  the  declaration  **  is  intended 
when  all  things  shall  be  performed,  thai  are  conned 
with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much  ;  for  no  man 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that  the  lady 
Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months  without  either 
the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but  that  the  old  Bboold 
expect  jintil  the  new  were  settled  without  any  w- 
terim.  And  so  I  conclude  this  course  of  atonements, 
as  Fitz-Wiltiams's  case  calls  it,  whereby  I  have 
proved,  that  all  the  words,  by  a  tnie  marshalllDg  of 
the  acts,  may  stand  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
parties. 

I  may  add  tanquam  ex  abundanti,  that  if  both 
clauses  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 
together  I  for  Ae  law  loves  neither  fractions  irf 
estates,  nor  fraetiona  of  constructions; 
and  therefore  in  Jermm  and  Askew's  j^Stnl^osL 
case,  37  Eliz.  a  man  did  devise  lands  in 
tail  with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  aa  if  he  were  nato- 
rally  dead.  Is  it  said  there,  that  the  words,  "  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dead,"  shall  be  void,  and  the 
words,  that  '*  his  estate  shall  cease,"  good  ?  No,  bnt 
the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  ia  all  one 
reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  at  t/,  for  they  both  cd»- 
pend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second?  Nc^ 
but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  oaes  had  beea 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  bis 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St  Albans,  who 
hath  no  power  to  take  enrolmenta  i  or  so  that  the 
deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  aa  might  not  be  made 
void  by  parliament :  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases 
the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth  strike  upwards, 
and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole  clause.  And 
therefore,  that  all  the  words  may  stand,  is  the  first 
and  true  course ;  that  all  the  words  be  void,  is  the 
second  and  probable ;  but  that  the  revoking  part 
should  be  good,  and  the  assurance  part  void,  hath 
neither  truth  nor  probability. 

Now  corae  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
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aboald  be  me&aured,  wherein  methinks  you  are  as 
iU  a  measurer  of  values,  as  you  are  an  expounder  of 
words ;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  considering 
what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the  word 
value  t  and  ucondly  to  see  what  special  words  may 
be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it  to  a  value  of  a 
present  arrentation,  or  to  understand  it  of  a  just  and 
true  Taloe. 

The  wwd  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  cannot  be^  except  it  be  willingly,  mis- 
nnderstood.  By  the  common  law  there  is  upon  a 
warranty  a  recoTeryin  value.  I  pot  the  case  there- 
fore that  I  malte  a  feoffment  in  fee  with  warranty  of 
the  manor  of  Dale,  being  worth  20/.  per  annum,  and 
then  in  lease  for  20jr.  The  lease  expires,  for  that  is 
our  case,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful,  the  question 
is,  whether  upon  an  eviction  there  shall  not  be  re* 
covered  from  me  land  to  ihe  value  of  20/. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  40/.  and  no  more  worth;  there  deacendeth 
iMher  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  for  20/. 
but  worth  SOL  shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to 
pat  this  land  in. hotchpotch? 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make  par- 
tition of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  &r  nnequal  in  value, 
shaU  this  bind  their  issues  P  By  no  means  i  for  there 
ianocalendar  so  felse  to  jndgeof  nines  as  die  tent^ 
being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes  ancient  some- 
times where  great  fines  have  been  taken,  sometimes 
where  no  fines ;  so  as  in  point  of  recompenee  yoa 
were  as  good  put  ftlse  weights  into  the  hands  of  the 


taw,  as  to  bring  in  this  interpretation  of  value  by  a 
present  arrentation.  But  this  is  not  worth  the  speak- 
ing to  in  general ;  that  which  givcth  colour  is  the 
special  words  in  the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the 
20/.  value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and  therefore  that  there  should  be  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  computation  likewise  of  the  re- 
compenee. But  this  is  so  far  from  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as*  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
"  opposita  jnxta  se  podta  magis  elucescunt :"  firsts 
it  may  be,  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double,  and 
as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  Uie  rent,  he 
would  have  the  more  scope  of  rerocatiim  under  his 
20/.  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  tlie  clause  of  recompenee  ? 
first,  are  there  any  words  "  secundum  computationem 
pr«dictara  ?"  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doih  the 
clause  rest  upon  the  words  "  similis  valorisP"  No, 
butjoineth  "tantum  et  similis  valoris  confound  not 
predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere<8tones  of  rea- 
son. Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality  ;  nay,  he 
saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why,  marry, 
it  is  somewhat  to  have  men's  possessions  lie  about 
them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  that  it  must  be  as 
much,  as  good,  as  near ;  so  plainly  doth  the  iattnt 
appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a  loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged  by 
the  court.] 


TUB 


JURISDICTION  OF  THE  MARCHES. 


Th«  effect  of  tke fir^t  argument  of  ihe  king's  solicitor, 
gtiural,  in  maintaining  tke  juritdictim  of  the 
eouneil  of  the  marckea  over  the  four  thires. 

Tub  question  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the  sta- 
tute of  32  H.  VIII.  and  though  it  be  a  great  qnes- 
tion,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for  it  is 
but  a  tme  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the  word 
march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  np<Hi  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
precedent,  and  subsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent  tooch- 
ing  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those  that 
eonstrue  and  receive  them. 

First  therefore  as  to  vie  termini,  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word }  this  w«d  narcA«<  signifieth 
no  more  bat  limits,  vt  confines,  or  borders,  in  I^atin 
limite$,  or  eimfinia,  or  centermina  i  and  thereof  was 
derived  at  the  first  marekiot  a  marquiss,  which  was 
eomee  limitanetia. 


Now  these  limits  eannot  be  linea  imagitiaria,  hat 
it  must  have  some  etmtents  and  dimension,  snd  Umc 
can  be  no  other  but  the  eoonties  a4jacent :  and  ior 
this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out  of  our  own 
state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  lately  the  borders 
upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle  shires  were  com- 
monly called  the  east,  west,  and  middle  marches. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word ;  I  shall 
prove  that  the  parliament  took  it  in  this  sense  by 
three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle ;  and  it  is  a  rule  "  verba  sunt  accipienda,  ut  sor- 
tientur  affectum  :**  for  this  word  marches,  as  is  con- 
fessed on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs ;  that  is,  such  Iwd- 
ships,  as  by  reason  of  the  incnrsions  and  infest- 
ation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not  nnder 
the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion,  but  like 
the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  pl^ed.  Mow 
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If  this  ]an«r  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all  eqaivoca- 
tion  ceaspth. 

That  it  18  destroyed,  appears  manifestly  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  made  seven  years  before  the 
statute  of  which  we  dispute :  for  by  that  statute  all 
the  lordships'  marchers  are  made  shire  ground,  being 
either  annexed  to  the  ancient  counties  of  Wales,  or 
to  the  ancient  counties  of  England,  or  erected  into 
new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of  the  dominion  of 
Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches  after  the  statute  of 
27 ;  so  as  there  were  no  marches  in  that  sense  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt  riseth, 
namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  lord  pre- 
sident and  council  in  the  dominion  of  Wales  and  the 
marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with  another  place  of  the 
lame  statnte,  where  the  word  marches  is  left  out; 
for  the  rule  is,  **  opposita  juxta  se  posita  magis  eln- 
eeseant"  There  is  a  clause  in  the  statute,  which 
gives  power  and  authority  to  the  king  to  make  and 
alter  laws  for  the  weal  of  bis  subjects  of  his  domi- 
nion of  Wales:  there  the  word  marches  is  omitted, 
because  it  was  not  thought  reasonable  to  invest  the 
king  with  the  power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the 
subjects'  birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land i  and  therefore  by  the  omission  of  the  word 
marches  in  that  place,  yon  may  manifestly  collect 
the  signification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  ^at  is  to 
be  meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this ; 
the  coancil  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  parliament,  but  confirmed;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  lY.  his  time, 
by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident  upon  the 
statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause  which  we  now 
handle,  it  referreth  twice  to  the  usage,  "  as  hereto- 
fore hath  been  used." 

This  then  T  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the  king's 
intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court,  was  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  parliament  in  the  estabUsh- 
ing  thereof,  because<the  parliament  builded  upon  an 
old  foundation. 

■  The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had  three 
branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  manifestly 
comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  ntk  reclaimed ;  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president  and 
council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  command  over 
the  English  shires  t  because  that  by  the  aid  of  them, 
which  were  undoubted  good  subjects,  they  might  the 
better  govern  and  suppress  those  that  were  doubtful 
subjects. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
ahirei  were  eonprehended  in  the  commisaion  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppresnon  of  riots  and 
misdemeanon,  bat  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity  t  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladitts  in  vagina,  for 
it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst  them ;  for  even  in 
punishment  of  riots  and  misdemeanors,  they  proceed 
not  by  their  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  by  way 
of  jury,  but^  as  a  council  by  way  of  exunination. 


OF  THE  MARCHES. 

And  again  it  was  necessary  to  streogtfaen  diit 
court  for  their  better  countenance  with  both  juris- 
dictions, as  well  civil  as  criminal,  for  gladitu  gt»- 

dium  jurat. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce,  and  tnler- 
coorse  in  contracts  and  deahngs  between  the  subjects 
of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  this  of 
necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires :  for 
otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been  wrcng- 
ed  by  the  Welsh  on  the  sides  of  Wales,  he  might 
take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the  subject  of 
Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the  statute  was 
chieSy  made,  had  been  wronged  by  the  English  in 
any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have  sought  his  remedy 
at  Westminster. 

The  ithird  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to  make 
a  convenient  dignity  and  state  for  the  mansion  mod 
resiance  of  his  eldest  sen,  when  he  should  be  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  most  [rfainfy 
include  the  four  shires :  fbr  otherwise  to  have  sent 
primogenitum  regit  to  a  government,  which  witfioat 
the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as  things  then  were, 
had  more  pearl  than  honour  or  command ;  or  to  have 
granted  him  only  a  power  of  lieutenancy  in  those 
shires,  where  he  was  to  keep  his  state,  not  adomed 
with  some  authority  civil,  had  not  been  convenient 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that  I 
am  to  say  tonchiog  the  intention  of  the  parliameat 
precedent. 

Now  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good, "  optimns  legum  interpres  consnetodo  ;** 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  an  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  fay  an  usage  to  expound  a  statute  ;  for 
no  man  will  say,  bat  the  word  marekes  will  bear  the 
sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  hy  four  notable 
cireomstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not  late 
or  recent;  secondly,itt8auth(nized,  and  not  popular 
or  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  admitted  and 
quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted  ;  and  fourthly, 
when  it  was  brought  in  question,  which  was  bat 
once,  it  hath  been  affirmed  judicio  eontrov*rso. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  jurisdio- 
tion  in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before  the 
statute,  namely,  since  18  E.  lY.  as  the  like  number 
of  years  since :  so  that  it  is  Janus  hijrong,  it  hath 
a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  weU  as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allowances 
by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  originally  com- 
menced there,  remanding  from  the  eoorts  of 
Westminster,  when  causes  within  those  shires  have 
been  commenced  here  above;  sometimes  in  chan- 
cery, sometimeB  in  the  star-chamber,  by  the  admit- 
tance of  divers  great  learned  men  and  great  judges, 
that  have  been  of  that  council  and  exercised  that 
jurisdiction :  as  at  one  time  Bromley,  Mm-gan,  and 
Brook,  being  the  two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron, 
and  divers  others;  by  the  king's  learned  council, 
which  always  were  called  to  the  penning  of  the 
king's  instructions ;  and  lastly,  by  the  king's  instruc- 
tions themselves,  which  though  they  be  not  always 
extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H.  YIIL 
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when  princeBS  •  Mary  went  down,  that  the  four 
ihiret  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  initnictions, 
either  name,  or  by  that  that  amoonts  to  bo  much. 
.So  aa  it  appears  that  this  asage  or  practice  hath  not 
been  an  otwcnre  enstom  praetiaed  hy  the  multitade, 
which  ia  many  tines  emmeoos,  bat  authorised  by 
the  judgment  and  consent  of  the  state ;  for  as  it  is 
Mrarostosay,  "maximQserrorispopnliumagister;" 
so  it  is  dura  rav  to  say,  **  maximns  erroris  prineeps 
raagister." 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  broufcht  In  qnntiim 
till  16  Elis.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And  for  the  fonrth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerraid  attorney,  and 
Bromley  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of 
England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  living  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Worcester,  and  by  them  reported  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  in  the  star-chamber,  and  upon 
their  report  decreed,  and  the  jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest  badges 
and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  violent  in  de- 
monttntion,  that  these  four  shires  were  nnderstood 
by  the  word  marek$$  ;  the  one  the  denomination  of ' 
that  cooneil,  which  was  ever  in  common  appellatirai , 
termed  nnd  styled  Ms  eomuil  of  the  motcAm,  or  in  ; 
the  mareket,  rather  than  the  eoancU  ofWales,  or  in 
Walea,  and  dencminatio  est  a  dignimn.  If  it  had  been 
intended  of  lordshipa'  marchers,  it  had  been  as  if 
one  should  have  ealled  my  lord  mayor,  my  lord 
mayor  of  the  suburbs.    But  it  was  plainly  intended 
of  the  four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the 
more  worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in  the 
shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not  have 
jurisdiction  where  it  sitteth,  is  a  thing  utterly  impro- 
bable, for  they  should  be  tanqwtm  piteit  in  artdo. 

So  as  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that  tfie 
word  marches  in  that  place  bj  the  natural  sense,  and 
true  intent  of  the  statute,  i*  meant  of  the  four  shires. 

The  effect  of  that,  that  teas  spoken  by  serJeant  Hut- 
ton  and  Serjeant  Harris,  in  oTisver  of  the  formsr 
argument,  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  Jurisdie- 
tion  of  the  marches  in  the  four  shires. 

That,  which  they  both  did  deliver,  was  reduced 
to  three  headi  t 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches  for 
lordships*  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
lordships'  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it  was 
inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  destroyed  in 
nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that  that 
statute  intended  that  word  in  that  signification. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes  be- 
fore 37  Hen.  VIII.  and  divers  book-cases  of  law  in 
print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein  the 
word  Ptarches  of  Wales  was  Dnderslood  of  the  lord- 
Aips*  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas  we 
thow  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they  show 
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theirs  common  and  frequent :  and  whereas  we  show 
it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation,  they  show 
theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  authorities  of  books, 
and  ancient  records. 

They  said  fSsrther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland,  was  not  like,  bat  rathe* 
contrary  j  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  b«t  the  marehss  of  England ;  whereas  Uie 
statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches  of  £ng> 
land,  but  of  the  marches  of  Vales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and 
therefore  that  county  could  not  be  termed  marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  where  the 
statote,  providing  for  a  form  of  trhil  for  treason  com- 
mitted  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof,  doth  use 
that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the  statute  of  27 ; 
whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the  word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this  day, 
which  mn  to  give  power  and  authority  to  ibt  presi- 
dent and  council  there,  t»/Va  prineipeUitat.  tFaUim, 
and  tTt/Va  the  four  counties  by  name,  with  this  clanse 
farther,  "  et  marchtas  Wallia  eisdem  eomitatibns 
adjacent* : "  whereby  they  infer  two  things  strongly, 
the  one  that  the  marches  of  Wales  must  needs  be  a 
distinct  thing  from  the  four  counties  j  the  other  that 
the  word  marches  was  used  for  the  lordships' 
marchers  long  after  both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceeding, 
which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected  counties  ot 
Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  by 
ffnre  whereof  many  had  been  proceeded  with  both  for 
lifSe,  and  otherways,  should  be  called  in  question,  as 
coram  non  Judice,  insomuch  as  they  neither  wera 
part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the 
four  shires;  and  therefore  must  be  eont^ned  by  the 
word  marches,  or  not  at  alL 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the  statato 
of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same  statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  Majesty's  dominion  and  principality  of 
Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender  zeal 
and  afiection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  subjects  of 
Wales;  and  again  at  the  humble  suit  and  petition 
of  his  subjects  of  Wales:  whereby  they  infer  that 
the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend  or  intermeddle 
with  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions  or  subjects 
but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said  they  doubted  not,  but  that 
if  it  Were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and  solieitot 
they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  tha^  which  waa 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  die  liit<: 
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jarisdictioii  of  the  said  council ;  for  they  said,  that 
from  34  of  Hen.  VIII.  until  II  of  queen  Eliz.  the 
court  of  the  mnrches  did  usurp  jurisdiction  upon 
that  county;  being  likewise  adjacent  to  Wales,  as 
the  other  four  are ;  but  that  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the  same  being  ques- 
tioned at  the  suit  of  one  Radforde,  was  referred  to 
the  lord  Dyer,  and  three  other  judges,  who,  by  their 
certificate  at  large  remaining  of  record  in  the  chan- 
cer}*, did  pronounce  the  said  shire  to  be  exempted, 
and  that  in  the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they 
gave  this  reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason, 
they  say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that 
the  wonl  marche*  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

The  reply  of  the  king's  solicitor  to  the  arguments 
of  the  two  Serjeants. 

Having  divided  Ae  substance  of  their  arguments, 
ut  supra,  he  did  pursue  the  same  division  in  his  re- 
ply, observing  nevertheless  both  a  great  redundancy 
and  a  great  defect  in  ttiat  which  was  spoken.  For 
touching  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  great  labour 
bad  been  taken,  which  was  nut  denied :  but  touch- 
ing the  intent  of  the  parliament,  and  the  reasons  to 
demonstrate  the  same,  which  were  the  Hfe  of  the 
question,  little  or  nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And  therefore  as  to  the  lirst  head,  that  the  word 
marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the  lordships' 
marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism  which  is  called 
sciotM^hia,  fighting  with  their  shadows ;  and  that 
the  sound  of  so  many  statutes,  so  many  printed 
book-cases,  so  many  records,  were  ntmina  magna, 
but  they  did  not  press  the  question ;  for  we  grant 
that  the  word  marches  had  significations,  sometimes 
for  the  counties,  sometimes  for  the  lordships' 
marchers,  like  as  Northampton  and  Warwick  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  towns  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick,  and  sometimes  for  the  counties  of  North* 
ampton  and  Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Dale 
and  Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale:  and  therefore  that  ihc  most  part  of 
that  they  had  said,  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  example 
of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was  said,  it 
was  not  eui  idem;  for  we  used  it  to  prove  that  the 
word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to  whole  coun- 
ties ;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly  prove ;  neither 
can  they  deny  it.  But  then  they  pinch  upon  the 
addition,  because  the  English  counties  adjacent 
upon  Scotland  are  called  the  marches  of  England^ 
and  the  English  counties  adjacent  upon  Wales  are 
called  the  marches  of  Wales ;  which  is  but  a  differ- 
ence in  phrase;  for  sometimes  limits  and  borders 
have  their  names  of  the  inwaid  country,  and  some- 
times of  the  outward  country ;  for  the  distinction  of 
exclusivi  and  inclusivi  is  a  distinction  both  in  time 
and  place ;  as  we  see  that  which  we  call  this  day 
fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the 
law-phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called  the 
marches  upon  Wales  or  the  marches  against  Wales, 
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then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain  t  ^d  what  dilig- 
ence between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and  the  bank* 
against  the  sea  P  So  that  he  took  this  to  lie  but  a 
toy  or  caviUation,  for  that  phrases  of  speech  are 

"  ad  placitum,  et  recipiunt  casum." 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is  true ; 
and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships*  marchers  were 
annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of  the  three 
shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no  doubt  this 
imboldened  Wynde  to  make  the  claim  to  Worcester, 
which  he  durst  not  have  thought  on  for  any  of  the 
other  three.  But  it  falls  out  well  that  that,  which 
is  the  weakest  in  probability,  is  strongest  in  pro(^; 
for  there  is  a  ease  ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the 
rest.  But  the  true  reason  is,  (hat  usage  must  over- 
rule propriety  of  speecli ;  and  therefore  if  all  coi»> 
missions,  and  iiutruetions,  and  practices,  have 
coupled  these  four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  wiU 
sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  Fin^ 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  diowed 

one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  recwd,  tine 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordshipc* 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27  ;  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  but 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
after  it  hath  been  rung ;  and  as  indeed  it  is  usnal 
when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name,  which 
is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  boofe-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records,  they 
must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from  that 
hold :  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly  by 
the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alteration  in  the 
thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  shadow ;  and 
if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards,  then  it  was  nei- 
ther legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar,  but  it  was  only 
by  abuse,  and  by  a  trope  or  catachresxs. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  miut  be  in  coe 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of  ^ 
lordships*  marchers  made  part  of  Wale^  or  of  the 
lordships*  maicheis  anneud  to  the  foar  shixe*  of 
England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself:  for  the  first  clause  of  the  stataie 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principally  and  dominion  of 
Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein  the 
four  new-erected  counties,  which  were  formerly 
lordships'  marchen,  and  whatsoever  else  was  lord- 
ships' marchers  annexed  to  the  atKient  counties  of 
WaJes,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of  necessity  aQ 
that  territory  or  border  must  be  Wales :  then  foUow- 
eth  the  clause  immediately,  whereupon  we  now  dit 
fer,  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  pre- 
sident and  council  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  marches  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  parliament 
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could  not  fSwget  so  soon  what  they  had  said  in  the 
claase  next  belnre :  and  therefore  by  the  marches 
they  meant  somewhat  else  besides  that  which  was 
Wales.  TbeD  if  they  fly  to  the  second  signifieationt 
and  say  tlwt  it  was  meant  by  the  lordahips*  maichers 
annexed  to  the  fbar  English  shires ;  that  device  is 
nerely  nuper  note  onUio,  a  mere  GctioD  and  uvention 
of  wit)  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice  ;  for  if  that  were  so,  the  jorisdiction  of  the 
council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires,  and  in 
part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced  against  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  foar  shires,  it  ought  to  have 
been  laid  or  showed  that  they  dwelt  within  the  an- 
cient lordships'  marchers,  whereof  there  is  no  sha- 
dow thiit  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars.  And 
for  the  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he  said  it 
was  necessary  that  the  word  marchet  should  be 
added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this  reason,  that 
the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the  trial  of 
treasons  which  should  be  committed  after  the  sta- 
tute, bat  did  also  look  back  to  treasons  coBuutted 
befiwe :  and  therefore  this  statute  being  made  but  five 
yean  after  the  statole  of  27,  that  extinguished  the 
ktddiips*  marehers,  and  Icxriting  back,  aa  was  said, 
was  fit  to  be  penned  with  words  that  might  include  the 
preterperfect  tense,  as  well  as  the  present  tense  i  for 
if  it  had  rested  only  upoa  the  word  Wales,  then  a  trea- 
son committed  before  the  lordship's  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales,  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which  was, 
that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute,  could 
not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because  of  the 
words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled,  namely,  in 
Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  where  the 
king's  writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  sUtnte  of  34  itself,  where- 
in the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships'  msrchers ) 
if  they  be  diligently  marked^  it  is  merely  sophistry 
to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them  do  apeak  by  way 
ct  recital  of  the  time  past  before  the  statnte  of  37, 
as  the  Tords  themselves  being  read  over  will  show 
without  any  other  enforcement ;  so  that  this  is  still 
to  use  the  almanack  of  the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  which 
seemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show  for  the 
cootinuaDce  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or  abused 
■ense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this  form  of  pen- 
ning those  commissions  had  been  begun  since  the 
statnte  of  27.  But  we  show  forth  the  commission 
in  17  H.  VIII.  when  the  princess  Mary  went  down, 
running  in  the  same  manner  verbatim,  and  in  that 
time  it  was  proper,  and  could  not  other«-ise  be.  So 
that  it  appeareth  Uiat  it  was  but  merely  a  foe  simile, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  case  was  altered,  yet 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  pursued  the  former  prece- 
dent ;  hurt  it  did  non^  for  the  word  marelu$  is  there 
superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  aaid,  thiU  the  words  in  those 
commissions  were  efiectnal,  because  else  die  prch 
ceeding  in  the  fbur  new^erected  shires  of  Wales 
shonld  be  eora»  nam  judice,  that  objection  carrieth 
no  eolmir  at  all  [  ftw  it  is  plain,  they  have  authority 
by  the  word  jariucipedity  of  IFatet,  without  adding  | 


the  word  marc/ies;  and  that  is  proved  by  a  number 
of  places  in  the  statute  of  34,  where  if  the  word 
IValet  should  not  comprehend  those  shirest  they 
should  be  excluded  in  efiect  of  the  whole  benefit  of 
that  statute  i  for  the  word  marehen  is  never  added  in 
any  of  these  places. 

To  the  third  head,  touching  the  true  Intent  of  the 
statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof  was  in 
that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  qnestion,  for  all 
the  rest  was  bnt  t»  Ultra  et  in  eorties. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our  proof, 
that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed  over  in 
silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for  they  had 
said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of  the  erections  of 
the  court,  whereupon  the  parliament  built ;  nothing 
to  the  diversity  of  penning,  which  was  observed  in 
the  statute  of  34,  leaving  out  the  word  marches,  and 
resting  upon  the  word  fVales  alone  {  nothing  to  the 
resiance,  nothing  to  the  denomination,  nothing  to  the 
continual  practice  before  the  statute  and  after,  no- 
thing to  the  king's  instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title  and 
preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for  Wales,  and 
for  the  weal  and  government  of  Wales,  and  at  the 
petition  of  the  subjects  of  Wales,  it  was  little  to  the 
purpose ;  for  no  man  will  affirm  on  our  part  the 
four  English  shires  were  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  (hat  council,  either  first  by  the  king,  or  after 
by  the  parliament,  for  their  own  sakes,  being  in 
parts  no  farther  remote  ;  but  it  was  for  congniity's 
sake,  and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commix- 
ture was  requisite  :  and  "  turpis  est  pars,  quse  non 
congruit  cum  toto."  And  therefore  there  was  no 
reason,  that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their 
petition,  considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inlen- 
iime,  but  came  ex  emsequenti. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  parliament,  it  seems  they  do  volun- 
tarily mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer ;  for  we  do 
not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  parliament  where 
it  is  dear,  but  to  expound  an  act  of  parliament; 
where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore  contngionmea 
inierpr»UUio,  whether  it  be  of  statute  or  Scripture, 
or  author  whatsoever,  is  of  greatest  credit :  for  to 
come  now,  above  sixty  years  after,  by  sobtilty  of  wit 
to  expound  a  statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  imme- 
diately succeeding  did  conceive  it,  is  exposilio  eon- 
tentiosa,  and  not  naturalts.  And  whereas  they 
extenuate  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor, 
it  is  not  80  easy  to  do ;  for  first  they  were  famous 
men,  and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the 
shires;  secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight,  as  a  decree 
of  the  council  was  grounded  upon  it ;  and  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  thiU  they  had  conferred  with 
the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  dooflen  use 
in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First  that  the  certificate  in  the  whole 
body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  fonr  of  the  last  lines, 
doth  rely  wholly  npim  that  reason,  because  it  was  a 
county  Palatine ;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  stood  not 
with  any  great  sense  or  proportion,  that  that  place 
which  was  privileged  and  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  coorti  of  Weitminsler,  should  be 
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meant  by  the  parliament  to  be  subjected  to  the 
jnrisdietion  of  that  comiciL 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasona,  which  we 
do  much  insist  apm  for  the  four  shtrei^  hold  not 
for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject  of  Wales 
be  not  forced  to  sac  at  Westminster,  but  have  his 
jnstice  near  hand;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire, 
because  there  is  both  a  justice  for  common  law  and 
a  chancery  ;  we  say  it  is  convenient  for  the  prince, 
if  it  please  the  king  to  send  him  down,  to  have 
some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well  as  for  the  peace ;  so 
may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as  earl  of  Chester.  And 
therefore  those  grave  men  had  great  reason  to  con- 
ceive that  the  parliament  did  not  intend  to  include 
Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words  in 
the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no  part 
of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they  must  sop- 
ply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges  could  not  have 
discerned  of  it ;  tm  they  were  not  to  try  the  foet, 
but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and  that  they  did  npcm 
those  reasons,  which  were  special  to  Cheshire,  and 
have  no  affinity  with  the  four  shires. 

And  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  certifi- 
cate makes  against  them ;  for  as  "  exceptio  firmat 
legem  in  casibus  non  exceptis,"  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Etiz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstow-bridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Glocester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  apon  Gloces- 
tershire ;  in  which  statute  there  is  a  clause,  that  if 
the  jostiees  of  peace  do  not  their  duty  in  levying  of 
the  money,  they  shall  forfeit  five  pounds  to  be  re- 
covered by  inftmnation  before  the  council  of  the 
marches;  whereby  he  inferred  that  the  parliament 
would  never  have  assigned  the  suit  to  that  court, 
but  that  it  conceived  Gloeestershire  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  thereof.  And  therefore  he  concluded 
that  here  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  by  parlia- 
ment that  the  shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  lati  argument  of  the  king's  toiicUor 
in  the  ewe  of  the  marches  in  reply  to  serjeant 
Ham'jf. 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  1 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.  and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  mareheg  t  but  now  finding 
that  *■  Utera  mortua  non  prodest,"  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent;  I  am 
determined  therefore  to  reply  to  them  in  their  own 
order,  **ut  manifntum  sit,"  as  he  aaith,  "  me  nihil 
aut  subterfugere  voluisse  retieendo,  aut  obscurare 
dicettdo." 

All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  con- 
sisteth  upon  three  proofii. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  uae  of  the  word 
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marehet  in  their  sense  long  after  both  atatntes;  both 
that  of  27t  which  extii^ished  the  Iwdahipa'  march- 
ers, and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  qneation  ans^h. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  tlut 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  whidi  we 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  expontion  of  the  atatnte. 

For  the  first  of  these,  ewcemlng  the  intentuo, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  groonded 
upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordinances 
made  by  the  king  two  years  before,  namely,  32 ;  in 
which  ordinances  there  is  the  very  clause  where- 
upon we  dispute,  namely,  That  there  should  be  and 
remain  in  the  dominion  and  principality  of  Wales  a 
president  and  a  council :  in  which  clause  neverthe- 
less the  word  marehee  is  left  out,  whereby  th^  col- 
lect that  it  came  into  the  statute  of  34,  but  as  a 
slip,  without  any  farther  reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  wa^  that  the  miacbief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was. 
that  Wales  waa  not  governed  according  to  sindlinide 
or  confonni^  with  the  laws  of  Eng^nd.  And 
therefore,  that  it  waa  a  eroas  and  perverse  eonstnie- 
ti<m,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw  Wales  to 
the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that  it  ahoold 
abridge  die  ancient  subjects  of  England  of  their  own 
laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  import- 
ance, it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  meant  to 
include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it  in 
a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noclanier,  but  would 
have  named  the  shires  to  be  comprehended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  thinl 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are  re- 
membered and  named  in  several  places  of  the  sta- 
tute, three  in  number ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  like 
that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  principal 
l^ace,  if  they  had  been  meanL 

The  fifth  and  last  waa,  that  there  ia  no  danse  of 
attendance,  that  the  sheriff^  of  the  four  shires  shonlri 
attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ;  wherein 
there  was  ur^ed  the  example  of  the  acts  of  parita- 
ment,  which  erected  courts;  as  the  court  of  sufj- 
mentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of  survey ; 
in  all  which  there  arc  clanses  of  attendance ;  where- 
upon they  inferred  that  evermore,  where  a  statnle 
gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it  strengtheneth  it  with  a 
clause  of  attendance;  and  therefore  no  such  claose 
being  in  this  statute,  it  is  like  there  was  no  juris- 
diction meant.  Nay,  farther,  they  noted,  that  in 
this  very  statute  for  the  justices  of  Wales,  there  it 
a  clause  of  attendance  from  the  sheriffii  of  Wales. 

In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  Tery  well, 
in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's  buainess 
and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for  ut  evidence 
and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time  to  search ;  for 
certainly  iu>thing  can  make  more  for  na  than  Uiese 
ordinances,  which  they  produeei  for  die  diveiaity  ef 
penning  of  that  clause  in  the  ordinances,  where  the 
word  marchee  is  omitted,  and  that  clause  in  the 
statute  where  the  word  merehet  is  added,  ia  a  clear 
and  perfect  direction  what  was  meant  by  that  word. 
The  ordinances  were  made  by  force  and  in  parsnance 
of  authority  given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  3? ; 
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to  what  did  the  itatate  extend  P  Only  to  Wales. 
And  therefore  the  word  mareket  in  the  ordinances  is 
leh  ont ;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  bat  the  commixed  goremment,  and  therefore 
the  word  wtarches  waa  put  in.  Tfaey  might  have  re- 
membered that  we  built  an  argument  upon  the 
difference  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34  itself  in 
the  seTeral  clauses  of  the  same  ;  for  that  in  all  other 
clauses,  which  Cfmcem  only  Wale*,  the  word  marche9 
is  ever  omitted ;  and  in  that  clause  alone  that  con- 
cenietfa  the  jorisdietioii  of  the  president  and  council, 
it  ia  inserted.  And  this  oar  aignment  is  notably 
ISattified  by  that  fliejr  now  show  of  the  ordinances, 
iriwre  in  the  very  aelf-same  clause  touching  the 
president  and  conneil,  because  the  king  had  no  an< 
ttaori^  to  meddle  but  with  Wales,  the  word  marektt 
is  omitted.  So  that  it  is  most  plain  that  this  word 
emnea  not  in  by  chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment 
and  purpose,  as  an  effectual  word  ;  for,  as  it  was  for- 
merly said,  "  opposita  juxta  se  poeita  magis  elnces- 
ennt;*'  and  therefore  I  may  likewise  urge  another 
place  in  the  statute  which  is  left  ont  in  the  ordinance ; 
for  I  find  there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley, 
which  is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships'  marcher,  but 
to  lie  within  the  coonty  of  Worcester  i  yet  because 
it  was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annezed  onto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships'  marchers,  but  that  it  inter- 
meddles with  Woreestenhire.  Next,  do  yon  find  any 
awh  elane  in  the  wdinance  ttf  32  P  No.  Why  F 
Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales.  So  that 
in  my  c^initm  nothing  coaM  enforce  aqx  exposition 
better  than  Uie  edlating  of  the  ordinance  of  33  with 
the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course,  that  I 
see  often  taken  in  this  cause,  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  Psalm,  "  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow so  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken,  they 
start  aside  to  things  not  in  qnestitm.  For  now  they 
speak,  as  if  we  went  about  to  make  the  four  shires 
Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
of  England,  or  their  being  accounted  amongst  the 
ancient  counties  of  England :  doth  any  man  say  that 
those  shires  are  not  within  the  circuits  of  England, 
bat  subject  to  the  justices  of  Wales  P  or  that  they 
should  send  bnt  one  knight  to  the  parliament  as  the 
shires  of  Wales  do  P  or  that  they  may  not  sne  at 
Westminster,  in  chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the 
like  P  No  man  affirms  any  such  things  ,*  we  take 
nothing  from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of 
sammaty  justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  Nova  doeirina  to  make  such  an  oppo- 
sition between  law  and  equity,  and  Iwtween  formal 
justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there  is  no  law 
under  heaven  which  ia  not  supplied  with  equity; 
for  "  summum  jus,  summa  injuria,"  or  as  soDie  have 
it,  "  stmima  lex,  «umma  crux."  And  therefore  all 
nations  have  equity;  but  some  have  law  and  equity 
mixed  in  the  same  court,  which  is  the  worse;  and 
some  have  it  dialinguished  in  several  courts,  which  is 
the  better.  Look  into  any  counties  Palatine,  which 
are  small  models  of  the  great  government  of  kingdoms, 
and  you  shall  never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 
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Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do  re- 
quire courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem  them  to 
be  privileges  and  graces  ;  and  in  this  cause  only  Uiey 
are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and  loss  of  birthright 
The  universities  have  a  court  of  summary  justice, 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  scholars  ctnnplain  their 
birthright  was  taken  from  them.  The  stannaries 
have  them,  and  you  have  lately  affirmed  the  juris- 
diction ;  and  yet  you  have  taken  away  no  man's 
birthright.  The  court  at  York,  whosoever  looks 
mto  it,  was  erected  at  the  petition  of  the  people,  and 
yet  the  people  did  not  mean  to  cast  mway  their 
birtluight.  .  The  court  of  wards  is  mixed  with  dis- 
cretion and  eqni^  t  u>d  jret  I  nerer  heard  that  in- 
fants and  innocents  were  deprived  of  their  birthright 
London,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a 
court  of  equity,  and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and 
favour ;  how  then  cometh  this  case  to  be  singular  ? 
And  therefore  these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits  pro- 
ceeding of  error  or  worse ;  and  it  makes  me  think 
that  a  few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires 
of  the  country,  and  that  this  court  is  deured  by 
the  greater  nomber,  thoagh  not  by  the  greater 
stomachs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  no  new  thing  to*  carry  great  matters  in 
general  words  without  other  particular  expressing. 
Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  36  H.  VIII.  which 
hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general  words  of 
estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  ^  the  statnte  of 
16  R.  II.  of  ^mmtuitre,  and  see  what  great  matters 
are  thought  to  be  carried  under  die  word  o/rfrt.  And 
therefore  it  b  an  ignorant  assertiw  to  say  that  the 
statute  would  have  named  the  shires^  if  it  had 
meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass  it 
over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain  a  new 
matter,  bnt  referreth  to  usage :  and  though  the 
statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks  plainly 
and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
utterance  or  expresBing.  **  Quid  Tcrba  audiam,  cum 
facta  videam  P  " 

And  thirdly,  this  ailment  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them:  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  because  they  were 
not  included  1^  name  i  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as  is 
usual  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our  in- 
flerence  hath  for  greater  reason  then  theirs,  because 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they  were 
known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction :  and  therefore 
that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed,  which 
should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which  should 
continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason.  It  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three  places 
where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  custom  of  gavelkind  ;  the  second  for 
the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  assurance  which 
were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance  and  freehold  :  the 
third  for  the  restraining  of  certain  franchises  to  that 
state  they  were  in  by  a  former  statute.  In  these 
three  places  the  words  of  the  statute  are.  The  lord^ 
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ahips*  marchers  annexed  unto  the  couotiei  of  Here- 
ford, Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships*  marchers,  what  needeth 
this  long  circiimlocQtionP  It  had  been  easier  to  have 
said,  within  the  mareke*.  But  because  it  was  con- 
ceived that  the  word  marehea  voald  have  compre- 
hended the  whole  cotmties,  and  the  atatnte  meant 
but  of  the  lordships*  nurchers  annexed ;  therefore 
they  were  enforced  to  nse  that  periphrasis  or  length 
of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason,  I  give  two  several 
answers :  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance  is 
supplied  by  the  word  incidents;  for  the  clause  of 
establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word,  "  with  all 
incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  bath  beeii  used : " 
for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  justice  or  jurisdic- 
tion. The  other,  because  it  is  a  court,  that  standeth 
not  by  the  act  of  parliament  alone,  bat  by  the  king's 
instructions,  whereto  the  act  refers.  Now  no  man 
will  doubt  but  the  king  may  supply  the  clause  of 
attendance  ;  for  if  the  king  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  he  may  command  what  sheriff 
he  will  to  attend  it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain 
diversity  between  this  case  and  the  eases  they  vouch 
of  the  court  of  wards,  survey  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  conrts  erected  de  nmo  by  parliament,  and 
had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or  in- 
stnctionsi  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the 
whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authority 
both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be  described 
and  expressed  by  parliament.  So  was  it  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the  statute  of  34 
mentioned,  because  there  are  many  ordinances  de 
novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  erection, 
and  not  a  confirmation  of  them. 

Thus  have  I,  in  confbtation  of  their  reasons, 
gready,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were  with  new  matter)  for  most  of  that  they  have 
Mid  made  for  as.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear  yoor 
jndgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections  t  «o  I  most 
fiirther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for  those  things 
which  we  have  said,  whereanto  they  have  oflferedno 
tnannerof  answer;  for  unto  all  oar  proofo  which  we 
made  teaching  the  intent  of  the  statute,  which  they 
grant  to  be  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  question,  they 
said  nothing:  as  not  a  word  to  this;  That  other- 
wise the  word  marches  in  the  statute  should  be  idle 
or  superfluous :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  sta- 
tute doth  always  omit  the  word  marches  in  things 
that  concern  only  Wales :  not  a  word  to  this  ;  That 
the  statute  did  not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify, 
and  therefore  if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are 
in  still :  not  a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed 
government,  as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  parliament  meant  the  prince  should 
have  no  jurisdietinn  civil  in  that  place,  where  he  kept 
his  house.  To  all  these  things,  which  we  esteem  the 
weightiest,  there  is  aitum  nieMium,  after  the  manner 
of  children  that  skip  over  where  they  cannot  spell. 
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Now  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  Word;  first,  1 
will  examine  the  proofs  they  have  brought  that  the 
word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statute  27  and 
34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained,  if  ther 
should  prove  so  much  :  and  lastly,  I  will  briefly  state 
our  own  proofe,  touching  the  use  of  the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  nse  of  the  wchxI  marehet  after  the  statote 
of  37(  bat  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old  wont, 
which  soon  aDer  vanished,  they  will  now  ring  as  a 
peal  of  statatea  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  peal,  I  an 
sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a  peal  of  shot;  for 
it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike :  for  of  all  the  cata- 
logue of  statutes  I  find  scarcely  one,  save  those  thai 
were  answered  in  my  former  argument ;  but  we  may 
with  as  good  reason  affirm  in  every  of  them  the 
word  marches  to  be  meant  of  the  counties'  marches, 
as  they  can  of  the  lordships*  marchers :  for  to  begin 
upwards ; 

The  statute  39  Klin,  for  the  repair  of  Wilton- 
bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for  the 
counties  i  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Herefordshire, 
and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  reparation 
upon  Herefordshire  by  eompnls(Nry  means,  and  per- 
mitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales,  and  the 
marches ;  who  doubts,  bat  this  meant  of  the  other 
three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  nse  of  the 
bridge  than  the  remote  counties  of  Wales  ? 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.  concerning  perjury,  it  hath 
a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
council  of  the  marches  for  punishing  of  perjury ; 
who  can  doubt  but  that  here  marches  is  meant  of 
the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries  cmnmitted  in 
them  have  been  punished  in  diat  court  as  well  as  in 
Wales? 

For  2  Ed.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage-portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties? 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  enpt  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  oat  of  the  lordshiiV 
marchers,  no  doabt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  32  H.  VIII.  which  ordains 
that  the  benefit  of  (hat  statate  for  distress  to  be  had 
hj  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any  lordship  in 
Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same  where  mises  are 
paid,  because  that  imports  a  general  release;  what 
absurdity  is  there,  if  there  the  marches  be  meant 
for  the  whole  shires  P  for  if  any  such  custom  had 
spread  so  far,  the  reason  of  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  Till,  and  4  Ed.  IV. 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  cuslos  rotule- 
rum,  there  the  word  marches  must  needs  be  taken 
for  limits,  according  to  the  etymolt^  and  deriva- 
tion :  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales,  but  are  thus, 
"  within  England  and  Wales,  and  other  the  king's 
dominions,  marches  and  territories,"  that  is,  limit» 
and  territories  I  so  as  I  see  no  reason,  but  I  may 
truly  maintain  my  former  assertion,  that  after  the 
lordships'  marchers  were  extinct  the  statute  of 
27,  the  name  also  of  marches  was  discontinoed,  and 
rarely  if  ever  used  in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  ased  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little;  for 
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firat  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  "  nomen  est  rei  nomea ; " 
so  it  remains  but  abiuivi,  as  if  one  shoald  call 
Guletta,  Carthage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage : 
aod  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses,  and 
that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so  orerweigh 
them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance  is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  confiision  of  tongaes  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  themaelres  what 
they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the  word  marches ; 
for  one  while  th^  say  it  is  meant  for  the  Icvdships* 
inarehen  gentralfy,  another  while  they  say  that  it 
is  meant  for  the  inward  marches  on  fFaUs  aide 
onfyt  and  now  at  last  they  are  driven  to  a  poor 
shif^  that  there  should  lie  left  some  little  lordthip 
marcher  in  the  dark,  as  casus  omissus,  not  annexed 
at  all  to  any  county ;  but  if  they  would  have  the 
statute  satisfied  upon  that  only,  I  say  no  tnore  to 
them,  but  "  aquila  non  capit  mnscas." 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  yon  the  state 
of  our  proofs  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove  it 
by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march  is  the 
Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marehio  is  comes  limita- 
»eust  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden  and  others. 

Next  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  fbr  counties,  the  example  of  the 
inarches  of  Scotland :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
'Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  eoasin, 
it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate ;  there- 
fore we  have  showed  yon  a  cousin,  or  rather  a 
brother,  here  within  oar  own  island,  of  the  like  use 
of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great'  matter  was 
made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never  called 
the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England 
against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland:  it  was  first  an- 
swered that  that  made  no  difference;  because  some 
times  the  marches  take  their  name  of  the  inward 
country,  and  sometimes  of  the  oat.country ;  so  that 
it  is  but  inc/u«ir^  and  exclusivir  as  for  example, 
diat  which  we  call  in  vulgar  speech  this  day  fort- 
tight,  excluding  the  day,  that  the  law  calls  futWena, 
including  the  day  t  and  so  likewise,  who  will  make 
a  difierenee  between  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the 
banks  against  the  sea,  or  upon  the  sea  ?  But  now 
to  remove  all  semple,  we  show  them  Litdeton  in 
his  chapter  **Ot  grand  seijeanty,"  where  he  saith, 
there  is  a  tennre  hy  comage  in  the  martikes  of  Scot- 
land: and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute,  of 
25  Ed.  III.  "Of  labourers,"  where  they  are  also 
called  the  "  marches  of  Scotland." 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited  to 
the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed  within 
the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships*  marchers, 
and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in  the 
duchy  from  H.  IV.  downwards,  where  the  indorse- 
ment 18  "in  marchiis  Walliie,"  and  the  contents  are 
possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glocestershire, 
(for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire  the  duchy 
hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas  they  would  pnt  it  off 
with  a  "cuiqne  in  sua  arte  eredendum,"  they  would 


believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter  of  accounts:  we 
do  not  allege  them  as  auditors,  but  as  those  that 
speak  English  to  prove  tlie  common  use  of  the  word, 
"loquendum  ut  vnlgas." 

We  show  likewise  an  ancient  record  of  a  patent 
to  Herbert  in  15  G.  IV.  where  Kilpeck  is  laid  to  be 
in  "  com.  Hereford  in  marchiis  WalliA ; "  and  lastly, 
we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E.  III.  where  pro- 
vision is  made,  that  men  shall  labour  in  the  summer 
where  they  dwell  in  the  winter  i  and  ftere  is  an 
exception  of  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Lancashire,  &c.  and  of  the  marches  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  t  where  it  is  most  plain,  that  the 
marches  of  Wales  are  meant  for  counties,  becanse 
they  are  coupled  both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire, 
which  are  connties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land, which  are  Ukewise  counties;  and  as  it  is  in- 
formed, the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
pot  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word  marches 
sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage  speaks  for 
us ;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  required 
of  us  to  show  so  frequent  an  use  of  the  word  marches 
of  ancient  time  in  oar  sense,  as  they  showed  in 
theirs^  becanse  there  was  not  the  like  occasion :  for 
when  a  I(»dship  marcher  was  mentioned  it  was  of 
necessity  to  lay  it  in  the  atarcAw,  becanse  they  were 
out  of  lUl  counties;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in 
any  of  these  counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the 
marches ;  so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the 
word  marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  com- 
pendious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.  and  in 
the  indorsement  of  accounts;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of  com- 
plaint ;  OT  ex  abundanti,  as  in  the  record  of  Kilpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  prools  which 
we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession,  wherein 
they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Elii.  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  wu  in  until  1 1  Elix.  and 

then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Cholmley  vice-president  in  1 1  Elis.  at  which 
time  the  shires  were  first  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions by  name,  and  in  these  words,  "  annexed 
by  our  commission : "  whereupon  they  would  infer 
that  they  were  not  brought  in  the  statute,  but  only 
came  in  by  instructions,  and  do  imagine  that  when 
Cheshire  went  out  Ihey  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say,  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute  was  but  an  usur- 
pation and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful  and 
settled  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  compared  to  that, 
which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits,  who 
end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  where 
it  is  said,    cmsuetudo  non  prnjudicat  veritati." 

There  was  moved  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
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the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as  an 
extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the  proofs  of 
the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show  forth  no 
iDBtmctiona  from  17  H.  Till,  to  I.Maria, 

To  these  pointi  I  will  gire  aniwer,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  with  ntia&ction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  tbem  the  right  way, 
if  they  can  follow  it ;  for  Bristol  was  not  exempt  hy 
any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  oat  of  the  instruc- 
tions upon  supplication  made  to  the  queen. 

For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  that  council,  considering  it  was  not  subject 
to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in  regard  it  was 
a  county  Palatine.  And  whereas  they  said,  that  so 
was  Flintshire  too,  it  matcheth  not,  because  Flint- 
shire is  named  in  the  statute  for  one  of  the  twelve 
shires  of  Wnles. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  diSerences  be- 
tween Cheshire  and  these  other  shires  :  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Cheshire 
the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  earl  of  Chester  i 
to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheabiie  went 
ont  tecundo  fiunUne,  with  the  gw>d-will  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  sought  to  be  evicted  adverso  JUimine, 
cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion  of  four 
judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so  we  have  the 
opinions  of  two  great  learned  men,  Gerrard  and 
Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Worcester;  whose 
opinions,  considering  it  was  bat  matter  of  opinion, 
and  came  not  judicially  in  question,  are  not  inferior 
to  any  two  of  the  other ;  but  we  say  that  there  is  no 
opposition  or  repugnancy  between  them,  but  both 
may  stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instmetiiHU,  the  words  may  well 
stand,  "  that  those  shires  ere  annned  1^  commis* 
lion for  the  king's  eommisnon  or  instmetions,  fbr 
those  words  are  eommonly  confonnded,  most  co- 
opnate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  cannot  be  an- 
nexed. Bat  for  that  conceit  that  they  should  emae 
in  but  in  II,  when  Cheshire  went  out,  no  man  that 
is  in  his  wits  can  he  of  that  opinion,  if  he  mark  it : 
for  we  see  that  the  town  of  Glocester,  &c.  is  named 
in  the  instructions  of  1  Mar.  and  no  man,  I  am  sure, 
will  think  that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and 
Olocestershire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  but  jurisdictionem 
preeariam,  the  precedents  show  plainly  the  contra- 
ry !  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did  fine  and 
imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon  petitions ; 
and  besides,  they  must  remember  that  many  of  our 
precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth,  were  not  of 
suits  originally  commenced  there,  but  of  suits  re- 
manded from  hence  out  of  the  king's  courts  as  to 
their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mallen's  case,  the  rale  is  plain  and 
sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  c<mtrary,  usage 


cannot  control  law;  which  doth  not  at  all  infringe 
the  rule  of  "  optima  legum  interpres  consuetodo;" 
for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it  cannot  over- 
rule law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  coold  show  yon  many  cases, 
where  statutes  have  been  expounded  directly  against 
their  express  letter  to  uphold  precedents  and  ossgr, 
as  a  and  3  PhiL  et  Mar.  upon  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, that  ordained  that  the  judges  coram  quiiui 
farmatum  erit  appelium  shall  inquire  of  the  damages, 
and  yet  the  lawmledthat  itshall  be  inquired  befcM« 
the  judges  of  Nisi  priuR.  And  the  great  reverence 
given  to  precedents  appeareth  in  39  H.  VI.  3  E.  lY. 
and  a  number  of  other  books ;  and  the  difierence  it 
exceedingly  well  taken  in  Slade's  case.  Coke's  Re- 
ports, 4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
judge :  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the  book, 
that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage  haih 
gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties  woald 
have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  ^ieio  would 
have  discerned  Of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  we  have 
ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than  sit  at 
this  table,  that  have  exercised  jarisdietimi  over  die 
shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain  in- 
structions, I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the  want 
of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the  ease 
little.  For  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we  have 
three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these  shires 
extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly,  bat  by 
reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall  hear  and 
determine,  &c.  within  any  the  placet  or  cova/tef 
within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and  we  have  one 
of  the  commissions,  wherein  they  were  named;  ta 
as  upon  the  matter  they  are  named.  And  of  this 
form  are  the  ancient  instructions  before  the  statute 
17  H.  YIII.  when  the  princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  fbrm  of  instmetions  go  fotfher,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  ttrnquam  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  dnchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.  as  within  any  of  the  coonties  ot  any 
of  their  commissions;  which  clearly  admits  the 
counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are  the 
instructions  1  Mariv,  and  so  long  until  1 1  Eliz. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continaed 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by  name. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  instractioDs 
which  are  wanting,  are  according  to  one  of  these 
three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take  even  your 
choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to  prove  that  the 
practice  there  was  ever  authorized  by  the  instructieos 
here.  And  so  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  pray  report  | 
to  be  made  to  his  Majes^,  that  the  president  and 
the  council  hath  jurisdictimi,  ac«nrding  to  his  in- 
stmetions, over  the  four  shires,  by  the  tme  coastrur- 
tion  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII. 
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Whereas  it  is  an  usual  practice,  to  the  undoing 
and  overthrowing  many  young  gentlemen  and  others, 
that  when  men  are  in  necessity,  and  desire  to  borrow 
money,  they  are  answered,  that  money  cannot  be  had, 
bat  that  they  may  have  commodities  sold  unto  them 
npon  credit,  whereof  they  may  make  money  as  they 
can  :  in  which  course  it  ever  comes  to  pass,  not  only 
that  such  commodities  are  bought  at  extreme  high 
rates,  and  sold  again  far  under  foot  to  a  double  loss; 
bat  also  that  the  party  which  is  to  borrow  is  wrapt 
in  bonds  and  emmter-bonds ;  so  that  upon  a  little 
money  which  he  reecivelh,  be  is  salgect  to  penalties 
and  suits  of  great  value. 

Be  it  'therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  parliament,  that  if  any  nan,  after  forty  days 
from  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament  to 
be  accounted,  shall  sell  in  gross  sale  any  quantity  of 
wares  or  cMnmodities  onto  snch  a  one  as  is  no  re- 


tailer, chapman,  or  known  broker  of  the  same 
commodities,  and  knowing  that  it  is  bought  to  be 
sold  again,  to  help  and  furnish  any  person,  that  trad* 
eth  not  in  the  same  commodity,  with  money,  he  shall 
be  without  all  remedy  by  law,  or  custom,  or  decree, 
or  otherwise,  to  recover  or  demand  any  satisfection 
for  the  said  wares  or  commodities,  what  assurance 
soever  he  shall  have  by  bond,  surety,  pawn,  or  pro- 
mise of  the  party,  or  any  other  in  his  behalt  And  that 
all  bonds  and  assnrances  whatsoever,  made  for  that 
purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  utterly  void. 

And  be  it  fmiher  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  every  person,  which  shall  after  the  time 
afbresaid  be  nsed  ot  employed  as  a  broker,  mean,  or 
procurer,  for  the  taking  up  of  such  commodities, 
shall  forifeit  for  every  such  <^fence  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  the  same  to  be,  &c.  and  shall  be 
farther  punished  six  months  impris<Himent,  with* 
out  bail  or  mainprise,  and     the  ^ory. 


A  PREPARATION 

TOWARD 

THE  UNION  OF  THE  LAWS 


OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


YoDR  Majesty's  desire  of  proceeding  towards  the 
union  of  this  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  under 
one  law,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  to  make  any  opi- 
nion of  so  great  a  cause,  very  agreeable  to  policy 
and  justice.  To  policy,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
assurances,  as  hnmui  events  can  be  assured,  that 
there  will  be  never  any  relapse  in  any  future  ages  to 
a  separntim.  To  justice,  because  "dulcis  tractuspari 
jogo  it  is  rearanable  that  communication  of  privi- 
lege draw  on  commnnication  of  discipline  and  ri^e. 
This  work  being  of  greatness  and  difficulty,  needeth 
not  to  embrace  any  greater  compass  of  designment, 
than  is  necessary  to  your  Majesty's  main  end  and 
intention.  I  consider  therefore  that  it  is  a  true  and 
received  division  of  law  into  ju»  publicum  and  pri- 
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mtum,  the  one  being  the  sinews  of  property,  and 
the  other  of  government ;  for  that  which  coneemetb 
private  interest  of  meum  and  luum,  in  my  simple 
opinion,  it  is  not  at  this  time  to  be  meddled  with  i 
men  love  to  hold  their  own  as  they  have  held,  and 
the  difference  of  this  law  carrieth  no  mark  of  separa- 
tion ;  for  we  see  in  any  one  kingdom,  which  is  most 
at  unity  in  itself  there  is  diversity  of  customs  for  the 
guiding  of  property  and  private  rights  t  "  in  veste 
rietas  si^  scissnra  non  sit"  All  the  labour  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  other  part;  though  perhaps  not  in  all 
the  other  part;  for,  it  may  be,  your  Majesty  in  yout 
high  wisdom,  will  discern  that  even  in  that  part  there 
will  not  be  requisite  a  conformity  in  all  points.  And 
although  such  conformity  were  to  be  wished,  yet 
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perchance  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  in  many  points 
to  pH88  them  for  the  present  by  assent  of  parlia- 
ment. But  because  we  that  serve  your  Majesly  in 
the  service  of  our  skill  and  profession,  cannot  judge 
what  your  Majesty,  upon  reason  of  state,  will  leave 
and  take ;  therefore  it  is  fit  for  us  to  give,  as  near  as 
we  can,  n  general  information :  wherein  I,  for  my 
part,  think  good  to  hold  myself  to  one  of  the  paral- 
lels, I  mean  that  of  the  English  laws.  For  although 
I  have  read,  and  read  with  delight,  the  Scottish 
statutes,  and  some  other  collection  of  their  laws; 
with  delight,  I  say,  partly  to  see  their  brevi^  and 
propriety  of  speech,  and  partly  to  see  them  come  so 
near  to  our  laws ;  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  put  my 
sickle  in  another's  harvest^  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
lawyers  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  the  rather,  because 
I  imagine  with  myself  that  if  a  Scoltish  lawyer 
should  undertake,  by  reading  of  the  English  statutes, 
or  other  our  bo(Ac  of  law,  to  set  down  positively  in 
articles  what  the  law  of  England  were,  he  might 
oftentimes  err :  and  the  like  errors,  I  make  account, 
I  might  incur  in  theirs.  And  therefore,  as  I  take 
it,  the  right  way  is,  that  the  lawyers  of  either  nation 
do  set  down  in  brief  articles  what  the  law  is  of  their 
nation,  and  then  after,  a  book  of  two  columns,  either 
having  the  two  laws  placed  respectively,  to  be 
offered  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majesty  may  by 
a  ready  view  see  the  diversities,  and  so  judge  of  the 
leduction,  or  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Jut  publicum  I  will  divide,  as  I  bold  it  fittest  for 
the  present  purpose,  into  four  parts.  The  first  con- 
cerning criminal  causes,  which  with  us  are  truly 
accounted  jntblici  jurit,  becanse  both  the  prejudice 
and  the  prosecution  principally  pertain  to  the  crown 
and  public  estate.  The  second,  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  church.  The  third,  concerning  magis- 
trates, offices,  and  courts :  wherein  falleth  the  con- 
sideration of  your  Majesty's  regal  prerogative, 
whereof  the  rest  are  but  streams.  And  the  fourth, 
concerning  certain  special  politic  laws,  usages,  and 
constitutifHis,  that  do  import  the  public  peaoc, 
strength,  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  In  which 
part  I  do  comprehend  not  only  constant  ordinances 
of  law,  but  likewise  forms  of  administration  of  law, 
sach  as  are  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  the 
visitations  of  the  provinces  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuits, and  the  like.  For  these  in  my  opinion^  for  the 
purpose  now  in  hand,  deserve  a  special  observation, 
because  they  being  matters  of  that  temporary  nature, 
as  they  may  be  altered,  as  I  suppose,  in  tither 
kingdom,  without  parliament,  as  to  yonr  Mi^esty's 
wisdom  may  seem  best ;  it  may  be,  the  most  profit- 
able and  ready  part  of  this  labour  will  consist  in  the 
introdncing  of  some  uniformity  in  them. 

To  begin  therefore  with  capital  erimes,  and  first 
that  of  treason. 

CASES  OF  TREASON. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king,  if  it  appear  by  any  overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king's  wife,  if  itappear  1^  any  overt  act,  it  is 
treason. 


Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of- the  king's  eldest  aon  and  heir,  if  it  appear  by  ui; 
overt  act,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king's  wife,  it  ii 
treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  king'seldestdangli- 
ter  unmarried,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  violate  the  wife  of  die  kin^i 
eldest  son  and  heir,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  levy  war  against  the  kingud 
his  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  is  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  eounterfeiteth  the  long's  great  ml, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  eounterfeiteth  the  king's  privy  ae4 
it  is  treasotL  ' 

Where  a  man  eounterfeiteth  the  king's  privy 
signet,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  counterfeit  the  king's  sign 
manual,  it  is  treason.  . 

Where  a  man  counterfeits  the  king's  m<Hiey,itii  | 
treason.  I 

Where  a  man  bringeth  into  the  realm  false  moMf,  j 
counterfeited  to  the  likeness  of  the  coin  of  England, 
with  intent  to  merchandise  or  make  payment  there,  j 
with,  and  knowing  it  to  be  false,  it  is  treason.  j 

Where  a  man  eounterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  cur- 
rent in  payment  within  this  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  bring  in  foreign  money,  IwiRg 
current  within  the  realm,  the  same  being  false  snd 
counterfeit,  with  intent  to  otter  it,  and  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  it  is  treason.  j 

Where  a  man  doth  clip,  wash,  round,  or  file  uj 
of  the  king's  money,  or  any  foreign  coin  carrent  V 
proclamation,  fbr  gain's  sake,  it  is  treason.  j 

Where  a  man  doth  any  ways  impair,  dinuiuli, 
falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  or  mj  | 
foreign  moneys  current  by  proclamation,  it  is  tresioo.  j 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  chancellor,  beii^  in  Im 
place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason.  j 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  treasurer,  being  in  lu 
place  and  doing  his  ofiice,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  in  eyie, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  asnse, 
being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  office,  it  is  treasoa 

Where  a  man  killeth  the  king's  justice  of  oyw 
and  terminer,  being  in  his  place  and  doing  his  officd 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  persuade  or  withdraw  anr  of 
the  king's  sulgects  from  his  obedience,  or  from  the 
religion  hy  his  Majesty  established,  with  intent  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  king's  obedience,  it  is  tmsoa 

Where  a  man  is  absolved,  reconciled,  or  withdrawn 
from  his  obedience  to  the  king,  or  promiseth  hi* 
obedience  to  any  foreign  power,  it  is  treason. 

Where  any  Jesuit,  or  other  priest  ordained  since 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  sh»ll 
come  into,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  this  realm,  it  i* 
treason. 

Where  any  person  being  brought  up  in  a  collfge 
of  Jesuits,  or  seminary,  shall  not  return  within  six 
months  after  proclamation  made,  and  within  tvo 
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days  after  his  return  nbmit  himielf  to  take  the  oadi 
of  supremacy,  if  <rthenrise  he  do  retam,  or  be  with- 
in  the  realm,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  doth  affirm  or  maintain  any  autho- 
rity of  jurisdiction  spiritual,  or  doth  put  in  use  or 
necute  any  thing  for  the  adrancement  or  setting 
forth  thereof,  sncfa  oflfence,  the  third  time  committed, 
is  treason. 

Where  a  man  refufieth  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person  {  or  by  commission 
out  of  the  chancery,  if  he  be  a  temporal  person ; 
such  offence,  the  second  time,  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  committed  for  treason  doth  volun- 
tarify  break  prison,  it  is  treason. 

Where  a  jailcnr  doth  voluntarily  permit  a  man 
conmitted  far  treason  to  escape,  it  is  treaaon. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  eonsenteth  to  m  treascm, 
it  is  treason. 

Where  a  man  reliereth  or  copiforteth  a  tiaitor, 
knowing  it,  it  it  treason. 

Tlu  pumthmmU,  trial,  and  proendingt  in  mms  of 

treaton. 

In  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  drawing 
on  R  hurdle  from  the  place  of  the  prison  to  the  plaee 
of  execution,  and  by  hanging  and  being  cut  down 
alive,  bowelling,  and  qnartering :  and  in  wunen  by 
burning. 

In  treason,  there  ensueth  a  corruption  of  blood  in 
the  line  ascending  and  descending. 

In  treason,  lands  and  goods  are  Knrfeited,  and  in- 
heritances, as  well  entailed  as  fee-simple,  and  the 
profits  of  estates  for  life. 

In  treason,  the  escheats  go  to  the  king,  and  not 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

In  treason,  the  lands  fwfeited  shall  be  in  the 
king's  actnal  poisesslon  without  ofiice. 

In  treason,  tfane  he  no  acceasariea,  but  all  are 
principals. 

In  treason,  no  benefit  of  elergy,  or  sanetnary,  ot 
peremptory  challenge. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  yet  nererthe- 
less  judgment  uid  attainder  shall  proceed  all  one  as 
opcm  verdict 

In  treasMi,  bail  is  not  permitted. 

In  treason,  no  eomisel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the 
party. 

In  trenson,  no  vritnesa  shall  be  received  upon 
oath  for  the  party's  jastifieation. 

In  treason,  if  the  (itet  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  yet  it  may  be  tried  in  any  comi^  where  the 
king  will  award  his  conunission. 

In  treasra,  if  the  party  be  non  «iit«  memoriiB, 
yet  if  he  had  former^  confessed  it  before  the  hug's 
cooncil,  and  that  it  be  certified  that  he  was  of  good 
memory  at  the  rime  of  his  examination  and  con- 
fession, the  court  may  proceed  to  judgment  without 
calling  or  arraigning  the  party. 

In  treason,  the  death  of  the  party  before  convic- 
tion dischargeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitnres. 

In  treason,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  he 
shall  not  be  brought  in  question  again  for  the  same 
fact 
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In  treason,  no  new  ease  not  expressed  in  the 
statnte  of  25  Ed.  III.  nor  made  treason  by  any 
special  statute  since,  ought  to  be  judged  treason, 
wtthont  consulting  with  the  parliament 

In  treason,  there  can  be  no  prosecution  but  at 
the  king's  suit,  and  the  king's  pardon  dischargeth. 

In  treason,  the  king  cannot  grant  over  to  any 
subject  power  and  authority  to  pardon  it. 

In  treason,  a  trial  of  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  by  special  commission  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  and  those  that  pass  upon  him  to  be  none 
but  peers ;  and  the  proceeding  is  with  great  solem- 
nity, the  lord  steward  aittiog  under  a  cloth  of  estate 
with  a  white  rod  of  jnslice  in  his  hand :  and  the 
peers  may  confer  together,  but  are  not  any  ways 
shut  up :  and  are  demanded  by  the  lord  steward 
their  voices  one  by  one,  and  the  plurality  of  voices 
carrieth  it.  In  treason,  it  hath  been  an  ancient  naa 
and  bvoor  tma  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  pardon 
die  exeentlon  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  i 
and  to  make  wamnt  for  their  beheading. 

The  proceeding  in  ease  of  treason  with  a  common 
subject  is  in  the  king's  bench,  or  1^  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer. 

MISPRISION  OF  TREASON. 

Cases  of  misprision  of  treason. 

Where  a  man  eoneealeth  high  treason  only,  with- 
out any  comforting  or  abetting,  it  is  misprision  of 

treason. 

Where  a  man  eoonterfeiteth  any  foreign  coin  of 
gold  or  alver  not  current  in  the  realm,  it  is  mia- 
priiion  of  treason. 

Th« punishment,  trial,  and  proceeding  in  eases  of 
m^trision  of  treason. 

The  punishment  of  misprision  of  treaswi  is  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  loss  of  the  issues  of  their 
lands  during  life,  and  loss  of  goods  and  chattels. 

The  proceeding  and  trial  is,  as  in  cases  of  treason. 

In  misprision  of  treason  bail  is  not  admitted. 

PETIT  TREASON. 
Cases  of  petit  treason. 

Where  die  servant  killeth  the  master,  it  is  petit 

treason. 

Where  the  wife  killeth  her  hosband,  it  is  petit 
treason. 

Where  a  spiritual  man  killeth  his  prelate,  to 
whom  he  is  subordinate,  and  oweth  faith  and  obe- 
dience, it  is  petit  treason. 

Where  the  son  killeth  the  fether  or  mother,  it 
hath  been  questioned  whether  it  be  petit  treason, 
and  the  late  experience  and  opinion  seemeth  to 
weigh  to  the  contrary,  though  against  law  and 
reason  in  my  judgment. 

The  punishment,  trial,  and  proceeding  in  eases  of 
petit  treason. 

In  petit  treason,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by 
drawing  on  a  hurdle,  and  hanging,  and  in  a  woman 
bnming. 
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In  petit  treason,  the  forfeiture  is  the  same  with 
the  case  of  felony. 

In  petit  treason,  all  aceessariec  are  but  in  eau  of 
felony. 

FELONY. 
dues  of  felmy. 

Where  a  man  committeth  murder,  that  is,  homi- 
cide of  prepensed  mahce,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  manslaughlert  that  is, 
homicide  of  a  sudden  heat,  and  not  of  malice  pre- 
pensed, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  burglary,  that  is,  break- 
ing of  a  house  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
it  ia  felony. 

Where  a  man  rideth  armed,  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent, it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  malicioualy  and  feJoniously 
bum  a  house,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  maliciously  and  feloniously 
bum  com  upon  the  ground,  or  in  stacks,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doOi  maliciously  cut  out  another's 
tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  felony. 

Where  n  man  robbeth  or  stealeth,  that  is,  taketh 
away  another  man's  goods,  abote  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  out  of  his  possession,  with  an  intent 
to  conceal  it,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  embezzleth  or  withdraweth  any  of 
the  king's  records  at  Westminster,  whereby  any 
judgment  is  reversed,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  that  hath  custody  of  the  king's  ar- 
mour, munition,  or  other  habiliments  of  war,  doth 
maliciously  convey  awny  the  same,  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  servant  hath  goods  of  his  master's  de- 
livered unto  him  and  goeth  away  with  them,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  conjures,  or  invocateB  wicked  spirits, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  doth  use  or  practise  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed, 
wasted,  or  lamed  in  his  body,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  practiseth  any  witchcraft,  to  dis- 
cover treasure  hid,  or  to  discover  stolen  goods,  or  to 
provoke  unlawful  love,  or  to  impair  or  hurt  any 
man's  cattle  or  goods,  the  second  time,  having  been 
once  before  convicted  of  like  offence,  it  is  feloi^. 

Where  a  man  useth  the  ciaft  of  multiplication  of 
gold  or  silver,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  rape,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  taketh  away  a  woman  against  her 
will,  not  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or  bondwoman, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  any  person  marrieth  again,  her  or  his 
former  husband  or  wife  being  alive,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  buggery  with  a  man 
or  beast,  it  is  felony. 

Where  any  persons,  above  the  number  of  twelve, 
shall  aesemUe  themselves  with  intent  to  put  down 
enclosures,  or  bring  down  prices  of  victuals,  &c.  and 
do  not  depart  after  proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  shall  use  any  words  to  encourage 
or  draw  any  people  together,  tt^  supra,  and  they 


do  assemble  accordingly,  and  do  not  depart  after 
proclamation,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  being  the  king's  sworn  servaat. 
cottspiretfa  to  murder  any  lord  of  the  realm  or  any 
of  the  privy  council,  it  ia  feltmy. 

Wfane  a  soldier  hath  taken  any  parcel  of  the 
king's  wages,  and  departed  without  licence,  it  is 
felony. 

Where  a  man  receiveth  a  seminary  priest,  know- 
ing him  to  be  such  a  priest,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  recusant,  which  is  a  seducer,  and  per- 
suader, and  inciter  of  the  king's  subjects  against  the 
king's  Buthtnity  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  or  a  per- 
suader of  conventicles,  &c.  shall  refuse  to  abjure  the 
realm,  it  is  felony. 

Where  vagabonds  he  found  in  the  realm,  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  purveyor  taketh  without  warrant,  or 
otherwise  doth  oSend  against  certain  special  laws, 
it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  hunteth  in  any  forest,  paric,  <v  wui> 
ren,  by  night  or  by  day,  with  vizards  or  other  dia- 
guisements,  and  is  examined  thereof  and  concealeth 
his  fact,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  stealeth  certain  kinds  tit  hawks,  it 
is  felony. 

Where  a  man  committeth  forgery  the  second  time, 
having  been  once  bePwre  convicted,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  transporteth  rams  or  other  sheep 
out  of  the  king's  dominions,  the  second  time,  it  is 

felony. 

Where  a  man  being  imprisoned  for  felony,  breaks 
prism,  it  is  felony. 

Where  a  man  procureth  or  consenteth  to  a  felony 
to  be  committed,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  htm  ac> 
cessary  betbre  the  fiicL 

Where  a  man  rec«veth  ta  telieveth  a  felon,  know- 
ing thereof,  it  is  felony,  as  to  make  him  aeceaaaiy 
after  the  fact 

Wherenwoman,  by  the  constraint  of  her  buaband, 
in  his  presence  joineth  with  him  in  committing 
felony,  it  is  not  felony,  neither  as  principal,  nor  aa 
accessary. 

Tht  punithmeni,  trial,  and  proeeedmg  in  cstMa  tf 

J'elmy. 

In  felony,  the  corporal  punishment  is  by  hanging, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  may  torn  it  into 
beheading  in  the  case  of  a  peer  or  other  person  of 
dignity,  because  in  treason  the  striking  off  the  head 
is  part  of  the  judgment,  and  so  the  king  pardoneth 
the  rest :  but  in  felony  it  is  no  part  of  the  judgment, 
and  the  king  cannot  alter  the  execution  of  law ; 
yet  precedents  have  been  both  ways. 

In  felony,  there  followeth  corruption  of  blood,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  cases  made  felony  by  special  statutes,  with 
a  proviso  that  there  shall  l)e  no  corruption  of  blood. 

In  felony,  lands  in  fee-aimple  and  goods  are  for- 
feited, but  not  lands  entailed,  and  the  profits  of 
estates  for  life  are  likewise  forfeited :  And  by  some 
customs  lands  in  fee-simple  are  not  forfeited ; 

"  The  ftriher  to  the  bough,  loa  to  the  ploiigh 

as  in  gavelkind  in  Kent,  and  other  placet. 
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In  felony,  the  escheats  go  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
and  not  to  the  king,  except  he  be  lord :  but  the 
profitt  of  estate  for  lives,  or  in  tail  during  the  life 
of  teniint  in  tail,  go  to  the  king  ]  and  the  king  hath 
likewise,  in  fee-simple  lands  bolden  of  common 
lords,  aRnmn,  diem,  et  vattum. 

In  felony,  the  lands  are  not  in  the  king  before 
office,  nor  in  the  lord  before  entry  or  recovery  in  writ 
of  escheat,  or  death  of  the  party  attainted. 

In  felony,  there  can  be  no  proceeding  with  the 
accessary  before  there  be  a  proceeding  with  the 
principal ;  which  principal  if  he  die,  or  plead  his 
pardon,  or  have  his  clergy  before  the  attainder,  the 
accessaries  can  never  be  dealt  with. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  stand  mute,  and  will  not  put 
himself  apon  his  trial,  or  challenge  peremptorily 
above  the  number  that  the  law  allows,  he  shall  have 
jndgment  not  of  hanging,  but  of  penance  of  pressing 
to  death ;  but  then  he  saves  his  lands,  and  forfeits 
onfy  )m  goods. 

In  felony,  at  the  common  law,  the  benefit  of  clergy 
or  sanetasry  was  allowed  t  but  now  by  statutes  it  is 
taken  away  in  most  cases. 

In  felony,  bail  may  be  admitted  where  the  fact  is 
not  notorions,  and  the  person  not  of  evil  fame. 

In  felony,  no  counsel  is  to  be  allowed  to  the  party, 
no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  no  witness  shall  be  received  upon  oath 
for  the  party's  justification,  no  more  than  in  treason. 

In  felony,  if  the  fact  be  committed  beyond  the 
seas,  or  upon  the  seas,  "  super  altum  mare,"  there 
is  no  trial  at  all  in  the  one  case,  nor  by  course  of 
jury  in  the  other  case,  but  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  "  non  same  memoris," 
although  it  be  after  the  fiwt,  he  eaxmtA  be  tried  or 
adjudged,  except  it  be  in  course  of  outlawry,  and 
that  is  abo  erroneons. 

la  felony,  the  death  of  the  party  before  conviction 
dischargeth  all  proceedings  and  forfeitures. 

In  felony,  if  the  party  be  once  acquitted,  or  in  peril 
of  judgmentof  life  lawfully,  he  shall  never  be  brought 
in  question  again  for  the  same  fact. 

In  felony,  the  prosecution  may  be  either  at  the 
king's  suit,  by  way  of  indictment,  or  at  the  party's 
suit,  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  if  it  be  by  way  of  ap- 
X>eal,  the  defendant  shall  have  his  counsel,  and  pro- 
duce witnesses  upon  oath,  as  in  civil  canses. 

In  felony,  the  king  may  grant  "  hault  justice"  to 
a  subject,  with  the  regality  of  power  to  pardon  it. 

In  felony,  the  trial  of  peers  is  all  one  as  in  case 
of  treas(»i. 

In  felony,  the  proceedings  are  in  the  king's  bench, 
or  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  tenniner,  or 
of  gaol  delivery,  and  in  some  cases  before  justices 
of  peace. 

Cases  of  felonia  de  se,  with  ths  punishmentt  trial, 
and  proeetding  thsrein. 

In  the  civil  law,  and  other  laws,  they  make  a  dif- 
ference of  cases  of  felonia  de  se  :  for  where  a  man 
is  called  in  question  upon  any  capital  crime,  and 
killeth  himself  to  prevent  the  law,  they  give  the 
same  judgment  in  all  points  of  forfeiture,  as  if  they 


had  been  attainted  in  their  life-time :  And  on  the 
other  side,  where  a  man  kiHeth  himself  upon  impa- 
tience of  sickness  or  the  like,  they  do  not  punish  it 
at  all :  but  the  law  of  England  taketh  it  all  in  one 
degree,  and  pnnisheth  it  only  with  loss  of  goods  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  who  generaUy  granteth  them 
to  his  almoner,  where  they  be  not  formerly  granted 
unto  special  liberties. 

OFFENCES  OF  PR.fiMUNIRE. 
Cases  of  prtemunire. 

Where  a  man  purchaseth  or  accepteth  any  pro- 
vision, that  is,  collation  of  any  spiritual  benefice  or 
living,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  it  is  case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  shsU  purchase  any  process  to  draw 
any  people  of  the  king's  allegiance  out  of  the  realm, 
in  plea,  whereof  the  cognisance  pertains  to  the 
king's  court,  and  cometh  not  in  person  to  answer  his 
e<mt»mpt  in  that  behalf  before  the  king  and  hia 
council,  or  in  his  chancery,  it  is  case  of  pnemtmir^. 

Where  a  man  doth  sue  in  any  eoort  which  is  not 
the  king's  court,  to  defeat  or  impeach  any  judgment 
given  in  the  king's  court,  and  doth  not  appear  to 
answer  his  contempt,  it  is  case  of  prsmunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  purchase  or  pursue  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  process,  sentence 
of  excommunication,  bull,  instrument,  or  other  thing 
which  touches  the  king  in  liis  regality,  or  his  realm 
in  prejudice,  it  is  a  case  of  prtemanire. 

Where  a  man  doth  afBrm  or  maintain  any  foreign 
authority  of  jurisdiction  spirilua],  or  doth  put  in  use 
or  execute  any  thing  for  the  advancement  or  setting 
forth  thereof ;  such  offence,  the  second  time  com- 
mitted, u  case  of  prtemunire. 

Where  a  man  refuseth  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, being  tendered  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  or  by  comnissiMi 
out  of  the  chancery,  if  He  be  a  temporal  person,  it 
is  case  of  prsmonire. 

Where  the  dean  and  chapter  of  any  church  upon 
the  Conge  d^elire  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  doth 
refuse  to  elect  any  such  archbishop  or  bishop  as  is 
nominated  unto  them  in  the  king's  letters  missive, 
it  is  case  of  prtemunire. 

Where  a  man  doth  contribute  or  gfve  relief  unto 
any  Jesuit  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  college  of 
Jesuits  or  seminary  priests,  or  to  any  person  brought 
up  therein,  and  called  home,  and  not  returning,  it  is 
case  of  praemunire. 

Where  a  man  is  bn^er  of  an  usurious  contract 
above  ten  in  the  hundred,  it  is  esse  of  prtemunire. 

The  puniskmerU,  trial,  and  proceedings  in  case  of 
preemunire. 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  during  life, 
forfeitnre  of  goods,  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee-simple, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  lands  entailed,  or  for 
life. 

The  trial  and  proceeding  is  as  in  cases  of  mis- 
prision of  treason ;  and  the  trial  is  by  peers,  where 
a  peer  of  the  realm  is  the  offender. 
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OFFENCES  OF  ABJURATION  AND  EXILE. 

Cmm  of  abjuration  and  exilt^  and  th*  proctedtngs 
Iherein. 

Where  a  man  committeth  any  felonf,  for  the  which 
at  this  day  he  may  have  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
taketh  sanctuary,  and  confeaseth  the  felony  before 
the  coroner,  he  shall  abjure  the  liberty  of  the  realm, 
and  choose  his  sanetaary;  and  if  he  commit  any 
new  oflfence,  or  leave  his  sanetaary,  he  shall  lose 
the  privilege  thereof,  and  suffer  as  if  he  had  not 
taken  sanctuary. 

Where  a  man  not  coming  to  the  eharcb,  and,  be- 
ing a  polish  recusant,  doth  persuade  any  of  the 
king's  sabjects  to  impugn  his  Majesty's  authority  in 
causes  eccleaiastieal,  or  shall  persuade  any  subject 
from  coming  to  church,  or  receiving  the  communion, 
or  persuade  any  subject  to  come  to  any  unlawful 
conveDticleSf  or  shall  be  present  at  any  such  unlaw- 
ful conventicles,  and  shall  not  after  conform  himself 
within  a  time,  and  make  his  submission,  he  shall 
abjure  the  realm,  and  forfeit  his  goods  and  lands 
during  life  i  and  if  he  depart  not  within  the  time 
prefixed,  or  return,  he  sh^  be  in  the  degree  of  a 
felon. 

Where  a  man  being  a  popish  recusant,  and  not 
having  lands  to  the  valae  of  twen^  marks  per 
omttnif,  nor  goods  to  the  valne  of  40f.  shall  not  re- 
pair to  his  dwelling  or  place  where  he  was  bom, 
and  there  confine  himself  widiin  the  eompasa  of  five 
milei^  he  shall  abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  he  return, 
he  shall  be  in  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

Where  a  man  kills  the  king's  deer  in  chases  or 
forests,  and  can  find  no  sureties  after  a  year's  im- 
prisonment, he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  trespasser  in  parks,  or  in  ponds 
of  fish,  and  after  three  years*  impnsonment  cannot 
find  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm. 

Where  a  man  is  a  ravisher  of  any  child  within 
age,  whose  marriage  belongs  to  any  person,  and 
marrieth  the  said  child  after  years  of  consent,  and 
is  not  able  to  satisfy  for  the  marriage,  he  shall  ab- 
jwe  the  realm. 

OFFENCE  OF  HERESY. 
Coses  o/kerety,  and  the  trial  and  proceeding  therein. 

The  declaration  of  heresy,  and  likewise  the  pro- 
ceeding and  judgment  upon  heretics,  is  b^  die  com- 
mon laws  of  this  realm  rcfierred  to  the  jnriadietion 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  secular  arm  it  reached  onto 
them  by  the  common  laws,  and  not  by  any  statute 
for  the  execution  of  them  the  king's  writ  "  de 
haretieo  combnrendo." 

CASES  OF  THE  KING'S  PREROGATIVE.  . 

The  kino's  prerogative  in  parliament. 

I.  The  king  hath  an  absolute  negative  voice  to 
all  bills  that  pass  the  parliament,  so  as  without  his 
royal  assent  (hey  have  a  mere  nullity,  and  not  so 
much  as  avthoritaa  prmicripta,  or  senatus  eontulta 
had,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  tribunes. 


2.  The  king  may  summon  parliaments,  dissdve 
them,  adjourn  and  prorogue  them  at  his  pleasore. 

3.  The  king  may  add  voices  in  parliament  at  bis 
pleasure,  for  he  may  give  privileges  to  boroogh 
towns,  and  call  and  create  barons  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  No  man  can  sit  in  parliament  onleM  he  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  iing^i  prerogative  in  mattert  of  war  and  peace. 

I.  The  king  hath  power  to  declare  and  proclaim 
war,  and  make  and  craclude  peace. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  make  leagoM  sod 
confederacies  with  foreign  estates,  more  or  leas  strait, 
and  to  revoke  and  disumal  them  at  his  pleasore. 

3.  The  king  hath  power  to  command  the  bodies 
of  his  subjects  for  the  service  of  his  wart,  and  to 
muster,  train,  and  levy  men,  and  to  transport  them 
by  sea  or  land  at  his  pleasure. 

4.  The  king  hath  power  in  time  of  war  to  exe- 
cute martial  law,  and  to  appoint  all  officers  of  war 
at  his  pleasure. 

5.  The  king  hath  power  to  grant  his  letter*  of 
mart  and  reprisal  for  remedy  to  his  snbieeta  apoo 
foreign  wrongs. 

6.  The  king  may  give  knighthood,  and  thereby 
enable  any  subject  to  perform  knight's  service. 

The  kin^e  prerogative  in  matter  of  Money. 

1.  The  king  may  alter  bis  stondard  in  hwsenem 
w  fineness. 

3.  Thekingmayaltorhitstompin  the  fom  of  iL 

3.  The  king  may  at  his  {deasore  alter  the  nla- 
ations,  and  raise  uid  fUl  moneys. 

4.  The  king  may  1^  proclamatim  make  >MMieja 

of  bis  own  current  or  not 

5.  The  king  may  take  or  refuse  the  sulgceta^  bul- 
lion, or  coin  for  more  or  less  money. 

6.  The  king  by  prodamatiai  may  main  fiweigB 

money  current,  or  not. 

The  kin^e  prerogtitive  in  mattert  of  trada  amd 
traffick. 

1.  The  king  may  constrain  the  person  of  any  of 
his  subjects  not  to  go  out  of  the  realm. 

2.  The  king  may  restrain  any  of  his  snbjecto  to 
go  out  of  the  realm  into  any  special  part  foreign. 

3.  The  king  may  forbid  the  exportation  fit  a^f 
commodities  out  of  the  realm. 

4.  The  king  may  fMind  the  importation  of 
commodities  into  the  realm^ 

5.  The  king  may  set  a  reasonable  impost  upon 
any  foreign  wares  that  come  into  the  reabn,  sad  so 
of  native  wares  that  go  out  of  the  realm. 

The  kin^e  prert^ative  in  the  pertant  of  kit  tubjeett. 

1.  The  king  may  create  any  corpora ti on  cr  body 
politic,  and  enable  them  to  purchase,  to  grant,  to 
sue,  and  be  sued ;  and  with  snch  restrictions  and 
limitations  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  king  may  denizen  and  enable  any  foreigner 
for  him  and  his  descendants  after  the  charter ;  thoogh 
he  cannot  naturalise,  nor  enable  him  to  make  pedi- 
gree from  ancestors  paramount. 

3.  The  king  may  enable  any  attainted  pecsoo,  by 
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his  charter  of  pwrdoo,  and  purge  the  Uood  Tor  time 
to  come,  though  he  cannot  reitora  the  blood  for  the 
time  past. 

4.  The  king  may  enable  anj  dead  person  in  the 
law,  as  men  profesaed  in  religion,  to  tal^e  and  por- 
chaae  to  the  lung's  benefit 

^  fwo/M  pweer  of  the  law. 

1.  A  direettoDv  In  this  respect  the  king  is  nnder^ 
neath  the  law;  beeauis  his  acts  are  guided  thereby. 


2.  Correction :  In  this  respect  the  king  is 
above  the  law  i  for  it  may  not  correct  him  for  any 
offence. 

j4  twofold  power  in  the  king, 

1.  HIa  absolute  power,  whereby  he  may  levy 
forces  against  any  nation. 

2.  His  limited  power,  which  is  declared  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  laws  what  he  may  do. 


AN  EXPLANATION 

WHAT  MANNER  OP  PERSONS  THOSE  SHOULD  BE  THAT  ARE  TO 
EXECUTE  THE  POWER  OB  ORDINANCE 

OP 

THE  KING'S  PREROGATIVE. 


1.  Tbat  absolate  prerogative,  according  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  revealed  by  his  laws,  may  be  exer- 
cised and  executed  by  any  subject,  to  whom  power 
may  be  given  by  the  king,  in  any  place  of  judgment 
or  commission,  which  the  king  by  his  law  hath  or- 
dained :  in  which  the  judge  subordinate  cannot 
wrong  the  people,  the  law  laying  down  a  measure 
by  which  every  judge  should  govern  and  execute ; 
against  which  law  if  any  judge  proceed,  he  ia  by 
the  law  questionable,  and  punishable  fur  his  trans- 
gression. 

In  this  nature  are  all  the  judges  and  commission- 
ers of  the  land,  no  otherwise  than  in  their  courts, 
in  which  the  king  in  person  is  supposed  to  sit,  who 
cannot  make  that  trespass,  felony,  or  treason,  which 
the  law  bath  not  made  so  to  be,  neitlier  can  punish 
the  gnil^  by  other  punishment  than  the  laws  have 
af^i^nted. 

Tliis  prerc^tive  or  power,  as  it  is  over  all  the 
tnttjeets,  so  being  known  Iqr  the  subjects,  they  are 
withoitf  excuse  if  they  offnid,  and  snflfer  no  wrong 
if  they  be  justly  punished;  and  by  this  jverogative 
the  king  govemeth  all  sorts  of  people  according 
unto  known  will. 

2.  The  absolute  prerogative,  which  is  in  kings 
according  to  their  private  will  and  judgment,  cannot 
be  executed  by  any  subject ;  neither  is  it  possible  to 
give  such  power  by  commission ;  or  fit  to  subject 
the  people  to  the  same ;  for  the  king,  in  that  he  is 
the  substitute  of  God  immediately,  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  head  of  the  commonwealth,  hath  by 
participation  with  God,  and  with  his  subjects,  a  dis- 
cretion, judgment,  and  feeling  love  towards  those, 
over  whom  he  reigneih,  only  proper  to  himself,  or 
to  his  place  and  person ;  who,  seeing  he  cannot  in 
any  others  infuse  his  Wii^om,  power,  or  gifts,  which 
God,  in  respect  of  his  place  andcharge,  hath  enabled 


him  withal,  can  neither  subordinate  any  other  judge 
to  govern  \iy  that  knowledge,  which  the  king  can  no 
otherwise,  than  by  his  known  will,  participate  unto 
him :  and  if  any  such  subordinate  judge  shall  obtain 
commission  according  to  the  discretion  of  such 
judge  to  govern  the  people,  that  judge  is  bound  to 
think  that  to  be  his  soundest  discretion,  which  the 
law,  in  which  is  the  king's  known  will,  sboweth 
unto  htm  to  be  that  justice  which  he  ought  to  ad- 
minister ;  otherwise  he' might  seem  to  esteem  him- 
self above  the  king's  law,  who  will  not  govern  by 
it,  or  to  have  a  power  derived  from  other  than  from 
the  king,  which  in  the  kingdom  will  administer  jus- 
tice contrary  unto  the  justice  of  the  land ;  neither 
can  such  a  judge  or  commissioner  under  the  name 
of  the  king's  authority  shroud  his  own  high  action, 
seeing  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  every  man  is 
particular  end  private  to  himself,  so  aa  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  cannot  be  {m^wrly  or  possibly  the  dis- 
cretion or  the  conscience  of  the  king)  and  if  not 
his  discretion,  neither  the  judgment  that  is  ruled  by 
another  man's  only. 

Therefore  it  may  seem  they  rather  desire  to  be 
kings  than  to  role  the  people  under  the  king,  which 
will  not  administer  justice  by  law,  but  by  their  own 
wilL 

3.  This  administration  in  a  subject  is  derogative 
to  the  king's  prerogative ;  for  he  administcreth  jus- 
tice out  of  a  private  direction,  being  not  capable  of 
a  general  direction  how  to  use  the  king's  subjects 
at  pleasure,  in  causes  of  particular  respect;  which 
if  no  other  than  the  king  himself  can  do,  how  can 
it  be  so  that  any  man  should  desire  that  which  is 
unfit  and  impossible,  but  that  it  most  proceed  out 
of  some  exorbitant  aiSection  f  the  rather,  seeing  such 
places  be  full  of  trouble  and  altogether  unnecessary, 
no  man  will  seek  to  thrust  himself  into  them  but  for 
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hopei  of  gain.  Then  ii  not  any  prerogRlive  op- 
pugned, but  maintajned,  tbongli  it  be  desired,  that 
erery  subordinate  magistrate  may  not  be  made  su- 
preme, whereby  he  may  seize  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  take  from  the  liing the  respect  due  unto 
him  only,  or  judge  the  people  otherwise  than  the 
king  doth  himself. 

4.  And  although  the  prince  be  not  bound  to  ren- 
der any  account  to  the  law,  which  in  person  he 
administereth  himself,  yet  every  subordinate  judge 
must  render  an  account  to  the  king,  by  his  laws,  how 
he  hath  administered  justice  in  his  place  where  he 
is  set.  But  if  he  hath  power  to  rule  by  private 
direction,  for  which  there  is  no  law,  how  can  he  be 
questicmed  by  a  law,  if  in  his  private  censure  he 
offends? 

5.  Therefore,  it  seemeth,  that  in  giving  such  au- 
thority, the  king  ordaineth  not  subordinate  magis- 
trate%  but  absolute  kings :  and  what  doth  the  king 
leave  to  himself,  who  giveth  so  much  to  others,  as 
he  hath  himself?  Neither  is  there  a  greater  bond  to 
tie  the  subject  to  his  prince  in  particular,  than  when 
he  shall  have  recourse  unto  him,  in  his  person,  or 
in  his  power,  for  relief  of  the  wrongs  which  from 
private  men  be  offered ;  or  for  reformation  of  the 
oppressions  which  any  subordinate  magistrate  shall 
impose  upon  the  people.  There  can  be  no  offence 
in  the  judge,  who  bath  power  to  execute  according 


to  his  discretion,  when  the  discreticn  of  any  jodge 
shall  be  thought  fit  to  be  limited,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  therein  no  refcnmaticm ;  whereby  the 
king  in  this  useth  no  prerogative  to  gain  hia  anb- 
jects  right;  then  the  subject  is  bound  to  saffa 
helpless  wrong ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  is 
cast  upon  the  king ;  the  laws  being  neglected,  which 
with  their  equity  in  all  other  causes  and  judgments, 
saving  this,  interpose  themselves  and  yield  remedy. 

6.  And  to  conclude,  custom  cannot  confirm  that 
which  is  any  ways  unreasonable  of  itself. 

Wisdom  will  not  allow  that,  which  is  many  ways 
dangerous,  and  no  ways  profitable. 

Justice  will  not  approve  that  govemmenl^  where 
it  cannot  be  but  wnmg  most  be  committed. 

Neither  can  there  be  any  rule  bj  which  to  try  i^ 
nor  means  of  reformation  of  it 

7.  Therefora,  whosoever  desireth  government 
must  seek  such  as  he  is  capable  oC,  not  such  ss 
seemeth  to  himself  most  easy  to  ezecote ;  for  it  is 
apparent,  that  it  is  easy  to  him  that  knoweth  not 
law  nor  justice,  to  rule  as  he  listeth,  his  will  never 
wanting  a  power  to  itself:  but  it  is  safe  and  blame- 
less, both  for  the  judge  and  people,  and  hixionr  to 
the  king,  that  judges  be  appointed  who  know  the 
law,  and  that  they  be  limited  to  govern  according  to 
the  law. 


THE   OFFICE  OF  CONSTABLES, 
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COURTS  LEET,  SHERIFFS  TURN,  ETC. 
wrm  nE  answus  to-  the  questions  raorotnnimi  it  sm  alexandbb  hat,  emt.  toucbing  thb  orm  or 

CONBTAJLES.     A.  D.  100& 


I.  Question.  "Whatistheoriginalof constables?" 

Answer,  To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 
constables  it  may  be  said,  "  caput  inter  nubila  con- 
dit ; "  for  the  authority  was  granted  upon  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised  long 
before  the  Conquest,  and  intended  and  executed  for 
conservation  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all  manner 
of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and  that  aa 
well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment  j  but  yet  so, 
as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine ai^  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial  power,  as  in 
the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is  demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constaUe,  the 
origin^  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure ;  fbr  though  the 
high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  ami>le  cir- 
cuit, he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the  petty  con- 
stable over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the 
petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high  constable, 
or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  hy  him ;  and  there- 


fore, I  doubt,  the  high-constable  was  not  ab  on'gine; 
but  that  when  the  business  of  the  county  increased, 
the  authority  of  justices  of  peace  was  enlarged  by 
divers  statutes,  and  then,  for  conveniency  sake,  the 
office  of  high  constable  grew  in  the  use  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  the  commandments  and  prescripts  fiom 
the  justices  of  peace,  and  distributing  them  to  the 
petty  constables :  and  in  token  of  this,  the  election 
of  high-constable  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by 
the  appointment  of  the  justices  at  the  peaee,  whereas 
the  election  of  the  petty  constable  is     the  peo^. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office  of 
constable  hath  special  reference,  and  which  of  ne> 
cessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  congruity,  must  precede 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  office ;  either  the  things 
themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a  similitode  or 
analogy  towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of  the 
shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns ;  for  the 
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high  constable  is  officer  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  is  over  the  tovn  or  villnge. 

3.  The  court  leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is  at- 
tendant and  miniBter;  for  there  the  constables  are 
chosen  hy  the  jury,  there  nrom,  and  there  that  part 
of  their  office  which  coneemeth  information  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  performed ;  for  die  jury  bein^  to  pre- 
sent offences  and  offenders,  are  chiefly  to  take  light 
from  the  constable  of  all  matters  of  disturbance  and 
nuisance  of  the  people  t  which  they,  in  respect  of 
their  office,  are  presumed  to  have  beat  and  most  par- 
ticular knowledge  of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace ; 
and  for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peace 
both,  to  inqaire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the  jastices 
of  gaol  delivery ;  but  those  that  are  against  the 
peace  siinply,  they  are  to  inquire  of  and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  pnnish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of  air, 
eomiptioii  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and  contract 
of  all  other  things  that  may  hytt  or  grieve  the 
people  in  general,  in  their  he^h,  quiet,  and  welfare. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy  sub- 
ordinate, the  conrt-leet  hath  power  to  call  upon  the 
pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good  behaviouf 
of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants,  and  to  inquire 
of  all  de&ults  of  officers,  as  constables,  ale-tasters, 
and  the  like ;  and  likewise  for  the  eh<dce  of  con- 
stables, as  was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remaining 
in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  the  sheriff 
in  his  Turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  or  granted  over 
to  sulgects  ;  but  yet  it  is  still  the  king's  court. 

3.  Quest.  Cmceming  the  election  of  constables  P 

Anaw.  The  election  of  the  petty  constaUe,  as 
was  said,  la  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest  that 
make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head  con- 
stables is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  quar- 
ter sessions. 

3.  Quest  How  long  is  their  office  f 

Ausw.  The  office  of  constable  is  ammal,  except 
they  be  removed. 

4.  Quest.  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men  are  they  P 
Answ.  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of  inferior, 

yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere  abuse  or  de- 
generating from  the  first  institution ;  for  the  petty 
constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of  the  better  sort  of 
resiants  in  the  same ;  save  that  they  be  not  aged  or 
sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in  respect  of  keeping 
watch  and  toil  of  their  place ;  oor  must  they  be  in 
any  man's  livery.  The  high  constables  ought  to  be 
of  the  ablest  freeholders,  and  substantialest  sort  of 
yeomen,  next  to  the  degree  of  gentlemen]  but  should 
not  be  eneumbered  with  any  other  ofBee,  as  mayor 
of  a  town,  under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Quest  What  allowance  have  the  ctmstables  P 
Answ.  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are  bound 

by  doty  to  perform  their  office  gratis ;  which  may 
the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but  annual,  and 
they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain  any  servants  or 


under-ministers,  for  that  every  one  of  the  king's  peo- 
ple within  their  limits  are  bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Quest.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their  office? 

Answ.  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refusal  to 
any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may  bind 
them  over  to  the  sessions,  where  if  they  cannot 
excuse  themselves  by  some  allegBti(xi  that  is  just, 
they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  their  contempt. 

7-  Quest  What  is  their  authority  or  power  P 

Answ.  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it  is 
substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and  astricted 
to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace;  so  again  it  is  original,  or  additional:  for 
either  it  was  given  them  by  the  common  law,  or 
else  annexed  by  divers  statutes.  And  as  for  subor- 
dinate power,  wherein  the  constable  is  only  to  ex- 
ecute the  commands  of  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
likewise  the  additional  power  which  is  given  by 
divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  them  in 
any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  correspond  to  the  office 
and  authority  of  justices  of  peace,  which  is  veiy 
large,  and  are  created  by  the  branches  of  serer^ 
statutes :  but  for  the  original  and  substantive  power 
of  constables,  it  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads: 
namely. 

1 .  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

2.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 

3.  For  matter  of  nuisance,  disturbance,  and  dift< 
order,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  -  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood  of 
breach  of  the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them  in  the 
king's  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and  forbear : 
and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made,  part  the 
same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder,  and  arrest 
and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace,  if  they  will 
not  obey  {  and  call  power  to  awist  him  for  that 
purpose.  * 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the  law 
is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authori^  to  constables, 
because  they  have  not  power  judicial,  and  the  use 
of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing  or  stayiug  of 
mischief,  than  for  punishment  of  offences;  for  in 
that  part  he  is  rather  to  execute  the  warrants  of 
the  justices ;  or,  when  sudden  matter  ariseth  upon 
his  view,  or  notorious  circumstances,  to  apprehend 
offenders,  and  to  carry  them  before  the  justices  of 
peace,  and  generally  to  imprison  in  like  cases  of 
necessity,  where  the  case  will  not  endure  the  present 
carrying  of  the  party  before  the  justices.  And  so 
much  for  peace. 

Secondly,  For  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office  of 
the  constaUe  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four  parts : 

1.  To  arrest. 

2.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seise  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his  own 
authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or  felony 
to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of  murder  or 
felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  eonstaUe,  and  the 
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conBtaUe  ought,  upon  such  declaration  or  complaint, 
to  carry  him  before  a  juetice  of  peace;  and  if  by 
common  voice  or  fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the 
constable  of  duty  ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other 
accasation  or  decbiration. 

2.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or  har- 
bouring of  any  felon,  the  cmutable,  apon  eom|daint 
or  common  ftine,  may  search. 
-  3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable  ought 
to  raise  hoe  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constaUe  oaght  to  seise  his  goods, 
and  k«ep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  inven- 
tory them  in  presence  of  honest  neigfabonra. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and  griev- 
ances, they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  according  to 
the  several  comforts  which  man's  life  and  society 
requireth,  and  the  contraries  which  infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  matter  of  corrupting  air,  water, 
■  or  victuals,  stopping,  straitening,  or  endangering  of 
passageSi  or  general  deceits  in  weights,  measures, 
sizes,  or  counterfeiting  wares,  and  things  vendible ; 
the  office  of  constable  is  to  give,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  informatiim  of  them,  and  of  the  offenders,  in 
leets,  that  they  may  be  presented ;  but  because  leets 
are  kept  but  twice  in  the  year,  laid  many  of  those 
things  require  present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  con- 
stable, in  things  notorious  and  of  vulgar  nature, 
oaght  to  forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time : 
if  not,  they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Quest  What  is  their  oath  ? 

Answ.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is  as 
foUoweth : 

**  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day ;  and 
yon  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power  ;  and 
you  shall  nrest  all  those  that  you  see  committing 
tiota,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of  peace :  and 
you  shall  Well  and  truly  endeavour  yourself  to  your 
best  knowledge,  that  the  statute  of  Vinehester  for 
watching,  hoe  and  cry,  and  the  atatntes  made  for  the 
panishment  of  sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues, 
and  other  idle  persons  coming  within  your  ofliee  be 
truly  executed,  and  the  idTendeTs  be  punished :  and 
yon  shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  Kffr&ya, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude  of 
misdemeanors,  you  shall  make  outcry  and  pursue 
them  till  they  be  taken ;  and  shall  look  unto  such 
persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and  you  shall  have 
regard  unto  the  maintenance  of  artiUeiy ;  and.  you 
shall  well  and  truly  execute  all  process  and  precepts 
sent  unto  you  from  the  jastices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county;  and  you  shall  make  good  and  faithful  pre- 
sentments of  all  bloodsheds,  ont-criest  affrays,  and 
rescues  made  within  your  office :  and  yon  shall  well 
and  tmlyf  according  to  your  own  power  and  know- 
ledge, do  that  which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  con- 
stable to  do,  for  this  year  to  come.    So  help,"  &c. 

9.  Quest.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt  the 
high  constables  and  petty  constables  P 


CONSTABLES. 

Answ.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  substance, 
differing  only  in  the  extent ;  the  pet^  eonstaUe 
serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or  borough  ;  the 
head  constable  for  the  whole  hundred:  nor  is  the 
petty  constable  subordinate  to  the  head  constaUe  for 
any  commandment  that  proceeds  firom  his  own  au- 
thority ;  but  it  is  used,  that  the  precepts  of  the  jus- 
tices be  delivered  nnto  the  high  c<»istables,  who 
being  fewin  numberi  may  better  attend  the  justices, 
and  then  the  head  constaUeSfby  virtue  ttiereo^  make 
^eir  precepts  over  to  the  petty  constables. 

10.  Quest.  Whether  a  constable  may  appmst  a 
deputy  P 

Answ.  In  ease  of  necessity  a  eonslaUe  way  ap- 
point a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  stewud  of 
the  court-leet  may  ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be  awon 
before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  consists  in  three  things : 

1.  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

3.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants. 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  <tf  statutes. 

Oftk$  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  itinerant  in  fAs 
Principality  of  fV ales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  aD 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they  have 
the  same  jnrisdieticm  that  the  jastices  have  in  Ae 
court  of  the  king's  bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  (he  laws  of  England  are  called 
common-pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of  all  fines 
levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  wilh<»it  suing  any 
dedimut  potestatem  ;  and  herein  they  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the  common-pleas  do 
execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  hereditament^ 
wherein  th^  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may  hear 
all  notable  violences  and  <Kitrages  perpetrated  within 
their  several  precincts  in  the  said  principality  ef 
Walea. 

The  prothoDOtary's  <^e  is  to  draw  ThneoOea 
all  pleadingSt  and  entereth  and  engross-  ^  in  the 
eth  all  the  TKords  and  judgments  in  all  ^ 
trivial  causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw  and 
engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and  jodg^ 
ments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  oacei 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  are^  Uw 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions  ^^"^ '''^ 
or  court 

The  crier  is  "  tanquam  publicus  prseo,"  to  call 
for  such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessaiy, 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

The  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace. 

There  is  a  commission  under  the      office  of 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gentle-  JiMkcof 
men,  giving  them  power  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  to  resist  and  punish  aU  turbdent 
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penoUf  whoH  mitdemeuiora  may  tend  to  the  dis- 
quiet of  the  peoi^e  i  and  these  be  called  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  ereiy  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  JSirenareka. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  Cusfo§  rotulorum,  in 
Those  custody  all  the  records  of  their  proceedings 
are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  nnmber  called  justices^ 
of  peace  and  quorum,  because  in  their  commission 
they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine  causes  con- 
ceraiog  breach  of  peace  and  misbehaviour.  The 
words  of  their  commission  are  conceived  thus,  Quo- 
rum,  snch  and  such,  unum  vei  duot,  etc.  etse  volu- 
mut :  and  without  some  one  or  more,  of  the  quorum, 
no  sessions  can  be  h<^en ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
a  superfluous  nmifber  of  such  justices,  (for  through 
the  ambition  of  many  it  is  counted  a  credit  to  be 
burthened  with  that  authority,)  the 
P^^^int.  statute  of  38  H.  Yllh  hath  expressly 
edb3rt£e  lord  prohibited  that  there  shaU  be  but  eight 
justices,  of  the  peace  in  every  tmaAj. 
These  justices  hold  their  sessions  quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the  peace 
is  estal^hed,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
enftring  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings  before 
the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  appwited  by 
the  cu9lftt  rotulorum. 

The  Office  of  Sheriffe, 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being  of 
the  Saxon  English^is  as  much  as  to  say  shire-reeve, 
or  minister  of  the  coon^ :  his  function  or  office  is 
twofold,  namely, 

1.  MinisteriaL 

2.  JudiciaL 

MH.B.CSP.16.        He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 
of  aU  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

3.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  several 
courts  of  distinct  natures :  1.  llie  7*iira,  because  he 
keepetb  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the  shire,  holdeth 
the  8ame.conrt  in  several  places,  wherein  he  doth 
ittqnire  of  all  offences  perpetrated  against  the  com- 
mon  law,  and  not  forbidden  by  any  statute  or  act  of 
parliament ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  de- 
rived from  justice  distributive,  and  is  for  criminal 
offences,  and  held  twice  every  year. 

2.  The  County  Court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value  of 
forty  shiUings,  arising  within  the  said  comfyf  and 
therefmre  it  is  called  the  county  court 


The  jurisdictitm  of  this  court  is  derived  from  jus- 
tice commutative,  and  is  held  every  mmlh.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king's  gif^ 
whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent 

The  Office  of  Eacheator. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  Escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize 
into  his  Majesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest  of 
the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom  the 
lands  are  descended,  and  to  seize  their  bodies  and 
lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is  account- 
able for  the  same ;  he  is  named  or  appointed  1^  tha 
lord  treasurer  of  England. 

The  Office  of  Coroner. 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county  called 
CMonera;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to  inquest  in 
what  mumer,  and  by  whom,  every  person  dying  of 
a  vident  death,  cune  so  to  Uieir  d^ath ;  wid  to  enter 
the  same  of  record ;  which  is  matter  eriminal,  and 
a  plea  of  the  crown:  and  dierefore  they  are  called 
coroners,  or  crowners,  as  oat  hath  written,  because 
their  inquiry  ought  to  be  tn  corona  pt^uli. 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery  de 
eormatore  eligendo  i  and  of  them  I  need  not  to  writo 
more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use  every  where. 

General  Obtervatione  ttmehing  Ceiutahlet,  Oiulert, 
and  BaUiffie, 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hui^ 
dreds,  there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  YIH. 
cap.  26,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  constables 
of  eveiy  hundred. 

Also  there  is  in  every  shire  a  gaol  or  priscm  ap- 
pointed for  the  resbaint  of  liber^  trf  such  persons 
88  for  their  oflfenees  are  thereunto  committed,  until 
they  shall  be  delivered  by  course  of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff  thereof 
shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be  bailiffs  of 
that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of  the  sheriffs : 
and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the  justices  in  every  of 
their  courts  and  sesmma. 

^oie.  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge, 
one  of  tJie  justices  of  the  king's  bench,  1608. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  SOLICITOR  GENERAL, 
III  TBB  CASK  or 

THE  POST-NATI  OF  SCOTLAND, 

IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHABCBBR, 
BBFOBB  THE  LOU)  CHANCELLOR,  AHD  ALL  THE  JtTDGBS  OF  ENGLAND. 


May  it  please  tovr  lobdships, 

This  cose  your  lordships  do  well  perceive  to  be 
of  exceeding  great  consequence.  For  whether  you 
do  measure  that  by  place,  that  reacheth  not  only  to 
the  realm  of  England,  but  to  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain ;  or  whether  you  measure  that  by 
time,  that  extendeth  not  only  to  the  present  time, 
but  much  more  to  future  generations, 

Et  nati  nBtoium,  et  qui  noacentnr  ab  Qlii : 

And  therefore  as  that  is  to  receive  at  the  bar  a  full 
and  free  debate,  so  I  doubt  not  but  that  shall  reeeire 
fhom  your  lordships  a  sound  and  just  resolution  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  according  to  truth.  For,  my 
lords,  though  he  were  thought  to  have  saii  well, 
that  said  that  for  his  word.  Rex  fortitsimus ;  yet 
he  was  thought  to  have  said  better,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  king  himself,  that  said,  Veritas  for- 
lissima,  et  prcBvalet;  And  I  do  much  rejoice  to  ob- 
serve such  a  concurrence  in  the  whole  carriage  of 
this  cause  to  this  end,  thai  truth  may  prevail. 

The  CRse  no  feigned  or  framed  case;  but  a  true 
caae  between  true  parties. 

The  title  handled  formerly  in  some  of  the  king's 
courts,  and  freehold  upon  it ;  used  indeed  by  his 
Majesty  in  his  high  wisdom  to  give  an  end  to  this 
great  question,  but  not  raised;  occasio,  as  the  school- 
men say,  arrepta,nojt  porrecta. 

The  case  aigued  in  the  king's  bench  by  Mr. 
Walter  with  great  liberty,  and  yet  with  good  appro- 
bation of  the  court :  the  persons  assigned  to  be  of 
counsel  on  that  side,  inferior  to  none  of  their  quality 
and  degree  in  learning }  and  some  of  them  moat  con- 
versant and  exercised  in  the  question. 

The  judges  in  the  king's  bench  have  adjourned 
it  to  this  place  for  conference  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.  Your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  though 
you  be  absolute  judge  in  the  court  where  you  sit, 
and  might  have  called  to  you  such  assistance  of 
judges  as  to  yon  had  seemed  good  ;  yet  would  not 
forerun  or  lead  in  this  case  by  any  opinion  there  to 


be  given ;  but  have  chosen  rather  to  come  yoartdf 
to  this  assembly ;  all  tending,  as  I  said,  to  this  et^ 
whereunto  I  for  my  part  do  heartily  subscribe,  ut 
vincttt  Veritas,  that  truth  may  first  appear,  and  then 
prevail.  And  I  do  firmly  hold,  and  doubt  not  but 
f  shall  well  maintain,  that  this  is  the  truth,  that 
Calvin  the  plaintiff  is  ipso  jure  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land a  natural-bom  subject,  to  purchase  freehold,  and 
to  bring  real  actions  within  England.  In  this  case 
I  must  so  consider  the  time,  as  I  must  much  more 
consider  the  matter.  And  therefore,  though  it  may 
draw  my  speech  into  farther  length,  yet  I  dare  not 
handle  a  case  of  this  nature  confusedly,  but  purpose 
to  observe  the  ancient  and  exact  form  of  plesdingi; 
which  is, 

First,  to  explain  or  indoce. 

Then,  to  confute,  or  answer  objectifHis. 

And  lastly,  to  prove  or  confirm. 

And  first,  for  explanation.  The  outward  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is  no  more,  but,  Whether  a  child, 
born  in  Scotland  since  his  Majesty's  happy  coming 
to  the  crown  of  England,  be  naturalized  in  England, 
or  no  P  But  the  inward  question  or  state  of  the 
question  evermore  beginneth  where  that  which  is 
confessed  on  both  sides  doth  leave. 

It  is  confessed,  that  if  these  two  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  law  and 
one  parliament,  and  thereby  incorporated  and  made 
as  one  kingdom,  that  the  Pott-natu$  of  soch  in 
union  should  be  naturalized. 

It  is  confessed,  that  both  realms  are  united  fai  the 
person  of  our  sovereign;  or,  because  I  will  gain 
nothing  by  surreption,  in  the  putting  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  one  and  the  same  natural  persoo  is  king 
of  both  realms. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  laws  and  parliaments  are 
several.  So  then.  Whether  this  privilege  and  bene- 
fit of  naturalization  be  an  accessory  or  dependency 
upon  that  which  is  one  and  joint,  or  upon  that  which 
is  several,  hath  been  and  must  be  the  depth  of  this 
question.    And  therefore  your  lordship*  do  see  the 
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state  of  this  qQe6ti<ni  doth  evidently  lead  me  by  way 
of  inducement  to  spenk  of  three  things  :  The  king, 
the  law,  and  the  privilege  of  naturalization.  For  if 
yOQ  well  understand  the  nature  of  the  two  principals, 
and  again  the  nature  of  the  accessory  ;  then  shall 
you  discern,  to  whether  principal  the  accessory  doth 
properly  refer,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  or  iron  to  an 
adamant. 

And  therefore  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave, 
in  a  case  of  this  quality,  first  to  visit  and  open  the 
foundadoiu  and  fountains  of  reason,  and  not  begin 
with  the  positions  and  erudidcras  of  a  municipal  law ; 
fos  so  was  that  done  in  the  great  ease  of  mines ;  and 
so  ought  that  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  like  nature. 
And  this  doth  not  at  all  detract  from  the  sufficiency  of 
our  laws,  as  incompetent  to  decide  their  own  cases, 
but  rather  addeth  a  dignity  unto  ihem,  when  their 
reaeon  appearing  at  well  as  their  authority  doth 
show  them  to  be  ns  fine  moneys,  which  are  current 
not  only  by  the  stamp,  because  they  are  so  received, 
but  by  the  natural  metal,  that  is,  the  reason  and  wis- 
dom of  them. 

And  master  Littleton  himself  in  his  whole  book 
doth  commend  but  two  things  to  the  professors  of 
the  law  by  the  name  of  his  sons ;  the  one,  the  in- 
quiring and  searching  out  the  reasons  of  the  law ; 
and  the  other,  the  observing  of  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings. And  never  was  there  any  case  that  came  in 
judgment  that  required  more,  ^at  Littleton's  advice 
should  be  fdlowed  in  those  two  points,  than  doth 
the  present  ease  in  question.  And  first  of  die 
king. 

It  is  evident  that  all  other  commonwealths,  mon- 
archies only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedrnt. 
For  where  authority  is  divided  amongst  many 
officers,  and  they  not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  tem- 
porary, and  not  to  receive  their  authority  but  by 
elecdon,  and  certain  persons  to  have  voice  only  to 
that  election,  and  the  like ;  these  are  busy  and 
curious  frames,  which  of  necessity  do  pre-suppose  a 
law  precedent,  written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and 
direct  them:  but  in  monarchies,  especially  hereditary, 
that  is,  when  several  families,  or  lineages  of  people, 
do  submit  themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal, 
the  submission  is  more  natural  and  simple,  which 
afterwards  by  laws  subsequent  is  perfected  and  made 
more  formal;  but  that  is  grounded  upon  nature. 
Thitt  this  is  s<^  it  appeareth  notably  in  two  things ; 
the  one  the  plalforms  and  patterns,  which  are  found 
in  nature  of  monarchies ;  the  original  submissions, 
and  their  motives  and  occasions.  The  platforms  are 
three : 

The  first  is  that  of  a  father,  or  chief  of  a  family ; 
who  governing  over  his  wife  by  prert^ative  of  sex, 
over  his  children  by  prerogative  of  age,  and  because 
he  is  author  unto  them  of  being,  and  over  his  ser- 
vants by  prerogative  of  virtue  and  providence,  (for 
he  that  is  able  of  body,  and  improvident  of  mind,  is 
naiura  servux,)  thnt  is  the  very  model  of  a  king. 
So  is  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Pol.  cap.  14, 
where  he  saith, "  Yerum  autem  regnnm  est,  cum 
penes  unum  est  rerum  summa  potestas  :  quod  reg- 
jUMtn  procurationem  familice  imitatur." 

And  therefore  Lycurgus,when  one  counselled  him 


to  dissolve  the  kingdom,  and  to  establish  another 
form  of  estate,  answered,  "Sir,  begin  to  do  that 
which  you  advise  first  at  hoihe  in  your  own  house  :" 
noting,  that  the  chief  of  a  family  is  as  a  king ;  and 
that  those  that  can  least  endure  kings  abroad,  can 
be  content  to  be  kings  at  home.  And  this  is  the 
first  platform,  which  we  see  is  merely  natural. 

The  second  is  that  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
which,  Xenophon  saith,  Cyrus  had  ever  in  his  mouth. 
For  shepherds  are  not  owners  of  the  sheep ;  but 
their  office  is  to  feed  and  govern :  no  more  are  kings 
proprietaries  or  owners  the  people  j  for  God  is 
sole  owner  of  people.  "  The  nations,"  as  the  Scrip- 
hire  saith,  "are  his  inheritance;"  but  the  office  of 
kings  is- to  gorem,  maintain,  and  protect  people. 
And  that  is  not  without  a  mystery,  that  the  first  king 
that  was  instituted  by  God,  David,  for  Saul  was  but 
an  untimely  fruit,  was  translated  from  a  shepherd, 
as  you  have  it  in  Psalm  Ixxviii.  *'£t  elegit  David, 
servum  sunm,  de  gregibus  ovium  sustulit  eum, — 
pascere  Jacob  servum  suum,  et  Israel  hsreditatem 
suam."  This  is  the  second  platform  ;  a  work  like- 
wise of  nature. 

The  third  platform  is  the  government  of  God  him- 
self over  the  world,  whereof  lawful  monarchies  are 
a  shadow.  And  therefore  both  amongst  the  hea^ 
then,  and  amongst  the  christians,  the  word,  sacred, 
halh  been  attributed  unto  kings,  because  of  the  con- 
formity of  a  monarchy  with  the  Divine  Majesty : 
never  to  a  senate  or  people.  And  so  you  find  it 
twice  in  the  lord  Cdce's  Reports ;  once  in  the  second 
book,  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  case ;  and  hii 
fifth  book,  Cawdrie's  case ;  and  more  anciently  in 
the  10  of  H.  VII.  fol.  18,  "  Rex  est  persona  mixta 
cum  sacerdote  ; "  an  attribute  which  the  senate  of 
Venice,  or  a  csnton  of  Swisses,  can  never  challenge. 
So,  we  see,  there  be  precedents  or  platforms  of  mon- 
archies, both  in  nature,  and  above  nature ;  even 
from  the  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth  to  the  king, 
if  you  will,  in  a  hive  of  bees.  And  therefore  other 
states  are  the  creatures  of  law ;  and  this  state  only 
subsisteth  by  nature. 

For  the  original  submissions,  they  are  four  in 
number:  I  will  briefly  touch  them:  The  first  is 
paternity  or  patriarchy,  which  is  when  a  family 
growing  so  great  as  it  could  not  contain  itself  within 
one  habitation,  some  branches  of  the  descendants 
were  forced  to  plant  themselves  into  new  ftimilie% 
which  second  families  could  not  1^  a  natural  instinct 
and  inclination  but  bear  a  reverence,  and  yield  an 
obeisance  to  the  eldest  tine  of  the  ancient  fomily 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  second  is,  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  grati- 
tude towards  merit,  which  is  likewise  naturally  in- 
fused into  all ,  men.  Of  this  Aristotle  putteth  the 
case  well,  when  it  was  the  fortune  of  some  one  man, 
either  to  invent  some  arts  of  excellent  use  towards 
man's  life,  or  to  congregate  people,  that  dwelt  scat- 
tered, into  one  place,  where  they  might  cohabit  with 
more  comfort,  or  to  guide  them  from  a  more  barren 
land  to  a  more  fruitful,  or  the  like  ;  upon  these  de- 
serts, and  the  admiration  and  recompence  of  them, 
people  submitted  themselves. 

The  third,  which  was  the  most  usual  of  all,  was 
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condtKt  in  war,  which  eren  In  Datnn  indneeth  as 
great  an  obligaHm  u  paternity.  For  at  men  owe 
their  life  and  being  to  their  parenta  in  regard  of 
generation,  so  they  owe  that  also  to  aanonrs  in  the 
wars  in  regard  of  preserratidn.  And  therefore  we 
find  in  chap,  xviii.  of  the  book  of'Judges,  Ter.  22, 
"  Diserunt  omnes  viri  ad  Gideon,  Dominare  nostri, 
tu  et  fiUi  tui,  quooiam  eerTasti  nos  de  mana  Madian." 
And  80  we  read  when  it  was  brought  to  the  ears  of 
Saul,  that  the  people  sung  in  the  streets,  '*  Saul  hath 
killed  his  thousand,  and  David  hia  ten  thousand"  of 
enemies,  he  said  atraightways :  **  Quid  ei  superest 
nisi  ipsum  regnum  ?  "  For  whosoerer  hath  the  miU- 
tary  dependence,  wants  little  of  being  king. 

The  fourth  is  an  enforced  submission,  which 
is  conquest,  whereof  it  seemed  Nimrod  was  the 
first  precedent  of  whom  it  is  said:  *'  Ipse  ccepit 
potens  esse  in  terra,  et  erat  robastui  venator  eoram 
Bomino."  And  this  likewise  is  npon  the  same 
root,  which  is  the  saving  or  gift  as  it  were  of  life 
and  being;  for  the  conqueror  hath  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  captives  t  and  therefore  where  he 
giveth  them  themselves,  he  may  reserve  upon  such 
a  gift  what  service  and  subjection  he  will.  All 
these  four  sulxnissions  are  evident  to  be  natural  and 
more  ancient  than  law. 

To  speak  therefore  of  law,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  that  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  by  way  of 
inducement.  Law  no  doubt  is  the  great  organ  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  doth  move,  and  may  be 
truly  compared  to  the  sinews  in  a  natural  body,  as 
the  sovereignty  may  be  compared  to  the  spirits: 
for  if  the  sinews  be  without  the  spirits,  they  are 
dead  and  without  motion ;  if  the  spirits  move  in  weak 
sinewy  it  causeth  tremUing :  so  the  laws,  without 
the  king's  power,  are  dead ;  the  king's  power, 
except  the  hws  be  corroborated,  will  never  move 
constantly,  bat  be  foil  of  staggering  and  trepidation. 
Bot  towards  the  king  himself  the  law  doth  a  douUe 
office  or  operation:  the  first  is  to  entitle  the  king, 
or  design  him :  and  in  that  sense  Bracton  saith  well, 
lib.  1,  fol.  9,  and  lib.  3,  fol.  107.  "Lex  facit  quod 
ipse  sit  Rex;"  that  is,  it  defines  his  title;  as  in 
our  law.  That  the  kingdom  shall  go  to  the  issue 
female;  tliat  it  shall  not  be  departable  amongst 
daughters;  that  the  half-blood  shall  be  respected, 
and  other  points  differing  from  the  rules  of  common 
inheritance.  The  second  is  that  whereof  we  need 
not  fear  to  speak  in  good  and  happy  limes,  such  as 
these  are,  to  make  the  ordinary  power  of  the  king 
more  definite  or  regular :  for  it  was  well  said  by  a 
father,  "  plenitndo  potestatis  est  plenitudo  tempes- 
tatis."  And  although  the  king,  in  his  person,  be 
tolutus  Ugibut,  yet  his  acts  and  grants  are  limited 
by  law,  and  we  a^e  them  every  day. 

But  I  demand,  Do  these  offices  or  operations  of 
law  evacuate  or  frustrate  the  original  submission, 
which  was  natural  P  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  all 
allegiance  is  by  law  ?  No  more  than  it  can  be  said, 
that  potesteu  patris,  the  power  of  the  father  over 
the  child,  is  by  law;  and  yet  no  doubt  laws  do  di- 
versely define  of  that  also ;  the  law  of  some  nations 
having  given  fathers  power  to  put  their  children  to 
death  J  others,  to  sell  them  thrice;  others,  to  disin- 


herit them  by  testament  at  pteasore,  and  the  like. 
Yet  oo  man  will  affirm,  that  the  obedience  of  the 
child  is  law,  though  laws  in  some  points  do 
make  it  more  positive:  and  even  so  it  is  of  alle- 
giance of  subjects  to  hereditary  monarchs^  whieh  is 
corrobOTated  and  confirmed  by  law,  but  is  the  work 
of  the  law  of  nature.  And  therefore  you  shall  find 
the  observation  true,  and  almost  general  in  all  stales, 
that  their  lawgivers  were  long  after  their  first 
kings,  who  governed  for  a  time  by  natoral  equity 
without  law  i  so  was  Theseus  long  before  Solon  in 
Athens:  so  was  Eurytion  and  Sous  long  befnv 
Lycurgus  in  Sparta :  so  was  Romulus  long  before 
the  Decemviri.  And  even  amongst  ourselves  there 
were  more  ancient  kings  of  the  Saxons ;  and  yet 
the  laws  ran  under  the  name  of  Edgar's  laws.  And 
in  the  refounding  of  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of 
William  the  Conqneror,  when  the  laws  were  in 
some  eonfiirion  for  a  time,  a  man  nay  tnily  say, 
that  king  Edward  I.  was  the  first  lawgiver,  who 
enacting  some  laws,  and  collecting  others,  brought 
the  law  to  some  perfection.  And  therefore  I  will 
conclude  this  point  with  the  style  which  divers  acts 
of  parliaments  do  give  unto  the  king :  which  term 
him  very  effectually  and  truly,  "  our  natural  sovereign 
liege  lord."  And  as  it  was  said  by  a  principal 
judge  here  present  when  he  served  in  another  place, 
and  question  was  moved  by  some  occasion  of  the 
title  of  Bullein's  lands,  that  he  wonld  never  allow 
that  queen  Elizabeth  (I  remember  it  for  the  efllcaey 
of  the  phrase)  should  be  a  statute  queen,  bat  a  com- 
mon-law queen :  so  stu^ly  I  shall  hardly  consent 
that  the  king  riiall  be  esteemed  or  called  <nly  our 
ri^tfiil  sovereign,  or  our  lawful  sovereign,  but  om- 
natural  liege  sovereign;  as  acts  of  parliaaoent 
speak :  for  as  the  common  law  is  more  worthy  Asa 
the  statute  law ;  so  the  law  of  nature  is  more  worthy 
than  them  both.  Having  spoken  now  of  the  king 
and  the  law,  it  remaineth  to  apeak  of  the  privilege 
and  benefit  of  naturalization  itself ;  and  that  accofd- 
ing  to  the  roles  of  the  law  of  England. 

Naturalization  is  best  discerned  in  the  degrees 
whereby  the  law  doth  mount  and  ascend  theirunta 
For  it  seemeth  admirable  unto  me,  to  ccmsider  with 
whata  measured  hand  and  with  how  true  proportions 
our  law  doth  ittipart  and  confer  the  several  degrees 
of  this  benefit.    The  degrees  are  four. 

The  first  degree  of  persons,  as  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  law  takes  knowledge  of,  is  an  alien  enemy; 
that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of 
a  prince  or  state  that  is  in  hostiHty  with  the  king  of 
England.  To  this  person  the  law  giveth  no  benefit 
or  proteetion  at  all,  bnt  if  be  eome  into  the  realm 
after  war  proclaimed,  or  war  in  fhc^  be  comes  at  his 
own  peril,  he  may  be  used  as  «i  enemy :  for  Uie  Uv 
accounts  of  him  but,  as  the  Scripture  aaith,  as  of  a 
spy  that  comes  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  land. 
And  so  it  is  in  2  Ric.  III.  fol.  2.  Nevertheless  this 
admitteth  a  distinction.  For  if  he  eome  with  safe- 
conduct,  othem'ise  it  is  :  for  then  he  may  not  be 
violated,  either  in  person  or  goods.  But  yet  he 
must  fetch  his  justice  at  the  fountain-head,  for  none 
of  the  conduit-pipes  are  open  to  him  ;  he  can  have 
no  remedy  in  any  of  the  king's  courts ;  but  he  most 
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complain  himself  before  the  king's  privy  council: 
there  he  shall  have  a  proceeding  summary  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  cause  shall  be  determined  by  natural 
equity,  and  not  by  rules  of  lav;  and  the  decree  of 
the  council  shall  be  executed  by  aid  of  the  chanceiy, 
as  in  13  Ed.  IV.    And  this  is  the  first  degree. 

The  second  person  is  an  alien  friend,  that  is,  such 
a  one  as  is  bom  under  the  obeisance  of  such  a  king 
or  state  as  is  cmfederate  with  the  king  of  England, 
or  at  least  not  in  war  with  him.  To  this  person 
the  law  allotteth  this  benefit,  that  as  the  law  accounts 
that  the  hcJd  it  hath  over  him  is  bat  a  transitory 
hold,  for  he  may  be  an  enemy,  so  the  law  doth  endue 
him  but  with  a  tranntory  benefit,  that  is,  of  mov- 
able goods  and  personal  actions.  But  for  freehold, 
or  lease,  or  actions  real  or  mixt,  he  is  not  enabled, 
except  it  be  in  autre  droil.  And  so  it  is  9  £.  IV. 
fol.  7.  19  £.  IT.  foi  6,  5  Mar.  and  divers  other 
books. 

The  third  person  is  a  denizen,  using  the  word 
properly,  for  sometimes  it  is  confounded  with  a  na- 
tural bom  subject.  This  is  one  that  is  but  tubditus 
insiiiviu,  or  adoptivtu,  and  is  never  by  birth,  but  only 
the  king's  charter,  and  by  no  other  mean,  come 
he  never  so  young  into  the  realm,  or  stay  he  never 
so  long.  Mansion  or  habitation  wiU  not  indenize 
him,  n<^  nor  swearing  obedience  to  the  king  in  a 
leet,  which  doth  in-law  the  sulgecti  hut  only,  as  I 
said,  the  king's  grace  and  gift  To  this  person  the 
law  giveth  an  ability  and  capacity  abridged,  not  in 
matter,  but  in  time.  And  as  there  was  a  time  when 
he  was  not  subject,  so  the  law  doth  not  acknowledge 
him  before  that  time.  For  if  he  purchase  freehold 
after  his  denization,  he  may  take  it ;  but  if  he  have 
purchased  any  before,  he  shall  not  hold  it:  so  if  he 
have  children  after,  they  shall  inherit;  but  if  he 
have  any  before,  they  shall  not  inherit.  So  as  he 
is  but  privileged  a  parU  pott,  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
and  not  a  parU  antt. 

The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a  natural  bora  sub- 
ject, which  is  evermore  by  birth,  or  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  he  is  complete  and  entire.  For  in  the 
law  of  England  there  is  nit  ultra,  there  is  no  more 
•abdivisioa  or  more  snbtile  division  beyond  these ; 
and  therein  it  aeemeth  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  law,  as  I  said,  is  to  be  admired  both  ways,  both 
becature  it  distingnisheth  so  far,  and  because  it  doth 
not  distinguish  father.  For  I  know  that  other  laws 
do  admit  more  carious  distinction  of  this  privilege  ; 
for  the  Romans  had,  besides  jtu  civitaiit,  which 
answereth  to  naturalization,  Jus  auffragii.  For 
although  a  man  were  naturalized  to  take  lands  and 
inheritance,  yet  he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice 
at  passing  of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officers.  And 
yet  farther  they  have  jus  peiiiimis,  or  ju»  hmorum. 
For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  honour  and  office.  But  these  be  the  devices 
commonly  of  popular  or  free  estates,  which  are  jea- 
lous whom  they  take  into  their  number,  and  are 
unfit  for  monarchies »  but  by  the  law  of  England, 
the  .dibjeet  that  is  natural  boro  hath  a  capacity  or 
ability  to  all  benefits  whatsoever  t  I  say  capacity  or 
ability :  but  to  reduce  potentiam  in  aetmn,  is  another 
ease.  For  an  earl  of  Ireland,  though  he  be  natural- 


ized in  England,  yet  hath  no  voice  in  the  parliament 
of  England,  except  he  have  either  a  call  by  writ,  or 
creation  by  patent ;  but  he  is  capable  of  either.  But 
upon  this  quadripartite  division  of  the  ability  of 
persons  I  do  observe  to  your  lordships  three  things, 
being  all  eSectually  pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand. 

The  first  is,  that  if  any  man  conceive  that  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Post-nati  might  serve  as  well  for  the 
Ante'Holi,  he  may  by  the  distribution  which  we 
have  made  plainly  perceive  his  error.  For  the  law 
looketh  not  back,  and  therefore  cannot,  by  any  mat- 
ter ex,  pott  facto,  after  Mrth,  alter  the  state  of  the 
birth  ;  wherein  no  doubt  the  law  hath  a  grave  and 
profound  reason;  which  is  this,  in  few  words,  "Nemo 
sulato  fingitur ;  aliud  est  nasci,  aliud  fieri : "  we  in- 
deed more  respect  and  affect  those  worthy  genile- 
men  of  Scotland  whose  merits  and  conversations  we 
know  t  but  the  law  that  proceeds  upon  general  rea- 
son, and  looks  upon  no  men's  faces,  afiecteth  and 
privilegeth  those  which  drew  their  first  breath  under 
the  obeisance  of  the  king  of  England. 

The  second  point  is.  that  by  the  former  distribu- 
tion it  appeareth  that  there  be  but  two  conditions  by 
birih,  either  alien,  or  natural  born,  "  nam  tertium 
penitus  ignoramus."  It  is  manifest  then,  that  if  the 
Pott-nati  of  Scotland  be  not  natural  born,  they  are 
alien  bom,  and  in  no  better  degree  at  all  than  Flem- 
ings, French,  Italians,  Spanish,  Germans^  and  others, 
which  are  aU  at  this  time  alien  friends,  hy  reason 
his  Majesfy  is  in  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  third  point  seemeth  to  me  very  worthy  the 
consideration ;  which  is,  that  in  all  the  distributions 
of  persons,  and  the  degrees  of  abilities  or  capacities, 
the  king's  act  is  all  in  all,  without  any  manner  of 
respect  to  law  or  parliament  For  it  is  the  king 
that  makes  an  alien  enemy,  by  proclaiming  a  war, 
wherewith  the  law  or  parliament  intermeddles  not 
So  the  king  only  grants  safe-conducts,  wherewith  the 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not  It  is  the  king 
likewise  that  maketh  an  alien  friend,  by  concluding  a 
peace,  wherewith  law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not 
It  is  the  king  that  makes  a  denizen  by  his  charter, 
absolutely  of  his  prerogative  and  power,  wherewith 
law  and  parliament  intermeddle  not  And  therefore 
it  is  strongly  to  be  inferred,  that  as  all  these  degrees 
depend  wholly  upon  the  king's  act,  and  no  ways 
upon  law  or  parliament ;  so  the  fourth,  although  it 
cannot  by  the  king's  patent,  but  by  operation  of  law, 
yet  that  the  law,  in  that  operation,  respecteth  only 
the  king's  person,  without  respect  of  subjection  to 
law  or  parliament.  An^  thus  much  by  way  of  ex- 
planation and  inducement :  which  being  all  matter 
in  efiTect  confessed,  is  the  strongest  ground-work  to 
that  which  is  contradicted  or  controverted. 

There  foUoweth  the  confutation  of  the  argumenta 
on  the  contrary  side. 

That  which  hath  been  materially  objected,  may 
be  reduced  to  four  heads. 

The  first  is,  that  the  privilege  of  naturalixatim 
followeth  allegiance,  and  that  allegiance  tbilowetb 
the  kingdom. 

The  second  is  drawn  from  that  commm  ground, 
"  euro  dao  jura  eoncnmmt  in  una  persona,  equom 
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est  ac  si  essent  in  duobus;"  a  rule,  the  words  where- 
of are  taken  from  the  civil  law  ;  but  the  matter  of 
it  is  received  in  all  laws ;  being  a  very  line  or  rule 
of  reason,  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  third  consisteth  of  certain  inconveniences 
conceived  to  ensue  of  this  general  naturalization, 
ipto  jure. 

The  fourth  is  not  properly  an  objection,  but  a  pre- 
occupation  of  an  objection  or  proof  on  our  part,  by 
a  distinction  devised  between  countries  devolute  by 
descent,  and  acquired  by  conquest. 

For  the  first,  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe  that-those 
who  maintain  this  new  opinion,  whereof  there  is 
aUum  silentium  in  our  books  of  law,  are  not  well 
agreed  in  what  form  to  utter  and  express  that :  for 
some  said  that  allegiance  hath  respect  to  the  law, 
some  to  the  crown,  some  to  the  kingdom,  some  to 
the  body  politic  of  the  king  :  so  there  is  confusion 
of  tongues  amongst  them,  as  it  commonly  cometh  to 
pass  in  opinions  that  have  their  foundations  in  sub- 
tility  and  imagination  of  man's  wit,  and  not  in  the 
ground  of  nature.  But  to  leave  their  words,  and  to 
come  to  their  proofs  ;  they  endeavour  to  prove  this 
conceit  by  three  manner  of  proofs :  first,  by  reason ; 
then,  by  certain  inferences  out  of  statutes ;  and  lastly, 
by  certain  book-cases,  mentioning  and  reciting  the 
forms  of  pleadings. 

The  reason  they  bring  is  this;  that  natnralisation 
is  an  operation  of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  indeed 
it  is,  that  may  be  the  true  genut  oF  it. 

Then  they  add,  that  granted,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  of  force  only  within  the  kingdom  and 
dominions  of  England,  and  cannot  operate  but  where 
it  is  in  force.  But  the  law  is  not  in  force  in  Scot- 
land, therefore  that  cannot  endure  this  benefit  of 
naturalization  by  birth  in  Scotland. 

This  reason  is  plausible  and  sensible,  but  ck- 
tremely  erroneous.  For  the  law  of  England,  for 
matters  of  benefit  or  forfeitures  in  England,  operat- 
eth  over  the  world.  And  because  it  is  tmly  said 
that  "  respublica  continetur  poena  et  prsmio,"  I 
will  put  a  case  or  two  of  either. 

It  is  plain  that  if  a  subject  of  England  had  con- 
spired the  death  of  the  king  in  foreign  parts,  it  was 
hy  the  common  law  of  England  treason.  How 
prove  I  that?  By  the  statute  of  35  H.  VIIF.  cap.  3, 
wherein  you  shall  find  no  words  at  all  of  making 
any  new  case  of  treason  which  was  not  treason  be- 
fore, but  only  of  ordaining  a  form  of  trial }  ergo,  it 
was  treason  before:  and  if  so,  then  the  law  of  Eng- 
land works  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  contempts,  if 
the  king  send  his  privy  seal  to  any  subject  beyond 
the  seas,  commanding  him  to  return,  and  he  disobey, 
no  man  will  doubt  but  there  is  a  contempt,  and  yet 
the  fact  enduring  the  contempt  was  committed  in 
foreign  parts. 

Therefore  the  law  of  England  doth  extend  to  acts 
or  matters  done  in  foreign  parts.  So  of  rewaril, 
privilege,  or  benefit,  we  need  seek  no  other  instance 
than  the  instance  in  question ;  for  I  will  put  you 
a  case  that  no  man  shall  deny,  where  the  law  of 
England  doth  work  and  confer  the  benefit  of  natu- 
ralization upon  a  birth  neither  within  the  dominions 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  king  of  England.    By  the  sta- 


tute of  25  E.  III.  which,  if  you  will  believe  Hutsey, 
is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law,  all  children 
bom  in  any  parts  of  the  world,  if  they  be  of  English 
parents  continuing  at  that  time  as  liege  subjects  to 
the  king,  and  having  done  no  act  to  forfeit  the 
benefit  of  their  allegiance,  are  ipso  facta  naturalized. 
Nay,  if  a  man  look  narrowly  into  the  law  in  this 
point,  he  shall  find  a  consequence  that  may  seem  at 
the  first  strange,  but  yet  cannot  be  well  avoided ; 
which  is,  that  if  divers  families  of  English  men  and 
women  plant  themselves  nt  Middleborough,  or  at 
Roan,  or  at  Lisbon,  and  have  issue,  and  their  de- 
scendants do  intermarry  amongrt  themselvea,  without 
any  intermixture  of  foreign  Uood;  such  descendants 
are  naturaliiwd  to  all  generations :  for  every  gener- 
ation is  still  of  liege  parents,  uid  therefore  natu- 
ralized; so  as  you  may  have  whole  tribes  and 
lineages  of  English  in  foreign  countries. 

And  therefore  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  law  of 
England  cannot  operate  or  confer  naturalization,  but 
only  within  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of  England. 

To  come  now  to  their  inferences  upon  statutes ; 
the  first  is  out  of  this  statute  which  I  last  recited. 
In  which  statute  it  is  said,  that  in  fonr  several 
places  there  are  these  words,  "  bom  within  the 
allegiance  of  England or  again,  "  bora  withoot 
the  allegiance  of  England ;"  which,  say  they,  applies 
the  allegiance  to  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  person 
of  the  king.  To  this  the  answer  is  easy ;  for  there 
is  no  trope  of  speech  man  familiar  than  to  use  Ae 
place  of  addition  for  the  person.  So  we  say  c«d- 
monly,  the  line  of  York,  or  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  lines  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  the  doke 
Lancaster. 

So  we  say  the  possessions  of  Somerset  or  "War- 
wick, intending  the  possessions  of  the  dukes  o( 
Somerset  or  earls  of  Warwick.  So  we  see  earli 
sign,  Salisbury,  Northampton,  for  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury or  Northampton.  And  in  the  very  same  man- 
ner the  statute  speaks,  allegiance  of  England,  fcv 
allegiance  of  the  king  of  England.  Nay  more,  if 
there  had  been  no  variety  in  the  penning  of  that 
statute,  this  collection  had  had  a  little  more  force; 
for  those  words  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  used  of  purpose  and  in  propriety ;  but  yon  may 
find  in  three  other  several  places  of  the  aame  sta- 
tute, allegiance  and  obeisance  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  material  and  conclndiii^ 
place,  that  is  to  say,  children  whose  parents  were 
at  the  time  of  their  birth  at  the  faith  and  obeisaiKe 
of  the  king  of  England.  So  that  it  is  manifest  by 
this  indifferent  and  promiscuous  use  of  lK>th  phrases, 
the  one  proper,  the  other  improper,  that  no  man 
can  ground  any  inference  upon  these  words  withoot 
danger  of  cavil  la  tion. 

The  second  statute  out  of  which  they  infer,  is  a 
statute  made  in  32  Hen.  VIIF.  touching  the  poUcy 
of  strangers  tradesmen  within  this  realm.  For  the 
parliament  finding  that  they  did  eat  the  Englishmen 
out  of  trade,  and  that  they  entertained  no  appren- 
tices but  of  their  own  nation,  did  prohibit  that  they 
shoold  receive  any  apprentice  but  the  king's  sab> 
jects.  Tn  which  statute  is  said,  that  in  nine  several 
places  there  is  to  be  found  this  eonteict  of  woids^ 
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"  aliens  bom  out  of  the  king's  obedience ;"  which  is 
pregnant,  say  they,  and  doth  imply  that  there  be 
aliens  born  within  the  king's  obedience.  Touching 
this  inference,  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  qui  hsret  in 
litera,  hsret  in  cortice ;"  but  this  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  cortex,  it  is  bnt  miuciu  corticu,  the  moM 
of  the  bark.    For  it  is  evident  that  the  statute 
meant  to  apeak  clearly  and  without  equivocation, 
and  to  a  common  understanding.  Kow  then  there  are 
aliens  in  cmnmon  reputation,  and  aliens  in  precise 
construction  of  law ;  the  statute  then  meaning  not 
to  comprehend  Irishmen,  or  Jerseymen,  or  Calais* 
men,  for  explanation'  sake,  lest  the  word  alien  might 
be  extended  to  them  in  a  vulgar  acceptance,  added 
those  farther  words,  "  bom  out  of  the  king's  obedi^ 
ence."     Nay,  what  if  we  should  say,  that  those 
words,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  speech,  are 
no  words  of  difference  or  limitation,  but  of  declara- 
tion or  description  of  an  alien,  as  if  it  had  been  said 
with  a  videlicet,  aliens ;  that  is,  such  as  are  bom  out 
of  the  king's  obedience  P  they  cannot  put  us  from 
that  construction.   But  sure  I  am,  if  the  bark  makes 
for  them,  the  pith  makes  for  us ;  for  the  privilege 
of  liberty  which  the  statute  means  to  deny  to  aliens 
of  entertaining  apprentices,  is  denied  to  none  born 
within  the  king's  obedience,  call  them  aliens  or 
what  you  wilL    And  therefore  hy  their  reason,  a 
pOKl-natiu  of  Scotland  shall  by  that  statute  keep 
what  stranger  apprentices  lie  will,  and  so  is  put  in 
the  degree  of  an  English.    The  third  statute  ont  of 
which  inference  is  made,  is  the  statute  of  14  E.  III. 
cap.  solo,  which  hath  been  said  to  be  our  very  case : 
and  I  am  of  that  opinion  too,  but  directly  the  other 
way.    Therefore  to  open  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
that  statute  :  After  that  the  (itte  to  the  crown  of 
France  was  devolute  to  K.  E.  III.  and  that  he  had 
changed  his  style,  changed  his  arms,  changed  his 
acaU  as  his  Majesty  hath  done,  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, saith  the  statnte,  conceived  a  fear  that  the 
realm  of  England  might  become  subject  to  the  realm 
of  France,  or  to  the  king  as  king  of  France.  And 
I  will  give  you  the  reasons  of  the  double  fear,  that 
it  should  become  subject  to  the  realm  of  France. 
They  had  this  reason  of  fear  i  Nonnandy  had  con- 
qnered  England,  Nonnandy  was  feudal  of  France, 
therefore  because  the  superior  seigniory  of  France 
was  now  united  in  right  with  the  tenancy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  that  England,  in  regard  of  the  conquest, 
might  l>e  taken  as  a  perquisite  to  Normandy,  they 
had  probable  reason  to  fear  that  the  kingdom  of 
England  might  be  drawn  to  lie  subject  to  the  realm 
of  France.    The  other  fear,  that  England  might 
become  subject  to  the  king  as  king  of  France,  grew 
no  doubt  of  this  foresight,  that  the  kings  of  England 
might  be  like  to  make  their  mansion  and  seat  of 
their  estate  in  France,  in  regard  of  the  climate, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  thereby  the 
kingdom  of  England  might  be  governed  by  the  king's 
mandates  and  precepts  issuing  as  from  the  king  of 
France.    But  they  will  say,  whatsoever  the  occa- 
sion was,  here  you  have  the  difference  authorized 
of  snbjection  to  a  king  generally,  and  subjection  to 
a  king  as  king  of  a  certain  kingdom :  but  to  this  X 
give  an  answer  threefold  : 
roL.  1.  2  0 


First,  it  presseth  not  the  question  :  for  doth  any 
man  say  that  a  pont-natus  of  Scotland  is  naturalized 
in  England,  because  he  is  fl  subject  of  the  king  as 
king  of  England  P  No,  but  generally  because  be  is 
the  king's  subject. 

Secondly,  the  scope  of  this  law  is  to  nuike  a 
distinction  between  crown  and  crown ;  but  the  scope 
of  their  argument  is  to  make  a  difference  between 
crown  and  person.  Lastly,  this  statute,  as  I  said, 
is  our  very  case  retorted  against  them ;  for  this  is  a 
direct  statute  of  separation,  which  presupposeth  that 
the  common  law  had  made  an  wiion  of  the  crowns 
in  some  degree,  by  virtue  of  the  union  in  the  king's 
person  :  if  this  statute  had  not  been  made  to  stop 
and  cross  the  course  of  the  common  law  in  that 
point,  as  if  Scotland  now  should  be  suitors  to  the 
king,  that  an  act  might  pass  to  like  effect,  and  upon 
hke  fear.  And  therefore  if  you  will  make  good 
your  distinction  in  this  present  case,  show  us  a  sta- 
tute for  that.  But  1  hope  you  can  show  no  statute 
of  separation  between  England  and  Scotland.  And 
if  any  man  say  that  this  was  a  statute  ^f^l^i^^ory 
of  the  common  law,  he  doth  not  mark  how  that  ia 
penned  :  for  after  a  kind  of  historical  declaration 
in  the  preamble,  that  England  was  never  subject  to 
France,  the  body  of  the  act  was  penned  thus :  '*.  The 
king  doth  grant  and  establish  which  are  words 
merely  introductive  nova  legis,  as  if  the  king  gave  a 
charter  of  franchise,  and  did  invest,  by  a  dcmative, 
the  subjects  of  England  with  a  new  privilege  or 
exemption,  which  by  the  common  law  they  had  not. 

To  come  now  to  the  book-cases  which  they  put ; 
which  I  will  couple  together,  because  they  reeeive 
one  joint  answer. 

The  first  is  42E.*!!!.  fol.  where  the  book  saith, 
exception  was  taken  that  the  plaintiff  was  bora  in 
Scotland  at  Ross,  otit  of  the  allegiance  of  England. 

The  next  is  22  H,  VI,  fol,  38,  Adrian's  case  j 
where  it  is  pleaded  that  a  woman  was  bora  at  Bru- 
ges, out  of  the  allegiance  of  England. 

The  third  is  13  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol.  300,  where  the 
case  begins  thus :  "  Doctor  Story  qui  notorie  dig- 
nosdtur  esse  subditns  regni  Anglis."  In  all  these 
three,  say  they,  that  is  ^eaded,  that  the  party  ia 
subject  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  not  of  the 
king  of  England. 

To  these  books  I  give  this  answer,  that  they  be 
not  the  pleas  at  large,  but  the  words  of  the  reporter, 
who  speaks  compendiously  and  narratively,  and  not 
according  to  the  solemn  words  of  the  pleading.  If 
you  find  a  case  put,  that  it  is  pleaded  a  man  was 
seised  in  fee-simple,  you  will  not  infer  upon  that, 
that  the  words  of  the  pleading  were  in  feodo  *ijb- 
plici,  but  sibi  et  k^ediims  suis.  But  show  me 
some  precedent  of  a  pleading  at  large,  of  "  natus  sub 
ligeantia  regni  Angliae;"  for  whereas  Mr.  Walter 
said  that  pleadings  are  variable  in  this  point,  he 
would  fain  bring  it  to  that ;  but  there  is  no  such 
matter  j  for  the  pleadings  are  constant  and  uniform 
in  this  point:  they  may  vary  in  the  vorAJidea  or 
ligeantia,  or  obedientia,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  the  form  of  re^at  and  regit  they 
vary  not ;  neither  can  there,  ns  I  am  persuaded,  be 
any  one  instance  sliowed  forth  to  the  contrary.  See 
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9  Eliz.  4,  Baggot's  Auize,  fol.  7,  where  the  pleading 
at  large  is  entered  in  the  book ;  there  you  have 
"  alienigena  natas  extra  ligeantiam  domini  regis 
AngliiE."  See  the  precedents  in  the  book  of 
entries,  pi.  7>  and  two  other  places,  fot  there  be  no 
more :  and  there  you  shall  find  still  sab  ligeantia 
domini  regis,"  or  "extra  Hgeantiam  domini  regis." 
And  therefore  the  forms  of  pleading,  which  are 
things  so  reverend,  and  are  indeed  towards  the 
reasons  of  the  law,  as  palma,  and  pugnm,  contain- 
ing the  reason  of  the  law,  opened  or  unfolded,  or  dis- 
played, they  make  all  for  ub.  And  for  the  very  words 
of  reporters  in  books,  you  must  acknowledge  and  say, 
"ilicet  obruimiir  numero."  For  you  have  22  Ass. 
pi.  25,  27  Ass.  the  prior  of  Shell's  case,  pi.  48,  U 
H.  IV.  fol.  19,  3  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  6  H.  VIII.  in  my 
lord  Dyer,  fol.  2.  In  all  these  books  the  very  words 
of  the  reporters  have  "the  allegiance  of  the  king," 
and  not,  the  allegiance  of  England,  And  the  book 
in  the  34Edw.  III.  which  is  your  best  book,  although 
while  it  is  tossed  at  the  bar,  you  hare  sometimes  the 
words  "  aUegiance  of  England,"  yet  when  it  comes 
to  Thorp,  chief  justice,  to  give  Uie  rule,  he  saith, 
"  we  wiU  be  certified  by  the  roll,  whether  Scotland 
be  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king."  Nay,  that 
farther  form  of  pleading  beateth  down  your  opinion : 
That  it  sufficeth  not  to  say  that  he  is  bom  out  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  king,  and  stay  there,  but  he 
must  show  in  the  affirmative  under  the  allegiance 
of  what  king  or  state  he  was  bom.  The  reason 
whereof  cannot  be,  because  it  may  appear  whether 
he  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  for  that  in  a  real  action 
is  all  one  :  nor  it  cannot  be  because  issue  shall  be 
taken  thereupon ;  for  the  issue^must  arise  on  the 
other  side  upon  indigena  pleaded  and  trarersed. 
And  therefore  it  can  have  no  other  reason,  but  to 
apprize  the  court  more  certainly,  that  the  country 
of  the  birth  is  none  of  those  that  are  subject  to  the 
king.  As  for  the  trial,  that  it  should  be  impossible 
to  be  tried,  I  hold  it  not  worth  the  answering ;  for 
the  venirs  facias  shall  go  either  where  the  natnral 
birth  is  laid,  although  it  be  but  by  fiction,  or  if  it 
be  laid  according  to  the  truth,  it  shall  be  tried 
where  the  action  is  brought,  otherwise  you  fall  upon 
a  main  rock,  that  breaketh  your  argument  in  pieces ; 
for  how  should  the  bivth  of  an  Irishman  be  tried,  or 
of  a  Jerseyman  P  nay,  how  should  the  birth  of  V 
subject  be  tried,  that  is  bom  of  English  parents  in 
Spain  or  Florence,  or  any  part  of  the  world  ?  For 
to  all  these  the  like  objection  of  trial  may  be  made, 
because  they  are  within  no  counties :  and  this  re- 
ceives no  answer.  And  therefore  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  second  main  argument 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  civil  law,  say  they,  "  Cum  dno 
jura,"  etc.  when  two  rights  do  meet  in  one  person, 
there  is  no  confusion  of  them,  but  they  remain  still 
in  the  eye  of  law  distinct,  as  if  they  were  in  several 
persons :  and  Ihey  bring  examples  of  one  man 
.bishop  of  two  sees,  or  one-person  that  is  rector  of 
two  churches.  They  say  this  unity  in  the  bishop 
or  the  rector  doth  not  create  any  privity  between 
the  parishioners  or  dioceseners,  more  than  if  there 
were  several  bishops,  or  several  persons.  This  rule 
1  allow,  as  was  said,  to  be  a  rule  not  of  the  civil 


law  only  but  of  common  reason,  but  receiveth  no 
forced  or  coined,  bat  a  true  and  sound  distinction  at 
limitation,  which  is,  that  it  evermore  faileth  and  de- 
ceiveth  in  cases  where  there  is  any  vigour  or  ope^ 
ation  of  the  natural  person ;  for  generally  in  cor- 
porations the  natural  body  is  but  auffuleiwtentum 
corporis  corporati,  it  is  but  as  a  stock  to  uphold  and 
bear  oat  the  corporate  body ;  but  otherwise  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  crown,  as  shall  be  manifestly  proved 
in  due  place.  But  to  show  that  this  rule  receiveth 
this  distinction,  I  will  put  but  two  cases  ;  the  staUite 
of  21  H.  VIII.  ordaineth  that  a  marquis  may  retain 
six  chaplains  qualified,  a  lord  treasurer  of  England 
four,  a  privy-counsellor  three.  The  lord  treasurer 
Paulet  was  marquis  of  Winchester,  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  and  privy-counsellor,  all  at  once.  The 
question  was,  whether  he  should  qualify  tfairteni 
chaplains  ?  Now  by  the  rule  "  Cum  duo  jum"  be 
should ;  but  adjudged,  he  should  noL  And  the  reasos 
was,  because  the  attendance  of  chaplains  concerned 
and  respected  his  natural  person ;  he  had  but  one 
soul,  tiiough  he  had  three  offices.  The  other  esse 
which  I  will  put  is  the  case  of  homage.  A  man 
doth  homage  to  his  lord  for  a  tenancy  held  of  the 
manor  of  Dale ;  there  desceodeth  onto  htm  after- 
wards a  tenancy  held  of  the  manor  of  Sale,  which 
manor  of  Sale  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
lord.  Now  by  the  rule  "  Cum  duo  jura,"  he  shoold 
do  homage  again,  two  tenancies  and  two  seigniories, 
though  but  one  tenant  and  one  lord,  "  equum  est 
ac  si  esset  in  duobus  :"  but  ruled  that  he  should  not 
do  homage  again :  nay  in  the  case  of  the  king  he 
shall  not  pay  a  second  respect  of  homage,  as  apcn 
grave  and  deliberate  consideration  it  was  resolved, 
24  Heru  VIII.  and  usttt  scacearii,  as  there  is  said, 
accordingly.  And  the  reason  is  no  other  bat  because 
when  a  man  is  sworn  to  his  lord,  he  cannot  be  awvn 
over  again :  he  hath  bat  one  conscience,  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  tbis'oath  trencheth  between  tlie  natural 
person  of  the  tenant  and  the  nattiral  person  of  the 
lord.  And  certainly  the  case  of  homage  and  tenmr, 
and  of  homage  liege,  which  is  one  case,  are  things 
of  a  near  nature,  save  that  the  one  is  much  inferior 
to  the  other;  but  it  is  good  to  behold  these  great 
matters  of  state  in  cases  of  lower  element,  as  the 
eclipse  of  the  son  is  used  to  be  in  a  pail  of  water. 

The  third  main  argument  containeth  certain  sup- 
posed inconveniences,  which  may  ensue  of  a  general 
naturalization  ipso  jure,  of  which  kind  three  have 
been  specially  remembered. 

The  first  is  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  king  upon 
letters  of  denization  and  purchases  of  aliens. 

The  seecnd  is  the  eoncourse  of  Scotsmen  into 
this  kingdom,  to  the  enfeebling  of  that  realm  of 
Scotland  in  people,  and  the  impoveriahing  cf  this 
realm  of  England  in  wealth. 

The  third  is,  that  the  reason  of  this  case  stayeth 
not  within  the  compass  of  the  present  case;  for 
although  it  were  some  reason  that  Scotsmen  were 
naturalized,  being  people  of  the  same  island  and  lan- 
guage, yet  the  reason  which  we  urge,  which  is,  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  king,  may  be  applied  to 
person/!  every  way  more  estratiged  from  us  than  they 
are ;  as  if  in  future  time,  in  the  king's  descendants, 
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there  should  be  a  nrntch  with  Spain,  and  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain  should  be  united  with  the  crown  of 
England,  by  one  reason,  say  they,  all  the  West 
Indies  should  be  naturalized;  which  are  pei^le 
not  only  alteriu$  $oli,  but  alteriu*  eeeli. 

To  tiieae  conceits  of  inconvenience,  how  easy  is  it 
to  give  answn*,  and  how  weak  they  are  in  Ihent- 
selves,  I  think  no  man  that  doth  attentirdy  ponder 
them  can  doubt :  for  how  amaU  revenue  can  arise  of 
such  demiationt,  and  how  hononrable  wen  it  for 
tiie  king  to  take  escheats  <rf  his  sabjecte,  as  if  tiiey 
were  foreigners,  for  seiznre  of  aliens'  lands  are  in 
regard  the  king  hath  no  hold  or  ctnnmand  of  their 
persons  and  services,  every  one  may  perceive.  And 
for  the  confluence  of  Scotsmen,  I  think,  we  all  con- 
ceive the  spring-tide  is  past  at  the  king's  first 
coming  in.  And  yet  we  see  very  few  families  of 
them  throughout  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England. 
And  for  the  naturalizing  of  the  Indies,  we  can  readily 
help  that,  when  the  case  comes }  for  we  can  make 
an  act  of  parliament  of  separation  if  we  like  not 
their  eonsOTt  But  these  being  reasons  politic,  and 
not  legal,  and  we  are  not  now  in  parliament,  but 
before  a  jadgment-seat,  I  wilt  not  meddle  with  them, 
especially  since  I  have  one  answer  which  avoids 
and  confonnds  nil  thnr  objections  in  law  i  which  is, 
that  the  vtrj  self-same  ob|}ectiona  do  faoU  in  coun- 
tries purchased  by  conquest.  For  in  sul^eets  ob* 
tained  by  conquest,  it  were  more  profit  to  indenizate 
by  the  poll ;  in  subjects  obtained  by  conquest,  they 
may  come  in  too  fiist.  And  if  king  Henry  YII. 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
whereby  the  crown  of  England  had  obtained  the 
Indies  by  conquest  or  occupation,  all  the  Indies  had 
been  naturalized  by  the  confession  of  the  adverse 
part.  And  therefore  since  it  is  confessed,  that  sub- 
jects obtained  by  conquest  are  naturalized,  and  that 
all  these  objections  are  common  and  indifferent,  as 
well  to  case  of  conquest  as  case  of  descent,  these 
Abjections  are  in  themselves  destroyed. 

And  therefore,  to  proceed  now  to  overthrow  that 
distinction  of  descent  and  conquest  Pl^  saith 
well,  the  strongest  of  all  authorities  is,  if  a  man  can 
allege  the  aothority  of  his  adversaty  against  him- 
self :  we  do  urge  Uie  oonfession  of  &t  other  side, 
that  they  eonfotsed  the  Irish  are  naturalized ;  that 
they  confess  the  subjects  of  the  isles  of  Jersey  and 
Gaemsey,  and  Berwick,  to  be  natnralized,  and  the 
sabjects  of  Calais  and  Toumay,  when  they  were 
English,  were  naturalized ;  as  you  may  find  in  the 
5  Eliz.  in  Dyer,  upon  the  question  put  to  the  judges 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  loi^  keeper. 

To  avoid  this,  they  fly  to  a  difference,  which 
is  new  coined,  and  is,  (I  speak  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  persons  that  use  it  i  for  they  are  driven 
to  it  "  tanquam  ad  ultimum  refuginm;"  but  the 
difference  itself,)  it  is,  I  say,  ftiU  of  ignorance  and 
error.  And  therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  the  sup- 
ports of  this  dtfierence,  they  allege  fonr  reasons. 

The  flrat  is,  that  eoantries  of  conquest  are  made 
parcel  of  England,  because  they  are  acquired  by  the 
arms  and  treasure  of  England.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  it  weri  a  very  strange  argument,  that  if  I  wax 
rieli  upon  the  manor  of  Dale,  and  npon  the  revenae 
2  u  2 


thereof  purchase  a  close  by  it,  that  it  should  make 
that  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Dale.  But  I  will  set 
this  new  learning  on  ground  with  a  question  or  case 
pat  For  I  oppose  them  that  hold  this  opinion  with 
this  question.  If  the  king  should  conquer  any  foreign 
country  by  an  army  compounded  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen,  as  it  is  like,  whensoever  wars  are,  so  it 
will  be,  I  demand,  Whether  this  country  cniqnered 
shall  be  naturalized  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, because  it  was  porchased  by  the  joint  arms  of 
both  P  and  if  yea,  Whether  any  man  will  think  it 
reasonable,  that  such  subjects  be  naturalized  in  both 
kingdoms ;  the  one  kingdom  not  being  naturalized 
towards  the  other?  These  are  the  intricate  conse- 
quences of  conceits. 

A  second  reason  they  allege  is,  that  countries 
won  by  conquest  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  which  countries  patrimonial  are  not,  and 
that  the  law  doth  draw  the  aUegiaace,  and  allegi- 
ance naturalization. 

But  to  the  major  proposition  of  that  argnmen^ 
touching  the  dependency  of  allegiance  upon  law, 
somewhat  hath  been  already  spoken,  and  full  answer 
shall  be  given  when  we  come  to  it  But  in  this 
place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  minor  proposi- 
tion is  false  t  that  is,  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
not  superinduced  upon  any  country  by  conquest  ]  but 
that  the  old  laws  remain  until  the  king  by  his  procla- 
mation or  letters  patent  declare  other  laws,  and  then 
if  he  will  he  may  declare  lan's  which  be  utterly  re- 
pugnant, and  differing  from  the  laws  of  England. 
And  hereof  many  ancient  precedents  and  records  may 
be  showed,  that  the  reason  why  Ireland  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  England  is  not  ipso  Jure  upon  conquest 
but  grew  by  a  charter  of  king  John ;  and  that 
extended  but  to  so  much  as  was  then  in  the  king's 
possession ;  for  there  are  records  in  the  time  of 
king  E.  Ii.  and  II.  of  divers  particular  grants  to  sun- 
dry subjects  of  Ireland  and  their  heirs,  that  they 
might  use  and  observe  the  laws  of  England. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  politic  neces- 
^ty  of  intennixtnre  of  people  in  ease  of  subjection 
by  eonqnest  to  remove  alienations  of  mind,  and  to 
sqpmre  the  state;  which  holdeth  not  in  case  of  de- 
scent Here  I  perceive  Mr.  Walter  hath  read  some- 
what in  matter  of  state ;  and  so  have  I  likewise ; 
though  we  may  bolh  quickly  lose  ourselves  in  causes 
of  this  nature.  I  find  by  the  best  opinions,  that 
there  be  two  means  to  assure  and  retain  in  obedi- 
ence countries  conquered,  both  very  differing,  almost 
in  extremes,  the  one  towards  the  other. 

The  one  is  by  colonies,  and  intermixture  of  people, 
and  transplantation  of  famities,  which  Mr.  Walter 
spoke  of ;  and  it  was  indeed  the  Roman  manner : 
but  this  is  like  an  old  relic,  much  reverenced  and 
almost  never  used.  But  the  other,  which  is  the  modem 
manner,  and  almost  wholly  in  practice  and  use,  is  by 
garrisons  and  citadels,  and  lists  or  companies  of  men 
of  war,  and  other  like  matters  of  terror  and  bridle. 

To  the  first  of  these,  which  is  little  used,  it  is 
true  that  naturalisation  doth  eondnce,  but  to  the 
latter  it  is  utterly  oppfisite,  as  putting  too  great  pride 
and  means  to  do  hurt  in  those  that  are  meant  to  be 
kept  short  'and  low.  And  yet  in  the  very  first  caatf, 
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of  the  Roman  proceeding,  naturalizalion  did  never 
follow  by  conquest,  during  all  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  but  was  ever  conferred  by  charters, 
or  donations,  sometimeB  to  cities  and  towns,  some- 
times to  particular  persons,  and  sometimes  to  nations, 
until  the  time  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  and  the  law 
"  In  orbe  Romano:"  and  that  law  or  constitution 
is  not  referred  to  title  of  conquest  and  arms  only, 
but  to  all  other  titles ;  as  by  the  donation  and  (Mta- 
mcnt  of  kings,  by  submission  and  dedition  of  states, 
or  the  like  ;  so  as  this  difference  was  as  strange  to 
them  as  to  as.  And  certainly  I  snppose  it  will  soond 
strangely  in  the  hearing  of  fcveign  nations,  that  the 
law  of  England  should  t^^^o/iurto  naturalize  subjects 
of  conquests,  and  should  not  naturalize  subjects 
which  grow  onto' the  king  by  descent:  ^at  is,  that 
it  should  confer  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  natural- 
ization upon  such  as  cannot  at  the  first  but  bear  hatred 
«nd  rancour  to  the  state  of  England,  and  have  had 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  should  deny  the  like  benefit  to  those  that  are 
conjoined  with  them  by  a  more  amiable  mean  ;  and 
that  the  law  of  England  should  confer  nalaralizatitm 
upon  slaves  and  vassals,  for  people  conquered  are 
no  better  in  the  beginning,  and  should  deny  it  to 
freemen:  I  say,  it  will  be  marvelled  at  abroad,  of 
what  complexion  the  laws  of  England  be  made,  that 
breedeth  such  differences.  But  there  is  little  danger 
of  such  scandals  f  for  this  is  a  difference  that  the 
law  of  England  never  knew. 
.  The  fourth  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  in 
case  of  conquest  the  territory  united  can  never  be 
separated  again.  But  in  case  of  descent,  there  is  a 
possibility ;  if  his  Majesty's  line  should  fail,  the 
kingdoms  may  sever  again  to  their  respective  heirs ; 
as  in  the  case  of  8  Hen.  VI.  where  it  is  said,  that 
if  land  descend  to  a  roan  from  the  ancestor  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  and  a  rent  issuing  out  of  it  from 
an  ancestor  on  the  part  of  the  mother  ;  if  the  party 
die  without  issue,  the  rent  is  revived.  As  to  this 
reason,  I  know  well  the  continuance  of  the  king's 
line  is  no  less  dear  to  those  that  allege  the  reason, 
than  to  us  that  ccnfute  it  So  as  I  do  not  blame  the 
passing  of  the  reason  :  but  it  is  answered  with  jio 
great  difficulty ;  for,  flrst,  the  law  doth  never  respect 
remote  and  foreign  possibilities,  as  notably  appeared 
in  the  great  case  between  Sir  Hugh  Cholo^ey  and 
Houlford  in  the  exchequer,  where  one  in  the  re- 
mainder, to  the  end  to  bridle  tenant  in  taU  from  suf- 
fering a  common  recovery,  granted  his  remainder  to 
the  king;  and  because  he  would  be  sure  to  have  it 
out  again  without  charge  or  trouble  when  his  turn 
was  served,  he  hmited  it  to  the  king  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail.  Question  grew,  whether  this  grant 
of  remainder  were  good,  yea  or  na  And  it  is  said 
to  be  frivolous  and  void,  because  it  could  never  by 
-any  possibility  execute;  for  tenant  in  tail  cannot 
surrender;  and  if  he  died,  the  remainder  likewise 
ceased.  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  it  might  execute,  which  was  thus: 
Put  case,  that  tenant  in  tail  should  enter  into  reli- 
gion, having  no  issue  i  then  the  remainder  should 
•execute,  and  the  king  should  hold  the  land  during 
.the  natural  life  of  tenant  in  tbil,  notwithstanding  his 


civil  death.  But  the  court  una  voce  exploded  thit 
reason,  and  said,  that  monasteries  were  down,  and 
entries  into  religion  gone,  and  they  must  be  up  again 
ere  this  could  be ;  and  that  the  law  did  not  respect 
such  remote  and  foreign  possibilities.  And  so  we 
may  hold  this  for  the  like :  for  I  think  we  ell  hope, 
that  neither  of  those  days  shall  ever  come,  either  for 
monasteries  to  be  restored,  or  for  king's  line  to  fail 
But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  possibili^  tahte- 
quest,  remote  or  not  remote,  doth  not  alter  the  oper- 
ation of  law  for  the  present  For  that  should  be, 
as  if  in  case  of  the  rent  which  yon  put,  yon  should 
say,  that  in  regard  that  the  rent  may  be  severed,  it 
should  be  said  to  be  t»  esse  in  the  mean  time,  sod 
should  be  grantable ;  which  is  dearly  irthenrne. 
And  so  in  the  principal  ca.se,  if  that  should  be, 
which  God  of  his  goodness  forbid,  *'  cessante  cam 
cessat  effectus,"  the  benefit  of  naturalization  for  the 
time  to  come  is  dissolved.  But  thatalterelh  not  (he 
operation  of  the  law ;  "  rebus  sic  stantibus."  And 
therefore  I  conclude,  that  this  difference  is  but  a  d^ 
vice  full  of  weakness  and  ignorance  ;  and  that  then 
is  one  and  the  same  reason  of  naturalising  sul^ectB 
by  descent  and  subjects  by  conquest ;  and  that  ii 
the  union  in  the  person  of  the  king;  and  therefim 
that  the  case  of  Scotland  is  as  clear  as  that  of  lr^ 
land,  and  they  that  grant  the  one  cannot  deny  tbe 
other.  And  so  I  conclude  the  second  part,  tooching 
confutation. 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  proofs  of  our  psit, 
your  lOTdships  cdnnot  bat  know  many  of  them  nMt 
be  already  spent  in  the  answer  which  we  have  mide 
to  the  objections.  For  "  eorrnptio  unius,  genentio 
alterius,"  holds  as  well  in  arguments,  as  in  tiatoR, 
the  destruction  of  an  objection  begets  a  proot  Bat 
nevertheless  I  will  avoid  all  iteration,  lest  I  shonld 
seem  either  to  distract  your  memories,  or  to  abme 
your  patience  ;  but  will  hold  myself  only  to  thete 
proofs  which  stand  substantially  of  themselves,  and 
are  not  intermixed  with  matter  of  confutatitm.  I  will 
therefore  prove  unto  your  lordships  that  thepofM^/u 
of  Scotland  is  .by  the  law  of  England  natoral,  and 
ought  so  to  be  a^udged,  by  three  courses  of  praof. 

I .  First,  upon  point  of  fevour  of  law. 

3.  Secmdly,  upon  reasons  and  authority  of  lav. 

3.  And  testly,  upon  fbrmer  precedents  and  ex- 
amples. 

I.  Favonr  of  lav*  what  mean  I  by  that?  The 
law  is  equal,  and  fovoureth  not.  It  is  true,  ml 
persons  ;  but  things  or  matters  it  doth  fovoor.  )< 
it  not  a  common  principle,  that  the  law  favooieth 
three  things,  life,  liberty,  and  dower?  And  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  favour?  This,  because  onrlaw 
is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  And  these 
three  things  do  flow  fk>m  the  law  of  natore,  pre- 
servation of  life  natural ;  liberty  which  every  beast  or 
bird  seeketh  and  affecteth  naturally ;  the  society  of 
man  and  wife,  whereof  dower  is  the  reward  natutaJ. 
It  is  well,  doth  the  law  favour  liberty  so  highly,  as 
a  man  shall  enfranchise  his  bondman  when  he  think- 
eth  not  of  it,  by  granting  to  him  lands  or  goodi ; 
and  is  the  reason  of  it  **  quia  natnra  omnes  homines 
erant  liberi :"  and  that  servitBde  or  villeiiBge  doth 
cross  and  abridge  the  law  of  nature  P   And  doth 
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not  the  sclf-snme  reason  hold  in  ihe  present  case  ? 
For,  my  lords,  by  the  law  oF  nature  nil  men  in  the 
worid  are  naturalized  one  townrds  another ;  they 
were  all  made  of  one  lump  of  earth,  of  one  breath 
of  God ;  they  Iiad  the  same  common  parents ;  nay, 
at  the  first  they  were,  as  the  Scriplure  showeth, 
"  unius  labii,"  or  one  language,  until  the  curse; 
which  curse,  thanks  be  to  God,  our  present  case  is 
exempted  from.  It  was  civil  and  nationnl  laws  that 
brought  in  these  words,  and  differences,  of  cifi>  and 
txterut,  alien  and  native.  And  therefore  because 
they  tend  to  abridge  the  law  of  natore,  the  law  fa- 
Toureth  not  them,  but  takes  them  strictly  ;  even  as 
our  law  hath  an  excellent  rule.  That  customs  of 
towns  and  bcwoaghs  shall  be  taken  and  eonstmed 
strictly  and  precisely,  becnnse  they  do  abridge  and 
derogate  from  the  law  of  the  land.  So  by  the  same 
reason  all  national  laws  whatsoever  are  to  be  taken 
strictly  and  hardly  in  any  punt  wherein  they  abridge, 
and  derogate  from  the  law  of  nature.  Whereupon 
I  conclude  that  your  lordships  cannot  judge  the  law 
for  the  other  side,  except  the  case  be  luce  elarius. 
And  if  it  appear  to  you  but  doubtful,  as  1  think  no 
man  in  his  right  senses  but  will  yield  it  to  be  at 
least  doubtful,  then  ought  your  lordships,  under 
your  correction  be  it  spoken,  to  pronounce  for  us  be- 
cause of  the  favour  of  the  law.  Farthermore,  as  the 
law  of  England  must  favour  naturalization  as  a 
branch  of  the  law  of  nature,  so  it  appears  manifestly, 
that  it  doth  favour  it  accordingly.  For  is  it  not 
much  to  make  a  subject  naturalized  f  By  the  law 
of  England,  it  should  suffice,  either  place  or  parents, 
if  he  be  boim  in  England  it  is  no  matter  though  his 
parents  he  Spamards,  or  what  you  will.  On  the 
other  side,  if  he  be  bom  of  English  parents  it  skill- 
eth  not  though  he  be  bom  in  Spain,  or  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  In  such  sort  doth  the 
law  of  England  open  her  lap  to  receive  in  people  to 
be  naturalized ;  which  indeed  showeth  the  wisdom 
and  excellent  composition  of  our  law,  and  that  it  is 
the  law  of  a  warlike  and  magnanimous  nation  fit  for 
empire.  For  look,  and  you  shall  find  that  such 
kind  of  estates  have  been  ever  liberal  in  point  of 
aatnralizaticm ;  whereas  merchant-like  and  envious 
estates  have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  reasons  of  law  joined  with  authorities,  I 
do  first  observe  to  your  lordships  that  our  assertion  or 
affirmation  is  nmple  and  plain :  that  it  sufRceth  to 
naturalization,  that  there  be  one  king,  and  that  the 
party  be  natns  ad  fidem  regis,"  agreeable  to  the 
definition  of  Littleton,  which  is :  Alien  is  he  which 
is  bom  rat  of  the  allegiance  of  our  lord  the  king. 
They  of  the  other  side  speak  of  respects,  and  quoad, 
and  qutUenuM,  and  such  subtilties  and  distinctions. 
To  maintain  therefore  our  assertion,  I  will  use  three 
kinds  of  proof. 

The  first  is,  that  allegiance  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  law  or  kingdom,  but  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  because  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  more 
lar£^  and  spacious,  and  hath  a  greater  latitude  and 
qjboiprehension  than  the  law  or  the  kingdom.  And 
therefore  it  cannot  be  a  dependency  of  that  without 
the  which  it  may  of  itself  subsist. 

The  second  proof  which  I  will  use  is,  that  the 


natural  body  of  the  king  hath  nn  operation  and  in- 
fluence into  his  body  politic,  as  well  as  his  body 
politic  hath  upon  his  body  natural ;  and  therefore 
that  although  his  body  politic  of  king  of  England, 
and  his  body  politic  of  king  of  Scotland,  he  several 
and  distinct,  yet  nevertheless  his  natural  person, 
which  is  one,  hath  an  operation  upon  both,  and 
crealeth  a  privity  between  them. 

And  the  third  proof  is  the  binding  text  of  five 
several  statutes. 

For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  make  it  manifest, 
that  the  allegiance  is  of  a  greater  extent  and  di- 
mension than  laws  or  kingdom,  and  cannot  consist 
by  the  laws  merely ;  because  it  began  before  laws 
it  continueth  after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour  where 
laws  are  suspended  and  have  not  their  force.  That 
it  is  more  ancient  than  law,  appeareth  by  that  which 
was  8p(^en  in  the  beginning  by  way  of  inducement, 
where  I  did  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  the  ori- 
ginal age  of  kingdoms  was  governed  by  natoral 
equity,  (hat  kings  were  more  ancient  than  law- 
givers, that  the  first  submissions  were  simple,  and 
upon  confidence  to  the  person  of  kings,  and  that  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  to  hereditary  monarchies  can 
no  more  be  said  to  consist  by  laws  than  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  parents. 

That  allegiance  continueth  after  laws,  I  will 
only  put  the  case,  which  was  remembered  by  two 
great  judges  in  a  great  assembly,  the  one  of  them 
now  with  God:  which  was;  That  if  a  king  of 
England  should  be  expulsed  his  kingdom,  and  some 
particular  subjects  should  follow  him  in  flight  or 
exile  in  foreign  parts,  and  any  of  them  there  should 
conspire  his  death  ;  that,  upon  his  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  such  a  subject  might  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land be  proceeded  with  for  treason  committed  and 
perpetrated  at  what  time  he  had  no  kingdom,  and 
in  place  where  the  law  did  not  bind. 

That  allegiance  is  in  vigour  ami  force  whore  the 
power  of  law  hath  acessalion,  appeareth  notably  in 
time  of  wars,  for  "  silent  leges  inter  arma."  And 
yet  the  sovereignty  and  imperial  power  of  the  king 
is  so  far  from  being  then  extinguished  or  suspended, 
as  contrariwise  it  is  raised  and  made  more  absolute  ; 
for  then  he  may  proceed  by  his  supreme  authority, 
and  martial  law,  withoot  observing  formalities  of  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom.  And  therefore  whosoever 
speaketh  of  laws,  and  the  king's  power  by  laws,  and 
the  sul^ec^s  obedience  or  allegiance  to  laws,  speak 
but  of  one  half  of  the  crown.  For  Bracton,  out  of 
Justinian,  doth  traly  define  the  crown  to  consist  of 
laws  and  arms,  power  civil  and  martial,  with  the 
latter  whereof  the  law  doth  not  intermeddle  :  so  as 
where  it  is  much  spoken,  that  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land are  under  one  law,  and  the  subjects  of  Scotland 
are  under  another  law,  it  is  true  at  Edinburgh  or 
Stirling,  or  again  in  London  or  York ;  but  if  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotsmen  meet  in  an  army  royal  before 
Calais,  1  hope,  then,  they  are  under  one  law.  So 
likewise  not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of 
peregrination  :  If  a  king  of  England  travel  or  pass 
through  foreign  territories,  yet  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects  followeth  him  :  ns  appeareth  in  that  notable 
.case  which  is  reported  in  Fleta,  where  one  of  the 
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train  of  king  Edward  I.  as  he  passed  t)imigh  France 
from  the  Holy  Land,  embezzled  some  silver  plate  at 
Paris,  and  jurisdiction  was  demanded  of  this  crime 
by  the  French  king's  connsel  at  law,  ralione  soii, 
and  demanded  likewise  by  the  officers  of  king  Ed- 
ward ra/tonfi  persona:  and  after  much  solemnity, 
contestation,  and  interpleading,  it  was  ruled  and 
determined  for  king  Edward,  and  the  party  tried  and 
judged  before  the  knight  marsbnl  of  the  king's 
house,  and  hanged  after  the  Knglish  law,  and  exe- 
cution in  St.  Qermain's  meadows.  And  so  much  for 
my  first  proof. 

For  my  second  main  proof,  that  is  drawn  from  the 
true  and  legal  distinction  of  the  king's  aeveral  capa- 
cities ;  for  they  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion 
do  in  effect  destrc^  the  whole  force  of  the  king's 
natural  capacity,  as  if  it  were  drowned  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  his  politic.  And  therefore  I  will  first 
prove  to  your  lordships,  that  his  two  capacities  are 
in  no  sort  confounded.  And  secondly,  that  as  his 
capacity  politic  worketh  so  upon  his  natural  person, 
as  it  makes  it  differ  from  all  other  the  natural  per- 
sons of  his  subjects ;  so  e  cmverso,  his  natural  body 
worketh  so  upon  his  politic,  as  the  corporation  of 
the  crown  utterly  differeth  from  all  other  corpora- 
tions within  the  realm. 

For  the  firsts  I  will  vouch  you  the  very  words 
which  I  find  in  that  notable  case  of  the  duchy,  where 
the  question  was,  whether  the  grants  of  king  Ed- 
ward YI.  for  duchy  lands  should  be  avoided  in  point 
pf  nonage  ?  The  case,  as  your  lordships  know  well, 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Plowden  as  the  general  resolu- 
tion of  all  the  judges  of  England,  and  the  king's 
learned  counsel,  Rouswell  the  solicitor  only  excepted ; 
there  I  find  the  said  words.  Comment,  fob  215. 
"  There  is  in  the  king  not  a  body  natural  alone,  nor 
a  body  politic  alone,  but  a  body  natural  and  politic 
together  :"  "  corpus  corporatum  in  corpore  naturnti, 
et  corpus  nalurale  in  corpore  corporato."  The  like 
I  find  in  the  great  case  of  the  lord  Berkley  set  down 
by  the  same  reporter,  Comment  fol.  234.  "Though 
there  be  in  the  king  two  bodies,  and  that  those  two 
bodies  are  conjoined,  yet  are  they  no  means  con- 
fonnded  the  one  by  the  other." 

Now  then  to  see  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  inters 
course,  as  I  may  term  it,  or  inflnence,  or  communi- 
cation of  qualities,  that  these  bodies  have  the  one 
npon  the  other :  the  body  politic  of  the  crown  en- 
dueth  the  natural  person  of  the  king  with  these 
perfections :  That  the  king  in  law  shall  never  be 
said  to  be  within  age ;  that  his  blood  shall  never  be 
corrupted  :  and  that  if  he  were  attainted  before,  the 
very  assumption  of  the  crown  purgeth  it.  Th^t  the 
king  sliall  not  take  but  by  matter  of  record,  although 
he  take  in  his  natural  capacity  as  upon  a  gift  in  tail. 
That  his  body  in  law  shall  be  said  to  be  as  it  were 
immortal ;  for  there  is  no  death  of  the  king  in  law, 
but  a  demise,  as  it  is  termed:  with  many  other  the 
like  privileges  and  differences  firon  other  natural 
persons  too  long  to  rehearse,  the  rather  becaase  the 
question  laboureth  not  in  that  part.  Bnt  on  the 
contrary  part  let  us  see  what  operations  the  king's 
natural  person  hath  upon  his  crown  and,  body  politic : 
of  which  the  chiefest  and  greatest  is,  that  it  caosefli 


the  crown  to  go  by  descent,  which  is  a  thing  strai^ 
and  contrary  to  the  course  of  all  corporalicms,  which 
evermore  take  in  succession,  and  not  by  descent;  for 
no  man  can  show  me  in  all  the  corporations  of  Eng- 
land, of  what  nature  soever,  whether  they  consist  of 
one  person,  or  of  many  ;  or  whether  they  be  tempo- 
ral or  ecclesiastical,  any  one  takes  to  him  and  bis 
heirs,  but  all  to  him  and  his  successors.  And  there- 
fore here  you  may  see  what  a  weak  course  that  i^ 
to  put  cases  of  bishops  and  parsons,  and  the  like, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  crown.  For  the  king  takes 
to  him  and  his  heirs  in  the  manner  of  a  nataral  body, 
and  the  word  successors  is  bat  snperfluoos;  ud 
where  that  is  nsed,  that  is  ever  duly  placed  after  the 
word  heirs,  "  the  king,  his  hars,  and  saecNsors." 

Again,  no  roan  can  deny  but  "  uxor  et  filins  siait 
nomina  naturte."  A  corporation  can  have  no  wife, 
nor  a  corporation  can  have  no  son  :  how  is  it  then 
that  it  is  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  queen 
or  of  the  .prince  P  There  is  no  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  the  crown  in  either  of  them,  but  it  is  «>- 
tirely  in  the  king.  So  likewise  we  find  in  the  case 
of  the  lord  Berkley,  the  question  was,  whether  Uie 
statute  of  35  Henry  YIII.  for  that  part  which  coo- 
cemed  qneen  Catharine  Par's  jointure,  were  a  pubUe 
act  or  no^  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take  notice, 
not  being  pleaded)  and  judged  a  public  act  So 
the  like  qnestirai  came  before  your  lordship,  my  lord 
chanceUor,  in  seijeant  Heale's  case :  wb^er  the 
statute  of  1 1  Edward  III.  e<meeraing  the  entailing 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  to  the  prince,  were  a 
paUic  act  or  no ;  and  ruled  likewise  a  public  act 
Why  P  no  man  can  affirm  but  these  be  operations  of 
law,  proceeding  from  the  dignity  of  the  natursl 
person  of  the  king;  for  you  shaU  never  find  that 
another  corporation  whatsoever  of  a  bishop,  or  mas- 
ter of  a  college,  or  mayor  of  London,  worketh  any 
thing  in  law  upon  the  wife  or  son  of  the  bishop  or 
the  mayor.  And  to  conclude  this  point,  and  withal 
to  come  near  to  the  case  in  question,  I  will  show 
you  where  the  natural  person  of  the  king  halh 
not  cmly  an  operation  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and 
children,  bat  Lkewiae  in  the  ease  of  his  sufajectSf 
which  is  the  very  question  in  hand.  As  fbr  ex- 
ample, I  put  this  case  :  Can  a  Scotsman,  who  is  a 
sulgect  to  the  natural  person  of  the  king,  and  not 
to  the  crown  of  England;  can  a  Scotsman,  I  aay, 
be  an  enemy  by  the  law  to  the  subjects  of  England? 
Or  must  he  not  of  necessity,  if  he  should  invade 
England,  be  a  rebel  and  no  enemy,  not  only  as 
to  the  king,  but  as  to  the  subject  ?  Or  can  any 
letters  of  mart  or  reprisal  be  granted  against  a  Scots- 
man that  shall  spoil  an  Englishman's  goods  at  sea? 
And  certainly  this  case  doth  press  exceeding  near 
the  principal  case ;  for  it  proveth  plainly,  that  the 
natural  person  of  the  king  hath  such  a  communica- 
tion of  qualities  with  his  body  politic,  aa  it  makes 
the  subjects  (tf  either  kingdom  stand  in  another  de> 
gree  of  privi^  one  towards  the  other,  than  they  did 
before.    And  so  much  for  the  second  prooC. 

For  the  five  acts  of  parliament  which  I  spoke  a( 
which  are  conelnding  to  this  question. 

The  first  of  them  is  that  eonoemiBg  the  banidi- 
ment  of  Hogh  Speneer  in  the  time  of  king  Edwaid 
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II.  in  which  aot  there  is  eontained  the  chnrjfc  and 
leeuMlion  whereupon  his  exile  proceeded.  One 
irlicle  of  which  charge  is  set  dowo  in  these  words; 
**  Homage  and  oath  of  the  fubject  is  more  by  reason 
of  the  crown  than  by  reason  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  10  that  if  the  king  doth  not  guide  himself 
by  reason  in  right  of  the  crown,  his  lieges  are 
boond  by  their  oath  to  the  crown  to  remove  the 
king." 

By  which  act  doth  plainly  appear  the  perilous 
coDseqaence  of  this  distinction  concerning  the  per- 
son of  the  king  and  the  crown.  And  yet  I  do  ac- 
knowledge justly  and  ingenuously  a  great  diSerence 
between  that  assertion  and  this,  which  is  now  main- 
tained :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  make  things  distinct, 
another  thing  to  make  ihem  separable,  "  aliud  est 
distinctio,  aliud  separatio ;"  and  therefore  I  assure 
myself,  that  those  that  now  use  and  urge  that  dis- 
tinelion,  do  aa  flrmly  hold,  that  the  subjection  to 
the  king's  person  and  to  the  crown  are  inseparable, 
thoagh  distinct  as  I  do.  And  it  is  true  that  the 
poison  o!  the  OfHuitm  and  assertion  of  Spencer  is 
like  the  poiaon  of  a  scorpion,  more  in  the  tail  than 
in  the  body ;  for  it  is  the  inference  that  they  make, 
which  is,  that  the  king  may  be  deposed  or  removed, 
that  is  the  treason  and  disloyalty  of  that  opinion. 
But  by  your  leave,  the  body  is  never  a  whit  the 
more  wholesome  meat  for  having  such  a  tail  belong- 
ing to  it :  therefore  we  see  that  is  locwi  lubrieut, 
an  opinion  from  which  a  man  may  easily  shde  into 
an  absurdity.  But  upon  this  act  of  parliament  I 
will  only  note  one  circumstance  more,  and  so  leave 
it*  which  may  add  authority  onto  it  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wisest;  and  that  is,  that  these, Spencers 
were  not  ancient  nobles  or  great  pntriots  that  were 
chained  and  proaecoted  by  upstarts  and  fevonrites : 
for  then  it  mig^t  be  said,  that  it  was  but  the  action 
of  aome  flatterers,  who  used  to  ntxA  the  power  of 
nonarcha  to  he  infinite :  but  it  was  contrary ;  a 
proKcution  of  thoae  persona  being  fiivourites  by  the 
nobility ;  ao  as  the  nobility  themselves,  which  sel- 
dom do  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  an  infinite  power 
of  tnonarchs,  yet  even  they  could  not  endure,  but 
their  blood  did  rise  to  hear  that  opinion,  that  sub- 
jection is  owing  to  the  crown  rather  than  to  the 
petaon  of  the  king. 

The  second  act  of  parliament  which  determined 
this  case,  is  the  act  of  recognition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  Majesty,  wherein  you  shall  find,  that  in  two 
several  places,  the  one  in  the  preamble,  the  other  in 
the  body  of  the  act,  the  parliament  doth  recognise 
that  these  two  realms  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
voder  one  imperial  crown.  The  parliament  doth 
not  say  nnder  one  nKwarchy  or  king,  which  might 
refer  to  the  persm,  but  under  one  imperial  crown, 
which  cannot  be  applied  hot  to  the  sovereign  power 
of  regiment  comprehending  both  kingdoma.  And 
the  third  act  of  parliament  la  the  act  made  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  for  the  abolition 
of  hostile  laws:  wherein  your  lordships  shall  find 
likewise  in  two  places,  that  the  parliament  doth  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  an  union  of  these  two  king- 
doms already  begun  in  his  Majesty's  person ;  so  as 
by  the  declaration  of  that  act,  they  have  not  only 


one  king,  but  there  is  an  union  in  inception  in  the 
kingdoms  themselves. 

These  two  are  judgments  in  parliament  by  way 
of  declaraticm  of  law,  against  which  no  man  can 
speak.  And  certainly  these  are  righteous  and  true 
judgments  to  be  relied  upon ;  not  only  for  the  autho- 
rity of  them,  but  for  the  verity  of  them ;  for  to  any 
that  shell  well  and  deeply  weigh  the  effects  of  law 
upon  this  conjunction,  it  cannot  but  appear,  that 
although  parten  integrales  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
philosophers  speak,  such  as  the  laws,  the  officers, 
the  parliament,  are  not  yet  commixed ;  yet  neverthe- 
less there  is  but  one  and  the  seU-same  fountnin  of 
sovereign  power  depending  upon  the  ancient  submis- 
sion, whereof  I  spake  in  the  beginning;  and  in  that 
sense  the  crowns  and  the  kingdoms  are  truly  9aid 
to  be  united. 

And  the  force  of  this  truth  is  such,  that  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  defended  the  contrary 
opinion,  did  confess  thus  far :  That  in  ancient  times, 
when  monarchies,  as  he  said,  were  but  heaps  of 
people  without  any  exact  form  of  pdicy ;  that  then 
naturalization  and  communication  of  privileges  did 
follow  the  person  of  the  monarch ;  but  otherwise 
since  states  were  reduced  to  a  more  exact  form  ; 
BO  as  thus  far  we  did  consent ;  but  still  I  differ  from 
him  jn  this,  that  these  more  exactforms,  wrought  by, 
time,  and  custom,  and  laws,  are  nevertheless  still 
upon  the  first  foundation,  and  do  serve  only  to  per- 
fect and  corroborate  the  force  and  bond  of  the  first 
submission,  and  in  no  sort  to  disannul  or  destroy  it. 

And  therefore  with  these  two  acts  do  I  likewise 
couple  the  act  of  14  Edward  III.  which  hath  been 
alleged  of  the  other  side.  For  by  collating  of  that 
act  with  this  former  two,  the  truth  of  that  we  afiirm 
will  the  more  evidently  appear,  according  unto  the 
rule  of  reason :  "  opposiia  juxta  se  ponta  magia 
elucescunt."  That  act  of  1 4  is  an  act  of  separation. 
These  two  acts  formerly  recited  are  acta  tending  to 
union.  This  act  is  an  act  that  maketh  a  new  law ; 
it  is  by  the  words  of  grant  and  establish.  These 
two  acts  declare  the  common  law  as  it  ia,  being  by 
words  of  recognition  and  confession. 

And  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  these  laws 
you  may  substantially  ground  this  position :  That 
the  common  law  of  England,  upon  the  adjunction  of 
any  kingdom  unto  the  king  of  England,  doth  make 
some  degree  of  union  in  the  crowns  and  kingdoma 
themselves;  except  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
they  be  dissevered. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  act  of  parliament  which  I  pro- 
mised, is  the  act  made  in  the  42  of  E.  III.  cap.  10, 
which  ia  an  express  decision  of  the  point  in  qne»> 
tion.  The  worda  are,  **  Item,  (upon  the  petition 
put  into  parliament  by  the  commons,)  that  infiinti 
bom  beyond  the  seas  in  the  seigniories  of  Calais, 
and  elaewhere  within  the  lands  and  seigniories  that 
pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  beyond  the 
seas,  be  as  able  and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in 
England,  as  other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of 
England,  it  is  accorded  that  the  common  law  and 
the  statute  formerly  made  be  holden." 

Upm  this  act  I  infer  thus  much ;  first,  that  such 
as  the  petition  mentioneth  were  naturalised,  (ha 
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practice  shows:  then  if  so,  it  must  be  either  by 
c-ommon  lav  or  statute,  for  so  the  words  report : 
not  by  stBtnte,  for  there  is  no  other  statute  but  25 
,  E.  III.  and  that  extends  to  the  ease  of  birth  out  of 
the  king's  obedience,  where  the  parents  are  Eng- 
lish ;  ergo  it  was  by  the  common  law,  for  that  only 
remains.  And  so  by  the  declaration  of  this  statute 
at  the  common  law,  all  infants,  bom  within  the  lands 
and  seigniories  (for  I  give  yon  the  very  words  again) 
that  pertain  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  (it  ia 
not  said,  as  are  the  dominions  of  England,)  are  as 
able  and  inheritable  of  their  heritage  in  England,  as 
other  infants  bom  within  the  realm  of  England." 
What  can  be  more  plain  P  And  so  I  leave  statutes 
and  go  to  precedents ;  for  though  the  one  do  bind 
more,  yet  the  other  sometimes  doth  satisfy  more. 

For  precedents,  in  the  producing  and  using  of 
that  kind  of  proof,  of  alt  others  it  behoveth  them  to 
lie  faithfully  vouched  i  for  the  suppressing  or  keep- 
ing  back  of  a  circumstance,  may  change  the  case : 
Hnd  therefore  I  am  determined  to  urge  only  such  pre- 
cedent, as  are  without  all  colour  or  scrapie  of  excep- 
tion or  objection,  even  of  those  objeetionB  which  I 
have,  to  my  thinking,  fully  answered  and  confuted. 
This  is  now,  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  fourth 
time  that  the  line  and  kings  of  England  have  had 
dominions  and  seigniories  united  unto  them  as  pa- 
trimonies, and  by  descent  of  blood  ;  four  unions,  I 
say,  there  have  been  inclusive  with  this  last.  The 
first  was  of  Normandy,  in  the  person  of  William, 
commonly  called  the  Conqueror.  The  second  was 
of  Gascoigne,  and  Guienne,  and  Anjoii,  in  the  per- 
son of  king  Henry  II. :  in  his  person,  I  say,  though 
by  several  titles.  The  third  was  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  the  person  of  king  Edward  III.  And 
the  fourth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  his  Ma- 
jes^.  Of  these  I  will  set  aside  such  as  by  any 
caviUation  can  be  excepted  unto.  First  I  will  set 
aside  Normandy,  because  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
difference  of  countries  accruing  by  conquest,  from 
countries  annexed  by  descent,  in  matter  of  commu- 
nication of  privileges,  holdeth  both  ways,  as  well  of 
the  part  of  the  conquering  kingdom,  as  the  con- 
quered i  and  therefore  that  although  Normandy  was 
not  a  conquest  of  England,  yet  England  was  a  con- 
quest of  Normandy,  and  so  a  communication  of  pri- 
vileges between  them.  Again,  set  aside  France,  for 
that  it  will  be  said  that  although  the  king  had  a 
title  in  blood  and  by  descent,  yet  that  title  was  exe- 
cuted and  recovered  by  arms,  so  as  it  is  a  mixed 
title  of  conquest  and  descend  and  therefore  the  pre- 
cedent not  so  clear. 

There  remains  then  Gascoigne  and  Anjou,  and 
that  precedent  likewise  I  will  reduce  and  abridge  to 
a  time,  to  avoid  all  question.  For  it  will  be  said  of 
them  also,  that  after  they  were  lost  and  recovered  in 
ore  gladii,  that  the  ancient  title  of  blood  was  ex- 
tinct ;  and  that  the  king  was  in  up<Hi  his  new  title  by 
conquest ;  and  Mr.  Walter  hath  found  a  book-ease 
in  13  Hen.  VI.  abridged  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  title 
of  Protection,  placito  56,  where  a  protection  was 
cast,  quia  profectaru*  m  Gasconiam  with  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  challenged  because  it  was  not  a 
▼(^age  royal;  and  the  justices  thereupon  required 


the  sight  of  the  commission,  which  was  brought 
fore  them,  and  purported  power  to  pardon  felonies 
and  treason,  power  to  coin  money,  and  power  to  eco- 
quer  them  that  resist :  whereby  Mr.  Waller,  finding 
the  word  eoHquest,  collected  that  the  king*s  title  at 
that  time  was  reputed  to  be  liy  eonqaest;  wherein  I 
may  not  omit  to  give  o6iier  that  answer,  which  law 
and  trath  provide,  namely,  that  when  any  king  ob- 
taineth  by  war  a  country  whereunto  he  hath  right 
by  birth,  that  he  is  ever  in  upon  his  ancient  ri^t, 
not  upon  his  purchase  by  conquest ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  there  is  as  well  a  judgment  and  recovery  by 
war  and  arms,  as  by  law  and  course  of  justice.  Var 
war  is  a  tribunal-seat,  wherein  God  giveth  the  jodg- 
ment,  and  the  trial  is  by  battle,  or  duel,  as  in  the 
case  of  trial  of  private  right:  and  then  it  follows^ 
that  whosoever  cometh  in  by  eviction,  comes  in  his 
remitter ;  so  as  there  will  be  no  difference  in  coon> 
tries  whereof  the  right  cometh  by  descent,  whether 
the  possession  be  obtained  peaceably  or  hj  war.  Bat 
yet  nevertheless,  because  I  will  utterly  take  away 
all  manner  of  evasion  and  subterfnge,  I  will  yet  set 
apart  that  part  of  time,  in  and  daring  the  which  the 
subjects  of  Gascoigne  and  Guienne  might  be  tfaoBght 
to  be  subdued  by  a  re-conquest  And  therefore  I 
will  not  meddle  with  the  prior  of  Shelley's  case, 
though  it  be  an  excellent  case;  because  it  was  in 
the  time  of  27  £.  III.  neither  will  I  meddle  with 
any  cases,  records,  or  precedents,  in  the  time  of  king 
H.  V.  or  king  H.  VI.  for  the  same  reason ;  but  niU 
hold  myself  to  &  portion  of  time  from  the  first 
uniting  of  these  provinces  in  the  time  of  king  H.  IL 
until  the  time  of  king  John,  at  what  time  those  pro- 
vinces were  lost;  and  from  that  lime  again  unto  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  kingE.  II.  at  what 
time  the  statute  of  prtBrcgativa  regis  was  made, 
which  altered  the  law  in  the  point  in  hand. 

That  both  in  these  times  the  snbjects  of  Gaacngne, 
and  Guienne,  and  Anjoo,  were  nataralised  for  inhe- 
ritance in  England,  by  the  laws  of  England,  E  shall 
manifestly  prove  i  and  the  proof  proceeds,  as  to  die 
former  time,  which  is  onr  case,  in  a  very  high  dc^ 
gree  a  minore  ad  majut,  and  as  we  say,  a  muUo  for- 
tiori. For  if  this  privilege  of  naturalizatitm  remain- 
ed unto  them  when  the  countries  were  lost,  and 
became  subjects  in  possession  to  another  king,  modi 
more  did  they  enjoy  it  as  long  aa  they  eontiinied 
under  the  king's  subjection. 

Therefore  to  open  the  state  of  this  point.  After 
these  provinces  were,  through  the  perturbations  of 
the  state  in  the  unfortunate  time  of  king  John,  lost 
and  severed,  the  principal  perscms  which  did  adhere 
unto  the  French  were  attainted  of  treason,  and  their 
escheats  here  in  Enghind  taken  and  seised.  Bvt 
the  people,  that  could  not  renst  the  tempest  when 
their  heads  and  leaders  were  revolted,  con  tinned  in- 
heritable to  their  iKMsessions  in  England ;  and  red- 
procally  the  people  of  England  inherited  and  soe- 
ceeded  to  their  possessions  in  Gascoigne,  and  were 
both  accounted  ad  ^dem  utriusque  regit,  until  the 
statute  of  prtFTogativa  regis  ;  wherein  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  law  of  England  is  highly  to  be 
commended.  For  of  this  law  there  are  two  groaods 
of  ^ason,  the  one  of  equity,  the  other  of  policy  t 
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that  of  equity  was,  Ijeeaase  the  common  people  were 
in  no  h\Ht,  htA  as  the  Scriptmv  taith  in  a  like  case, 
"  quid  fecerunt  ores  ists?"  It  was  the  cowardice 
and  Royalty  of  their  govemors  that  deserved  pun- 
ishment but  <*  what  had  these  sheep  done  P"  And 
therefore  to  have  punished  them,  and  deprived  them 
■of  their  land  and  fortunes,  had  been  unjust  That 
of  policy  was,  because  if  the  law  had  forthwith, 
upon  the  loss  of  the  countries  by  an  accident  of  time, 
pronounced  the  people  for  aliens,  it  had  been  a  kind 
of  cession  of  their  right,  and  a  disclaimer  in  them, 
and  so  a  ^ater  difficulty  to  recover  them.  And 
therefore  we  see  the  statute  which  altered  the  law 
in  this  point,  was  made  in  the  time  of  a  weak  king, 
that,  as  it  seemed,  despaired  ever  to  recover  his 
right,  and  therefore  thought  better  to  have  a  little 
present  profit  by  escheats,  than  the  continuance  of 
his  claim,  and  the  countenance  of  his  right  hy  the 
admitting  of  them  to  enjoy  dieir  inheritance  as  they 
did  before. 

The  state  therefore  of  this  point  heing  thus  opened. 
It  resteth  to  prove  our  asaertion ;  that  they  were  pa- 
toraliied ;  for  the  clearing  whereof  I  shaU  need  but 
to  read  the  authorities,  they  be  so  direct  and  preg- 
nant Hie  first  is  Oie  very  text  of  the  statute  of 
pnmgatitfa  regis.  "  Rex  habebit  escietas  de  terris 
Normannonim,  cujuscunque  feodi  fuerint,  salvo  ser- 
vitio,  quod  pertinet  ad  capitales  dominos  feodi  illius : 
et  hoc  similiter  intelligendum  est,  si  bliqua  heereditas 
descendat  alicui  nato  in  partibus  transmarinus,  et 
cnjus  antecessores  fuenint  ad  fidem  regis  Francis, 
nt  tempore  re^a  Johannis,  et  non  ad  lidem  regis 
Anglis,  sicut  contigit  de  baronia  Monumetee,"  etc. 

By  which  statute  it  appears  plainly,  that  before 
the  time  of  king  John  there  was  no  colour  of  any 
escheat,  because  they  were  the  king's  subjects  in 
posMssion,  as  Scotland  now  is ;  but  only  it  deter- 
mines the  law  from  that  time  forward. 

This  statute,  if  it  had  in  it  any  obsenri^,  it  is 
taken  away  by  two  lights,  the  one  placed  before  it, 
and  die  other  placed  after  it;  both  authors  of  great 
credit  the  one  for  ancient,  the  other  for  late  times : 
the  former  is  Bracton,  in  his  cap.  De  exceptionibue, 
lib,  &,  fol.  427,  and  his  words  are  these :  "  Est  eliam 
et  alia  exceptio  qiis  tenenti  competit  ex  persona 
petentis,  propter  defectum  nadonis,  qua?  dilatoria 
est  ct  non  perimit  actionem,  ut  si  quis  alienigena 
qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis  Francis,  et  acticmem  insti- 
tuat  versus  aliquem,  qui  fuerit  ad  fidem  regis  An- 
gliee,  tali  non  respraideatur,  saltern  donee  terne  fue- 
rint  communes." 

By  these  words  it  appeareth,  that  after  tlie  loss  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  the  naturalization  of 
the  subjects  of  those  provinces  was  in  no  sort  extin- 
gnishecC  but  only  was  in  suspense  during  the  time  of 
war,  and  no  longer;  fbr  he  saith  plainly,  that  the 
exception,  which  we  call  plea,  to  the  person  of  an 
alien,  was  not  peremptory,  but  only  dilatory,  that  is 
to  say,  during  the  time  of  war,  and  until  there  wen 
peace  concluded,  which  be  terms  by  these  words, 
*•  donee  terrs  fuerint  communes:*'  which,  though 
the  phrase  seem  somewhat  obscure,  is  expounded  hy 
Bracton  himself  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  297,  to  be  I 
of  peace  made  and  concluded,  whereby  the  inhabit- 1 


ants  of  England  and  those  provinces  might  enjoy 
the  profits  and  fruits  of  their  lands  in  either  place 
communiier,  that  is,  respectively,  or  as  well  the  one 
as  the  other :  so  as  it  is  clear  they  were  no  aliens 
in  right  but  only  interrupted  and  debarred  of  suits 
in  the  king's  courts  in  time  of  war. 

The  authority  after  the  statute  is  that  of  Hr. 
Stamford,  the  best  expositor  of  a  statute  that  hath 
been  in  our  law;  a  man  of  reverend  judgment  and 
excellent  order  in  his  writings ;  his  words  are  in  his 
exposition  upon  the  branch  of  the  statute  which  we 
read  before.  "  By  this  branch  it  should  appear, 
that  at  this  time  men  of  Nurmandy,  Gascoigne, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  and  Britain,  were  inheritable  within 
this  realm,  as  well  as  Englishmen,  because  they  were 
sometimes  subjects  to  the  kings  of  England,  and 
under  their  dominion,  until  king  John's  time,  as  is 
aforesaid:  and  after  his  time,  those  men,  saving 
such  whose  lands  were  taken  away  for  treason,  were 
still  inheritaUe  within  this  realm  till  the  maJdng  of 
this  statute;  and  In  the  time  of  peace  between  the 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  they  were  an- 
swerable within  this  realm,  if  they  had  brooght  any 
action  for  their  lands  and  tenements." 

So  as  by  these  three  authorities  every  one  so 
plainly  pursuing  the  other,  we  conclude  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Gascoigne,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and  the  rest, 
from  their  first  union  by  descent  until  the  making  of 
the  statute  of  prterogativa  regis,  were  inheritable  in 
England,  and  to  be  answered  in  the  king's  courts  in 
all  actions,  except  it  were  in  time  of  war.  Nay 
more,  which  is  de  abundanti,  that  when  the  pro- 
vinces were  lost  ^nd  disannexed,  and  that  the  king 
was  but  king  de  jure  over  them,  and  not  dt  faeto ; 
yet  nevertheless  the  privilege  of  naturalization  con- 
tinued. 

There  resteth  yet  one  objection,  rather  plausible 
to  a  popular  understanding  than  any  ways  forcible 
in  law  or  learning,  which  is  a  difference  taken  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  these  duchies, 
for  that  the  one  is  a  kingdom,  and  the  other  was  not 
so ;  and  therefore  that  tiiose  provinces  being  of  an 
inferior  nature,  did  acknowledge  our  laws  and  seals, 
and  parliameut  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
doth  not 

This  difference  was  well  given  over  by  Mr. 
Walter ;  for  it  is  plain  that  a  kingdom  and  absolute 
dukedom,  or  any  other  sovereign  estate,  do  differ 
hmore,  and  not  potestale :  for  divers  duchies  and 
cormtries  that  are  now,  were  sometimes  kingdoms : 
and  divers  kingdoms  that  are  now,  were  sometimes 
duchies,  or  of  other  inferior  style;  wherein  we  need 
not  travel  abroad,  since  we  have  in  our  own  state  so 
notorious  an  instance  of  the  country  of  Ireland, 
whereof  king  Hen.  VIII.  of  late  time  was  the  first 
that  writ  himself  king,  the  fbrmer  style  being  lord 
of  Ireland,  and  no  more;  and  yet  kings  had  the 
same  anthority  before,  that  they  have  had  since,  and 
the  same  nation  the  same  marks  of  a  sovereign  state, 
as  their  parhaments,  their  arms,  their  coins,  as  they 
now  have  :  so  as  this  is  too  superficial  an  allegation 
to  labour  upon. 

And  if  any  do  conceive  that  Gascoigne  and 
Guienne  were  governed  by  the  lan's  of  England : 
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First,  that  eiinnot  be  in  resBon  j  for  it  it  a  true  ground, 
That  whereioever  any  prince's  title  unto  any  country 
is  by  law,  he  can  never  change  the  laws,  for  that 
they  create  his  title  :  and  therefore  no  doubt  those 
dnchiea  retained  their  own  laws ;  which  if  they  did, 
then  they  could  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  England. 
And  next,  Again,  the  fact  or  practice  was  otherwise, 
u  appeareih  hy  all  consent  of  story  and  record :  for 
those  duchies  continued  goremed  by  the  civil  law, 
their  trials  by  witnesses,  and  not  by  jury,  their  lands 
tettiunentary,  and  the  like. 

Now  for  the  colours  that  some  have  endeavoured  to 
give,  that  they  should  have  been  subordinate  to  the 
government  of  England ;  they  were  partly  weak,  and 
partly  such  as  make  strongly  against  them  :  for  as 
to  that,  that  writs  of  Habetu  Carpus  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  have  gone  to  Gascoigne,  it  is  no 
manner  of  proof  t  for  that  the  king's  writs,  which 
are  mandatory,  and  not  writs  of  ordinary  justice, 
may  go  to  his  subjects  into  any  foreign  parts  what- 
soever, and  under  what  seal  it  pleaseth  him  to  use. 
And  as  to  that,  that  some  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  cited,  wherein  the  parliaments  of  England 
have  taken  upon  them  to  order  matters  of  Gascoigne; 
if  those  statutes  be  well  looked  into,  nothing  doth 
more  plainly  convince  the  contrary,  for  they  inter- 
meddle with  nothing  but  that  that  eoncemeth  either 
the  Englished  anbjeets  peraonaUy,  or  the  territories  of 
England  locally,  and  never  the  subjects  of  Gascoignei 
for  look  upcm  the  statute  of  37  Ed.  III.  cap.  5,  there 
it  is  said,  that  there  shall  be  no  forestalling  of  wines. 
But  by  whom?  Only  by  English  merchants;  not 
a  word  of  the  subjects  of  Gascoigne,  and  yet  no 
doubt  they  might  be  offenders  in  the  same  kind. 

So  in  the  sixth  chapter  it  is  said,  that  all  mer- 
chants Gascoignei  may  safely  bring  wines  into  what 
part  it  ahall  please  them :  here  now  are  the  persons  of 
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Gascoignes ;  but  then  the  place  whither  P  Into  the 
realm  of  England.  And  in  the  seventh  chapter,  that 
erects  the  ports  of  Bourdeaus  and  Baycmne  for  the 
staple  towns  of  wine;  the  statote  ordains,  "that  if 
any,"  but  who  P  "  English  merchant,  or  bis  senraDti^ 
shall  buy  or  bargain  other  where,  his  body  shall  be 
arrested  by  the  steward  of  Gascmgne,  or  the  cmk 
stable  of  Bourdenux ;"  troe,  for  the  ofl^rs  of  Eng- 
land could  not  catch  him  in  Gascoigne ;  but  what 
shall  become  of  him,  shall  he  be  proceeded  with 
within  Gasnngne  ?  Ncs  but  he  shall  be  sent  overinto 
England  into  the  Tower  of  London. 

And  this  doth  notably  disclose  the  reason  ttf  that 
custom  which  some  have  sought  to  wrest  the  other 
way  :  that  custom,  I  say,  whereof  a  form  doth  yet 
remain,  that  in  every  parliament  the  king  doth  ap- 
point certain  committees  in  the  upper  bouse  to  re- 
ceive the  petitions  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  the 
rest ;  which,  as  by  the  former  statute  doth  appesr, 
could  not  be  for  the  ordering  of  the  governments 
there,  but  for  the  liberties  and  good  usage  of  the 
subjects  of  those  parts  when  they  came  hither,  or 
vice  vevMo,  for  the  restraining  of  the  abuses  and  ni^ 
demeanors  of  our  subjects  when  they  went  thither. 

Wherefore  1  am  now  at  an  end.  For  tia  to  spesk 
of  the  mischiefs,  I  hold  it  not  fit  for  this  place,  lest 
we  should  seem  to  bend  the  laws  to  policy,  and  not 
to  take  them  in  their  true  and  natnral  seue.  It  ii 
enough  that  every  man  knows,  that  it  is  true  of 
these  two  kingdoms,  which  a  good  father  said  of  the 
churches  of  Christ :  '*  si  inseparabiles  inauperabiles." 
Some  things  I  may  have  forgot,  and  some  thingt, 
perhaps,  I  may  forget  willingly ;  for  I  will  not  presi 
any  opinion  or  declaration  of  late  time  which  may 
prejudice  the  liberty  of  this  debate;  but  "exdicti^ 
et  ex  non  dictis,"  upon  the  whole  matter  I  pi^ 
judgment  for  the  plaiotifil 
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YouB  Majesty,  of  your  favour,  having  made  me 
privy-counsellor,  and  continuing  me  in  the  place  of 
your  attorney-general,  which  is  more  than  was 
these  hundred  years  before,  I  do  not  understand  it 
tb  be,  that  by  putting  off  the  dealing  in  causes 
between  party  and  party,  I  should  keep  holy-dsy 
the  more ;  but  that  I  should  dedicate  my  time  to 
your  service  with  less  distractim.  Wherefore,  in 
this  plentiful  accession  of  time,  which  I  have  now 
gained,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speed 
.  your  commandments  and  the  business  of  my  place ; 


but  to  meditate  and  to  excogitate  of  myself,  wherein 
I  may  best,  by  my  travails,  derive  your  Tirtoei 
to  the  good  of  your  people,  and  return  their  thanks 
and  increase  of  love  to  you  again.  And  after  I  hid 
thought  of  many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my  judg- 
ment, none  more  proper  for  your  Majesty  as  a  roas- 
ter, nor  for  me  as  a  workman,  than  the  redociog 
and  recompiling  of  the  laws  of  England. 

Your  Majesty  is  a  king  blessed  with  posterity ; 
and  these  kings  sort  beet  with  acta  of  perpetuity, 
when  they  do  not  leave  them,  instead  of  children: 
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but  traiumit  both  line  and  merit  to  future  gener- 
ations. Yoa  are  a  great  matter  in  justice  and  jadi- 
eature,  and  it  were  pity  that  the  ftiiit  of  that  virtue 
should  die  with  you.  Your  Majesty  also  reigneth 
in  learned  times;  the  more  in  regard  of  your  own 
perfections  and  patronage  of  learning ;  and  it  hath 
been  the  mishap  o(  work*  of  this  nature,  that  the 
less  learned  time  hath  wrought  upon  the  more 
learned,  which  now  Ivill  not  be  so.  As  for  mycelf, 
the  law  is  my  profession,  to  whieh  I  am  s  debtor. 
Some  little  helps  I  may  have  of  other  learning, 
whieh  may  give  form  to  matter ;  and  your  Majesty 
hath  set  me  in  an  eminent  place,  whereby  in  a  work, 
which  must  be  the  work  of  many,  I  may  the  better 
have  coadjutors.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  Ma- 
jesty with  any  long  preface,  in  that  which  I  conceive 
to  be  nothing  less  than  words,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
matter :  which  matter  itself  nevertheless  requireth 
somewhat  briefly  to  be  satd,  both  of  the  dignity,  and 
likewise  of  the  safety,  and  convenience  of  this  work : 
and  then  go  to  the  main  j  that  is  to  say,  to  show  how 
the  work  is  to  be  done :  which  incidently  also  will 
best  demMutrate,  that  it  is  no  vast  nor  speculative 
thing,  but  real  and  feasible.  Callisthenes,  that  fol- 
lowed Alexander*!  court,  and  was  grown  in  some 
dispIeasnTe  with  him,  because  he  eonld  not  well 
brook  the  Persian  adoratifn ;  -at'  a  supper,  which 
with  the  Grecians  was  ever  a  great  part  talk,  was 
desired,  because  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  to  speak 
of  some  theme ;  which  he  did,  and  chose  for  his 
theme  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation ;  which 
though  it  were  but  a  filling  thing  to  praise  men  to 
their  faces,  yet  he  did  it  with  such  advantage  of 
truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery,  and  with  such  life, 
as  the  hearers  were  so  ravished  with  it  that  they 
plucked  the  roses  olBT  from  their  garlands,  and  threw 
them  upon  him  j  as  the  manner  of  applauses  then 
was.  Alexander  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  by 
way  of  discountenance  said.  It  was  easy  to  be  a  good 
orator  in  n  pleasing  theme :  "  But,"  saith  he  to 
Calliathenei*  tum  your  s^Ie,  and  tell  us  now  of 
oar  IkuUs,  that  we  may  have  the  profitt  and  not 
you  only  the  praise  ; "  which  he  presently  did  with 
saeh  a  force,  and  so  piquantly,  that  Alexander  said, 
The  goodness  of  his  theme  had  made  him  eloquent 
before ;  but  now  it  was  the  malice  of  his  heart,  that 
had  inspired  him. 

1.  Sir,  I  shall  not  fall  into  either  of  those  two 
extremes,  concerning  the  laws  of  England;  they 
commend  themselves  best  to  them  that  understand 
them;  and  your  Majesty's  chief  jastiee  of  your 
)>ench  hath  in  his  writings  magnified  them  not  with- 
out cause  :  certainly  they  are  wise,  they  are  just  and 
moderate  laws ;  they  give  to  God,  they  give  to 
Csaar,  they  give  to  the  subgeets,  that  which  apper- 
taineth.  It  is  true,  they  are  as  mixt  as  our  lan- 
guage, compounded  «f  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman  customs.  And  aa  our  language  is 
■o  much  die  richer,  so  (he  laws  an  the  more  eom- 
l^ete  :  neither  doth  this  attribute  len  to  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  nutations)  for  no  tree  is  lo  good  first 
set,  aa  by  transplanting. 

3.  Aa  for  the  second  extreme,  I  have  nothing  to 


do  with  it  by  way  of  taxing  the  laws.  I  speak  only 
by  way  of  perfecting  them,  which  is  easiest  in  the 
best  things )  for  that  which  is  far  amiss  hardly 
receiveth  amendment ;  but  that  which  hath  already, 
to  that  more  may  be  givfen.  Besides,  what  I  sh^ 
propound  is  not  to  the  matter  of  the  laws,  but  to  thq 
manner  of  their  registry,  expression,  and  traditi<m : 
so  that  it  giveth  them  rather  light  than  any  new 
nature,  "niis  being  so,  for  the  dignity  of  the  work 
I  know  scarcely  where  to  find  the  like :  for  surely 
that  scale,  and  those  degrees  of  sovereign  iionour, 
are  true  and  rightly  marshalled;  first  the  foundera 
of  states;  then  the  lawgivers]  then  the  deliverera 
and  saviours  after  long  calamities  ]  then  the  fathers 
of  their  countries,  which  are  just  and  prudent 
princes ;  and  lastly,  conquerors,  which  honour  is  not 
to  be  received  amongst  the  rest,  except  it  be  where 
there  is  an  addition  of  more  country  and  territory  to 
a  better  government  than  that  was  of  the  conqnered. 
Of  these,  in  my  judgment,  your  Majesty  may  with 
more  truth  and  flattery  be  entitled  to  the  first,  be- 
cause of  your  uniting  of  Britain  and  planting  Ire-t 
land ;  both  which  savour  of  the  founder.  That 
which  I  now  propound  to  you,  may  adopt  you  also 
into  the  secmd :  lawgivers  have  been  called  '*  prin- 
cipes  perpetnii"  because  as  bishop  Gardiner  said 
in  a  bad  sense,  that  he  would  be  bishop  a  hundred 
yean  after  his  death,  in  respect  of  the  long  leaeea 
he  made ;  so  lawgivers  are  still  kings  and  rulers 
after  their  decease,  in  their  laws.  Bat  this  work, 
shining  so  in  itself,  needs  no  taper.  For  the  safety 
and  convenience  thereof,  it  is  good  to  consider, 
and  to  answer  those  objections  or  scruples  which 
may  arise  or  be  made  against  this  work. 

Obj.  I.  That  it  is  a  thing  needless  J  and  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  is,  is  in  good  estate  comparable  to 
any  foreign  law  :  and  that  it  is  not  possible  fw  the 
wit  of  man,  in  respect  of  the  frailty  thereof,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  uncertainties  and  evasions,  or 
omissions  of  law. 

Reap.  For  the  comparison  with  foreign  laws,  it 
ii  in  vain  to  speak  of  it ;  for  men  will  never  agreo 
about  it.  Our  lawyers  will  maintain  for  our  muni- 
cipal laws ;  civilians,  scholars,  travellers,  will  be  of 
the  other  opinion. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  our  laws,  as  they  now  stand, 
are  subject  to  great  uncertainties,  and  variety  of 
opinions,  delays,  and  evarions :  whereof  ensueth, 

I.  That  the  multiplici^  and  length  of  suit*  is 
great. 

a.  That  the  contentious  person  is  armed,  and  the 
honest  subject  wearied  and  oppressed. 

3.  That  the  judge  is  more  absolute;  who,  in 
doubtfiil  cases,  hath  a  greater  stroke  aad  liberty. 

4.  That  the  chancery  courts  are  not  filled,  the 
remedy  of  law  being  often  obscure  and  doubtlbl. 

3.  That  the  ignorant  lawyer  shroudeth  his  ignor- 
ance of  law,  in  that  doubts  are  so  frequent  and  many. 

6.  That  men's  assurances  of  dieir  lands  and 
estates  by  patents,  deeds,  wills,  are  often  subject  to 
qnestiffl),  and  hollow;  and  many  the  like  inoonveni* 
ences. 

It  is  a  good  rule  and  direction,  for  that  all  laws, 
"  secundum  majui  et  minus,"  do  participate  of  un- 
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certainties,  that  followcth  :  Mark,  whether  the 
doubts  that  arise,  nre  only  in  cases  not  of  ordinary 
experience;  or  which  happen  every  day.  If  in  the 
first  only,  impute  it  to  the  frailty  of  man't  foresight, 
that  cannot  reach  by  law  to  all  cases ;  bnt  if  in  the 
latter,  be  assured  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law.  Of 
this  I  say  no  more,  but  that,  to  give  every  man  his 
due,  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports, 
(which  though  they  nay  have  errors,  and  some  pe- 
remptory and  extrajudicial  resolutions  more  than  are 
warranted;  yet  they  contain  infinite  good  decision^ 
and  rulings  over  of  eases,)  the  law  by  this  dme  had 
been  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast;  for  that 
the  eases  of  modem  experience  are  fled  from  those 
that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former  time. 

But  the  necessity  of  this  work  is  yet  greater  in 
the  statute  law.  For  first,  there  are  a  number  of 
insnaring  penal  laws,  which  lie  upon  the  subject ; 
and  if  in  bad  times  they  should  be  awaked  and  put 
in  execution,  would  grind  them  to  powder. 

There  is  a  learned  civilian  that  expoundeth  the 
curse  of  the  prophet,  "  Pluet  super  eos  laqueos,"  of 
a  multitude  of  pend  laws,  which  are  worse  than 
showers  of  hail  or  tempest  upon  cattle,  for  they  fall 
upon  men. 

There  are  some  penal  laws  fit  to  be  retained,  but 
their  penal^  too  great ;  and  it  is  ever  a  rule,  That 
any  over-great  penalty,  besides  the  acerbity  of  it» 
deadens  the  execution  of  the  law. 
■  There  is  a  farther  inconvenience  of  penal  laws, 
obs<^ete,  and  out  of  use  ;  for  that  it  brings  a  gan- 
grene, neglect,  and  habit  of  disobedience  upon  other 
wholesome  laws,  that  are  fit  to  be  continued  in  prac- 
tice and  execution ;  so  that  onr  laws  endure  the  tor- 
ment ai  Mezenttus : 

"  The  liTing  die  in  the  amu  of  the  dud." 

Lastly,  There  is  such  an  accumulation  of  statutes 
c<Miceming  one  matter,  and  they  so  cross  and  intri- 
cate, as  the  cerlainty  of  law  is  lost  in  the  heap;  as 
your  Majesty  had  experience  last  day  upon  the 
point,  Whether  the  incendiary  of  Newmu^et  should 
have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  ? 

01)}.  n.  That  it  is  a  great  innovation ;  and  in- 
novations are  dangerous  beyond  foresight. 

Reap.  All  purgings  and  medicines,  nther  in  the 
civil  or  natural  body,  are  innovations:  so  as  that 
argument  is  a  common  place  against  all  noble  re- 
formations. But  the  truth  is,  that  this  work  ought 
not  to  be  termed  or  held  for  any  innovation  in  the 
suspected  sense.  For  those  are  the  innovations 
which  are  quarrelled  and  spoken  against,  that  con- 
cern the  consciences,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  parti- 
cular persons ;  but  this  of  general  ordinance  pricketh 
not  particulars,  but  passeth  tine  strepitu.  Besides, 
it  is  (m  the  favourable  part ;  for  it  easeth,  it  preas- 
eth  not:  and  lastly,  it  is  rather  matter  of  order  and 
explanation  than  of  alteration.  Neither  is  this 
without  precedent  in  former  governments. 

The  Romans,  by  their  Decemvirs,  did  make  their 
twelve  tables,  but  that  was  indeed  a  new  enacting 
or  constitnting  of  laws,  not  a  registering  or  recom- 
piling ;  and  they  were  made  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
Grecians,  not  out  of  their  own  customs. 


In  Athens  they  had  Sexviri,  which  were  stand- 
ing  commissioners  to  watch  and  to  discern  what  kvs 
waxed  improper  for  the  time;  and  what  new  law 
did,  in  any  branch,  cross  a  former  law,  and  so  a 
officio,  propound  their  repeals. 

King  Lewis  XI.  of  Fmrice  had  it  in  his  intention 
to  have  made  one  perfect  and  uniform  law^  out  of 
the  civil  law  Roman,  and  the  provisional  eustunt 
France. 

Justbian  the  emperor,  by  commissiMts  directed 
to  divers  persons  learned  in  tiie  lawa,  redneed  the 
Roman  laws  from  vastness  of  vdume,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  uncertainties,  unto  that  course  of  the  civil 
law  which  is  now  in  use.  I  find  here  at  home  of 
late  years,  that  king  Henry  VITI.  in  the  twenty, 
seventh  of  his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament 
to  nominate  thirty-two  commissioners,  part  ecclesi- 
astical, part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law,  and 
to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law 
of  the  realm;  and  the  same  was  revived  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  YI.  though  neither  took  effect. 

For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  and 
others  of  ancient  time,  they  are  not  the  worse,  be- 
cause grammar  Bcholars  speak  of  them :  bnt  things 
too  ancient  wax  children  with  us  ^in. 

Edgar,  the  Saxon  king,  collated  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  faggot 
bound,  which  formerly  were  dispersed. 

The  statutes  of  king  Edward  the  first  were  funda- 
mental. But  I  doubt,  I  err  in  producing  so  many 
examples  :  for,  as  Cicero  saifh  to  Cssar,  so  may  I 
say  to  your  Majesty ;  "  Nil  vulgare  te  dignnm  vi- 
deri  possit." 

Obj.  III.  In  this  purging  of  the  course  of  the 
common  laws  and  statutes  much  good  may  be  taken 
away. 

Reap.  In  all  purging,  some  good  humonn  vasj 
pass  away;  but  that  is  largely  recompensed  by 
lightening  the  body  of  much  bad. 

Obj.  IV.  Labour  were  better  bestowed,  in  bring- 
ing the  common  laws  of  Ei^land  to  a  text  law,  as 
the  statutes  are,  and  setting  both  of  them  down  in 
method  and  by  titles. 

Resp.  It  is  too  long  a  business  to  debate,  whether 
lex  scripta,  aut  non  seripta,"  a  text  law,  or  custom 
weU  registered,  with  received  and  approved  grounds 
and  maxims,  and  acts  and  resolutions  judicial,  from 
time  to  time  duly  entered  and  reported,  he  the  better 
form  of  declaring  and  authorizing  laws.  It  was  the 
principal  reason  or  oracle  of  Lycurgus,  that  n<»ie  of 
his  laws  should  be  written.  Customs  are  laws  writ- 
ten in  living  tables,  and  some  traditions  the  church 
doth  not  disauthorize.  In  all  sciences  they  are  the 
soundest,  that  keep  close  to  particulars ;  and,  sure ! 
am,  there  are  more  doubts  that  rise  upon  our  statutes, 
which  are  a  text  law,  than  upon  the  common  lav, 
which  is  no  text  law.  But,  howsoever  that  <)iiestion 
be  determined,  I  dare  not  advise  to  cast  the  law  into 
a  new  mold.  The  work,  which  I  propound,  tendetb 
to  pruning  and  grafting  the  law,  and  not  to  {lowing 
up  and  plantingit  again;  for  such  a  remove  I  shoold 
hold  indeed  for  a  perilous  innovation. 

Obj.  Y.  It  will  turn  the  judges,  counsellors  of 
law,  and  students  of  law  to  scho^  again,  and  make 
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them  to  seek  what  they  shall  h<Ad  and  advise  for 
law;  and  it  vill  impose  a  new  charge  upon  all 
lawyers  to  furnish  themselves  with  new  books  of 
law. 

Resp.  For  the  former  of  these,  touching  the  new 
labour,  it  is  true  it  would  follow,  if  the  law  were 
new  molded  into  a  text  law:  for  then  men  must  be 
new  to -begin,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reaions  for 
which  I  disallow  that  course. 

But  in  the  way  that  I  shall  now  propound,  the 
entire  body  and  substance  of  law  shall  remain,  only 
discharged  of  idle  and  unprofitable  or  hurtful  mat- 
ter ;  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other  helps,  towards 
the  better  understanding  of  it  and  judgment  there- 
npon. 

For  the  latter,  touching  the  new  change,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  speaking  of  in  a  matter  of  so  high  im- 
portance ;  it  might  have  been  used  of  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  such  Hke  works.  Books 
must  follow  sciences,  and  not  sciences  books. 

The  work  it-  "^^^^  ^o"*^  i*     ^  done,  to  use  some 

Mlf;  and  the  few  words,  which  is  the  laneuaire  of 

way  to  reduce  '    _       .     ,  .          o  a 

andTecompUe  action  and  efiect,  in  this  manner. 

^Iral  consisteth  of  two  parts ;  the  digest 

or  recompiling  of  the  common  laws, 

and  that  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  done : 
I.  The  compiling  of  a  book  **De  antiquitatibus 

juris." 

3.  The  reducing  or  perfecting  of  the  course  or 
corps  of  the  common  laws. 

3.  The  composing  of  certain  introdnctive  and 
auxiliary  books  touching  the  study  of  the  laws. 

For  the  first  of  these,  all  ancient  records  in  your 
Tower,  or  elsewhere,  containing  acts  of  parliament, 
letters  patents,  commissions,  and  judgments,  and  the 
like,  are  to  be  searched,  perused,  and  weighed  t  and 
out  of  these  are  to  be  selected  those  tiiat  are  of 
most  worth  and  weight,  and  in  order  of  time,  not 
of  titles,  for  the  more  conformity  with  the  year- 
books, to  be  set  down  and  registered,  rarely  in  htee 
verba :  but  summed  with  judgment,  not  omitting 
any  material  part ;  these  are  to  be  used  for  reverend 
precedents,  but  not  for  binding  authorities. 

For  the  second,  which  is  the  main,  there  is  to  be 
made  a  perfect  course  of  the  law  in  nerie  temporis, 
or  year-books,  as  we  call  them,  from  Edward  the 
First  to  this  day :  in  the  compiling  of  this  course  of 
law,  or  year-books,  the  pcrints  following  are  to  be 
observed. 

First,  All  cases  which  are  at  this  day  clearly  no 
law,  but  constanOy  ruled  to  the  contrary,  are  to  be 
left  out ;  they  do  but  fill  the  volumes,  and  season 
the  wits  of  students  in  a  contrary  sense  of  law.  And 
so  likewise  all  eases,  wherein  that  is  solemnly  and 
long  debated,  whereof  there  is  now  no  question  at 
all,  are  to  be  entered  as  judgments  only,  and  reso- 
lutions, but  without  the  arguments,  which  are  now 
become  but  frivolous :  yet  for  the  observation  of 
the  deeper  sort  of  lawyers,  that  they  may  see  how 
the  law  hath  altered,  out  of  which  they  may  pick 
sometimes  good  use,  1  do  advise,  that  upon  the  first 
in  time  of  those  obsolete  cases  there  were  a  memo- 


randum »ett  that  at  that  the  lav  was  thus  taken^ 
until  such  a  time,  &c. 

Secondly,  *'  Homonymis,"  as  Justinian  calleth 
them,  that  is,  cases  merely  of  iteration  and  repe- 
tition, are  to  be  purged  away ;  and  the  cases  of 
identity,  which  are  best  reported  and  argued,  to  be 
retained  instead  of  the  rest;  the  judgments  never- 
theless to  be  set  down,  every  one  in  time  as  they 
are,  but  with  a  quotation  or  reference  to  the  case 
where  the  point  is  argued  at  large :  but  if  the  case 
consist  part  of  repetition,  part  of  new  matter,  the 
repetition  is  only  to  be  omitted. 

Thirdly,  As  to  the  "  Antinomise,"  cases  judged 
to  the  contrai7,  it  were  too  great  a  trust  to  refer  to 
the  judgment  of  the  composers  of  this  work,  to  de- 
cide the  law  either  way,  except  there  be  a  current 
stream  ofjndgmenta  of  later  times;  and  then  1  reckon 
the  contrary  cases  amongst  cases  obsolete,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  before :  nevertheless  this  diligence 
would  be  used,  that  such  cases  of  contradiction  be 
specially  noted  and  collected,  to  the  end  those  doubts, 
that  have  been  so  long, militant,  may  either,  by  as- 
sembling all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber, 
or  by  parliament,  be  put  into  certainty.  For  to 
do  it,  by  bringing  them  in  question  under  feigned 
parties,  is  to  be  disliked.  "  Nihil  habeat  forum  ex 
scena." 

Fourthly,  All  idle  queries,  which  are  but  semi- 
naries of  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  are  to  be  left 
out  and  omitted,  and  no  queries  set  down,  but  of 
great  doubts  well  debated,  and  left  undecided  for 
difficulty;  hut  no  doubting  or  upstarting  queries* 
which  though  ihey  be  touched  in  argument  for  »• 
planation,  yet  were  better  to  die  than  to  be  put  into 
the  books. 

Lastly,  Cases  reported  with  too  great  prolixin 
wouldbediawnintoamorecompendioosreport;  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  abridgement  but  tautologies  and 
impertinences  to  be  cut  off:  as  for  misprinting,  and 
insensible  reporting,  which  many  times  confound 
the  students,  that  will  be  obiter  amended  ;  but  more 
principally,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  report  which 
is  not  well  warranted  by  the  record,  that  is  also  to 
be  rectifled:  the  course  being  thus  compiled,  then  it 
resteth  but  for  your  Majesty  to  appoint  some  grave 
and  sound  lawyers,  with  some  honourable  stipend, 
to  be  *  reporters  for  the  time  to  come,  and  then  this 
is  settled  for  all  times. 

For  the  auxiliary  books  that  conduce  to  the  study 
and  science  of  the  law,  they  are  three :  Institutions ; 
a  treatise  "  De  regulis  juris and  a  better  book 
**  De  verborum  significationibns,"  or  terms  of  the 
law.  For  the  Inatitutions,  I  khow  well  there  be 
books  of  introductions,  wherewith  stndeots  begin, 
of  good  worth,  especially  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert's 
"  Natura  brevium;"  but  they  are  no  ways  of  the 
nature  of  an  institution ;  the  office  whereof  is  to 
be  a  key  and  genenil  preparation  to  the  reading 
of  the  course.  And  principally  it  ought  to  have 
two  properties  I  the  one  a  perspicuous  and  clear 

*  ThiB  conititnlion  of  reporters  I  obtained  of  the  king, 
after  I  wa»  chancellor;  ana  there  are  two  appointed  with 
£100  a  year  a  piece  itipend. 
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order  or  method ;  and  the  other,  an  unirersal  lati- 
tude or  comprehension,  that  the  students  may  have 
a  little  prenolion  of  every  thing,  like  a  model  to- 
wards a  great  building.  For  the  treatise  "  De  re- 
gulis  juris,"  I  hold  it,  of  all  other  things,  the  most 
important  to  the  health,  as  I  may  term  it,  and  good 
institutions  of  any  laws :  it  is  indeed  like  the  hallast 
of  a  ship,  to  keep  all  upright  and  stable ;  but  I  have 
seen  little  in  this  kind,  either  in  our  laws  or  other 
laws,  that  satlsBeth  me.  The  naked  rule  or  maxim 
doth  not  the  effect :  it  must  be  made  useful  by  good 
differences,  ampliations,  and  limitations,  warraiited 
by  good  authorities ;  and  this  not  by  raising  up  of 
quotations  and  references,  but  by  discourse  and  de- 
dueement  in  a  just  tractate.    In  this  I  have  travelled 

•  Seeabow.    ""y^^^^*  ®*  more  cursorily,* 

p^548-5ia  since  with  more  diligence,  and  will  go 
on  with  it,  if  God  and  your  Majesty  will 
give  me  leave.  And  I  do  assure  your  Majesty,  1  am 
in  good  hope,  that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports, 
and  my  rules  and  decisions,  shall  come  to  posterity, 
there  will  be,  whatsoever  is  now  thought,  question, 
who  was  the  greater  lawyer  ?  For  the  books  Of 
the  terms  of  the  law,  there  is  a  poor  one,  but  I  wish 
a  diligent  one,  wherein  should  be  comprised  not 
only  the  eKpoaition  of  th^  terms  of  law,  but  of  the 
words  of  all  ancient  records  and  precedents. 

For  the  Abridgements,  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  none  might  use  them,  but  such  as  had 
r»d  the  course  firs^  that  they  might  serve  for  re- 
pertories to  learned  lawyers,  and  not  to  Make  a 
lawyer  in  haste :  but  since  that  cannot  be,  I  wish 
there  were  a  good  abridgement  composed  of  the  two 
that  are  extant,  and  in  better  order.  So  much  for 
the  common  law. 

stntutt  law.  reforming  and  recompiling 

of  the  statute  law,  it  ctnuisteth  of  four 

parts. 

1.  The  first,  to  discharge  the  books  of  thnsf  sta- 
tutes, where  the  case,      alteration  of  time,  is  va- 


nished ;  as  Lombards,  Jews,  Gauls,  half-pence,  &c. 
Those  may  nevertheless  remain  in  the  libraries  for 
antiquities,  but  no  reprinting  of  them.  The  like  of 
statutes  long  since  expired  and  clearly  repealed;  for 
if  the  repeal  be  doubtful,  it  must  be  so  propounded 
to  the  parliament. 

a.  The  next  is,  to  repeal  all  statatea  which  are 
sleeping  and  not  of  use,  but  yet  snaring  and  m  force ; 
in  some  of  those  it  will  perhaps  be  requisite  to  nib- 
stitute  some  more  reastmable  law.  Instead  of  then, 
agreeable  to  the  time;  in  others  a  simple  repeal 
may  suffice. 

3.  fhe  third,  that  the  grievoosnesa  of  the  penally 
in  many  statntes  be  mitigated,  though  the  ordinance 

stand. 

4,  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  concurrent  statute^ 
heaped  one  upon  another,  to  one  clear  and  onifonn 
law.  Towards  this  there  liath  been  already,  upon 
my  motion,  and  your  Majesty's  direction,  a  great 
deal  of  good  pains  taken :  my  lord  Hobart,  myseir, 
Serjeant  Finch,  Mr.  Heneage  Finch,  Mr.  Noye,  Mr. 
Hackwell,  and  others,  whose  labours  being  of  a  great 
bulk,  it  is  not  fit  now  to  trouble  your  Majesty  with 
any  farther  particularity  therein;  only  by  this  you 
may  perceive  the  work  is  already  advanced:  bat 
because  this  part  of  the  work,  which  ecmcenieth  the 
statute  laws,  most  of  necessi^  come  to  parliament, 
and  the  houses  will  best  like  that  which  themtelvrc 
guide,  and  the  pers<nM  that  themselTes  employ,  the 
way  were  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  canon  lawft  in  37  Hen.  VIIL  and  4 
Edw.  VI.  and  the  commissioners  for  the  tmion  of 
the  two  realms,  prima  of  yoor  Majesty,  and  so  to 
have  the  commissioners  named  by  both  houses ;  hot 
not  with  a  precedent  power  to  conclude,  but  only  to 
prepare  and  propound  to  parliament. 

This  is  the  best  way,  I  conceive,  to  accomplish 
this  excellent  work;  of  honour  to  your  Majesty's 
times  and  of  good  to  all  times ;  which  I  submit  to 
your  Mi^esly's  better  judgment 


AN  OFFER  TO  KING  JAMES 

OF  A  mossr  to  be  MAni 


OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


HOST  SXCELLKNT  BOVEBBION, 

Ahqnqst  the  degrees  and  acts  of  sovereign,  or 
rather  heroical  honour,  the  first  or  second  is  the 
person  and  merit  of  a  lawgiver.  Princes  that  govern 
well  are  fathers  of  the  people :  but  if  a  father  breed 
his  son  well,  or  allow  him  well  while  he  liveth,  bnt 
leave  him  ntrthing  at  his  death,  whereby  both  he 
and  hisehildren,  and  his  children's  ehildren,  may  be 


the  better,  surely  the  care  and  ^ne^  of  a  &dier  is 
not  in  him  complete.  So  kings,  if  they  make  a 
portion  of  an  age  happy  by  their  good  government, 
yet  if  they  do  not  make  testaments,  as  God  Almighty 
doth,  whereby  a  perpetuity  of  good  may  descend  to 
their  country,  they  are  but  mortal  and  transitory  be- 
nefactors.   Domitiai^  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
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(Ir^nmed  that  a  golden  liend  did  rise  upon  ihe  nape 
of  his  neck ;  which  was  truly  performed  in  the  golden 
age  that  followed  his  times  for  five  successions. 
But  kings,  hy  giving  their  subjects  good  laws,  may, 
if  they  will,  in  their  own  time,  join  and  graft  this 
golden  head  upon  their  own  necks  after  their  deaths. 
Nay,  Ihey  may  mnke  Nabuchodonozoi^s  image  of 
monnrchy  golden  from  head  to  foot.  And  if  any  of 
the  meaner  sort  of  polities,  that  are  sighted  only  to 
see  the  worst  of  things,  think,  Uiat  laws  are  but  cob- 
webs, and  that  good  princes  will  do  well  without 
them,  and  bad  will  not  stand  much  upon  them ;  the 
diseoarse  is  neither  good  nor  wise.  For  certain  it 
is,  that  good  lavs  are  some  bridle  to  bad  princes, 
lind  Hs  a  very  wall  about  govemnoent.  And  if  ly- 
lunts  sometimes  make  a  1)reach  into  them,  yet  they 
mollify  even  tyranny  itself,  As  Solon's  laws  did  the 
tyranny  of  PisiatraluS:  and  then  commonly  they  get 
np  again,  upon  the  first  advantage  of  better  times. 
Other  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  merits 
of  sovereign  princes  are  inferior  to  this.  Buildings 
of  temples,  tombs,  pnlaces,  tliealres,  and  the  like, 
are  honourable  things,  and  look  big  upon  posterity : 
but  Constantine  the  Great  gave  the  name  well  to 
those  works,  when  he  used  to  call  Trftjan,  that  was 
a  great  builder,  Parietaria,  wall-flower,  because  his 
name  was  upon  so  many  walls :  so  if  that  be  the 
matter,  that  a  king  would  turn  wall-flotfer,  or  pilli- 
tory  of  the  wall,  with  cost  he  may.  Adrian's  vein 
was  belter,  for  his  mind  was  to  wrestle  a  &U  with 
time  ;  and  being  a  great  progressor  through  all  the 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decays  of 
bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers, 
or  walls,  or  banks,  or  the  like,  he  gave  substantial 
order  for  their  repair  with  the  better.  He  gave  also 
multitudes  of  charters  and  liberties  for  the  comfort 
of  corporations  and  companies  in  decay  :  so  that  his 
bounty  did  strive  with  the  ruins  of  time.  But  yet 
this,  though  it  were  an  excellent  disposition,  went 
bnt  in  effect  to  the  cases  and  shells  of  a  common- 
wealth. It  was  nothing  to  virtue  or  rice.  A  bad 
man  might  indifferently  take  the  benefit  and  ease  of 
his  ways  and  bridges,  as  well  as  a  gooi  ;  and  bad 
people  might  purchase  good  charters.  Surely  the 
better  wm-ks  of  perpetuity  in  princes  are  those,  that 
wash  the  inside  of  the  cup ;  such  as  are  foundations 
of  colleges  and  lectures  for  learning  and  education 
of  youth;  likewise  foundations  and  institutions  of 
orders  and  A-atemities,  for  nobleness,  enterprise,  and 
obedience,  and  the  like.  But  yet  these  also  are  but 
like  plantations  of  orchards  and  gardens,  in  plots 
and  spots  of  ground  here  and  there ;  they  do  not 
till  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  make  it  fruitful, 
as  doth  the  establishing  of  good  taws  and  ordinances ; 
which  makes  a  whole  nation  to  be  as  a  well-ordered 
college  or  foundation. 

This  kind  of  work,  in  the  memory  of  times,  is 
rare  enough  to  show  it  excellent :  and  yet  not  so 
rare,  as  to  make  it  suspected  for  impossible,  incon- 
venient, or  unsafe.  Moses,  that  gave  laws  to  the 
Hebrews,  because  he  was  the  scribe  of  God  himself, 
it  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's  sake  to  other  law- 
givers, than  to  be  numbered  or  ranked  amongst  them, 
ifinos,  Lycargus,  and  Solon,  are  examples  for 


themes  of  grammar  scholars.  For  ancient  person- 
ages and  characters  now-a-days  use  to  wax  children 
again  ;  though  that  parable  of  Pindarus  be  true,  the 
best  thing  is  water  ;  for  common  and  trivial  things 
are  many  times  the  best,  and  rather  despised  upon 
pride,  because  they  are  vulgar,  than  upon  cause  or 
use.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  those  three  law- 
givers had  great  prerogatives.  The  first  of  fame, 
because  they  were  the  pattern  amongst  the  Grecians: 
the  second  of  lasting,  for  they  continued  longest 
without  alteration :  the  third,  of  a  spirit  of  reviver, 
to  be  often  oppressed,  and  often  restored. 

Amongst  tiie  seven  kings  of  Rome  finir  were  law. 
givers:  for  it  is  most  trae,  that  a  discouraer  of  Italy^ 
saith ;  "  there  was  never  state  so  well  swaddled  in  the 
infancy,  as  the  Roman  was  by  the  virtue  of  theft  first 
kings ;  which  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  that  state  in  af^er-times." 

The  Decemvirs*  laws  were  laws  upon  laws,  not  the 
original;  for  they  gi^fted  laws  of  Gnecia  upon  the 
Roman  stock  of  laws  and  customs :  but  such  was 
their  success,  as  the  twelve  tables  which  they  com- 
piled were  the  main  body  of  the  laws  which  framed 
and  wielded  the  great  body  of  that  estate.  These 
lasted  a  long  time,  with  some  sapplementals  and  the 
pretorian  edicts  in  albo ;  which  were,  in  respect  of 
laws,  as  writing  tables  in  respect  of  brass  t  the  on« 
to  be  pnt  in  and-  ou^  as  the  other  is  permanent 
Lucius  Coraeliui  Sylla  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome : 
for  that  man  had  three  singularities,  which  never 
tyrant  had  but  he ;  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  that  he 
took  part  with  the  nobility,  and  that  he  turned  pri> 
vate  man,  not  upon  fear,  but  upon  confidence. 

Ctesar  long  after  desired  to  imitate  him  only  frt 
the  first,  for  otherwise  he  relied  upon  new  men;  and 
for  resigning  his  power  Seneca  describeth  him  right ; 
"  Ceesar  gladium  cito  condidit,  nunquam  posuit," 
"  Cibsar  soon  sheathed  his  sword,  but  never  put  it  off." 
And  himself  took  it  upon  him,  saying  in  scorn  of 
Sylla's  resignation ;  "  Sylla  nescivit  literas,  dictare 
non  potuit,"  "  Sylla  knew  no  letters,  he  could  not 
dictate."  But  for  the  part  of  a  lawgiver,  Cicero 
giveth  him  the  attribute ;  "  Ceesar,  si  ^  eo  qiue- 
terebir,  quid  egisset  in  toga ;  leges  se  respondisset 
mulfaa  et  prasclaras  tuHsse ;"  **  If  you  had  adted 
Cssar  what  he  did  in  the  gown,  he  would  have 
answered,  that  he  made  many  exceOent  laws."  His 
nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the  same  steps,  but  with 
deeper  print,  because  of  his  long  reign  in  peace ; 
whereof  one  of  the  poets  of  his  time  saith, 

"  Pare  data  terris,  anlmom  ad  dvQia  vaitit 
JaraauiuQ;  tegeiqaetnlitjastisniniuaiicter." 

From  that  time  there  was  such  a  race  of  wit  and 
authority,  between  the  commentaries  and  decisions 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  as 
both  law  and  lawyers  were  out  of  breath.  Where- 
upon Justinian  in  Ihe  end  recompiled  both,  and 
made  a  body  of  laws  such  as  might  be  wielded, 
which  himself  calleth  gloriously,  uid  yet  not  above 
truth,  the  edifice  or  structure  of  ft  sacred  temple  of 
justice,  built  indeed  out  of  the  former  mins  of  books, 
as  materials,  and  some  novel  constitations  of  his  own. 
In  Athens  they  had  Sezvitiy  as  iEschuies  observ- 
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eth,  which  were  standing  commissioners,  who  did 
watch  to  discern  what  laws  waxed  impro[»er  for  the 
times,  and  what  new  law  did  in  xaj  branch  cross 
a  former  Uw,  and  so  ex  t^icio  propounded  their 
repeaL 

King  Edgar  collected  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
and  gave  them  the  strength  of  a  faggot  bound,  which 
formerly  were  dispersed ;  which  was  more  glory  to 
him,  than  his  sailing  about  this  island  with  a  potent 

fleet :  for  that  was,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  via 
navis  in  marl,"  "  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea  ; "  it 
vanished,  but  this  lasteth.  Alphonso  the  wise,  the 
ninth  of  that  name,  king  of  Castile,  compiled  the 
digest  of  the  laws  of  Spain,  entitled  the  "  Siete  Par- 
tidas;"  an  excellent  work,  which  he  finished  in 
seven  years.  And  as  Tacitus  noteth  well,  that  the 
capitol,  though  built  in  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  yet 
was  fit  for  the  great  monarchy  that  came  after  ;  so 
that  building  of  laws  sufficeth  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  of  Spain,  which  since  hath  ensued. 

Lewis  XI.  had  it  in  his  mind,  though  he  per- 
formed it  not,  to  have  made  one  constant  law  of 
Fiance,  extracted  out  of  the  dvil  Roman  law^  and 
the  customs  of  provinces  which  are  various,  and  the 
king's  edicts,  which  with  the  French  are  statutes. 
Surely  he  might  have  done  well,  if,  like  as  he  brought 
the  crown,  as  he  said  himself,  from  Page,  so  he  had 
brought  his  people  from  Lackey  ;  not  to  run  up  and 
down  for  their  laws  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  ordi- 
nances and  the  customs  and  the  discretions  of  courts, 
and  discourses  of  philosophers,  ns  they  use  to  do. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  was  authorized  by  parliament  to  nominate 
thirty-two  commissioners,  part  ecclesiastical,  and 
part  temporal,  to  purge  the  canon  law,  and  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Glod,  and  the  law  of  the 
land ;  but  it  took  not  effect  i  for  the  acts  of  that 
king  were  commonly  rather  profibrs  and  femes,  than 
either  well  grounded,  or  well  porsned  :  but  I  doubt 
I  err  in  producing  so  many  examples.  For  as  Cicero 
■aid  to  Cssar,  so  I  may  say  to  your  Majesty,  "  Nil 
vulgare  te  dignum  videri  possie."  Though  indeed 
this  well  understood  is  far  from  vulgar :  for  that  the 
laws  of  the  most  kingdoms  and  states  have  been 
like  building  of  many  pieces,  and  patched  up  from 
time  to  time  according  to  occasions,  without  frame 
or  model. 

Now  for  the  laws  of  England,  if  I  shall  speak  my 
opinion  of  them  without  partiality  either  to  my  pro- 
fession or  country,  for  the  matter  and  nature  of  them, 
I  hold  them  wise,  just,  and  moderate  laws;  they 
give  to  God,  they  give  to  Cnsar,  they  give  to  the 
subject,  what  appertaineth.  It  is  true  they  are  as 
mist  as  our  language,  compounded  of  British,  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  Danish.  Norman  customs  :  and  surely 
as  our  language  is  thereby  so  much  llie  richer,  so 
our  laws  are  likewise  by  that  mixture  the  more 
complete. 

Neither  doth  this  attribute  less  lo  them,  than 
those  that  would  have  them  to  have  stood  out  the 
same  in  all  mutations.    For  no  tree  is  so  good  first 


set,  ns  by  transplanting  and  grafting.  I  remember 
what  liappened  lo  Callislhenes,  that  followed  Alex- 
antler's  court,  and  was  grown  into  some  displeainie 
with  him,  because  he  could  not  well  brook  the  Per- 
sian adoration.  At  a  supper,  which  with  the  Gre- 
cians was  a  great  part  talk,  he  was  denred,  the 
king  being  present,  because  he  was  an  eloqwnt 
man,  to  speak  of  some  theme,  which  he  did;  and 
chose  for  his  theme,  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  which  though  it  were  bnt  a  filling  thing  to 
praise  men  to  their  faces,  yet  he  performed  it  witii 
such  advantage  of  truth,  and  avoidance  of  flattery, 
and  with  such  life,  as  was  much  applauded  by  the 
hearers.  The  king  was  the  less  pleased  with  it,  not 
loving  the  man,  and  by  way  of  discountenance  said, 
It  was  easy  to  be  a  good  orator  in  a  pleasing  theme. 
"  But,"  saith  he  to  him,  "  turn  your  style,  and  ttE 
us  now  of  our  faults,  that  we  may  have  the  pn^t,  j 
and  not  you  the  praise  only ; "  which  he  presendy  I 
did  with  such  quickness,  that  Alexander  said,  That 
malice  made  him  eloquent  then,  as  the  theme  had 
done  before.  I  shall  not  fitU  into  either  of  these 
extreme^  in  this  sabjeet  of  the  laws  of  England ;  I 
have  commended  them  before  for  the  matter,  hot 
surely  they  ask  much  amendment  for  the  fbnn; 
which  to  reduce  and  perfect  I  hold  to  be  one  <^  the 
greatest  dowries  that  can  be  conferred  upon  this 
kingdom  :  which  work,  for  the  excellency,  as  it  it 
worthy  your  Majesty's  act  and  times,  so  it  hath  | 
some  circumBtnnce  of  propriety  agreeable  to  your 
person.  God  hath  blessed  your  Majesty  with  pos-  | 
tcrity,  and  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  kings  that  are 
barren  are  fittest  to  supply  perpetuity  of  generatioot  i 
by  perpetuity  of  noble  acts ;  but  contrariwise,  that 
they  that  have  posterity  are  the  more  interested  in 
the  care  of  future  times ;  that  as  well  their  progeay, 
as  their  people,  may  participate  of  their  merit. 

Your  Majesty  is  a  great  master  in  justice  and  jn- 
dicature,  and  it  were  pity  the  fruit  of  that  yoarvirtse 
should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  ages  to  come.  Toar 
Majesty  also  reignetfa  in  learned  times,  the  more, 
no  doubt,  in  regard  of  your  own  perfection  in  learn- 
ing, and  your  patronage  thereof.  And  it  hath  beei 
the  mishap  of  works  of  this  nature,  tha^  the  lev 
learned  time  hath,  sometimes,  wrought  upon  the 
more  learned,  which  now  will  not  be  so.  As  for  I 
myself,  the  law  was  my  profession,  to  which  I  am  a 
debtor :  some  little  helps  I  have  of  other  arts,  which 
may  give  form  to  matter ;  and  I  have  now,  by  God*! 
merciful  chastisement,  and  by  his  special  providence, 
time  and  leisure  to  put  my  talent,  or  half  talent, « 
what  it  is,  to  such  exchanges  as  may  perhaps  ex- 
ceed the  interests  of  an  active  Hfe.  Therefore, »  i 
in  the  beginning  of  my  troubles  I  made  offer  to  your 
Majesty  lo  take  pains  in  the  story  of  England,  and 
in  compiling  a  method  and  digest  of  yonr  laws,  so 
have  I  performed  the  first,  which  rested  but  upon 
myself,  in  some  part :  and  I  do  in  all  humblenea 
renew  the  offer  of  this  latter,  which  will  require  help 
and  assistance,  to  your  Majesty,  if  it  shall  stand  with 
yonr  good  pleasure  to  employ  my  service  therem. 
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or 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.  KNIGHT, 


THB  KINO'S  SOLICITOR, 


UPON  THE  COMMISSION  OF  OYER  AND  TERMINER  HELD  FOR  THB 


VERGE  OF  THE  COURT. 

**  Ltx  vitionin  «iwiidBtrix,TlrtiitiimcoinmMid«lrix  ett.' 


You  are  to  know,  and  consider  well,  the  duty 
and  service  to  which  you  are  called,  and  whereupon 
yoa  are  by  your  oath  charged.  It  la  the  happy 
estate  and  condition  of  the  subject  of  this  realm  of 
England,  that  he  is  not  to  be  impeached  in  his  life, 
lands,  or  goods,  by  flying  rumours,  or  wandering 
fames  and  reports,  or  secret  and  privy  inqaisitious ; 
but  by  the  oath  and  presentment  of  men  of  honest 
condition,  in  the  face  of  justice.  Bat  this  happy 
estate  of  the  anbjeet  will  turn  to  hurt  and  incraveni- 
ence,  if  those  that  hold  that  part  which  you  are  now 
to  perform  shall  be  ne^gent  and  remiss  in  doing 
their  daty ;  for  as  of  two  erili  it  were  better  men's 
doings  were  looked  into  over^trictly  and  severely, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  notorious  impunity  of 
malefactors ;  as  was  weU  and  wisely  said  of  ancient 
time,  "  B  man  were  better  live  where  nothing  is 
lawfnl,  than  where  all  things  are  lawfuL"  This 
therefore  rests  in  your  care  and  conscience,  foras- 
much Hs  at  you  justice  begins,  and  the  law  cannot 
pursue  and  chase  offenders  to  their  deserved  fall, 
except  you  first  put  them  up  and  discover  them, 
whereby  they  may  be  brought  to  answer ;  for  your 
verdict  is  not  concluding  to  condemn,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  charge,  and  without  it  the  court  cannot 
proceed  to  condemn. 

Considering  therefore  that  ye  are  the  eye  of  jus* 
lice,  ye  ought  to  be  single,  without  partial  affection ; 
watchful,  not  asleep,  or  false  asleep  in  winking  at 
offenders,  and  sharp-sighted  to  proceed  with  under> 
standing  and  discretion :  for,  in  a  word,  if  yon  shall 
not  present  unto  the  court  all  sach  offences,  as  shall 
appear  onto  yon  either  by  evidence  given  in,  or 
ntherwise,  mark  what  I  say,  of  yonr  own  know- 
ledge, which  have  been  eommitted  within  the  verge, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  limits  of  your  survey,  but 
shall  smothe'r  and  conceal  any  offence  willingly, 
then  the  guiltiness  of  others  will  cleave  to  your  con- 
sciences before  God;  and  besides,  you  are  answer- 
able in  some  degree  to  (he  king  and  his  law  for 
soch  yonr  default  and  suppression ;  and  therefore 
tske  good  regard  unto  it,  you  are  to  serve  the  king 
and  his  people,  you  are  to  keep  and  observe  your 
oath,  yoa  are  to  acquit  yourselves. 

But  there  is  yet  more  cause  why  you  should  take 
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more  special  regard  to  your  presentments,  than  any 
other  grand  juries  within  the  counties  of  tliis  king- 
dom at  Urge:  for  as  it  is  a  nearer  degree  and  ap- 
proach unto  the  king,  which  is  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice and  government,  to  be  the  king's  servant,  than 
to  be  the  king's  subject;  so  this  commission  or- 
dained for  the  king's  servants  and  household,  ought 
in  the  execution  of  justice  to  be  exemplary  unto  other 
places.  David  saith,  who  was  a  king,  "  The  wicked 
man  shall  not  abide  in  my  house ;"  as  taking  know- 
ledge that  it  was  impossiUe  for  kings  to  extend  their 
care,  to  banish  wickedness  over  all  iheir  land  or 
empire;  but  yet  at  Inat  they  onght  to  undertake 
to  God  for  their  house. 

We  aee  ftarther,  that  the  law  doth  so  esteem  the 
dignity  of  the  king's  settled  mansioi^house,  as  it 
hath  laid  unto  it  a  ^ot  of  twelve  miles  round,  which 
we  call  the  verge,  to  be  subject  to  a  special  and  ex- 
empted jurisdiction  depending  upon  his  person  and 
great  officers.  This  is  a  half-pace  or  carpet  spread 
about  the  king's  chair  of  estate,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  cleared  and  voided  more  than  other 
places  of  the  kingdom;  for  if  offences  should  be 
shrouded  under  the  king's  wings,  what  hope  is  there 
of  discipline  and  good  justice  in  more  remote  parts  P 
We  see  the  sun,  when  it  is  at  the  brightest,  there 
may  be  perhaps  a  bank  of  clouds  in  the  north,  or 
the  west,  or  remote  regions,  but  near  his  body  few 
<w  none  [  for  where  the  king  cometh,  there  should 
come,  peace  and  order,  and  an  awe  and  reverence  in 
men's  hearts. 

And  this  jurisdiction  was  in  ancient  „ 

,        ,    .        ,  ,    AntcuH  super 

time  executed,  and  since  by  statute  ctiartas,  c.  a 

ratified,  by  the  lord  steward  with  great  ^H.&e^a. 
ceremony,  in  the  nature  of  a  peculiar 
king's  bench  for  the  verge ;  for  it  was  thought  a 
kind  of  eclipsing  to  the  king's  honour,  that  where 
the  king  was,  any  justice  should  be  sought  but  im- 
mediately from  his  own  officers.  But  in  respect  that 
office  was  oft  void,  this  commission  hstb  succeeded, 
which  change  I  do  not  dislike ;  for  though  it  hath 
less  state,  yet  it  hath  more  strength  legally :  there- 
fore I  say,  yoa  that  arc  a  jury  of  the  verge,  should 
lead  and  give  a  pattern  unto  others  in  the  care  and 
euiscienee  of  your  presentments. 
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Concerning  the  particular  points  and  articles 
whereof  70U  shall  inquire,  I  will  help  your  memory 
and  mine  own  with  order ;  neither  will  I  load  you, 
or  troable  myself,  with  every  branch  of  several 
offences,  but  stand  upon  those  that  are  principal  and 
most  in  use ;  the  offences  therefore  that  you  arc  to 
present  are  of  fonr  natures, 

I.  The  first,  such  as  concern  God  and  his  church. 

II.  The  seccmd,  soch  as  concern  the  king  and  his 
state. 

III.  The  third,auch  as  concern  the  king's  people, 
and  are  capital. 

IV.  The  fourth,  such  as  concern  the  king's 
people,  not  capital. 

The  service  of  Almighty  God,  upon 
*^^OTdi.*^  whose  blessing  the  peace,  safety,  and 
good  estate  of  king  and  kingdom  doth 
depend,  may  he  vidated,  and  God  dishonoured  in 
three  manners,  hy  probnetion,  by  contempt,  and  by 
division,  or  breach  itf  unify. 

Pron»stlo».     .  ^  Vll  ^^f""/  " 

I B.  &  &  I.  et   abnsed  in  word  or  deed  the  blessed  sa- 

c.^st'ftcl*  crament,  or  disturbed  the  preacher  or 
BE.  I.  Slat  of  congregation  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice ;  or  if  any  have  mahcioualy  stricken 
with  weapon,  or  drawn  weapon  in  any  church  or 
church-yard ;  or  if  any  fair  or  market  have  been  kept 
in  any  church-yard ;  these  are  profanations  within 
the  purview  of  several  statutes,  and  those  you  are  to 
present :  for  hdfy  things,  actions,  times,  and  sacred 
places,  are  to  be  preserved  in  reverence  and  divine 
respect. 

Contempts,  '^<"***"'P'*  of  our  church  and  ser- 

namely.  Re-  vice,  they  are  comprehended  in  that 
known  name,  which  too  many,  if  it 
pleased  God,  bear,  recusancy ;  which  offence  hath 
many  branches  and  dependencies ;  the  wifewrecusant, 
she  tempts ;  the  chorch-papist,  he  feeds  and  relieves; 
the  corrupt  schoolmaster,  he  soweth  tares ;  the  dis- 
sembler, he  coofonnetfa  and  doth  not  communicate. 
Therefore  if  any  person,  man  or  woman,  wife  or  sole, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  having  some 
lawful  excuse,  have  not  repaired  to  church  accord- 
ing to  the  several  statutes;  the  one,  for  the  weekly, 
the  other,  for  the  monthly  repair,  yon  are  to  present 
both  the  offence  and  the  time  how  long.  Again, 
such  as  maintain,  relieve,  keep  in  service  of  livfry, 
recusants,  though  themselves  be  none,  you  are  like- 
wise to  present;  for  these  be  like  the  roots  of  net- 
tles, which  sting  not  themselves,  but  bear  and  main- 
tain the  stinging  leaves;  so  if  any  that  keepeth  a 
schoolmaster  that  comes  not  to  church,  or  is  not 
allowed  by  the  bishop,  for  that  infection  may  spread 
far :  so  such  recusants  as  have  been  convicted  and 
conformed,  and  have  not  received  the  sacrament 
once  a  year,  for  that  is  the  touch>stone  of  their  true 
conversion  :  and  of  these  offences  of  recusancy  take 
you  special  regard.  Twelve  miles  from  court  is  no 
region  for  such  subjects.  In  the  name  of  God,  why 
should  not  twelve  miles  about  the  king's  chair  be  as 
free  from  papist-recusants,  as  twelve  miles  from  the 
city  of  Rmne,  the  pope's  chair,  is  from  protestants  P 
There  be  hypocrites  and  atheixls,  and  so  I'  fear 


there  be  amongst  i» ;  Init  no  open  contempt  of  their 
rehgion  is  endured.  If  there  mnst  be  recusants^  it 
were  better  they  larked  in  the  country,  than  here  in 
the  bosom  of  the  kingdom. 

For  matter  of  division  and  breach  of 
unity,  it  is  not  without  a  mystery  that  "^^.'^ 
Christ's  coat  had  no  seam,  nor  no  more 
should  the  church,  if  it  were  possible.    Therefore  if 
any  minister  refuse  to  use  the  book  of  Commmi- 
prayer,  or  wilfully  swervelh  in  divine  service  from 
that  book  ;  or  if  any  person  whatsoever  do  scandalise 
that  book,  and  speak  openly  and  maliciously  in  dero- 
gation of  it ;  such  men  do  but  make  a  rent  in  the 
garment,  and  such  are  by  you  to  be  inquired  of.  Bat 
much  more,  such  as  are  not  only  differing,  bat  in  a 
sort  opposite  unto  it,  by  using  a  superstitions  and 
corrupted  form  of  divine  service ;  I  mean,  such  as 
say  or  hear  mass. 

These  offences  which  I  have  recited  to  you,  are 
against  the  service  and  worship  of  God :  there  remain 
two  which  likewise  pertain  to  the  dishonour  of  God ; 
the  one  is,  the  abuse  of  his  name  hy  peijury ;  the 
other  is,  the  adhering  to  God's  declared  enemies,  evil 
and  outcast  spirits,  by  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 

For  perjury,  it  is  hard  to  sny  whe- 
ther it  be  more  odious  to  God,  or  per- 
nicious to  man ;  for  an  oath,  saith  the  apostle,  is  the 
end  of  controversies  ;  if  therefore  that  boundary  of 
suits  be  taken  away  or  mis-set,  where  shall  be  the 
end?  Therefore  you  are  to  inquire  of  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  yea,  of 
court-banms  and  the  like,  and  that  as  well  of  the 
actors,  as  of  the  procurer  and  anbomer. 

For  witchcraft,  by  the  firmer  law  it 
was  not  death,  except  it  were  actual  and  and  witcb- 
grosB  invocation  of  evil  spirits,  or  mak- 
ing  covenant  with  them,  or  taking  away  life  hf 
witchcraft :  but  now  by  an  act  in  his 
Majesty's  times,  charms  and  sorceries 
in  certain  cases  of  procuring  of  unlawful  love  or 
bodily  hurt,  and  some  others,  are  made  felony  the 
second  offence;  the  first  being  imprisonment  and 
pillory. 

And  here  I  do  conclude  my  first  part 
concerning  religion  and  ecclesiasticnl  placed  wiu 
causes:  wherein  it  may  be  thought  that  ^,2"*** 
I  do  forget  matters  of  supremacy,  or  of 
Jesuits,  and  seminaries,  and  the  like,  which  are 
usually  sorted  with  causes  of  religion :  but  I  mnst 
have  leave  to  direct  myself  according  to  mine  own 
persuasion,  which  is,  that,  whatsoever  hath  been  aaid 
or  written  on  the  other  side,  all  the  late  statatea, 
which  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  extdlers  of 
the  pope's  supremacy,  deniers  of  ^e  king's  sapre- 
macy,  Jesuits  and  seminaries,  and  other  offenders  <^ 
that  nature,  have  for  their  principal  aeope,  not  the 
punishment  of  the  error  of  conscience,  bat  the  re- 
pressing of  the  peril  of  the  estate.   This  is  the  true 
spirit  of  these  laws,  and  therefore  I  will  place  them 
under  my  second  division,  which  isof  offences  tfiat  con- 
cern the  king  and  his  estate,  to  which  now  I  come. 

These  offences  therefore  respect  The  kii«  and 
either  the  safety  of  the  king's  person, 
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or  the  nfety  of  hit  estate  and  kingdom,  which 
tbongh  thry  cannot  be  distCTered  in  deed,  yet  they 

may  be  distinguished  in  speech.  First 
'"^J,^^    then,  if  «ny  have  conspired  against  the 

life  of  the  king,  which  God  have  in  his 
enrtody  t  or  of  the  qneen's  Majesty,  or  of  the  most 
noble  prinee  their  eldest  son  ;  the  very  compassing 
and  inward  imagination  thereof  is  high  treason,  if  it 
can  be  proved  by  any  fact  that  is  overt :  for  in  the 
case  of  so  sudden,  dark,  and  pernicious,  and  peremp- 
tory attempts,  it  were  too  late  for  the  law  to  take  a 
blow  beftiK  it  giveS]  and  this  high  treason  of  all 
other  is  most  heinoas,  of  which  you  shall  inquire, 
though  I  hope  there  be  no  cause. 

There  is  another  capital  offence  that 
PilTy^ooiio.  affinity  with  this,  whereof  you 

here  within  the  verge  are  most  properly 
to  inquire ;  the  king's  privy  council  are  as  the  prin- 
cipal watch  over  the  safety  of  the  king,  so  as  their 
safety  is  a  portion  of  his :  if  therefore  any  of  the 
king's  servants  within  his  cheque-roll,  for  to  them 
only  the  law  extends,  have  conspired  the  death  of 
any  the  king's  privy  couQcU,  this  is  felony,  and 
thereof  you  shall  inquire. 

JJepresent  since  we  are  now  in  that  branch 

ailonorhis      of  the  king's  person,  I  will  spesk  also 
of  the  king's  person  by  representation, 
and  the  treasons  which  touch  the  same. 

The  king's  person  and  authority  is  represented  in 
three  things ;  in  his  seals,  in  his  moneys,  and  in  his 
principal  magistrates;  if  therefore  any  have  coun- 
terfeited the  king's  great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  seal 
manual;  or  counterfeited,  dipped,  or  scaled  his 
moneys,  or  other  moneys  current,  this  is  high  trea- 
son ;  so  is  it  to  kill  certain  great  officers  or  judges 
executing  their  office. 

We  will  now  pass  to  those  treasons 
which  concern  the  safety  of  the  king's 
estate,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  answering  to  three 
perils  which  may  happen  to  an  estflte ;  these  perils 
are,  foreign  invasion,  open  rebellion  and  sedition, 
and  privy  practice  to  alienate  and  estrange  the 
hearts  of  the  subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  either  to 
adhere  to  enemies,  or  to  burst  out  into  tumults  and 
commotions  of  themselves. 

Therefore  if  any  person  have  soli- 
^i^eJwoiu''  procured  any  invasion  from 

foreigners;  or  if  any  have  combined  to 
raise  and  stir  the  people  to  rebellion  within  the 
realm  ;  these  are  high  treasons,  tending  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  estate  of  this  commonwealth,  and  to 
be  inquired  of. 

The  third  part  of  practice  hath 
**"£Srt2  divers  branches,  but  one  principal  root 
in  these  our  times,  which  is-the  vast 
and  over-spreading  ambition  and  usurpation  of  the 
aee  of  Rome;  for  the  pope  of  Rome  is,  according  to 
his  late  challenges  and  pretences,  become  a  com- 
petitor and  corrival  with  the  king,  for  the  hearts  and 
obediences  of  the  king's  subjects :  he  stands  for  it, 
he  sends  over  his  love-tokens  and  brokers,  under  co- 
lour of  conscience,  to  steal  and  win  away  the  hearts 
and  allegiances  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  as 
fuel  ready  to  take  fire  upon  any  his  commandments. 
2x2 


The  estate. 


This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath  hap- 
pily east  off,  even  at  such  time  when  the  popish 
religion  was  nevertheless  continued,  and  that  divers 
states,  which  are  the  pope's  vassals,  do  likewise 
begin  to  shake  ofi*. 

If  therefore  any  person  have  main-  supremacy, 
tained  and  extolled  the  usurped  author-  gl^^^'j^jj* 
ity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  within  the  Buita-iijac 
king's  dominions,  by  writing,  preaching,  "p-  **■  ^ 
or  deed,  advisedly,  directly,  and  maHciously ;  or  if 
any  person  have  published  or  put  in  ure  any  of  the 
pope's  bullfi  or  instruments  of  absolution;  or  if  any 
person  have  withdrawn,  and  reconciled,  any  of  the 
king's  suhjects  from  their  obedience,  or  been  with- 
drawn and  reconciled ;  or  if  any  subject  have  refused 
the  second  time  to  lake  the  oath  of  supremacy  law- 
fully tendered  \  or  if  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  come 
and  abide  within  this  realm;  these  are  by  several 
statutes  made  cases  of  high  treason,  the  law  account- 
ing these  things  as  preparatives,  and  the  firstwheels 
and  secret  motions  of  seditions  and  re-  -tgELcl 
volts  from  the  king's  obedience.  Of 
these  you  are  to  inquire,  both  of  the  actors  and  of 
their  abettors,  comforters,  receivers, 
maintainers,  and  concealers,  which  in 
some  cases  are  traitors,  as  well  as  the 
principal,  in  some  cases  in  pramunire,  in  some 
other  in  misprision  of  treason,  which  I  will  not 
stand  to  distinguish,  nnd  in  some  other,  felony  ;  as 
namely,  that  of  the  receiving  and  relieving  of 
Jesuits  and  priests ;  the  bringing  in  and  dispersing  of 
^gmuDeCs,  crosses,  pictures,  or  such  ^|j„„^-, 
trash,  is  likewise  prtrmunire  i  and  so  is 
the  denial  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  first  time. 

And  because  in  the  disposition  of  a  „ 
, .  ,    ,         Hilitary  men. 

state  to  troubles  and  perturbations, 
military  men  are  most  tickle  and  dangerous ;  there- 
fore if  any  of  the  king's  subjects  go  over  to  serve  in 
foreign  parts,  and  do  not  first  endure  the  touch,  that 
is,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  or  if  he  have  borne 
ofhce  in  any  army,  and  do  not  enter  into  bond  with 
sureties  as  is  prescribed,  this  is  made  felony ;  and 
such  as  you  shall  inquire. 

Lastly,  because  the  vnlgar  people  are  prortwdes. 
sometimes  led  with  vain  nnd  fond  pro- 
phecies; if  any  such  shall  be  published,  to  the  end 
to  move  stirs  or  tumults,  this  is  not  felony,  but 
punished  by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  loss  of 
goods  t  and  of  this  also  shall  you  inciuire. 

You  shall  likewise  understand  that  the  escape  of 
any  prisoner  committed  for  treascm,  is  treason; 
whereof  you  are  likewise  to  inquire. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  part  of  my  The  people, 
division  ;  that  is,  those  offences  which  c«pitu- 
concern  the  king's  people,  and  are  capital;  which 
nevertheless  the  law  terms  offences  against  the 
crown,  in  respect  of  the  protection  that  the  king  hath 
of  his  people,  and  the  interest  he  hath  in  them  and 
their  welfare;  for  touch  them,  touch  the  king. 
These  offences  are  of  three  natures :  the  first  con- 
cemeth  the  conservation  of  their  lives;  the  second, 
of  honour  and  honesty  of  their  persons  and  femi- 
Ites ;  and  the  third,  of  their  substance. 
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Fint  for  lifv.  I  must  say  unto  you 
in  general,  that  life  is  grown  too  cheap 
in  these  times,  it  is  set  at  the  price  of  wordst  and 
every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace  can  have  no  other 
reparation  ;  nay  so  many  men's  lives  are  taken  away 
with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of  the  law  is  al- 
most taken  away,  which  is  the  execatlon;  and 
therefore  though  we  cannot  restore  die  life  of  those 
men  that  are  slain,  yet  I  pray  let  as  restore  the  law 
to  her  life,  by  proceeding  with  due  severity  against 
the  offenders ;  and  most  especially  this  plot  of 
ground,  which,  as  I  said,  is  the  king's  carpet,  oiight 
not  to  be  Mained  with  blood,  crying  in  the  ears  of 
God  and  the  king.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  that  the 
law  doth  make  divers  just  differences  of  life  token 
away  I  but  yet  no  such  differences  as  the  wanton 
humours  and  braveries  of  men  have  under  a  reverend 
name  of  honour  and  reputation  invented. 

The  highest  degree  is  where  such  a.  one  is  killed, 
onto  whom  the  offender  did  bear  feith  and  obedi- 
ence ;  as  the  servant  to  the  master,  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  the  clerk  to  the  prelate ;  and  I  shall  ever 
add,  for  so  I  conceive  of  the  law,  the  child  to  the 
fether  or  the  mother ;  and  this  the  law  terms  petty 
treason. 

The  second  is,  Where  a  man  is  slain  upon  fore- 
thought malice,  which  the  law  terms  murder;  and 
it  is  an  offence  horrible  and  odious,  and  cannot  be 
blanched,  nor  made  fair,  but  foul. 

The  third  is.  Where  a  man  is  killed  upon  a  sud- 
den heat  or  affray,  whereunto  the  law  gives  some 
little  favour,  because  a  man  in  fury  is  not  himself, 
tra  furor  brevix,  wrath  is  a  short  madness;  and  the 
liacca  wisdom  of  law  in  his  Majesty's  time 
hath  made  a  subdivision  of  the  stab 
given,  where  the  party  stabbed  is  out  of  defence, 
and  had  not  pven  the  first  blow,  from  other  man- 
slaughters. 

The  fourth  degree  is,  That  of  killing  a  man  in 
the  party's  own  defence,  or  \sj  misadventure,  which 
Ihoagh  they  be  not  felomes,  yet  nevertheless  the  law 
doth  not  suffer  them  to  go  unpunished  :  because  it 
doth  discern  some  sparks  of  a  bloody  mind  in  the 
one,  and  of  carelessness  in  the  other. 

And  the  fifth  is,  Where  the  law  doth  adroit  a 
kind  of  justification,  not  by  plea,  for  a  man  may 
not,  that  hath  shed  blood,  affront  the  law  with 
pleading  not  guilty;  but  when  the  case  is  found  by 
verdict,  being  disclosed  upon  the  evidence ;  as  where 
a  man  in  the  king's  highway  and  peace  is  assailed 
to  be  murdered  or  robbed;  or  when  a  man  defend- 
ing his  house,  which  is  his  castle,  against  unlawful 
violence;  or  when  a  sheriff  or  minister  of  justice  is 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  or  when  the 
patient dieth  in  the  chirurgeon's  hands,  upon  cutting 
or  otherwise  :  for  these  cases  the  law  doth  privilege, 
because  of  the  necessity,  and  because  of  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  intention. 

Thus  much  for  the  death  of  man,  of  which  cases 
you  are  to  inquire :  together  with  the  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact. 

For  the  second  kind,  which  concerns 
^        honour  and  chasteness  of  persons 
and  families ,-  you  are  to  inquire  of  the 


Sal«tra«. 


ravishment  of  women,  of  the  taking  of  women  oat 
of  the  possession  of  their  parents  or  uk-cii 
guardians  against  their  will,  or  roarty- 
ing  them,  or  abusing  them  {  of  doable  marriage^ 
where  there  was  not  first  seven  years'  absence,  sad 
no  notice  that  the  par^  so  absent  was  alive,  and 
other  felonies  against  the  honesty  of  life. 

For  the  third  kind,  which  concemelh 
men's  snbstanee^  you  shall  inquire  of 
burglaries,  robberies,  cutting  of  purses,  and  taking 
of  any  thing  from  the  person  :  and  generally  other 
stealths,  as  well  such  as  are  plain,  as  those  that  aie 
disguised,  whereof  I  will  by  and  by  speak :  but 
first  I  must  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  present- 
ing especially  those  purloinings  and  embezzlement^ 
which  are  of  plate,  vessel,  or  whatsoever  within  the 
king's  house.  The  king's  house  is  an  open  place; 
it  ought  to  be  kept  safe  by  law,  and  not  by  lock,  ani 
therefore  needeth  the  more  severity. 

Now  for  coloured  and  disguised  rob-  gsB-L^Mt 
beries  i  I  will  name  two  or  three  of  tmftr 
them:  the  purveyor  that  takes  without  ^iS^tV" 
warrant,  is  no  better  than  a  thief,  and  ^  ij  ^  ^ 
it  is  felony.    The  servant  that  hath  the 
keeping  of  his  Majesty's  goods,  and  going  away  with 
them,  though  he  came  to  the  possession  of  them  law- 
fully, it  is  felony.    Of  these  you  shall  likewise  in- 
quire, principals  and  accessories.    The  voluntsiy 
escape  of  a  felon  is  also  felony. 

For  the  last  part,  which  is  of  offences 
concerning  the  people  not  capital,  they  X>!*f£p^r' 
are  many :  but  I  will  select  only  such 
as  I  think  fittest  to  be  remembered  unto  you,  still 
dividing,  to  give  yon  the  better  light.    They  are  of 
four  natures. 

1.  The  first,  is  matter  of  force  and  outrage. 

2.  The  second,  matter  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

3.  Public  nninnees  and  grievances. 

4.  The  fourth,  breach  and  inobservance  of  ccn 
tain  wholesome  and  politic  laws  for  government. 

For  the  first,  yoti  shall  inquire  of 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  of  for- 
cible entries,  and  detainers  with  force ;  and  properiy 
of  all  assaults  of  striking,  drawing  weapon,  or  other 
violence  within  the  king's  house,  and  the  precincts 
thereof :  for  the  king's  house,  from  whence  example 
of  peace  should  flow  unto  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  ointment  of  Aaron's  head  to  (he 
skirts  of  his  garment,  ought  to  be  sacred  and  invio- 
late from  force  and  brawls,  as  well  in  respect  of 
reverence  to  the  place,  as  in  respect  of  danger  of 
greater  tumult,  and  of  ill  example  to  the  whde 
kingdom;  and  therefore  in  that  place  all  should 
be  full  of  peace,  order,  regard,  forbearance,  and 
silence. 

Besides  open  force,  there  is  a  kind  of  force  that 
Cometh  with  an  armed  hand,  but  disguised,  dut  is 
no  less  hateful  and  hurtful ;  and  that  is,  abase  and 
oppression  by  authority.  And  therefore  yon  shall 
inquire  of  all  extortions,  in  officers  and  ministers ; 
as  sheriffs,  bailiff  of  hundreds,  eseheatot^  eonmer^ 
constables,  ordinaries,  and  others,  who  by  cidour  oC 
office  do  poll  the  people. 


Fovee. 
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For  frauds  and  deceits,  I  do  chiefly  commend  to 
yoQT  care  the  fraads  and  deceits  in  that  which  is  the 
chief  means  of  all  just  contract  and  permutation, 
which  is,  weights  and  measnres  ;  wherein,  allhough 
God  hath  pronounced  that  a  false  weight  is  an  abo- 
BunatiMi,  yet  the  ahtise  is  so  common  and  ao  gene- 
ral, I  mean  of  weights,  and  I  s|>eak  u|Km  know- 
ledge and  late  examination,  that  if  one  were  to  build 
•  cfanrch,  he  shoold  need  but  lUse  weights,  and  not 
seek  them  fiir,  of  the  piles  of  braM  to  make  the 
bella,  and  the  weights  of  lead  to  make  the  battle- 
ments :  and  herein  you  are  to  make  special  inquiry, 
whether  the  clerk  of  the  market  within  the  verge,  to 
whom  properly  it  appertains,  hath  done  his  duty. 
Nuisance  nuisances  and  grievances,  I  will 

for  the  present  only  single  out  one,  that 
ye  present  the"~decays  of  highways  and  bridges;  for 
where  the  Majesty  of  a  king's  house  draws  recourse 
and  access,  it  is  both  disgraceful  to  the  king,  and 
diseaseful  to  the  people,  if  the  ways  near-abouts  be 
not  fair  and  good ;  wherein  it  is  strange  to  see  the 
chargeable  pavements  and  causeways  in  the  avenues 
and  entrances  of  towns  abroad  beytmd  the  aeas] 
whereas  London,  the  second  city  at  least  of  Europe, 
in  glory,  in  greatness,  and  in  wealth,  eannot  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  feimess  of  the  ways,  though  a  little 
perhaps  by  the  broadness  of  them,  from  a  village. 

For  the  last  part,  because  I  pass 
these  things  over  briefly,  I  will  make 
mention  unto  you  of  three  laws. 

1 .  The  one,  concerning  the  king's  pleasure. 

2.  The  second,  concerning  the  people's  food. 

3.  And  the  third,  concerning  wares  and  manu- 
*  fiseturea. 


flreach  of 
statutet. 


Pood. 


Yuu  shiill  therefore  inquire  of  the  King'Bplei. 
unlawful  taking  partridges  and  phea-  . 
sants  or  fowl,  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  the 
wild-fowl,  the  killing  of-hares  or  deer,  and  the  sell- 
ing of  venisfm  or  hares :  for  that  which  is  for  exer- 
cise, and  sport,  and  courtesy,  ahoold  not  be  tamed 
to  gluttony  and  sale  victoal. 

You  shall'also  inquire  whether  bakers 
and  brewers  keep  their  assize,  and  whe- 
ther as  well  they  as  butchers,  innholders  and  vic- 
tuallers, do  sell  that  which  is  wholesome,  and  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  whether  they  do  link  and 
combine  to  raise  prices. 

LasQy,  you  shall  inquire  whether 
the  good  statute  be  observed,  whereby 
a  man  may  have  that  he  thinketh  he  hath,  and  not 
be  abused  or  mis-served  in  that  he  buys  : 
I  mean  that  statute  that  reqaireth  that 
n<Rie  use  any  manual  occupation  but  such  as  have 
been  seven  years  apprentice  to  it ;  which  law  being 
generally  transgressed,  makes  the  peoi^e  bay  in 
efi'ect  chaff  for  com  j  for  that  which  is  mis-wrought' 
will  mis-wear. 

There  he  many  more  things  inqniraUe  by  you 
throughout  all  the  former  parts,  which  it  were  o<r«r- 
long  in  particular  to  recite.  You  may  he  supplied 
either  out  of  your  own  experience,  w  out  of  aneh 
bills  and  informations  as  shall  be  brought  unto  you, 
or  upon  any  question  that  you  shall  demand  of  the 
court,  which  will  be  ready  to  give  you  any  farther 
direction  as  far  as  is  fit :  hut  these  which  I  have  gone 
through,  are  the  principal  points  of  your  charge ; 
which  to  present,  you  have  taken  the  name  of  God 
to  witness ;  and  in  the  name  of  God  perform  it. 


i  Eliz.  e  4. 


A  CHARGE  BELIVERED 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THB  KING'S  SOUCITOR-GENERAL, 

AT  T>B 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF  THE  LORD  SANQUHAR, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Th«  Lord  SaDquliar,  a  Scotch  noblemoo,  havins,  in  private  revetiM,  suborned  Robert  CarlQe  to  murder  John  Turner,  mas- 
ter of  fence,  thnugnt,  bv  hii  greatncM,  to  have  mme  it  out ;  but  the  kins,  retpecting  nothing  ao  much  as  juitice,  would  not 
•uSer  nobility  to  be  a  iheltaT  for  riltany ;  but,  tccording  to  law,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1612,  the  aaid  Lord  Sanqobar,  haviwf 
been  arraiEned  and  condemned,  by  ma  name  of  RoMrt  Creiirhtbn,  Esq.  was  bobre  WertminMeNhall  Gate  executed, 
where  he  oied  very  penitent  At  wboae  amignment  my  lord  Bacon,  titan  Stdtdtor-Geneial  to  King  Jamei,  made  thti 
speech  following : 


Jv  this  cause  of  life  and  death,  the  jury's  part  ia 
in  effect  discharged ;  for  after  a  frank  and  formal 
confession,  their  lahour  is  at  an  end :  so  that  what 


hath  been  said  by  Mr.  Attorney,  or  shall  be  said  by 
myself,  is  rnther  convenient  than  necessary. 

My  lord  Sanquhar,  yonr  fault  is  great,  and  cannot 
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be  extenuated,  and  it  need  not  be  aggravated  ;  and 
if  it  needed,  you  have  made  so  full  an  anatomy  of 
it  out  of  your  own  feeling,  as  it  cannot  be  matched 
by  myself,  or  any  man  else,  out  of  conceit ;  bo  as 
that  part  of  aggravation  I  leave.  Nay,  more,  this 
christian  and  penitent  course  of  yours  draws  me  th  us 
far,  that  I  will  agree,  in  some  sort  extennatea  it : 
for  certaialy,  as  even  in  extreme  evils  there  are  de- 
grees ;  so  this  particular  of  your  offence  is  such,  as 
though  it  be  foul  spilling  of  blood,  yet  there  are 
more  foul ;  for  if  you  had  sought  to  take  away  a 
man's  life  for  his  vineyard,  as  Ahab  did ;  or  for  envy, 
as  Cain  did ;  or  to  possess  his  bed,  as  David  did ; 
surely  the  murder  had  been  more  odious. 

Your  temptation  was  revenge,  wliich  the  more 
natural  it  is  to  man,  the  more  have  laws  both  divine 
and  human  sought  to  repress  itj  "  Mihi  vindicta." 
But  in  one  thing  you  and  I  shall  never  agree,  that 
generous  spirits,  you  say,  are  hard  to  forgive  :  no, 
contrariwise,  generous  and  magnanimous  minds  are 
readiest  to  forgive-,  and  it  is  a  weakness  and  impo- 
teney  of  mind  to  be  unable  to  forgive ; 

Corpora  tDagnanimo  satis  est  prostrasse  leoni. 

But  howsoever  mardera  may  arise  from  several 
motives,  less  or  more  odious,  yet  the  law  both  of  God 
and  man  involves  them  in  one  degree,  and  therefore 
you  may  read  that  in  Joab's  case,  which  was  a  mur- 
der upon  revenge,  and  matcheth  with  your  case  ;  he 
for  a  dear  brother,  and  you  for  a  dear  part  of  your 
own  body  ;  yet  there  was  a  severe  charge  given,  it 
should  not  be  unpunished. 

And  certainly  the  circumstance  of  time  is  heavy 
upon  you  :  it  is  now  five  years  since  this  unfortunate 
man  Turner,  be  it  upon  accident,  or  be  it  upon  de- 
spite, gave  the  provocation,  which  was  the  seed  of 
your  malice.  All  passions  are  suaged  with  time : 
love,  hatred,  grief ;  all  fire  itself  bums  out  with  time, 
if  no  new  fuel  be  put  to  it.  Therefore  for  you  to 
have  been  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  so  long,  and  to 
have  been  in  a  restless  chace  of  this  blood  so  many 
years,  is  a  strange  example ;  and  I  must  tell  you 
plainly,  that  1  conceive  you  have  sucked  those  affec- 
tions of  dwelling  in  malice,  rather  out  of  Italy  and 
outlandish  manners,  where  you  have  conversed,  than 
oat  of  any  part  of  this  island,  England  or  Scotland. 

But  that  which  is  fittest  for  me  to  spend  time  in, 
the  mntter  being  confessed,  is  to  set  forth  and  mag- 
nify to  the  hearers  the  justice  of  this  day;  first  of 
God,  and  then  of  the  king. 

My  lord,  you  have  friends  and  entertainments  in 
foreign  parls;  it  had  been  an  easy  thing  for  yon  to 
set  Carlile,  or  some  other  bloodhound  on  work,  when 
your  person  had  been  beyond  the  seas;  and  so  this 
news  might  have  come  to  you  in  a  packet,  and  you 
might  have  looked  on  how  the  storm  would  pass : 
but  God  bereaved  you  of  this  foresight,  and  closed 
yon  here  under  the  hand  of  a  king,  that  though 
abundant  in  clemency,  yet  is  no  less  zealons  of  justice. 

Again,  vhen  you  came  in  at  Lambeth,  you  might 
have  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  procurement  of 
the  fact;  Carlile,  a  resolute  man,  might  perhaps  have 
cleared  you,  for  they  that  are  resdnte  in  mischief. 


are  commonly  obstinate  in  concealing  the  procnren, 
and  so  nothing  should  have  been  against  you  but 
presumption.  But  then  also  God,  to  take  away  all 
obstruction  of  justice,  gave  you  the  grace,  which 
ought  indeed  to  be  more  true  comfort  to  you,  than 
any  device  whereby  you  might  have  escaped,  to  make 
a  clear  and  plain  confession. 

Other  impediments  there  wen,  not  a  few,  which 
might  have  been  an  interruption  to  this  day's  jnrtie^ 
had  not  God  in  his  providence  removed  them. 

But,  now  that  I  have  given  God  the  honour,  let 
me  give  it  likewise  where  it  is  next  due,  which  is, 
to  the  king  our  sovereign. 

This  murder  was  no  sooner  committed,  and  brought 
to  his  Majesty's  ears,  but  his  just  indignation, 
wherewith  he  first  was  moved,  cast  itself  into  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  providence  to  have  justice  done. 
First  came  forth  his  proclamation,  somewhat  of  a 
rare  form,  and  devised,  and  in  effect  dictated  by  his 
Majesty  himself ;  and  by  that  he  did  prosecute  the 
offenders,  as  it  were  with  the  breath  and  blast  of  his 
mouth.  Then  did  his  Majesty  stretch  forth  hislcmg 
arms,  for  kings  have  long  arms  when  they  will  ex- 
tend them,  one  of  them  to  the  sea,  where  he  todk 
hold  of  Grey  shipped  for  Sweden,  who  gave  the  first 
light  of  testimony;  the  other  arm  to  Scotland,  and 
took  hold  of  Carlile,  ere  he  was  warm  in  his  hons^ 
and  bfODght  him  the  length  of  his  kingdom  under 
such  safe  watch  and  custody,  as  he  could  have  no 
means  to  escape,  no  nor  to  mischief  himself,  do  ner 
learn  any  lessons  to  stand  mute ;  in  which  cases,  per- 
haps, this  day's  justice  might  have  received  a  stop. 
So  that  I  may  conclude  his  Majesty  hath  showed 
himself  God's  true  lieutenant,  and  that  he  is  no  re- ' 
specter  of  persons  ;  but  the  EngHsh,  Scottish,  noble- 
man, fencer,  are  to  him  alike  in  respect  of  justice. 

Nay,  1  must  say  farther,  that  his  Majesty  hath  had. 
in  this,  a  kind  of  prophetical  spirit ;  for  what  lime 
Carlile  and  Grey,  and  yon,  my  lord,  yourself,  were 
fled  no  man  knew  whither,  to  the  four  winds,  the 
king  ever  spake  in  a  confident  and  undertaking  man- 
ner, that  wheresoever  the  offenders  were  in  Eorc^. 
he  would  produce  them  forth  to  justice ;  of  wbidi 
noble  word  God  hath  made  him  master. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  towards  you,  my  lord,  that 
though  your  oflfence  hath  been  great,  ret  your  con- 
fession halh  been  free,  and  your  behaviour  and 
speech  full  of  discretion ;  and  this  shows,  that  though 
you  could  not  resist  the  tempter,  yet  you  bear  a 
christian  and  generous  mind,  answerable  to  the  noble 
family  of  which  you  are  descended.  This  I  ccmimend 
unto  you,  and  take  it  to  be  an  assured  token  of  God's 
mercy  and  favour,  in  respect  whereof  all  worldly 
things  are  but  trash ;  and  so  it  is  fit  for  yon,  as 
your  state  now  is,  to  account  them.  And  this  is  all 
I  will  say  for  the  present 

[?^oie.  The  reader  for  his  fuller  information  in 
this  story  of  the  lord  Sanquhar,  is  desired  to 
peruse  the  case  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  lord 
Otoe's  Reports;  at  the  end  of  which  the  whole 
series  of  the  mnrder  and  trial  is  exactly  related.] 
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THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT. 

THI  KINO'S  ATTORIIir-OllfBIAL, 

J 

TOUCHING  DUELS. 

UPON  AN  INFORMATION  IN  THE  STAR-CHAMBER  AGAINST  PRIEST  AND  WRIGHT. 
WrrH  THE  DBCREB  OF  TUB  STAR^HABOBa  IN  THE  SAHB  CAUSE. 


Mt  lokdb, 

I  TBOOSHT  it  fit  fur  my  place,  and  for  these  times* 
to  bring  to  hearing  before  your  lordships  some 
eanae  tooehing  private  duels,  to  see  if  this  court  can 
do  any  good  to  tame  and  reclaim  that  eril  which 
•eema  lutbridled.  And  I  coold  have  wished  that  I 
had  met  with  aome  greater  persons,  as  a  snlgeet  fbr 
yonr  censure,  both  because  it  had  been  more  wor- 
thy of  this  presence,  and  also  the  better  to  have 
showed  the  resolution  myself  hath  to  proceed  with- 
out respect  of  persons  in  this  business :  but  finding 
this  cHDse  on  foot  in  my  predeeessor'a  time,  and 
published  and  ready  for  heHring,  I  thought  to  lose 
no  time  in  a  mischief  that  groweth  every  day  :  and 
besides,  it  passes  not  amiss  sometimes  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  greater  sort  be  admcmished  by  an 
example  made  in  the  meaner,  and  the  dog  to  be 
beaten  before  the  Hmi.  Nay,  I  should  think,  my 
lorda,  that  men  of  birth  and  quality  will  leave  the 
practice  when  it  begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so 
low  as  to  barber-surgeons  and  butchers,  and  such 
base  mechanical  persons. 

And  for  the  greatness  of  this  presence,  in  which 
I  take  much  comfort,  both  as  I  consider  it  in  iteelf, 
and  much  more  in  respect  it  it  by  his  Majesty's 
direction,  I  will  supply  the  meanness  of  the  particu- 
lar cause,  by  handling  of  the  general  point:  to  the 
end,  that  by  the  occasion  of  this  present  cause,  both 
my  purpose  of  prosecution  against  duels,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  without  which  I  am  nothing, 
for  the  censure  of  them,  may  appear,  and  thereby 
offenders  in  that  kind  may  read  their  own  case,  and 
know  what  they  are  to  expect ;  which  may  serve  for 
a  warning  nntil  example  may  be  made  in  some 
greater  person :  which  I  doubt  the  times  will  but 
too  soon  afford. 

Therefore  before  I  come  to  the  particular,  where- 
of yonr  lordships  are  now  to  jadge,  I  think  it  time 
best  spent  to  speak  somewhat. 

First,  Of  the  nature  and  greatness  of  this  mischief. 

Secondly,  Of  the  causes  and  remedies. 

Thirdly,  Of  the  justice  of  the  law  of  England, 


which  some  stick  not  to  think  defective  in  this 
matter. 

Fourthly,  Of  the  capacity  of  this  eour^  where  cer- 
tainly the  remedy  of  this  mischief  is  beat  to  be  found. 

And  fifUily,  Touching  mine  own  purpose  and  re- 
solution, wherein  I  shall  humbly  erave  yonr  lord> 
ships*  aid  and  assistance. 

For  the  mtachief  itself,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ships to  take  into  your  conuderation  that  when  re- 
venge is  once  extorted  out  of  the  ffl^fiatrates*  hands, 
contrary  to  God's  ordinance,  "Mihi  rindieta,  ego 
retribuam,"  and  every  man  diall  bear  the  swm^  not 
to  defend,  but  to  assail ;  and  private  men  begin  once 
to  presume  to  give  law  to  themselves,  and  to  right 
their  own  wrongs,  no  man  can  foresee  the  danger 
and  inconveniences  that  may  arise  and  multiply 
thereupon.  It  may  cause  sudden  storms  in  court, 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  Majesty,  and  unsafety  of 
his  person :  it  may  grow  from  quarrels  to  bandying, 
and  from  bandying  to  trooping,  and  so  to  tnmult  and 
commotion ;  from  particular  persons  to  dissension 
of  famlUea  and  alliances ;  yea,  to  national  quarrels, 
according  to  the  infinite  variety  of  accidents,  which 
bll  not  under  foresight :  so  that  the  state  by  this 
means  shall  be  tike  to  a  distempered  and  imperfect 
body,  cmtinually  snljeet  to  inflammationi  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Besides,  certainly,  both  in  divinity  and  in  policy, 
offences  of  presumption  are  the  greatest.  Other 
offences  yield  and  consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good, 
not  daring  to  make  defence,  or  to  justify  themselves ; 
but  this  offence  expressly  gives  the  law  an  affrcnt, 
as  if  there  were  two  laws,  one  a  kind  of  gown-law, 
and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ; 
so  that  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the 
courts  of  justice,  must  give  place  to  the  law,  as  the 
king  speakethin  his  proclamation,  of  ordinary  tables, 
and  such  reverend  assemblies :  the  year-books  and 
statotC'books  must  give  place  to  smne  French  and 
Italian  pamphletti,  which  handle  the  doctrine  of 
duels,  which  if  they  be  in  the  right,  trantttamu  ad 
iila,  let  us  receive  them,  and  not  keep  the  people  in 
conflict  and  distraction  between  two  laws. 
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Again,  my  lords,  it  ig  a  miserable  effect,  when 
young  men  full  of  towardness  and  hope,  such  as  the 
poets  call  aurora!  JiUi,  sons  of  morning,  in  whom 
the  expectation  and  comfort  of  their  friends  consist- 
eth,  shall  be  cast  away  and  destroyed  in  sach  a  vain 
manner ;  but  much  more  it  is  to  be  deplored  when 
so  much  noble  and  genteel  blood  should  be  spilt  upon 
such  follies,  as,  if  it  were  adventured  in  the  field  in 
service  of  the  king  and  realm,  were  able  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  day,  and  to  change  the  fortune  of  a 
kingdom.  So  as  your  lordships  see  what  a  degperate 
evil  this  is ;  it  tronbleth  peace,  it  ditfumisheth  war, 
it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men*  peril  upon 
the  state,  and  contempt  upiin  the  lav. 

Touching  the  causes  of  it  i  the  first  motive,  no 
doubt,  is  a  false  and  erroneous  imagination  ofhonour 
and  credit:  and  therefore  the  king,  in  his  last  pro- 
clamation, doth  most  aptly  and  excellently  call  them 
bewitching  duels.  For  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is 
no  better  than  a  sorcery  that  enchanteth  the  spirits 
of  young  men,  that  bear  great  minds  with  a  false 
show,  specien  falsa  /  and  a  kind  of  satanical  illusion 
and  apparition  of  honour  against  religion,  against  law, 
against  moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents 
and  examples  of  the  best  times  and  valiantest 
nations;  as  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by»  when  I  shall 
show  yon  the  law  of  England  is  not  alone  in  this 
point. 

But  then  tlie  seed  of  thia  miachief  bding  such, 
it  ia  nourished  by  vain  discoarses,  and  green  and 
unripe  eoneeita,  which  nevertheless  have  so  prevailed, 
as  though  a  man  were  staid  and  sober-minded,  and  a 
right  believer  touching  the  vanity  and  unlawfulness 
of  these  duels;  yet  the  stream  of  vulgar  opinion  is 
such,  as  it  imposeth  a  necessity  upon  men  of  value 
to  conform  themselves,  or  else  there  is  no  living  or 
looking  upon  men's  faces  :  so  that  we  have  not  to  do, 
in  this  case,  so  much  with  particular  persons,  as 
with  unsound  and  depraved  opinions,  like  the  do- 
minaiions  and  spirits  of  the  air  which  the  Scripture 
speaketh  oC 

Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  men  have  almost 
lost  the  true  notion  and  understanding  of  fortitude 
and  valour.  For  fortitude  distinguishelh  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrels  whether  they  be  just ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  whether  they  be  worthy ;  and  setteth  a 
better  price  upon  men's  lives  than  to  bestow  ihem 
idly :  nay,  it  is  weakness  and  disesteem  of  a  man's 
self,  to  put  a  man's  life  npon  such  liedger  perform- 
ances ;  a  man's  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away ;  it  is 
to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  services, 
public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble  adventures. 
Tt  is  in  expense  of  blood  as  it  is  in  expense  of 
money;  it  is  no  liberality  to  make  a  profusion  of 
money  upon  every  vain  occasion,  nor  no  more  it  is 
fortitude  to  make  effusion  of  blood,  except  the  cause 
be  of  worth.  And  thus  much  for  the  causes  of 
this  evil. 

For  the  remedies,  I  hope  some  great  and  noble 
person  will  put  his  hand  to  this  plough,  and  I  wish 
that  my  labours  of  this  day  may  be  but  forerunners 
to  (he  work  of  a  higher  and  better  hand.  But  yet  to 
deliver  my  opinion  as  may  be  proper  for  this  time 
and  place,  there  be  four  things  that  I  have  thonght 


on,  as  the  most  effectual  for  the  repressing  of  this 
depraved  custom  of  particiJar  combats. 

The  first  is.  That  there  do  appear  and  be  declared 
a  constant  and  settled  resolution  in  the  state  to 
a))olish  it.  For  this  is  a  thing,  my  lords,  most  go 
down  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  for  then  every  partieolsr 
man  will  think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation, 
when  lie  sees  that  the  state  takes  it  to  heart,  as  an 
insult  against  the  king's  power  and  authority,  and 
thereupon  hath  absolutely  resolved  to  master  it; 
like  unto  that  vhich  was  set  down  in  express  words 
in  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  touching  duels, 
that  the  king  himself  took  upon  him  the  honour  of 
nil  that  took  themselves  grieved  or  interested  fac  not 
having  performed  the  combat  So  most  the  state 
do  in  this  business :  and  in  my  conscience  there  is 
none  lhat  is  but  of  a  reasonable  sober  disposition, 
be  he  never  so  valiant,  except  it  be  some  5irioat 
person  that  is  like  a  firework,  but  will  be  glad  of  it, 
when  he  shall  see  the  law  and  rule  of  state  dis- 
interest him  of  a  vain  and  uniiecessary  hazard. 

Secondly,  Care  must  be  taken  that  this  evil  be  no 
more  cockered,  nor  the  humour  of  it  fed ;  wherein 
I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  that  I  may  speak  my 
mind  freely,  and  yet  be  understood  aright.  The 
proceedings  of  the  great  and  noble  CMnmissioners 
martial  I  honour  and  reverence  much,  and  of  them  ( 
speak  not  in  any  sort ;  but  I  say  the  ewnpoundii^ 
of  quarrels,  which  ia  otherwise  in  use  1^  private 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it  is  so  ponctqal,  and  hath 
such  reference  and  respect  unto  die  received  con* 
ceits,  what's  before-hand,  and  whaf  s  hehind-han^ 
and  I  cannot  tell  what,  as  without  all  question  it 
doth,  in  a  fashicHi,  countenance  and  authorise  this 
practice  of  duels,  as  if  it  had  in  it  somewhat  of  righL 
Thirdly,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  learned  out 
of  the  king's  last  proclamation  the  most  prudent  and 
best  applied  remedy  for  this  offence,  if  it  shall  pt»se 
his  Majesty  to  use  it,  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 
This  offence,  my  lords,  is  grounded  upon  a  felse  con* 
ceit  of  honour,  and  therefore  it  would  be  pnnished 
in  the  same  kind,  "  in  eo  qnis  rectissime  plectitnr, 
in  quo  peccat."  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king 
and  his  aspect,  and  the  access  to  his  person  con- 
tinueth  honour  in  life,  and  to  be  banished  from  his 
presence  is  one  of  the  greatest  eclipses  of  honour 
that  can  be  \  if  his  Majesty  shall  be  {deued  that 
when  this  eoart  shall  censure  any  of  these  oflcnees 
in  persons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add  thia  ont  of  his 
own  power  and  discipline,  that  these  persons  shall 
be  banished  and  excluded  from  his  court  for  certain 
years,  and  the  courts  of  his  queen  and  prince,  I 
think  there  is  no  man  that  hath  any  good  blood  in 
him  will  commit  an  act  that  shall  cast  him  into  that 
darkness,  that  he  may  not  behold  his  sovereign's  Sue. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  more  properly  eoncemeth 
this  court :  We  see,  my  lords,  the  root  of  this  offence 
is  stubborn ;  for  it  desptseth  death,  which  is  the  ut- 
most of  punishments;  and  it  were  a  just  bat  a 
miserable  severity  to  execute  the  law  without  all 
remission  or  mercy,  where  the  case  proveth  capital. 
And  yet  the  late  severity  in  France  w-as  more,  where, 
by  a  kind  of  martial  law,  established  by  ordinance 
of  the  king  and  parliament,  the  party  that  had  slain 
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toother  vena  prexenlly  hfld  to  the  gilibet,  insomuch 
as  geatleniFQ  of  gteut  quality  vrere  hanged,  their 
woimdB  lileeding,  leat  a  natural  death  should  preTcnt 
the  ncainple  of  justice.  But,  my  lords,  the  course 
which  wc  ahall  take  is  of  for^ater  lenity,  and  yet 
of  no  less  efficacy ;  which  is  to  punish,  in  this  court, 
all  the  middle  aets  and  proceedings  which  tend  to 
the  duel,  which  I  will  enumerate  to  yon  anon,  and 
so  to  hew  and  vex  the  root  in  the  branches,  which, 
BO  doubt,  in  the  end  will  kill  the  root,  and  yet  pre- 
vent the  extremity  of  law. 

Now  for  the  law  of  England,  I  see  it  excepted 
to,  though  ignorsntly,  in  iwo  points; 

The  one,  That  it  should  make  no  difference  be- 
tween an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the  killing 
of  a  man  upon  fair  terms,  as  they  now  call  it. 
'  The  other.  That  the  law  hath  not  provided  suffi- 
cient punishment,  and  reparations,  for  contumely  of 
words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like. 

But  these  are  no  better  thiui  childish  novelties 
against  the  dirine  lav,  and  against  all  laws  in  effeet, 
and  against  the  examples  of  all  the  braTest  and 
moat  Tirtnous  nations  of  the  world. 

For  first,  for  the  law  of  God,  there  is  never  to  he 
found  any  difference  made  in  homicide,  but  between 
homicide  voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  we  term 
misadventure.  And  for  the  case  of  misadventure 
itself,  there  were  cities  of  refuge;  so  that  the  of- 
fender WU9  put  to  hia  flight,  and  that  flight  was  sub- 
ject to  accident,  whether  the  revenger  of  blood 
should  overtake  him  before  he  had  gotten  sanctuary 
or  no.  It  is  true  that  our  law  hath  made  a  more 
subtle  distinction  between  the  will  inflamed  and  the 
will  advised,  between  manslaughter  in  heat  and 
mnrder  upon  prepensed  malice  or  edd  blood,  as  the 
M^diers  call  it,  an  indulgence  not  nnfitfor  a  choleric 
and  warlike  nation ;  for  it  is  true, "  ira  fbror  brevis 
a  man  in  fuiy  is  not  himself.  This  privilege  of 
paasion  the  ancient  Soman  law  restrained,  but  to  a 
ease :  that  was,  if  the  husband  took  the  adnlterer 
in  the  manner;  to  that  rage  and  provocation  only  it 
gave  way,  that  a  homicide  was  justifiable.  But 
for  a  difference  to  be  made  in  case  of  kilting  and 
deatroying  man,  upon  a  fore-thought  purpose,  be- 
tween foul  and  fair,  and  as  it  were  between  single 
murder  and  vied  murder,  it  is  but  a  monstrotis 
child  of  this  latter  age,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  it 
in  any  law  divine  or  human.  Only  it  is  true,  I  find 
in  the  Scripture  that  Cain  enticed  his  brother  in*o 
the  field  and  slew  him  treacherously;  but  Lamecb 
vaunted  of  his  manhood  that  he  would  kill  a 'young 
man,  and  if  it  were  to  his  hurt:  so  as  I  see  no  dif- 
ference between  an  inridious  murder  and  a  hmving 
or  presumptuous  murder,  but  the  difference  between 
Cain  and  Lamech. 

As  for  examples  in  civil  states,  all  memory  doth 
consent  that  Grsda  and  Rome  were  the  most  valiant 
and  generous  nations  of  the  world ;  and,  that  which 
is  more  to  be  noted,  they  were  free  estates,  and  not 
under  a  monarchy  ;  whereby  a  man  would  think  it 
a  great  deal  the  more  reason  that  particular  persona 
should  have  righted  themselves;  and  yet  they  had 
not  this  practice  of  duels,  nor  any  thing  that  bare 
show  thereof :  and  snre  they  would  have  had  it,  if 


there  had  been  any  virtue  in  it.  Nay,  as  he  sailh, 
"  Fas  eat  et  ab  hoste  doceri."  It  is  memorable,  that 
is  reported  by  a  counsellor  ambassador  of  the  em- 
peror's, touching  -the  censure  of  the  Tuiks  ot  these 
duels :  there  was  a  combat  of  this  kind  performed 
by  two  persons  of  quahty  of  the  Turks,  wherein  one 
of  them  was  slain,  the  other  party  was  eonvented 
before  the  counsel  of  bashaws;  the  manner  of  the 
reprehension  was  in  these  words:  "  How  durst  you 
undertake  to  fight  one  with  the  other?  Are  there 
not  christians  enough  to  kill  f  Did  you  not  know 
that  whether  of  you  shall  be  slain,  the  loss  would  be 
the  Great  Seignior's?**  So  as  we  may  see  that  the 
most  warlike  nations,  whether  generous  or  barbar- 
ous, have  ever  despised  this  wherein  now  men  glory. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  I  find  combats  of  two 
natures  authorized,  how  justly  I  will  not  dispute  as 
to  the  latter  of  them. 

The  one,  when  upon  the  approaches  of  armies  in 
the  face  one  of  the  other,  particular  persons  have 
made  challenges  for  trial  of  valours  in  the  field  upon 
the  public  quarrel. 

This  the  Rmnans  called  Pugna  per  prwceatienemm 
And  this  was  never,  but  either  between  the  gene- 
rals themselves,  whoare  absolute,or  between  parti- 
culars by  licence  of  the  generals ;  never  upon  pri- 
vate authority.  So  you  see  David  asked  leave  when 
he  fought  with  Goliah;  and  Joab,  when  the  armies 
were  met,  gave  leave,  and  said,  "  Let  the  young 
men  play  before  ns."  And  of  this  kind  was  that 
famous  example  in  the  wars  of  Naples,  between 
twelve  Spaniards  and  twelve  Italians,  where  the 
Italians  bare  away  the  victory;  besides  other  infinite 
like  examples  worthy  and  laudalde,  sometimes  by 
Mngles,  sometimes  by  numbers. 

The  second  combat  is  a  judicial  trial  of  righ^ 
where  the  right  is  obscure,  introduced  by  the  Goths 
and  the  northern  nations,  but  more  anciently  en- 
tertained in  Spain ;  and  this  yet  remains  in  some 
cases  as  a  divine  lot  of  battle,  though  controverted 
by  divines,  touching  the  lawfulness  of  it:  so  that 
a  wise  writer  saith,  "  Taliter  pngnantes  videntur  ten- 
tare  Deum,  quia  hoc  volunt  ut  Deus  ostendat  et  fa- 
ciat  miraeulum,  ut  justam  causam  habens  victor 
efficiatur,  quod  ssppe  contra  accidit."  But  howso- 
ever it  be,  this  kind  of  fight  taketh  its  warrant  from 
law.  Nay,  the  French  themselves,  whence  this 
folly  seemeth  chiefly  to  have  flown,  never  had  it  hut 
only  in  practice  and  toleration,  and  never  as  author- 
ised by  law;  and  yet  now  of  Inte  they  have  been 
fain  to  pnrge  their  folly  with  extreme  rigour,  in  so 
much  as  many  gentlemen  left  between  death  and 
life  in  the  duel^  as  I  spake  before,  were  hastened 
to  hanging  with  their  woimds  bleeding.  For  the 
state  found  it  had  been  neglected  so  long,  as  nothing 
could  be  thought  cruelty  which  tended  to  the  put- 
ting of  it  down. 

As  for  the  second  defect  pretended  in  onr  law, 
that  it  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  lies  and  fillips, 
it  may  receive  like  answer.  It  would  have  been 
thought  a  madness  amongst  the  ancient  lawgivers, 
to  have  set  a  punishment  upon  the  lie  given,  which 
in  effect  is  but  a  word  of  denial,  a  negative  of  an- 
other's saying.  Any  lawgiver,  if  he  had  been  ashed 
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the  question  would  have  made  Solon's  answer;  That 
he  had  not  ordained  any  punishment  for  it,  because 
be  never  ima^ned  the  world  would  have  been  so 
fantastical  as  to  take  it  so  highly.  The  civilians, 
they  dispute  whether  an  action  of  injury  lie  fur  it, 
and  rather  resolve  the  contrary.  And  Francis  the 
first  of  France,  who  first  set  an  and  stamped  this 
disgrace  so  deep,  is  tend  by  the  judgment  of  all 
wise  writers  for  beginningthevanity  of  it:  forit  was 
he,  that  when  he  bad  himself  given  the  lie  lad  defy 
10  the  emperor,  to  make  it  enrrent  in  the  world, 
said  in  a  solemn  assembly,  **  That  he  was  no  honest 
man  that  would  bear  the  lie  ^  which  was  the  foun- 
tain of  this  new  learning. 

As  For  words  of  reproach  and  contumely,  whereof 
the  he  was  esteemed  none,  it  is  not  credible,  but 
that  the  orations  themselves  are  extant,  what  ex- 
treme and  exquisite  reproaches  were  tossed  up  and 
down  in  the  senate  of  Rome  and  the  places  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  like  in  Greecia,  and  yet  no  man  took 
himself  foaled  by  them,  but  took  them  but  for  breath, 
and  the  styleof  an  enemy,  and  either  despised  them 
or  returned  them,  but  no  blood  spilt  about  them. 

So  of  every  touch  or  light  Wow  of  the  person, 
they  are  not  in  themselves  considerable,  save  that 
they  have  got  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  disgrace, 
which  maketh  these  light  things  pass  for  great 
matter.  The  law  of  Englnnd,  and  all  laws,  hold 
these  degrees  of  injury  to  the  person,  slander,  bat- 
tery, maim,  and  death ;  and  if  there  be  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  despite  and  contumely,  as  in  case 
of  libels,  and  bastinadoes,  and  the  like,  this  court 
taketh  them  in  hand,  and  punisheth  them  exempln- 
rily.  But  for  this  apprehension  of  a  disgrace,  that 
a  fillip  to  the  person  should  be  a  mortal  wound  to 
the  reputation,  it  were  good  that  men  did  hearken 
unto  the  saying  of  Ctmsalvo,  the  great  and  famous 
commander,  that  was  woot  to  say,  a  gentleman's 
honour  should  be  de  tela  erassiore,  of  a  good  strong 
warp  or  web,  that  every  little  thing  should  not  catch 
in  it ;  when  as  now  it  seems  they  are  bnt  of  cobweb 
lawn,  or  such  light  staff,  which  certainly  is  weak- 
ness,  and  not  true  greatness  of  mind,  but  like  a  sick 
man's  body,  that  is  so  tender  that  it  feels  every  thing. 
And  so  much  in  maintenance  and  demonstration  of 
the  wisdom  and  jastice  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  the  capacity  of  this  court,  I  take  this  to  be  a 
ground  infallible:  that  wheresoever  an  ofience  is 
capital  or  matter  of  felony,  though  it  be  not  acted, 
there  the  combination  or  practice  tending  to  that 
offence  is  punishable  in  this  court  as  a  high  misde- 
meanor. So  practice  to  impoison,  though  it  took  no 
effect ;  waylaying  to  murder,  though  it  took  no  effect, 
and  the  like;  have  been  adjudged  heinous  misde- 
meanors punishable  in  this  court.  Nay,  inceptions 
and  preparations  in  inferior  crimes,  that  are  not  capi- 
tal, as  suborning  and  preparing  of  witnesses  that 
were  never  deposed,  or  deposed  nothing  material, 
have  likewise  been  censured  in  this  court,  as  appear* 
eth  by  the  decree  in  Gamon's  case. 

Why  then,  the  majw  proposition  being  such,  the 
minor  cannot  be  denied :  for  every  appointment  of 
the  field  is  but  combination  and  plotting  of  marderi 
let  them  gild  it  how  they  list,  they  shall  never  have 


fairer  terms  of  me  in  place  of  justice.  Then  the 
conclusion  foUoweth,  that  it  is  a  case  fit  for  the  cen- 
sure of  the  court.  And  of  this  there  be  precedents 
in  the  very  point  of  challenge. 

It  was  the  case  of  Wharton  plainlifi^  against 
EUekar  and  Acklam  defendants,  where  Acklam 
being  a  follower  of  Ellekar*s  was  eensaicd  for  car- 
rying a  challenge  from  EUekar  to  Wfaartan,  tfaoagfa 
the  challenge  was  not  put  in  writing  but  deUvered 
only  hf  word  of  ineuage ;  and  there  aie  words  in 
the  decree  that  such  challenges  are  to  the  rabTernon 
of  government 

These  things  are  well  known,  and  therefore  I 
needed  not  so  much  to  have  insisted  upcm  them, 
but  that  in  this  case  I  would  be  thought  not  to  inno- 
vate any  thing  of  my  own  head,  but  to  follow  the 
former  precedents  of  the  court,  though  I  mean  to  do 
it  more  throughly,  because  the  time  requires  it  mote. 

Therefore  now  to  come  to  that  which  concemeth 
my  part ;  I  say  that  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and 
the  courts  I  will  prosecute  in  this  court  in  the  cats 
following. 

If  any  man  shall  appoint  the  field,  though  the 
fight  be  not  acted  or  performed. 

If  any  man  shall  send  any  challenge  in  writings 
or  any  message  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  carry  or  deliver  any  writing  «■  nua- 
sage  of  challenge. 

If  any  man  shall  accept  or  retom  a  challenge. 

If  a  man  shall  accept  to  be  a  second  in  a  chal- 
lenge of  either  side. 

If  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm,  with  intention 
and  agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  sess. 

If  any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scandal- 
ous bruits  or  writings,  contrary  to  a  former  procla- 
mation published  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalt 

Nay,  I  hear  there  be  some  counsel  learned  of 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before- 
hand, and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  therein 
incense  and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  make  an 
art  of  it  J  I  hope  I  shall  meet  with  some  of  them 
loo:  and  I  am  sore,  my  lords,  this  course  of  prevent- 
ing duels,  in  nipping  them  in  the  bad*  is  fuller  of 
clemency  and  providence  than  the  suffering  ^lem 
to  go  on,  and  hanging  men  with  their  wounds  bleed- 
ing, as  they  did  in  France. 

"To  c(mclude,  I  have  some  petitions  to  make  first  to 
your  lordship,  my  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  I  be 
advertised  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  sea 
to  fight,  I  may  have  granted  his  Majesty's  writ  <^ 
Neexealregnum  to  stop  him,  for  this  giant  bestrideth 
the  sea,  and  I  would  take  and  snare  him  by  the  foot 
on  this  side  ;  for  the  combination  and  plotting  is  on 
this  side,  though  it  should  be  acted  beyond  sea. 
And  your  lordship  said  notably  the  last  time  I  made 
a  motion  in  this  business,  that  a  man  may  be  as  well 
/ur  tie  »e  as  ftto  de  se,  if  he  steal  out  of  the  realm 
for  a  bad  purpose ;  as  for  the  satisfying  of  the  words 
of  the  writ,  no  man  will  doubt  but  he  dt^h  machinari 
contra  eorcnam,  as  the  words  of  the  writ  be,  that 
seeketh  to  murder  a  sutyect;  for  that  ia  ever  eaUn 
eonnam  et  dignitaitm.  I  have  also  a  snit  to  yoor 
lordships  all  in  general,  that  for  justice*  sake,  and 
for  true  honour*a  sake,  honour  of  religion,  law,  and 
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the  king  onr  muter,  against  this  fond  and  false  di«- 
guiae  or  puppetry  of  honour,  I  may  in  my  proaecn- 
tion,  which,  it  ia  like  enoagh,  may  aometimes  siir 
coala*  which  I  eateem  not  for  my  particular,  but  as 
it  may  hinder  the  good  service,  I  may,  I  say,  be 
eonntenanced  and  assisted  from  your  lordships.  Last- 
ly, I  have  a  petition  to  the  nobles  and  genUemen  of 
England,  that  they  would  learn  to  esteem  themselves 


at  a  just  price.  Nm  hot  quantum  muntu  in  urn*, 
their  blood  is  not  tobes|riltlU(e  water  oravile  thing; 
therefore  that  they  wodd  rest  persuaded  there  can- 
not be  a  form  of  honour,  except  it  be  upon  a  worthy 
matter.  Bnt  for  this,  ipai  viderintt  I  am  resolved. 
And  thua  much  for  the  general*  now  to  the  present 
case. 


THB 

DECREE  OF  THE  STAR-CHAMBER 

AOAlatT 

DUELS, 

IN  CAMERA  STELLATA  CORAH  CONCIUO.  IBIOEU,  28  JANUARU,  II  JAC.  REGIS. 

PRESENT, 


Gcor|t«  Lord  Archbishop  ofCsnterbary. 

ThoiDu  Lord  EUesmere,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

Heni7  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Chaiua  Earl  of  Nottiagluua,  Lurd  High  Admiral  of  Eagland. 

Tbonss  £.  of  Sufl(ilk,l.«rd  Chambadaio. 

John  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Edward  Lord  Zouch. 

This  day  was  heard  and  debated  at  large  the 
•everal  matters  of  informatima  here  exhibited  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight,  his  Majesty's  attorney- 
general,  the  one  against  'William  Priest,  gentleman, 

for  writing  and  sending  a  letter  of  challenge,  toge- 
ther with  a  stick,  which  should  be  the  length  of  the 
weapon  ;  and  the  other  against  Richard  Wright, 
eaqaire,  for  carrying  and  deUvering  the  said  letter 
and  stick  unto  the  party  challenged,  and  for  other 
eontemptuooB  and  insolent  behaviour  used  before  the 
juaticesof  the  peace  in  Surrey  at  their  sessions,  before 
whom  lie  was  eonvented.  Upon  theopeningofwhich 
cause,  his  Highness's  said  attorney-general  did  first 
Ifive  his  reason  to  the  court,  why,  in  a  case  which 
be  intended  should  be  a  leading  case  for  the  repress- 
ing of  so  great  a  mischief  in  the  commonwealth, 
nnd  eoiweming  an  offence  which  reigneth  chiefly 
amongst  persona  of  honour  and  quality,  he  should 
begin  with  a  cause  which  had  passed  between  so 
mean  persons  as  the  defendants  seemed  to  be ;  which 
he  said  was  d<me,  because  he  found  this  caose  ready 
published :  and  in  so  growing  an  evil,  he  thought 
^ood  to  lose  no  time;  whereonto  he  added,  that  it 
was  not  amiss  aometimes  to  beat  the  dog  before  the 
lion ;  saying  farther,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  motive  for  persons  of  high  birth  and  counte- 
nance to  leave  it,  when  they  saw  it  was  taken  up  by 
base  and  mechanical  fellows ;  but  ccmcluded,  that  he 
resolved  to  proceed  without  respect  of  persons  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  for  the  present  to  supply  the 
meanness  ot  this  particular  ease  by  insisting  die 
longer  u|>on  the  general  point. 


William  Lord  KnoUes,  Treunrer  of  the  Household. 
Edward  Lord  W  ot  to  d.  Com  pt  roller. 
Jiihn  Lord  Staohope,  Vice-chamberlain. 
Sir  Edward  Cok«,  Knigbt,  Lord  Chief  Juatiee  of  EogUnd. 
Sir  Henry  Uobaii,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Jiutiee  of  the  Com- 
mon-pleaa. 

Sir  Julius  Casar,  Knight,  Cbaoedilor  of  the  Exchequer 

Wherein  he  did  first  express  unto  the  eenrt  at 
large  the  greatness  and  dangerous  consequence  of 
this  presumptuons  offi?nce,  which  extorted  reraig* 
out  of  the  magistrate's  hands,  and  gave  boldness  to 
private  men  to  be  lawgivers  to  themselves;  the 
rather  because  it  is  an  offence  that  doth  justify  itself 
against  the  law,  and  plainly  gives  the  law  an  affront ; 
describing  also  the  miserable  effect  which  it  draweth 
upon  private  families,  by  cutting  off  young  L.en, 
otherwise  of  good  hope ;  and  chiefly  the  loss  of  the 
king  and  the  commonwealth,  by  the  casting  away  of 
much  good  blood,  which,  being  spent  in  the  field 
upon  occasion  of  service,  were  able  to  continue  the 
renown  which  this  kingdom  hath  obtained  in  all  ages 
of  being  esteemed  victorious. 

Secondly,  his  Majesty's  said  attomey-general  did 
diaconrse  touching  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this 
mischief  that  prevailed  so  in  these  limes  t  ahowing 
the  ground  thereof  to  be  a  felse  and  erroneous  imn- 
gination  of  honour  and  credit,  according  to  the  term 
which  was  given  to  those  duels  by  a  former  proclam- 
ation of  his  Majesty's,  which  called  them  ben'itch- 
ing  duels,  for  that  it  was  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
sorcery,  which  enchanteth  the  spirits  of  young  men, 
which  bear  great  minds,  with  a  show  of  honour  in 
that  which  is  no  honour  indeed:  being  against  reli- 
gion, law,  moral  virtue,  and  against  the  precedents 
and  exam|des  of  the  best  times  and  vnliantest  na- 
tions of -the  world ;  which  though  they  excelled  for 
prowess  and  miUtary  virtue  in  a  public  quarrel,  yet 
knew  not  what  theae  private  duels  meant  j  saying 
brther,  that  there  was  too  much  way  and  counte- 
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fiiinee  given  onto  theae  duels,  by  the  coarse  that  is 
held  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  compounding  of 
quarrels,  who  use  to  stand  too  punctuHlIy  upon  con- 
ceits of  sBtisfactionB  and  distinctions,  what  is  before- 
hand, and  what  behind-hand,  which  do  but  feed  the 
humour :  adding  likewise,  that  it  wns  no  fortitude 
to  show  vnlour  in  a  quarrel,  except  there  were  a  just 
and  worthy  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  but  that  it  was 
weakness  to  set  a  man's  life'at  so  mean  a  rate  as  to 
bestow  it  upon  trifling  occasions,  which  ought  to  be 
rather  offered  np  and  sacrificed  to  honourable  ser- 
vices, public  merits,  good  causes,  and  noble  adven- 
tures. And  as  concerning  the  remedies,  he  c«ncluded, 
that  the  only  way  was,  that  the  state  would  declare 
a  constant  and  settled  resolution  (o  master  and  put 
down  this  presumption  in  private  men,  of  whatsoever 
degree,  of  righting  their  own  wrongs,  and  this  to  do 
at  once  (  for  that  then  every  particular  man  would 
think  himself  acquitted  in  his  reputation^  when  that 
he  shall  see  that  the  state  takes  his  honour  into  their 
own  hands,  and  standeth  between  hioi  and  any  in- 
terest or  prejudice,  which  he  might  receive  in  his 
reputation  for  obeying:  whereunto  he  added  like- 
wise, that  the  wisest  and  mildest  way  to  suppress 
these  duels  was  rather  to  punish  in  this  court  all  the 
acts  of  preparation,  which  did  in  any  wise  tend  to 
the  duels,  as  this  of  challenges  and  the  like,  and  so 
to  prevent  the  capital  punishment,  and  to  vex  the 
root  in  the  branciics,  than  to  suffer  them  to  run  on  to 
the  execulion,  and  then  to  punish  them  capitally 
after  the  manner  of  France:  where  of  late  times 
gentlemen  of  great  quality  that  had  killed  others  in 
dnel,  were  carried  to  the  gibbet  with  their  wounds 
bleeding,  lest  a  natural  death  should  keep  them  from 
the  example  of  justice. 

Thirdly,  His  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did, 
by  many  reasons  which  he  brought  and  alleged,  free 
the  law  of  England  from  certain  vain  and  childish 
exceptions,  which  are  taken  by  these  duellists:  the 
one,  because  the  law  makes  no  difiierence  in  punish- 
ment between  an  insidious  and  foul  murder,  and  the 
killing  a  man  upon  challenge  and  fair  terms,  as. 
they  call  it.  The  other,  for  that  the  law  hath  not 
provided  sufficient  punishment  and  reparation  for 
contumely  of  words,  as  the  lie,  and  the  like ;  wherein 
his  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did  show,  by  many 
weighty  arguments  and  examples,  that  ^e  law  of 
England  did  consent  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 
law  of  nationa  in  both  those  pmnta,  and  that  this 
distinction  in  murder  between  foul  and  fair,  and  thia 
grounding  of  mortal  quarrels  upon  uncivil  and  re- 
proachful words,  or  the  like  disgraces,  was  never 
Huliiorized  by  any  law  or  ancient  examples;  but  it 
is  a  late  vanity  crept  in  from  the  practice  of  the 
French,  who  themselves  since  have  been  so  weary 
of  it,  as  they  have  been  forced  to  put  it  down  with 
all  severity. 

Fourthly,  His  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did 
prove  nnto  the  court  by  rules  of  law  and  precedents, 
that  this  court  hath  capacity  to  punish  sending  and 
accepting  of  challenges,  though  they  were  never 
acted  nor  executed;  taking  for  a  ground  infallible, 
that  wheresoever  an  offence  is  capital  or  matter  of 
felony,  if  it  l^e  acted  and  performed,  there  the  con- 


spiracy, combination,  or  practice  tending  to  the  aaoK 
offence,  is  punishable  as  a  high  misdemeanor,  al- 
though they  never  were  performed.  And  therefore, 
that  practice  to  iropoison,  though  it  took  no  cffod, 
and  the  like,  have  been  punished  in  thia  conrt ;  and 
cited  the  precedent  in  Gamon's  case,  wherein  a 
crime  of  a  much  inferior  nature,  the  euboming  and 
preparing  of  witnesses,  though  they  never  were  de- 
posed, or  deposed  nothing  material,  was  censured  in 
this  court :  whereupon  he  concluded,  that  foras^ 
much  as  every  appointment  of  the  field  is  in  law  but 
a  combination  of  plotting  of  a  murder,  howsoever 
men  might  gild  it;  that  therefore  it  was  a  case  fit 
for  the  censure  of  this  court :  and  therein  he  voa di- 
ed a  precedent  in  the  very  point,  that  in  a  case  be- 
tween Wharton  plaintiff,  and  Ellekar  and  Acklam 
defendants;  Acklam  being  a  follower  of  Ellekar, 
had  carried  a  challenge  unto  Wharton ;  and  although 
it  were  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  by  writing,  yet 
it  was  severely  censured  by  the  court ;  the  denee 
having  words  that  such  challenges  do  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  government  And  therefore  his  Ma- 
jesty's attorney  willed  the  standers-by  to  take  notice 
that  it  was  no  innovation  that  he  brought  in,  but  a 
proceeding  according  to  former  precedents  of  the 
court,  although  he  purposed  to  follow  it  mcne 
thoroughly  than  had  been  done  ever  heretofore,  be- 
cause the  times  did  more  and  more  require  it.  Lastly, 
his  Majesty's  said  attorney-general  did  declare  and 
publish  to  the  court  in  several  articles,  his  pnrpoie 
and  resolution  in  what  cases  he  did  intend  to  prose- 
cute offences  of  that  nature  in  this  court ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  any  man  shall  appmnt  the  field,  although 
the  fight  be  not  acted  or  performed ;  if  any  maa 
afaall  send  any  challetige  in  writing  or  mraaage  «f 
challenge ;  if  any  man  shall  carry  or  deliver  any 
writing  or  message  of  challenge  ;  if  any  man  shaD 
accept  or  return  a  challenge ;  if  any  man  afaall  ac- 
cept to  be  a  second  in  a  challenge  of  either  part; 
if  any  man  shall  depart  the  realm  with  intention  and 
agreement  to  perform  the  fight  beyond  the  seas ;  if 
any  man  shall  revive  a  quarrel  by  any  scandalous 
bruits  or  writings  contrary  to  a  former  proclama- 
tion, published  by  his  Majesty  in  that  behalf ;  that 
in  all  these  cases  his  Majesty's  attorney-general,  ia 
discharge  of  his  duty,  by  the  favour  and  assistance 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  coort,  woold  bring  the  of- 
fenders, of  what  state  or  degree  soever,  to  the  jna> 
tice  of  this  court,  leaving  the  lorda  commissioners 
martial  to  the  more  exact  remediea :  adding  farther, 
that  he  heard  there  were  certain  counsel  leuned  of 
duels,  that  tell  young  men  when  they  are  before- 
hand, and  when  they  are  otherwise,  and  did  incense 
and  incite  them  to  the  duel,  and  made  an  art  of  it; 
who  likewise  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  so  con- 
cluded with  two  petitions,  the  one  in  particular  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  that  in  case  advertisement  were 
given  of  a  purpose  in  any  to  go  beyond  the  seas  to 
fight,  there  might  be  granted  his  Majesty's  writ  of 
^Ve  exeat  regnun  againat  him ;  and  the  other  to  the 
lords  in  general,  that  he  might  be  assisted  and  coon- 
tenanced  in  this  service. 

After  which  opening  and  declaration  of  the  gene- 
ral cause,  his  Miqcaty-'s  said  atton^  did  proceed  to 
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8«t  forth  the  proob  of  tfaii  particnlar  challenge  nnd 
offence  now  in  hand,  and  brought  to  the  judgment 
and  censore  of  this  honourable  coart ;  whereupon  it 
appeared  to  thit  honoarable  court  by  the  confession 
of  the  said  defendant  Priest  himself;  that  he  having 
received  some  wrong  and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of 
one  Hntchest,  did  thereapon,  in  revenge  thereof, 
write  a  letter  to  the  said  Hutchest,  containing  a 
1  challenge  to  fight  with  him  at  single  rapier,  which 
letter  the  said  Priest  did  deliver  to  the  said  defend- 
ant Wright,  together  with  a  stick  containing  the 
length  of  the  rapier,  wherewith  the  aaid  Priest 
meant  to  perform  the  fight.  Whereupon  the  said 
Wright  did  deliver  the  said  letter  to  the  said  Hut- 
eheat,  and  did  read  the  same  unto  htm ;  and  after 
the  reading  thereof,  did  also  deliver  to  the  snid 
Hntrhest  the  said  stick,  saying,  that  the  same  wns 
the  length  of  the  weapon  mentioned  in  the  ttaid 
letter.  But  the  said  Hatchest,  dutifully  respecting 
the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  peace,  did  refuse 
the  said  challenge,  whereby  no  larther  mischief  did 
ensue  thereupon. 

This  honourable  court,  and  all  the  hononrable  pre- 
sence this  day  sitting,  upon  grave  and  mature  deliber- 
ation, pondering  the  quality  of  these  offences,  they 
generally  approved  the  speech  and  observations  of 
his  Majesty's  said  attorney-general,  and  highly  com- 
mended his  great  care  and  good  serviee'in  bringing 
a  cause  of  this  nature  to  public  punishment  and  ex- 
amine, and  in  professing  a  constant  purpose  to  go 
on  in  the  like  course  with  others :  letting  him  know, 
that  he  might  expect  from  the  court  all  concurrenre 
and  assistance  in  bo  good  a  work.  And  thereupon 
the  court  did  by  their  several  opinions  and  sentences 
declare  how  much  it  imported  the  peace  and  pros- 
perous estate  of  his  Majesty  and  his  kingdom  to  nip 
this  practice  and  offence  of  duels  in  the  head,  which 
now  did  overspread  and  grow  universal,  even  among 
mean  persons,  and  was  not  only  entertained  in  prac- 
tice  and  custom,  Irat  was  framed  into  a  kind  of  art 
and  precepts ;  so  that,  according  to  the  saying  of 
ihe  Scripture,  miitehie/iB  imagined  tike  a  law.  And 
the  cfnirt  with  one  consent  did  declare  their  opi- 
nions :  That  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  all 
ineeptiong,  preparations,  and  combinations  to  execute 
tmlawful  acts,  though  they  never  be  performed,  as 
they  be  not  to  be  punished  capitally,  except  it  be  in 
case  of  treason,  atid  some  other  particuhir  eases  of 
statute  law;  so  yet  they  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors and  contempts  :  and  that  this  court  was 
proper  for  offences  of  such  naliire ;  especially  in 
this  case,'  where  the  bravery  and  insolency  of  the 
times  are  such  as  the  ordinary  magistrates  and  jus- 
tices that  are  trusted  with  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  are  not  able  to  master  and  repress  those  of- 
fences, which  were  by  the  court  at  large  set  forth, 
to  be  not  only  against  the  law  of  God,  to  whom,  and 
his  snbstitntes,  all  revenge  belongeth,  as  part  of  bis 
prerogative,  but  also  against  the  oath  and  duty  of 
every  subject  onto  his  Majesty,  for  that  the  subject 
doth  swear  unto  him  by  the  ancient  law  allegiance 
of  life  and  member ;  whereby  it  is  plainly  inferred, 
that  the  subject  hath  no  disposing  power  over  him- 
self of  life  and  member  to  be  spent  or  ventured  ac- 


cording to  his  own  passions  and  fancies,  insomuch 
as  the  very  practice  of  chivalry  in  justs  and  toumays, 
which  are  but  images  of  martial  actions,  appear  by 
ancient  precedents  not  to  be  lawful  without  the  king's 
licence  obtained.  The  court  also  noted,  that  these 
private  duels  or  combats  were  of  another  nature 
from  the  combats  which  have  Wen  nllowed  by  the 
law,  as  well  of  this  land  as  of  other  nations,'^  for  the 
trial  of  rights  or  appeals.  For  that  those  combats 
receive  direction  and  authority  from  the  law; 
whereas  these  contrariwise  spring  only  from  the 
unbridled  humours  of  private  men.  And  as  for  the 
pretence  of  honour,  the  court  much  misliking  the 
confusion  of  degrees  which  is  grown  of  late,  every 
man  assuming  unto  himself  the  term  and  attribute 
of  honour,  did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opi- 
nion that  the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatso- 
ever, had  any  grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because 
nothing  can  be  honourable  that  is  not  lawful,  and 
that  it  is  no  magnanimity  or  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  where  there 
faileth  a  right  and  sound  judgment;  as  also  for  that 
it  was  rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and 
a  conscience  of  small  value  in  a  man's  self,  to  be  de- 
jected so  with  ft  word  or  trifling  disgrace,  as  to 
think  there  is  no  re-cure  of  it,  but  by  the  hazard  of 
life :  whereas  true  honour  in  persons  that  know 
their  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  substance, 
but  of  a  more  strong  composition.  And  finally,  the 
court  showing  a  firm  and  settled  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  severity  against  these  duels,  gave 
warning  to  all  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
that  they  should  not  expect  the  like  connivance  or 
toleration  as  formerly  have  been,  but  that  justice 
should  have  a  full  passage  without  protection  or 
interruption.  Adding,  that  after  a  strait  inhibition, 
whosoever  should  attempt  a  challenge  or  combat,  in 
case  where  the  other  party  was  restrained  to  answer 
biro,  as  now  all  good  subjects  are,  did  by  their  own 
principles  receive  the  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon 
himself. 

And  for  the  present  cause,  the  court  hath  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  said  William  Priest 
and  Richard  Wright  be  committed  to  the  prison  of 
the  Fleet,  and  the  said  Priett  to  pay  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  said  Wright  five  hundred  marks,  for 
their  seTCral  fines  to  his  Majesty's  use.  And  to  the 
end,  that  some  more  public  example  may  \x  made 
hereof  amongst  his  Majesty's  people,  the  court  bath 
further  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  said  Priest  and 
Wright  shall  at  the  next  assizes,  to  be  holden  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  imblicly,  in  face  of  the  court,  the 
judges  sitting,  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  and 
offence  against  God,  his  Majesty,  and  his  laws,  and 
show  themselves  penitent  for  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  wisdom  of  this  high  and  honour- 
able court  thought  it  meet  and  necessary,  that  all 
sorts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  should  understand  and 
take  notice  of  that  which  hath  been  said  and  handled 
this  day  touching  this  matter,  as  well  by  his  High- 
nesses attorney-general,  as  by  the  lords  judges,  touch- 
ing the  law  in  such  caaea.  And  therefore  the 
court  hath  enjoined  Mr.  Attorney  to  have  special 
cnrc  to  the  penning  of  this  decree,  for  the  setting 
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forth  in  the  same  summarily  the  matters  and  rea- 
sons,' which  have  been  opened  and  delivered  by  the 
court  touching  the  same ;  and  nevertheless  also  at 
some  time  cmvenient  to  publish  the  particulars  of 
his  speech  and  declaration,  as  very  meet  and  worthy 
to  be  remembered  and  made  known  onto  the  world, 
as  these  times  are.  And  this  decree,  being  in  such 
sort  carefully  drawn  and  penned,  the  whole  court 
thought  it  meet,  and  so  have  ordered  and  decreed, 
that  the  same  be  not  only  read  and  published  at  the 
next  assizes  for  Surrey,  at  such  time  as  the  said  Priest 
and  Wright  are  to  acknowledge  their  offences  as 
aforesaid  ;  but  that  the  same  be  likewise  pubHshed 
and  made  known  in  all  shires  of  this  kingdom.  And 
to  that  end  the  justices  of  assize  are  required  by  this 
honourable  court  to  eaose  this  decree  to  be  solemnly 
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read  and  published  in  all  the  places  and  sittings  of 
their  several  cirenits,  and  in  the  greatest  aHembly; 
to  the  end,  that  all  his  Majesty's  sabjeets  may  take 
knowledge  and  undentand  the  opinion  of  this  ho- 
nourable court  in  this  case,  and  in  what  measure  his 
Majesty  and  this  honourable  court  purposeth  to 
punish  such  as  shall  fait  into  the  like  cmtempt  and 
offences  hereafter.  Lastly,  this  htmonrable  eomt 
much  approving  that  which  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, did  now  deliver  touching  the  law  in  this  case 
of  duels,  hath  enjoined  his  lordship  to  report  the 
same  in  print,  as  he  hath  formerly  done  divers  other 
cases,  that  such  as  understand  not  the  law  in  that 
behalf,  and  all  others,  may  better  direct  iheanelvca^ 
and  prevent  the  danger  thereof  hereafter. 
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OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT 

THE  KING'S  ATTORNKY^GBNERAU 

AGAINST  WILLIAM  TALBOT, 

A  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW,  OF  IRELAND, 

DPOSAR  ISrOailATIOS  »  TBS  VTAa-CBAMSSB  "OBB  TUtDS,"  VOa  A  WBITISO  OSDSS  HIS  HAND,  WHSttllBV  TWB  SAID  WIUUM 
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WHICH  THS  CATHOLIC  BOHAH  CBtTBCR  SBOrLD  DRTSBHUIS  THRBBOP. 

ULTIMO  DIE  TBRHENI  HILARII,  UNDECIMO  JACOBI  RKGI& 


Mt  lords, 

I  BB01T0HT  before  you  the  first  sitting  of  this  term 
the  cause  of  duels  {  bnt  now  this  last  sitting  I  shall 
bring  before  you  a  cause  concerning  the  greatest 
duel  which  is  in  the  christian  world,  the  duel  and 
conflict  between  the  lawful  authority  of  sovereign 
kings,  which  is  God's  ordinance  for  the  comfort  of 
human  society,  and  the  swelling  pride  and  usurpation 
of  the  Gee  of  Rome,  t»  iemporalibus,  tending  alto- 
gether to  anarchy  and  confusion.  Wherein  if  this 
pretence  in  the  pope  of  Rome,  by  cartels  to  make 
sovereign  princes  as  the  banditti,  and  to  proscribe 
their  lives,  and  to  expose  their  kingdoms  lo  prey  ; 
if  these  pretences,  I  say,  and  all  persons  that  submit 
themselves  to  that  part  of  the  pope's  power  in  the 
least  degree,  be  not  by  all  possible  severity  repressed 
and  punished,  the  state  of  christian  kings  will  be 
no  other  than  the  ancient  torment  described  by  the 
poets  in  the  hell  of  the  heathen;  a  man  sitting 
richly  robed,  solemnly  attended,  delicious  fare,  &e. 
with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head,  hanging  by  a 


small  thread,  ready  every  moment  to  be  cut  down 
by  an  accursing  and  accursed  hand.  Surely  I  had 
thought  they  had  been  the  prerogatives  of  God 
alone,  and  of  his  secret  judgments :  "  Solvam  ein- 
gula  regum,"  "  I  will  loosen  the  girdles  of  kings;" 
or  again,  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes;"  or, 
"  I  will  give  a  king  in  my  wrath,  and  take  him  away 
again  in  my  displeasure ;"  and  the  like:  but  if  these 
be  the  claims  of  a  mortal  man,  certainly  they  are 
but  the  mysteries  of  that  person  which  "  exalts  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,"  "  supra  omne  qaod 
dicitur  Deus."  Note  it  well,  not  above  God,  though 
that  in  a  sense  be  true,  but  "  above  all  that  is  eaDed 
God;"  that  is,  lawful  kings  and  magistrates. 

But.  my  lords,  in  this  duel  I  find  this  Talbot,  diat 
is  now  before  you,  but  a  coward  t  for  he  hath  given 
ground,  he  hath  gone  backward  and  forward ;  bat  in 
such  a  fashion,  and  with  such  interchange  of  re- 
penting and  relapsing,  as  I  cannot  tell  whether  it 
doth  extenuate  or  aggravate  his  offence.  If  he  shall 
more  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  court  fall  and  settle 
upon  a  right  mind,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it ;  and  he 
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that  would  be  against  the  king's  mercy,  I  would  he 
might  need  the  king's  mercy :  bat  nererthelMa  the 
court  wilt  proceed  by  rules  of  justice. 

The  offence  thereforewherewith  I  charge  this  Tal- 
bot, prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  this  ia  brief  and  in  effect : 
That  he  hath  matntaiaed,  and  maintaineth  under  his 
hand,  a  power  in  the  pope  for  deposiog  and  mnrder- 
mgof  kings.  Inwhatsorthedoththi8,when  I  come 
to  the  proper  and  particular  charge,  I  will  deliver 
it  in  his  own  words  without  pressing  or  straining. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  particular  chai^  of  this 
man,  I  cannot  proceed  ao  coldly;  but  I  must  express 
nnto  yonr  lordships  the  extreme  and  imminent 
danger  wherein  our  dear  and  dread  sovereign  is, 
and  in  him  we  all ;  nay,  all  princes  of  both  religions, 
for  it  is  a  common  cause,  do  stand  at  this  day,  by  the 
spreading  and  enforcing  of  this  furious  and  pernici- 
ous opinion  of  the  pope's  temporal  pover:  which 
though  the  modest  sort  would  blanch  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  "  in  ordine  ad  spiritualta,"  yet  that  is  but 
an  elusion ;  for  he  that  maketh  the  distinction,  will 
also  make  the  case.  This  peril,  though  it  be  in 
itself  notorious,  yet  because  there  is  a  kind  of  dul- 
nctt,  and  almost  a  lethargy  in  this  age,  give  me 
leare  to  set  before  you  two  glasses,  soeh  as  certainly 
the  like  nerer  met  in  one  age ;  the  glass  of  France, 
and  the  glass  of  England.  In  that  of  France  the 
tragediea  acted  and  executed  in  two  immediate  kings; 
in  the  glass  of  England,  the  same,  or  more  horrible^ 
attempted  likewise  in  a  queen  and  king  immediate, 
bat  ending  in  a  happy  deliverance.  In  Prance, 
Henry  III.  in  the  face  of  his  army,  before  the  walls 
of  Paris,  stabbed  by  a  wretched  Jacobine  friar, 
Henry  IV.  a  prince  Uiat  the  French  do  surname  the 
Great,  one  that  had  been  a  saviour  and  redeemer  of 
his  country  frtmi  infinite  calamities,  and  a  restorer 
of  that  monarchy  to  the  ancient  state  and  splendour, 
and  a  prince  almost  heroical,  except  it  be  in  the 
point  of  revolt  from  religion,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
as  it  were  to  mount  on  horseback  for  the  command- 
ing of  the  greatest  forces  that  of  long  time  had  been 
levied  in  France,  this  king  likewise  stillettoed  by  a 
rascal  votary,  which  had  been  enchanted  and  con- 
jured for  the  purpose. 

In  England,  queen  Elisabeth,  of  blessed  memory, 
a  queen  comparable  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  great- 
est kings,  oftentimes  attempted  by  like  votaries, 
Sommervile,  Parry,  Savage,  and  others, but  still  pro- 
tected by  the  Watchman  that  sliimbereth  not  Again, 
our  excellent  sovereign  king  James,  the  sweetness 
and  clemency  of  whose  nature  were  enough  to 
quench  and  mortify  all  malignity,  and  a  king  shield- 
ed and  supported  by  posterity ;  yet  this  king  in 
the  chair  of  Majesty,  his  vine  and  olive  branches 
about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles  end  third  estate 
in  parliament;  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  particular  dooms-day,  to  have  been 
brought  to  ashes,  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  I 
noted  the  last  day,  my  lord  chief  justice,  when  he 
spake  of  this  powder  treason,  he  laboured  for  wordsj 
though  they  came  from  him  with  great  efficacy,  yet 
he  truly  confessed,  and  so  must  all  men,  that  that 
treason  is  above  the  charge  and  report  of  any  words 
whatsoever. 
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Now,  my  lords,  I  cannot  let  pass,  but  in  these 
glasses  which  I  spake  of,  besides  the  facts  them- 
selve  and  danger,  to  show  you  two  things  ;  the  one 
the  ways  of  God  Almighty,  which  tumeth  the  sword 
of  Rome  upon  the  kings  that  are  the  vassals  of 
Rome,  and  over  them  gives  it  power ;  but  protecteth 
those  kings  which  have  not  accepted  the  yoke  of  his 
tyranny,  (torn  the  effects  of  his  malice ;  the  other, 
that,  as  I  said  at  first,  this  is  a  eommon  cause  of 
princes ;  it  invtdveth  kings  of  both  religions ;  and 
therefore  his  Majesty  did  most  worthily  and  pru- 
dently ring  out  the  alarm-bell,  to  awake  all  other 
princes  to  think  of  it  seriously,  and  in  time.  But 
this  is  a  miserable  case  the  while,  that  these  Roman 
soldiers  do  either  thrust  the  spear  into  the  sides  of 
God's  anointed,  or  at  least  they  crown  them  with 
thorns ;  that  is,  piercing  and  pricking  cares  and 
fears,  that  they  can  never  be  quiet  or  secnre  of  their 
lives  or  states.  And  as  this  peril  is  common  to 
princes  of  both  religions,  so  princes  of  both  religions 
have  been  likewise  equally  sensible  of  every  injury 
that  touched  their  temftorals. 

Thuanus  reports  in  his  story,  that  when  the  realm 
of  France  was  interdicted  by  the  violent  proceedings 
of  Pope  Julius  die  second,  the  king,  otherwise  noted 
for  a  moderate  prince,  caused  coins  of  gold  to  be 
stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  ihis  superscription, 
"  Perdam  nomen  Babylonia  e  terra."  Of  which 
Thuanus  saith,  himself  had  seen  divers  pieces  there- 
of. So  as  this  catholic  king  was  so  much  incensed 
at  that  time,  in  respect  of  the  pope's  usurpation,  ng 
he  did  apply  Babylon  to  Rome.  Charles  the  fifth 
emperor,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  pope's  best 
sons,  yet  proceeded  in  matter  temporal  towards  pope 
Clement  with  strange  rigour:  nerer  regarding  the 
pontiGcality,  but  kept  him  prisoner  thirteen  months 
in  3  pestilent  prison  ;  and  was  hardly  dissuaded  by 
his  council  from  having  sent  him  captive  into  Spain  t 
and  made  sport  with  the  threats  of  Frosberg  the 
German,  who  wore  a  silk  rope  under  his  cassock, 
which  he  would  show  in  all  companies  j  telling 
them  that  he  carried  it  to  strangle  the  pope  with 
his  own  hands.  As  for  Philip  the  fair,  it  is  the 
ordinary  example,  how  he  brought  pope  Boniface 
the  eighth  to  an  ignominious  end,  dying  mad  and 
enraged;  and  how  he  styled  his  rescript  to  the 
pope's  bull,  whereby  he  challenged  his  temporals, 
"  Sciat  fatuitas  vestra,"  not  your  beatitude,  but  your 
stultitude ;  a  style  worthy  to  be  continued  in  the  like 
cases;  for  certainly  that  claim  is  mere  folly  and 
fury.  As  for  native  examples,  here  it  is  too  long  a 
field  to  enter  into  them.  Never  kings  of  any  nation 
kept  the  partition- wall  between  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual better  in  times  of  greatest  superstition :  I  report 
me  to  king  Edward  I.  that  set  up  so  many  crosses, 
and  yet  crossed  that  part  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction, 
no  man  more  strongly.  But  these  things  have  pas^ 
ed  better  pens  and  speeches :  here  I  end  them. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  this 
man,  I  must  inform  your  lordships  the  occasion  and 
nature  of  this  offence :  There  hath  been  published 
lately  to  the  world  a  work  of  Snares,  a  Portuguese, 
a  Professor  in  the  university  of  Coimbrn,  a  confident 
and  daring  writer,  sneh  a  one  as  Tolly  describes  in 
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derinion ;  "  nihil  tarn  verens,  quam  ne  dubitare  ali- 
quft  de  re  videretur:"  one  that  fears  nothing  but  this, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  doubt  of  any  thing.  A  fellow 
that  thinks  with  his  magistrality  and  goose-quill  to 
give  laws  and  menages  to  crowns  and  sceptres.  In 
this  man's  writing,  this  doctrine  of  deposing  or  mur- 
dering king^  seems  to  come  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  heretofore ;  and  it  is  more  arted  and  positived 
than  in  others.  For  in  the  passages  which  yoar 
lordships  shall  hear  read  anon,  I  find  three  assertima 
which  run  not  in  the  vulgar  track,  but  are  such  as 
wherewith  men's  cars,  as  I  suppose,  are  not  much 
acquainted  ;  whereof  the  first  is,  That  the  pope  hath 
a  superiority  over  kings,  as  subjects,  to  depose  them; 
not  only  for  spiritual  crimes,  as  heresy  and  schism, 
but  for  faults  of  a  temporal  nature;  forasmuch  as  a 
tyrannical  government  tendeth  ever  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  souls.  So  by  this  position,  kings  of  either 
religion  are  alike  comprehended,  and  none  exempted, 
The  second,  that  after  a  sentence  given  by  the  pope, 
this  writer  hath  defined  of  a  series,  or  snccessinn, 
or  substitution  of  hangmen,  or  bourreaux,  to  be  sure, 
lest  an  executioner  should  fail.  For  he  saith,  That 
when  A  king  is  sentenced  by  the  pope  to  deprivation 
or  death,  the  executioner,  who  is  first  in  place,  is  he 
to  whom  the  pope  shUl  commit  the  authority,  which 
may  be  a  foreign  prince,  it  may  be  a  particular  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  general  to  the  first  undertaker.  But 
if  there  be  no  direction  or  assignation  in  the  sen- 
tence special  nor  general,  then,  dejure,  it  appertains 
to  the  next  successor,  a  natural  and  pious  opinion  ; 
for  commonly  they  are  sons,  or  brothers,  or  near  of 
kin,  all  is  one:  so  as  the  successor  be  apparent; 
and  also  that  he  be  a  catholic.  But  if  he  be  doubt- 
ful, or  that  he  be  no  catholic,  then  it  devolves  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  kingdom ;  so  as  he  will  be  siire 
to  have  it  done  by  one  minister  or  other.  The  third 
it,  he  dislingnisheth  of  two  kinds  of  grants,  a  tyrant 
in  title,  and  a  tyrant  in  regiment :  the  tyrant  in  re- 
giment cannot  be  resisted  or  killed  without  a  sentence 
precedent  by  the  pope;  bnt  a  tyrant  in  title  may  be 
killed  hy  any  private  man  whatsoever.  By  which 
doctrine  he  hath  put  the  judgment  of  kin^s  titles, 
which  T  will  undertake  are  never  so  clean  but  that 
some  vain  quarrel  or  exception  may  be  made  unto 
them,  upon  the  fancy  of  every  private  man ;  and 
also  couples  the  judgment  and  execution  together, 
that  he  may  judge  him  by  a  blow,  without  any  other 
sentence. 

Your  lordships  see  what  monstrous  opinions  these 
are,  and  how  both  these  beasts,  the  beast  with  seven 
heads,  and  the  beast  with  many  heads,  pope  and 
people,  are  at  once  let  in,  and  set  upon  the  sacred 
persona  of  kings. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  narrative ;  there  was  an 
extract  made  of  certain  sentences  and  portions  of 
this  book,  being  of  this  nature  that  [  have  set  forth, 
by  a  great  prelate  and  counsellor,  upon  a  just  occa- 
sion ;  and  there  being  some  hollowness  and  hesita- 
tion in  these  matters,  wherein  it  is  a  thing  impious 
todonbt,  discovered  and  perceived  in  Talbot ;  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  concerning  these  assertions,  in  the 
presence  of  the  best ;  and  afterwards  they  were  de- 
livered to  him,  that  upon  advice,  and  aedato  animo,  he 


WILLIAM  TALBOT. 

might  declare  himselt  Whereupon,  under  his  hand, 
he  iubecribes  thus; 

May  it  please  your  honourable  good  lorddiipi: 
Concerning  this  doctrine  of  Suarex,  1  do  not  perceive^ 
by  what  I  have  read  in  this  bocdE,  that  the  mmt 
doth  concern  matter  of  fkith,  the  controversy  grow- 
ing Dpon  exposition  of  Scriptures  and  eotmeilsT 
wherein  being  ignorant  and  not  stadied,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  judge  i  but  I  do  snbiuit  my  opinion 
therein  to  the  judgment  <^  the  catholic  Roman 
church,  as  in  all  other  points  concerning  Uith  I  da 
And  for  matter  concerning  my  loyalty,  I  do  acknow- 
ledge my  sovereign  liege  Lord  King  James,  to  be 
lawful  and  undoubted  King  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  will  bear  troe 
faith  and  allegiance  to  his  Highness  during  my  life. 

WILLIAM  TALBOT. 

My  lords,  upon  these  words  I  conceive  Talbot 
hnth  committed  n  great  offence,  and  such  a  one,  as 
if  he  had  entered  into  a  voluntary  and  malidoug  pub- 
lication of  the  like  writing,  it  would  have  been  too 
great  an  offence  for  the  capacity  of  this  court.  Bnt 
because  it  grew  by  a  question  asked  by  a  conncil  of 
estate,  and  so  rather  seemeth,  in  a  favourable  con- 
straction,  to  proceed  from  a  kind  of  submission  to 
answer,  than  from  any  malicious  or  insolent  will ;  it 
was  fit,  according  to  the  clemency  of  these  times,  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  before  your  lordships:  and 
yet  let  the  hearers  take  these  things  right ;  for  cer- 
(ainly,  if  a  man  be  required  by  the  council  to  deliver 
his  opinion  whether  king  James  be  king  or  no?  and 
he  deliver  his  opinion  that  he  is  not,  this  is  high 
treason  :  but  I  do  not  say  that  these  words  amount 
to  that;  and  therefore  let  me  open  them  truly  to 
your  lordships,  and  therein  open  also  the  under- 
standing of  the  offender  himself,  how  fiir  they  reach. 

My  lords,  a  man's  allegiance  mast  be  independent 
and  certain,  and  not  dependent  and  conditional. 
Elizabeth  Barton  that  was  called  the  holy  maid  of 
Kent,  aflirmed,  that  if  king  Henry  VIII.  did  not  take 
Catharine  of  Spain  again  to  his  wife  within  a  twelve- 
month,  he  should  be  no  king  :  and  this  was  treason. 
For  though  this  act  be  contingent  and  f(itare,yct  the 
preparing  of  the  treason  is  present. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  voluntarily 
publish  or  maintain,  that  whensoever  a  bull  of  de- 
privation shall  come  forth  against  the  king,  that  from 
thenceforth  he  is  no  longer  king  ;  this  is  of  like  na- 
ture. But  with  this  I  do  not  charge  you  neither; 
but  this  is  the  true  latitude  nf  your  words,  That  if 
the  doctrine  touching  the  killing  of  kings  be  matter 
of  faith,  then  you  submit  yourself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  catholic  Roman  church  :  so  as  now,  to  do  yon 
right,  your  allegiance  dolh  not  depend  simply  upon 
a  sentence  of  the  pope's  deprivation  against  the 
king;  but  upon  another  point  also,  if  these  doctrines 
be  already,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be  matter  of  fidlh. 
But,  my  lords,  there  is  little  won  in  this :  there  may 
be  some  difference  to  the  guilt  of  the  party,  but  there 
is  little  to  the  danger  of  the  king.  For  the  same 
pope  of  Rome  may,  with  the  same  breath,  declare 
both.  So  as  still,  npm  the  matter,  the  king  is  made 
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but  tenant  nt  will  of  his  life  ami  kingdoms;  and  the 
alkgiance  of  his  subjects  is  pinned  npon  the  pope's 
acta.  And  certainly,  it  is  time  to  stop  the  current 
of  this  opinion  of  Hcknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
power  in  Umpamlibut ;  or  else  it  will  sap  and  sup- 
plant the  seat  of  kings.  And  let  it  not  be  mistaken, 
(hat  Mr.  Tnlbot's  offence  should  be  no  more  than 
the  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  silent,  and  another  thing  to  affirm.  As  ' 
for  the  point  at  matter  of  faith,  or  not  of  faith,  to 
tfll  your  lotslships  plain,  it  would  astonish  a  man  to 
see  the  gulf  of  this  implied  belief.  Is  nothing  ex- 
cepted fn>m  il?  If  a  mnn  should  ask  Mr.  Talbot, 
■Whether  he  do  condemn  murder,  «r  adultery,  or 
rape,  or  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  or  of  Anus,  in- 
stead  of  Suarez?  Must  the  answer  be  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  if  the  question  concern  matter  of  faith, 
as  no  question  it  doth,  for  the  moral  law  is  matter 
of  faith,  that  therein  he  will  submit  himself  to  what 
the  church  shall  determine?  And,  no  donbt,  the  ! 
murder  of  princes  ismore  than  simple  marder.  But 


to  conclude,  Talbot,  I  will  do  you  this  right,  and  I 
will  not  be  reserved  in  this,  but  to  declare  that  that 
is  true  i  that  yon  came  afterwards  to  a  better  mind: 
wherein  if  yon  had  been  constant,  the  king,  out  of 
his  great  goodness,  was  resolved  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  you  in  course  of  justice ;  but  then  again 
you  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow.  So  that  by 
your  variety  and  vacillation  you  lost  the  acceptable 
lime  of  the  first  grace,  which  was  not  to  have  cnn- 
vented  you. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther  with  you  :  your  last  sub- 
mission I  conceive  to  be  sntisfactory  and  complete ; 
but  tlien  it  was  too  late,  the  king's  hoDonr  was  upon 
it ;  it  was  published,  and  a  day  appointed  for  hear- 
ing; yet  what  preparation  that  may  be  to  the  second 
grace  of  pardon,  that  I  know  not :  but  I  know  my 
lords,  out  of  their  accustomed  favour,  will  admit  you 
not  oily  to  your  defence  concerning  that  that  hath 
been  charged,  but  to  extentwte  your  taxtXt  by  any 
submission  that  now  God  shall  put  into  your  mii^ 
to  moke. 
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OF  THE  COUNCIL  TOUCHING  THE  BENEVOLENCE. 


Mr  LoaDs, 

X  SHALL  inform  you  ore  tenus,  against  this  gentle- 
iran  Mr.  I.  S.  a  gentleman,  as  it  seems,  of  anancient 
house  and  name ;  but  for  the  present,  I  can  think  of 
him  by  no  other  name,  than  the  name  of  a  great 
offender.  The  nature  and  quality  of  his  offence 
in  sum  is  this:  This  gentleman  hath  upon,  advice, 
not  suddenly  by  his  pen,  nor  by  the  slip  of  his 
tongue;  not  privately,  or  in  a  corner,  but  publicly, 
as  it  were,  to  the  face  of  the  king's  ministers  and 
justices,  slandered  and  traduced  the  king  oar  sove- 
reign, the  law  of  the  land,  the  parliament,  and  infi- 
nite particulars  of  his  Majesty's  worthy  and  loving 
subjects,  Kay,  the  slander  is  of  that  nature,  that  it 
may  seem  to  interest  the  people  in  grief  and  discon- 
tent against  the  state ;  whence  might  have  ensued 
matter  of  mnrmnr  and  sedition.  So  (hat  it  is  not  a 
simple  slander,  but  a  seditious  slander,  like  (o  that  the 
poet  speaketh  of — "  Calamosque  armare  veneno:" 
A  venomous  dart  that  hath  both  iron  and  poison. 

VOL.  I.  3  T 


To  open  to  your  lordshijis  the  tme  state  of  this 
offence,  I  will  set  before  you,  first,  the  occasion 
whereupon  Mr.  I.  S.  wrought :  then  the  offence  it< 
self  in  his  own  wmrds ;  and  lastly,  the  points  of  his 

charge. 

My  lords,  you  may  remember  that  there  was  the 
last  parliament  an  expectation  to  have  had  the  king 
supplied  with  treasure,  although  .the  event  failed. 
Herein  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  give  opinion  of  a 
house  of  parliament,  but  I  will  give  testimony  of 
truth  in  all  places.  I  served  in  the  lower  house, 
and  I  observed  somewhat.  This  I  do  affirm,  that 
(  never  could  perceive  but  that  there  was  in  that 
house  H  general  disposition  to  give,  and  give  largely. 
The  clocks  in  the  house  perchance  might  diffvr; 
some  went  too  fast,  some  went  too  slow;  but  the 
disposition  to  give  was  general :  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  say,  "  solo  tempore  lapsus  amor." 

This  accident  happening  thus  besides  expectation, 
it  stirred  up  and  awaked  in  divers  of  his  Majesty's 
wttflhy  servants  wid  subjects  of  the  clergy,  the  noln- 
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lity,  the  court,  and  others  here  near  at  hand,  an 
affection  loving  and  cheerful,  to  present  the  king 
some  with  plate,  some  with  money,  as  free-will  offer- 
ings, a  thing  that  God  Almighty  lores,  a  cheerful 
giver :  what  an  evil  eye  doth  I  know  not.  And,  my 
lords,  let  me  speak  it  plainly  unto  you  :  God  forbid 
any  body  should  be  so  wretched  as  to  think  that  the 
obligation  of  love  and  duly,  from  the  subject  to  the 
king,  should  be  joint  and  not  several.  No,  my  lords, 
it  is  both.  The  subject  petiiioneth  to  the  king  in 
parliament.  He  petitioneth  likewise  out  of  par- 
liament. The  king  on  the  other  side  gives  graces 
to  the  sobject  in  parliament :  he  gives  them  like- 
wise, and  poiireth  them  upon  his  people  out  of  par- 
liamt-nt :  and  so  no  doubt  the  subject  may  give  to 
the  king  in  parliament,  and  out  of  parliament.  It 
is  true  the  parliament  is  interctirsus  mognus,  the 
great  intercourse  and  main  current  of  graces  and 
donatives  from  the  king  to  the  people,  from  the 
people  to  the  king  :  but  parliaments  are  held  but  at 
certain  times :  whereas  the  passages  are  always 
open  for  particulars ;  even  as  you  see  great  rivers 
have  their  tides,  but  particular  springs  and  fountains 
run  continually. 

To  proceed  therefore :  As  the  occasion,  which 
was  the  failing  of  supply  by  parliament,  did  awake 
the  love  and  benevdenee  of  those  flint  were  at 
hand  to  give ;  so  it  was  apprehended  and  thought 
fit  by  my  lords  of  the  council  to  make  a  proof 
whether  the  occasion  and  example  both,  would  not 
awake  those  in  the  country  of  the  better  sort  to  follow. 
Whereupon,  their  lordships  devised  and  directed  let- 
ters unto  the  sheriffs  and  justices,  which  declared 
what  was  done  here  nlKive,  and  wished  that  the 
country  might  be  moved,  especially  men  of  value. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  give  me  favour  and 
attention  to  set  forth  and  observe  unto  you  five 
points:  I  will  number  them,  because  other  men  may 
note  them;  and  I  will  but  touch  them,  because  they 
shall  not  be  drowned  or  lost  in  discourse,  which  I 
hold  worthy  the  observation,  for  the  honour  of  the 
state  and  confusion  of  slanderers  j  whereby  it  will 
appear  most  evidently  what  care  was  taken,  that 
that  which  was  then  done  might  not  have  the  ef- 
fect, no  nor  the  show,  no  nor  so  much  as  the  shadow 
1^  a  tax  i  and  that  it  was  so  far  from  breeding  or 
bringing  in  any  ill  precedent  or  example,  as  contrari- 
wise it  is  a  corrective  that  doth  correct  and  allay  the 
harshness  and  danger  of  former  examples. 

The  first  is,  that  what  was  done  was  done  imme- 
diately after  such  a  parliament,  as  made  general 
profession  to  give,  and  was  interrupted  by  accident: 
BO  as  you  may  truly  and  justly  esteem  it,  "tanquam 
poslhuma  proles  partiamenti,"  as  an  after-child  of 
the  parliament,  and  in  pursuit,  in  some  small  mea- 
sure, of  the  firm  intent  of  a  parliament  past.  You 
may  take  it  also,  if  you  will,  as  an  advance  or  pro- 
visional help  until  a  future  parliament ;  or  as  a 
gratification  simply  without  any  relation  to  a  parha- 
ment ;  you  can  no  ways  take  it  amiss. 

The  second  is,  that  it  wnjught  upon  example,  as 
a  thing  not  devised,  or  projected,  or  required;  no 
nor  so  much  as  recommended,  until  many  that  were 
never  moved  nor  dealt  with,  exmero  motu,  had  freely 


and  frankly  sent  in  their  presents.  So  that  the 
letters  were  rather  like  letters  of  news,  what  was 
done  at  London,  than  otherwise:  and  we  know 
"  exempla  ducunt,  non  trahunt;'*  examples  they  do 
but  lead,  they  do  not  draw  nor  drive. 

The  third  is,  that  it  was  not  dome  by  commisiioo 
under  the  great  seal;  a  thing  warranted  by  a  mul- 
titude of  precedents,  both  ancient,  and  of  late  time, 
as  you  shall  hear  anon,  and  no  donbt  warranted  by 
kw :  so  that  the  commissions  be  of  that  st)-le  sad 
tenonr,  as  they  be  to  move  that  and  not  to  levy :  bat 
this  was  done  1^  letters  of  the  wuncil,  and  no  higher 
hand  or  form. 

The  fourth  is,  that  these  letters  had  no  mannet 
of  show  of  any  binding  act  of  state  :  for  they  con> 
tain  not  any  special  frame  or  direction  how  the  busi- 
ness should  be  managed ;  but  were  written  as  upon 
trust,  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  the  industry  and 
confidence  of  those  in  the  country :  so  that  it  vu 
an  absque  computo  ;  such  a  form  of  letters  as  no 
man  could  filly  l>e  called  to  account  upon. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  is,  that  the  whole  car- 
riage of  the  business  had  no  cirenmatance  compul- 
sory. There  was  no  pro)x>rtion  or  rate  set  down, 
not  so  niiR-h  ns  by  way  of  a  wish ;  there  was  no 
menace  of  any  that  should  deny ;  no  reproof  of  any 
that  did  deny  ;  no  certifying  of  the  names  of  any 
that  had  denied.  Indeed,  if  men  could  not  content 
themselves  to  deny,  but  that  they  must  censure  and 
inveigh,  nor  to  excuse  themselves,  but  they  most 
accuse  the  state,  that  is  another  case.  Bat  T  say,  for 
denying,  no  man  was  apprehended,  no  nor  noted. 
So  that  I  verily  think,  that  there  is  none  so  subtle 
a  disputer  in  the  controversy  of  liberum  arbitriitm, 
that  can  with  all  his  distinctions  fasten  or  carp  upon 
the  act,  but  that  there  was  free-will  in  it. 

I  conclude  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  was  t 
true  and  pure  benevolence;  not  an  imposition  called 
a  benevolence,  which  the  statute  speaks  of ;  as  yoo 
shall  hear  by  one  of  my  fellows.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  I  tell  you,  though  Pilate  would  not  see 
it,  between  "  Rex  Judsonim  "  and  "  se  dicens  Re- 
gem  Judsornm."  And  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  benevolence  and  an  exaction  called  a  be- 
nevolence, which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  speaks  of 
in  his  oration  to  the  city ;  and  defincth  it  to  be  not 
what  the  subject  of  hfs  good-will  would  give,  bat 
what  the  king  of  his  good-will  would  take.  Bnt 
this,  I  say,  was  a  benevolence  wherein  every  man 
had  a  prince's  prerogative,  a  negative  voice;  and 
this  word  exentex  mmf,  was  a  plea  peremptory.  And 
therefore  I  do  wonder  how  Mr.  I.  S.  could  foul  or 
trouble  so  clear  a  fountain,  certainly  it  waa  but  his 
own  bitterness  and  unsound  humours. 

Now  to  the  particular  charge  :  Amongst  other 
counties,  these  letters  of  the  lords  came  to  the  jas- 
lices  of  D— -shire,  who  signified  the  contents  thereof, 
and  gave  directions  and  appointments  for  meetings 
concerning  the  business,  to  several  towns  and  places 
within  that  county :  and  amongst  the  rest,  notice 
was  given  unto  the  town  of  A.  The  mayor  of  A 
conceiving  that  this  Mr.  1.  S.b«ngaprincipal  person, 
and  a  dweller  in  that  town,  was  a  man  likely  to  give 
both  money  and  good  example,  dealt  with  him  to 
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know  hii  mind :  he  intending,  ns  it  seems,  to  pla; 
prizes,  would  give  no  answer  to  the  mayor  in  pri- 
TRte,  bat  would  take  time.  The  next  day  then, be- 
ing an  appointment  of  the  jnslicesto  meet,  he  takes 
occasion,  or  pretends  occasion  to  be  absent,  because 
he  would  bring  his  papers  upon  the  stage :  and 
thereupon  lakes  pen  in  hand,  and  instead  of  excus- 
ing himself,  sits  down  and  contriveth  a  seditious  and 
libellous  accusation  against  the  king  and  state,  which 
your  lordships  shall  now  hear,  and  sends  it  to  the 
mayor:  and  withal,  because  the  feather  of  his  quill 
might  fly  abroad,  he  gives  authority  to  the  mayor 
to  impart  it  to  the  justices,  if  he  so  thought  good. 
And  now,  my  lords,  because  I  will  not  mistake  or 
mis-repeat,  yon  shall  hear  the  seditious  Itbet  in  the 
proper  terms  and  words  thereof. 

[Here  the  papers  were  read.] 

My  lords,  I  know  this  paper  offends  your  ears 
aiach,  and  the  ears  of  any  good  sulgeet ;  and  sorry 
I  am  that  the  times  should  produce  offences  of  this 
natnre :  but  since  they  do,  I  woold  be  more  sorry 
they  should  be  passed  without  severe  punishment : 
**  Non  trndite  fiictum,"  as  the  verse  says,  altered  a 
litlle,  "  aut  si  tradatis,  facti  qnoque  tradite  pcenam." 
If  any  man  have  a  mind  to  disronrse  of  the  fact,  let 
him  likewise  discourse  of  the  punishment  of  the  fact 

In  this  writing,  my  lords,  there  appears  a  monster 
with  four  heads,  of  the  progeny  of  him  that  is  the 
father  of  lies,  and  takes  his  name  from  slander. 

The  first  is  a  wicked  and  seditious  slander  ;  or,  if 
I  shall  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  a  blaspheming  of 
the  king  himself ;  setting  him  forth  for  a  prince  per- 
jured in  the  great  and  solemn  oath  of  his  coronation, 
which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  of  the  diadem;  a 
prince  that  should  be  a  violator  and  infringer  of  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  costoms  of  the  kingdom ;  a  mark 
for  ft  Henry  the  fourth;  a  match  for  a  Richard 
the  second. 

The  second  Is  a  slander  and  fklsification,  and 
wresting  of  the  law  of  the  land  gross  and  palpable : 
it  is  truly  said  by  a  civilian,  "  Torlura  legnm  pes- 
STmn,"  the  torture  of  laws  is  worse  than  the  torture 
of  men. 

The  third  is  a  slander  and  false  charge  of  the 
parliament,  that  they  had  denied  to  give  to  the 
king  :  a  point  of  notorious  untnith. 

And  the  last  is  a  slander  and  taunting  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  the  king's  loving  subjects,  that  have 
given  towards  this  benevolence  and  free  contribu- 
tion I  charging  them  as  accessary  and  co-adjutors  to 
the  king's  perjury.  Nay,  yoo  leave  ns  not  there,  but 
you  take  upon  you  a  pontifical  habit,  and  couple 
yonr  slander  with  a  curse;  but  thanks,  be  to  God, 
we  hare  learned  sufficiently  out  of  the  Scripture, 
that  **  as  the  bird  flies  away,  so  the  causeless  curse 
shall  not  come." 

For  the  first  of  these,  which  concerns  the  king,  I 
have  taken  to  myself  the  opening  and  aggravation 
thereof;  the  other  three  I  have  distributed  to  my 
iellowB. 

My  lords,  I  cannot  but  enter  into  this  part  with 
some  wonder  and  astonishment,  how  it  should  come 
into  the  heart  of  a  subject  of  England  to  vapour 
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forth  such  a  wicked  and  venomous  slander  against 
the  king,  whose  goodness  and  grace  is  comparable, 
if  not  incomparable,  unto  any  of  the  kings  his  pro- 
genitors. This  therefore  gives  mc  n  just  and  neces- 
sary occasion  to  do  tvo  things  :  the  one,  to  make 
some  representation  of  his  Majesty ;  such  as  truly 
he  is  found  to  be  in  his  government,  which  Mr.  I. 
S.  chargeth  with  violation  of  laws  and  liberties: 
the  other,  to  seart-h  and  open  the  depth  of  Mr,  T, 
S.  his  offence.  Both  which  I  will  do  briefly  ;  because 
the  one,  I  cannot  express  sufficiently;  and  the 
other,  [  will  not  press  too  far. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyric  or  landa- 
tive  ;  the  king  delights  not  in  it,  neither  am  f  fit  for 
it:  but  if  it  were  but  a  counsellor  or  noblemaur 
whose  name  had  suffered,  and  were  to  receive  some 
kind  of  reparation  in  this  high  court,  I  woold  do  him 
that  duty  as  not  to  pass  his  merits  and  just  attri- 
butes, especially  such  as  are  limited  with  the  present 
case,  in  silenee :  for  it  is  fit  to  bum  incense  where 
evil  odmirs  have  been  cast  and  raised.  Is  it  so  that' 
king  James  shall  be  said  to  be  a  violator  of  the 
liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  kingdoms?  Or 
is  he  not  rather  a  noble  and  constant  protector  and 
conservator  of  them  allP  I  conceive  this  consisteth 
in  maintaining  religion  and  the  true  church ;  in 
maintaining  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the 
subject's  birthright ;  in  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative; in  due  and  free  administration  of  justice, 
and  conservation  of  the  peace  of  the  land. 

For  religion,  we  must  ever  acknowledge,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  king  that  is  the  principal 
conservator  of  true  religion  through  the  christian 
world.  He  hath  maintained  it  not  only  with  sceptre 
and  sword,  but  likewise  by  his  pen ;  wherein  also 
he  is  potent. 

He  hath  awaked  and  re-anthorized  the  whole 
party  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  Eurc^ ; 
which  through  the  insolency  and  divers  artifices  and 
enchantments  of  the  adverse  part,  was  grown  a  little 
dull  nnd  dejected :  he  hath  summoned  the  frater- 
nity of  kings  to  enfranchise  themselves  from  the 
usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome:  he  hath  made  him- 
self n  mark  of  contradiction  for  it. 

Neither  can  I  omit,  when  I  speak  of  religion,  to 
remember  that  excellent  act  of  his  Majesty,  which 
though  it  were  done  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  the 
church  of  God  is  one,  and  the  contagion  of  these 
things  will  soon  pass  seas  and  lands  :  I  mean,  in  his 
constant  and  holy  proceeding  against  the  heretic 
Yorstius,  whom,  being  ready  to  enter  into  the  chair, 
and  there  to  have  authorized  one  of  the  most  pesti- 
lent and  heathenish  heresies  that  ever  was  hegnn, 
bis  Majesty  by  his  constant  opposition  dismounted 
and  pnlled  down.  And  I  am  persuaded  there  sits 
in  this  court  one  whom  God  doth  the  rather  bless 
for  being  his  Majesty's  instrument  in  that  service. 

I  cannot  remember  religion  and  the  church,  hat 
I  must  think  of  the  seed-plots  of  the  same,  which 
are  the  universities.  His  Majesty,  as  for  learning 
amongst  kings,  he  is  incomparable  in  his  person; 
BO  likewise  hath  he  been  in  his  government  a  benign 
or  benevolent  planet  towards  learning  t  by  whose 
infiuence  those  nurseries  and  gardens  of  learning. 
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the  uniTenitie%  were  never  more  in  flower  nor 
finit. 

For  the  maintaining  of  the  laws,  which  is  the 
hedge  and  fence  about  the  liberty  of  the  mtgect,  I 
may  truly  affirm  it  was  never  in  better  repair.  He 
doth  concur  with  the  votes  of  the  nobles ;  "  Noln- 
mos  leges  Anglis  mutare."  He  is  an  enemy  of 
ioDovation.  Neither  doth  the  universality  of  his 
own  knowledge  enrry  him  to  neglect  or  pass  over 
the  very  forms  of  the  lawa  of  the  land.  Neither 
waa  there  ever  king,  I  am  persuaded,  that  did  con- 
sult so  oft  with  his  judges,  as  my  lords  that  sit  here 
know  well.  The  judges  are  a  kind  of  council  of  the 
king's  by  oath  and  ancient  institution  ;  but  he  useth 
them  so  indeed :  he  confers  regularly  with  them 
upon  their  returns  from  their  visitations  and  circuits : 
he  gives  them  liberty,  both  to  inform  him,  and  to 
de1»te  matters  with  him ;  and  in  the  fnll  and  cot^ 
elusion  commonly  relies  on  their  opinions. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  prerogative,  it  mns  within 
the  ancient  channels  and  banks ;  some  things  that 
were  conceived  to  be  in  some  proclamations,  eom- 
nissioDS,  and  patents,  as  overflows,  have  been  by  his 
wisdom  and  care  reduced;  whereby,  nodoubt,  the  main 
channel  of  his  prerogative  is  so  much  the  stronger. 
For  evermore  overflows  do  hurt  the  channel. 

As  for  administration  of  jiisticc  between  party 
and  party,  I  pray  observe  these  points.  There  is 
no  news  of  great  seal  or  signet  that  flies  abroad  for 
countenance  or  delay  of  causes ;  protections  rarely 
granted,  and  only  upon  great  ground,  or  by  consent. 
My  lords  here  of  the  council  and  the  king  himself 
meddle  not,  as  hath  been  used  in  former  tfmes,  with 
matters  of  meum  and  tuumf  except  they  have  apparent, 
mixture  with  matters  of  estate,  but  leave  them  to 
the  king's  courts  of  law  or  equity.  And  for  mercy 
and  grace,  without  which  there  is  no  standing  before 
justice,  we  see,  the  king  now  hath  reigned  twelve 
years  in  his  white  robct  without  almost  any  asper- 
sion of  the  crimson  dye  of  blood.  There  sits  my 
lord  Hobart,  that  served  attorney  seven  years.  I 
served  with  him.  We  were  bo  happy,  as  there 
passed  not  through  our  hands  any  one  arraigoment  for 
treason ;  and  but  one  for  any  capital  oiFence,  which 
was  that  of  the  lord  Sanquhar ;  the  noblest  piece  of 
justice,  one  of  them,  that  ever  came  forth  in  any 
king's  time. 

As  for  penal  laws,  which  lie  as  snares  upon  the 
subjects,  and  which  were  as  a  nemo  «ciV  to  king 
Henry  Tll. ;  it  yields  a  revenue  that  will  scarce 
pay  for  the  parchment  of  the  king's  records  at 
Westminster. 

And  lastly  for  peace,  we  see  manifestly  his  Ma- 
jesty bears  some  resemblance  of  that  great  name, 
"a  Prince  of  Peace:"  he  hath  preserved  his  subjects 
during  his  reign  in  peace,  both  within  and  without. 
For  the  'peace  with  states  abroad,  we  have  it  usque 
ad  iatittttttm  :  and  for  peace  In  the  lawyers'  phrase, 
which  count  trespasses,  and  forces,  and  riots,  to  be 
eoRfra  paeem;  let  me  give  your  lordships  this  token 
or  taste,  that  this  court,  where  they  should  appear, 
had  never  less  to  do.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
better  sign  of  aimia  6eiM,  than  when  this  coort  is 
in  a  slill. 


But,  my  lords,  this  is  a  sea  of  matter :  and  there- 
fore I  must  give  it  over,  and  conclude,  that  there 
was  never  king  reigned  in  this  nation  that  did  better 
keep  covenant  in  preserving  the  liberties  and  pro- 
curing the  good  of  his  people:  SD  that  I  must  needs 
say  for  the  subjects  of  England, 

"O  fortuoatos  nimiam  sua  si  bona  noriot;" 

as  no  doubt  they  do  both  know  and  acknowledge  it; 
whatsoever  a  few  turbulent  discourses  may,  throug^h 
the  lenity  of  the  time,  take  boldness  to  speak. 

And  as  for  this  particular,  touching  the  beneTO> 
lence,  wherein  Mr.  I.  S.  doth  assign  his  breach  of 
co\-enant,  1  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  you  what  the 
king  may  do,  or  what  other  kings  have  done;  bat 
I  have  told  you  what  our  king  and  my  lords  hare 
done  :  which,  I  say  again,  is  so  far  from  introdndng 
a  new  precedent,  as  it  doih  rather  correct,  and  mol- 
lify, and  qualify  former  precedents. 

Now,  Mr.  I.  S.  let  me  tell  yon  yoor  fonlt  ia  few 
words :  for  that  I  am  persuaded  you  see  it  already, 
though  1  woo  no  man's  repentance ;  but  I  ahall,  u 
much  as  in  me  is,  cherish  it  where  I  find  it  Your 
o&nce  hath  three  piurts  knit  together : 

Your  slander, 

Yonr  menace,  and 

Your  comparison. 

For  your  slander,  it  is  no  less  than  that  the  kin; 
is  perjured  in  his  coronation  oath.  No  greater 
ofl^ence  than  perjury  i  no  greater  oath  than  that 
of  a  coronation.  I  leave  itj  it  is  too  great  to 
aggravate. 

Your  menace,  that  if  there  were  a  BuIlingbnAe^ 
or  1  cannot  tell  what,  there  were  matter  for  him,  is 
a  very  seditious  passage.  You  know  well,  tlot 
howsoever  Henry  the  fourth's  act,  by  a  secret  pro- 
vidence of  God,  prevailed,  yet  it  was  but  an  usurp- 
ation {  and  if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  one  to  be 
this  day,  wherewith  it  seems  your  dreams  aie 
troubled,  I  do  not  doubt,  his  end  would  be  npon  the 
block ;  and  that  he  would  sooner  have  the  nvew 
sit  npon  his  head  at  London  bridge,  than  the  crown 
at  Westminster.  And  it  is  not  your  interlacing  of 
your  '*  God  forbid,"  that  will  salve  these  seditious 
speeches :  neither  could  it  be  a  forewarning,  because 
the  matter  was  past  and  not  revocable,  but  a  very 
stirring  up  and  incensing  of  the  people.  If  I  should 
say  to  you,  for  example,  "  If  these  rimes  were  like 
some  former  timea,  of  king  Henry  VIII.  or  some 
other  times,  «'hich  God  forbid,  Mr.  I.  S.  it  would 
cost  you  yonr  life;"  I  am  sure  youwooM  not  think 
this  to  be  a  gentle  warning,  bnt  rather  that  I  in- 
censed the  court  against  you. 

And  for  your  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  see, 
yon  follow  the  example  of  them  that  brought  him 
upon  the  stage,  and  into  print,  in  qneeu  Elisabeth's 
time,  a  most  pmdent  and  admirable  queen.  Bat  let 
me  entreat  yon,  that  when  yon  will  speak  of  qoeen 
£lisal>eth  or  king  James,  you  would  compare  them 
to  king  Henry  VII.  or  king  Edward  I.  or  some  other 
parallels  to  which  they  are  alike.  And  this  I  would 
wish  both  yon  and  all  to  take  heed  of,  how  yoa  spnk 
seditious  matter  in  parables,  or  by  tropes  or  ex- 
amples.   There  is  a  thing  in  an  indictment  called 
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ftn  inDuendo ;  you  tniut  bewnre  Jiow  yoa  beckon  or 
tniLke  signi  upon  the  king  in  n  dangerous  sense : 
bat  I  wtU  contain  myself  and  press  this  no  farther. 
I  may  hold  yon  foi;  tiirbnlent  or  presamptiions ;  but 
1  hope  yon  are  not  disloyal :  you  are  graciously  and 
mercifully  dealt  with.    And  therefore  having  now 


opened  to  my  lords,  and,  as  I  think  to  year  own 
heart  and  conscience,  the  principal  part  of  your 
offence,  which  concerns  the  king,  I  leave  the  rest, 
«'hich  concerns  the  law,  parliament,  and  the  snhjects 
that  have  given,  to  Mr.  Seijeant  and  Mr.  Solicitor. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  OWEN, 

INDICTED  OF  HIGH  TREASON,  IN  THE  KING  S  BENCH. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJKBTY'B  ATTOaMEY-GKNERAL. 


Taw  treamn  wherewith  this  man  standeth  charged, 
is  fiMT  Ihe  kind  and  nature  of  it  ancient,  as  ancient 
as  there  is,  any  law  of  England  t  bat  in  the  pariicu- 
lar,  late  and  upstart:  and  again,  in  the  manner  and 
Imldness  of  the  present  cnae,  new  and  almost  un- 
heard of  till  this  man.  Of  what  mind  he  is  now,  I 
know  not ;  bat  1  take  him  as  he  was,  and  as  he 
standeth  charged.  For  high  treason  is  not  written 
in  ice;  that  when  the  body  relenteth,  the  impres- 
miaa  should  go  away. 

In  this  cause  the  evidence  itself  will  spend  little 
time :  time  therefore  will  be  best  spent  in  opening 
fully  the  nature  of  this  treason,  with  the  circum- 
stances thereof;  because  Ihe  example  is  more  than 
the  man.  I  think  good  therefore  by  way  of  indace- 
mcnt  and  declaration  in  this  cause  to  open  onto  the 
court,  juiy,  and  hearers,  five  ihings. 

The  first  is,  the  clemency  of  the  king ;  because  it 
w  news,  and  a  kind  of  rarity,  to  have  a  proceeding 
in  this  place  upon  treason :  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
nwrvelled  by  some,  why  after  so  long  an  intermis- 
sion it  should  light  upon  this  fellow;  being  a  per- 
son but  contemptible,  a  kind  of  venomous  fly,  and  a 
hang-by  of  the  seminaries. 

The  second  is,  the  nature  of  this  treason,  as  con- 
cerning the  fact,  which,  of  all  kinds  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  perilous,  and 
HH  much  differing  from  other  conspiracies,  as  the 
li  fting  np  of  a  ihousnnd  hands  against  Ihe  king,  like 
the  giHntjBriareus,  differs  from  lifting  np  one  or  a 
few  hands. 

The  third  point  that  I  will  speak  nnto  is,  the  doe- 
trine  or  opinion,  which  is  the  ground  of  this  trea- 
son ;  wherein  I  «*ill  not  nrgae  or  apeak  like  a  di- 
vine or  scholar,  but  as  a  man  bred  in  a  civil  life  ; 
and  to  speak  plainly,  I  hdd  the  opinion  to  be  such 
that  deserveih  raiher  detestation  than  contestation. 

The  fourth  point  is,  the  degree  of  this  man's 
offence,  which  is  more  presumptuous  than  I  have 
known  any  other  to  have  fHllcn  into  in  this  kind, 
and  halh  a  greater  overflow  of  mnlice  and  treason. 

And  (iflhly,  I  will  remove  sumea'hat  that  may 


seem  to  qualify  and  extenuate  this  man's  ofl^ee  i 
in  that  he  hath  not  affirmed  simply  that  it  is  lawfbl 
to  kill  the  king,  but  conditionaDy ;  that  if  the  king 
be  excommunicate,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  him :  which 
maketh  little  diflTerence  either  in  law  or  peril. 

For  the  king's  rlemercy,  I  have  anid  it  of  late 
upon  a  good  occasion,  and  I  still  speak  it  with  com- 
fort :  I  have  now  served  his  Majesty's  solicitor  and 
attorney  eight  years  and  betrer;  ret  this  is  Ihe  first 
time  that  ever  I  gave  in  evidence  against  a  traitor 
at  this  bar  or  any  other.  There  hath  not  wanted 
matter  in  that  parly  of  the  subjects  whence  this  kind 
of  offence  floweth,  to  irritate  the  king :  he  hath  t>een 
irritated  by  the  powder  of  treason,  which  might 
have  turned  judgment  into  fury.  He  hath  been 
irritated  hy  wicked  and  monstrous  libels ;  irritated 
by  a  general  insotency  and  presumption  in  die 
papists  throughout  the  land ;  and  yet  I  see  his 
Majesty  keepeth  Cosar's  role :  "  Nil  malo,  quam 
eos  ease  similes  sui,  et  mei."  He  leaveth  them  to 
be  like  themselves;  and  he  remaineth  like  himself 
and  striveth  to  overcome  evil  with  goodness.  A 
strange  thing,  bloody  opinions,  bloody  doctrines, 
bloody  examples,  and  yet  the  government  still  un- 
stained with  blood.  As  for  this  Owen  that  is  brought 
in  question,  though  his  person  be  in  his  condition 
contemptible ;  ret  we  see  by  miserable  examples, 
that  these  wretches  which  are  but  the  scum  of  the 
earth,  have  been  able  to  stir  earthquakes  by  mur- 
dering princes;  and  if  it  were  in  case  of  contagion, 
as  this  is  a  contagion  of  the  heart  and  soul,  a  rascal 
may  bring  in  a  plague  into  the  city  as  well  as  a 
great  man :  so  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the  matter 
that  is  to  be  considered. 

For  the  treason  itself,  which  is  the  second  point, 
my  desire  is  to  open  it  in  the  depth  thereof,  if  it 
were  possible ;  but  it  is  bottomless :  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  thnt  this  treanon  in  the  nature  of  it  was 
olJ.  It  is  not  of  the  treasons  whereof  it  may  be 
said,  from  the  Iwginning  it  was  not  so.  You  are 
indicted,  Owen,  not  upon  any  statute  made  against 
Ihe  pope's  snpremaey,  or  other  matters,  that  have 
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reference  to  religion ;  but  merely  ii|>on  tliHt  law 
which  was  born  villi  the  kingdom,  and  wag  law  even 
in  luiierstitiouB  times,  when  the  pope  was  received. 
The  compassing  and  imagining  of  the  king's  death 
was  treason.  The  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  which 
was  but  declaratory,  begins  with  this  article  as  the 
capital  of  capitals  in  treason,  and  of  all  others  the 
most  odious  and  the  most  perilous;  and  so  the  civil 
law  saith,  "  Conjuraliones  omnium  prodilionum  odio- 
sissimie  et  pemiciosissims."  Against  hostile  inva- 
Hons  and  the  adherence  of  subjects  to  enemieti,  kings 
can  arm.  Rebellions  must  go  o%'cr  the  bodies  of  many 
good  subjects  before  they  can  hurt  the  king  ;  but  con- 
spiracies against  the  persons  of  kings  are  like  thun- 
der-bolts that  strike  upon  the  sudden,  hardly  to  be 
avoided.  "Major  metus  a  singulis,"  sailh  he,  "  quam 
ab  universis."  There  is  no  preparation  against 
them  :  and  that  preparation  which  may  be  of  guard 
or  custody,  is  a  perpetual  misery.  And  therefore 
they  that  have  written  of  the  privileges  of  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  the  amplitude  of  safe-conducts,  have  de- 
lined,  that  if  an  ambassador  or  a  man  that  cometh 
in  upon  the  highest  safe-conducts,  do  practise  mat- 
ter of  sedition  in  a  state,  yet  by  the  law  of  nations 
he  ought  to  be  remanded  i  but  if  he  conspire  against 
the  life  of  a  prince  by  violence  or  poison,  he  is  to 
be  jusliced  :  "  Quia  odium  est  omni  privilegio  ma- 
jus.*'  Nay,  even  amongst  enemies,  and  in  the  most 
deadly  wars,  yet  nevertheless  conspiracy  and  assas- 
sination of  princes  hath  been  accounted  villanous 
and  execrable. 

The  manners  of  conspiring  and  compassing  the 
king's  death  are  many  :  but  it  is  most  apparent,  that 
amongst  all  the  rest  this  surmounteth.  First,  be- 
cause it  is  grounded  upon  prelenced  religion  ;  which 
is  a  trumpet  that  inflameth  the  heart  and  powers  of 
a  man  with  daring  and  resolution  more  than  any 
thing  else.  Secondly,  it  is  the  hardest  to  be  avoided; 
for  when  a  particular  conspiracy  is  plotted  or  at- 
tempted against  a  king  by  some  one  or  some  few 
conspirators,  it  meets  with  a  number  of  impediments. 
Commonly  he  that  hath  the  head  to  devise  it,  hath 
not  the  heart  to  undertake  it :  and  the  person  that 
is  used,  sometimes  faileth  in  courage ;  sometimes 
faileth  in  opirartunity  ;  sometimes  is  touched  with 
remorse.  But  to  publish  and  maintain,  that  it  may 
be  lawful  for  any  man  living  to  attempt  the  hfe  of 
H  king,  this  doctrine  is  a  venomous  sop ;  or,  as  a 
legion  of  malign  spirits,  or  an  universal  temptation, 
(loth  enter  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  any 
way  prepared,  or  of  any  predisposition  to  be  traitors; 
so  that  whatsoever  faileth  in  any  one,  is  supplied  in 
many.  If  one  man  faint,  another  will  dare ;  if  one 
man  hath  not  the  opportunity,  another  hath;  if  one 
man  relent,  another  will  be  des{>er8te.  And  thirdly, 
])articular  conspiracies  have  their  periods  of  time, 
within  which  if  they  be  not  taken,  they  vanish ;  but 
this  is  endless,  and  importeih  perpetuity  of  spring- 
ing conspiracies.  And  so  much  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  fact 

For  the  third  point,  which  is  the  doctrine;  that 
upon  an  excommunication  of  the  pope,  with  sentence 
of  deposing,  a  king  by  any  son  of  Adam  may  be 
slaughtered ;  and  that  it  is  justice  and  no  murder ; 


and  that  their  sulijects  are  absolved  of  their  alle- 
giance, and  the  kings  themselves  exposed  to  spoil 
and  prey.  I  said  before,  that  I  would  not  argue  the 
subtlety  of  the  question:  it  is  rather  to  be  spoken 
to  by  way  of  accusation  of  the  opinion  as  imfrioniy 
than  by  way  of  dispute  of  it  as  donbtfuL  Nay,  I 
say,  it  deserveth  rather  some  holy  war  or  league 
amongst  all  christian  princes  of  either  religion  for 
the  extirpating  and  razing  of  the  opinion,  and  the 
authors  thereof,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  the 
style  of  pen  or  speech.  Therefore  in  this  kind  I 
will  speak  to  it  a  few  words,  and  not  otherwise. 
Nay,  1  protest,  if  I  were  a  papist  I  should  say  as 
much :  nay,  I  should  speak  it  perhaps  with  more  in- 
dignation and  feeling.  For  this  horrible  opinion  is 
our  advantHge,  and  it  is  their  reproach,  and  will  be 
their  ruin. 

This  monster  of  opinion  is  to  be  accused  of  three 
most  evident  and  most  miserable  slanders. 

First,  Of  the  slander  it  bringeth  to  the  christian 
faith,  being  a  plain  jdantaiion  of  irreligioa  and 
atheism. 

Secondly,  The  sabversion  which  it  introdnceth 

into  all  policy  and  government. 

Thirdly,  The  great  calamity  it  bringeth  upon 
papists  themselves  i  of  which  the  more  moderate 
sort,  as  men  misled,  are  to  be  pitied. 

For  the  first,  if  n  man  doth  visit  the  foul  snd 
polluted  opinions,  customs,  or  practices  of  heathen- 
ism, Mahometism,  and  heresy,  he  shall  find  they  do 
not  attain  to  tliis  height.  Take  the  examples  of 
damnable  memorj'  nmongst  the  heathen.  The  pro- 
scriptions in  Rome  of  Sylla,  and  afierwards  of  the 
Triumvirs,  what  were  they  P  They  were  but  a  finite 
number  of  {icrsons,  and  those  not  many  that  were 
exposed  unto  any  man's  sword.  But  what  is  that 
to  the  proscribing  of  a  king,  and  all  that  shall  take 
his  part  P  And  what  was  the  reward  of  a  soldier  that 
amongst  them  killed  one  of  the  proscribed  f  A.  small 
piece  of  moaey.  But  what  is  now  the  reward  of 
one  that  shall  kill  a  king  ?  Tlic  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  custom  among  the  heathen  that  was  most  scao- 
dalissed  was,  that  sometimes  the  priest  sacrificed 
men ;  but  yet  you  shall  not  read  of  any  priesthood 
that  sacrificed  kings. 

The  Mahometans  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion 
to  propngate  their  sect  by  the  sword  ;  but  yet  still 
by  honourable  wars,  never  by  villanies  and  secret 
murders.  Nay,  1  find  that  the  Samcen  prince,  of 
whom  the  name  of  the  assassins  is  derived,  which 
had  divers  votaries  at  commandment,  which  he  sent 
and  employed  to  the  killing  of  divers  princes  in  the 
east,  by  one  of  whom  Amurath  the  first  was  slain, 
and  Edward  the  first  of  England  was  wounded,  was 
put  down  and  rooted  out  by  common  consent  of  the 
Mahometan  princes. 

The  anabaptists,  it  is  tme,  come  nearest.  For 
they  profess  the  pulling  down  of  nagialrates :  and 
they  can  chant  the  psalm,  "  To  bind  their  kii^ 
in  chains,  and  their  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron."  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  much  like  the  temporal 
authority  that  the  pope  challengeth  over  princes. 
But  this  is  the  difference,  that  that  is  a  furious  and 
fanatical  fury,  and  this  n  a  sad  and  solemn  mis* 
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chief :  he  "  imagineth  mischief  aa  a  law  ; "  a  law- 
like miBchief. 

As  for  the  defence  which  thejr  do  mnke,  it  duth 
aggravate  the  sin,  and  tiirneth  it  from  a  cruelty 
towards  man  to  a  blasphemy  towards  God.  For  to 
say  that  all  this  is  "  in  ordine  ad  spirituale,"  and 
to  a  good  end,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is 
directly  to  make  God  author  of  evil,  and  to  draw  him 
in  the  likeness  of  ihe  prince  of  darkness  t  and  to  say 
with  those  that  St.  Paul  speaketh  of,  "  Let  ns  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  thereof of  whom  the  apostle 
aaith  definitively,  "  (hat  their  damnntion  is  just." 

For  the  destroying  of  government  universally,  it 
is  most  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  protestant 
princes  only,  but  of  catholic  princes  likewise ;  as 
the  king  hath  excellently  set  forth.  Nay,  it  is  not 
the  case  of  princes  only,  but  of  all  subjects  and  pri- 
Tate  persons.  For  touching  princes,  let  history  be 
perused,  what  hath  been  the  causes  of  excommuni- 
cation {  and  namely,  this  tumour  of  it,  the  deposing 
of  kings ;  it  hath  not  been  for  heresy  and  schism 
alone,  but  for  collaticm  and  iuTestitores  of  bishop- 
rics and  benefices,  intruding  upon  eeclestaatical 
possessions,  violating  of  any  ecclesiaitieal  person 
or  liberty.  Nay,  generally  they  maintain  it,  that 
it  may  be  for  any  sin:  so  that  the  difference 
wherein  their  doctors  vary,  that  some  hold  that  the 
pope  hath  his  temporal  power  immediately,  and 
others  but  "  in  ordine  ad  spirituale,"  is  but  a  delu- 
•itm  and  an  abase.    For  all  eometli  to  one.  What 


is  there  that  may  not  he  made  spiritual  by  conse- 
quence ;  especially  when  he  that  giveth  the  sentence 
may  make  the  case  ?  and  accordingly  hath  the  miser^ 
able  experience  followed.  For  this  mnrdering  of 
kings  hnili  been  put  in  practice,  as  well  against 
papist  kings  as  protestant :  save  that  it  hath  pleased 
God  so  to  guide  it  by  his  admirable  providence,  as 
the  attempts  upon  papist  princes  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  attempts  upon  protestant  princes  have 
failed,  except  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  :  and  not 
that  neither,  until  such  time  as  he  had  joined  too 
fast  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  papists.  As 
for  subjects,  I  see  not,  nor  ever  could  discern,  but 
that  by  infallible  consequence  it  is  the  case  of  all 
subjects  and  people,  as  well  as  of  kings;  for  it  is 
all  one  reason,  that  a  bishop  upon  an  excommunica- 
tion of  a  private  man,  may  give  his  lands  and  goods 
in  spoil,  or  cause  him  to  be  slaughtered,  as  for  the 
pope  to  do  it  towards  a  king;  and  for  a  bishop  to 
absolve  the  son  from  duly  to  Ihe  father,  as  for  the 
pope  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance  to 
his  king.  And  this  is  not  my  inference,  but  the 
very  affirmative  of  pope  Urban  the^  second,  who  in 
a  brief  to  Godfrey,  Ushop  of  Lucca,  hnth  these  very 
words,  which  cardinal  Baronius  reciteth  in  his  An- 
nals, "  Non  illos  homicidas  arbitramur, 
quiadversusexcommunicatoszelocatho-  ^' 
licie  malris  ardentes  eorum  quoslibet 
irucidare  contigeril,"  speaking  generally  of  all  ex- 
communications. 
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The  offence  wherewith  I  shall  charge  the  three 
offenders  at  the  bar,  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high 
nature,  tending  to  the  defacing  and  scandal  of  jus- 
tice in  a  great  cause  capitaL  The  particular  charge 
is  this: 

The  king  amongst  many  his  princely  virtues  is 
known  to  excel  in  that  proper  virtue  of  the  imperial 
throne,  which  is  justice.  It  is  a  royal  virtue,  which 
doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her 
service :  wisdom  to  discover,  and  discern  nocent  or 
innocent;  fortitude  to  prosecute  and  execute;  tem- 
perance, so  to  carry  justice  as  it  be  not  passionate 
in  the  pursuit,  nor  confused  in  involving  persona 
upon  light  suspiciout  nor  precipitate  in  time.  For 
this  his  Majes^s  virtue  of  justice  God  hath  of  late 


raised  an  occasion,  and  erected  as  it  were  a  stage  or 
theatre,  much  to  his  honour,  for  him  to  show  it, 
and  act  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  therein  cleansing  the 
land  from  blood.  For,  my  lords,  if  blood  spilt  pure 
doth  cry  to  heaven  in  God's  ears,  much  more  blood 
defiled  with  poison. 

This  great  work  of  his  Majesty's  justice,  the  more 
excellent  it  is,  your  lordships  will  soon  conclude  the 
greater  is  the  offence  of  any  that  have  sought  to 
affront  it  or  traduce  it.  And  therefore,  before  I  de- 
scend unto  the  charge  of  these  offenders,  I  will  set 
before  your  lordships  the  weight  of  that  which  they 
have  sought  to  impeach ;  speaking  somewhat  of  the 
general  crime  of  imprisonment,  and  then  of  the  pai^ 
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ticular  cireunutHncet  of  this  foct  upon  Overbury  ; 
and  thirdly  and  chiffly,  of  the  king's  great  and 
worthy  care  and  carriage  in  this  business. 

The  offence  of  impoisonment  is  most  truly  figured 
in  that  device  or  description,  vhich  was  made  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  Roman  tyrants,  tliat  he  whs 
**  latum  sanguine  maeeratum,"  mire  mingled  or 
cemented  with  blood :  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
offences  in  guiltiness,  so  it  is  tlie  basest  of  all  others 
in  the  mind  of  the  offenders.  Treasons  "  magnam 
aliqiiid spectant they  aim  at  great  things;  hut  this 
is  vile  and  base.  I  tell  your  lordships  what  I  have 
noted,  that  in  all  God's  booit,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  I  find  examples  of  all  other  offences 
find  offenders  in  the  world,  but  not  any  one  of  an 
impoisonment  or  an  impoisoner.  I  find  mention  or 
fear  of  casual  impoisonment:  when  the  wild  vine 
was  shred  into  the  pot,  they  came  complaining  in  a 
fearful  manner;  Master,  "  mors  in  oUa."  And  I  find 
mention  of  poisons  of  bensts  and  serpents ;  "  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  But  I  find  no 
example  in  the  book  of  God  of  impoisonment  I 
have  sometime  thought  of  the  words  in  the  psalm, 
"  let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,,"  Which  certainly 
is  most  true  of  impoisonment  i  for  the  table,  the  daily 
bread,  for  which  we  pray,  ii  tamed  to  a  deadly  snare : 
but  I  think  rather  that  that  was  meant  of  the 
treachery  of  friends  that  were  participant  of  the 
same  table. 

But  let  us  go  on.  It  is  an  offence,  my  lords,  that 
hath  the  two  spurs  of  offending;  apes  perficiendi, 
*and  tpes  eelandx;  it  is  easily  committed,  and  easily 
concealed. 

It  is  an  offence  that  is  "  tanqunm  sagitta  nocte 
volans it  is  the  arrow  that  ilies  by  night.  It  dis- 
cerns not  whom  it  hits :  for  many  times  the  poison 
is  laid  for  one,  and  the  other  takes  it ;  as  in  Sander's 
case,  where  the  poisoned  apple  was  laid  for  the 
mother,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  child,  and  killed 
the  child :  and  so  in  that  notorious  case,  whereupon 
the  statnte  of  22  Hen.  VII^.  cap.  9,  was  made, 
where  the  intent  being  to  poison  but  one  or  two, 
poison  was  put  into  a  little  vessel  of  barm  that  stood 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  house  ; 
of  which  barm  pottage  or  gruel  was  made,  where- 
with seventeen  of  the  bishop's  family  were  poisoned : 
nay,  divers  of  the  poor  that  came  to  the  bishop's 
gate,  and  hnd  the  broken  pottage  in  alms,  were 
likewise  poisoned.  And  therefore  if  any  man  will 
comfort  himself,  or  think  with  himself,  Here  is  great 
talk  of  impoisonment,  I  hope  I  am  safe;  for  I  have 
no  enemies;  nor  I  have  nothing  that  any  body 
should  long  for:  Why,  that  is  nil  one;  for  he  may 
sit  at  table  by  one  for  whom  poison  is  prepared,  and 
have  a  drench  of  his  cup,  or  of  his  pottage.  And  so, 
as  the  poet  saith,  "  concidit  infelix  nlieno  vulnere ;" 
he  may  die  another  man's  death.  And  therefbre  it 
was  most  gravely,  and  judiciously,  and  properly  pro- 
vided by  that  statute,  that  impoisonment  should  be 
high  treason ;  because  whatsoever  offence  tendeth 
to  the  utter  subversion  and  dissolution  of  human 
society,  is  in  the  nature  of  high  treason. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  offence  that  I  may  truly  say  of  it, 
"  non  est  nostri  generis,  nec  sanguinis."  It  is,  thanks 
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be  to  God,  rare  in  (he  isle  of  Britain:  it  is  neither 
of  our  country,  nor  of  our  church  ;  you  may  find  it 
in  Rome  or  Italy.  There  is  a  region,  or  perhaps  a 
religion  for  it :  and  if  it  should  come  amongst  n*, 
certainly  it  were  better  living  in  a  wilderness  tbin 
in  a  court. 

For  the  partionlwr  fact  upon  Overbury.  First,  iior 
the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury :  I  knew  the 
gentlemno.  Ft  ii  true,  his  mind  was  great,  bnt  it 
moved  not  in  any  good  order ;  yet  certainly  it  did 
commonly  fly  at  gtrad  things ;  luid  the  greatest  feah 
that  I  ever  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  made  hii 
friend  his  idoL  But  I  leave  him  as  Sir  Thonu 
Overbury. 

But  take  him  as  he  was  the  king's  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  then  see  how  the  case  stands.  In  that 
place  the  state  is  as  it  were  respondent  to  make 
good  the  body  of  a  prisoner.  And  if  any  thin; 
happen  to  him  there,  it  may,  though  not  in  this  case, 
yet  in  some  others,  make  an  aspersion  and  reflection 
upon  the  stale  itself.  For  the  peram  is  otteriy  ost 
of  his  own  defence  \  his  own  care  and  provideaee 
can  serve  him  nothing.  He  is  in  coslody  and  pre- 
servation of  law ;  and  we  have  a  maxim  in  our  lav, 
as  my  lords  the  jndges  know,  that  when  a  slate  ii 
in  preservation  of  law  nothing  can  destrt^  it,  or  hut 
it.  And  God  forbid  but  the  like  should  be  for  ths 
persons  of  those  that  are  in  custody  of  law ;  and  there- 
fore this  was  a  circumstance  of  great  aggravation. 

Lastly,  To  have  a  man  chased  to  death  in  SDch 
manner,  as  it  appears  now  by  matter  of  record;  for 
other  privacy  of  the  cause  I  know  not ;  by  poison 
after  poison,  first  roseaker,  then  arsenick,  then  mer- 
cury sublimate,  then  sublimate  again;  it  is  a  thing 
would  astonish  man's  nature  to  hear  it.  The  poeu 
feign,  that  the  furies  had  whips,  that  they  were 
corded  with  poisonous  snakes;  and  a  man  woald 
think  that  this  were  the  very  case,  to  have  a  man  titd 
to  a  post,  and  to  scourge  him  to  death  with  snakes : 
for  BO  may  truly  be  termed  diversity  of  poisons. 

Now  I  will  come  to  that  which  is  the  prinripal; 
that  is,  his  Majesty's  princely,  yea,  and  as  I  may 
truly  term  it,  sacred  proceeding  in  this  cause.  Where- 
in 1  will  first  speak  of  the  temper  of  his  justice,  and 
then  of  the  strength  thereof. 

First,  it  pleased  my  lord  chief  justice  to  let  ine 
know,  that  which  I  heard  wiih  great  comfort,  which 
was  (he  charge  that  his  Majesty  gave  to  himself  fint, 
and  afterwards  to  the  commissioners  in  this  eust, 
worthy  certainly  to  be  written  in  tetters  of  gold, 
wherein  his  Majesty  did  fore-rank  and  make  it  his 
prime  direction,  that  it  should  be  carried,  without 
touch  to  any  that  was  innocent;  nay  more,  not  only 
without  impeachment,  but  without  aspersion :  which 
was  a  most  noble  and  princely  caution  from  his  Ma- 
jesty ;  for  men's  reputations  are  tender  things,  and 
ought  to  be,  like  Christ's  coat,  without  seam.  And 
it  was  the  more  to  be  respected  in  thiscase,  becsDie 
it  met  with  two  great  persons;  a  nobleman  that  his 
Majesty  had  favoured  and  advanced,  and  his  lady 
Iteing  of  a  great  and  honourable  house :  thoogh  I 
think  it  be  true  that  the  writers  say.  That  there  it 
no  pomegranate  so  fair  or  so  sound,  but  may  hsve 
a  perished  kernel.  Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that  ia  those 
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excellent  parts  oF  his  Majesty's  own  I lond- writing, 
being  BS  so  many  beams  of  jnstice  issuing  from  tliat 
virtue  which  doth  shine  in  him ;  I  say,  I  see  it  was 
•o  evenly  carried  without  prejudice,  whether  it  were 
a  true  accusation  of  the  one  part,  or  a  practice  of  a 
false  accusation  on  the  other,  as  showed  plainly  that 
his  Majes^'s  judgment  was  tanquaia  tabula  rasa,  as 
a  eleui  pair  of  tables,  and  his  car  tanquam  janua 
vperttt,  as  K  gate  not  side  open,  bnt  wide  open  to 
tmth,  as  it  riiDuld  be  by  little  and  little  discovered. 
Nay,  I  see  plainly,  that  at  the  first,  till  fhrther  light 
did  break  forth,  hi*  Majesty  was  little  moved  with 
the  first  tale,  which  he  voaehsafeth  not  so  maeh  as 
the  name  of  a  tale ;  but  calleth  ii  mnioar,  which  is 
a  heedless  tale. 

As  for  the  strength  or  resolution  of  his  Majesty's 
justice,  I  must  tell  your  lordships  plainly :  I  do  not 
marvel  to  see  kin^  thunder  out  justice  in  cases  of 
treason,  when  they  are  touched  themselves ;  and 
that  they  arc  mndicev  dotorin  proprii :  but  that  a 
king  should,  pro  amore  juttitiip  only,  contrary  to  the 
tide  of  his  own  iifTection,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
people,  take  such  care  of  a  cau-te  of  justice,  that  is 
rare  and  worthy  to  be  celebrated  far  and  near.  For, 
I  think  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  was  never  in 
this  kingdom,  nor  in  any  other  kingdom,  the  blood  aS 
a  private  gentleman  vindicated  eumtantomotu  rtgui, 
VI  to  say  better,  ctiin  ttmto  piamu  regni.  If  it  had 
concerned  the  king  or  prince,  there  eoiild  not  have 
been  greater  nor  better  eommiasionen  to  examine  it. 
The  term  hath  been  almost  turned  into  a  jHttitium, 
or  vacancy  ;  the  people  themselves  being  more  will- 
ing to  be  lookers-on  in  this  business,  than  to  follow 
their  own.  There  hath  been  no  care  of  discovery 
omitted,  no  moment  of  time  lost.  And  therefore  I 
will  conclucic  this  part  with  the  saying  of  Solomon, 
"  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  regis  scrutari  rem." 
And  his  Majesty's  honour  is  much  t^le  greater,  for 
that  he  hath  showed  to  the  world  in  this  business 
as  it  haih  relation  to  my  lord  of  Somerset,  whose 
c.-ise  in  no  sort  I  do  prejudge,  being  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  the  cause,  hut  taking  him  as  the  law 
takes  him  hitherto,  for  a  subject,  I  say,  the  king 
hath  to  his  great  honour  showed,  that  were  any 
man,  in  such  a  ease  of  blood,  as  the  signet  upon  his 
right  hand,  as  the  Scripture  says,  yet  would  he  pat 
him  oE 

Now  will  I  come  to  the  particular  charge  of  these 
gentlemen,  whose  qualities  and  peramis  I  respect 
and  love  i  for  they  are  all  my  particular  friends : 

but  now  I  can  only  do  this  duty  of  a  friend  to  them, 
to  make  them  know  their  fault  to  the  full. 

And  therefore,  first,  I  will  by  way  of  narrative  de- 
clare to  your  lordships  the  fact,  wirh  the  occasion  of 
it;  then  you  shall  have  their  confessions  read,  upon 
which  you  are  to  proceed,  together  with  some  colla- 
teral testimonies  by  way  of  aggravation  :  and  lastly, 
I  will  note  and  observe  to  your  lordships  the  material 
points  which  I  do  insist  upon  for  their  charge,  and 
so  leave  them  to  their  answer.  And  this  I  will  do 
very  briefly,  for  the  case  is  not  perplexed. 

That  wretched  man  Weston,  who  was  the  actor  or 
mechanical  party  in  this  impoisonment,  at  the  first 
day  being  indicted  by  a  very  substantial  jury  of  I 


selected  citizens,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  who  found 
billa  vera,  yet  nevertheless  at  the  first  stood  mute: 
but  after  some  days  intermission,  it  pleased  God  to 
cast  out  the  dumb  devil,  and  that  he  did  put  himself 
upon  his  trial ;  and  was  by  a  juiy  also  of  great  value, 
upon  ilia  confession,  and  other  testimonies,  found 
guilty  :  so  as  thirty-one  sufficient  jurors  have  passed 
upon  him.  Wliereupon  judgment  and  execution 
was  awarded  against  him.  After  this,  being  in  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  he  sent  for  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  father,  and  falling  down  apon  his  knees, 
with  great  remorse  and  compunction,  asked  him  for- 
giveness. Afterwards,  again,  of  his  own  motion, 
desired  to  have  his  like  prayer  of  forgiveness  recom- 
mended to  his  mother,  who  was  absent.  And  at 
both  times,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  to  die  justly,  and  that  he  was 
worthy  of  death.  And  after  again  at  his  execution, 
which  is  a  kind  of  sealing-time  of  confessions,  even 
at  the  point  of  death,  although  there  were  tempters 
about  him,  as  you  shall  hear  by  and  by,  yet  he  did 
again  confirm  publicly,  that  his  examinations  were 
true,  and  that  he  had  been  justly  and  honourably 
dealt  with.  Here  is  the  narrative,  which  induceth 
the  charge.    The  charge  itself  is  this. 

Mr.  L.  whose  offence  stands  altme  single,  the 
offence  of  the  other  two  being  in  consort ;  and  yet 
bU  three  meeting  in  their  end  and  centre,  which  was 
to  interrupt  or  defiice  thise^ellent  piece  of  justice; 
Mr.  L.  I  say,  meanwhile  between  Weston's  stand- 
ing mute  and  his  trial,  takes  upon  him  to  make  a 
most  false,  odious,  and  lilwllous  relation,  containing 
as  many  untruths  as  lines,  and  sets  it  down  in  writ- 
ing with  his  own  hand,  and  delivers  it  to  Mr.  Henry 
Gibb,  of  the  bed-chamber,  to  be  put  into  the  king's 
hand;  in  which  writing  he  doth  falsify  and  pervert 
nil  that  was  done  the  first  day  at  the  arraignment  of 
Weston;  turning  the  pike  and  point  of  bis  imputa- 
tions principally  upon  my  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  name,  thus  occurring,  I  cannot  pass  by, 
and  yet  I  cannot  skill  to  flatter.  But  this  I  will  say 
of  him,  and  I  would  say  an  much  to  ages,  if  I  should 
write  a  story ;  that  never  man's  person  and  his  place 
were  better  met  in  a  business,  than  my  lord  Coke 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  cause  of  Overbnry. 

Now,  my  lords,  in  this  offence  of  M.  L.  for  the 
particulars  of  these  slanderous  articles,  I  will  observe 
them  unto  you  when  the  writings  and  examinations 
are  read;  for  I  do  not  love  to  set  the  gloss  before 
the  text.  But  in  general  I  note  to  your  lordships, 
first,  the  person  of  M.  L.  I  know  he  is  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  and  thereby  more  ignorant  of  our  laws 
and  forms:  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  this  doth  ex- 
tenuate his  fault  in  respect  of  ignorance,  or  aggravate 
it  much,  in  respect  of  presumption  j  that  he  would 
meddle  in  that  he  understood  not:  but  I  doubt  it 
came  not  out  of  his  quiver:  some  other  man's  cun- 
ning wrought  upon  this  man's  boldness.  Secondly, 
I  may  note  unto  you  the  greatness  of  the  cause 
wherein  he  being  a  private  mean  gentleman  did 
presume  to  deal.  M.  L.  could  not  but  know  to 
what  great  and  grave  commisnoners  the  king  had 
committed  this  cause ;  and  that  his  Majesty  in  his 
wisdom  woaU  expect  return  of  all  things  from  them 
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to  whose  trust  he  huth  cMnmitted  this  bunoeBS. 
For  it  is  the  part  of  eommisaioners,  u  well  to  re- 
port the  business,  as  to  maoage  the  business ;  and 
then  his  Majesty  might  have  been  sure  to  have  had 
all  things  well  weighed,  and  truly  informed :  and 
therefore  it  shonld  have  been  for  from  M.  L.  to 
have  presumed  to  hare  put  forth  his  hand  to  so 
high  and  tender  a  business,  which  was  not  to  be 
touched  but  by  employed  hands.  Thirdly,  I  note 
to  your  lordships,  that  this  infusion  of  a  slander  into 
a  king's  ear,  is  of  all  forms  of  libels  and  slanders 
the  worst.  It  is  true,  that  kings  may  keep  secret 
their  informations,  and  then  no  man  ought  to  inquire 
after  them,  while  they  are  shrined  in  their  breast. 
But  where  a  king  is  pleased  that  a  man  shall  answer 
for  his  false  information ;  there,  I  say,  the  false 
information  to  a  king  exceeds  in  offence  the  false 
information  of  any  other  kind;  being  a  kind,  since 
we  are  in  matter  of  poison,  of  impoisonment  of  a 
king's  ear.    And  thus  much  for  the  offence  of  M.  L. 

For  the  offence  of  S.  W.  and  H.  I.  which  I  said 
was  in  consort,  it  was  shortly  this.  At  the  time  and 
place  of  the  execution  of  Weston,  to  supplant  his 
christian  resolution,  and  to  scandalize  the  justice 
already  past,  and  perhaps  to  cut  off  the  thread  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  these  gentlemen,  with  others, 
came  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  a  ruffling  and 
facing  manner  put  themselves  forward  to  re-examine 
Weston  upon  questions ;  and  what  questions  P  Di- 
rectly cross  to  that  that  had  been  tried  and  judged. 
For  what  was  the  point  tried  P  That  Weston  had 
poisoned  Overbury.  What  was  S.  W.'s  question  P 
Whether  Weston  did  poison  Overbury  or  no  P  A 
cmtradictory  directly :  Weston  answered  only,  that 
he  did  him  wrong;  and  turning  to  the  sheriff,  said. 
You  promised  me  I  should  not  be  troubled  at  this 
time.  Nevertheless,  he  pressed  him  to  answer ; 
•aying  he  desired  to  know  it,  that  he  might  pray 
with  him.  I  know  not  that  S.  W.  is  an  ecclenastie, 
that  he  should  cut  any  man  from  the  commanion  of 
prayer.  And  yet  for  all  this  vexing  of  the  spirit  of 
a  poor  man,  now  in  the  gates  of  death,  Weston 
nevertheless  stood  constant,  and  said,  I  die  not  un- 
worthily ;  my  lord  chief  justice  hath  my  mind  under 
my  hand,  and  he  is  an  hononrable  and  just  judge. 
This  is  S.  W.  his  offence. 

For  H.  I.  he  was  not  so  much  a  questionest ; 
but  wrought  upon  the  other's  questions,  and,  like  a 
kind  of  confessor,  wished  him  to  discharge  his  con- 
•eience,  and  to  satisfy  the  world.   What  world  t  I 
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marvel  I  it  was  sure  the  world  at  Tybom.  For  the 
world  at  Guildhall,  and  the  world  at  London,  was 
satisfied  before ;  lest*  the  bells  that  mng.  But  nen 
have  got  a  feshion  now-a-days,  that  two  or  three 
busy-bodies  will  take  upon  (hem  the  name  of  the 
world,  uid  broach  their  own  conceits,  aa  if  it  were  a 
general  opinion.  Well,  what  moreP  When  ihey 
could  not  work  upim  Weston,  then  I.  H,  in  an  in- 
dignation turned  about  his  horse,  when  the  other 
was  turning  over  the  ladder,  and  said,  he  was  sorry 
for  such  a  conclusion ;  that  was,  to  have  the  state 
honoured  or  justified;  but  others  took  and  reported 
his  words  in  another  d^ree:  bat  that  I  leave,  see- 
ing it  is  not  confessed. 

H.  I.  his  offence  had  another  appendix,  before 
this  in  time ;  which  was,  that  at  the  day  of  the  ver- 
dict given  up  by  the  jury,  he  also  would  needs  give 
his  verdict,  saying  openly,  that  if  he  were  of  the 
jury,  he  would  doubt  what  to  do.  Marry,  he  ssith, 
he  cannot  tell  well  whether  he  spake  this  before  the 
jury  had  given  np  the  verdiet,  or  after  i  wherein 
there  is  little  gained.  For  whether  H.  J.  were  a 
pre-juror  or  a  post.juror,  the  one  was  to  prejudge 
the  jury,  the  other  as  to  taint  them. 

Of  the  offence  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  general, 
your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is 
an  offence  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  is  con- 
ceived. I  know  well  that  as  we  have  no  Spanish 
inquisitions,  nor  justice  in  a  comer  ;  so  we  have  no 
gagging  of  men's  mouths  at  their  death;  but  that 
they  may  speak  freely  at  the  last  hour:  but  then  it 
must  come  from  the  (ne  motion  of  the  party,  not 
by  temptation  of  questions.  The  questiras  that  are 
to  be  asked  ought  to  tend  to  farther  revealing  of 
their  own  or  others'  guiltiness;  but  to  use  a  question 
in  the  nsture  of  a  false  interrogatory,  to  falsify  dial 
which  is  res  Judieata^  is  intolerable.  For  that  were 
to  erect  a  court  or  commission  of  review  at  Tyburn, 
against  the  king's  bench  at  Westminster.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  a  thing  vain  and  idle :  for  if  they  answer 
accovding  to  the  judgment  past,  it  adds  no  credit; 
or  if  it  be  contrary,  it  derogateth  nothing :  but  jH 
it  sobjecteth  the  majesty  of  justice  to  popular  and 
vulgar  talk  and  opinion. 

My  lords,  these  are  great  and  dangerous  offences; 
for  if  we  do  not  maintain  justice,  justice  will  not 
maintain  us. 

But  now  your  lordships  shsll  hear  the  examina- 
tions themselves,  upon  which  1  shall  have  oecasioB 
to  note  some  particular  things,  &c. 
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THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  HAJBSrVS  ATTORNEY-GGNERAL, 

FRANCES  COUNTESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEKN  SPOKEN  BY  HIM  AT  HER  ARRAIONHBNT.  OH  PRIDAY,  MAY  S4,  181^  IN 
CASE  SHE  HAD  n.EADED  NOT  GUILTY.* 

It  mat  FLKASK  TODI  grace,  MT  lord  HIOB  steward  or  BNOLAND,t  AND  TOD,  HT  LORDS,  THE  PESRS; 


You  have  henrd  the  indictment  against  this  Indy 
well  opened;  and  lilcewise  the  point  in  law,  (hat 
might  make  some  doubt,  declared  and  solved ;  where- 
in cvrtiiinly  the  policy  of  the  law  of  England  is  much 
to  be  esteemed,  which  reqnireth  and  respectelh  form 
in  the  indictment,  and  substance  in  the  proof. 

This  scruple  it  may  be  hath  moved  this  lady  to 
plead  not  guilty,  though  for  the  proof  t  shall  not 
need  much  more  than  her  own  confession,  which 
she  hath  formerly  made,  free  and  voluntary,  and 
therein  given  glory  to  God  and  justice.  And  cer- 
tainly cunfpssion,  as  it  is  the  strongest  foundation 
of  justice,  so  it  is  a  kind  uf  comer-stone^  wherenpon 
justice  and  mercy  may  meet. 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  read  in  the  end  for  the 
ground  of  your  verdict  and  sentence,  will  be  very 
short;  and  ns  much  as  may  serve  to  satisfy  your 
honours  and  consciences  for  the  conviction  of  this 
lady,  without  wasting  of  time  in  a  case  clear  and 
confessed ;  or  ripping  up  guiltiness  against  one,  that 
hath  prostrated  herself  by  confession ;  or  prevent- 
ing or  deflowering  too  much  of  the  evidence.  And 
therefore  the  occasion  itself  doth  admonish  me  to 
spend  this  day  rather  in  declaration  than  in  evi- 
dence, giving  God  and  the  king  the  honour,  and 
your  lordships  and  ihe  hearers  the  contentment,  to 
set  before  you  the  proceeding  of  this  excellent  work 
of  the  king's  justice,  from  the  beginning  to  tiie  end ; 
and  so  to  conclude  with  the  reading  the  confession 
and  proofs. 

My  lords,  this  is  now  the  second  time  %  vithin 
the  space  of  thirteen  years  reign  of  our  happy  sove- 
reign, that  this  high  tribunal-seat  of  justice  ordained 
for  the  trial  by  peers,  hath  been  opened  and  erected ; 
and  that,  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and  exercised 
bjr  fme  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a  great  honour 
to  yon.  my  lord  steward. 

In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  hath  reigned  in  his 
white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  drop  of  blood  of 
any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom.  Nay,  such  have 
been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as  even  those  noble- 

♦  She  pleaded  ((uilty,  on  which  occaAinn  the  attomey-gene- 
tal  M>uke  B  charge  someivhat  different  from  lbi«. 
t  Tbomu  Egerton,  viicouat  KUesmere,  lord  high  chancellor. 


men's,  bloods,  against  whom  the  proceeding  was  at 
Winchester,  Cobham  and  Grey,  were  attainted  and 
corrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  taken  away ;  but  that 
they  remained  rather  spectacles  of  justice  in  their 
continual  imprisonment,  than  monuments  of  justice 
in  the  memory  of  their  snffering. 

It  is  true,  that  the  objects  of  his  justice  then  and 
now  were  very  differing.  For  then,  it  was  the  re- 
venge of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and 
crown,  and  upon  persons  that  were  malcontents,  and 
contraries  to  the  state  and  government.  But  now, 
it  is  the  revenge  of  the  blood  and  death  of  a  par- 
ticular subject,  and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner.  It  is  upon 
persons  that  were  highly  in  his  favour ;  whereby 
his  Majesty,  to  his  great  honour  hath  showed  to  the 
world,  as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun-beam,  that  he 
is  truly  Ihe  lientenant  of  Him,  with  whom  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons ;  that  his  affections  royal  are 
above  his  afiections  private :  that  his  favours  and 
nearness  about  him  are  not  like  popish  sanctuaries 
to  privilege  male^tors:  and  that  his  being  the 
best  master  of  the  world  doth  not  let  him  from  being 
the  best  king  of  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other 
side,  may  say  to  themselves,  "  I  will  lie  down  in 
peace ;  for  God  and  the  king  and  the  law  protect 
me  against  great  and  small."  It  may  be  a  discipline 
also  to  great  men,  especially  such  as  are  swoln  in 
fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  king  is  as 
well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  valleys,  if 
such  be  their  desert. 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case ;  the  great  frame 
of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action,  hath  a 
vault,  and  it  hath  a  stage:  a  vault,  wherein  these 
works  of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a  stage  with 
steps,  by  which  they  were  brought  to  light  And 
therefore  I  will  bring  this  work  of  justice  to  Ihe 
period  of  this  day ;  and  then  go  on  with  this  day's 
woilt. 

Sir  Thomas  Orerbnry  was  murdered  by  poison  in 
the  15th  of  September,  1613,  11  Reg.  This  fonl 
and  cruel  murder  did,  for  a  time,  cry  secretly  in  the 

X  The  first  lime  was  on  the  trials  of  the  lords  Cuhham  and 
Grey,  ID  Moveoiber,  IGCS. 
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ears  of  God:  but  God  gnvf  no  nnswer  to  it,  other- 
wise ihnn  by  that  voice,  which  dometimes  he  useth, 
which  is  vox  popnli,  the  speech  of  the  people.  For 
t))«re  went  then  a  miirmurt  that  Overliury  was  poi- 
soned :  and  yet  this  same  suljiniss  and  soft  voice  of 
God,  the  speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  with- 
out a  coiinter-tenor,  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who 
is  the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander: 
for  it  was  given  out,  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a 
foul  disease,  and  his  body,  which  diey  had  made  a 
corpus  Judaieum  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  Imd  no 
whole  part,  must  be  said  to  Ijc  leprosied  witii  vice, 
and  so  his  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body.  For 
as  to  digsoIutenesN,  I  never  lieard  the  gi'nlli'inan 
noted  with  it:  liis  faults  were  intiolency  and  tiirbu- 
lency,  and  the  like  of  that  kind ;  the  other  part  of 
the  soul,  not  the  voluptuous. 

Meantime  there  was  some  ind'iKtry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those  that 
were  the  revengers  of  blood;  the  father  and  (he 
brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things 
stood  by  the  space  almost  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  God  so  blinded  the  two  great  procnrers,  and 
dazzled  tbem  with  their  own  greatness,  and  did  bind 
and  nail  fast  the  actors  and  instruments  with  secu- 
rity upon  their  protection,  as  neither  the  one  looked 
about  them,  nor  the  other  stirred  or  fled,  nor  were 
conveyed  away  ;  but  remained  here  still,  as  under  a 
privy  arrestof  God's  judgments;  insomuch  as  Frank- 
lin, lliHt  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
with  good  store  of  money,  was  by  God's  providence 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted  and 
stayed. 

But  abont  the  beginning  of  the  progress  last  sum- 
mer, God's  judgments  began  to  come  out  of  their 
depths:  and  as  the  revealing  of  murders  is  com- 
monly such,  as  a  man  may  say,  a  Domino  hoc  factum 
e»t ;  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes :  so  in  this  particular  it  is  most  admirable ;  for 
it  came  forth  by  a  compliment  and  matter  of  courtesy. 

My  lord  of  Shrewsbury,*  that  is  now  with  Gnd, 
recommended  to  a  coimsellor  of  stale,  of  especial 
trust  by  his  place,  the  late  lieutenant  Helwisse.f 
only  for  acquaintance  as  an  honest  worthy  gen- 
tleman;  and  desired  him  to  know  him,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  him.  That  counsellor  answered 
him  civilly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour;  and  that 
he  should  embrace  it  willingly :  but  he  must  let  his 
lordship  know,  that  there  did  lie  a  heavy  imputation 
upon  that  gentleman,  Heln  isse:  for  that  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was  thought  to  have  come  to 
a  violent  and  untimely  death.  When  this  speech 
was  reported  liack  by  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  to 
Hclwisse,  perculit  iUico  animum,  he  was  stricken 
with  it ;  and  being  a  politic  man,  and  of  likelihood 
doubting  that  the  matter  would  break  forth  at  one 
time  or  other,  and  titat  others  might  have  the  start 

*  Gilbert  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  kniicht  of  the  Garter,  who 

died  May  8,  1616. 

t  Sir  Gervuse  Helwisse,  a[jpointecl  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
upon  the  removal  of  Sir  William  Waade  ud  ihe  6th  of  May, 
Ibl.'i,  [Keliquiw  Wiiitoaiuiiu!,  |i,  412.  3(1  EdiL  1672.]  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  a  MS.  IcLier  (»  Sir  Dudley  CarleCou,  dated 
at  LriDilon.  May  13,  1613,  si»;ak:s  of  Sir  GerVase's  prtiinntion 
ID  these  temis.  "Onn  Sir  Gervasc  Helwitge,  uc  LinL-oln* 
abire,  suuiewhat  m  uukuowii  mau,  is  put  iuto  the  place  [of 


of  him,  and  thinking  to  make  his  own  case  by  his 
own  tale,  resolved  with  himself,  upon  this  occasion, 
to  discover  to  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  and  tliat  couu- 
sellor,  that  there  was  an  attempt,  whereto  he  was 
privy,  to  have  poisoned  Overbury  by  the  hands  of 
his  nnderJceeper  Westm;  but  that  he  checked 
and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded  it,  and  related  so  much 
to  him  indeed :  but  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  was 
but  an  attempt,  or  untimely  birth,  never  executed; 
and  as  if  his  own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that 
he  was  honest  in  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing 
and  impeaching  or  accusing  great  persons;  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  great  counsellor  of  state  wisely  consider- 
ing, that  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale  it  could  not  be 
simply  a  perniission  or  weakness  ;  for  that  Westoo 
was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  nol«ilhstand- 
ing  that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the 
beginning,  thought  it  matter  lit  to  be  brought  befwe 
his  Majesty,  by  whose  appointment  Helwisse  set 
down  the  like  declaration  in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  "  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem ;  et  gloria  regis  invea- 
tigare  rem;*'  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  hii 
own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  he  etatXM  jiutitimt 
keys  of  jnstice  i  and  may  serve  for  a  precedent  bodi 
for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  for  jndges 
to  follow  :  and  liis  Majesty  carried  the  balance  with 
a  constant  and  steady  hand,  evenly  and  without  pre- 
judice, whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the  one 
part,  or  a  practice  and  factious  device  of  the  other: 
which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  express 
according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire  your 
lordship  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  by 
his  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto  some 
counsellors  to  examine  farther,  who  gained  some  de- 
grees of  light  from  Weston,  but  yet  left  it  imperfect. 

After  it  u'hs  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  prac- 
tised in  legal  examinations,  who  tw^  a  great  deal  of 
indefatigable  pains  in  it,  without  intermissira,  hav- 
ing, as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three 
hundred  examinations  in  this  business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  I 
need  not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  my  lord 
chief  justice,  in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  the 
light,  fin<ling  that  the  matter  touched  upon  these 
great  persons,  very  discreetly  became  suitor  to  the 
king  to  have  greater  persons  than  his  own  rank 
joined  with  him.  Whereupon,  your  lordship,  my 
lord  high  steward  of  England,  to  whom  the  king 
commonly  resorteth  in  arduis,  and  my  Icvd  stewanl 
of  the  king's  house,  and  my  lord  Zouch,  werejoiiied 
with  him. 

Neither  a'anted  there  this  while  practiee  to  sup- 
press testimony,  to  deface  writings,  to  weaken  the 

Sir  W.  Waade's]  by  Ihe  &voar  of  the  Lord  Chanberiaia 

[earl  nf  Sotnerset]  and  hia  lady.  The  geattemui  i«  of  too 
mili  and  gentle  a  dispositioD  f"r  nuch  an  <ifGc«.  He  is  my 
old  friend  and  acquaintance  in  Frame,  and  lately  renewed  in 
town,  where  he  hath  lived  past  a  year^  nur  fitliuwMl  the  euan 
many  a  day."  Sir  Henry  Wutton.  id  a  letter  of  the  14lii  uf 
May,  161.1,  \ubisvprtt,p  13.]  nya  that  Sir  Gervaae  had  bsca 
befure  one  oT  the  penBionem. 
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king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  (he  like. 
Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice, 
which  was  the  arraignment  of  Weston,  he  had  his 
leason  to  stand  mute ;  which  had  nrrented  (he  wheel 
of  justice.  But  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  means  of 
some  discreet  divines,  and  the  potent  charm  of  jus- 
(ice,  together,  was  cast  out.  Neither  did  this 
poisonous  adder  stop  his  ear  to  those  charms,  but 
relented,  and  yielded  to  his  trial. 

Then  follow  the  proceedings  of  justice  against  the 
other  offenders,  Tamer,  Helwisse,  Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  bat  (he  orgnns  and  instrament* 
of  ihia  fact,  the  actors  and  not  (he  naihors,  justice 
eonld  not  have  been  crowned  without  this  last  act 
against  these  great  persons.  Else  Weston's  censure 
or  prediction  might  have  been  verified,  when  he 
said,  he  hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught, 
and  the  great  escape.  Wherein  the  king  being  in 
great  straits,  between  the  defacing  of  his  honour  and 
of  his  creature,  halh,  according  as  he  useth  to  do, 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to 
himself. 

The  time  also  of  this  justice  hath  had  its  true 
motions.  The  time  unril  this  lady's  deliverance 
was  due  unto  honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in 
respect  to  her  great  belly.  The  time  since  was  due 
to  another  kind  of  deliverance  too ;  which  was,  that 
some  causes  of  estate,  that  were  in  the  womb)  might 
likewiK  be  brought  forth,  not  for  matter  of  justice, 
but  for  reason  of  state.  Likewise  this  last  procras- 
tination of  days  had  the  like  weighty  grounds  and 
causes.  And  this  is  the  true  and  brief  represent- 
ation of  this  extreme  work  of  the  king's  justice. 

Now  for  the  evidence  against  this  lady,  1  am  sorry 
I  must  rip  it  up.  I  shall  first  show  you  the  pur- 
veyance or  provisions'of  the  poisons :  that  they  were 
seven  in  number  brought  to  this  lady,  and  by  her 
billeted  and  -laid  up  till  they  might  be  used :  and 
this  done  with  an  oath  or  vow  of  secrecy,  which  is 
like  the  Egyptian  darkness,  a  gross  and  palpable 
darkness,  that  may  be  felt. 


Secondly,  I  Hhall  show  yon  the  exhibiting  and 
sorting  of  this  same  number  or  volley  of  poisons : 
white  arsenic  was  fit  fur  salt,  because  it  is  of  hke 
body  and  colour.  The  poison  of  great  spiders,  and 
of  the  venomous  fly  canthandes,  was  flt  for  pig's 
sauce  or  partridge  sauce,  because  it  resembled  pep- 
per. As  for  mercury-water,  and  other  poisons,  they 
might  be  fit  for  tarts,  which  is  a  kind  of  hotch-pot, 
wherein  no  one  colour  is  so  proper  :  and  some  of 
these  were  delivered  by  the  hands  of  this  lady,  and 
some  by  her  direction. 

Tln't^ly,  r  shall  prove  and  observe  unto  you  the 
cautions  of  these  poisons ;  that  they  might  not  be 
loo  swift,  lest  the  world  should  startle  at  it  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  despatch;  but  they  must  abide 
long  in  (he  body,  and  work  by  degrees ;  and  for  this 
purpose  there  must  be  esaaya  of  ihem  upon  poor 
beasts,  &c. 

And  lastly,  I  shall  show  you  the  rewards  of  this 
impoisonment,  first  demanded  by  Weston,  and  denied, 
because  the  deed  was  not  done  *,  but  after  the  deed 
done  and  perpetrated,  that  Overbury  was  dead,  then 
performed  and  paid  to  the  value  of  180/. 

And  so  without  farther  aggravation  of  that,  which 
in  itself  bears  its  own  tragedy,  I  Will  conclude  with 
the  confessions  of  (his  lady  herself,  ii*hich  is  the 
strongest  support  of  justice ;  and  yet  is  the  footstool 
of  mercy.  For,  as  the'  Scripture  says,  "  Mercy  and 
Truth  have  kissed  each  other;*'  there  is  no  meeting 
or  greeting  of  mercy,  till  there  be  a  confession,  or 
trial  of  truth.    For  these  read, 

Franklin,  November  16, 

Franklin,  November  1 7, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  1, 

Rich.  Weston,  Oclober  2, 

Will.  Weston,  October  2, 

Rich.  Weston,  October  3, 

Helwisse,  October  2, 

The  Countess's  letter  without  dale. 

The  Countess's  confession,  January  8. 
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CHARGE*  BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

■r 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATT0RNEY-GE3JERAL, 

BEFORE  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  AND  THE  PEERS  ;t 

AQAIIlaT 

FRANCES.  COUNTESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

CONCERNING  THB  POISONINO  OP  SIR  THOMAS  OVEKBURT. 
It  mat  please  TOCR  OBACB,  MT  lord  HIOR  steward  of  ENGLAND,  AND  TOU  HT  LORDS  THE  PEEIIt 


I  AH  very  gl«(i  to  henr  this  unfortunare  lady  doth 
take  this  course,  to  confess  fully  and  freely,  and 
thereby  to  give  glory  to  God  and  to  justice.  It  is, 
Rs  1  may  term  it,  the  nobleness  of  an  offender  to 
confess  :  and  therefore  those  meaner  persons,  upon 
whom  justice  passed  before,  confessed  not ;  she  doth. 
I  know  yoiir  lordships  cannot  behold  her  without 
companion :  many  things  may  move  you,  her  youth, 
her  person,  her  sex,  her  noble  family ;  yea,  her  pro- 
vocations, if  I  should  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and 
furies  about  her;  but  chiefly  her  penilency  Rnd 
confession.  But  justice  ii  the  work  <^  this  dayi  the 
mercy-seat  was  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  the 
throne  i»  public.  But  since  this  lady  hath  by  her 
confession  prevented  my  evidence,  and  your  verdict, 
and  that  this  day's  laboar  is  eased ;  there  resteth,  in 
the  legal  proceeding,  but  for  me  to  pray  that  her 
confession  may  be  recorded,  and  judgment  thereupon. 

But  because  your  lordships  ttie  peers  are  met, 
and  that  this  day  and  to-morrow  are  the  days  that 
crown  all  the  former  justice  ;  and  that  in  these  great 
cases  it  hath  been  ever  the  manner  to  respect  honour 
and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  parts  and 
forms  of  justice  ;  the  occasion  itself  admonisheth  roe 
to  give  your  lordships  and  the  hearers  this  content- 
ment, as  to  make  declaration  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  excellent  work  of  Ihe  king's  justice,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

It  may  please  your  Grace,  my  lord  high  steward 
of  Engbind:  this  is  now  the  second  time,  within 
the  space  of  thirteen  years'  reign  of  oar  happy  sove- 
reign, that  this  high  tribunal-seat,  ordained  for  the 
trial  of  peers,  hath  been  opened  and  erected,  and 
that  with  a  rare  event,  supplied  and  exercised  by 
CRie  and  the  same  person,  which  is  a  great  honour 
unto  you,  my  lord  steward. 

•  Given  May  24.  1616. 

t  The  lord  cbuicellor  Egsrtoa,  lord  Ellciaiere,  and  earl 
Bridgwater. 


In  all  this  mean  time  the  king  liarh  reigned  in 
his  white  robe,  not  sprinkled  with  any  one  drop  of 
the  blood  of  any  of  his  nobles  of  this  kingdom. 
Nay,  such  have  been  the  depths  of  his  mercy,  as 
even  those  noblemen's  bloods,  against  whom  the 
proceeding  was  at  Winchester,  Cobham  and  Grey, 
were  attainted  and  corrupted,  but  not  spilt  or  taken 
away ;  but  that  they  remained  rather  spectacles  of 
justice  in  their  continual  imprisonment,  than  mooa- 
ments  of  justice  in  Ihe  memory  of  their  sufiering. 

It  is  true  that  the  ol^ects  of  his  justice  then  and 
now  were  very  differing :  for  then  it  was  the  revenge 
of  an  offence  against  his  own  person  and  crown,  and 
upon  persons  that  were  malcontents,  and  contraries 
to  the  state  and  government ;  but  now  it  is  the  re- 
venge of  the  blood  and  death  of  a  particular  sub- 
ject, and  the  cry  of  a  prisoner;  it  is  upon  persons 
that  were  highly  in  his  favour;  whereby  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  his  great  honour,  hath  showed  to  the  world, 
as  if  it  were  written  in  a  sun-beam,  that  he  is  truly 
the  lieutenant  of  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons  ;  that  his  affections  royal  are  above 
his  affections  private ;  that  his  favours  and  nearness 
about  him  are  not  like  popish  sanctuaries,  to  privi- 
lege malefactors;  and  that  his  being  the  best  mas- 
ter in  the  world  doth  not  let  him  from  being  the 
best  king  in  the  world.  His  people,  on  the  other 
aide,  may  say  to  themselves,  I  will  lie  down  in 
peace,  for  God,  the  king,  and  the  law,  protect  me 
against  great  and  small.  It  may  be  ■  discipline 
also  to  great  men,  especially  such  as  are  avoln  in 
their  fortunes  from  small  beginnings,  that  the  king 
is  as  well  able  to  level  mountains,  as  to  fill  vall^^ 
if  such  be  their  desert 

But  to  come  to  the  present  case :  The  great  frame 
of  justice,  my  lords,  in  this  present  action,  hath  a 
vault,  and  hath  a  stage  ;  a  vault,  wherein  these  works 
of  darkness  were  contrived ;  and  a  stage,  with  steps^ 
by  which  it  was  brought  to  light. 
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For  the  former  of  these,  T  will  not  lead  your  lord- ' 
•hips  into  it,  becnuee  I  will  engrieve  nothing  against 
a  penitent;  neither  will  I  open  any  thing  against 
him  that  is  absfht.  The  one  I  will  give  to  the  laws 
of  humanity,  and  the  other  to  the  laws  of  jnstice; 
for  I  shall  nlwnys  serve  my  master  with  a  good  and 
sincere  conscience, and  1  know  thnt  he  accepteth  best. 
Therefore  I  wilt  reserve  that  till  to-morrow,  and 
hold  myself  to  that  which  I  called  the  stage  or 
theatre,  wherennto  indeed  it  may  be  fitly  compared : 
for  that  things  were  first  contained  within  the  invi- 
sible jndgments  of  God,  as  within  a  curtain,  and 
after  came  forth,  and  were  acted  most  worthily  by 
the  king,  and  right  well  by  his  ministers. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  murdered  by  poison, 
September  15,  1613.  This  foul  and  crnel  murder 
did  for  a  time  cry  secretly  in  the  ears  of  God ;  but 
God  gave  no  answer  to  it,  otherwise  than  by  that 
voice,  which  sometimes  he  useth,  which  is  vox 
popnli,  the  speech  of  the  people :  for  there  went 
then  a  murmur  that  Overbury  was  poisoned ;  and 
yet  the  same  submiss  and  low  voice  of  God,  the 
speech  of  the  vulgar  people,  was  not  without  a 
counter-tenor  or  counter-blast  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  common  author  both  of  murder  and  slander  j  for 
it  was  given  out  that  Overbury  was  dead  of  a  foul 
disease  ;  and  his  body,  which  they  had  made  corpus 
Judaieum  with  their  poisons,  so  as  it  had  no  whole 
part,  must  be  said  to  be  leprosied  with  vice,  and  so 
bis  name  poisoned  as  well  as  his  body.  For  as  to 
dissolHteness,  I  have  not  heard  the  gentleman  noted 
with  it  ]  hiK  faults  were  of  insolency,  turbolenc}',  and 
the  like  of  that  kind. 

Ueantime  there  was  some  industry  used,  of 
which  I  will  not  now  speak,  to  lull  asleep  those  that 
were  the  revengers  of  the  blood,  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  murdered.  And  in  these  terms  things 
stood  l)y  the  space  of  two  years,  during  which  time 
God  did  so  blind  the  two  grent  procurers,  and  dazzle 
them  with  their  greatness,  and  blind  and  nail  fast 
the  Bctora  and  instruments  with  security  upon  (heir 
protection,  as  neither  the  one  looked  about  them, 
nor  the  other  stirred  or  fled,  or  were  conveyed 
away,  but  remained  here  still,  as  under  a  privy 
arrest  of  God's  jndgments;  insomuch  as  Franklin, 
that  should  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Palsgrave 
with  good  store  of  money,  was,  by  God's  providence 
and  the  accident  of  a  marriage  of  his,  diverted  and 
stayed. 

But  about  the  beginning  of  the  progress  the  last 
summer,  God's  judgments  began  to  come  out  of 
their  depths.  And  as  the  revealing  of  murder  is 
commonly  such  as  a  man  said,  "  a  Domino  hoc  fac- 
tum est ;  it  is  God's  work,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes:"  so  in  this  particular  it  was  most  admir- 
able ;  for  it  came  forth  first  by  a  compliment,  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  My  lord  of  Shrewsburj-,  that 
is  now  with  God,  recommended  to  a  connsellor  of 
state,  of  special  trust  by  his  place,  the  late  lieutenant 
Helwisse,*  only  for  acquaintance,  as  an  honest  and 
worthy  genlleman,  and  desired  him  to  know  him, 
and  to  Ijc  acquainted,  with  him.    That  connsellor 

«  Colled  in  Sir  H.  Wotton'i  R«li«- P-  413.  Blvit.  In  Sir 
A.  Welden't  Court  of  R.  James,  p.  107.  Etwaiet,  In  Aulic. 


answered  him  civilly,  that  my  lord  did  him  a  favour, 
and  that  he  should  embrace  it  willingly ;  but  he 
must  let  his  lordship  know,  that  there  did  lie  a 
heavy  imputation  upon  that  gentleman,  Helwisse  ; 
for  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his  prisoner,  was 
thought  to  have  come  to  a  violent  and  an  untimely 
death.  "When  this  speech  was  reported  back  by  my 
lord  of  Shrewsbury  to  Helwisse,  "percussit  iUico 
animum,"  he  was  atrucken  with  it :  and  being  a 
politic  jnan,  and  of  likelihood  doubting  that  the  mat- 
ter would  break  forth  at  one  time  or  other,  and  that 
others  might  have  the  start  of  him,  and  thinking  to 
make  his  own  case  by  his  own  tale,  resolved  with 
himself  upon  this  occasion  to  discover  onto  my  Inid 
of  Shrewsboiy,  and  that  counsellor,  that  there  was 
an  attempt,  wherennto  he  was  privy,  to  have  pcrisoned 
Overbury  by  the  hands  of  his  under-kecper  Weston ; 
but  that  he  checked  it,  and  put  it  by,  and  dissuaded 
it.  But  then  he  left  it  thus,  that  it  was  but  as  an 
attempt,  or  an  untimely  birth,  never  executed ;  and 
as  if  his  own  fault  had  been  no  more,  but  that  he 
was  honest  and  forbidding,  but  fearful  of  revealing 
and  impeaching,  or  accusing  great  persons  :  and  so 
with  this  fine  point  thought  to  save  himself. 

But  that  counsellor  of  estate,  wisely  considering 
that  by  the  lieutenant's  own  tale  it  could  not  be 
simply  a  permission  or  weakness  ;  for  that  Weston 
was  never  displaced  by  the  lieutenant,  notwithstand- 
ing that  attempt ;  and  coupling  the  sequel  by  the  be- 
ginning, thought  it  matter  fit  to  be  brought  before 
his  Majesty,  by  whose  appmntment  Helwisse  set 
down  the  like  declaration  in  writing. 

Upon  this  ground  the  king  playeth  Solomon's 
part,  "  Gloria  Dei  celare  rem,  et  gloria  reg^s  inves- 
tigare  rem,"  and  sets  down  certain  papers  of  his 
own  hand,  which  I  might  term  to  be  etaves  justilite, 
keys  of  justice ;  and  may  serve  both  for  a  precedent 
for  princes  to  imitate,  and  for  a  direction  for  judges 
to  follow.  And  his  Majesty  carried  the  balance 
with  a  constant  and  steady  hand,  evenly  and  without 
prejudice,  whether  it  were  a  true  accusation  of  the 
one  part,  or  a  practice  and  factious  scandal  of  the 
other  :  which  writing,  because  I  am  not  able  to  ex- 
press according  to  the  worth  thereof,  I  will  desire 
your  lordships  anon  to  hear  read. 

This  excellent  foundation  of  justice  being  laid  by 
his  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  was  referred  unto  some 
connseUors  to  examine  farther ;  who  gained  some 
degrees  of  light  from  Weston,  bat  yet  left  it 
imperfect 

After  it  was  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  as  a  person  best  pracHsed 
in  legal  examinations ;  who  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
defatigable pains  in  it  without  intermission,  having, 
as  I  have  heard  him  say,  taken  at  least  three  hun- 
dred examinations  in  this  business. 

But  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  I  need 
not  speak  of  them.  It  is  true  that  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, in  the  dawning  and  opening  of  tlie  light,  finding 
the  matter  touched  upon  these  great  persons,  very' 
discreetly  became  suitor  to  the  king,  to  have  greater 
persons  than  his  own  rank  joined  with  him ;  where- 

Coquin.  p.  141.  Sitowaies.  In  Sir  W.  Doftdale's  Baron,  of 
Kngland,  torn,  ii  p.  4'2&.  Blwajfu.    In  Baker,  p.  431  Yelvu. 
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upon  your  lordships,  my  lord  high  steward  of  Eng- 
land, my  lord  steward  of  the  king's  house,  and  my 
lord  Znuch,  were  joined  with  him. 

Neither  wanted  there,  this  while,  practice  to  sup- 
press testimony,  to  defiice  wriiiogs,  to  weaken  the 
king's  resolution,  to  slander  the  justice,  and  the  tike. 
Nay,  when  it  came  to  the  first  solemn  act  of  justice, 
which  was  the  arraignment  of  Westoo,  he  had  his 
lesion  to  stand  mole ;  which  had  arrested  the  whole 
wheel  of  justice.  But  this  dumb  devil,  by  the  menns 
of  some  discreet  divines,  and  the  potent  chnrm  of 
justice,  together,  was  cast  out.  Neither  did  this 
poisonous  adder  slop  his  ear  to  these  charms,  but 
relented,  and  yielded  to  his  trial. 

Then  followed  the  other  proceedings  of  justice 
against  the  other  offenders,  Turner,  Relwissc, 
Franklin. 

But  all  these  being  but  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  this  fact,  the  actors,  and  not  the  authors,  justice 
could  not  have  been  crowned  without  this  last  act 
against  these  great  persons  t  else  Weston's  censure 
or  prediction  might  have  been  verified,  when  he  said, 
be  hoped  the  small  flies  should  not  be  caught,  and 
the  greater  escape.  Wherein  the  king,  being  in 
great  straits  between  the  defocing  of  his  honour, 


and  of  his  creature,  hath,  according  as  he  Died  to  do^ 
chosen  the  better  part,  reserving  always  mercy  to 
himself. 

The  time  also  of  justice  hath  hnd  its  tnie  motions. 
The  time  until  this  lady's  deliverance  was  due  unto 
honour,  Christianity,  and  humanity,  in  respect  of  her 
great  belly.  The  time  since  was  due  to  another 
kind  of  deliverance  too;  which  was,  that  sonw 
causes  of  estate  which  were  in  the  womb  might 
likewise  be  brought  forth,  not  for  matter  of  justice, 
but  for  reason  of  state.  Likewise  this  last  pro- 
crastination of  days  had  the  like  weighty  grounds 
and  causes. 

But,  my  lords,  where  I  speak  of  a  stage,  I  doubt 
I  hold  you  upon  the  stage  too  long.  But  befwe  I 
pray  judgment,  1  pray  your  lordships  to  hear  the 
king's  papers  read,  that  you  may  see  how  well  the 
king  was  inspired,  and  how  nobly  he  carried  it,  Ihat 
innocency  might  not  have  so  mucli  as  aspersion. 

Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset,  hath  1>een  indicted 
and  arraigned,  as  accessary  Wfore  the  fact,  for  the 
murder  and  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry, 
and  hath  pleaded  guilty,  and  confesselh  the  indict- 
ment: I  pray  judgment  against  the  prismier. 


THE  CHARGE 
OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

HIS  HAJESTVS  ATTORN EY-OENERAL, 
BY  WAY  OF  EVIDENCE, 

BBFOBB  THE  LORD  mOH  STEWABD,  AND  THE  PBRSB, 

AGAINST  ROBERT.  EARL  OF  SOMERSET, 

CONCF.RNING  THE  POISONING  OF  OVERBURY. 

It  may  PLBASB  tour  ORACB,  MT  lord  HIOH  steward  Of  ENGLAND,  AND  TOff,  MT  LORDS  THR  PEIRS: 


You  have  here  before  you  Robert  earl  of  Somer- 
set, to  be  tried  for  his  life,  concerning  the  procuring 
and  consenting  to  the  impoisonment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbnry,  then  the  king's  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact, 

I  know  your  lordships  cannot  behold  this  noble- 
man, bat  you  must  remember  his  great  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  great  place  that  he  hath  had  and 
borne,  and  must  be  sensible  that  he  is  yet  of  your 
number  and  body,  n  peer  as  you  are ;  so  that  yon 
cannot  col  him  off  from  your  body  bat  with  grief; 
and  therefore  that  you  will  expect  from  us,  that  give 
in  the  king's  evidence,  soimd  and  sufficient  matter 
of  proof  to  satisfy  your  honours  and  consciences. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  evidence,  the  king  our 
master,  who  among  his  other  virtues  escelleth  in 


that  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  is  justice, 
hath  given  tis  in  commandment  that  we  should  not 
expatiate,  nor  make  invectives,  but  materially  pur- 
sue the  evidence,  as  it  conduceth  to  the  point  in 
qnestion ;  a  matter,  that  tliough  we  are  glad  of  so 
good  R  warrant,  yet  we  should  have  done  of  our- 
selves: for  far  be  it  from  us,  by  any  strains  of  wit 
or  art,  to  seek  to  play  prizes,  or  to  blaaon  our  names 
in  blood,  or  to  carry  the  day  otherwise  than  open 
just  grounds.  We  shall  carry  the  lanthom  of  jus- 
tice, which  is  the  evidence,  before  your  eyes  nprigfat, 
and  to  be  able  to  save  it  from  being  put  out  with 
any  winds  of  evasion  or  vain  defences,  that  is  our 
part;  and  within  Ihat  we  shall  contnin  ourseIv«c,not 
doubting  at  all,  but  that  the  evidence  itself  will  carry 
•tich  force  as  it  shall  need  no  vantage  or  aggraraiioiL 
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My  lords^  the  coarse  which  I  will  hold  in  deliver- 
ing that  which  I  shall  say,  for  I  love  order,  shall  be 
this : 

First,  I  will  speak  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
greatness  of  tl^e  offimee  which  is  now  to  be  tried ; 
not  to  weigh  down  my  lord  with  the  greatness  of  it, 
bat  contmriwise  to  show  that  a  great  offence  deserv- 
etb  a  great  proof,  and  that  the  king,  howerer  he 
might  esteem  this  gentleman  heretofore,  as  the  sig- 
net upon  his  finger,  to  use  the  Seriptmre  [dinue,  yet 
in  snch  case  as  this  he  was  to  put  him  off. 

Secondly,  I  will  use  some  few  words  touching  the 
Batnre  of  the  proofs,  which  in  sach  a  case  are  com- 
petent. 

Thirdly,  I  will  state  the  proofs. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  will  produce  the  proofs, 
either  out  of  examinations  and  matters  of  writing,  or 
witnesses,  viva  voce. 

For  the  offence  itself,  it  is  of  crimes,  next  unto 
high  treason,  the  greatest;  it  is  the  foulest  of  felo- 
nies. And  take  this  offence  with  the  circumstances, 
it  hath  three  degrees  or  stages:  that  it  is  murder; 
that  it  is  murder  by  impmsonment ;  that  it  is  mar- 
der  committed  upon  the  king's  prisoner  in  the  Tower  t 
I  might  aay,  tlwt  it  is  murder  under  the  colour  of 
ffiendshipt  bnt  this  is  a  eironmitaiwe  moral;  I 
leave  that  to  the  evidence  itself. 

For  murder,  my  lords,  the  first  record  of  justice 
that  was  in  the  world  was  a  judgment  upon  a  mur- 
derer in  the  person  of  Adam's  first-bom,  Cain ;  and 
thoBgh  it  was  not  punished  by  death,  but  with 
banishment  and  mark  of  ignominy,  in  respect  of  the 
primogeniture,  or  population  of  the  world,  or  other 
points  of  God's  secret  decree,  yet  it  was  judged,  and 
was,  as  it  is  said,  the  first  record  of  justice.  So  it 
appeareth  likewise  in  Scripture,  that  the  murder  of 
Abner  by  Joab,  though  it  were  by  David  respited  in 
KSpect  of  great  services  past,  or  reason  of  state,  yet 
it  was  not  forgotten.  But  of  this  I  will  say  no 
mofe.  It  was  ever  admitted,  and  ranked  in  God's 
fkwn  tables,  diat  murder  is  of  oAnces  between  man 
and  man,  next  unto  treason  and  disobedience  onto 
antfawity,  which  snne  divine*  have  referred  to  the 
first  table,  becanse  of  lieutenancy  of  God  in 
princes. 

For  impoisonment,  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  heard 
of  in  this  kingdom  :  it  is  not  "  nostri  generis  neo 
Banguinis :"  it  is  an  Italian  crime,  fit  for  the  court 
of  Rome,  where  that  person  which  intoxicateth  the 
kings  of  the  earth  with  his  cup  of  poison,  is  many 
times  really  and  materially  intoxicated  and  impoison- 
ed  himself. 

But  it  hath  three  circumstances,  which  make  it 
grievous  beyond  other  mui^ers;  whereof  the  first 
is,  that  it  takes  away  a  man  in.  full  peace,  in  God's 
and  the  king's  peace ;  he  thinketh  no  harm,  but  is 
eomfivting  of  nature  with  refection  and  food ;  so 
ihvtt  as  the  Scripture  saith,  <*  his  table  is  made  a 
raaTe.** 

The  second  is,  that  it  is  easily  committed,  and 
easily  concealed ;  and  on  the  other  side,  hardly 
prevented,  and  hardly  discovered :  for  murder  by 
violence,  princes  have  guards,  and  private  men  have 
houses,  attendants,  and  arms  :  neither  can  such  mur- 
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der  be  committed  but  cnm  $autu,  and  witK  some 
overt  and  apparent  act  that  may  discover  and  trace 
the  offender.  But  as  for  poison,  the  cup  itself  of 
princes  will  scarce  serve,  in  regard  of  many  poisons 
that  neither  discolour  nor  distaste. 

And  the  last  is,  becanse  itconeerneth  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  maliced  man,  but  of  any  otheri 
"  Quis  modo  tutus  erit  ?"  for  many  times  the  poistm 
is  prepared  for  one,  and  is  taken  by  another :  so 
that  men  die  other  men's  deaths;  "  concidit  infelix 
alieno  vulnere :"  and  it  is,  as  the  Psalm  calleth  it, 
"  sagitta  nocte  volens  ;  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
night;"  it  hath  no  aim  or  certainty. 

Now  for  the  third  degree  of  this  particular  of- 
fence, which  is,  that  it  was  committed  upon  the 
king's  prisoner,  who  was  out  of  his  own  defence, 
and  merely  in  the  king's  protection,  and  for  whom 
the  king  and  state  was  a  kind  of  respondent ;  it  is  a 
thing  that  aggravates  the  fault  much.  For  certainly, 
my  lord  of  Somerset,  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  is  the  first  man  that  was  murdered 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  since  the  murder  of  the 
two  young  princes.  Thus  much  of  the  offence,  now 
to  the  proof. 

For  the  nature  of  the  {uttof^  your  lordships  must 
consider,  that  impoisonment  of  aU  offences  is  the 
most  secret ;  so  secret,  as  that  if  in  all  eases  of  im- 
poisonment you  should  require  testimony,  yon  were 
as  good  proclaim  impunity. 

Who  could  have  impeached  Livia,  by  testimony* 
of  the  impoisoning  figs  upon  the  tree,  which  her 
husband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his  own  hands  ? 

Who  could  have  impeached  Parisatis  for  the  poi* 
soning  of  one  side  of  the  knife  that  she  carved  with, 
and  keeping  the  other  side  clean  ;  so  that  herself 
did  eat  of  the  same  piece  of  meat  that  the  lady  did 
that  she  did  impoison  P  The  cases  are  infinite,  and 
need  not  to  be  spoken  o^  of  the  secrecy  of  impoison-^ 
meats;  but  wise  triers  roust  take  upon  (hem,  in 
these  secret  eases,  Solomon's  spirit,  that  where  there 
could  be  no  witnesses,  collected  the  act  by  the 
affection. 

Bnt  yet  we  are  not  to  come  to  one  case  :  for  that 
which  your  lordships  are  to  try  is  not  the  act  of  im- 
poisonment, for  that  is  done  to  your  hand ;  all  the 
world  by  law  is  concluded  to  say,  that  Overbuiy  was 
impoisoned  by  Weston. 

But  the  question  before  you  is  of  the  procurement 
only,  and  of  the  abetting,  as  the  law  termeth  it,  as 
accessary  before  the  fact:  which  abetting  is  no 
more  but  to  do  or  use  any  act  or  means,  which  may 
aid  or  conduce  unto  the  impoisonment. 

So  that  it  is  not  the  buying  or  making  of  the 
poison,  or  the  preparing,  or  eonfecting,  or  commix- 
ing of  it,  or  the  giving  or  sending  or  laying  the 
poison,  that  are  the  only  acts  that  do  amount  unto 
abetment  But  if  there  be  any  other  act  or  means 
done  or  used  to  give  the  opportunity  of  impoisonment, 
or  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it,  or  to  stop  sr  di- 
vert any  impediments  that  might  hinder  it,  and  this 
be  with  an  intentiop  to  accomplish  and  achieve  the 
impoisonment ;  all  these  are  abetments,  and  acces- 
saries before  the  fact.  I  will  put  yon  a  familiar 
example.   Allow  there  be  a  conspiracy  to  murder  a 
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man  as  he  joartieyB  by  the  way,  and  it  be  one  man's 
part  to  draw  him  forth  to  that  jonmey  by  inntation, 
or  by  colour  of  some  business ;  and  another  lakes 
npon  him  to  dissuade  some  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
had  a  purpose  to  take  in  his  company,  that  he  be 
not  too  strong  to  make  his  defence;  and  another 
hath  the  part  to  go  along  with  him,  and  to  hold 
him  in  talk  till  the  first  blow  be  given:  all  these, 
my  lords,  without  scruple,  are  abettors  to  this  mur- 
der, though  none  of  them  give  the  blow,  nor  assist 
to  (^Te  the  blow. 

My  lords,  he  is  not  the  banter  alone  that  lets  slip 
the  dog  upon  the  deer,  bat  he  that  lodges  the  deer, 
or  raises  him,  or  puts  him  oat,  or  he  that  sets  a  hril 
that  he  cannot  escape,  or  die  like. 

But  this,  my  lords,  little  needeth  in  this  present 
case,  where  there  is  such  a  chain  of  acts  of  impot- 
sMiment  as  hath  been  seldom  seen,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  but  that  greatness  of  fortune 
maketh  commonly  grossness  in  offending. 

To  descend  to  the  proob  themselTesi  I  shall  keep 
this  course. 

First,  I  win  make  a  narrative  or  declaration  of 
the  &ct  itself. 

Secondly,  I  will  break  and  dtstrilmte  the  proofs 
as  they  concern  tlie  prisoner. 

And  thirdly,  according  to  that  distribotion,  I  will 
produce  them,  and  read  them,  or  ose  them. 

So  that  there  is  nothing  Hiat  I  shall  say,  but 
your  lordship,  my  lord  of  Someraet,  shall  have  three 
thoughts  or  cogitations  to  answer  it:  Firs^  when  I 
open  it,  you  may  take  your  aim.  Secondly,  when  I 
distribute  i^  you  may  prepare  yonr  answers  without 
confusion.  And  lastly,  when  I  produce  the  wit- 
nesses or  examinations  ihemseWes,  you  may  again 
ruminate  and  re-advise  how  to  make  your  defence. 
And  this  I  do  the  rather,  because  your  memory  or 
onderstanding  may  not  be  oppressed  or  overladen 
with  the  length  of  evidence,  or  with  confusion  of 
order.  Nay  more,  when  your  lordship  shall  make 
yonr  answers  in  your  time,  I  will  put  you  in  mind, 
when  cause  shall  be,  of  your  omissions. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
fkct.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  for  a  time  was  known 
to  have  had  great  interest  and  great  friendship  with 
my  lord  of  Somerset,  both  in  fait  meaner  fortunes, 
atid  after :  inscnnaeh  as  he  was  a  kind  of  oracle  of 
direction  nnto  him ;  and,  if  yon  will  believe  his  own 
vannta,  being  of  an  insolent  Thrasonical  disposition, 
he  took  npon  him,  that  the  fortnne,  reputation,  and 
nnderstanding  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  well  known 
to  have  had  a  better  teacher,  proceeded  from  his 
company  and  counsel. 

And  this  friendship  rested  not  only  in  convers- 
ation and  business  of  conrt,  but  likewise  in  commu- 
nication of  secrets  of  estate.  For  my  lord  of  Somer- 
set, at  that  time  exercising,  by  his  Majesty's  special 
fiivour  and  trust,  the  office  of  the  secretary  provision* 
ally,* did  not  fori>ear  to  acquaint  Overbury  nnth  the 
king's  packets  of  despatches  from  all  parts,  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  And  this  not  hy 
glimpses,  ornow  and  then  rounding  in  the  ear  for  a 
&vour,  but  in  a  settled  manner  t  packets  were  sent, 
sometimes  opened  by  my  lord,  smnetimet  unbrokeHf 


nnto  Overbury,  who  perused  tbem^  copied,  registered 
them,  made  tables  of  them  as  he  thonght  good :  so 
that,  I  will  undertake,  the  time  was  when  Ovetbmy 
knew  more  of  the  secrets  of  state  than  the  council- 
table  did.  Nay,  they  were  grown  to  such  an  inward- 
ness, as  they  made  a  play  of  all  the  world  besides 
themsslves:  so  as  they  had  ciphers  and  jargons  for 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  great  men ;  thii^ 
seldom  used  bat  either  hy  princes  and  their  ambu- 
sadors  and  ministers,  or  by  soeh  as  work  and  pne- 
tise  against,  or  at  least  upon,  princes. 

Bat  understand  me,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  eha^ 
yoQ  this  day  with  any  disloyal^  ;  mHj  I  my  this 
for  a  fbondation,  that  there  was  a  great  cMBmoni- 
eation  of  secrets  between  yon  and  Overbuy,  and 
that  it  had  relation  to  matters  of  estate,  and  the 
greatest  causes  of  this  kingdom. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  is  a  principle  in  natore,  thit 
the  best  things  are  in  their  corruption  the  wotsi, 
and  the  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sharpest  vinegar; 
so  fell  it  out  with  them,  that  this  excess,  as  I  nisy 
term  it,  of  friendship  ended  in  mortal  hatred  on  my 
lord  of  Somerset's  part. 

For  it  fell  ont,  sune  twelve  months  before  Ove^ 
bury's  imprisomnent  in  the  Tower,  that  my  lord  of 
Somerset  was  entered  into  an  unlawful  love  towards 
hit  unfortimate  lady,  then  countess  of  Essex ;  which 
went  80  far,  as  it  was  then  secretly  projected,  chiefly 
between  my  lord  privy  teal  and  my  lord  d  Smnenet, 
to  effect  a  nnllity  in  the  marriage  with  mj  ktd  of 
Essex,and  to  to  proceed  to  a  marriage  with  SimieneL 

This  marriage  and  pnrpote  did  Overbory  mainly 
oppugn,  under  pretence  to  do  the  true  part  trf  a 
friend  ;  for  that  he  counted  her  an  unworthy  wosnan: 
but  the  truth  vras,  that  Overbury,  who,  to  speak 
plainly,  had  little  that  was  solid  for  rebgion  or  mo- 
ral virtue,  but  was  a  man  possessed  with  ambitico 
and  vain-glory,  was  loth  to  have  any  partners  in  the 
fovour  of  my  lord  of  Somerset,  and  especially  not 
the  house  of  the  Howards,  against  whom  he  had 
always  professed  hatred  and  of^Msition :  so  all  was 
but  miserable  bargains  of  ambition. 

And,  my  lords,  that  this  is  no  sinister  constnietio% 
will  well  appear  unto  you,  when  you  shall  hear  Aat 
Overbury  niaket  his  ^gs  to  my  lord  of  Sonmae^ 
that  he  had  won  him  ^e  love  of  the  la^  by  his 
letters  and  indastiy :  so  far  was  he  from  cases  of 
conscience  in  thit  matter.  And  certainly,  lords^ 
howsoever  the  tragical  miseiy  of  that  poor  gentle- 
man Overbuiy  ought  somewhat  to  oUiterate  In 
faults ;  yet  because  we  are  not  now  upon  point  of 
civiUty,  bat  to  discover  the  face  of  truth  to  the  face 
of  justice ;  and  that  it  is  material  to  the  true  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  this  cause ;  Overbury  was 
naught  and  corrupt,  the  ballads  must  be  amended 
for  that  point 

Bat  to  proceed ;  when  Overbory  taw  that  be  was 
tike  to  be  dispossessed  of  my  lord  here,  whom  he 
had  possessed  so  long,  and  by  whose  greatness  be 
had  promised  himself  to  do  wmders ;  and  being  a 
man  of  an  unbounded  and  impetuous  spirit,  he  began 
net  only  to  dissasde,  but  to  deter  him  from  that  love 
and  marriage;  and  finding  him  fixed,  thooght  to 
try  stronger  remedies,  supposing  that  he  had  my 
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lord's  bead  nnder  his  girdle,  in  respect  of  commnni- 
catioii  «f  secrets  of  estate,  or,  us  he  caUs  them  him- 
self  in  his  letter^  -secrets  of  all  natures ;  and  thers- 
fiwe  dealt  videntty  with  him,,  to  make  him  desist, 
with  menaces  of  discovery  of  secrets,  and  the  like. 

Hereupon  grew  two  streams  of  hatred  upcm  Orer- 
bnry;  the  one,  from  the  lady,  in  respect  that  he 
crossed  her  love,  and  abused  her  name,  which  are 
furies  to  women ;  the  other,  of  a  deeper  and  more 
mioeral  nnture,  from  my  lord  of  Somerset  himself; 
who  was  afraid  of  Overbury'a  nature,  and  that  if  he 
did  break  from  him  and  fly  out,  he  woald  mine  into 
him  and  trouble  his  whole  fortunes. 

I  might  add  a  third  stream  from  the  earl  of  North- 
smpttHi's  ambition,  who  desires  to  be  first  in  favour 
widi  roy  lord  of  Somerset ;  and  knowing  Overbury's 
malice  to  himself  and  his  house,  thought  that  man 
mnst  be  removed  and  cut  o£  So  it  waa  amongst 
them  residved  and  decreed  that  Overbnry  must  die. 

Herenpon  they  had  variety  of  devices.  To  send 
him  b^cmd  sea,  upon  occasion  of  employment,  that 
was  too  weak  i  and  they  were  so  far  from  giving 
way  to  it,  as  they  crossed  it.  There  rested  but  two 
ways,  quarrel  or  assault,  and  poison.  For  that  of 
assault,  after  some  proposition  aod  attempt,  they 
passed  from  it ;  it  was  a  thing  too  open,  and  subject 
to  more  variety  of  chances.  That  of  poistm  likewise 
was  a  hazardous  thing,  and  subject  to  many  preven- 
tioDs  and  cauticms;  especially  to  snch  a  jealous  and 
working  Iwain  as  Overbnry  had,  ezce]^  he  were  first 
fwt  in  their  hands. 

Therefore  the  way  was  first  to  get  him  into  a 
trap,  and  lay  htm  up,  and  then  they  could  not  miss 
the  mark.  Therefore  in  execution  of  this  plot 
it  waa  devised,  that  Overbuiy  should  be  designed 
to  some  honourable  employment  in  fcmign  parts, 
and  should  under-hand  by  the  lixA  of  Somerset 
be  encouraged  to  refuse  it|  and  so  upon  that  con- 
tempt he  should  be  laid  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
then  they  would  look  he  should  be  close  enough, 
and  death  should  be  his  bail.  Yet  were  they  not 
at  their  end.  For  they  considered  that  if  there  was 
not  a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  their  purpose, 
snd  likewise  a  fit  uoder-keeper  of  Overburyj  first, 
they  should  meet  with  many  impediments  in  -the 
giving  and  exhibiting  the  poison.  Secondly,  they 
should  be  exposed  to  note  and  observation  that 
might  discover  them.  And  thirdly,  Overbury  in  the 
mean  time  might  write  clamorous  and  furious  letters 
to  other  his  friends,  and  so  all  might  be  disappointed. 
And  therefore  the  next  link  of  the  chain  waa  to  dis- 
place the  then  lieutenant  Waade,  and  to  place  Help 
wisse,.a  principal  abettor  in  the  impoiscmment: 
again,  to  displace  Cary,  that  was  the  under-keeper  in 
Waade's  time,  and  to  place  Weston,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor  ia  the  impoisonment:  and  this  was  done 
in  such  a  while,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  done,  as  it 
were,  with  one  breath,  as  there  were  but  fifteen  days 
between  the  commitment  of  Overbury,  the  displacing 
of  Waade,  the  placing  of  Helwisse,  the  displacing; 
of  Cary  the  under-keeper,  the  placing  of  WestoiT, 
snd  the  first  poison  given  two  days  after. 

Thus  when  they  had  this  poor  gentleman  in 
the  Tower  close  prisoner,  where  he  could  not  escape 
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nor  stir,  where  be  could  not  feed  but  by  their  hands, 
where  he  could  not  speak  nor  write  but  throngh 
thnr  trunks ;  then  was  the  time  to  execute  the  lut 
act  of  this  tragedy. 

Then  must  Franklin  be  purveyor  of  the  poisons, 
and  procure  five,  six, seven  several  potions,  to  be  sure 
to  hit  his  complexion.  Then  must  Mrs.  Turner  be 
the  say-mistress  of  the  poisons  to  try  upon  poor 
beasts,  what  is  present,  and  whet  works  at  distance 
of  time.  Then  must  Weston  be  the  tormentor,  and 
chase  him  with  poison  after  poison ;  poison  in  salts, 
poison  in  meats,  poison  in  sweetmeats,  poison  in 
medicines  and  vomits,  until  at  last  his  body  was  al- 
most come,  by  use  of  poisons,  to  the  state  that  Mi- 
thridates's  body  was  by  the  use  of  treacle  and  pre- 
servatives, that  the  force  of  the  poisons  were  blunted 
upon  him  j  Westm  confessing,  when  he  was  chid 
for  not  despatching  him,  th^  he  had  given  him 
enough  to  poison  twenty  men.  Lastly,  because  all 
this  asked  time,  courses  were  taken  by  Somerset 
both  to  divert  all  means  of  Overbury's  delivery,  and 
to  entertain  Overbury  by  continual  letters,  partly  ot 
hopes  and  projects  for  his  delivery,  and  partly  of 
other  febles  and  negotiations ;  somewhat  like  some 
kind  of  persons,  which  I  will  not  name,  which  keep 
men  in  talk  of  fortune-telling  when  they  have  a  fii- 
lonious  meaning. 

And  this  is  the  true  narrative  of  this  act  of  impoi- 
sonment, which  I  have  summarily  recited. 

Now  for  the  distribution  of  the  proofs,  there  are 
four  heads  of  proofs  to  prove  you  guilty,  my  lord  of 
Somerset,  of  this  impoisonment ;  whereof  two  are 
precedent  to  the'  imprisonment,  the  third  is  present 
and  the  fourth  is  fdlowing  or  subsequent  For  it 
is  in  proofs  as  it  is  in  lights,  there  is  a  direct  light, 
and  there  is  a  reflexion  of  light;  or  back-light. 

The  first  head  or  proof  thereof  is.  That  there  waa 
a  root  of  bitterness,  a  mortal  malice  or  hatred,  mi»d 
with  deep  and  bottomless  fears,  that  yon  had  to> 
wards  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

The  second  is,  That  you  were  the  principal  actor, 
and  had  your  hand  in  all  those  acts,  which  did  con- 
duce to  the  impoisonment,  and  which  gave  opportu- 
nity and  means  (o  effect  it;  and  without  which  the 
impoisonment  could  never  have  been,  and  which 
could  serve  or  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  the  im- 
poisonment. 

The  third  is.  That  your  hand  was  In  the  very  im- 
poisonment itself,  which  is  more  than  needs  to  be 
proved;  that  you  did  direct  poison;  that  you  did 
deliver  poison  j  that  yon  did  continuiUly  heaiken  to 
the  succesi  of  the  impoisonment ;  and  that  yon  spur- 
red it  on,  and  called  for  despatch  when  you  thought, 
it  lingered. 

And  lastly,  That  you  did  all  the  things  after  the 
impoisonment,  which  may  detect  a  guilty  conscience, 
for  the  smothering  of  i^  and  avoiding  punishment 
for  it :  which  can  be  but  of  three  kinds:  that  you 
suppressed,  as  much  as  in  you  was,  testimony ;  That 
you  did  deface,  and  destroy,  and  clip,  and  misdate 
all  writings  that  might  give  light  to  the  impoison- 
ment ;  and  that  you  did  fly  to  the  altar  of  guiltiness, 
which  is  a  pardon,  and  a  pardon  of  murder,  and  a 
pardon  for  yourself  and  not  fox  your  lady. 
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lit  (his,  my  lord,  I  convert  my  speech  to  you,  be- 
cause I  would  have  you  attend  the  points  of  your 
charge,  and  so  of  your  defence  the  better.  And  two 
of  these  heads  I  have  taken  to  myself,  and  left  the 
other  two  to  the  king's  two  Serjeants. 

For  the  first  main  part,  which  is  the  mortal  ha- 
tred, eoapled  with  fear,  that  was  in  my  lord  of  So- 
merset towards  Overbury,  although  he  did  palliate  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation 
even  to  the  end ;  I  shall  prove  it,  my  lord  steward, 
and  you  my  lords  and  peers,  manifestly,  by  matter 
both  of  oath  and  writing.  The  root  of  this  hatred 
was  that  that  hath  cost  many  a  man's  Hfe,  that  is, 
fear  of  discovering  secrets ;  secrets,  I  say,  of  a  high 
and  dangerous  nature :  Wherein  the  course  that  I 
will  hi^d,  shall  be  this: 

First,  I  will  show  that  such  a  breach  and  malice 
was  between  ray  lord  and  Overbary,  and  that  it  burst 
fwth  into  violent  menaces  and  threats  on  both  sides. 

Secondly,  That  these  secrets  were  not  light,  but 
of  a  high  nature ;  for  I  will  give  you  the  elevation 
of  the  pole.  They  were  such,  as  my  lord  of  Somer- 
set for  his  part  had  made  a  vow,  that  Overbary 
ehonld  neither  live  in  court  nor  country.  That  he 
had  likewise  opened  himself  and  his  own  fears  so 
far,  that  if  Overbury  ever  came  forth  of  the  Tower, 
either  Overbury  or  himself  must  die  for  it.  And  of 
Overbury's  part,  he  had  threatened  ray  lord,  that 
whether  he  did  live  or  die,  my  lord's  shame  should 
never  die,  but  he  would  leave  him  the  most  odious 
man  of  the  world.  And  farther,  that  my  lord  was 
like  enough  to  repent  it,  in  the  place  where  Over- 
bury wrote,  which  was  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  a  trne  prophet  in  that :  so  here  is  the  height 
of  the  secrets. 

Thirdly,  I  will  show  you  that  all  the  king's  busi- 
ness was  by  my  lord  put  into  Overbury's  hands;  so 
as  there  is  work  enough  for  secrets,  whatsoever  they 
were !  and  like  princes  confederates,  they  had  their 
ciphers  and  jargons. 

And  lastly,  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  but  a  toy  to 
cay  that  the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he  spake 
dishtmourably  of  the  lady ;  or  for  doubt  of  breaking 
the  marriage:  for  that  Overbury  was  a  coadjutor  to 
that  love,  and  the  lord  of  Somerset  was  as  deep  in 
speaking  ill  of  the  lady  as  Overbury.  And  again, 
it  was  too  late  for  that  matter,  for  the  bargain  of  the 
match  was  then  made  and  past.  And  if  it  had  been 
no  more  but  to  remove  Overbury  from  disturbing  of 
the  match,  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
banded  over  Overbury  beyond  seas,  for  which  they 
had  a  fair  way ;  but  that  would  not  serve  their  turn. 

And  lastly,  pericutum  perieuio  vineilur,  to  go  so 
far  as  an  impoisoament,  must  have  a  deeper  malice 
than  flashes :  for  the  cause  most  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  effect. 

For  the  next  general  head  of  proofs,  which  con- 
sists in  acts  preparatory  to  the  middle  acts,  they 
are  in  eight  several  points  of  the  compass,  as  I  may 
term  it 

First,  That  there  were  devices  and  projects  to 
despatch  Overbury,  or  to  overthrow  him,  plotted  be- 
tween the  countess  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Somerset, 
and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  before  they  fell  upon 


the  impoisonment:  for  always  before  men  fix  opon 
a  course  of  mischief,  there  must  be  siune  rejectioni: 
but  die  he  must,  one  way  or  other. 

Secondly,  That  my  lord  of  Somerset  waa  a  prind- 
pal  practiser,  I  must  speak  it,  in  a  most  perfidious 
manner,  to  set  a  train  or  trap  for  Overbury  to  get 
him  into  the  Tower;  without  which  tfaey  never 
dorst  have  attempted  the  impoisonmenL 

Thirdly,  That  the  placing  oi  the  lieutenant  Hel- 
wisse,  one  of  the  impoisoners,  and  the  displacing  of 
Waade,  was  by  the  means  of  my  lord  of  SomeraeL 

Fourthly,  That  the  placing  of  Weston  the  ander- 
keeper,  who  was  the  principal  impoisoner,  and  tbe 
displacing  of  Gary,  and  the  doing  of  all  this  within 
fifteen  days  after  Overbury's  commitment,  was  by 
the  means  and  countenance  of  my  lord  of  Somerset 
And  these  two  were  the  active  instruments  of  the 
impoisonment  j  and  this  was  a  business  that  the  lady's 
power  could  not  reach  unto. 

Fifthly,  That  because  there  must  be  a  time  fer 
the  tragedy  to  be  acted,  and  chiefly  beeaoae  tbey 
would  not  have  the  poisons  work  upon  the  sadden; 
and  for  that  the  strength  of  Overtnfy'B  nature,  or 
the  very  custom  of  receiving  poison  into  his  body, 
did  overcome  the  pwsons,  that  they  wrought  not  so 
fust ;  thereftm  Overbuiy  must  be  held  in  the  Tower. 
And  as  my  lord  of  Somerset  got  him  into  the  trap, 
so  he  kept  him  in,  and  abused  him  with  continiud 
hopes  of  liberty ;  and  diverted  all  the  true  and  eSee- 
tuat  means  of  his  liberty,  and  made  light  of  his  aid^ 
ness  and  extremities. 

Sixthly,  That  not  only  the  plot  of  getting  Over- 
bury into  the  Tower,  and  the  devices  to  hold  fain 
and  keep  him  there;  but  the  strange  manner  of 
his  close  keeping,  being  in  but  for  a  -cmtempt.  was 
by  the  device  and  means  of  my  lord  of  Sometae^ 
who  denied  his  fother  to  see  him,  denied  hia  an- 
vants  that  offered  to  he  shut  up  dose  {nisonen  with 
him ;  and  in  effect  handled  it  so,  that  he  was  doae 
prisoner  to  all  his  firienda,  and  open  and  exposed  to 
all  his  enemies. 

Seventhly,  That  the  advertisemetit  which  my  lady 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  lieutenant  or 
Weston,  touching  Overbury's  state  of  body  or  health, 
were  ever  sent  up  to  the  court,  though  it  were  in 
progress,  and  that  from  my  lady ;  such  a  thirst  and 
listening  this  lord  had  to  hear  that  he  waa  dea- 
patched. 

Lastly,  There  was  a  continual  negotiation  to  set 
Overbury's  head  on  work,  that  he  should  make  some 
recognition  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  lady ;  and  that 
he  should  become  a  good  instrument  towards  her 
and  her  friends  :  all  which  was  but  entertainment; 
for  your  lordships  shall  plainlf  eee  divers  of  my  lord 
of  Northampton's  tetters,  whose  hand  was  deep  in 
this  business,  written,  I  must  say  it,  in  dark  wosds 
and  claasea;  that  there  was  one  thing  pretended 
and  anoAer  intended ;  there  was  a  real  ehai^,  and 
there  was  somewhat  not  real;  a  main  drift,  and  a 
dissimulation.  Nay  farther,  there  be  some  passages 
which  (he  peers  in  their  wisdom  will  discern  to 
point  directly  at  the  impoisoDment 

[After  this  inducement  foHowed  the  evidence  itself.] 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THAT  WHICH  WAS  SPOKEN 

BT  TBI 

LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

AT  THE  TAKING  OP  HIS  PLACE  IN  CHANCERY. 

IN  PERPORIUNCS  OF  THB  CHASGE  HIS  HAJEm  HAD  GIVEN  HOI  WHEN  HE  SBCBIVED 

THE  SEAU  HAY  7,  HIT. 


Bbvobe  I  enter  into  the  business  of  the  court,  I 
shall  take  adrantage  of  so  many  honourable  wit- 
nesses to  publish  and  make  known  summarily,  what 
charge  the  king's  most  excellent  Majesty  gave  me 
when  I  received  the  seal,  and  what  orders  and  re- 
solurimiB  I  myself  have  taken  in  conformity  to  that 
charge  j  that  the  king  may  have  the  hononr  of 
direction,  and  I  the  part  of  obedience ;  whereby  your 
lordships  and  the  rest  of  the  presence  shall  see  the 
whole  time  of  my  sitting  in  the  chancery,  which 
may  be  Itmger  or  shorter,  as  it  shall  please  God  and 
the  king,  contracted  into  one  hour.  And  this  I  do 
for  three  causes. 

First,  to  give  aoeooat  to  the  king  of  his  com- 
mandment 

SecMidly,  that  it  may  be  a  guard  and  custody  to 
Anysel^  ami  my  own  doings,  that  I  do  not  swerve  or 
recede  from  any  thing  that  I  have  professed  in  so 
noble  a  company. 

And  thirdly,  that  all  men  that  have  to  do  with 
the  chancery  or  the  seal,  may  know  what  they  shall 
expect,  and  both  set  their  hearts  and  my  ears  at 
rest ;  not  moving  me  in  any  thing  against  these 
rales  {  knowing  that  my  answer  is  now  turned  firom 
a  nolumut  into  a  nm  postumui.  It  is  no  more,  I 
win  not,  but,  I  cannot,  after  this  declaration. 

And  this  I  do  also  under  three  cautions. 

The  0rst  is,  that  there  be  some  things  of  a  more 
secret  and  council-like  nature,  mwe  fit  to  be  acted 
than  published.  But  those  things  which  I  shall 
speak  of  to-day  are  of  a  more  pubUc  natore. 

The  second  is,  that  I  will  not  trouble  this  presence 
with  erery  particular,  which  would  be  too  long;  bnt 
•elect  those  things  which  are  of  greatest  efficacy, 
and  conduce  most  ad  mmmaa  rerum ;  leaving  many 
otiier  partieulars  to  be  set  down  in  a  table,  according 
to  the  good  example  of  my  last  predecessor  in  his 
beginning. 

And  lastly,  that  these  imperatives,  which  I  have 
made  bnt  to  myself  and  my  times,  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  authority  of  the  court,  or  to  wiser  men 
that  may  succeed  me ;  and  chiefly  that  they  are 
wholly  submitted  unto  the  great  wisdom  of  my 
sovereign,  and  the  absolutest  prince  in  judicature 
that  hath  been  in  the  christian  world ;  for  if  any  of 
these  things  which  I  intend  to  be  subordinate  to  hia 


directions,  shall  be  thought  hj  his  Majesty  to  be 
inordinate,  T  shall  be  most  ready  to  reform  them. 
These  things  are  bnt  tanqnam  album  pnetoris ; " 
for  BO  did  the  Roman  pnators,  which  have  the  great- 
est affinity  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
here,  who  used  to  set  down  at  their  entrance,  how 
they  would  use  their  jurisdiction.  And  this  I  shall 
do,  my  lords,  in  terbis  maacuUs ;  no  flourishing  or 
painted  words,  but  such  as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds. 

The  king's  charge,  which  is  my  lanthorn,  rested 
upon  four  heads. 

The  first  was,  that  I  should  contain  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits, 
without  swelling  or  excess. 

The  second,  that  I  shonld  think  the  putting  of  the 
great  seal  to  letters  patents  was  not  a  matter  of 
coarse  to  follow  after  precedent  wairants ;  but  that 
I  should  take  it  to  be  the  maturity  and  fulness  of 
the  king's  intentions :  and  therefore  of  the  greatest 
parts  of  my  trust,  if  I  saw  therein  any  scruple  or 
cause  of  stay,  that  1  should  acquaint  him,  concluding 
with  a  "  Quod  dubites  ne  feceris." 

The  third  was,  that  I  shonld  retrench  all  unneces- 
sary delays,  that  the  subject  might  find  that  he  did 
enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the  fainting  of  the 
soul  and  the  consumption  of  the  estate  j  which  was 
speedy  justice.    "  Bis  da^  qui  cito  dat." 

The  fourth  was,  that  justice  might  pass  with  as 
easy  charge  as  might  be;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless  charge 
and  npense,  ud  all  manner  of  exactions,  might  be 
rooted  out  so  br  aa  might  be. 

These  commandments,  my  lords,  are  righteous, 
and,  as  I  may  term  them,  sacred ;  and  therefore,  to 
nse  a  sacred  form,  I  pray  God  bless  the  king  for  his 
great  care  over  the  justice  of  the  land,  and  give  me, 
his  poor  servant,  grace  and  power  to  obawrve  his 
precepts. 

Now  for  a  be^ning  towards  it,  I  have  set  down 
and  applied  particular  orders  to-day  out  of  these 
four  general  heads. 

For  the  excess  or  tumour  of  this  court  of  chan- 
cery, I  shall  divide  it  into  five  natures. 

The  first  is,  when  the  court  doth  embrace  and 
retain  causes,  both  in  matter  and  circumstance, 
merely  determinable  and  fit  for  the  common  lav  i 
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for,  my  lords,  Ae  chancery  is  ordained  to  supply  the 
law,  and  not  to  snbvert  the  law.  Now  to  describe 
unto  you  or  delineate  what  those  causes  are  that 
are  fit  for  the  court,  or  not  fit  for  the  court,  were  too 
long  a  lecture.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  remedy  I 
have  prepared.  I  will  keep  the  keys  of  the  court 
myself,  and  will  never  refer  any  demurrer  or  plea, 
tending  to  discharge  or  dismiss  the  court  of  the 
cause,  to  any  master  of  the  chancery,  but  judge  of 
it  myself,  or  at  least  the  roaster  of  the  rolls.  Nay 
fortfaer,  I  will  appoint  regularly,  that  on  the  Tuesday 
of  every  week,  which  is  the  d^y  of  orders,  first  to 
hear  motions  of  that  nature  before  any  other,  that 
the  sat^ect  may  have  his  vale  at  first  without  attend- 
ing and  that  the  coart  do  not  keep  and  aceaniiilate 
a  miscellany  and  confhsion  of  canses  of  all  natures. 

The  second  point  concemeth  the  time  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  late  comers  into  the  chancery ;  which 
stay  till  a  judgment  be  passed  against  them  at  the 
common  law,  and  then  complain;  wherein  your 
lordships  may  have  heard  a  great  rattle  and  a  noise 
of  a  preemunire,  and  I  cannot  tell  what.  But  that 
question  the  king  hath  settled  according  to  the 
ancient  precedents  in  all  times  continued.  And 
this  I  will  say,  that  the  opinion,  not  to  relieve  any 
ease  after  judgment,  would  be  a  guilty  oiunion; 
guilty  of  the  ruin,  and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of 
infinite  subjects :  and  as  the  king  found  it  well  oat, 
why  should  «  man  fly  into  the  chancery  before  he 
be  hurt  P  The  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but 
the  sick.  Bu^  my  lords,  the  power  would  be  pre- 
served, but  the  practice  would  be  moderate.  My 
rule  shall  be  therefore,  that  in  case  of  complaints 
after  judgment,  except  the  judgments  be  upon  nihii 
dicit,  and  cases  which  are  but  disguises  of  judg- 
ment, as  that  they  be  judgments  obtained  in  con- 
tempt of  a  preceding  order  in  this  court,  yea,  and 
after  verdicts  also,  I  will  have  the  party  complainant 
enter  into  good  bond  (o  prove  his  suggestion  :  so 
that  if  he  will  be  relieved  against  a  judgment  at 
common  law  upon  matter  of  equity,  he  shall  do  it 
tanguam  in  vincuHt,  at  his  periL 

The  third  point  of  excess  may  be  the  over-firequent 
and  ft«Ue  granting  of  injunctions  for  the  slaying  of 
the  common  laws,  or  the  altering  of  possessions  t 
wherein  these  shall  be  my  roles. 

I  will  grant  no  injunetim  merely  upon  priority  of 
■nit  I  that  is  to  say,  because  this  eourt  was  first  pos- 
sessed :  a  thing  that  was  well  reformed  in  the  late 
lord  chancellors  timet  but  usual  in  the  ohancellor 
Bromley's  time;  insomuch,  as  I  remember,  that 
Mr.  Dalton  the  counsellor  at  law  put  a  pasquil  upon 
the  court  in  nature  of  a  bill ;  for  seeing  it  was  no 
more  but,  My  lord,  the  bill  came  in  on  Monday,  and 
the  arrest  at  common  law  was  on  Tuesday,  1  pray 
the  injunction  upon  priority  of  suit ;  he  caused  his 
client  that  had  a  loose  debtor,  to  put  his  bill  into  the 
chancery  before  the  bond  due  to  him  was  forfeited, 
to  desire  an  order  that  he  might  have  his  money 
at  the  day,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  be  before 
the  other,  I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  a  matter  of  a 
horse-race  who  shall  be  first  at  Westminster-hall. 

Neither  will  I  grant  an  injunctirai  upon  matter 
contained  in  the  bill  only,  be  it  never  so  smooth  and 


specious ;  but  upon  matter  confessed  in  the  delbid> 
ant's  answer,  or  matter  pregnant  in  writing,  or  of 
record ;  or  upon  contempt  of  the  defendant  in  not 
appearing,  or  not  answering,  or  trifling  with  the 
court  by  insufficient  answering.  For  then  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  defendant  stands  out  upon  purpose 
to  get  the  start  at  the  eonmnon  Uw,  and  ao  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  contempt ;  which  may  not  be 
suffered. 

As  for  injunctions  for  possessions,  I  shall  maintaia 
possessifHis  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  bill  exhi- 
bited {  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  at  the  least  befwe, 
except  the  possesrim  were  gotten  by  fi>rce  m  any 
trick. 

Neither  will  I  alter  possession  upon  interiocntoiy 
orders,  until  a  decree  {  except  upon  matter  plaitdy 
confessed  in  the  de&ndantfs  answer,  joined  alao  with 
a  plain  disalnUty  and  insolvency  in  the  defendant 
to  answer  the  profits. 

As  for  taking  of  posseasitm  away  in  respect  of 
contempts,  I  will  have  all  the  process  of  the  court 
spent  first,  and  a  sequestration  of  the  profits  beftMre 
I  come  to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  point  is  concerning  the  communicat- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  chancellor  too  far ;  and 
making,  upon  the  matter,  too  many  chancellors,  by 
relying  too  much  upon  the  reports  of  the  masters  of 
the  chancery  as  concludent.  I  know,  my  lord^  the 
masters  of  die  ehanceiy  are  reveiend  men ;  and  Ae 
great  mass  of  the  bnainess  of  the  coott  camurt  be 
sped  withmt  them ;  and  it  is  a  thing  the  chancellor 
may  soon  fidl  into  for  his  own  ease,  to  rely  too  mneh 
upon  them.  But  the  course  that  I  will  take  gene* 
rally  shall  be  this;  I  will  make  no  binding  order 
upon  any  report  of  one  of  the  masters,  without  giving 
a  seven-night's  day  at  the  least,  to  show  eaosc 
against  the  report,  which  nevertheless  I  will  have 
done  modestly,  and  with  due  reverence  towards 
them :  and  again,  I  must  utterly  discontinue  the 
making  of  a  hypothetical  or  conditional  order;  that 
if  a  master  of  the  chancery  do  certify  thus  and  tha% 
that  then  it  is  so  ordered  without  farther  motion; 
for  that  it  is  a  surprise,  and  giveth  no  time  for  con- 
tradiction. 

The  last  pmnt  of  excess  is,  if  a  chancellor  shall 
be  BO  much  of  himself  as  he  shall  neglect  aadrtanee 
of  reverend  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty,  espeda% 
if  they  touch  upon  law,  or  calling  them,  shall  do  it 
but  pro  forma  tmUum,  and  give  no  due  respect  to 
their  opinions :  wherein,  my  lords,  preserving  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  court,  which  I  accoont 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  grave  and  doe 
assistance,  I  shall  never  be  found  so  sovereign  or 
abundant  in  mine  own  sense,  but  I  shall  both  desire 
and  make  true  use  of  assistance.  Nay,  I  assure 
your  lordships,  if  I  should  find  any  main  diversity 
of  opinion  of  my  assistants  from  mine  own,  though 
I  know  well  the  judicature  of  the  court  wholly  reat- 
eth  in  myself;  yet  I  think  I  should  have  recourse 
to  the  oracle  of  the  king's  own  judgment,  before  I 
should  prwounce.  And  so  much  for  the  tempeiate 
use  of  the  audiority  of  this  court;  for  surety  the 
healdi  of  a  court,  as  well  as  of  a  body,  consisleth  in 
temperance. 
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For  the  ttcoad  oommaiidmnit  of  hu  Majesty, 
touching  staying  of  grants  at  die  great  seal ;  there 
may  be  just  canse  <tf  stay,  either  in  the  matter  of 
the  grant,  or  in  the  nunner  of  passing  Uie  same. 
Oat  of  both  which  I  extract  these  six  principal  cases 
which  I  wiU  now  make  known :  all  which,  never- 
theless, I  undeistaad  to  be  iriidly  submitted  to  his 
Msjesty's  will  and  pleasnre,  after  by  me  he  shall 
have  been  ioformed ;  for  if  iteratum  mandutum  be 
come,  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  first  case  is,  where  any  matter  of  revenue,  or 
treasure,  or  profit,  passeth  from  his  Majesty  ;  my 
first  duty  shall  be  to  examine,  whedier  the  grant  hath 
passed  in  the  due  and  natural  course  by  the  great 
officers  of  the  revenae,  the  lord  trcasarer  and  chan. 
cellOT  of  the  exchequer,  and  with  their  privity ; 
which  if  I  find  it  not  to  be,  I  must  presimie  it  to 
haTe  passed  in  the  darii,  and  \ij  a  kind  of  surrep- 
tlon ;  and  I  will  make  stay  irf  it  till  his  Msjesty's 
pleasnre  be  ferther  known. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  a  grmnt  that  is  not  merely  volgar, 
and  hath  not  of  oonrse  passed  at  the  signet  by  a  fac 
iimite,  but  needeth  adence,  my  duty  shall  be  to  ex- 
asatne  wheAer  it  bath  passed  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel and  had  their  docket ;  which  is  that  his  Majesty 
reads,  and  leads  him.  And  if  I  find  it  otherwise, 
although  the  matter  were  not  in  itself  inconvenient, 
yet  I  hold  it  a  just  cause  of  stay,  for  precedent's 
sake,  to  keep  men  in  the  right  way. 

Thirdly,  if  it  be  a  grant  which  I  conceive,  oat  of 
my  little  knowledge,  to  be  against  the  law  ;•  of  which 
natare  Theodosios  was  wont  to  ssy,  when  he  was 
pressed,  -  I  spake  it,  or  I  wrote  it,  but  I  granted  it 
not  if  it  be  unjust:"  I  will  call  the  learned  counsel  to 
it,  as  well  him  that  drew  the  book  aa  the  rest,  or 
some  of  them :  and  if  we  find  cause,  I  will  inform 
hi*  Majesty  of  oar  opinion,  either  by  myself  or  some 
of  them.  And  as  for  the  jndges,  they  are  judges  of 
grmta  past,  hot  not  of  grants  to  cwne,  exmpt  the 
king  caU  them. 

Fourthly,  if  the  grants  be  against  the  king's 
public  boc^  of  bounty,  I  am  expressly  commanded 
to  stay  them  until  the  king  either  revise  his  bocdt  in 
general,  or  give  direction  in  particular. 

Fifthly,  if,  as  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  do  foresee 
iacOTTmience  to  ensue  by  the  grant  tn  reason  of 
estate,  in  respect  of  the  king's  honour,  or  discontent, 
and  murmur  of  the  people;  I  will  not  trust  mine 
own  judgment,  but  I  will  either  acquaint  his  Ma- 
jesty with  it,  or  the  council  table,  or  some  such  of 
my  lords  as  I  shall  think  fit. 

Lastly,  for  matter  of  pardons;  if  it  be  for  tnason, 
misprision,  mnrder,  either  expressed  or  involute,  by 
a  Htm-obsttaite;  or  of  piracy,  or  otpreemunire,  or  of 
fines,  or  exemplary  punishment  in  the  starHchamber, 
or  of  some  other  natures]  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  stay  them  nntil  his  Majesty,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  grace,  may  resolve  between  God  and  him, 
how  far  grace  shall  abound  or  super-abound. 

And  if  it  be  of  persons  attainted  and  convicted  of 
robbery,  burglary,  &c.  then  will  I  examine  whether 
the  pardons  passed  the  hand  of  any  justice  of  assize, 
or  other  commissioners,  before  whom  the  trial  was 
made;  and  if  not,  I  think  it  my  doty  also  to  stay  them. 


And  your  lordships  see  in  this  matter  of  the  seal, 
and  his  Mqesty's  it^al  commandment  concerning 
the  same,  I  mean  to  walk  in  the  light;  so  that  men 
may  know  where  to  find  me :  and  this  publishing 
thereof  plainly,  I  hope  will  save  the  king  from  a 
great  deal  of  abuse,  and  me  from  a  great  deal  of 
envy  ;  when  men  shall  see  that  no  particular  turn  or 
end  leads  me,  but  a  general  rule. 

For  the  third  general  head  of  his  Majesty's  pre- 
cepts concerning  speedy  justice,  it  rests  much  upon 
myself,  and  much  upon  others ;  yet  so,  ns  my  pro- 
curation may  give  some  remedy  and  order  to  it. 
For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that  my  decree  shall  come 
speedily,  if  not  instantly,  afUr  the  hearing,  and  my 
signed  decree  speedily  upon  my  decree  pronounced. 
For  it  hath  been  a  manner  much  used  of  late  in  my 
last  lord's  time,  of  whom  I  learn  much  to  imitate, 
and  somewhat  to  avmdi  that  npon  the  scdemn  and  full ' 
hearhig  of  a  cause  nothing  is  prononneed  in  court, 
Imt  breriates  are  required  to  be  made  i  which  I  do 
not  dislike  in  itself  in  causes  peri^exed.  For  I  con- 
fess I  have  somewhat  of  the  cnnctatiTe  i  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  whosoever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice 
than  upon  the  sudden,  the  same  man  was  no  wiser 
at  fifty  than  he  was  at  thirty.  And  it  was  my  fa- 
ther's ordinary  word,  "  You  must  give  me  time." 
But  yet  I  find,  when  such  breviates  were  taken,  the 
cause  was  sometimes  forgotten  a  term  or  two,  and 
then  set  down  for  a  new  hearing,  three  or  four  terms 
after.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  subject's  pulse 
beats  swift,  though  the  chancery  pace  be  slow.  Of 
which  kind  of  intermission  I  see  no  use,  and  there- 
fore I  will  promise  regnlarly  to  pronotince  my  decree 
within  few  days  after  my  hearing ;  and  to  sign  my 
decree  at  the  least  in  Uie  vacation  after  tfie  pro- 
nouncing. For  fresh  justice  is  the  sweetest.  And 
to  the  end  that  there  be  no  delay  of  justtee,  nor 
any  other  means-making  or  labouring,  bnt  the  la- 
bouring of  the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  the 
end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and  there- 
fore is  my  way  to  heaven ;  and  if  it  be  shorter,  it  is 
never  a  whit  the  worse,  I  shall  by  the  grace  of  God, 
as  far  as  God  will  give  me  strength,  add  the  after- 
noon to  the  forenoon,  and  some  fourth  night  of  the 
vacation  to  the  term,  for  the  expediting  and  clearing 
of  (he  causes  of  the  court ;  only  the  depth  of  the 
three  long  vacations  I  would  reserve  in  some  mea- 
stire  free  from  business  of  estate,  and  for  studies, 
arts  and  sciences,  to  which  in  my  own  nature  I  am 
most  inclined. 

There  is  another  point  of  true  expedition,  which 
resteth  mach  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my  manner  of 
giving  orders.  For  I  have  seen  an  afftetation  of 
despatch  torn  utterly  to  delay  at  length :  for  the 
manner  of  it  is  to  take  the  t^e  out  of  the  counsel- 
lor at  the  bar  his  month,  and  to  give  a  cursory  order, 
nothing  tending  or  conducing  to  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  makes  me  remember  what  I  heard  one  say 
of  a  judge  that  sat  in  chancery ;  that  he  would  make 
forty  orders  in  a  morning  out  of  the  way,  and  it 
was  out  of  the  way  indeed;  for  it  was  nothing 
to  the  end  of  the  business :  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  sixty,  eighty,  a  hundred  orden  in  a  eante, 
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to  and  fro,  begetting  mk  another;  and  like  Pene- 
lope's web,  doing  and  undoing.  But  I  mean  not  to 
purchase  iht  praise  of  expeditive  in  that  lund ;  bnt 
as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the 
ease  of  others.  Hy  endeaTOor  shall  be  to  hear  pa- 
tiently, and  to  cast  my  otder  into  such  a  mold  as 
may  soonest  bring  the  subject  to  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

As  for  delays  that  may  concern  others,  first,  the 
great  abuse  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  have  got  an  in- 
junctiim  to  stay  suits  at  the  common  law,  then  he 
will  spin  out  his  cause  at  length.  But,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  will  mak«  injunctions  but  a  hard  pillow 
to  sleep  on;  for  if  I  find  that  he  prosecutes  not 
with  effect,  he  may  perhaps,  when  he  is  awake, 
find  not  only  his  iqjunctton  dissolved,  but  his  cause 
dismissed. 

There  be  other  particular  orders,  I  mean  to  take 
for  nan  prosecotion  or  faint  prosecntion«  wherewith 
I  will  not  trouble  yon  now,  because  tumma  t0quar 
ftutigUi  rtrum.  And  so  much  for  matter  of  expe> 
dition. 

Now  fw  the  foorth  and  last  point  of  the  king's 
eommandmentt  for  the  cutting  off  unnecessary 
charge  of  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  ful- 
filled in  the  precedent  article;  for  it  is  the  length 
of  suits  that  doth  multiply  charges  chiefly ;  bnt  yet 
there  ate  some  other  remedies  that  do  conduce 
thereunto. 

First,  therefore,  I  will  maintain  strictly,  and  with 
severity,  the  former  orders  which  I  find  my  lord 
chancellor  hath  taken,  for  the  immoderate  and  need- 
less prolixity,  and  length  of  bills,  and  answers,  and 
80  fovth  I  as  well  in  punishing  the  party,  as  fining 
the  counsel,  whose  hand  I  shall  find  at  such  bills, 
answers,  &c 

Seccmdly,  for  all  the  examinations  taken  in  the 
court,  I  do  give  charge  unto  the  examiners,  upon 
peril  of  losing  their  places,  that  they  do  not  use  any 
idle  repetitions,  or  needless  circumstances,  in  setting 
down  the  depontions  taken  them ;  and  I  would 
I  could  help  it  likewise  in  the  country,  but  that  is 
almost  impossible. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  take  a  diligent  survey  of  the  co- 
pies in  chancery,  that  they  have  their  just  number 
of  lines,  and  without  open  and  wasteful  writing. 

Fourthly,  I  shall  be  careful  there  be  no  exaction 


of  any  new  fiset,  but  according  as  tfacy  ham  teen 
heretofore  set  and  tahlecL 

As  for  lawyers'  fees,  I  must  leave  that  to  the  con- 
science and  merit  of  the  lawyer ;  and  die  estimatian 
and  gratitude  of  the  dient :  but  this  I  can  do ;  I 
know  there  have  used  to  attend  this  bar  a  number 
of  lawyers  that  have  not  been  heard  sometimes,  and 
scarce  once  or  twice  in  a  term;  and  that  makes  the 
client  seek  to  great  counsel  and  favonrttes.  as  thej 
call  them,  a  term  fitter  for  kings  than  judges,  fcr 
every  order  that  a  mean  lawyer  might  as  well  des- 
patch. And  therefore  to  help  the  generality  of 
lawyers,  and  therein  to  ease  the  client,  I  will  con- 
stantly observe  that  every  Tuesday,  and  other  days 
of  orders,  after  nine  o'clock  strucken,  I  wiU  bear  tbe 
bar  until  eleven,  or  half  an  hour  after  ten  at  the 
least  And  since  1  am  upon  the  point  whom  I  wiU 
hear,  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to  tell  yoc 
a  fancy.  It  falleth  out,  that  there  be  three  of  ni 
the  king's  servants  in  great  places,  that  are  lawycia 
hf  descent,  Mr.  Attorney  son  of  a  judge,  Mr.  Soli* 
citoT  likewise  son  of  a  judge,  and  mysdf  a  diancd* 
lor's  son. 

Now  because  the  law  roots  80  well  in  my  time, 
I  will  water  it  at  the  root  thus  far,  as  besides  these 
great  ones,  I  will  hear  any  judge's  son  before  a  Ser- 
jeant, and  any  Serjeant's  son  before  a  reado;  if  thrn 
be  not  many  of  them. 

Lastly,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  subjects,  and  tbe 
bridling  of  contentious  suits,  1  shall  give  better,  that 
is  greater,  costs  where  the  suggestiMia  an  not 
proved,  than  hath  been  hitherto  used. 

There  be  divers  orders  for  the  better  regleroent 
of  this  court;  and  for  granting  of  writs,  and  for  grant- 
ing of  benefices  and  oUiers,  which  I  shall  set  down  in 
a  uUe.  But  I  will  deid  with  no  other  to-day  hot 
snch  as  have  a  proper  relation  to  his  Majea^s  com- 
mandment; it  being  my  comfort  that  I  serve  such 
a  master,  that  I  shall  need  to  be  hut  a  conduit  00I7 
for  the  conveying  of  his  goodness  .to  bis  pe<^. 
And  it  is  true,  that  I  do  affect  ud  aspire  to  nMke 
good  that  saying,  that  "  Optimus  magistratus  pr» 
Stat  optima  legi ;"  which  is  true  in  his  Majesty. 
But  for  myself,  I  doubt  I  shall  not  attain  it  Bat 
yet  I  have  a  domestic  example  to  follow.  My  loids, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  now  I  will  go  oa  to  As 
business  of  the  court 


THE  SPEECH  WHICH  WAS  USED 

BT  TBS 

LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL, 

IN  TUB  STARCHAMBBR  BEFORE  THE  SDHBIBR  CIRCUITS,  THE  KING  BEINQ  TBEN  IN  SCOTLAND,  MIT. 


Thb  king,  by  his  perfect  declaration  published  in 
this  place  concerning  judges  and  justices,  hath 
made  the  speech  of  his  chancellor,  accustomed  be- 


fore the  circmts,  rather  of  ceremony  than  of  ose. 
For  as  in  his  book  to  his  son  he  hath  set  forth  a 
true  character  and  plutfcnrm  of  a  king ;  so  in  this 
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hia  qwecli  he  hath  Aaat  the  like  oF  a  judge  and  jus- 
tice :  which  showeth,  that  as  his  Majesty  is  excel- 
leatij  aUe  to  govern  in  chief  {  so  he  is  likewise  well 
seen  and  skilfbl  in  the  inferior  tMcca  and  stagn  of 
justice  and  gorerament )  which  ia  a  thing  very  rare 
in  kings. 

Yet  nevertheless,  somewhat  mnst  be  said  to  fulfil 
an  old  obeerrance ;  but  yet  apon  the  king's  grounds, 
and  very  briefly  :  for,  as  Solomon  sailh  in  another 
case,  "  In  these  things  who  is  he  that  can  come  after 
the  king  ?  " 

First,  You  that  are  the  judges  of  circuits  are,  as 
it  were,  the  planets  of  the  kingdom,  I  do  you  no  dis- 
honour in  giving  you  that  name,  and  no  doubt  you 
have  a  great  stroke  in  the  frame  of  this  government, 
as  the  ^erhave  in  the  great  frame  of  the  world. 
Do  therefore  as  they  do,  move  always  and  be  carried 
with  the  motion  of  your  first  mover,  which  is  your 
sovereign.  A  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing: 
and  ptauditt$  are  fitter  for  players  than  for  magia- 
tmtes.  Do  good  to  the  people,  love  them  and  give 
them  Justice;  but  let  it  be,  as  the  Psalm  saith, 
nihil  inde  expectantes looking  for  nothing,  nei- 
ther praise  nor  profit 

Yet  ray  meaning  is  not,  when  I  wish  you  to  take 
heed  of  popularity,  that  you  should  be  imperious 
and  strange  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country.  You 
are  above  them  in  power,  but  your  rank  is  not  much 
uneqaal ;  and  learn  this,  that  power  is  ever  of  great- 
est strength,  when  it  is  civilly  carried. 

Secondly,  You  most  remember,  that  besides  your 
ordinary  administration  of  justice,  you  do  carry  the 
two  glasses  or  mirrors  of  the  state  ;  for  it  is  your 
dnty  in  these  your  visitations,  to  represent  to  the 
people  the  graces  and  care  of  the  king :  and  t^in, 
nptm  your  return,  to  present  to  the  king  the  distastes 
and  grieb  of  the  people. 

Mark  what  the  king  says  in  his  book:  **  Procure 
reverence  to  the  king  and  the  law ;  inform  my  peo- 
ple truly  of  me,  (which,  we  know,  ia  hard  to  do  ac- 
cording to  the  excellency  of  his  merit;  but  yet  en- 
deavour it,)  how  zealous  I  am  for  religion ;  how  I 
desire  law  may  be  maintained  and  flourish ;  that 
every  court  should  have  its  jurisdiction  ;  that  every 
subject  should  submit  himself  to  the  law."  And  of 
this  you  have  had  of  late  no  small  occasion  of  no- 
tice and  remembrance,  by  the  great  and  strait 
charge  that  the  king  hath  given  me  as  keeper  of 
his  seal  for  the  governing  of  the  chancery  without 
tumonr  or  excess. 

Again,  e  re  nata,  you  at  this  present  ought  to 
make  the  peoi^e  know  and  consider  the  king's 
bleaaed  care  and  providence  in  governing  this  realm 
in  hia  abaence ;  so  that  aitting  at  the  helm  of  an- 
other kingdom,  not  without  great  nffain  and  basi- 
nesa  i  yet  he  governs  all  things  here  by  his  letters 
and  directions,  as  punctually  and  perfectly  as  if  he 
were  present. 

I  assnre  you,  my  lords  of  the  council,  and  I  do 
much  admire  the  extension  and  latitude  of  hia  care 
in  all  things. 

In  the  high  commission  he  did  conceive  a  sinew 
of  government  was  a  little  shrunk  j  he  recommended 
the  care  of  it 


He  hath  called  for  the  aeeoonts  the  last  eirenit 
from  the  jodgea  to  be  tranamitted  imto  him  in  Scot- 
land. 

Tonehing  the  infeatation  of  fnratea,  he  hath  been 
careful,  and  is,  and  hath  put  things  in  a  way. 

All  thinga  that  concern  the  reformation  or  the 
plantation  of  Ireland,  he  hath  given  in  them  punc- 
tual and  resolute  directions.    All  this  is  in  absence. 

I  give  but  a  few  instances  of  a  public  nature;  the 
secrets  of  council  I  may  not  enter  into,  though  his 
despatches  into  Prance,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
now  in -his  absence,  are  also  notorious  as  to  the  out- 
ward sending.  So  that  I  must  conclude  that  his 
Majesty  wants  but  more  kingdoms,  for  I  see  he 
eoold  suffice  to  all. 

As  for  the  other  glass  I  told  you  of,  of  represent- 
ing to  the  king  the  griefs  of  his  people,  without 
doubt  it  ia  properly  your  part ;  for  the  king  ought 
to  be  informed  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  state  of  his 
coantries  from  the  observations  and  relations  of  the 
judges,  that  indeed  know  the  pnlae  of  the  cotrntry, 
rather  than  frcan  diaconrse.  But  for  this  glass, 
thanks  be  to  God,  X  do  hear  from  you  all,  that  there 
was  never  greater  pence,  obedience,  and  contentment 
in  the  country ;  though  the  best  governments  be 
always  like  the  fairest  crystals,  wherein  every  little 
icicle  or  grain  is '  seen,  which  in  a  fooler  stone  is 
never  perceived. 

Now  to  some  particulars,  and  not  many :  of  all 
other  things  I  must  begin  as  the  king  begins ;  that 
is,  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  especially  the 
hollow  church-papist.  St  Augustin  hath  a  good 
comparison  of  such  men,  afiirming  that  they  are 
like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  themselves  sting  no^ 
but  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves :  let  me  know 
of  such  roots,  and  I  wiU  root  them  out  of  the  country. 

Next,  for  the  matter  of  religion ;  in  the  principal 
place  I  recommend  both  to  you  and  to  the  justices, 
the  conntenaneing  of  godly  and  sealons  preachers. 
I  mean  not  sectaries  or  novelists,  but  those  which 
are  sound  and  conform,  and  yet  pious  and  reverend  : 
for  there  will  be  a  perpetual  defection,  except  you 
keep  men  in  by  preaching,  as  well  as  law  doth  by 
punishing  ;  and  commonly  spiritual  diseases  are  not 
cured  but  by  spiritual  remedies. 

Next  let  me  commend  unto  you  the  repressing, 
as  much  as  may  be,  of  faction  in  the  countries,  of 
which  ensue  infinite  inconveniences,,  and  perturb- 
ations of  alt  good  order,  and  crossing  of  all  good  ser- 
vice in  court  or  country,  or  wheresoever.  Cicero^ 
when  he  was  consul,  had  devised  a  fine  remedy,  a 
mild  me,  but  an  efiectaal  and  apt  one,  for  he  saith, 
**  Eos,  qni  otium  perturbant,  reddam  otioaoa."  Those 
that  trouble  others'  quiet,  I  will  give  them  quieti 
they  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  no  anthority  shall 
be  put  into  their  hands.  If  I  may  know  from  yon, 
of  any  who  are  in  the  country  that  are  heads  or 
hands  of  faction,  or  men  of  turbulent  spirits ;  I  shall 
give  them  Cicero's  reward,  as  much  as  in  me  is. 

To  conclude,  study  the  king's  book,  and  study 
yourselves  how  you  profit  by  it,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  And  you  the  justices  of  peace  in  particular, 
let  me  say  this  to  you,  never  king  of  this  realm  did 
yon  so  much  honour  as  the  king  hath  done  yoa  in 
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his  apeeebf  being  your  iniittediate  director,  and 
hy  sorting  70a  and  your  senrice  with  the  serrice  of 
ambassadors,  and  of  his  nearest  attendance.  Nay 
more,  it  seems  his  Majesty  is  willing  to  do  the  state 
of  justiee  of  peace  honour  actively  also;  bringing 
in  with  time  the  like  fonn  or  commiasioii  into  the 


WILLIAM  JONES. 

gOTemment  of  Scotland,  as  that  glorious  kiii^ 
Edward  the  third,  did  plant  this  ctHuroission  here  a 
this  kingdom.  And  therefore  you  are  not  6t  to  be 
copies,  except  you  be  fair  written  without  Uots  or 
blurs,  or  any  thing  unworthy  your  authority :  and 
m  I  will  troable  70a  no  longer  for  this  timb 


THE  SPEECH  USED 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 

LOaO  KSffSB  OF  TBI  OKSAT  SIAL  OF  ntOLAim, 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 

UPON  HIS  CALLING  TO  BE  LOBD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND,  1617. 


Sir  WitLiAH  Jones, 

Thb  king's  most  excellent  Majesty  being  duly  in- 
formed of  your  snfiiciency  every  way,  hath  called 
you,  by  his  writ  now  returned,  to  the  state  and  de- 
gree of  a  Serjeant  at  law,  but  not  to  stay  there,  but, 
being  so  qualified,  to  serve  him  as  his  chief  justice 
of  his  king's  bench  in  his  realm  of  Ireland.  And 
therefore  Aat  which  I  shall  say  to  you,  must  be  ap- 
plied not  to  your  seijeani's  place,  which  you  take 
but  in  passage,  but  to  that  great  place  where  yon 
'are  to  settle ;  and  because  I  will  not  spend  time  to 
the  delay  of  the  business  of  causes  of  the  court,  I 
will  lead  you  the  short  journey  by  examples,  and 
not  the  long  by  precepts.  • 

The  place  that  you  shall  now  serve  in,  hath  been 
fortunate  to  be  well  served  in  four  successions  before 
you :  do  but  take  unto  you  the  constancy  and  inte- 
grity of  Sir  Robert  Gardiner;  the  gravity,  temper, 
and  direction  of  Sir  James  Lea ;  the  quickness,  in- 
dustry, and  despatch  of  Sir  Humphry  Winch ;  the 
care  and  affection  to  the  commtHiwealth,  and  the 
prudent  and  politic  administration  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  and  yoti  shall  need  no  other  lessons.  They 
were  all  Linetdn's-Inn  men  as  you  are,  you  have 
known  them  as  well  in  their  beginuingt^  as  in  their 
advancement 

But  because  yon  are  to  be  there  not  only  chief 
Justice,  but  a  counsellor  of  estate,  I  will  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  great  work  now  in  hand,  that  you  may 
raise  your  thoughts  according  unto  iL  Ireland  is 
the  last  ex  Jiliis  Europ<B,  which  hath  been  reclaimed 
from  desolation,  and  a  desert,  in  many  parts,  to 
population  and  plantation;  and  from  savage  and 
barbarous  customs  to  humanity  and  civility.  This 
is  the  king's  work  in  chief :  it  is  his  garland  of 
heroical  virtue  and  felicity,  denied  to  his  progenitors, 
and  reserved  to  his  times.  The  work  is  not  yet 
conducted  to  perfection,  bat  is  in  fair  advance :  and 


this  I  will  say  confidently,  that  if  God  bless  diis 
kingdom  with  peace  and  justice,  no  usurer  is  so  sue 
in  seven  years'  space  to  double  bis  principal  with 
interest,  and  interest  upon  interest,  as  that  kingdom 
is  within  the  same  time  to  doable  the  stock  both  of 
wealth  and  people.  So  as  that  kingdom,  which  once 
within  these  twenty  years  wise  m«  were  wont  to 
doubt  whether  fhey  should  wish  it  to  be  in  a  pool, 
is  like  now  to  becrane  almost  a  garden,  and  yonng« 
sister  to  Great  Britun.  And  therefore  you  most  set 
down  with  yourself  to  be  not  only  a  just  goreroor, 
and  a  good  chief  justice,  as  if  it  were  in  England, 
but  under  the  king  and  the  deputy  you  are  to  be  a 
master  builder,  and  a  master  planter,  and  reducer  of 
Ireland.  To  which  end,  I  will  troable  you  at  this 
time  but  with  three  directions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  have  special  care  of  the  three 
plantations.  That  of  the  north,  which  is  in  part 
acted;  that  of  Wexford,  which  is  now  in  distribo- 
tiou;  and  that  of  Longford  and  Letrim,  which  is 
now  in  survey.  And  take  this  from  me,  that  the 
bane  of  a  plantation  is,  when  the  undertakers  cr 
planters  midte  such  haste  to  a  little  mechanical  pre- 
sent profit,  as  disturbeth  the  whole  frame  and  noble- 
ness of  the  work  for  times  to  come.  Therefbre  hold 
them  to  their  covenants,  and  the  strict  ordinances 
of  plantation. 

The  second  is,  that  yon  be  careful  of  the  king's 
revenue,  and  by  little  and  little  constitute  him  a 
good  demesne,  if  it  may  be,  which  hitherto  is  little 
or  none.  For  the  king's  case  is  hard,  when  evety 
man's  land  shall  be  improved  in  value  with  increase 
manifold,  and  the  king  shall  be  tied  to  his  dry  renL 

My  last  direction,  though  first  in  weight,  is,  that 
you  do  all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  resolutely  and 
constantly,  and  yet  with  due  temperance  and  equality, 
in  mattm  of  religion;  lest  Ireland  civil  becone 
more  dangerous  to  us  than  Ireland  savage.  So  God 
give  yoa  comfort  of  yoor  place. 
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After  Sir  William  Jones's  speech  : 

I  had  forgotten  o|ie  thing,  whieh  was  this.  Yon 
may  take  exceeding  great  comfort,  that  you  shall 
■erre  with  mcb  a  depa^ ;  one  that,  I  think,  is  a 


man  ordained  of  God  to  do  great  good  to  that  king- 
dom, and  this  I  think  good  to  say  to  yon,  that  the 
trae  temper  of  a  chief  justice  towards  a  deputy  is, 
neither  servilely  to  second  him,  nor  betionsly  to 
oppose  him. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  SPEECH, 
IN  THE  EtCHEQUER. 

TO  SIR  JOHN  DENHAM, 

WHEN  HE  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  BARONS  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  IN  1S17. 


Sift  John  Dbnhah, 

Tbb  king,  of  his  grace  and  fonmr,  hath  made 
choice  of  you  to  be  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  succeed  to  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
reverendjudges  of  this  kingdom;  for  so  I  hold  baron 
AUbam  was.  The  king  takes  you  not  upon  credit 
but  proof,  and  great  proof  of  your  former  serrice  ; 
and  that  in  both  those  kinds  wherein  you  are  now 
to  serve :  for  as  you  have,  showed  yourself  a  good 
judge  between  party  and  party,  so  you  have  showed 
yourself  a  good  administer  of  the  revenue,  both 
when  you  were  chief  baron,  and  since  as  counsellor 
or  estate  there  in  Ireland,  where  the  council,  as  you 
know,  doth  in  great  part  manage  and  messuage  the 
revenue. 

And  to  both  these  parts  I  will  apply  some  adrno* 
nitiona,  but  not  vulgar  or  discursive,  but  apt  for  the 
times,  and  in  few  words,  fw  they  are  best  remem- 
bered. 

First  therefore,  above  all  you  ought  to  maintain 
the  king's  prerogative,  and  to  set  down  with  your- 
self, that  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  law  are  not 
two  things;  but  the  king's  prerogative  is  law,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  law,  the  first-born  or  pars 
prima  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  in  conserving  or 
maintaining  that,  you  conserve  and  maintain  the  law. 
There  is  not  in  the  body  of  man  one  law  of  the  head, 
and  another  of  the  body,  but  all  is  one  entire  law. 

The  next  point  that  I  would  now  advise  you  is, 
that  you  acquaint  yourself  diligently  with  the  reve- 
nue I  and  also  with  the  ancient  records  and  prece- 
dents of  this  conrt.  When  the  femous  case  of  the 
oqrper-mines  was  argued  in  this  court,  and  judged 
for  the  king,  it  was  not  upon  the  fine  reaatms  of 
wit|  as  that  the  king's  prerogative  drew  to  it  the 
chief  in  qucqtte  tpeeitt  the  lion  is  the  chief  of 
beasts,  the  eagle  the  chief  of  birds,  the  whale  the 
diief  of  fishes,  and  so  copper  the  ehief  of  minerals  j 


for  these  are  bnt  dalliuMS  of  law  and  omamenti ; 
but  it  was  the  grave  records  and  precedents  that 
grounded  the  judgment  of  that  canse  i  and  therefore 
T  would  have  you  both  goide  and  aim  yourself  with 
them  agunst  these  vapours  and  fumes  of  law,  which 
are  extracted  out  of  men's  inventions  and  conceits. 

The  third  advice  I  will  give  you  hath  a  large  ex- 
tent ;  it  is,  that  you  do  your  endeavour  in  your  place 
so  to  manage  the  king's  justice  and  revenue,  as  the 
king  may  have  most  profit,  snd  the  subject  less 
vexation :  for  when  there  is  mnch  vexation  to  the 
subject,  and  little  benefit  to  the  king,  then  the  ex* 
chequer  is  sick ;  and  when  there  is  much  benefit  to 
the  king,  with  less  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  sub* 
ject,  then  the  exchequer  is  sound.  As  for  exam- 
ple i  if  there  shall  be  much  racking  for  the  king's 
old  debts,  and  the  more  fresh  and  late  debts  shall 
be  either  more  negligently  called  upon,  or  over- 
easily  discharged,  or  over-indnlgentlj  stalled  t  or  if 
the  number  of  informations  be  many,  and  the  king's 
part  or  fines  for  compositions  a  trifie ;  or  if  there  be 
much  ado  to  get  the  king  new  land  upon  conceal* 
ments,  and  that  which  he  hath  already  be  not  known 
and  surveyed,  nor  the  woods  preserved,  (I  could  put 
you  many  other  cases,)  this  falls  within  that  which 
I  term  the  sick  estate  of  the  exchequer  :  and  this  is 
that  which  makes  every  man  ready  with  their  under- 
takings and  their  projects  to  disturb  the  ancient 
firame  of  the  exchequer;  than  the  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  there  is  not  a  better,  this  being  the  burden 
of  the  song;  That  much  goeth  out  of  the  subject's 
purse,  and  little  cometh  to  the  king's  purse.  There- 
fore, give  them  not  that  advantage  so  to  say.  Sure 
I  am,  that  besides  yoor  own  associates,  the  barons, 
yon  serve  widi  two  superior  great  oflk$r%  that  have 
honourable  and  true  ends,  and  desire  to  serve  the 
king  and  right  the  subject 

There  resteth,  that  I  deliTcr  yon  yoor  patent. 
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SPESCH  TO  JUSTICE  HUTTON. 


HIS  LORDSHIP'S  SPEECH.  IN  THE  COMMON-PLEAS, 

TO  JUSTICE  BUTTON, 

WHBN  HE  WAS  CALLED  TO  BE  ONE  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  COUHON-PLEAS. 


Mb.  Sesjuht  Hutton, 

Tbb  king's  moat  excellent  Majesty,  being  doly 
infwmed  of  your  learning,  integntyi  discretion,  ex- 
perience, means,  .and  reputation  in  your  country, 
hath  thought  fit  not  to  leave  you  these  talents  to  be 
employed  upon  yourself  only,  but  to  call  you  to  serve 
himself,  and  his  people,  in  the  place  of  one  of  his 
justices  of  the  court  of  common>pIeas. 

This  coart  where  you  are  to  serve,  is  the  local 
centre  and  heart  of  the  laws  of  this  realm :  here  the 
Subject  hath  his  assiinince  by  fines  and  recoveries ; 
here  he  hath  his  fixed  and  invariable  remedies  by 
pneeipet  and  writs  of  right ;  here  justice  opens  not 
by  a  l^-gate  of  privilege,  but  by  the  great  gate  of 
the  king's  original  writs  out  of  the  chancery.  Here 
issues  process  of  outlawry ;  if  men  will  not  answer 
lav  in  this  centre  of  law,  they  shall  be  cast  out 
And  therefore  it  is  proper  for  you,  by  all  means,  with 
yonr  wisdom  and  fortitude,  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
the  realm :  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  would  not  have 
yon  head-strong,  but  heart^strong ;  and  to  weigh  and 
remember  with  yourself,  that  the  twelve  judges  of 
the  realm  are  as  the  twelve  lions  under  Solomon's 
throne ;  they  must  show  their  stoutness  in  elevating 
and  bearing  up  the  throne.  To  represent  unto  you 
the  lines  and  portraitures  of  a  good  judge ; 

The  first  is,  that  you  should  draw  your  learning 
out  of  your  books,  not  out  of  your  brain. 

2.  That  you  should  mix  well  the  freedom  of  your 
own  opinion  with  the  reverence  of  the  opinion  of 
yoat  fellows. 


3.  That  yon  should  continue  the  studying  joar 
books,  and  not  to  spend  on  upon  the  old  stock. 

4.  That  yon  should  fiMU*  no  man's  fecet  and  yet 
not  tnm  stoutness  into  bnTery. 

5.  That  you  should  be  truly  impartial,  and  not  as 
as  men  may  see  affectitm  through  fine  carriage. 

6.  That  you  should  be  a  hght  to  jurors  to  open 
their  eyes,  but  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  by  the  nosea 

7.  That  you  affect  not  the  opinion  of  pregnancy 
and  expedition  by  an  impatient  and  catching  hear- 
ing of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar. 

8.  That  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  as  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law ;  and  not  talkative,  nor  with 
impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learning. 

9.  That  your  hands,  and  the  hands  of  your  hands, 
I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean,  and  nncormpt 
from  gifts,  from  meddling  in  titles,  and  from  serving 
of  turns,  be  they  of  great  ones  or  small  ones. 

10.  That  yon  contain  the  jorisdietira  of  the  eoort 
wiAin  the  ancient  mereaUmes,  without  remonng 
the  mark. 

11.  Lastly,  That  you  carry  sueh  a  hand  over  your 
ministers  and  clerks,  as  that  they  may  rather  be  in 
awe  of  you,  than  presume  upon  yon. 

These  and  the  like  points  of  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
I  forbear  to  enlarge;  for  the  longer  I  hare  lived 
with  yon,  the  shorter  shall  my  speech  be  to  yoa : 
knowing  that  you  come  so  furnished  and  prepared 
with  these  good  virtues,  as  whatsoever  I  shall  say 
cannot  be  new  unto  you ;  and  therefore  I  wilt  sty 
no  more  unto  yon  at  this  time,  but  deliver  yoa  yosr 
patent 


ORDINANCES  MADE 
BY  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON, 

FOK  THE  BETTER  AND  MORE  REGULAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  CHANCEBT. 
TO  BE  DAILY  OBSERVED,  SAVING  THE  raEROOATIVE  OF  THE  COURT. 


Decrets.  decree  shall  be  reversed,  altered, 

or  explained,  being  once  under  the 
great  seal,  bnt  upon  bill  of  review :  and  no  bill  of 
review  shall  be  admitted,  except  it  contain  either 


error  in  law,  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  decree, 
without  forther  examination  of  matters  in  fact,  or 
some  new  m^er  which  bath  risen  in  time  after  the 
decree,  and  not  any  new  proof  which  might  have 
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been  naed  wbca  th«  decree  wu  made :  neTertheless 
upon  new  proof^  thkt  ia  eome  to  light  after  the  de- 
cree made*  uid  eoald  lutt  poenbly  have  been  uied  at 
the  time  when  the  deeree  pasied,  a  bill  of  review 
may  be  gnxmded  by  the  apecial  licoiee  of  the  court, 
and  not  otherwiie. 

2.  IncaseofmiseaatiDg.beingamatterdemonstra- 
ttve,  a  decree  may  be  cx{^tned,  and  reconciled  by 
an  order  without  a  bill  of  review ;  not  understanding, 
by  miHCHsthig,  any  pretended  misrating  or  misvalu- 
ing,  only  error  in  the  auditing  or  numbering. 

3.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  admitted,  or  any 
other  new  bill,  to  change  matter  decreed,  except  the 
decree  be  first  obeyed  and  performed  :  as,  if  it  be  for 
land,  that  the  possetsion  be  yielded;  if  it  be  for 
money,  that  the  money  be  paid;  if  it  be  for  evidences, 
that  the  evidences  be  brought  in ;  and  so  in  other  cases 
which  stand  upon  the  strength  of  the  decree  alone. 
■  4.  But  if  any  act  be  decreed  to  be  done  which 
extingoiiheth  the  partiea*  right  at  the  common  law, 

maku^of  anaranee  or  relmKi  acknowledging 
■atisftotion,  caDMlHiig  of  bonds,  or  evidences,  and 
the  like ;  those  parts  of  the  decree  are  to  be  spared 
until  the  bill  of  review  be  determined  j  bnt  such 
sparing  is  to  be  wantanted  by  puUic  order  made  in 
court. 

5.  No  bill  of  review  shall  be  put  in,  except  the 
party  that  prefers  it  enter  iAto  recognisances  with 
aureties  for  saliitfying  of  costs  and  damages  for  the 
delay,  if  it  be  found  against  them. 

6.  No  decrees  shall  be  made,  upon  pretence  of 
equity,  against  the  express  provision  of  an  not  of 
parliament :  neverthdess  if  the  construction  of  such 
act  of  parliament  hath  for  a  time  gone  coie  way  in 
general  opinion  and  reputation,  and  after  by  a  later 
judgment  haA  been  controlled,  then  relief  may  be 
givea  npoQ  matter  of  equity,  for  cases  arising  before 
the  nid  judgment,  because  the  subject  was  in  no 
de&ult 

7.  Impriawnnent  Ibr  breach  of  a  decree  is  in 
■atnie  of  an  exeesticm,  and  therefore  the  custody 
eoght  to  be  strait,  and  the  party  not  to  have  any 

liberty  to  go  abroad,  but  by  special  licence  of  the 
lord  chancellor ;  but  no  close  imprisonment  is  to  be, 
but  by  express  order  for  wilful  and  extraordinary 
contempts  and  disobedience,  as  hath  been  used. 

8.  In  case  of  enormous  and  obstinate  disobedience 
in  breach  of  a  decree,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted 
xub  pctna  of  a  sum;  and  upon  affidavit,  or  other 
sufficient  proof,  of  persisting  in  contempt,  fines  are 
to  be  pnmonnced  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  open 
court,  and  the  same  to  be  estreated  down  into  the 
hanaper,  if  cause  be,  by  a  special  order. 

9.  In  case  of  a  decree  made  for  the  possession  of 
land,  a  writ  of  execution  goes  forth  :  and  if  that  be 
disobeyed,  then  process  of  contempt  aceording  to  the 
course  of  the  court  agiunstthe  person,  . unto  a  com- 
mission of  rebellion ;  and  then  a  seijeant  at  arms  by 
special  warrant:  and  in  case  the  seijennt  at  arms 
cannot  find  him,  or  be  resisted ;  or  upon  the  coming 
in  of  the  party,  and  his  commitment,  if  he  persist  in 
disobedience,  an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
possession;  and  in  ease  also  that  l>e  disobeyed,  then 
ft  conmusion  to  the  sheriff  to  put  him  into  possession. 


10.  Where  the  party  is  committed  for  the  breach 
of  a  decree,  he  is  not  to  be' enlarged  until  the  decree 
be  fully  performed  in  all  things,  which  are  to  be 
done  presently.  But  if  there  be  other  parts  of  the 
deeree  to  be  performed  at  days  or  times  to  come, 
then  he  may  be  enlarged  by  order  of  the  court  upon 
recognisance,  with  sureties  to  be  put  in  for  the  per- 
formance  thereof  dt  futuro,  otherwise  not. 

11.  Where  causes  come  to  a  hearing  in  court,  no 
decree  bindelh  any  person  who  was  not  served  with 
process  ad  audiendum  judicium,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  court,  or  did  appear  gratis  in  person 
in  court. 

12.  No  decree  bindeth  any  that  cometh  in  bona 
jide,  by  conveyance  from  the  defendant  before  the 
bill  exhibited,  and  is  made  no  party,  neither  by  bill 
nor  the  order  :  but  where  he  comes  in  pendente  lite, 
and  while  the  suit  is  in  full  prosecution,  and  without 
any  colour  of  allowance  or  privity  of  the  court, 
there  regularly  the  decree  trindeth ;  but  if  there  were 
any  intermission  of  aaitf  or  the  conrt  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conTeyanee,  the  court  is  to  give 
order  upon  the  special  matter  according  to  justice. 

13.  Where  causes  are  dismissed  upon  i,i»mi«ior.t 
full  hearing,  and  the  dismission  signed 

by  the  lord  chancellor,  such  causes  shall  not  be  re- 
tained again,  nor  new  bill  exhibited,  except  it  be 
upon  new  matter,  like  to  the  case  of  the  bill  of 
review. 

14.  In  case  of  all  other  dismissicms,  which  are 
not  upon  hearing  of  the  cause,  if  any  new  bill  be 
brought,  the  dismission  is  to  be  pleaded;  and  after 
reference  and  report  of  the  contents  of  both  suits, 
and  consideration  taken  of  the  former  orders  and 
dismission,  (he  court  shall  rule  the  retaining  or  dis- 
missing of  the  new  hill,  according  to  justice  and 
natore  of  Uie  case. 

15.  All  suits  grounded  upon  wills  nuncupative, 
leases  parol,  or  upon  long  leases  that  tend  to  the  de« 
feating  of  tlie  king's  tenures,  or  for  the  establishing 
of  perpetuities,  or  grounded  upon  remainders  put 
into  the  crown,  to  defeat  purchasers;  or  for  brokage 
or  rewards  to  make  marriages;  or  for  bargains  at 
play  and  wsgers ;  or  for  bargains  for  offices  con- 
trary to  the  statute  of  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. ;  or  for  con. 
tracts  upon  usury  or  simony,  are  regularly.to  be  dis- 
missed upon  motion,  if  they  be  the  sole  effect  of  the 
bill ;  and  if  there  be  no  special  circumstances  to 
move  the  court  to  allow  their  proceedings,  and  nil 
suits  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  are  regulariy  to 
be  dismissed.    F.  postea^  §  58,  60. 

16.  Dismissions  are  properly  to  be  prayed,  and 
had,  either  upon  hearing,  or  upon  plea  unto  the  bill, 
when  the  cause  comes  first  into  court ;  but  dis- 
missions are  not  to  be  prayed  after  the  parties  have 
been  at  charge  of  examination,  except  it  be  upon 
special  cause. 

17>  If  the  {diuntiff  discontinue  the  prosecution, 
after  all  the  defendants  have  answered,  above  the 
space  of  one  whde  term,  the  cause  is  to  be  dismissed 
of  course  without  any  motion ;  but  after  replication 
put  in,  no  cause  is  to  be  dismissed  without  motion 
and  order  of  the  court. 
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Oectiraof  18.  Doable  vexation  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mltted  s  but  if  the  party  sue  for  the 
tame  canse  at  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  he 
ia  to  have  a  day  given  to  make  this  election  where 
be  will  proceed,  and  in  defoolt  of  making  snch  e1ec> 
tion  to  be  diamissed. 


OerUorurL 


19.  Where  caosea  are  removed  by 
special  etrtianri  uprai  a  bill  containing 
matter  of  equity,  the  plaintiff  is,  npon  receipt  of  his 
wri^  To  put  in  bond  to  prove  hia  anggeitions  within 
fimrteen  days  after  the  receipt;  which  if  he  do  not 
prove,  then  upon  certificate  from  either  of  the  ex- 
aminers, presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  cause 
shall  be  dismissed  with  costs,  and  a  procedendo  to 
be  granted. 


loiimctiim. 


20.  No  injunction  of  any  nature  shall 
be  granted,  dissolved,  or  stayed  upon 
any  private  petition. 

21.  No  injunction  to  stay  suits  at  the  common 
law  shall  be  granted  upon  priority  of  suit  only,  or 
npon  surmise  of  the  plaintiff's  bill  only ;  but  upon 
matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's  answer,  or  matter 
of  record,  or  writing  plainly  appearing,  or  when  the 
defendant  is  in  contempt  for  not  answering,  or  that 
the  debt  desired  to  be  stayed  appeareth  to  be  old, 
and  hath  slept  long,  or  the  creditor  or  the  debtor 
bath  been  dead  some  good  time  before  the  soit 
brought 

22.  Where  the  defendant  appears  not,  but  aits  an 
attachment;  or  when  he  doth  appear,  and  departs 
without  answer,  and  is  under  attachment  for  not  an- 
swering ;  or  when  he  takes  oath  he  cannot  answer 
without  sight  of  evidences  in  the  country ;  or  where 
after  answer  he  sues  at  common  law  by  attorney, 
and  absents  himself  beyond  the  sea:  in  these  cases 
an  injunction  is  to  be  granted  for  the  stay  of  nil 
suits  at  the  common  law,  until  the  party  answer  or 
appear  in  person  in  court,  and  the  court  give  farther 
order:  but  nevertheless  npon  answer  put  in,  if  there 
be  no.  motion  made  the  same  term,  or  the  next  gene- 
ral seal  after  the  term,  to  continue  the  injunction 
in  regard  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  answer  put  in, 
or  in  regard  of  matter  confessed  in  the  answer,  then 
the  injonetion  to  die  and  dissolve  without  any  spe- 
cial order. 

23.  In  Hie  ease  aforesaid,  where  an  injunction  is 
to  be  awarded  for  stay  of  suits  at  the  common  law, 
if  the  like  suit  be  in  the  chancery,  either  by  scire 
facias,  or  privilege,  or  English  bill,  then  the  suit  is 
to  be  stayed  by  order  of  the  court,  as  it  is  in  other 
courts  by  injunctitm,  for  tiiat  the  court  cannot  enjoin 
itself. 

24.  Where  an  injunction  hath  been  obtwned  for 
staying  of  suits,  and  no  prosecution  is  had  for  the 
space  of  three  terms,  the  injunction  is  to  fall  of 
itself  without  farther  motion. 

25.  Where  a  bill  comes  in  after  an  arrest  at  the 
common  law  for  debt,  no  injunction  shall  be  granted 
without  bringing  the  principal  money  into  court, 
except  there  appear  in  the  defendants  answer,  or 
sight  of  writings,  plain  matter  tending  to  discharge 
file  debt  in  equity :  but  if  an  injnnction  be  awarded 


and  disobeyed,  in  that  ease  no  money  shaB  be 
brought  in,  or  deposited,  in  regard  of  the  contempL 

26.  Injunctions  for  possession  are  not  to  tte 
granted  before  a  decree,  but  where  the  poaaesnou 
hath  cmtinued  by  the  space  of  three  years,  befoic 
the  bill  exhibited,  and  upon  the  same  title ;  and  not 
upon  any  title  by  lease,  or  otherwise  determined. 

27.  In  case  where  Uie  defendant  sits  all  the 
process  of  contempt,  and  cannot  be  found  by  the 
seijeant  at  arms,  or  resists  the  seijeant,  or  makes 
rescue,  a  sequestration  shall  be  granted  of  the  laid 
in  question ;  and  if  the  defendant  render  not  him- 
self within  the  year,  then  an  iiqunetion  for  Ae 
possession. 

28.  Injunctions  against  feUiug  of  timber,  ploi^li' 
ing  up  of  ancient  [Matures,  or  for  the  maintaiznngof 
enclosures  or  the  Uke,  shall  be  granted  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  but  not  in  case 
where  the  defendant  upon  his  answer  claimeth  aa 
estate  of  inheritance,  except  it  be  where  he  clai» 
eth  the  land  in  trost,  or  npon  some  other  spedd 
ground. 

29.  No  sequestration  shall  be  granted  SeqacA*- 
but  of  lands,  leases,  or  goods  in  ques- 
tion, and.not  of  any  other  lands  or  goods,  not  ea*- 
tained  in  the  suts. 

30.  Where  a  decree  is  made  for  rent  to  be  paid 
out  of  land,  or  a  sam  of  money  to  be  levied  oot  of 
the  profits  of  land,  there  a  seqnestmtion  of  the 
same  lands,  being  in  the  defendant's  hands,  may  be 
granted. 

31.  Where  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  council, 
or  of  the  court  of  requests,  or  the  queen's  conrt,  are 
by  contumacy  or  other  means  interrupted ;  there  the 
court  of  chancery,  upon  a  bill  preferred  for  corro- 
borations of  the  same  jurisdictions,  decrees,  and 
sentences,  shall  give  remedy. 

32.  Where  any  cause  comes  to  a  hearing,  that 
hath  been  formerly  decreed  in  any  other  of  the 
king's  courts  at  Westminster,  such  decree  AmU  be 
first  read,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides. 

33.  Suits  after  judgment  may  be  ad-  Salts  alter 
mitted  according  to  the  ancient  enstom  ■'"*'■"'*"*■ 
of  the  chancery,  and  die  late  n^l  decision  of  his 
Majesty,  of  record,  after  solemn  and  great  deliber- 
ation: but  in  such  suits  it  is  ordered,  that  bmid  be 
put  in  with  good  sureties  to  prove  the  suggestions 
of  the  bill. 

34.  Decrees  upon  suits  brought  after  judgment 
shall  contain  no  words  to  make  void  or  weaken  the 
judgment,  but  shall  only  correct  the  corrupt  con- 
science of  the  party,  and  rule  bim  to  make  restitu- 
tion, or  perform  other  acts,  according  to  the  eqotty 
of  the  cause. 

35.  Tlie  registers  are  to  be  sworn,  _ . 
!_  .1.  I       .  .  1       J     J                    Orders,  and 

as  hath  been  lately  ordered.  tbe  pace  of 

3«.  If  any  Older  shall  be  made,  and  «*eie»iiim. 
the  court  not  informed  ot  the  last  material  order 
formeily  made,  no  benefit  shall  be  taken  by  aoeh 
order,  as  granted  by  abuse  and  amreptlon ;  and  to 
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that  end  the  legisten  ought  duly  to  mentHm  the 
former  order  in  the  later. 

37.  No  order  ihall  be  explained  upon  any  private 
petition  bat  in  eourt  as  they  are  made,  and  the  re- 
gister is  to  set  down  the  orders  as  they  were  pro- 
noDDCed  by  the  eourt,  truly,  at  his  peril,  without 
troubling  the  lord  chancellor,  by  any  private  attend- 
ing of  him,  to  explain  his  meaning ;  and  if  any  ex- 
planation be  desired,  it  is  to  be  done  by  public 
motim,  where  the  other  party  may  be  heard. 

38.  No  draught  of  any  order  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  register  to  either  party,  without  keeping  a 
co|^  by  him,  to  the  end  that  if  the  order  be  not 
entered,  nevertheless  the  court  may  be  informed 
what  was  ftmnerly  done,  and  not  put  to  new  trouble 
and  hearing ;  and  to  the  end  also  that  knowledge  o^ 
orders  be  not  kept  bad  too  long  from  either  par^, 
bnt  may  presendy  appear  at  the  office. 

39.  Where  a  cause  hath  been  debated  npon  hear^ 
ing  of  both  parties  and  opinion  hath  been  delivered 
by  the  coor^  and  nevertheless  the  cause  referred  to 
trea^,  the  registers  are  not  to  omit  the  opinion  of 

eoort,  in  drawing  of  the  order  of  reference,  ex- 
cept the  coort  doth  specially  declare  that  it  be  en- 
tered witboat  any  opinion  either  way;  in  which  case 
nevertheless  the  registers  are  out  of  their  short  note 
to  draw  up  some  more  fiill  remembrance  of  that  that 
passed  in  court,  to  inform  the  court  if  the  cause  come 
back  and  cannot  be  agreed. 

40.  The  registers,  npon  sending  of  their  draught 
nnto  the  connsel  of  the  parties,  are  not  to  respect  the 
interlineations,  or  alteratitms  of  the  said  counsel,  be 
the  said  counsel  never  so  great,  farther,  than  to  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  that  which  wag  truly  de- 
livered in  eourt,  and  so  to  conceive  the  order,  upon 
their  oath  and  daty,  witboat  any  hrther  respect. 

41.  The  registers  ere  to  be  carefnl  in  the  penning 
and  drawing  up  of  decrees,  and  speeial  matters  of 
diffienlty  and  weight ;  and  therefore  when  they  pre- 
sent the  same  to  the  lord  chancellor,  they  ought  to 
give  him  understsndtng  which  are  such  decrees  of 
weight,  that  they  may  be  read  and  reviewed  before 
hia  lordship  sign  them. 

42.  The  decrees  granted  at  the  rolls  are  to  be 
presented  to  his  lordship,  with  the  orders  where- 
upon they  are  drawn,  within  two  or  three  days  after 
every  term. 

43.  Injunctions  for  possession,  or  for  stay  of  suits 
after  verdict,  are  to  be  presented  to  his  lordship,  to- 
other with  the  orders  whereupon  they  go  forth,  that 
his  lordship  msy  take  consideration  of  the  order 
before  he  sign  them. 

44.  VThere  any  order  upon  the  speeial  nature  of 
the  ease  shall  be  made  against  any  of  these  general 
rales,  there  the  register  shall  pliunly  and  expressly 
set  down  the  partienlars,  reasons  ud  grounds,  mov- 
ing the  coort  to  vary  from  the  general  nse. 

45.  No  reference  upon  a  demurrer, 
or  question  tonehing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  shall  be  made  to  the  masters  of  the  chan- 
cery ;  but  such  demurrers  shall  be  heard  and  ruled 
in  court,  or  hy  the  lord  ehanoeOor  himself. 

46.  No  order  ehall  he  made  fm  the  eon&ming  or 


ratifying  of  any  report  without  day  first  givoi,  1^ 
the  space  of  a  seven-night  at  the  least,  to  apeak  to 
it  in  court. 

47.  No  reference  shall  be  made  to  any  masters 
of  the  courts  or  any  other  commissioners  to  hear  and 
determine  where  the  cause  is  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  except  it  be  in  special  causes 
of  parlies  near  in  blood,  or  of  extreme  poverty,  or 
by  consent  and  general  reference  of  the  estate  of  the 
cause,  except  it  be  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  be 
sparingly  granted. 

48.  No  report  shall  be  respected  in  court,  which 
exceedeth  the  warrant  of  the  order  of  reference. 

49.  The  masters  of  the  court  are  required  not  to 
certify  the  state  of  any  caose,  as  if  they  would  make 
breviate  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which  doth 
little  ease  the  court,  but  with  some  opinion ;  or 
otherwise,  in  case  they  think  it  too  doobtfol  to  give 
opinion,  and  therefwe  make  such  special  eertifieate, 
the  cause  is  to  go  on  to  a  judicial  hearing,  withoirt 
respect  had  to  the  aame. 

50.  Matters  of  aceoun^  unless  it  be  in  very 
weighty  causes,  are  not  fit  for  the  court,  but  to  be 
prepared  by  reference,  with  this  difference  nevertbe- 
less,  that  the  cause  comes  first  to  a  hearing;  and  upon 
the  entrance  into  a  hearing,  they  may  receive  some 
direction,  and  be  turned  over  to  have  the  accounts 
considered,  except  both  parties,  before  a  hearing,  do 
consent  to  a  reference  of  the  examination  of  the 
accounts,  to  make  it  more  ready  for  a  hearing. 

51.  The  like  course  to  be  taken  for  the  examina- 
tion of  court  rolls,  upon  costoms  and  copies,  which 
shall  not  be  referred  to  any  one  master,  but  to  two 
masters  at  the  least. 

52.  No  reference  to  be  made  of  the  insnfiiciency 
of  an  answer*  without  showing  of  some  particular 
point  of  the  defect  and  not  upon  ionnise  of  the  in- 
snffleiency  in  genenL 

53.  Where  a  trnst  is  eonfessed  by  tiie  defendant's 
answer,  there  needeth  no  farther  hearing  of  the 
cause,  but  a  reference  presently  to  be  made  npon  the 
account,  and  so  to  go  on  to  a  hearing  of  the  accounts. 

54.  In  all  suits  where  it  shall  appear,  „  ,  ,  _ 

u  *  .V  .1.  f  »!,    SuiU  In  court, 

upon  the  heanng  of  the  cause,  thnt  the 

plaintiff  had  not  probabi/em  cmttant  Utigtmiii,  he 

shall  pay  unto  the  defendant  his  ntnunt  costs,  to  be 

assessed  by  the  court. 

55.  If  any  bill,  answers,  rephcation,  ^n]^  demur' 
or  rejoinder,  shall  be  found  of  an  immo-  r«r»,  answen, 
derate  length,  both  the  party  and  the  Si^'J^ 
counsel  under  whose  hand  it  passetb 

shall  be  fined. 

56.  If  there  be  contained  in  any  bill,  answer,  or 
other  pleadings,  or  any  interrogatory,  any  matter 
libellous  or  slanderous  against  any  that  is  not  party 
to  the  suit,  or  against  such  as  are  parties  to  thesait; 
upon  matters  impertinent,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
settled  authorities  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  courts ;  such 
bills,  answers,  plesdings,  or  interrogatories  shall  be 
taken  off  the  file  and  suppressed,  and  the  parties 
severally  punished  by  commitment  or  igntminy,  as 
shall  he  thooght  fit,  tot  the  abuse  of  the  court;  and 
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the  connselloTS  at  law,' who  have  aet  their  hand*, 
aball  likewise  Kceive  reproof  or  punishment,  if 

cause  be. 

57.  Demurrers  and  pleas  which  tend  to  discharge 
the  suit  shall  be  heard  first  upon  every  day  of  orders, 
that  the  subject  may  know  whether  he  ahall  need 
£uther  attendance  or  no. 

58.  A  demurrer  is  properly  upon  matter  defective, 
contained  in  the  bill  itself,  and  no  foreign  matter; 
but  a  plea  is  of  foreign  matter  to  discharge  or  stay 
the  suit,  as  that  the  cause  hath  been  formerly  dis- 
miised,  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  outlawed,  or  excom* 
municatedi  or  there  is  another  bill  depending  for 
the  same  cause,  or  the  like:  and  such  plea  may  be 
pat  in  without  oath,  in  case  where  the  matter  of 
the  plea  appear  npco  record ;  but  if  it  be  any  thing 
that  doth  not  appear  upon  record  the  plea  must  be 
upon  oath. 

59.  No  plea  of  ouUawiy  shall  be  allowed  with- 
out pleading  the  record  9ub  pede  sigiUi;  nor  plea 
of  excommunication,  withoutthe  seal  of  the  ordinary. 

60.  Where  any  suit  appeareth  upon  the  bill  to  be 
of  the  natures  which  are  regularly  to  be  dismissed 
according  to  the  fifteenth  ordinance,  such  matter  is 
to  be  set  forth  by  way  of  demurrer. 

61.  Where  an  answer  shall  be  certified  insuf- 
ficient, the  defendant  is  to  pay  costs ;  and  if  a  second 
answer  be  returned  insufficient,  in  the  points  before 
certified  insufficient,  then  double  costs,  and  upon 
the  third  treble  costs,  and  upon  the  fourth  quadruple 
costs,  and  then  to  be  committed  also  until  he  hath 
made  a  perfect  answer,  and  to  be  exunined  upon 
interrogatories  touching  the  points  defective  in  his 
answer ;  but  if  any  answer  be  certified  sufficient, 
the  plaintiff  is  to  pay  costs. 

62.  No  insufficient  answer  oan  be  taken  hold  of 
after  refdication  put  in,  because  it  is  admitted  sut 
ficient  by  the  nplication. 

63.  An  answer  to  a  matter  charged  as  the  defend- 
ant's own  fact  must  be  direct,  without  saying  it  is 
to  his  remembrance,  or  as  he  believeth,  if  it  be  laid 
down  within  seven  years  before ;  and  if  the  defend- 
ant deny  the  fact,  he  must  traverse  it  directly,  and 
not  by  way  of  negative  pregnant;  as  if  a  fact  be 
laid  to  be  done  with  divers  circamstances,  the  de- 
fendant may  not  traverse  it  literally  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  bill,  but  must  traverse  the  point  of  substance  ; 
so  if  he  be  charged  with  the.  receipt  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  must  traverse  that  he  hath  not  re- 
ceived a  hundred  pounds,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  if 
he  have  received  pnrl^  he  must  set  fnth  what  part 

64.  If  a  hearing  be  prayed  upon  bill  and  answer, 
Uie  answer  must  be  admitted  to  be  true  in  all  points, 
and  a  decree  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  upon  hearing 
die  answer  read  in  court 

'  65,  Where  no  counsel  appears  for  the  defendant 
at  the  hearing,  and  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
served,  the  answer  of  soch  defendant  is  to  be  read 
in  court. 

66.  No  new  matter  is  to  be  contained  in  any  re- 
plication, except  it  be  to  avoid  matter  set  forth  in 
the  defendant's  answer. 

67.  All  copies  in  chancery  shall  contain  fifteen 
lines  in  every  sheet  thereof,  written  orderly  and 


unwastefnllj,  nnto  which  dull  be  sufateribed  ike 
nune  of  the  principal  clerk  of  the  office  where  it  is 
written,  or  his  deputy,  for  whom  he  wiU  answer, 
for  which  mily  subscription  no  fee  at  all  shall  be 

taken. 

68.  All  commissions  for  examination  fy^^^i^^jj^ 
of  witnesses  shall  be  tvper  interr.  in-  examiutHn. 
eiutig  only,  and  no  return  of  depositions  uJi^*'**''*' 
into  the  court  shall  be  received,  but 

such  only  as  shall  be  either  ctunprised  in  one  roll, 
subscribed  with  the  name  of  the  commissifmera,  or 
else  in  divers  rolls,  whereof  each  one  ahall  be  so 
subscribed. 

69.  If  both  parties  join  in  commission,  and  npcn 
warning  given  the  defendant  bring  his  commission- 
ers, but  produceth  no  witnesses,  nor  ministereth 
interrogatories,  bat  after  aeek  a  new  commission, 
the  same  shall  not  be  granted:  bat  nevertheless 
upon  txmt  extraordinary  excuse  of  the  defendants 
default,  he  may  have  liberty  granted  by  spensl 
order  to  examine  his  witnesses  in  court  upon  the 
former  interrogatories,  giving  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney  notice,  that  he  may  examine  also  if  he  will 

70.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be  examined  npon 
interrogatories,  except  it  be  in  very  special  cases, 
by  express  order  of  the  court,  to  sift  out  some  fraud 
or  practice  pregnantly  appearing  to  the  court,  or 
otherwise  upoo  offer  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  condoded 
by  the  answer  of  the  defendant  without  any  libetn' 
to  disprove  such  answer,  or  to  impeach  him  sfter 
of  perjury. 

71-  Decrees  in  other  courts  may  be  read  npon 
hearing  without  the  warrant  of  any  special  oider: 
bnt  no  depositions  taken  in  any  other  coort  are  to 
be  read  but  by  special  orders  and  regularly  the 
coort  grantetfa  no  order  for  reading  of  depositions, 
except  it  be  between  the  same  parties,  and  npon  the 
same  title  and  cause  of  suit. 

72-  No  examination  is  to  be  had  of  the  credit  et 
any  witness  but  by  special  order,  which  is  sparing- 
ly to  be  granted. 

73.  Witnesses  shall  not  be  examined  in  perpe- 
tuam  ret  memon'am,  except  it  be  upon  the  ground  of 
a  bill  first  put  in,  and  answer  thereunto  made,  and 
the  defendant  or  his  attorney  made  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  that  the  plaintiff  would 
have  examined,  and  so  publication  to  be  of  soch 
witnessesi  with  this  restraint  nevertheless,  that  no 
benefit  shall  be  taken  of  the  depositions  of  soch 
witnesses,  in  case  they  may  be  brought  pimi  race 
upon  the  trial,  but  only  to  be  used  in  case  deadi 
before  the  trial,  or  age,  or  impoteney,  or  absence 
out  of  the  realm  at  the  trial. 

74.  No  witnesses  shall  be  examined  fnAntn. 
after  publieation,  except  it  be  by  con-  dan  ewielis 
sent,  or  by  special  order,  ad  in/ormax-  **«™i«i*cfc- 
dam  eontcieniican  judicis,  and  then  to  be  brought 
dose  sealed  up  to  the  court  to  peruse  cr  publish,  as 
the  oowrt  shall  think  good. 


75.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  or 
admitted  by  uiy  master  of  the  ehaneef7> 
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tending  to  the  pnwf  or  diiproof  of  the  title,  or  mat. 
ter  in  qaetfioii,  or  touching  the  merits  of  the  cause ; 
neither  shall  any  such  matter  be  eoloutably  inserted 
in  any  affidavit  for  serving  of  process. 

7t>.  No  affidavit  shall  be  taken  against  affidavit, 
as  far  as  the  masters  of  the  chancery  can  have 
knowledge ;  and  if  any  sncfa  be  taken,  the  latter 
affidavit  shall  not  be  used  nor  read  in  court. 

77.  In  case  of  contempts  grounded  upon  force  or 
ill  words,  upon  serving  of  process,  or  upon  words  of 
scandal  of  the  court,  proved  by  affidavit,  the  party  is 
forthwith  to  stand  committed ;  but  for  other  con- 
tempts against  the  orders  or  decrees  of  the  court  an 
attachment  goes  forth,  first,  upon  affidavit  made,  and 
then  Uie  party  is  to  be  examined  ■  upon  interrogato- 
ries, and  his  examination  referred ;  and  if  upon  his 
examination  he  confess  matter  of  contempt,  he  is  to 
be  committed;  if  not,  the  adverse  party  may  examine 
witnesses  to  prove  the  contempt :  and  therefore  if 
the  eontempt  appear,  the  party  is  to  be  cranmitted ; 
bat  if  not,  or  if  the  party  that  pursnes  the  contempt 
do  &il  in  putting  in  interrogatories,  or  other  prose- 
cation,  or  fail  in  the  proof  of  the  contempt,  then  the 
party  eha^ed  with  the  contempt  is  to  be  diaehaiged 
with  good  costs. 

78.  They  that  are  in  contempt,  specially  so  far  as 
proclamation  of  rebellion,  are  not  to  be  heard,  nei- 
ther in  that  suit,  nor  any  other,  except  the  conrt  of 
special  grace  suspend  the  contempt, 

79.  Imprisonment  upon  contempt  for  matters  past 
may  be  discharged  of  grace,  after  sufficient  punish- 
ment, or  otherwise  dispensed  with:  but  if  the  im- 
prisonment be  not  for  performance  of  any  order  of 
the  court  in  force,  they  ought  not  to  be  discharged 
except  they  first  obey,  bnt  the  contempt  may  be 
•oqwnded  for  a  time. 

80.  Injonctiona,  sequestrations,  dismissions,  re- 
tainers upon  dismissions,  or  final  orders,  are  not  to 
be  granted  upon  petitions. 

81.  No  former  order  made  in  conrt  is  to  be 
altered,  crossed,  or  explained  upon  any  petition; 
bat  such  orders  may  be  stayed  upon  petition  for  a 
small  stay,  until  the  matter  may  be  moved  in  court 

83.  No  commission  for  examination  of  witnesses 
shall  be  discharged;  nor  no  examinntions  or  depo- 
sitions shall  be  suppressed  upon  petition,  except  it 
be  upon  point  of  course  of  the  court  first  referred  to 
the  clerks,  and  certificate  thereupon. 

83.  No demorrer  shall  be  overruled  optm  petition. 

84.  No  geirefaeiat  shall  be  awarded  upon  recog- 
nisances not  enn^ed,  nor  opon  recognisances  en- 
rolled, unless  it  be  upon  examination  of  the  record 
with  the  writ ;  nor  no  recognisance  shall  be  enrolled 
after  the  year,  except  it  be  upon  special  order  from 

'  the  lord  chaneellnr. 

85.  No  writ  of  MB  exeat  regnun,  prohibition,  con- 
anltation,  statute  of  Northampton,  eertiarari  special, 
or|n'oe«rfnK^special,orcer4toFartor/n-oceriettifo  gene- 
ral, more  than  once  in  the  same  cause  i  habeas  cor- 
pui^  or  eorpu*  cum  cauea,  vi  taica  removentC,  or 
restitution  thereupon,  de  eoronatore  et  viridario  eli- 
gendo,  in  case  of  a  moving  de  homine  repieg.  assiz. 
or  special  patent,  de  batiipo  amovenit,  aertierari 
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n^r  prmeentatioH^us  /act,  oaram  emmitsariie  ee- 
mtr*  or  ad  fvacf  tiampmum,  shall  pass  without  war- 
rant under  the  Imd  chancellor's  hand,  and  signed  by 
him,  save  such  writs  ad  quod  dampimmt  at  shall  lie 
signed  by  master  attorney. 

86.  Writs  of  privilege  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  bet- 
ter rule,  both  for  the  number  of  persons  that  shall 
be  privileged,  and  for  the  case  of  the  privilege :  and 
as  for  the  number,  it  shall  be  set  down  by  schedule : 
for  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood,  tliat  besides  per- 
sons privileged  as  attendants  upon  the  court,  suitors 
and  witnesses  are  only  to  have  privilege,  eundo,  red- 
eundo,  et  morando,  for  their  necessary  attendance, 
and  not  otherwise ;  and  that  such  writ  of  privilege 
dischargeth  only  an  arrest  upon  the  first  process, 
but  yet,  where  at  such  times  of  necessary  attendance 
the  party  is  taken  in  execution,  it  is  a  contempt  to 
the  court,  and  accordingly  to  be  punished. 

87.  No  wppiieaiBU  for  the  good  behaviour  shall 
be  granted,  but  upon  artides  grounded  upon  the  oath 
of  two  at  Uic  least,  or  certificate  of  any  one  justice 
ot  tMomt,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  affidavit 
that  it  is  their  hands,  or  by  order  of  the  star^ham- 
ber,  or  chancery,  or  other  of  the  king's  courts. 

83.  No  recognisance  of  the  good  behaviour,  or 
the  peace,  taken  in  the  country,  and  certified  into 
the  petty  bag,  shall  be  filed  in  the  year  without 
warrant  from  the  lord  chancellor. 

89.  Writs  of  ne  exeat  regnum  are  properly  to  be 
granted  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Uie  writ,  in 
respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  state, 
in  which  case  the  lord  chancellor  will  grant  them 
upon  prayer  of  any  the  principal  secretaries  without 
cause  showing,  or  upon  such  infwmation  as  his  lord- 
ship shall  think  of  weight ;  but  otherwise  also  they 
may  be  granted,  according  to  the  practice  of  long 
time  used,  in  ease  of  interlopers  in  trade,  great  bank- 
ropte,  in  whose  estate  many  subjeeta  are  interested, 
or  other  cases  that  concern  multitudes  Of  the  king's 
subjects,  also  in  case  of  duels,  and  divers  others. 

90.  All  writs,  certificates,  and  whatsoever  other 
process  ret.  coram  Rege  in  Cane,  shall  be  brought 
into  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  within  convenient  time 
after  the  return  thereof  and  shall  be  there  filed 
upon  their  proper  files  and  bundles  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  except  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  which  may 
remain  with  any  of  the  six  clerks  by  the  space  of 
one  year  next  after  the  cause  shall  be  determined 
decree,  or  otherwise  be  dismissed. 

91.  All  injunctions  shall  be  enrolled,  or  the  tran. 
script  filed,  to  the  end  that  if  occasion  be,  the  court 
may  take  order  to  award  writs  of  «etre  /actor  there- 
upon, as  in  ancient  time  hath  been  used. 

92.  All  days  given  by  the  court  to  sheriffs  to  re- 
turn their  writs  or  bring  in  their  prisoners  upon 
writs  of  pririlege,  or  otherwise  between  party  and 
party,  shall  be  filed,  either  in  the  roaster's  office, 
or  in  the  petty  bag  respectively;  and  all  .recogni- 
sances taken  to  the  king's  use  or  unto  the  court, 
shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  coovenient  time,  with  the 
clerks  of  the  enrolment,  and  calendars  made  of  them, 
and  the  calendars  every  Michaelmas  term  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  chancellor. 

93.  In  case  of  suits  upm  the  commissiwis  for 
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charitaUe  nses,  to  avoid  charge,  there  shall  need  no 
bill,  bat  0DI7  exceptions  to  the  decree,  and  answer 
forthwith  to  be  made  thereunto;  and  thereupon, 
and  upon  sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  decree 
brought  unto  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  clerk  of 
the  petty  bag,  fait  lordship  upon  perusal  thereof, 
will  give  order  under  his  hand  fiw  an  absolute  decree 
to  be  drawn  up. 

94.  Upon  suit  for  the'commiBsion  of  sewers,  the 
names  of  those  that  are  desired  to  be  eomniissioners 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  writing ; 
then  his  lordship  will  send  the  names  of  some  privy 
counsellor,  lieutenant  of  the  shire,  or  jastices  of  as- 
size, being  resident  in  the  parte  for  which  the  com- 
mtitsion  is  prayed,  to  consider  of  them,  that  they  be 
not  put  in  for  private  respects;  and  upon  the  return 
of  such  opinion,  hts  lordship  will  give  farther  order 
for  the  commission  to  pass. 

95.  No  new  commission  of  sewers  shall  be  ^nt- 
ed  while  the  first  is  in  force,  except  it  be  upon 
discovery  of  abuse  or  fault  in  die  first  commis- 
sioners, or  othtrwiae  upon  some  great  or  weighty 
ground. 

96.  No  commission  of  bankrupt  shall  be  granted 
but  upon  petition  first  exhibited  to  the  loi^  chan- 
cellor together  with  names  presented,  of  which  his 
lordship  vrill  take  consideration,  and  always  mingle 
some  teamed  in  the  law  with  the  rest ;  yet  so  as 
care  be  taken  that  the  same  parties  be  not  too  often 
used  in  commissions;  and  likewise  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  bond  with  good  surety  be  entered  into, 
in  200/.  at  least,  to  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 

97.  No  commismon  of  delegates  in  any  cause  of 
weight  shall  be  awarded,  but  upon  petition  preferred 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  will  name  the  commis- 
sioners himself,  to  the  end  they  may  be  persons  of 
convenient  qnalt^,  having  regard  to  the  weight  of 


the  cause,  and  the  ^gni^  of  the  court  firom  whenes 
the  appeal  is. 

98.  Any  man  shall  be  admitted  to  defend  in fvrmm 
pauperis,  upon  oath,  but  for  plaindfis  tfacy  are  ordi- 
narily to  be  referred  to  the  court  of  requests,  or  to 
the  provincial  councils,  if  die  case  arise  in  those 
jurisdictions,  or  to  s^nne  gentlemen  in  the  cotmtry, 
except  it  be  in  SMse  special  eaaes  of  commiseration, 
w  potency  in  the  adverse  party. 

99.  Licences  to  collect  fat  losses  by  fire  or  water 
are  not  to  be  granted,  but  upon  good  certificate ; 
and  not  for  decays  of  suretiship  at  debt,  or  any 
other  casualties  whatsoever :  and  they  are  rarely  to 
be  renewed;  and  they  are  to  be  directed  ever  unto 
the  county  where  the  loss  did  arise,  if  it  were  by 
fire,  and  the  counties  that  abut  upon  it,  as  the  case 
shall  require ;  and  if  it  were  by  sea,  then  unto  the 
county  where  the  port  is,  from  whence  the  ship  wo^ 
and  to  some  sea-counties  adjoining. 

100.  No  exemf^Soation  shall  be  made  of  lettcn 
patents,  inter  oAo,  with  omission  of  the  genenl 
words ;  nor  of  reeorda  made  void  or  eaneeUcd  1  nor 
of  the  decrees  of  this  court  not  enrolled  \  nor  of  de- 
podtions  by  parcel  and  ftutions,  omitting  the  resi- 
due of  the  depositions  in  coart,  to  which  the  hand 
of  the  examiner  is  not  snbecribed ;  nor  of  records 
of  the  court  not  being  enrolled  or  filed ;  nor  of  re- 
cords of  any  other  court,  before  the  same  be  duly 
certified  to  this  court,  and  orderly  filed  here  :  nor  of 
any  records  upon  the  sight  and  examination  of  any 
copy  in  paper,  but  upcm  sight  and  examination  of 
the  original. 

101.  And  because  time  and  experience  may  dis- 
cover some  of  these  rules  to  be  inconvenient,  and 
some  other  to  be  fit  to  be  added ;  therefore  his  lord- 
ship intendeth  in  any  such  case  from  time  to  tune 
to  publish  any  such  revocations  or  additiona. 


THE  PASSAGES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

FRANCIS  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN, 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  OP  ENGLAND. 

ANKO  DOMINI  1690  AND  1021. 


On  Monday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1630, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  coBunons  had  a  coniSeTence  with 
the  lords  i  which  cwferenoe  was  reported  the  next 
day  by  the  lord  treasurer,  [who]  delivered  the  desire 
<rf  the  commons  to  inform  their  lordships  of  the 
great  abases  of  the  courts  of  jutiiee :  the  information 
whereof  was  divided  into  these  three  parts. 

First,  The  persma  accused. 


Secondly,  Of  the  nisttten  objected  against  tbcoi- 
llirdly.  Their  proof. 

"Die  persons  are  the  lord  chanedlor  of  Ei^and, 
and  the  now  bishop  of  LandidlS  bdng  tfien  no 
iHshop,  but  Dr.  Field. 

The  incomparable  good  parts  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor were  highly  commended,  his  i^ace  he  holds  mag- 
nified, ftom  whence  boun^,  justice,  and  mercy  were 
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to  be  diitribtited  to  the  nibjeeta,  with  whitih  he  vu 
•olely  tnuted,  whither  all  caaees  wen  drawn, 
•nd  from  whence  no  appeal  lay  for  anjr  injustice  or 
wrong  done,  save  to  the  parliament 

That  the  l<«d  chaneeltor  is  accaaed  of  great 
bribery  and  corraption,  conuaittcd  by  him  in  this 
eminent  plaee,  whereof  two  eaaea  were  all^d : 

The  one  eoneeming  Christopher  Awbrey,  and 
the  other  conceramg Edward Egertoo.  Inthecanse 
depending  in  the  chancery  between  this  Awbrey  and 
Sir  William  fironker,  Awbrey  feeling  some  hard 
meunre,  was  advised  to  give  the  lord  chancellor 
100^  the  which  he  delivered  to  his  counsel  Sir 
George  Hastings,  and  he  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This 
bnsiness  proceeding  slowly  notwithstanding,  Awbrey 
did  write  divers  letters,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  bat  could  never  have  any  answer 
from  his  lordship  t  but  at  lastdeUvering  another  let- 
ter, his  lordship  answered,  If  he  importuned  him  he 
would  lay  him  by  the  heels. 

The  proofs  of  this  aecosation  are  five : 

The  first.  Sir  George  Hastings  related  it  long  since 
«Dto  Sir  Charles  Monti^iie. 

Secondly,  the  lord  ehaaeellor,  feuring  flus  would 
be  comj^dned  of,  desired  sileaee  of  Sir  George 
Hastings. 

Thirdly,  Sir  George  Hastingifs  testimony  thereof; 
which  was  not  volnntary,  but  ui^ed. 

Fourthly,  the  lord  chancellor  desired  Sir  George 
Hastings  to  bring  the  party  Awbrey  nnto  him  j  and 
promised  redress  of  the  wrong  d<»ie  him. 

Fifthly,  that  the  lord  chancellor  said  unto  Sir  G^rge 
Hastings,  if  he  would  affirm  the  giving  of  this  100/. 
bis  lovdship  would  and  must  deny  it  upon  his  honoar. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  is  this :  There 
being  divers  suits  between  Edward  Egerton  and  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  in  the  chancery,  Edward  Egerton 
presented  his  lordship,  a  little  after  he  was  lord 
keeper,  with  a  bason  and  ewer  of  iOL  and  abore, 
and  afterwards  he  deHveied  unto  Sir  George  Hast- 
ings and  &r  Bichard  Yoong  400^  in  gold,  to  be 
preaented  onto  his  lordship.  Sir  Ridiard  Young 
presented  it,  his  lordship  UxA  it,  and  pc^sed  [it],  and 
•aid,  it  was  too  much ;  and  returned  answer.  That 
Mr.  Egerton  had  not  only  enriched  him,  but  had 
a  tie  upon  his  lordship  to  do  him  favour  in  all  his 
just  causes. 

The  proofi  are  the  testimray  of  Sir  George  Hast- 
ings, anid  the  testimony  of  Merefil,  a  scrivener,  thus 
far :  That  he  took  up  700/.  for  Mr.  Egerton.  Mr. 
Egerton  then  telling  him,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was 
to  be  given  to  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  that  Mr. 
Egertm  afterwards  told  him,  that  the  4001.  in  gold 
was  given  to  the  lord  chancellor.  At  this  eonfer- 
ence  was  farther  declared  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
touched  in  this  business,  upon  the  bye,  whose  func- 
tion iras  mneh  h<moared,  bat  his  person  toached 
herein :  this  business  depending  being  ordered 
gainst  Edward  Egerton,  he  procured  a  new  refers 
ence  thereof  from  tiie  king  to  the  lord  ehancellor : 
his  lordship  demanded  the  parties  to  be  boond  in 
6000  marks,  to  stand  to  his  lordship's  award :  they 
having  entered  into  that  bond,  his  lordship  awarded 
die  matter  against  Edward  Egerton  for  Sir  Rowland 
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Egerton ;  and  Edward  Egerton  refusing  to  stand  to 
the  said  award,  a  new  bill  was  exhibited  in  the 
chancery ;  and  thereupon  his  lordship  ordered  that 
his  bond  of  6000  marks  should  be  assigned  tmto  Sir 
Rowland  Egerttm,  and  he  to  put  the  same  in  suit  in 
his  lordship's  name. 

The  bishop  of  Landaff,  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Edward 
Egerton,  advised  with  Randolph  Damport  and  But- 
ler, which  Butler  is  now  dead,  that  they  would  pro- 
cure a  stay  of  the  decree  of  that  award,  and  procure 
a  new  hearing :  it  was  agreed  that  6000  marks 
should  be  given  for  this  by  Edward  Egerton,  and 
shared  amrngst  them*  and  amongst  certain  noUe 
persons. 

A  recognisance  of  10,000/.  was  required  from 
Mr.  Egerton  to  the  bishop  for  the  performance 
hereof :  the  bishop  his  share  of  this  6000  marks 
was  to  have  [been]  so  grea^  as  no  court  of  justice 
would  allow :  they  produce  letters  of  the  bishop 
naming  the  sum,  and  setting  down  a  course  how  this 
6000  marks  might  be  raised,  namely,  the  land  in 
question  to  be  decreed  for  Mr.  Egerton,  and  out  of 
that  the  money  to  be  levied  i  and  if  this  wen  not 
effected,  then  the  bish<^  in  vvbe  taeerdctig  pnxnued 
to  deliver  op  this  reeognisanee  to  be  cancelled.  The 
new  reeognisanee  is  scaled  aeccH^ngly,  and  Rai^ 
dolph  Damport  rides  to  the  conrt,  and  moved  the 
lord  admiral  for  his  lordship^s  letter  to  the  lord 
chancellor  herein :  but  his  lordship  denied  to  meddle 
in  a  cause  depending  in  suit. 

Then  the  said  Randolph  Damport  assayed  to  get 
the  king's  letter,  but  failed  therein  also :  so  that  the 
good  they  intended  to  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  effected ; 
and  yet  the  bishop,  though  required,  refused  to  de- 
liver up  the  said  recognisance,  until  Mr.  Egerton 
threatened  to  complain  thereof  unto  the  king. 

He  showed  also  that  the  commons  do  purpose,  that 
if  any  more  of  this  kind  happen  to  be  com^ained  of 
before  them,  they  will  present  the  same  to  your  lord- 
ships, wherein  they  shall  follow  the  aneient 
dents,  which  show  that  great  persons  have  hem 
aeensed  for  the  like  in  parliament 

They  humbly  desire  that  forasmuch  as  this  eon- 
cemeth  a  person  of  so  great  emineocy,  it  may  not 
depend  long  before  your  lordships ;  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  proofs  may  be  expedited,  and  if  he  be 
found  guilty,  then  to  be  punished  { if  not  guilty,  the 
now  accusers  to  be  punished. 

This  being  reported,  the  lord  admiral  presented 
to  the  house  a  letter,  written  nnto  their  lordships, 
the  tenor  whereof  followeth. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORDS.  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEM- 
PORAL. IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT ASSEMBLED. 

"  Mt  tibt  good  lords, 
**  I  humbly  pray  yonr  lordships  all,  to  make  a 
fovoorable  and  true  coostroetion  of  my  absence.  It 
is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my 
heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that  com- 
fort of  mind,  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not  far 
firom  heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first  fruits. 
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"  And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die,  I  woald  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  f^e,  so  far  as  I 
am  wordiy  ;  hearings  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  y<iur  lordsMpSt  my  re- 
quests unto  your  lordships  are : 

*'  First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinira,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 

"  Secondly,  That,  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time,  in  great  part,  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a 
higher  court;  your  lordships  will  give  me  conve- 
nient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts, 
to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make  my  answer; 
whereiu,  nevertheless,  my  connsel's  part  will  be  the 
least :  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  trick  up 
an  innocency  with  cavillalions,  but  plainly  and  in- 
genuously, as  your  lordships  know  my  manner  is, 
declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

"  Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses  brought 
against  me,  and  to  move  questions  to  your  lordships 
for  their  cross  examinations,  and  likewise  to  produce 
my  own  witnesses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

**  And  lastly,  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  yonr  lordships  would  be  pleased 
not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any 
number  or  master  of  them,  especially  against  a  judge 
that  makes  2000  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year,  not 
to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have  been  taken  for 
hunting  out  complaints  against  me,  but  that  I  may 
answer  them,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  seve- 
rally and  respectively. 

*'  These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  yonr  lord- 
ship no  other  than  just.  And  so,  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  prelates 
to  discern  of  my  cause,  and  desiring  no  privilege  of 
greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  meaning, 
as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  wiih  yonr  lord- 
ships, and  to  pnt  myself  upon  yonr  honours  and 
bvwua,  I  pray  God  to  bless  yonr  counsels  and  per- 
wns.    And  rest 

"  Your  lordship^  humble  servant, 
19  March.  1620.     FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  CANC." 

Upon  which  letter  answer  was  sent  front  the 
lords  unto  the  said  lord  chancellor  on  the  said  twen- 
tieth of  March,  namely,  That  the  lords  received  his 
lordship's  letter,  delivered  unto  them  by  the  lord 
admiral :  they  intend  to  proceed  in  his  cause  now 
before  their  lordships,  according  to  the  right  rule  of 
justice,  and  they  shall  be  glad  if  his  lordship  shall 
clear  his  honour  therein  :  to  which  end  they  pray 
his  lordship  to  provide  his  just  defence. 

And  afterwards,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first 
of  March,  the  commons  sent  a  message  unto  the 
lords  concerning  their  farther  complaint  against  the 
said  lord  chancellor,  which  consisted  at  these  four 
points,  namely, 

The  first  in  chancery  being  between  the  lady 
Wharton  plaintiff,  and  Wood  and  others  defendants, 
upon  cross  bills ;  the  lord  chancellor  upon  hearing 
wholly  dismissed  them )  but  upon  entry  of  the  order, 
the  cross  bill  against  the  lady  Wharton  was  only 


dismissed;  and  afterwards,  for  a  bribe  of  300J: 
given  by  the  lady  Wharton  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
his  lordship  decreed  the  cause  farther ;  and  then 
hearing  that  Wood  and  the  other  defendants  com- 
plained thereof  to  the  honse  of  commons,  his  lord- 
ship sent  for  them,  and  damned  that  decree  as  un- 
duly gotten ;  and  when  the  lady  Wharton  began  to 
complun  thereof  hit  lordship  sent  for  her  iAm,  and 
promised  her  fedres^  aaying,  **  That  decree  is  not 
yet  entered." 

Secondly,  in  the  suit  between  Hall  plaintiff,  and 
Holman  defendant:  Holman  deferring  his  answer 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  lay  twenty 
weeks,  and  petitioning  to  be  delivered,  *rRS  answered 
by  some  about  the  lord  chancellor.  The  bill  shall 
be  decreed  against  him,  pro  cm/eno,  unless  he 
would  enter  into  a  2000/.  bond  to  stand  to  the 
lord  chancellor's  order ;  which  he  refusing,  his 
liberty  cost  him  one  way  or  other  one  thousand 
pounds.  Holman  being  freed  out  of  the  Fleet,  HaB 
petitioned  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Holman  find- 
ing his  cause  to  go  hard  with  him  on  his  side,  coai- 
plained  to  the  commons ;  whereupon  the  lord  dian- 
cellor  sent  fbr  him,  and  to  pacify  him,  told  him  he 
should  have  what  order  he  would  himself. 

Thirdly,  in  the  cause  between  Smithwicke  and 
Wiche,  the  matter  in  question  being  for  aceoants 
with  the  merchant,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  certified 
in  the  behalf  of  Smithwicke;  yet  Smithwicke,  to 
obtain  a  decree,  was  told  by  Mr,  Burrough,  one  near 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  it  must  coat  him  200/. 
which  he  paid  to  Mr.  Burrough  or  Mr.  Hunt,  to  the 
use  of  the  lord  chancellor;  and  yet  the  lord  chan- 
cellor decreed  but  one  part  of  the  certificate ;  where- 
upon he  treats  again  with  Mr.  Burrough,  who  de- 
manded another  100/.  which  Smithwicke  also  paid 
to  the  use  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Then  his  lordship 
referred  the  accounts  again  to  the  same  merchant, 
who  certified  it  again  for  Smithwicke;  yet  his  kiid- 
ship  decreed  the  second  part  of  the  certificate  against 
Smithwicke,  and  the  first  part^  which  wns  formeify 
decreed  for  him,  his  lordship  made  doabtfol :  Smitlh 
wicke  jietitioned  to  the  Iwd  chancellor  for  his  money 
again ;  and  Smithwicke  had  all  his  money  save  ML 
kept  back  by  Hunt  for  a  year. 

The  lord  chief  justice  also  delivered  three  peti- 
tions, which  his  lordship  received  yesterday  from 
the  commons :  the  first  by  the  lady  Wharton,  the 
second  by  Wood  and  Paijetor  and  others,  and  the 
third  by  Smithwicke. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  message  consists  onir  of 
instructions  delivered  imto  the  commons  by  oae 
Churchill  a  register,  concerning  divers  bribes  snd 
abuses  in  the  chancery,  which  the  commwis  desire 
may  be  examined. 

The  Iwds,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  complaints,  and  todi  divers  exassi- 
nations  of  witnesses  in  the  bouse*  and  appointed  a 
select  committee  of  themselves  to  take  examtnationB 
alsa 

And  on  Wednesday,  the  twenly-fonrth  of  April,  Ae 
prince  his  highness  signified  unto  their  Iwdships, 
that  the  said  lord  chancellor  had  sent  a  submissioB 
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unto  their  lordship*,  which  was  presendy  read  in 
A«e  verba  s 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS  OP 
THE  PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE 
ASSEMBLED. 

The  fanmble  Submission  and  Supplieatimi  of  the  Lord 

Chancellor. 

**  It  mat  flkasb  tour  lordships, 

"  I  shall  hambl;  crave  at  yotir  lordships*  hands  a 
benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits,  and 
an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being  depmited 
in  a  noble  eonstmetion,  than  in  being  circled  with 
any  reserved  caution. 

**  This  being  moved,  and  as  T  hope  obtained,  in 
the  nature  of  a  protection  for  all  that  I  shall  say ;  t 
shall  now  make  into  the  rest  of  that,  wherewith  I 
shall  at  this  time  trouble  your  lordships,  a  very 
strange  entrance :  for  in  the  midst  of  n  state  of  ns 
great  affliction,  as  I  think  a  mortal  man  can  endure, 
honour  being  above  life,  I  shall  begin  with  the  pro- 
fessing of  gladness  in  some  things. 

"  The  first  is.  That  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge,  or  magistrate,  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  guiltiness :  which,  in  few  words,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

"  The  next.  That  after  this  example,  it  is  like 
that  judges  will  fly  from  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
likeness  of  cormption,  though  it  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  frem  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purg- 
ing ^  the  courts  of  jtutiee,  and  the  redudng  them 
to  their  true  honour  and  splendour. 

"  And  in  these  two  points,  God  is  my  witness,  that 
though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be  the  anvil,  wherenpon 
those  good  effects  are  beaten  and  wrought  I  take  no 
small  comfort. 

"  But  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
whereof  God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  ray  cause, 
whereof  your  lordships  are  judges,  under  God  and 
his  lieutenant.  I  do  understand  there  hath  been 
heretofore  expected  from  me  some  jostification:  and 
therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification,  out  of 
the  justification  of  Job.  For  a^er  the  clear  sub- 
niisnon  and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto 
your  lordships,  I  hope  I  nay  say  and  Justify  with 
Job  in  these  words, '  I  have  not  hid  my  sins,  as  did 
Adam,  nor  concealed  my  fiinlts  in  my  bosom.*  This 
is  the  only  justification  which  I  will  use. 

"  It  resieth  therefore,  that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do 
ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  for- 
mally from  the  house,  but  enough  to  inform  my  con- 
science and  my  memory,  I  find  matters  sufficient  and 
full,  both  to  move  me  to  desert  my  defence,  and  to 
move  your  lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me. 

*'  Neither  will  i  trouble  your  lordships  by  sing- 
lipg  those  particulars  which  I  think 
"^ifP-    might  fall  off.  "  Quid  te  exempta  juvat 
spinis   de  pluribua  una  P"  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruple 


touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses.  Neither  will 
I  represent  to  your  lordships,  how  far  a  defence  in 
divers  things  mought  extenuate  the  offence  in  respect 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  gift,  or  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. But  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  own  noble  thoughts,  and  observations  of 
the  evidence,  and  examinations  themselves ;  and 
charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
charge,  here  and  there  as  God  shall  put  into  your 
minds ;  and  so  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  piety 
and  grace. 

"  And  now  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships  as 
judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  yon  as  peers  and 
iwelates;  humbly  commending  my  canse  to  your 
noble  minds  and  magnanimous  affections. 

"  Your  lordships  are  not  simply  judges,  but  par- 
liamentary judges;  yon  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power,  than  other  conrts.  And  if  your 
lordships  be  not  tied  by  ordinary  courses  of  courts  or 
precedents  in  points  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation. 

"  And  yet  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  move,  monght 
be  contrary  to  your  worthy  ends  to  introduce  a  re- 
formation,  [  should  not  seek  it :  but  herein  I  be- 
seech your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a 
story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life  for  giving 
batde  against  the  prohibition  of  his  general:  not 
many  years  after  the  like  severity  was  pursued  by 
Papirius  Cursor,  the  dictator,  against  Qnintus  Max- 
imns ;  who  being  upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced, 
by  the  intercession  of  some  principal  persons  of  the 
senate  was  spared :  wherenpon  Livy  maketh  this 
grave  and  gracious  observation;  "Neqoe  minus 
firmata  est  disciplina  militaria  pericnlo  Qointt  Max- 
imi,  quam  miserabili  snppHeio  Titi  Manlii.**  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  of  Quintus  Maxirous,  than  by  the 
punishing  of  Titus  Mnnlius.  And  the  same  reason 
is  of  the  reformation  of  justice  ;  for  the  questioning  • 
of  men  of  eminent  places  hath  the  same  terror, 
though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the  punishment. 

"  But  my  case  stsndethnot  there;  for  my  humble 
desire  is,  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  seal  into 
his  hands;  which  is  a  great  downfal,  and  may  serve. 
[  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my  faults. 

*'  Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  noble  ends,  why 
should  I  not  ht>pe  of  yonr  lordships  fovonr  and  com- 
miseration ? 

**Yoar  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  behold  your 
chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign,  a  king  of  in- 
comparable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  wisdom  and  goodness.  Your  lordships  will  re- 
member that  there  sat  not  these  hundred  years  be- 
fore, a  prince  in  your  house,  and  never  such  a  prince, 
whose  presence  deserves  to  be  made  memorable  by 
records  and  acts  mixed  of  mercy  and  justice.  Your 
lordships  are  either  nobles,  and  compassion  ever 
beateth  in  the  veins  of  noble  blood,  or  reverend  pre- 
lates, who  are  the  servants  of  Him,  who  would  not 
'  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax.'  You  all  sit  upon  one  high  stage,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
the  world,  and  the  fall  of  any  of  high  place. 
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**  Neither  will  your  Iwdahips  forget  that  there  are 
vitia  teutons,  as  well  as  vitia  hominit ;  and  that  the 
beginaing  of  reformations  hath  the  contrary  power 
of  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  for  that  had  strength  to 
cure  him  only  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath 
commonly  strength  to  hurt  him  rally  that  is  first 
cast  in.  And  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there 
and  go  no  further. 

"  Lastly.  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  bare  a 
noble  feeling  of  me.  as  a  member  of  your  own  body, 
and  one  that  in  this  very  session  had  some  taste  of 
your  loving  affections;  which,  J  hope,  was  not  a 
lightening  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather  a 
spark  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the  conclusion 
will  more  appear. 

"  And  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordships 
is,  That  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my  sen- 
tence, and  the  loss  of  the  seal  my  punishment;  and 
that  your  lordships  will  spare  any  farther  sentence, 
but  recommend  me  to  his  Majes^s  grace  and  par* 
don  fbr  all  tiint  is  past.  God's  holy  Spirit  be 
among  you. 

**  Your  lordship^  humble  servant,  and  suppliant, 
33d  April,  l6aL     "FR.  ST.  ALBAN.  CANC." 

The  lords  having  cmsidered  of  this  submistioB, 
and  beard  flie  o^etions  of  eomiptions  charged 
upon  the  said  lord  ehaneellor,  and  the  prooft  there- 
of read,  they  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  without  the 
jvoofs  unto  him  the  said  lord  chancellor,  by  Mr. 
Baron  Denham,  and  Mr.  Attorney-general,  with  this 
message  from  their  lordships,  namely, 

That  the  lord  chancellor's  confession  is  not  fully 
set  down  by  his  lordship,  in  the  said  submissioa,  for 
three  caoses. 

1 .  First,  his  lordship  eonfiesseth  not  any  particular 
bribe  or  corruption. 

3.  Nor  showeth  how  his  lordship  heard  the  charge 
thereof. 

3.  The  confei^on,  such  as  it  is,  is  afterwards  ex- 
tenuated in  the  sune  snbmiariai  j  and  therefbre  the 
lords  have  sent  him  a  particular  of  the  charge,  and 
do  expect  his  answer  to  the  same  with  aU  emvenient 
expedition. 

Unto  which  message  the  lord  chancellor  answered, 
**  that  he  would  return  the  lords  an  answer  with 
speed." 

And  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  the  lords  consi- 
dered of  the  lord  chancellors  said  answer,  sent  unto 
their  message  yesterday,  and  sent  a  second  message 
unto  his  lordship  to  this  effect,  by  the  said  Mr.  Baron 
Denham,  and  Mr.  Attomey.general,  namely. 

The  lords  having  received  a  doubtful  answer  onto 
die  message  their  lordships  sent  him  yesterday ;  and 
therefore  th^  now  Mud  to  him  again  to  know  of 
his  l<ndship,  direcfly  and  presendy,  whether  his 
lordship  will  make  his  eonSMsion,  or  stand  npon  his 
defence. 

Answer  returned  by  tte  said  messengers,  namely, 
"  The  lord  chancellor  will  make  no  manner  of  de- 
fence to  the  charge,  but  meaneth  to  acknowledge 
corruption,  and  to  make  a  particular  confiBssion  to 


every  point,  and  after  that  an  humble  submission ; 
but  humbly  craves  liberty,  that  where  the  change  is 
more  full  dian  he  finds  the  truth  of  the  fact,  he  may 
make  declaration  of  the  truth  in  such  particulars, 
the  charge  being  brie^  and  containing  not  all  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  lords  sent  the  same  messengers  back  agaia 
to  the  lord  chaneeltw,  to  let  him  know,  that  their 
lordships  have  granted  bim  time  until  Mmiday  next; 
the  thirtieth  *  of  April,  by  ten  in  the  morning,  to 
send  such  confession  and  submisritm  as  bis  lordship 
intends  tb  make. 

On  which  Monday  the  lord  chancellor  sent  the 
same  accordingly,  and  that  foUows  in  kmc  verkut 
namely : 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORDS 
SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL,  IN  THE  HIGB 
COURT  OP  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED  t 

The  bmnble  Confession  and  Submission  of  me  the 
hotA  Chancellor. 

Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  charge, 
scending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling  my  me- 
mory  to  accotmt,  so  far  as  I  am  aUe,  I  do  idainfy 
and  ingennooaly  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  cormp- 
tion,  and  do  renonnee  aU  defence,  and  put  nyadf 
iq>on  the  grace  and  merey  of  your  lordshipa. 

The  partienlars  I  confess  and  de^re  to  be  as 
fdloweth. 

To  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  In  the 
cause  between  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward 
Egerton,  the  lord  chancellor  received  300^  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  before  be  had  decreed 

the  cause : " 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  npon  a  reference 
from  his  Majesty  of  all  suits  and  controversies  be- 
tween Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward  Egerton, 
both  parties  submitted  themselves  to  my  award  by 
recognisances  reciprocal  in  ten  tbooand  ma^ 
apiece  { thereupMi,  after  divers  hearings^  I  made  ssy 
award  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  mj  lord  Bo- 
bard  :  the  award  was  perfected  and  pnUi^wd  to  the 
parties,  which  was  in  Febmary.  Then  aone  days 
after  the  three  hundred  pounds,  mentioned  in  die 
charge,  was  delivered  nnto  me.  Afterwards  Mr. 
Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from  the  award  i  dien  in 
Midsummer  term  following  a  suit  was  begun  in 
chaDceiy  by  Sir  Rowland  to  have  the  award  con- 
finned,  and  upon  that  suit  was  the  decree  made 
mentioned  in  the  article. 

The  second  article  of  the  chaige,  namely,  **  In  the 
same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton  400^." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  soon  after  my  first 
coming  to  the  seal,  being  a  time  when  I  was  pre- 
sented 1^  many,  the  400^  mentioned  in  the  said 
charge  was  delivered  nnto  me  in  a  parse,  and,  u  1 
now  can  to  mind,  fimn  Mr,  Edward  ^erton;  Imt, 
as  fer  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  exjffesaed  by  dwm 
that  brought  it  to  be  far  fevours  pasl^  and  not  in 
respect  of  fhvonrs  to  come. 

The  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  In  the  cause 
between  Hody  and  Hody,  he  received  a  doieo  of 
*  I  pmnme  it  shoold  be  die  twoDty-Biath, 
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bottont  <tf  value  tit  50/.  about  a  fortnight  after 
tht  eanae  waa  ended 

I  conliHB  and  declare,  that  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
charge,  aboqt  a  forttiight  after  the  cause  was  ended, 
it  being  a  suit  for  a  great  inheritance,  there  were  gold 
buttons  about  the  value  of  50/.  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
charge,  presented  unto  me,  as  I  remember,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Ferrot  and  the  party  himself. 

To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
a  cause  between  the  lady  Wharton,  and  the  coheirs 
of  Sir  Francis  Willoaghby,  he  received  of  the  lady 
Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  :'* 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  did  receive  of  the 
lady  Wharton,  at  two  several  times,  as  I  remember, 
in  gold,  300/.  and  100  pieces;  and  this  was  cer> 
tainly  jmirfraJs  Uf  t  but  yet  I  have  a  vehement 
snipieuMi  that  there  was  ««ne  shuffling  between  Mr. 
Shnte  and  the  register  in  entering  some  wders,  which 
afterwards  I  did  distaste. 

To  die  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  **  la 
Sir  Thomas  Monk's  cause  he  received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Heury  Holmes, 
1 1 0/.  but  this  was  three^inarters  of  a  year  after  the 
suit  was  ended :" 

I  confess  it  to  be  true,  that  I  received  100  pieoesj 
but  it  was  Umg  after  the  suit  ended,  as  is  contained 
in  the  charge. 

To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  In 
the  eanae  between  Sir  John  Trevor  and  Asoue,  he 
received  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Trevor  1 00/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  at  new 
year'atidclOO/.fnmi  Sir  John  Trevor;  and,  because 
it  came  as  s  new  year's  gif^,  I  neglected  to  inquire 
whether  the  eaqse  was  ended  or  depending  i  but 
aince  I  find,  that  though  the  cause  was  then  dis> 
misted  to  a  trial  at  law,  yet  the  equity  is  reserved, 
so  aa  it  was  in  that  kind  pmdtta9  lit*. 

To  the  seventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
'*  In  the  cause  between  Holman  and  Young,  he  re- 
ceived of  Young  1 00/.  after  the  decree  made  for  him 

I  cfflifess  and  declare,  that,  as  I  remember,  a  good 
while  after  the  cause  ended,  I  received  100/.  either 
by  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  or  from  Young  himself) 
bat  whereas  I  have  understood  that  there  was  some 
mmey  given  Holman  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  to 
that  certainly  I  was  never  made  privy. 

To  the  eighth  article  of  the  charge, . "  In  the 
oanse  between  Fisher  and  Wrenham,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, after  the  decree  passed,  received  a  suit  of 
hwgings  worth  me  hundred  and  threeseore  pounds 
and  better,  wfaieh  Fisha  gave  him  1^^  advice  of  Mr. 
Shnte:" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  time  after  the 
deeree  passed.  I  being  at  that  time  upon  remove  to 
York-house,  I  did  receive  a  suit  of  hangings  of  the 
Talne,  I  think,  menti<Mied  in  the  charge,  by  Mr. 
Shute,  as  from  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  towards  the  fur- 
Bishing  of  my  house,  as  some  others,  that  were  no 
ways  suitors,  did  present  me  with  the  like  abont  that 
time. 

To  the  nmth  article  of  the  charge,  '*  la  the  cause 
between  Kennedy  and  Vanlore,  he  received  a  rich 
cabinet  fimn  Kennedy,  prised  at  800/.** 

I  coafeas  and  deehue,  Uwt  aneh  a  eabinet  was 


l»x)ught  to  my  house,  though  nothing  near  half  the 
value  ;  and  that  1  said  to  him  that  brought  it,  that  I 
came  to  view  it,  and  not  to  receive  it;  and  gave 
commandment  that  it  should  be  carried  back  ;  and 
was  offended  when  I  heard  it  was  not :  and  some 
year  and  half  after,  as  I  remember.  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy having  all  that  time  refused  to  take  it  awsy,  as 
I  am  told  by  my  servants,  I  was  petitioned  by  one 
Pinkney  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  htm,  for  that 
he  stood  engaged  for  the  money  that  Sir  John  Ken- 
nedy  paid  for  it:  and  thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedy 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  servant  Sherborne,  with  his 
own  hand,  desiring  I  would  not  do  him  that  disgrace, 
as  to  return  that  gift  back,  much  less  to  pot  it  into 
a  wrong  hand :  and  so  it  remains  yet  ready  to  be 
returned  to  whom  your  lordships  shall  appoint. 

To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  "  He 
borrowed  of  Yaalore  1000/.  upon  his  own  bond  at 
one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at  another  time,  upon 
his  lordship's  own  bill,  subscribed  by  Mr.  Hunt  his 
man:" 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  borrowed  the  money 
in  the  article  set  down,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt ; 
and  I  remember  well  that  I  wrote  a  letter  from 
Kew,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  to  a  friend  abont 
the  king;  wherein  I  desired,  that  whereas  I  owed 
Peter  Vanlore  aOOO/.  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  grant  me  so  much  out  td  his  fine,  set  uptm  him 
in  the  star-chamber.' 

To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  He  received  of  Riohard  Scott  300/.  after  his  cause 
was  decreed,  but  npcm  a  precedent  promise;  all 
which  was  transacted  by  Mr.  Shute 

I  cooteu  and  declare,  that  some  fbrtnight  after,  as 
I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received  300/. 
as  from  Mr.  ScotI;  hy  Mr.  Shute :  bnt  |«eeedent 
promise  or  transaction  by  Mr.  Shnt^  eertain  I  am, 
I  knew  of  none. 

To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charge,  namely,  '*  He 
received  in  the  same  eanse,  on  the  part  of  Sir  John 
Lenthall.  100/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  months  after,  as 
I  remember,  that  the  deeree  passed,  I  received  100/. 
by  my  servant  Sherborne,  as  from  Sir  John  Lent- 
hall, who  was  not  in  the  adverse  party  to  Scott,  but 
a  third  person,  relieved  by  the  same  decree,  in  the 
suit  of  one  Power. 

To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely. 
"  He  received  of  Mr.  Wwth  100/.  in  respect  of  tiie 
cause  between  him  and  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring:'* 

I  coafess  and  declare,  tfiat  this  eanse  being  a  eanse 
for  inheritance  of  good  value,  was  ended  by  my  ar- 
bitrament, and  consent  of  putieB,  and  so  a  decree 
passed  of  ceoiaa ;  and  some  months  after  the  eanae 
was  ended,  the  100/.  mentioned  in  the  said  artfel^ 
was  delivered  to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt 

To  the  fourteenth  artide  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  He  received  of  Sir  Ralph  Hanslqre,  having  a  cause 
depending  before  him,  500/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one  as  I  remember  for  the  inheritance,  and  the  other 
for  the  goods  and  chattels,  bat  all  upon  one  bill : 
and  some  good  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before 
the  seotmd,  the  said  500/.  was  delivered  unto  me  1^ 
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Mr.  Toby  Matthew ;  so  as  I  cannot  deny  but  it  was, 
upon  the  matter,  pendente  tile. 

To  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  William  Compton  being  to  have  an  extent  for  a 
debt  of  1200/.  the  lord  chanoellor  stayed  it,  and 
wrote  his  letter,  upon  which,  part  of  the  debt  was 
paid  presently,  and  part  at  a  future  day;  the  lord 
chancellor  hereupon  sends  to  borrow  500/.  and  be- 
cause Compton  was  to  pay  400/L  to  one  Huxley,  his 
lordship  requires  Huxley  to  forbear  sixmonths;  and 
thereupon  obtains  the  money  from  Compton !  the 
money  being  unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley 
and  Compton  in  chancery,  where  his  lordship  de- 
crees Compton  to  pay  Huxley  the  debt,  with  damage 
and  costs,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands :" 

I  do  declare  that  in  my  conscience  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  anoble- 
man,  by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser;  the 
money  was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton  upon  bond 
with  interest,  and  the  message  to  Huxley  was  only 
to  entreat  him  to  give  Compton  a  longer  day,  and  in 
no  sort  to  make  me  a  debtor  or  responsible  to  Hux- 
ley ;  and  therefore,  though  I  was  not  ready  to  pay 
Compton  his  money,  as  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  done,  save  only  100/.  which  is  paid,  1  could 
not  deny  justice  to  Huxley  in  as  ample  manner  as 
if  nothing  had  been  between  Compton  and  I ;  but  if 
Compton  bath  been  damnified  in  my  Tespeet,  1  am 
to  consider  it  to  Compton. 

To  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Sir  William  Bronker  and 
Awbrey,  the  lord  chancellor  received  from  Awbrey 
100/." 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  the  money  was 
given  and  received,  but  the  manner  of  it  1  leave  to 
the  witnesses. 

To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  lord  Montague's  cause,  he  reeeived  from 
the  lord  Montague  600  or  700/.  and  more  was  to 
be  paid  at  the  ending  of  the  cause ;" 

I  confess  and  declare  there  was  money  given,  and, 
as  I  remember,  to  Mr.  Bevis  Thelwall,  to  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  article,  after  the  cause  was  decreed ; 
but  I  cannot  aay  it  was  ended :  for  there  have  been 
many  orders  since,  eansed  by  Sir  Francis  Inglefield's 
contempts ;  and  I  do  remember,  that  when  Thelwal 
brought  the  money,  he  said  that  my  lord  would  be 
yet  farther  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet ; 
to  which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

'  To  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Duneh,  he  reeeived  from  Mr. 
Dunch  200/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thelwall  to  Hatcher  my  servant  for  ne,  as  I 
think,  some  time  after  the  decree ;  but  I  cannot 
precisely  inform  myself  of  the  time. 

To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
*<  In  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacoke,  he 
received  from  Reynell  200/.  and  ^  diamond  ring 
worth  500  or  600/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  at  my  first  coning  to 
the  seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant  Hnnt 
delivered  me  200/.  from  Sir  George  Raynell,  my 
near  ally,  to  be  bestowed  upon  fumitore  of  my  honse ; 


'  adding  farther,  that  he  had  received  divers  former 
favours  from  me ;  and  this  was,  aa  I  verily  think, 
before  any  suit  begun :  the  ring  was  certainly  re- 
ceived pendmie  lite ;  and  though  it  were  at  new 
year's  tide,  it  was  too  great  a  value  for  a  new  year's 
gin  ;  though,  as  I  take  it,  nothing  near  the  ralue 
mentimed  in  the  article. 

To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  That  he  took  of  Peacoke  100/.  without  inteie^ 
security,  or  time  of  payment :" 

I  eonfess  and  declare,  that  T  received  of  Mr.  Pea- 
coke too/,  at  Dorset-house,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  as  a  present;  at  which  time  no  suit  was 
begun ;  and  at  the  summer  after,  I  sent  my  then 
servant  Lister  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  my  good  friend  and 
neighbour  at  St  Albans,  to  use  his  means  with  Mr. 
Peacoke,  who  was  accounted  a  moneyed  man,  for 
the  borrowing  of  500/.  and  after  by  my  servant 
Hatcher  for  borrowing  of  500/.  more,  which  Mr. 
Rolfe  procured ;  and  told  me  at  both  times,  it  should 
be  without  interest,  script,  or  note,  and  that  I  shooU 
take  my  own  time  for  payment  of  it. 

To  the  twenty-first  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
"  In  the  cause  between  Smithwicke  and  Wiche,  he 
received  from  Smithwicke  200/.  which  was  repa^:** 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  cUd, 
upon  his  account,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines 
upon  original  writs,  charge  himself  with  300/.  for- 
merly received  of  Smithwicke;  wfaieh,  after  diati 
had  understood  the  nature  of  i^  I  wdered  him  to 
repay,  and  to  deblke  it  out  of  his  accounts. 

To  the  two  and  twentieth  article  of  the  charge, 
namely,  "  In  the  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Ruswell,  he 
received  money  from  Rnswell,  but  it  is  not  certaia 
how  much : " 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  money  from 
my  servant  Hunt,  as  from  Mr.  Rnswell,  in  a  purse ; 
and  whereas  the  sum  in  the  article  being  indefinite, 
I  oonfess  to  be  300  or  400L  and  it  was  about 
some  months  after  the  cause  was  decreed ;  in  which 
decree  I  was  assisted  by  two  of  the  judges. 

To  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  charge,  namely, 
**  In  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord  chancellor 
received  from  Barker  700/." 

I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  nun  mentioned  in 
the  article  was  reeeived  from  Hr.  Barker  some  time 
after  the  decree  past. 

To  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth 
articles  of  the  charge,  namely,  The  twenty-fourth, 
"  There  being  a  reference  from  his  Majesty  to  his 
lordship  of  a  business  between  the  grocers  and  the 
apothecaries,  the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the 
grocers  200/."  The  twenty-fifth  article,  "  In  the 
same  cause,  he  received  of  the  apothecaries,  tbat 
stood  with  the  grocers,  a  taster  of  gold  worth  between 
400  and  500/.  and  a  present  of  ambergrease."  And 
the  twen^-sixth  article,  "  He  received  of  a  new 
company  of  apothecaries,  that  stood  against  the 
grocers,  100/." 

To  these  I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  aerenl 
sum*  from  the  three  parties  were  received}  and  fi>r 
that  it  was  no  judicial  bnsincsa,  bnt  a  coneord  of 
composition  between  the  parties,  and  tbat  as  I 
thought  all  had  reeeived  goodf  and  th^  were  all 
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three  common  punea,  I  thoagfat  it  the  len  matter  to 
receive  that  which  they  volantarily  presented ;  for  if 
I  h&d  taken  it  in  the  nature  of  a  corrupt  bribe,  I 
knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  becatue  it  most  needs 
be  put  to  ftccoadt  to  the  three  sereral  companies. 

To  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  charge* 
namdy,  *•  He  took  of  the  French  merchants  1000/. 
to  constrain  the  vintners  of  London  to  take  from  them 
1500  tuns  of  vine]. to  accomplish  which,  he  nsed 
very  indirect  meaDs,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  au- 
thority, without  bill  or  suit  depending,  terrifyingthe 
vintners  by  threats,  and  by  imprisonments  of  their 
persons,  to  buy  wines  whereof  they  had  no  need, 
nor  use,  at  higher  rates  than  they  were  vendible  ; " 

I  do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
lid  deal  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  French  Company ; 
informing  me,  that  the  vintners  by  combination 
would  not  take  off  their  wines  at  any  reasonable 
prices ;  that  it  would  destroy  their  trade,  and  stay 
their  voyage  for  that  year ;  and  that  it  was  a  fair 
business,  and  concerned  the  state  ;  and  he  doubted 
not  bnt  I  should  receive  thanks  from  the  king,  and 
honour  by  it ;  and  that  they  woold  gratify  me  with 
a  thoosuid  pounds  for  my  travail  in  it :  whereoptm 
I  treated  between  them  by  way  of  persuasion ;  and 
to  prevent  any  compolsory  suit,  propounding  such  a 
price  as  the  vintners  might  be  gainers  6/.  in  a  tnn 
as  it  was  then  muntained  unto  me.  And  after  the 
merchants  petitioning  to  the  king,  and  his  Majesty 
recommending  this  business  unto  me,  as  a  business 
that  concerns  hts  customs  and  the  navy,  I  dealt  more 
earnestly  and  peremptorily  in  itj  and,  as  I  think, 
restrained  in  the  messenger's  hand  for  a  day  or  two 
some  that  were  the  most  stiff;  and  afterwards  the 
merchants  presented  me  with  1000/.  out  of  their 
common  pnrse,  and  acknowledging  themselves  that 
I  had  kept  them  from  a  kind  of  niin,  and  still  main- 
taining to  me,  that  the  vintners,  if  they  were  not 
insatiably  minded,  had  a  very  competent  gain :  this 
is  the  merits  of  the  canse,  as  it  there  appears 
to  me. 

To  the  twenty-eighth  article  of  Uie  charge,  namely, 
**  The  lord  chancellw  hath  given  way  to  great  ex- 
actions by  his  servants,  both  in  respect  of  private 
seals,  and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  injuncHons:" 

I  confess  it  was  a  great  fault  of  neglect  in  me  that 
I  looked  no  better  to  my  servants. 

This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  lordships, 
with  a  sincere  mind,  humbly  craving  that  if  there 
should  be  any  mistake,  your  lordships  would  impute 
it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to  any  desire  of  mine 
to  obscure  truth,  or  palliate  any  thing ;  for  I  do  now 
again  confess,  that  in  the  points  charged  upon  me, 
though  they  should  be  taken,  as  myself  declared 
them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  and  neg- 
lect, for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  submit  my- 
self to  the  jodgment,  grace,  and  mercy. of  the 
court. 

For  extenuation  I  will  use  none  concerning  the 
matters  themselves ;  only  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ships, oat  of  yoar  nobleness,  to  cast  your  eyes  of 
compassion  upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was  never 
noted  for  any  avaricious  man ;  and  the  apostle  saith. 


that  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  eviL"  I  hope 
also  that  your  lordships  do  rather  find  me  in  a  stste 
of  grace,  for  that  in  all  these  particulars  there  are 
few  or  none  that  are  not  almost  two  years  old  i 
whereas  those  that  have  a  habit  of  corruption  do 
commonly  wax  worse :  so  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  prepare  me  by  precedent  degrees  of  amendment 
to  my  present  peniteney ;  and  fot  my  estate,  it  is  so 
mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now  chiefly  to  satisfy 
my  debts. 

And  so  fearing  I  have  troubled  yonr  lordships  too 
long,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  suit  unto  you, 
that  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sentence,  your  sen- 
tence may  not  be  heavy  to  my  ruin,  but  gracious  and 
mixt  with  mercy ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  you 
would  be  noble  intercessors  for  me  to  his  Majesty 
likewise  for  his  grace  and  favour. 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant  and  suppliant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN,  CANC. 

The  lords  having  heard  this  confession  and  sub- 
mission read,  these  lords  undernamed,  namely,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  chamberlain;  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  bishop  of  Coventry 
uid  Lichfleld,  the  lord  Wentworth,  the  kvd  Cromwell, 
the  lord  Sheffield,  the  lord  North,  the  lord  Chandos, 
the  lord  Hunsdon,  were  sent  to  him  the  said  lord 
chancellor,  and  showed  him  the  said  ctmfession,  and 
told  him,  that  the  lords  do  conceive  it  to  be  an  in- 
genuous and  full  confession:  and  demanded  of  him, 
whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  is  subscribed  to 
the  same,  and  whether  he  will  stand  to  it  or  no; 
unto  which  the  said  Ind  chancellor  answered, 
namely, 

"  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart :  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reed." 

The  which  answer  being  reported  to  the  house, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  house,  to  move  his  Majesty  to 
sequester  the  seal;  and  the  lords  entreated  the 
prince's  Highness,  that  he  woold  be  pleased  to 
move  the  king :  wherennto  his  Highness  condescend- 
ed ;  and  the  same  lords,  which  went  to  take  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  lord  chancellor's  hand,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  prince  to  the  king,  with 
some  other  lords  added :  and  his  Majesty  did  not 
only  sequester  the  seal,  but  awarded  a  new  commis- 
sion unto  the  lord  chief  justice  to  exccnie  the  place 
of  the  chancellor  or  lord  keeper. 

Pasliahent.  dat.  prima  Maii,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  second  of  May  the  said  commission  being  read, 
their  lordships  agreed  to  proceed  to  sentence  the 
lord  chancellor  to-morrow  morning;  wherefore  the 
gentleman  usher,  and  seijeant  at  arms,  attendants 
on  the  upper  house,  were  commanded  to  go  and 
summon  him  the  said  lord  chancellor  to  appear  in 
person  before  their  lordships  to>morrow  mommg 
nine  of  the  clock ;  and  the  said  seijeant  was  com- 
manded to  take  his  mace  with  him,  and  to  show  it 
unto  bis  lordship  at  the  said  summons :  but  they 
found  him  sick  in  bed,  and  being  summmed,  he  an- 
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swercd  that  he  was  sick,  and  protested  that  he 
feigned  not  this  for  any  excuse ;  for'  if  be  hsd  been 
well  he  would  willingly  have  come. 

The  lords  resolved  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
against  the  said  Iwd  ebanoellor )  and  therefore,  on 
Thursday  the  third  day  of  May,  their  lordships  sent 
their  message  onto  the  eommoDs  to  this  purpose, 
nanely.  That  the  lords  are  ready  to  give  judgment 
against  the  lord  viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  chancellor, 
if  they  with  their  speaker  will  come  to  demand  it. 
And  the  commons  being  come,  the  speaker  came  to 
the  bar,  and  making  three  low  obeisances,  said : 

"  The  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  have  made  com- 
plaints unto  your  lordships  of  many  exorbitant  of- 
fences of  bribery  and  corruption  committed  by  the 
lord  chancellor ;  we  understand  that  your  lordships 
are  ready  to  give  judgment  upon  him  for  the  same ; 
wherefore  I  their  speaker,  in  their  name,  do  hum- 
bly demand,  and  pray  judgment  against  him  the 
lord  ehanceW,  as  the  nature  of  his  offience  and  de< 
merits  do  require." 

The  lord  ehief  jnsUee  answered. 


"  Ms.  Speaker, 

"  Upon  complaint  of  the  commons  against  the 
viscount  St.  Alban,  lord  chancellor,  this  high  eotnt 
hath  hereby,  and  by  his  own  ccxifessioo,  found  him 
guilty  of  the  erimes  and  corraptioos  cMn|dained  of 
.by  the  commons,  and  of  sondry  other  crimes  and 
corruptions  of  the  like  native. 

**  And  therefore  Uiis  high  court,  having  first  anm- 
moned  him  to  attend,  and  having  bia  excoae  of  not 
attending  by  reason  of  infirmity  and  sieknea^  vhidi, 
he  protested,  was  not  feigned,  or  else  he  would 
most  willingly  have  attended;  doth  nevertheless 
think  fit  to  proceed  to  judgment;  and  therefbre  dus 
high  court  doth  adjudge, 

'*  I.  That  the  lord  viscoont  St  Alban,  I(Hd 
chancellor  of  England,  shall  undergo  fine  and 
ransom  of  forty  dioosand  pounds. 
"  II.  That  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 
III.  That  he  shaU  tor  em  be  imcapable  of 
any  office,  place,  or  employment,  in  the 
state  or  commonwealth. 
**iy.  That  he  shall  never  nt  in  parliament,  nor 

oome  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
'*  This  is  the  judgment  and  resolotion  of  diis 
high  eoart." 
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KING   HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 


TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE  CHARLES, 

nilKS  or  VALBS,  DOKB  Of  COBHWAIX,  EAU  OT  CREREB,  RC 

It  hit  plbasb  tour  moHNns, 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  yoar  Highness,  I  have  endeavonred  to  do  Ijonour  to  the  memory  of 
the  last  king  of  England,  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king  your  father  and  yourself;  and  was  that  king  to 
whom  both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer :  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  consummate,  and  that  of  the 
kingdoms  by  him  begun:  besides,  his  times  deserve  it.  For  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  excellent  king; 
and  yet  the  times  were  rough  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it  is  with  times,  as  it 
is  with  ways:  some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hill,  and  some  are  more  flat  and  plain;  and  the  one  is 
better  for  the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well 
as  I  could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better  light.  It  is  true  your  Highness  hath  a  living  paUerOt 
incomparable,  of  the  king  ymur  &ther :  bnt  it  is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  one  of  these  ancient  peces. 
God  preserve  your  Highness. 

Tear  Highnee^s  most  hnmUe  and  devoted  servant, 

FRANCIS  ST.  ALBAN. 


ArrsB  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  king 
in  fact  only,  but  tyrant  both  in  tide  and  regiment, 
and  so  commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times 
since,  was  by  the  Divine  revenge  fevouring  the  de- 
sign of  an  exiled  man,  oveitfirown  and  slain  at 
Bosworth-field;  Aere  snoeeeded  in  the  kingdom 
the  eail  of  Richmond,  theneeftnth  styled  Henry  the 
seventh.  The  king  immediately  after  the  victory, 
aa  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a  devont  mother, 
and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  observer  of  religions 
forms,  caused  "  Te  Deum  laudamus  "  to  be  solemnly 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army  upon  the 
place,  and  was  himself  with  general  applause  and 
great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of  military  election  or 
recognition,  saluted  king.  Meanwhile  the  body 
of  Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  reproaehes, 
the  diriget  and  obsequies  of  the  common  people 
towards  tyrants,  was  obscurely  bnried.  For  though 
ttie  kuig  of  his  noUeness  gave  charge  onto  the 


friars  of  Leicester  to  see  an  honourable  interment  to 
be  given  to  it,  yet  the  religious  people  themselves, 
being  not  free  from  the  humours  of  the  vulgar, 
Defected  it;  wherein  nerertheless  they  did  not 
then  incnr  any  man's  blame  or  censare  *.  no  man 
thinking  any  ignominy  or  contumely  unworthy  <^ 
him  that  had  Iwen  the  executioner  of  king  Henry 
the  sixth,  that  imioeent  prinee,  with  his  own  hands  t 
the  contriver  of  the  deatfi  of  the  duke  of  Clarenee 
his  brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  one 
of  them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the 
other  in  the  future,  failing  of  him ;  and  vehemently 
suspected  to  have  been  the  iropoisoner  of  his  wife, 
thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed,  for  a  marriage  with- 
in the  degrees  forbidden.  And  although  he  were  a 
prince  in  military  virtue  approved,  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation,  and  likewise  a  good 
law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common 
people;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides,  in  the 
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OfnniM  of  all  men,  weighed  down  his  virtnes  and 
merits ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  wiM  men,  even  those 
virtues  themselves  were  conceived  to  be  rather  feign- 
ed and  affected  things  to  serve  his  ambition,  than 
tme  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment  or  nature. 
And  therefore  it  was  noted  by  men  of  great  under- 
standing, who  seeing  his  after-acts,  looked  back 
upon  his  former  proceedings,  that  even  in  the  time 
of  king  Edward  his  brother  he  was  not  without 
secret  trains  and  mines  to  turn  envy  and  hatred 
Dpon  his  brother's  government ;  as  having  an  ex- 
pectation and  a  kind  of  divination,  that  the  king,  by 
reason  of  his  many  disorders,  could  not  be  of  long 
life,  but  was  like  to  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years ; 
and  then  he  knew  well,  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  frmn 
the  place  of  a  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
t6  the  crown.  And  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of 
ambition  it  sprung,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  that  pused  between  Edward  the  fourth  and 
Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  concluded  by  in- 
terview of  both  kings  at  Piqaeny,  as  upon  all  other 
occasions,  Richard,  then  duke  of  Gloucester,  stood 
ever  upon  the  side  of  honour,  raising  his  own  repu- 
tation to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother, 
and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  of  the  nobles 
and  soldiers,  upon  himself ;  m  if  the  king,  by  his 
voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  become 
effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour  and  reason 
of  state  than  was  fit  for  a  king.  And  as  for  the 
politic  and  wholesome  laws  which  were  enacted  in 
his  time,  they  were  interpreted  to  be  but  the  brokage 
of  an  usarper,  thereby  to  woo  and  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  as  being  consdmis  to  himself,  that  the 
true  obligations  of  sovereignty  in  him  failed,  and 
were  wanting.  But  king  Henry,  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  his  reign,  and  the  instant  of  time  when 
the  kingdom  was  cast  into  his  arms,  met  with  a 
point  of  great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to  solve,  able  to 
trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  king  in  the  newness 
of  his  estate ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it 
could  not  endure  a  deliberation,  but  must  be  at  once 
deliberated  and  determined.  There  were  fallen  to 
his  lot,  and  concurrent  in  his  person,  three  several 
titles  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  of 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  by  precedent  pact 
wiih  the  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry. 
The  second,  the  ancient  and  long  disputed  title 
both  by  plea  and  arms,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
to  which  he  was  inheritmr  in  hi*  own  person.  The 
third,  the  title  of  the  sword  or  conquest,  for  that  he 
came  in  by  victory  of  battle,  and  that  the  king  in 
possession  was  sl^n  in  the  field.  The  first  of  these 
was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  contentment  to 
the  people,  who  by  two  and  twenty  years'  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  fourth  had  been  fully  made  capable 
of  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  the  white  rose,  or 
house  of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and  plausible  reign 
of  the  same  king  towards  his  latter  time,  were  be- 
come afiiectionate  to  that  line.  But  then  it  lay  plain 
before  his  eyes,  that  if  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he 
could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  ma- 
trimonial than  a  regal  power;  the  right  remaining 
in  his  queen,  upon  whose  decease,  either  with  issue 
or  without  issue,  he  was  to  give  place  and  be  re- 


moved. And  though  ht  dionld  obtain  1^  pariia- 
ment  to  be  continned,  yet  he  knew  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  between  a  king  that  boldeth  his 

crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and  one  that  holdeth  it 
originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and  descent  of  blood. 
Neither  wanted  there  even  at  that  time  secret  ru- 
mours U]d  whisperings,  which  afterwards  gathered 
strength  and  turned  to  great  troubles,  that  the  two 
young  sons  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  or  one  of  them, 
which  were  said  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were 
not  indeed  murdered,  but  conveyed  secretly  away, 
and  were  yet  living :  which,  if  it  had  been  tnie, 
had  prevented  the  tide  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  On 
the  other  side,  if  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the 
boose  of  Lancaster,  inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew 
it  was  a  title  condemned  by  parliament,  and  gene- 
rally prejndged  in  the  coromcm  opinion  of  the  realm, 
and  diat  it  tended  directly  to  the  disinherison  vf  the 
line  of  Yorkf  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  if  he  should  have  no  issue  by  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  which  should  be  descendants  of  the 
double  line,  then  the  ancient  flames  of  discord  and 
intestine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of  both  booses, 
would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 
Stanley,  after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Richard 
wore  in  the  battle,  and  was  found  amongst  the  spoils, 
upon  king  Henry's  head,  as  if  there  were  his  chief 
title ;  yet  he  remembered  well  upon  what  conditions 
and  agreements  he  was  brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim 
as  conqueror,  was  to  put  as  well  his  own  party,  as  the 
rest,  into  terror  and  fear ;  as  that  which  gave  him 
power  of  disannulling  of  laws,  and  deposing  of  men's 
fortunes  and  estates,  and  the  like  points  of  absolnte 
power,  6eing  in  themselves  so  harsh  and  odious,  as 
that  William  himself,  commonly  called  the  Conqneror, 
howsoever  he  used  and  exercised  the  power  of  a 
conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  he  forbore 
to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning,  but  mixed  it 
with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon  the  will 
and  designation  of  Eldward  the  Confessor.  But  the 
king,  oat  of  the  greatness  of  .his  own  mind,  presendy 
cast  the  die ;  and  the  inconveniences  appearing  onto 
him  on  all  parts,  and  knowing  there  could  not  be 
any  interreign,  or  suspension  of  title,  and  preferring 
his  affection  to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking 
that  title  best  which  made  him  independent ;  and 
being  in  his  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  not 
very  apprehensive  or  forecasting  of  future  emis 
afar  off,  but  an  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day ; 
resolved  to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Laneaster  as  the 
main,  and  to  use  the  other  two,  that  of  marriage, 
and  that  of  battie,  but  as  supporters,  the  one  to  ap> 
pease  secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down 
open  murmur  and  dispute  :  not  forgetting  that  the 
same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formerly  maintained  a 
possession  of  three  descents  in  the  crown ;  and 
might  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not  ended  in 
the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  last  prince. 
Whereupon  the  king  presently  that  very  day,  being 
the  two  and  twentieth  of  August,  assumed  the  style 
of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  menti<»i  of  the 
lady  Elisabeth  at  all,  or  nj  relation  thereunto,  la 
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which  ooane  he  ever  after  persisted :  which  did  spin 
him  a  thread  of  many  seditions  and  troubles.  The 
king,  fall  of  these  thoughts,  before  his  departure 
from  Leicester,  despatched  Sir  Robert  Willoughby 
to  the  castle  of  Shenff-Hatton  in  Yorkshire,  where 
were  kept  in  safe  custodyt  by  king  Richard's  com- 
mandment, both  the  ladjr  Elizabeth*  daughter  of  king 
Edward,  and  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and  heir  to 
George,  dake  of  Clarence.  This  Edward  was  hy  the 
king's  warrant  delivered  from  the  constable  of  the 
castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Villoaghby :  and 
hy  him  with  all  safety  and  diligence  cmveyed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  shot  np  close  pri< 
Booer.  Which  act  of  the  king's,  being  an  act  merely 
of  policy  and  power,  proceeded  not  so  much  from 
any  apprehension  lie  had  of  Doctor  Shaw's  tale  at 
Paul's  cross  for  the  bastarding  of  Edward  the 
fourth's  issues,  in  which  case  this  young  gentleman 
was  to  succeed,  for  that  fable  was  ever  exploded,  but 
upon  a  settled  disposition  to  depress  all  eminent 
persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein  still  the  king 
out  of  ^rength  of  will,  or  weakness  of  judgment,  did 
use  to  show  a  little  more  ofthe  party  than  of  the  king. 

For  the  lady  Elizabeth,  she  received  also  a  direc< 
tion  to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to  London, 
and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen  dowager  her 
mother ;  which  acecnrdingly  she  soon  after  did,  ac- 
companied with  many  noblemen  and  ladies  of  ho- 
noar.  In  the  mean  season  the  king  set  forward 
by  easy  journeys  to  the  city  of  London,  receiving  the 
Reclamations  and  applauses  ofthe  people  as  he  went, 
which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might 
well  appear  in  the  very  demonstrations  and  fulness 
of  the  cry.  For  they  thought  generally,  that  he 
was  a  prince,  as  ordained  and  sent  down  from  heaven, 
to  unite  and  put  to  an  end  the  long  dissensions  of 
the  two  houses;  which  although  they  had  had,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  fourth,  Henry  the  fifth,  and  a 
part  of  Henry  the  sixth,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
times  of  Edward  the  fourth  on  the  other,  lucid  in- 
tervals and  happy  pauses;  yet  they  did  ever  hang 
over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new 
peitorbations  and  calamities.  And  as  his  victory 
gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purpose  of  marriage  with 
the  lady  EHzabetb  gave  him  the  heart ;  so  that  both 
knee  uid  heart  did  traly  bow  before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not  igno- 
rant of  the  affections  and  fears  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
perse the  conceit  and  terror  of  a  conquest,  had  given 
OTder,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  his  journey 
like  unto  a  warlike  march  or  manner ;  but  rather 
like  unto  the  progresi  of  a  king  in  ibll  peace  and 
Rssurance. 

He  entered  the  city  npon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had 
also  obtained  the  victory  npon  a  Saturday ;  which  day 
of  the  week,  first  npon  an  observation,  and  after 
upon  memory  and  fiincy,  he  accounted  and  chose 
as  a  day  prosperous  unto  him. 

The  mayor  uid  companies  of  the  city  received  him 
at  Shoreditch ;  whence  with  great  and  honourable 
attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen,  and  itersons  of 
quality,  he  entered  the  city  ;  himself  not  being  on 
horseback,  or  in  any  open  chair  or  throne,  hat  in  a 
dose  chariot,  m  one  that  haying  been  snnetiraes  an 


enemy  to  the  whole  state,  and  a  proscribed  person, 
chose  rather  to  keep  state,  and  strike  a  reverence 
into  the  people,  than  to  fawn  npon  them. 

He  went  first  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where,  not 
meaning  that  the  people  should  forget  too  soon  that 
he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertory  of  his 
standards,  and  had  orisons  and  "  Te  Deum  "  again 
sung;  and  went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in  the 
Inshop  of  London's  palace,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  his  comMril 
and  other  principal  persons,  in  presence  of  whom  he 
did  renew  again  his  promise  to  marry  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth.  This  he  did  the  rather,  because  having 
at  bis  coming  out  of  Britain  given  artificially,  for 
serving  his  own  turn,  some  hopes,  in  case  he  ob- 
tained the  kingdom,  to  marry  Anne,  inheritress  to 
the  duchy  of  Britain,  whom  Charles  the  eighth  of 
France  soon  after  married,  it  bred  some  doubt  and 
suspicion  amongst  divers  that  he  was  not  sincere,  or 
at  least  not  fixed  in  going  on  with  the  match  of 
England  so  moch  desired :  which  conceit  alsc^ 
though  it  were  but  talk  and  discourse,  did  much 
afflict  the  poor  lady  Elizabeth  herself.  But  how- 
soever he  both  truly  intended  it,  and  desired  it,  and 
desired  also  it  should  be  so  believed,  the  better  to 
extinguish  envy  and  contradiction  to  his  other  pur- 
poses, yet  was  he  resolved  in  himself  not  to  proceed 
to  the  consnmmation  thereof,  till  his  coronation  and 
a  parliament  were  past  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coro- 
nation of  himself  and  his  queen  might  give  any 
countenance  of  participation  of  title;  the  other,  lest 
in  the  entailing  of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  parliament,  the  votes  of  the  par- 
liament might  nny  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  there  began  and  reigned  in  the  city,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  then^new: 
which  by  the  aceidents  and  manner  thereof  they 
called  the  sweating  sickness.  This  disease  had  a 
swift  coarse,  both  in  the  sick  body,  and  in  the  time 
and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof;  for  they  that  were 
taken  with  it,  upon  four  and  twenty  hour*  eseainng, 
were  thought  almost  assured.  And  as  to  the  time 
of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the  disease  ere  it  ceased ; 
it  began  about  the  one  and  twentieth  of  September, 
and  cleared  up  before  the  end  of  October,  insomuch 
as  it  was  no  hinderance  to  the  king's  coronation, 
which  was  the  last  of  October ;  nor,  which  was 
more,  to  the  holding  of  the  parliament,  which  began 
but  seven  days  after.  It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  but, 
as  it  seemeth,  not  seated  in  the  veins  or  humours, 
for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or 
livid  spots,  or  the  tike,  ihe  mass  of  the  body  being 
not  tainted;  only  a  malign  vapour  flew  to  the  heart, 
and  seized  the  vital  spirits;  which  stirred  nature  to 
strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme  sweat.  And  it 
appeared  by  experience,  that  this  disease  was  rather 
a  surprise  of  nature  than  obstinate  to  remedies,  if  it 
were  in  time  looked  unto.  For  if  Ihe  patient  were  kept 
in  an  equal  temper,  both  for  clothes,  fiie,  and  drmk, 
moderately  warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby 
nature's  work  were  neither  irritated  by  heiU,  nor 
turned  back  by  cold,  he  commonly  recovered.  But 
infinite  persona  died  suddenly  of  it,  before  the  man- 
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ner  of  tbe  fcure  and  attendBiice  was  known.  It  was 
conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease,  but  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  malignity  in  the  constitntion  of  the  air, 
gathered  hy  tbe  predispositions  of  seasons  i  and  the 
speedy  cessation  declared  as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  eve,  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bonrchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
cardinal  t  and  from  Lambeth  went  by  land  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow  after  he  made 
twelve  knights  bannerets.  Bot  for  creations  he  dis- 
poued  them  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  notwith- 
atanding  a  field  so  lately  fought,  and  a  coronation  so 
near  at  hand,  he  only  created  three  :  Jasper,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  was  created  duke  of 
Bedford  ;  Thomas,  the  lord  Stanley,  the  king's 
father-in-law,  earl  of  Derby  ;  and  Edward  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devwi  j  though  the  king  had  then  neverthe- 
less a  purpose  in  himself  to  make  more  in  time  of 
parliament;  bearing  a  wise  and  decent  respect  to 
distribnte  his  creations,  some  to  honour  his  c<Hvna- 
tion,  and  some  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon  the 
Ihirtiedi  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1485 ;  at  which  time  Innocent  the  eighth  was  pope 
of  Rome  i  Frederick  the  third  emperor  of  Alnwin ; 
umI  Maximilian  his  son  newly  chosen  king  of  the 
RMuna ;  Cbaries  the  eighth  Idng  of  France ;  Ver- 
dinando  and  Isabella  kings  of  Spain ;  and  James  the 
third  king  ot  Scotland  :  with  all  which  kings  and 
states  the  king  was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and 
amity.  At  which  day  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon 
his  head  had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  in- 
stitute, for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain  to  attend  him,  by  the 
name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard :  and  yet,  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity, 
after  tj^e  imitation  of  what  he  had  known  abroad, 
than  any  matter  of  difiidence  appropriate  to  his  own 
ease,  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  ordinance 
not  temporary,  but  to  hdd  in  succession  for  erer 
after. 

The  seventh  of  November  the  king  held  hi*  par^ 
lianent  at  Vestminster,  which  he  bad  aummwied 
immediately  after  his  coining  to  London.  His  ends 
in  calling  a  i»arlisment,  and  that  so  speedily,  were 
chiefly  three :  first,  to  procure  the  crown  to  be  en- 
tailed upon  himself.  Next,  to  have  the  attainders 
of  all  his  parly,  which  were  in  no  small  number,  re- 
versed, and  all  acts  of  hostility  by  them  done  in  his 
quarrel  remitted  and  discharged ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  to  attaint  by  parliament  the  heads  and  prin- 
cipals of  his  enemies.  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general  par- 
don J  not  being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  king 
stand*  from  bis  subjects,  when  most  of  his  subjects  ; 
are  conscious  in  themselves  that  they  stand  in  his 
danger.  Unto  these  three  special  motives  of  a  par- 
liament wa«  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and  mode- 
rate prince,  made  this  judgment,  that  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  he  meant 
to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in  by  the 
aword ;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them  to  know  him 
for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately  talked  of  as 
an  enemy  or  banished  man.    For  that  which  con- 


cerned the  entailing  of  the  crown,  more  than  that 
he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that  he  wonld  not  en- 
dure any  menticm  of  the  lady  Elicabetb,  no  not  ia 
the  nature  of  special  entail,  he  carried  it  otherwise 
with  great  wisdom  and  measure ;  for  he  did  not  press 
to  have  tbe  act  penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  re- 
cognition of  right  I  »M,  on  the  other  dde,  be  avoided 
to  have  it  by  new  law  or  mdinance,  but  efaose  rather 
a  kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establishment  and 
that  under  covert  and  indtffinent  words  %  "  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  afaonld  res^  remain,  and 
abide  in  the  king,"  &c  which  words  might  easily  be 
applied,  that  the  crown  shoald  continne  to  him  i  hat 
whether  as  having  former  right  to  it,  which  wu 
doubtful,  or  hnving  it  then  in  fact  and  possession, 
which  no  man  denied,  was  left  fair  to  interpretatica 
either  way.  And  again,  for  the  limitation  of  the 
entail,  he  did  not  press  it  to  go  ferther  than  to  him- 
self and  to  tbe  heirs  of  his  body,  not  speaking  of  his 
right  heirs :  but  leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide: 
so  as  the  entail  might  seem  rather  a  persooal  &voar 
to  him  and  his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to 
the  house  of  York.  And  in  this  form  was  the  law 
drawn  and  passed.  Which  statute  he  procured  to  be 
confirmed  by  tbe  pope's  bull  the  year  fcdlowing,  with 
mention  nevertheless,  by  way  of  recital,  of  his  other 
titles,  both  of  descent  and  conquest  So  aa  now  the 
wreath  of  three,  was  made  a  wreadi  of  five ;  for  to 
the  first  three  titles  of  the  two  houses  or  lines,  and 
conquest,  were  added  two  more,  the  aulBorities  par< 
liamentary  and  papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  atl«»> 
ders  of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them  of  all 
offences  incident  to  his  service  and  succour,  had  his 
will ;  and  acts  did  pass  accordingly.  In  the  panage 
whereof,  exception  was  taken  to  divers  persons  in 
the  house  of  commons,  for  that  they  were  attainted, 
and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, being  disaUed  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
that  it  should  be  a  great  incongruity  to  hare  them 
to  make  laws,  who  themselves  were  not  inlawed. 
The  truth  was,  that  divers  of  those,  which  had  ia 
the  time  of  king  Richard  been  stiongeat,  and  most 
declared  for  the  king's  party,  were  returned  lungfan 
and  burgesses  for  the  parliament ;  whether  by  care 
or  recommendation  from  the  state,  or  the  T<dnnlaiy 
inclination  of  the  people ;  many  of  which  bad  beoi 
by  Richard  the  thiid  attainted  by  outlawries,  or 
otherwise.  The  king  was  somewhat  troubled  wttb 
this ;  for  though  it  had  a  grave  and  specious  show, 
yet  it  reflected  upon  his  party.  But  wisely  not  show- 
ing himself  at  all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not 
understand  it  but  as  a  case  in  law,  and  wished  the 
judges  to  be  advised  thereupon  ;  who  for  that  par- 
pose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  the  excheqner> 
chamber,  which  is  the  council-chamber  of  the  jndgea 
and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave  and  saie 
opinion  and  adviee,  mixed  with  law  and  convooeace; 
which  ma,  that  tbe  knights  and  burgeiaes  attainted 
by  the  course  of  law  shmld  foihear  to  come  into  the 
house,  till  a  law  were  passed  for  the  reversal  of  their 
attainders. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  moved  «noagst  the 
judges  in  their  emialtation,  what  dionld  be  done 
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for  the  king  himself  who  likewise  was  attainted  P 
But  it  was  with  nnaninoas  content  resolved,  "  That 
the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  ntops  in  blood  { 
wd  that  from  Aie  time  the  king  did  assume  the 
crown,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders 
and  corruption  of  Uood  discharged,"  But  nererthe- 
less,  forhimoui's  sake,  it  was  ordained  by  parliament, 
that  all  records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory  or 
mention  of  the  kin^s  attainder,  shookt  be  defiiced, 
cancelled,  and  taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's  enemies  there  were 
by  parliament  attainted,  the  late  duke  of  Gloucester, 
calling  himself  Richard  the  third;  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surry,  viscount  Lovel,  the  lord 
Ferrers,  the  lord  Zouch,  Richard  Ratcliffe,  William 
Cateaby,  and  many  others  of  degree  and  quality.  In 
which  bills  of  attainders,  neiertheless,  there  were 
contained  many  just  and  temperate  clauses,  savings, 
and  provtsoes,  well  showing  and  fore-tokening  the 
wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  king's  spirit  of 
government  And  for  the  pardon  of  the  res^  that 
had  stood  against  the  king,  the  kin^  upon  a  second 
advice,  thought  it  not  fit  it  shoolcl  pass  1^  parliament, 
the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  imprt^ate  the 
thanks  to  himselff  nsing  only  the  opportniiity  of  a 
parliament  time,  &w  better  to  diiperse  it  into  the 
veins  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore  during  the  parlia* 
ment  he  published  his  royal  proclamation,  (Bering 
pardon  and  grace  of  restitution  to  all  such  as  had 
taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts 
against  him ;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves  to  his 
mercy  by  a  day,  and  look  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  him.  Whereupon  many  came  out  of 
sanctuary,  and  many  more  came  out  of  fear,  no  less 
guilty  than  those  that  had  taken  sanctuary. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  the  king  thought  it  not 
seasonable  or  fit  to  demand  any  of  his  subjects  at 
this  parliament ;  both  because  he  had  received  satis- 
foetiou  firom  them  in  matters  of  so  great  importance, 
and  because  he  could  not  ranonerate  them  with  any 
general  pardon,  being  prevented  therein  by  the 
cmionattoa  pardon  passed  immediately  before ;  but 
chiefly,  for  that  it  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what 
great  forfeitures  and  confiscations  he  had  at  that 
present  to  help  himself ;  whereby  those  casualties 
of  the  crown  might  in  reason  spare  the  purses  of 
the  subject;  especially  in  n  time  when  be  was  in 
peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Some  few  laws 
passed  at  that  parliament,  almost  for  form  sake: 
amongst  which  there  was  one,  to  reduce  aliens, 
being  made  denizens,  to  pay  strangers'  customs ;  and 
another,  to  draw  to  himself  the  seizures  and  com- 
positions of  Italians'  goods,  for  not  employment, 
being  points  cS  profit  to  his  cofiers,  whereof  from  the 
▼ery  beginning  he  was  not  forgetful :  and  had  been 
mtMre  happy  at  the  latter  end,  if  his  early  providence, 
irhich  kept  him  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon 
his  people,  could  likewise  have  attempered  his  natme 
tiierein.  He  added,  during  pariiament,  to  his  fbrmer 
creations,  the  ennobleraent  or  adraneement  in  no- 
bility of  a  fisw.  others ;  the  lord  Chandos  of  Britain, 
was  made  earl  of  Bath ;  Sir  Giles  Danbeney,  was 
made  lord  Daubeney ;  and  Sir  Robert  WiUoughby, 
lord  Brook. 


The  king  did  also  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty, 
which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  turns  in  his 
natore,  restore  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  to  Henry, 
duke  of  Buckingbam,  attainted  in  the  time  of  king 
Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignities,  but  to  his  fortunes 
and  possessions,  which  were  great :  to  which  he 
was  moved  also  by  a  kind  of  gratitude,  for  that  tha 
duke  was  the  man  that  moved  the  first  stone  against 
the  tyranny  of  king  Richard,  and  indeed  made  the 
king  a  bridge  to  the  crown  upm  his  own  ruins. 
Thus  the  parliament  broke  up. 

The  parliament  being  disserved,  the  king  sent 
forth  with  money  to  redeem  the  marquis  Dorset, 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  left  as  bis 
pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  borrowed, 
when  he  made  his  expedition  for  England.  And 
thereupon  he  took  a  fit  occasion  to  send  the  lord 
treasurer  and  master  Bray,  whom  he  used  as  coun-: 
sellor,  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lottdon,  requiring  of 
the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand  marks ;  but  after 
many  parleys,  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand 
pounds ;  which  nevertheless  the  lung  took  in  good 
part,  aa  men  use  to  ia,  that  practise  to  borrow  money 
when  they  have  no  need.  About  this  time  the  king 
called  nnto  his  privy-council  John  Morton  and 
chard  Fox,  the  one  bishop  of  Ely,  the  other  biA<^  of 
Exeter ;  vigilant  men,  and  secret,  and  such  as  kept 
watch  with  him  almost  upon  all  men  else.  They 
had  been  both  versed  in  his  affairs,  before  he  came 
to  the  crown,  and  were  partakers  of  his  adverse 
fortune.  This  Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Bourehier,  he  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And 
for  Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  privy-seal, 
and  afterwards  advanced  him  by  degrees,  from  Ex- 
eter to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham,  and  last 
to  Winchester.  For  although  the  king  loved  to  em- 
ploy and  advance  bishops,  because  having  rich 
bishoprics,  they  carried  their  reward  upon  Ihem^ 
selves  i  yet  he  did  use  to  raise  them  by  steps^  that 
he  mi^t  not  lose  the  profit  of  the  first  finits,  which 
by  that  course  of  gradation  was  nidtiplied. 

At  last,  npm  Uie  nghteenth  of  January,  was 
ademniaed  the  so  limg  expected  and  so  much  de- 
sired marriage,  between  the  king  and  the  lady 
Elisabeth;  which  day  ot  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  greater  triumph  and  demonstrations,  e^dally 
on  the  people's  part,  of  j<2y  and  gladness,  than  the 
days  eidier  of  his  entry  or  coronation  ;  which  the 
king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true,  that 
all  his  life-time,  while  the  lady  Elizabeth  lived  with 
him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  showed  himself  no 
very  indulgent  husband  towards  her,  thoagh  she 
was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruitfuL  Bat  his  aversion 
towards  the  house  of  York  was  so  predbmtnant  in 
him,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his  wars  and  coun- 
cils, but  in  lua  chamber  and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  firing,  the  king,  foil 
of  confidence  and  aaauranee,  as  a  prince  that  had 
been  victmious  in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his 
parliament  in  all  that  he  desired,  and  had  the  ring 
of  acclamations  f^esh  in  hia  ears,  thought  the  rest 
of  his  reign  should  be  but  play,  and  the  enjoying  of 
a  kingdom :  yet,  as  a  wise  and  watchful  king,  he 
wonld  not  neglect  any  thing  for  his  safety;  thinking 
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nevertheless  to  perform  all  things  now,  rather  as  an 
exercise  than  as  a  labour.  So  he  heing  truly  in- 
formed,  that  the  northern  parts  were  not  only  affec- 
tionate to  the  bouse  of  York,  but  particularly  had 
been  devoted  to  king  Richard  the  Uiird.  thought  it 
would  be  a  snmmer  well  spent  to  vint  those  parts, 
and  by  his  presence  and  application  of  himself  to 
reclaim  and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king, 
in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over- 
east  his  fortunes,  which  proved  for  many  years  to- 
gether full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  For 
he  was  no  sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept 
his  Easter,  but  he  received  news,  that  the  lord  Lovel, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Stafford,  who  had 
formerly  taken  sanctuary  at  Colchester,  were  de- 
parted out  of  sanctuary,  bnt  to  what  place  no  man 
could  tell :  which  advertisement  the  king  despised, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  York.  At  York  there 
came  fresh  and  more  certain  advertisement,  that  the 
lord  Lovel  was  at  hand  with  a  great  power  of  men, 
and  that  the  Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worcester- 
shire, and  bad  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  to  assail  it  The  king,  as  a  prince  of 
great  and  profotmd  judgment,  was  not  much  moved 
vith  it ;  for  that  he  thought  it  was  bat  a  rag  or 
remnant  of  Boswortb-field,  and  bad  nothing  in  it  of 
the  main  party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he  was 
more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  resist  the 
rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself ;  for  that  he  was 
in  a  core  of  people,  whose  affections  he  suspected. 
But  the  action  enduring  no  delay,  he  did  speedily 
levy  and  send  against  the  lord  Lovel,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  men,  ill  armed,  but  well  assured, 
being  taken  some  few  out  of  his  own  train,  and  l^e 
rest  out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were 
safe  to  be  trusted,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  And  as  his  manner  was  to  send  his  par- 
dons rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gave 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all 
that  would  come  in ;  which  the  dnke,  upon  his  ap- 
proaeh  to  the  lord  Lorel's  camp,  did  perform.  And 
it  fell  out  as  the  king  expected  i  the  heralds  were 
the  great  o^3nance.  For  the  lord  Lovel,  upon  pro- 
clamation of  pardon,  mistrusting  his  men,  fled  into 
Lancashire,  and  lurking  for  a  lime  with  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  after  sailed  over  into  Flanders  to  the 
lady  Margaret.  And  his  men,  forsaken  of  their  cap- 
tain, did  presently  submit  themselves  to  the  duke. 
The  Slafforda  likewise,  and  their  forces,  hearing 
what  had  happened  to  the  lord  Lovel,  in  whose  suc- 
cess their  chief  trust  was,  despaired  and  dispersed. 
The  two  brothers  taking  sanctuary  at  Coloham,  a 
village  near  Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  view  of 
their  privilege  in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no 
sufficient  sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  t  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  by  bis 
elder  brother,  was  pardmed.  So  this  rebellion  proved 
but  a  blast,  and  the  king  having  this  journey 
purged  a  littte  the  dregs  and  leavrai  of  the  northern 
peojile,  that  were  Iwfore  in  no  good  affection 
towards  him,  returned  to  L<mdon. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  delivered 

*  The  priest's  name  wu  William  Simondi,  and  the  youth 
was  the  son  of  an  organ-maker  in  Ozftord,  as  the  priest 


of  her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  of  the 
British  race,  of  which  himself  was,  named  Arthnr, 
according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  worthy  king 
of  the  Britains,  in  whose  acts  there  is  truth  enough 
to  make  him  lamous,  besides  that  which  ia  faboloo*. 
The  child  was  strong  uid  able,  though  he  was  bma 
in  the  eighth  month,  which  the  pbysiciuis  do 
prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  second  of  the 
king's  reign,  a  strange  accident  ck  state,  whereof  the 
relations  which  we  have  are  so  naked,  as  they  leave 
it  scarce  credible ;  not  for  the  nature  of  it,  for  it 
hath  fallen  out  often,  but  for  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstance of  it,  especially  in  the  beginnings.  There- 
fore we  shall  make  our  judgment  upon  the  things 
themselves,  as  they  give  light  one  to  another,  and, 
as  we  can,  dig  truth  oat  of  the  mine.  The  king 
was  green  in  his  estate ;  and,  contrary  to  his  own 
opinion  and  desert  both,  was  not  without  modi 
hatred  throughout  the  realm.  The  root  of  all  was 
the  discountenancing  of  the  house  of  York,  whi^ 
the  general  body  of  the  realm  still  a£fected.  This 
did  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  fnm  him 
daily  more  and  more,  especially  when  th^  saw, 
that  after  his  marriage,  and  after  a  son  bon,  the 
king  did  nevertheless  not  so  much  as  proceed  to  the 
e<atmati(»)  of  the  queen,  not  Tonch»fing  her  the 
honour  of  a  matrimonial  crown  ;  for  the  eoronatiao 
of  her  was  not  till  almost  two  years  after,  when  dan- 
ger had  taught  him  what  to  do.  But  much  more 
when  it  was  spread  abroad,  whether  by  error,  or 
the  cunning  of  malecontents,  that  the  king  had  a 
purpose  to  put  to  death  Edward  Planlagenet  closely 
in  the  Tower :  whose  ease  was  so  nearly  paralleled 
with  that  of  Edward  the  fourth's  children,  in  respect 
of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very  place  the 
Tower,  as  it  did  refresh  and  reflect  upon  the  Icing  a 
most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  he  would  be  another 
king  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was  still  whis- 
pered every  where,  that  at  lesst  one  of  the  children 
of  Edward  the  fourth  was  living:  which  bruit  was 
cunningly  fomented  1^  such  as  dedred  umoratieB. 
Neither  was  the  king's  nature  and  eustoms  greai^ 
fit  to  disperse  these  mists,  but  conhf«riwiae,  he  had 
a  fashion  rather  to  create  doubts  than  assurance. 
Thus  was  fuel  prepared  for  the  spark  :  the  spari^ 
that  afterwards  kindled  such  a  fire  and  combostioB, 
was  at  the  first  contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtile  priest  called  Richard  Simon,* 
that  lived  in  Oxford,  and  had  to  his  pupil  a  baker's 
son,  named  Lambert  Simnell,  of  the  age  of  some 
fifteen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and  well  favoured, 
not  without  some  extraordinary  dignity  and  grace  of 
aspect  It  came  into  this  priest's  fitncy,  hearing 
what  men  talked,  and  in  hope  to  raise  himself  to 
some  great  bishopric,  to  cause  this  lad  to  counter- 
feit and  personate  the  second  son  of  Edward  the 
fourth,  supposed  to  be  murdered ;  and  afterward,  for 
he  changed  his  intention  in  the  manage,  the  lord 
Edward  Plantagenet,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  accordingly  to  frame  him  and  instruct  him  m 
the  part  he  was  to  play.    This  is  that  which,  as  was 

declared  befbra  the  whole  conrocation  of  the  eletvT  at  Lun- 
beth,  Feb.  17, 148&  Vide  Reg.  Hntoo,  tU.  US.  Suenft. 
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touched  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible ;  not  that 
a  false  person  should  be  assumed  to  gain  a  kingdom, 
for  it  hath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  late  times;  nor 
that  it  should  come  into  the  miad  of  such  an  abject 
fellow,  to  enterprise  So  great  a  matter ;  for  high 
conceits  do  smnetimes  come  streaming  into  the  ima- 
ginations base  persona,  especially  when  they  are 
drunk  with  news,  and  talk  of  the  people.  But  here 
is  that  which  hath  do  appearance :  That  this  priest, 
being  utterly  anacquatnted  with  the- true  person, 
according  to  whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his 
counterfeit,  should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  in- 
struct bis  player,  either  in  gesture  and  fashions,  or 
in  recounting  past  matters  of  his  life  and  education; 
<H-  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like,  any  ways 
to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  bim  whom  he  was 
to  represent.  For  this  lad  was  not  to  personate  one, 
that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  or 
conveyed  away  in  his  infancy,  known  to  few ;  but  a 
youth,  that  till  the  age  almost  of  ten  years  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been 
upon  him.  For  king  Edward,  touched  with  remorse 
of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence's  death,  would 
not  indeed  restore  bis  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be 
duke  of  Clarence,  but  yet  created  him  earl  of  War- 
wick, rerinng  his  honour  on  the  mother's  side  ;  and 
used  him  honourably  during  his  time,  though  Richard 
the  third  afterwards  confined  him.  So  that  it  can- 
not  be,  but  that  some  great  person  that  knew  par- 
ticnlarly  and  familiarly  Edward  Plantagenet,  had  a 
hand  in  the  business,  from  whom  the  priest  might 
take  his  aim.  That  which  is  most  probable,  out  of 
the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts,  is,  that  it  was 
the  queen  dowager,  from  whom  this  action  had  the 
principal  source  and  motion.  For  certain  it  is,  slie 
was  a  busy  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her  with- 
drawing-chamber  had  the  fortunate  couspiracy  for 
the  king  against  king  Richard  the  third  been 
hatched:  wlUch  the  king  knew,  and  remembered 
iwrhaps  but  too  well;  and  was  at  this  timeextremely 
diacQotent  with  the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as 
the  king  handled  the  matter,  not  advanced  but  de- 
pressed ;  and  none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to 
prompt  and  instruct  this  stage-play,  as  she  could. 
NeverthelesB,  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more 
was  it  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  sager 
sort  that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the 
secret,  that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the 
crown ;  but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  king;  and  that  done,  they  had  their 
several  hopes  and  ways.  That  which  doih  chiefly 
ibrtify  this  conjecture  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter 
brake  forth  in  any  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  king's 
first  acts  to  cloister  the  queen  dowager  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Bermondsey,  and  to  take  away  all  her  lands 
and  estate :  and  this  by  a  close  council,  without  any 
legal  iHToceedin^  upon  far-fetched  pretences  that  she 
had  delivered  her  two  d«ighteis  out  of  sanctuary  to 
king  Richard, contrary  to  promise.  Which  proceed- 
ing being  even  at  that  time  taxed  for  rigorous  and 
undue,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  makes  it  veiy  pro- 
bable there  was  scnne  greater  matter  against  her, 
which  the  king,  upon  reason  of  policy,  and  to  avoid 
envy,  would  not  publish.  It  is  likewise  no  smallar- 
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gument  that  there  was  some  secret  in  it,  and  some 
suppressing  of  examinations,  for  that  the  priest 
Simon  himself  after  he  was  taken,  was  never  brought 
to  execution ;  no  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as 
many  clergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was 
only  shut  up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
after  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the 
house  of  York,  was  slain  in  Stoke-field,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him,  he  said, 
he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself :  Simon  did 
first  instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  fourth : 
and  this  was  at  such  a  time  as  it  was  voiced,  that 
the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantage- 
net, prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whereat  there  was  great 
murmur.  But  hearing  soon  after  a  general  bruit 
that  Plantagenet  had  escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  and 
thereby  finding  him  so  much  beloved  amongst  the 
people,  and  such  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  the  cunning 
priest  changed  his  copy,  and  chose  now  Plantagenet 
to  be  the  subject  bis  pnpil  should  personate,  beeanse 
he  was  more  in  the  present  speech  and  votes  of  the 
people  I  and  it  pieced  better,  and  followed  more  close 
and  handsomely,  upon  the  bruit  of  Plautagenet's 
escape.  But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too 
near  looking,  and  too  much  perspective  into  his  dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  here  in  England;  he 
thought  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage- 
plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afiir  oflT;  and  therefore 
sailed  with  his  scholar  into  Ireland,  where  the  affec- 
tion to  the  house  of  York  was  most  in  height.  The 
king  had  been  a  little  improvident  in  the  matters  of 
Ireland,  and  had  not  removed  officers  and  counsel- 
lors, and  put  in  their  places,  or  at  least  intermingled, 
persons  of  whom  he  stood  assured,  as  he  should  have 
dime,  since  he  knew  the  strong  bent  of  that  country 
towards  the  house  of  York ;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish 
and  unsettled  state,  more  easy  to  receive  distem- 
pers and  mutations  than  England  was.  But  trust- 
ing -to  the  repuution  of  his  victories  and  successra 
in  England,  he  thought  he  should  have  time  enough 
to  extend  his  cares  afterwards  to  that  second 
kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  coming 
of  Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into  Ireland, 
all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and  sedition, 
almost  as  if  Ihey  had  been  set  and  plotted  before- 
hand. Simon's  first  address  was  to  the  lord  Thomas 
Fits-Gerard,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  deputy  of  Ireland ; 
before  whose  eyes  he  did  cast  such  a  mist,  by  his 
own  insinuation,  and  by  the  carriage  of  his  youth, 
that  expressed  a  natural  princely  behaviour,  as  joined 
perhaps  with  some  inward  vapours  of  ambition  and 
affection  in  the  earl's  own  mind,  left  him  fully  pos- 
sessed, thst  it  was  the  true  PlantageneL '  The  earl 
presently  communicated  the  matter  with  some  of  the 
nobles,  and  others  there,  at  the  first  secretly  t  but 
finding  them  of  like  affiietion  to  himsetC  he  suf- 
fered it  of  purpose  to  vent  and  pass  abroad ;  because 
they  thought  it  not  safe  to  resdve,  till  they  had  a 
taste  of  the  people's  inclination.  But  if  the  great 
ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  people  were  in  fury. 
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entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phantaim  with  incre- 
dible affection  ;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion 
to  the  house  of  York ;  partly,  out  of  a  proud  humour 
in  the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the  realm  of  England. 
Neither  did  the  party,  in  this  heat  of  affection,  much 
trouble  themselves  with  the  attainder  of  George, 
duke  of  Clarence ;  having  newly  learned  by  the 
king's  exiunple,  that  attainders  do  not  interrupt  the 
conveying  of  title  to  the  crown.  And  as  for  the 
daughters  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  they  thought 
king  Richard  had  said  enough  for  them ;  and  took 
them  to  be  but  as  of  the  king's  party,  because  they 
were  in  bU  power  and  at  hit  disposing.  So  that 
with  marvelloiu  consent  and  applause,  this  counter- 
feit Flantagenet  was  bnmght  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  castle  of  Dublin^  and  there  saluted,  served, 
and  honoared  as  kingt  the  boy  becoming  it  well, 
and  d<ring  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  bajseness  of 
his  coridition.  And  within  a  few  dnys  after  he  was 
proclaimed  king  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  king 
Edward  the  sixth  ;  there  being  not  a  sword  drawn 
in  king  Henrj'  his  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpected 
accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  because  it 
struck  upon  that  string  which  ever  he  most  feared, 
as  also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place,  where 
he  could  not  with  safe^  transfer  his  own  person  to 
suppress  it.  For  partly  through  natural  valour,  and 
partly  through  an  oniversal  8n8pici<Hk,  not  knowing 
whom  to  trust,  he  waa  ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all 
his  achievements  in  person.  The  king  therefore 
first  called  his  council  together  at  the  charter-honse 
at  Shine;  which  conneil  was  held  with  great  se* 
cresy,  but  the  open  decrees  thereor,  which  presently 
came  abroad,  were  three. 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen  dowager,  for  that 
she,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with  those 
that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  king  Henry, 
had  nevertheless  delivered  her  daughters  out  of 
sanctuary  into  king  Richard's  hands,  should  be 
cloistered  in  the  nunnery  of  BermMidaey,  and  forfeit 
all  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  then 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the  roost 
public  and  notorious  manner  that  could  be  devised, 
showed  onto  the  people :  in  part  to  discharge  the 
king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and  bruit,  how  he 
had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  the  Tower;  but 
chiefly  to  make  the  people  see  the  levity  and  im< 
posture  of  the  proceeding  of  Ireland,  and  that  their 
Plantagenet  was  indeed  but  a  puppet  or  a  connterfeit. 

The  third  was,  that  there  should  be  again  pro- 
claimed a  general  pnrdon  to  all  that  would  reveal 
their  offences,  and  submit  themselves  by  a  day.  And 
that  this  pardon  should  be  conceived  in  so  ample 
and  liberal  a  manner,  as  no  high-treason,  no  not 
against  the  king's  own  person,  should  be  excepted. 
Which  though  it  might  seem  strange,  yet  was  it 
not  so  to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his  greatest  dangers 
were  not  from  the  least  treasons,  but  from  the  great- 
est These  resolutions  of  the  king  and  his  council 
were  immediately  pnt  in  execution.  And  first,  the 
queen  dowager  was  pat  into  the  monastery  of  Ber- 


mondsey,  and  all  her  eatates  aeiaed  into  the  king's 
banda;  whereat  there  was  much  mmdering;  that 
a  weak  woman,  for  the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and 

promises  of  a  tyrant,  after  such  a  distance  of  tioie, 
wherein  the  king  had  showed  no  displeasure  nor 
alteration,  bat  much  more  after  so  happy  a  marriage 
between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  blessed  with 
issue  male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  mutability  or  dis- 
closure of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  severely  handled. 

This  lady  was  amongst  the  examples  of  great 
variety  of  fortune.  She  had  first  from  a  distressed 
suitor,  and  desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the  mar- 
riage bed  of  a  bachelor  king,  the  goodliest  peraoo- 
age  of  his  time ;  and  even  in  his  reign  ahe  had  en- 
dured a  strange  eclipse  by  the  king*a  flight,  and 
temporary  depriving  from  the  erown.  She  was  also 
very  hapf^  in  that  she  had  by  him  fair  issne ;  and 
ctmtinued  his  nuptial  love,  helping  herself  1^  sow 
obsequious  bearing  and  dissembling  of  his  pleasure^ 
to  the  very  end.  She  was  moch  affrcticmate  to  her 
own  kindred,  even  unto  faction ;  which  did  stir  great 
envy  in  the  lords  of  the  king's  side,  who  counted 
her  blood  a  disparagement  to  be  mingled  with  the 
king's.  With  which  lords  of  the  king's  blood  joined 
also  the  king's  favourite,  the  lord  Hastings;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  great  affection  to  him, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and 
spleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of  falling.  Afier 
her  husband's  death  she  was  matter  of  tragedy, 
having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bnatarded  in  their 
blood,  and  cruelly  mnrdered.  All  this  while  nevo^ 
theleaa  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state,  and  fiHtaiies: 
but  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rise  of  the  wbed, 
when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  and  wu 
made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild,  of  the  best  sex; 
yet  was  she,  upon  dark  and  unknown  reasons,  sod 
no  less  strange  pretences,  precipitated  and  banished 
the  world  into  a  nunnery;  where  it  was  almost 
thought  dangerous  to  visit  her,  or  see  her;  and 
where  not  long  after  she  ended  her  life :  but  was 
by  the  king's  commandment  buried  with  the  king 
her  husband  at  'Windsor.  She  was  foimdress  of 
queen's  college  in  Cambridge.  For  thia  act  the 
king  sustained  great  obloquy,  which  nevertheksi^ 
besides  the  reason  of  state,  was  somewhat  aweeteacd 
to  him      A  great  confiscation. 

About  this  time  also,  Edward  Flantagenet  was 
upon  a  Sunday  brought  throughoat  all  the  principal 
streeta  of  London,  to  be  seen  <tf  the  peiqile.  Asd 
having  passed  the  view  of  the  streets,  was  coodaeted 
to  Fanl's  church  in  sdemn  processiOTt,  where  great 
store  of  people  were  assembled.  And  it  was  pro- 
vided also  in  good  fashion,  that  diven  of  the  no- 
bility, and  others  of  quality,  especially  of  those  that 
the  king  most  suspected,  and  knew  the  persim  of 
Flantagenet  best,  had  communication  with  the  young 
gentleman  by  the  way,  and  entertained  him  with 
speech  and  discourse  ;  which  did  in  effect  mar  the 
pageant  in  Ireland  virith  the  subjects  here,  at  least 
with  so  many,  as  out  of  error,  and  not  out  of  malice, 
might  be  misled.  Nevertheless  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  too  late  to  go  hack,  it  wrought  litde  or  no 
effect.    But  contrariwise,  they  turned  the  impostuc 
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upon  the  king ;  and  gave  out  that  the  king,  to  de- 
feat the  true  inheritor,  and  to  mock  the  world,  and 
bUnd  the  eyes  of  simple  men,  had  tricked  np  a  boy 
in  the  likeness  oF  Edward  Plantagenet,  and  showed 
him  to  the  people ;  and  not  sparing  to  profane  the 
ceremony  of  a  proeeaaion,  the  more  to  eonntenance 
the  fable. 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  same  time 
came  forth ;  and  the  king  therewithal  omitted  no 
diligence,  in  giving  strait  order  for  the  keeping 
of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  or  suspect- 
ed persons,  might  not  paaa  over  into  Ireland  and 
Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sent  privy 
meMengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flanders, 
who  in  both  places  had  wrought  efibcta  of  no  small 
importance.  For  in  England  they  won  to  their  party 
John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  ot  John  de  la  Pole,  dnke 
of  Saffi}lk,  and  of  Elitabeth,  kin^Edwud  the  fourth's 
ddcsc  siater.  This  earl  wai  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
eonrage,  and  had  hit  thixig^ta  highly  raised  by  hopes 
and  expectations  fnr  a  time :  for  Richard  the  third 
had  a  resolution,  out  of  his  hatred  to  both  hia  bre- 
thren, king  Edward,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
their  linea,  having  had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods, 
to  disable  their  issues  upon  false  and  incompetent 
pretexts ;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimv 
tiou;  and  to  design  this  gentleman,  in  case  himself 
should  die  without  children,  for  inheritor  of  the 
crown.  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the  king,  who 
had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him.  But  the  king,  hav- 
ing tasted  the  envy  of  the  peot^  for  his  imprison- 
ment of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was  doubtful  to  heap 
up  any  more  distastes  of  that  kind,  1^  the  imprison- 
inent  of  de  la  P<de  also ;  the  rather  tUnking  it  pdiey 
to  conserve  him  as  a  eoirival  imto  the  other.  The 
call  of  Lincoln  was  indoeed  to  particip^  with  the 
action  of  Ireland,  hot  lightly  upon  the  strength  of 
the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a  babble,  Imt 
np«i  UtUv  from  the  lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
in  whose  succours  and  declare^on  for  the  enterprise 
there  seemed  to  be  a  more  solid  foundation,  both  for 
reputation  and  forces.  Neither  did  the  earl  refrain 
the  business,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Planta- 
genet to  be  but  an  idol.  But  contrariwise,  he  was 
more  glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantagenet  than 
the  true;  because  the  false  being  sure  to  fall  away 
of  himself,  and  the  true  to  be  made  'sure  by  the  king, 
it  might  open  and  pave  a  fair  and  prepared  way  to 
his  own  tide.  With  this  resolution  he  sailed  secretly 
into  Flanders, 'where  wss  a  little  before  arrived  the 
lord  Lovel,  leaving  a  correspondenee  here  in  Eng^ 
land  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great 
power  and  dependencies  in  Lancashire.  For  before 
this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet  was  first 
received  in  Ireland,  secret  messengers  had  been  also 
sent  to  the  lady  Margaret,  advertising  her  what  was 
passed  in  Ireland,  imploring  succours  in  an  enter- 
prise, as  they  said,  so  pious  and  just,  that  God  had 
so  miraculously  prospered  the  beginning  thereof; 
and  making  offer,  that  all  things  should  be  guided 
by  her  will  and  direction,  as  the  sovereign  patroness 
aai  protectoress  of  the  enterprise.  Margaret  was 
second  sister  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  and  had 
3  B  3 


been  second  wife  to  Charies,  sumamed  the  Hardy, 
duke  of  Burgundy  i  by  whom  having  no  children  of 
her  own,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness 
intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Margaret  grand* 
children  to  her  former  husband ;  which  won  her 
great  love  and  authority  among  the  Dutch.  This 
princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  malice  of  a 
woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  greatness  of 
her  dower  and  her  provident  government,  and  being 
childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care,  made  it  her 
design  and  enterprise,  to  see  the  majesty  royal  of 
England  once  again  replaced  in  her  house  ;  and  had 
set  up  king  Henry  as  a  mark,  at  whose  overthrow  ^ 
all  her  actions  should  aim  and  shoot  j  insomuch 
as  all  the  counsels  of  his  succeeding  troubles  came 
chiefly  out  of  that  quiver.  And  she  bare  such  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster!  and  personally  to 
the  Ung,  as  she  was  no  waya  molliGed  by  the  con- 
junction of  the  houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but 
rather  hated  her  niece,  iw  the  means  of  the  king's 
ascent  to  the  crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Where- 
fore with  great  violence  of  affection  she  embraced 
this  overture.  And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  ead 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  of 
the  party,  it  was  resolved  with  all  speed,  the  two 
lords,  assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand  Al- 
mains,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  ander  the 
command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  and  experiment- 
ed captain,  should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to  the  new 
king ;  hoping,  that  when  the  action  should  have  the 
iace  of  a  received  and  settled  regality,  with  such  a 
second  person  as  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  con- 
junction and  reputation  of  foreign  succours,  the  fame 
of  it  would  imbolden  and  prepare  all  the  party  of  the 
conft^rates  and  malecontents  within  the  realm  of 
England  to  give  them  assistance  when  they  shoold 
come  over  there.  And  for  the  person  of  die  coun- 
terfeit^ it  was  agreed,  that  if  all  things  sooceeded 
well  he  should  he  put  down,  and  the  true  Plantage- 
net received  j  wherein  nevertheless  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln had  his  particular  hopes.  After  they  were  come 
into  Ireland,  and  that  the  party  took  courage,  by 
seeing  themselves  together  in  a  body,  they  grew 
very  confident  of  success;  conceiving  and  discours- 
ing amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  far 
better  cards  to  overihrow  king  Henry,  than  king 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  king  Richard  ;  and  tiiat  if 
there  were  not  a  sword  drawn  against  them  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  a  sign  the  swords  in  England  would  be 
soon  sheathed  or  beaten  down.  And  first,  for  a 
bravery  upon  this  accession  of  power,  they  crowned 
their  new  king  in  the  cathedral  church  of  DuUinj 
who  formerly  had  been  bnt  proclaimed  only  i  and 
then  sat  in  council,  what  should  fiirther  be  done. 
At  which  eouticil,  though  it  were  propounded  hf 
some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to  establish  them- 
selves first  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  that  the  seat  of 
the  war,  and  to  draw  king  Henry  thither  in  person, 
by  whose  absence  they  thought  there  would  bie  great 
alterations  and  commotions  in  England ;  yet  because 
the  kingdom  there  was  poor,  and  they  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  their  army  together,  nor  pay  their 
German  soldiers,  and  for  that  also  tlie  sway  of  the 
Irishmen,  and  generally  uf  the  men  of  war,  which. 
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as  in  such  cases  of  popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in 
effect  govern  their  leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affec- 
tion to  make  their  fortunes  upon  England;  it  was 
ctHicluded  with  all  possible  speed  to  transport  their 
forces  into  England.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  at  the  first  when  he  heud  what  was  done  in 
Ireland,  though  it  troubled  him,  yet  thought  he 
shoald  be  well  enoa|^  able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as 
a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm  of 
bees  with  their  king;  when  he  heard  aften'ards 
that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked  in  the 
action,  and  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  declared  for 
it ;  he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it 
was,  and  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must  again 
be  put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight  Tor  it. 
And  first  he  did  conceive,  before  he  understood  of 
the  earl  of  Lincoln's  sailing  into  Ireland  out  of 
Flanders,  that  he  should  be  assailed  )joth  upon  the 
east  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  some  im- 
preasion  from  Flanders,  and  upon  ihe  north-west 
out  of  Ireland.  And  therefore  having  ordered  mus- 
ters to  be  made  in  both  parts,  and  having  provision- 
ally designed  two  generals,  Jasper,  earl  of  Bedford, 
and  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  meaning  himself  also  to  go 
in  person  where  the  affairs  should  most  require  it, 
'and  nererthelcss  not  expecting  any  actual  invasion 
at  that  time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  his 
journey  himself  towards  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  for  the 
confirming  of  those  parts.  And  being  come  to  St. 
Edmond's-Bury,  he  understood  that  Thomas  marquis 
Dorset,  who  had  been  one  of  the  pledges  in  France, 
was  hasting  towards  him,  to  purge  himself  of  some 
accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him. 
But  the  king,  though  he  kept  an  ear  for  ))im,  yet  was 
the  time  so  doubtful,  that  he  sent  the  earl  of  Oxford 
to  meet  him,  and  forthwith  to  carry  him  to  the 
Tower;  with  a  fair  message  nevertheless,  that  he 
•honld  hear  that  disgrace  with  patience,  fbr  that  the 
king  meant  not  his  hurt,  but  only  to  preserve  him 
from  doing  hurt,  either  to  the  king's  service,  or  to 
himself ;  and  that  the  king  should  always  be  able, 
when  he  hadcleared  himself  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  St.-  Edmond's-Bury  he  went  to  Norwich, 
where  be  kept  hi*  Christmas.  And  from  thence  he 
went,  in  a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  lady's  church  famous  for  mira- 
cles, an^  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and 
deliverance.  And  from  thence  he  returned  by  Cam- 
bridge to  London.  Not  long  after,  the  rebels,  with 
their  king,  under  the  leading  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  Level,  and  colonel 
Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey  in  Lancashire  j  whither 
there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  with 
some  small  company  of  English.  The  king,  by  that 
time,  knowing  now  the  storm  would  not  divide,  but 
fall  in  one  place,  had  levied  forces  in  good  number ; 
and  in  person,  taking  with  him  his  two  designed 
generals,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, was  come  on  his  way  towards  them  as  far  as 
Coventry,  whence  he  sent  forth  a  troop  of  light 
horsemen  for  discovery,  and  to  intercept  some  strag- 
glers of  the  enemies,  by  whom  he  might  the  better 
understand  the  particulars  of  their  progress  and  pur- 
poses, which  was  aeeordingly  draiej  though  the  king 


otherwise  was  not  without  intelligence  from  csjiak 
in  the  camp. 

The  rebels  to(^  their  way  toward  York,  withoat 
spoiling  the  eountiy,  or  any  act  of  hostility,  the 
better  to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  the  pei^ik, 
and  to  personate  their  king ;  who,  no  doabt,  out  of 
a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compassioiiate 
towards  his  aulgects :  but  their  snow-ball  did  not 
gather  as  it  went  For  the  people  came  not  in  to 
them  ;  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare  themselves  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them ;  «'hich  wu 
caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that  the  king  had 
given  his  people  of  his  government,  joined  witb  the 
reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly  for  that  it  vai 
on  odious  thing  to  the  people  of  England,  to  have  a 
king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  Iri^ 
and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army  was  in  subotioce 
compounded.  Neither  was  it  a  thing  done  with  any 
great  judgment  on  the  party  of  the  rebels,  for  them 
to  take  their  way  towards  York:  ctmsidering  that 
howsoever  those  parts  had  formerly  been  a  nnrseiy 
of  their  friends ;  yet  it  was  there,  where  the  kid 
I^vel  had  so  lately  disbanded,  and  where  the  king*! 
presence  had  a  little  before  qualified  diseontenti. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deeeived  of  his  hopes  of  tbe 
countries'  concourse  unto  him,  in  which  ease  he  would 
have  temporised ;  and  seeing  the  business  past  re- 
tract, resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was^  and 
to  give  him  battle ;  and  thereupon  marched  towaidi 
Newark,  thinking  to  have  surprised  the  town.  Bat 
the  king  was  somewhat  before  this  time  come  to 
Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to  pro- 
tract time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  rebels.  In 
which  coimcil  the  king  himself,  whose  contiaml 
vigilancy  did  suck  in  sometimes  causeless  suspidoo^ 
which  few  else  knew,  inclined  to  the  aceeleratii^  a 
battle ;  but  this  was  presently  put  out  of  doubt,  by 
the  great  aids  that  came  in  to  him  in  the  instsat 
of  this  eonsollation,  partly  upon  missiTes,atid  partly 
voluntaries,  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdtnn. 

The  principal  persons  that  came  then  to  the  kin^* 
aid,  were  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Imd 
Strange,  of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  and  geDll^ 
men,  to  Ihe  number  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten 
persons,  with  their  companies,  making  in  the  vhole, 
at  the  least,  six  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  tbe 
forces  that  were  with  the  king  before.  Wherenpoo 
the  king,  finding  his  army  so  bravely  reinforced,  and 
a  great  alacrity  in  all  his  men  to  fight,.was  confirmed 
in  his  former  resolution,  and  marched  speedily,  so  ai 
he  put  himself  between  the  enemies'  camp  and 
Newark;  being  loth  their  army  should  get  the  com- 
modity of  that  town.  The  earl,  nothing  disowyei 
came  forwards  that  day  unto  a  little  village  called 
Stoke,  and  (here  encamped  that  night,  upon  tbe 
brow  or  hanging  of  a  hilL  The  king  the  next  day 
presented  him  h«tt1e  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  there 
being  open  and  champain.  The  eari  eoangetm^ 
came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Concerning 
which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  unto  nc  are 
so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  an  action  of  >o 
recent  memory,  as  they  rather  declare  the  saccesi 
of  the  day,  than  the  manner  of  the  fight  ThtjtV' 
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that  the  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battails ; 
whereof  the  vant-gnard  tmly,  well  strengthened  with 
wings,  came  to  fight :  that  the  light  was  fierce  and 
obstinate,  and  lasted  three  hours,  before  the  victory 
inclined  either  way  ;  save  that  judgment  might  be 
made  by  that  the  king's  vant-guard  of  itself  main- 
tained fight  against  the  whole  power  of  the  enemies, 
the  other  two  battoila  remained  out  of  action,  what 
the  success  was  like  to  be  in  the  end :  that  Martin 
Swart  with  his  Oeimans  performed  bravely,  and  so 
did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side ;  neither 
did  the  Irish  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness ;  but  being 
almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeins, 
it  was  rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them; 
insomuch  as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a 
great  discouragement  and  appalment  to  the  rest : 
that  there  died  upon  the  place  all  the  chieftains ;  that 
is,  the  ear!  of  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  Francis 
lord  Lovel,  Martin  Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brough- 
ton ;  all  making  good  the  fight,  without  any  ground 
given.  Only  of  the  lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report, 
that  he  fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
conld  iMt  recover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  Ae 
steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the 
river.  But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but 
that  he  lived  long  alter  in  a  cave  or  vault.  The 
number  that  was  slain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  ene- 
mies* part  four  thousand  at  the  least ;  and  of  the 
king's  part,  one  half  of  his  vant-guard,  besides  many 
hnrt,  but  iHme  of  name.  There  were  taken  prisoner*, 
amongst  others,  the  counterfeit  Plantagenet,  now 
Lambert  Simnell  again,  and  the  crafry  priest  his 
tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  tnke  his  life, 
both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him  but  as  an 
image  of  wax,  that  others  had  tempered  and  molded  i 
and  likewise  out  of  wisdom,  thinking  that  if  he 
snffered  death,  he  would  be  fot^tten  too  soon ;  but 
being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  s  continual  spectacle, 
and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the  like  enchantments 
of  people  in  time  to  come.  For  which  caujie  he  was 
-taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base  office  in 
hi>  kitchen ;  so  that,  in  a  kind  of  mattaeina  of  hu- 
man fortune,  he  tnnted  a  broach,  that  had  worn  a 
crown ;  whereas  forMne  c<»unonlj  doth  not  bring 
in  a  comedy  m-  fiuce  after  a  tragedy.  And  afterwards 
he  was  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  king's  fttleoners. 
As  to  the  priest,  he  was  committed  close  prisoner, 
and  heard  of  no  more ;  the  king  loving  to  seal  up 
his  own  dangers. 

After  the  battle  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be 
made  for  his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  that  his 
devotions  might  go  round  in  circle;  he  sent  Ins  ban- 
ner to  be  offered  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham,  where 
before  he  made  his  vows.  And  thus  delivered  of 
this  BO  strange  an  engine,  and  new  invention  of  for- 
tane,  he  returned  to  his  former  confidence  of  mind  ; 
thinking  now,  that  all  his  misfortunes  had  come  at 
once.  But  it  fell  out  unto  him  according  to  the  speech 
nt  the  common  people  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
that  Mdd,  It  was  a  token  he  should  reign  in  labonr, 
because  his  reign  began  with  a  sicktwsa  of  sweat 
But  howsoever  the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a 
haven,  yet  sneh  was  his  wisdom,  as  .his  confidence 


did  seldom  darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things 
near  hand.  And  therefore,  awakened  by  so  fresh 
and  unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  into  due  con- 
sideration, as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers  of 
the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the  like 
in  time  to  come :  and  withal  to  take  away  all  shelters 
and  harbours  for  discontented  persons,  where  they 
might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions,  which  afterwards 
might  gather  strength  and  motion.  And  first,  he 
did  yet  again  make  a  progress  from  Lincfdn  to  the 
northern  parts,  though  it  were  indeed  rather  an 
itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a  progress.  For  all 
along  as  he  went,  with  much  severity  and  strict  in- 
quisition, partly  by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  com- 
mission, were  punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of 
the  late  rebels.  Not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had 
drawn  much  blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransoms,  which 
spared  life,  and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other 
crimes  of  this  nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry 
made  of  such  as  had  raised  and  dispersed  a  bruit 
and  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field  fought,  "  that 
the  rebels  had  the  day;  and  that  the  king's  army 
was  overthrown,  and  the  king  fled."  Whereby  it 
was  supposed  that  many  succours,  which  otherwise 
would  have  come  unto  the  king,  were  cunningly  put 
off  and  kept  back.  Which  charge  and  accusation, 
though  it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously 
embraced  and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in 
themselves  not  affected  to  the  king's  part,  nor  for- 
ward to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  apprehend  this 
colour  to  cover  their  neglect  and  coldness,  under  the 
pretence  of  such  discouragements.  Which  cunning 
nevertheless  the  king  would  not  understand,  though 
he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in  some  particulars,  as  his 
manner  whs. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  causes  of 
the  like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king  began 
to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him,  and  that  it 
was  his  depressing  the  house  of  York  that  did  rankle 
and  fester  the  affections  of  his  people.  And  there- 
fore being  now  too  wise  to  disdain  perils  any  longer, 
and  willing  to  give  some  contentment  in  that  kind, 
at  least  in  ceremony,  he  resdved  at  last  to  proceed 
to  the  coronation  of  his  queen.  And  therefbre  at  his 
coming  to  London,  where  he  entered  in  state^  and  in 
a  kind  of  triumph,  and  celebrated  his  victory  with 
two  days  of  devotion,  for  the  flnt  day  he  repaired  to 
Paul's  and  had  the  hymn  of  "Te  Deum"  sung,  and 
the  morrow  after  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard 
the  sermon  at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  great 
solemnity  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  which  was  about  two  year*  after  the  marriage; 
like  an  old  christening,  that  had  stayed  long  for  god- 
fathers. Which  strange  and  unusual  distance  of 
time  made  it  subject  to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was 
an  act  against  his  stomach,  and  put  upon  him  by 
necessity  and  reason  of  state.  Soon  after,  to  show 
that  it  was  now  fair  weather  again,  and  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  Thomas,  marquis  I>orset,  was  rather 
upon  su^cion  of  the  time,  than  of  the  man,  he,  the 
said  marquis,  was  set  at  liberty,  without  examination 
or  other  circumstance.  At  that  time  slso  the  king 
sent  an  ambassador  unto  pope  Innocent,  signifying 
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unto  him  this  bis  marriage ;  and  that  now,  like  an- 
other  Mneas,  he  had  passed  through  the  floods  of 
his  former  troubles  and  travels,  and  was  arrived  unto 
a  safe  haven :  and  tbanldoff  his  Hc^ness  tiiat  he 
had  honoured  the  celebration  of  his  ftiarriage  with 
the  presence  of  his  ambassador ;  and  offering  both 
his  person  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  upon  all 
occasions,  to  do  him  service. 

The  ambassador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope, 
in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  did  so  magnify 
the  king  and  qaeen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  But  then  he  did  again  so  extol  and  deify 
the  pope,  as  made  all  that  he  had  said  in  praise 
of  bis  master  and  mistress  seem  temperate  and 
passable.  But  he  was  very  honourably  entertained, 
and  extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope  i  who 
knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable  to  the 
christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to  hear  that 
there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding  in  remote 
parts.  He  obtained  also  of  the  pope  a  very  just  and 
honounble  bull,  qualifying  the  privileges  of  lanetn- 
ary,  wherewith  the  king  had  been  extremely  galled, 
in  three  pdnts. 

The  first,  that  if  any  sanetuary  man  did  by  night, 
or  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and  com- 
mit mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in  again, 
he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  sanctuary  for  ever  after. 
The  second,  that  howsoever  the  person  of  the  sanctu- 
ary man  was  protected  from  his  creditors,  yet  his 
goods  out  of  sanctuary  should  not.  The  third,  that 
if  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the  king 
might  app(dnt  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in  lanc- 
Inary. 

The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his 
estate  against  mutinous  and  malecontented  subjects, 
whereof  he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  who  might  have 
their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not  nnder 
key,  as  the  ports  were;  for  that  cause,  rather  than 
for  any  doubt  of  hostili^  from  those  parts,  before 
his  coming  to  Limdon,  when  he  was  at  Newcastle,  had 
sent  a  solemn  anbassage  unto  James  the  third,  king 
of  Seodand,  to  treat  and  conelnde  a  peace  with  him. 
The  ambassadors  were,  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  Sir  Richard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of 
the  king's  house,  who  were  honourably  received  and 
entertained  there.  But  the  king  of  Scotland  labour- 
ing of  the  same  disease  that  king  Henry  did,  though 
more  mortal,  as  afterwards  appeared,  that  is,  discon- 
tented subjects,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tumult,  although 
in  his  own  affection  he  did  much  desire  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  king  t  yet  finding  his  nobles  averse, 
and  not  daring  to  displease  them,  concluded  only  a 
truce  for  seven  years ;  giving  nevertheless  promise 
in  private,  that  it  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  two  kings*  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exereised  in  settling 
his  aflbin  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake 
forth  an  occasion  'that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  hearken  to  foreign  business.  Charles  the 
eighth  the  French  king,  by  tiie  virtue  and  good 
fortune  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Charles 
the  seventh  his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh 
his  father,  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in  more 
flourishing  and  spread  estate  than  it  had  been  of 


many  years  before :  being  redintegrate  in  those 
principal  members,  which  anciently  had  been  por- 
tions of  the  crown  of  France,  and  were  afterward 
dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  aaly  in  homage^ 
and  not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  abacdnte 
princes  of  their  own,  Aqjon,  Nmmandy,  Provence, 
and  Bui^undy.  There  remained  only  Britain  to  be 
reunited,  and  so  the  monarchy  of  France  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  ancient  terms  and  bounds. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  re-purchase  and  re-annex  that  duchy ; 
which  his  ambition  was  a  wise  and  well-weighed 
ambition;  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  suc- 
ceeding enterprises  of  Italy.  For  at  that  time,  being 
newly  come  to  the  crown,  he  was  somewhat  guided 
by  his  father's  counsels,  counsels  not  counsellors, 
for  his  father  was  his  own  council,  and  had  few 
able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,  he  knew  well, 
had  ever  distasted  the  designs  of  Italy,  and  in  par- 
tieoUr  had  an  eye  upon  Britaiiu  There  were  many 
cirenmstances  that  did  feed  the  ambition  of  Cbailes 
with  pregnant  and  apparent  hapn  of  anecess  :  the 
duke  of  Britain  old,  and  entered  into  a  lethargy,  and 
served  with  mercenary  connsellors,  lather  of  two 
only  daughters,  the  one  siekly  and  not  like  H» 
continue;  king  Charles  himself  in  the  flower  oThia 
age,  and  the  subjects  of  France  at  that  time  well 
trained  for  war,  both  for  leaders  and  soldiers ;  men 
of  service  being  not  yet  worn  out  since  the  wars  of 
Lewis  against  Burgundy.  He  found  himself  also 
in  peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes.  As  for 
those  that  might  oppose  to  his  enterprise,  Maximi- 
lian king  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  same  de- 
sirei.  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  as  the  daughter.)  fieeble 
in  means ;  and  king  Henry  of  England,  as  well 
somewhat  obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favoora  and 
benefits,  as  busied  in  hia  particular  trouUes  at  htHne. 
There  waa  also  a  fiur  and  specious  occasion  offered 
him  to  hide  his  ambition,  and  to  justify  his  war- 
ring upon  Britain;  for  that  the  duke  had  received 
and  succoured  Lewis  duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  of 
the  French  nobility,  whieh  had  taken  arms  against 
their  king.  Wherefore  king  Charles,  being  resolved 
upon  that  war,  knew  well  he  could  not  receive  any 
opposition  so  potent,  as  if  king  Henry  should,  either 
upon  policy  of  state,  in  preventing  the  growing  great- 
ness of  France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  duke  of 
Britain  for  his  former  favours  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
tress, espouse  that  quarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid 
of  the  duke.  Therefore  he  no  sooner  heard  that  king 
Henry  was  settled  by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  be 
sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  pray  his  assistance,  cpr 
at  least  that  he  a'ould  stand  neutral.  Which  ambas- 
sadors found  the  king  at  Leicester,  and  delivered 
their  ambassage  to  this  eff^t :  They  first  imparted 
unto  the  king  the  sueeess  that  their  master  had 
had  a  little  before  against  Maximilian^  in  recovery 
of  certain  towns  from  him  :  whieh  waa  done  in  a 
kind  of  privacy,  and  inwardness  towarda  the  kingi 
as  if  the  French  king  did  not  esteem  him  for  an  out- 
ward or  formal  confederate,  but  as  one  that  had 
part  in  his  affections  and  fortunes,  and  with  whom 
he  took  pleasure  to  communicate  his  business. 
After  this  compUmoi^  and  Mme  gratnlatioD  far  die 
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king's  victory,  they  fell  to  their  errand ;  declaring 
to  the  king.  That  their  master  was  enforced  to  enter 
into  a  just  and  necessary  war  with  the  dake  of  Bri- 
tain, for  that  he  had  received  and  bucc oared  those 
that  were  traitors  and  declared  enemies  unto  his 
person  and  state.  .  That  they  were  no  mean,  dis- 
tressed, and  calamitous  persons  that  fled  to  him  for 
reftige,  but  of  so  gient  quality,  as  it  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  thither  to  protect  their  own  for> 
tone,  hat  to  infest  and  inmde  his  i  the  bead  of  them 
being  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  the  second  pers<m  of  Frsnce.  That 
therefore,  rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on 
their  master's  part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offen- 
sive ;  as  that  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if 
he  tendered  the  conservation  of  his  own  estate  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war 
invasive,  for  that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for,  but 
the  first  provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  prepara> 
tion ;  nay,  that  this  war  was  rather  a  suppression  of 
rebels,  than  a  war  with  a  just  enemy  i  where  the 
case  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors,  are  received  by 
the  duke  of  Britain  his  homager.  That  king 
Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it  in  example,  if 
neighbour  princes  should  patronise  and  comfort 
rebels  against  the  law  of  nations  and  of  leagues. 
Nevertheless  that  their  muster  vu  not  ignorant, 
that  the  Icing  had  been  beholden  to  the  duke  of 
Britain  in  his  adversity;  as  on  the  other  side,  they 
knew  he  would  not  forget  also  the  readiness  of  their 
king,  in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Britain,  or 
his  mercenary  counsellors,  fiiiled  him,  and  would 
have  betrayed  him ;  and  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  courtesies  received  from  their 
master,  and  the  duke  of  Britain  :  for  that  tlie  duke's 
might  have  ends  of  utility  and  bargain ;  whereas 
their  master's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of 
entire  affection ;  for  that,  if  it  had  been  measured 
by  a  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  affairs, 
that  a  tyrant  shoold  have  reigned  in  England, 
troabled  and  hated,  than  sneh  a  prince,  whose  vir^ 
tnes  could  not  (ail  to  make  him  great  and  potent, 
whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  msster  of  his  afikirs. 
Bat  howsoever  it  stood  for  the  point  of  obligation 
which  the  king  might  owe  to  the  duke  of  Britsin, 
yet  their  master  was  well  assured,  it  would  not  di- 
vert king  Henry  of  England  from  doing  Ihnt  that  was 
just,  nor  ever  embark  him  in  so  ill-grounded  a 
quarreL  Therefore,  since  this  war,  which  their 
master  was  now  to  make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself 
from  imminent  dangers,  their  king  hoped  the  king 
would  show  the  like  affection  to  the  conservation  of 
their  master's  estate,  as  their  master  had,  when 
time  was,  showed  to  the  king's  acquisiti(Hi  of  his 
kingdom.  At  the  least,  that  according  to  the  incli- 
nation which  the  king  had  ever  professed  of  peace, 
he  would  look  on,  and  stand  neolral ;  for  that  their 
master  coald  not  with  reason  press  him  to  under- 
tike  part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly  settled  and 
recovered  fnm  intestine  seditions.  Bnt  touching 
the  mystery  of  re-annexing  of  the  duchy  of  Britain 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  hy  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambassadors 
bars  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing  that  it 


made  most  against  them.  And  therefore  by  all 
means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but  contrari- 
wise interlaced,  in  their  conference  with  the  king, 
the  assured  purpose  of  their  master  to  match  with 
the  daughter  of  Maximilian;  and  entertained  the 
king  also  with  some  wandering  discourses  of  their 
king's  purpose,  to  recover  by  arms  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Na|des,  by  an  expedition  in  penott ;  all 
to  remove  the  king  from  all  jealousy  of  any  design 
in  these  hither  parts  upon  Britain,  otherwise  than 
for  quenching  of  the  fire  which  he  feared  mi^t  be 
kindled  in  his  own  estate. 

The  king,  after  advice  taken  with  his  council, 
made  answer  to  the  ambassadors  :  and  first  returned 
their  compliment,  showing  he  was  right  glad  of  the 
French  king's  reception  of  those  towns  from  Maxi- 
milian. Then  he  familiarly  related  some  particular 
passages  of  his  own  adventures  and  victory  passed. 
As  to  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  answered  in 
few  words  i  that  the  French  king,  and  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain, were  the  two  persons  to  whom  he  was  most 
obliged  of  all  men  ;  and  that  he  should  think  him- 
self very  unhappy  if  things  should  go  so  between 
them,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  himself  in 
gratitude  towards  them  both  i  and  thikt  there  was  no 
means  for  him  as  a  christian  king,  and  a  common 
friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both  to  God 
and  man,  but  to  offer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an 
aeewd  and  peace  between  them ;  by  which  course 
he  doubted  not  but  their  king's  estate,  and  honour 
both,  would  be  preserved  with  more  safety  and  less 
envy  than  by  a  war;  and  that  he  would  spare  no 
costs  or  pains,  no,  if  it  were  to  goon  pilgrimage,  for 
so  good  an  effect ;  and  concluded,  that  in  this  great 
affair,  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would 
express  himself  more  fully  by  an  ambassage,  which 
he  would  speedily  despatch  unto  the  French  king 
fw  that  purpose.  And  in  this  sort  the  French  am- 
bassadors were  dismissed:  the  king  avoiding  to 
understand  any  thing  touching  the  re-anncxing  of 
Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had  avoided  to  men- 
lion  it ;  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  in  the 
word  emiy.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  king  was  nei- 
ther so  shallow,  nor  >o  ill  advertised,  as  not  to  per> 
eeive  the  intention  of  the  French  for  the  investing 
himself  of  Britain.  But  first,  he  was  utterly  nnwill- 
ing,  howsoever  he  gave  out,  to  enter  into  war  with 
France.  A  fame  of  a  war  he  liked  well,  but  not  an 
achievement ;  for  the  (me  he  thought  would  make 
him  richer,  and  the  other  poorer ;  and  he  was  pos- 
sessed with  many  secret  fears  touching  his  own 
people,  which  he  was  therefore  loth  to  arm,  and  put 
weapons  into  their  hands.  Yet  notwithstanding,  as 
a  prudent  and  courageous  prince,  he  was  not  so 
averse  from  a  war,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose 
it,  rather  than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France, 
being  so  great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so 
opportunely  to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or 
trade.  But  the  king's  hopes  were,  that  partly  by 
negligence,  eomnumly  imputed  to  the  French,  espe- 
ei^y  in  the  court  of  a  young  king,  and  partly  bj 
the  ni^ve  power  of  Britain  itself,  which  was  not 
■mall  I  bnt  ehiefly  in  respect  of  the  great  party  that 
the  dnke  ni  Oileani  had  in  the  kingdran  of  France, 
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and  thereby  means  to  stir  up  civil  troubles,  to  divert 
the  French  king  from  the  enterprise  of  Britain. 
And  lastly,  in  regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian, 
who  wascDrrival  to  the  French  king  in  that  pursuit, 
the  enterprise  would  either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  lureak 
in  itself.  In  all  which  the  king  measnred  and  va- 
lued things  amiss,  as  afterwards  appeared.  He  sent 
therefore  forthwith' to  the  French  king  Christopher 
Urswick.his  chaplain,  a  person  by  him  much  trusted 
and  emplc^ed;  choosing  him  the  rather,  because  he 
was  a  churchman,  as  best  sorting  with  an  ambassy 
of  pacification  :  and  giving  him  also  a  commission, 
that'if  the  French  king  consented  to  treat,  he  should 
thence  repair  to  the  duke  of  Britain,  and  ripen  the 
treaty  on  both  parts.  Urswick  made  declaration  to 
the  French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  king's 
answer  to  the  French  ambassadors  here,  instilling 
also  tenderly  some  overture  of  receiving  to  grace 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of  conditions  of 
accord.  But  the  French  king  on  the  other  side  pro- 
ceeded not  sincerely,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and 
dissimulation  in  this  treaty ;  having  for  his  end,  to 
gain  time,  and  so  put  off  the  English  succours  under 
hope  of  peace,  till  he  had  got  good  fboting  in  Britain 
by  force  of  arms.  Wherefore  he  answered  the  am- 
bassador, that  he  would  put  himself  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  make  him  arbiter  of  the  peace  i  and  will- 
ingly consented,  that  the  ambassador  should  straight- 
ways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  consent, 
and  to  know  the  duke's  mind  likewise ;  well  fore- 
seeing that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  the  doke 
of  Britain  was  wholly  led,  taking  himself  to  be 
upon  terms  irreccmcilable  with  him,  would  admit  of 
no  treaty  of  peace.  Whereby  he  should  in  one, 
both  generally  abroad  veil  over  his  ambition,  and 
win  the  reputation  of  just  and  moderate  proceedings: 
and  should  withal  endear  himself  in  the  affeetims  of 
the  king  of  England,  as  one  that  had  committed  all 
to  his  will;  nay, and  which  was  yet  more  fine, make 
foith  in  him,  that  although  he  went  on  with  the  war, 
yet  it  should  be  but  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  to 
bend  the  stiffness  of  the  other  party  to  accept  of 
peace ;  and  so  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of 
his  arming  and  prosecation ;  but  the  treaty  to  be 
kept  on  foot  till  the  very  last  instant,  till  he  were 
master  of  the  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king  wisely 
laid,  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expected.  For  when 
the  English  ambassador  came  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
tain,  the  duke  was  then  scarcely  perfect  in  his  me- 
mory, and  all  things  were  directed  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  gave  audience  to  the  chaplain  Urs- 
wick, and  upon  his  ambassage  delivered  made  an- 
swer in  somewhat  high  terms :  That  the  duke  of 
Britain  having  been  an  host,  and  a  kind  of  parent  or 
foster-father  to  the  king,  in  his  tenderness  of  age 
and  weakness  of  fortune,  did  look  for  at  this  time 
from  king  Henry,  the  renowned  king  of  England, 
rather  brave  troops  for  his  succours,  than  a  vain 
treaty  of  peace.  And  if  the  king  could  forget  the 
good  offices  of  the  duke  done  unto  him  aforetime ; 
yet,  he  knew  well,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  consider 
of  the  future,  how  much  it  imported  his  own  safety 
and  reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts,  and  with  his 


own  people,  not  to  suffer  Britain,  the  old  cixifcderates 
of  England,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  France,  and  so 
many  good  ports  and  strong  towns  upon  the  coast  be 
in  the  command  of  so  potent  a  neighbour  king,  and 
so  ancient  an  enemy.  And  therefore  humbly  deatied 
the  king  to  think  of  this  business  aa  his  own :  and 
therewith  brake  ofS,  and  denied  any  further  confer- 
ence for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  king,  and 
related  to  him  what  had  passed.  Who  finding  things 
to  sort  to  his  desire,  took  hold  of  them,  and  said: 
That  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now  that  which 
he  for  his  part  partly  imagined  before.  That  con- 
sidering in  what  hands  the  duke  of  Britnin  was, 
there  would  be  no  peace  but  by  a  mixed  treaty  of 
force  and  persuasion  :  and  therefore  he  would  go  aa 
with  the  one,  and  desired  (he  king  not  to  desist  from 
the  other.  But  for  his  own  part,  he  did  &itbfalfy 
promise  to  be  still  in  the  king's  power,  to  rule  him 
in  the  matter  of  peace.  This  was  accordingly  repre- 
sented unto  the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and 
in  such  a  fashicm,  as  if  Uie  treaty  were  in  no  sort 
desperate,  but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hoar,  till 
the  hammer  had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of 
Britain  more  pliant  Whereupon  there  [wssed  con- 
tinually packets  and  despatches  between  the  two 
kings,  from  the  one  out  (rf  desire,  and  the  other  out 
of  dissimulation,  about  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
The  French  king  mean  while  invaded  Britain  with 
great  forces,  and  distressed  the  city  of  Nantz  with  a 
strait  siege,  and,  as  one,  who  though  he  had  no 
great  judgment,  yet  had  that,  that  he  could  dissem- 
ble at  home,  the  more  he  did  urge  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  more  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  urge 
the  solicitation  of  the  peace.  Insomuch  as  during 
the  siege  of  Nantz,  after  many  letters  and  particular 
messages,  the  better  to  maintain  his  dissimulation, 
and  to  refresh  the  treaty,  he  sent  Bernard  lyAabig. 
ney,  a  person  of  good  quality,  to  the  king,  earnest^ 
to  desire  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  bnainess  how- 
soever. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  revive  and  qnieken 
the  treaty ;  and  thereupon  sent  three  conunissianerB, 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir  Richard  Tnnstal,  and 

chaplain  Urswick  formerly  employed,  to  do  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  manage  the  treaty  roundly  and 
strongly. 

About  this  time  the  lord  Woodvile,  uncle  to  the 
queen,  a  valiant  gentleman  and  desirous  of  honour, 
sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some  power 
of  voluntaries  underhand,  and  without  licence  or 
passport,  (wherein  the  king  might  anyways  appear,) 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Britain.  The  king 
denied  his  request,  or  at  least  seemed  so  to  do,  and 
laid  strait  commandment  upon  him,  that  he  should 
not  stir,  for  that  the  king  thought  his  honour  would 
suffer  therein,  durii^  a  treaty,  to  better  a  party. 
Nevertheless  this  lord,  either  being  nnmly,  or  out 
of  conceit  that  the  kii^  would  not  inwardly  dUs- 
like  that,  which  he  would  not  openly  avow,  sailed 
directly  over  into  the  ide  of  Wight,  whereof  be 
was  governor,  and  levied  a  fmt  troop  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  with  them  passed  over  into  Britain, 
and  joined  himself  with  the  dnke*R  fbicea.  The 
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wwB  whereof^  when  it  came  to  the  French  coart, 
pat  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a  fury,,  as  the 
English  ambassadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be 
outraged.  But  the  French  king,  both  to  preserve 
the  privilege  of  ambassadors,  and  being  conscious  to 
himseIC  that  in  the  bnsineas  of  peace  he  himself 
was  the  greater  dissemUer  of  the  two,  forbad  all 
iqjnries  of  Act  or  word  against  their  persons  or  fol- 
lowers. And  presmtly  eame  an  agent  from  the 
king,  to  purge  himself  touching  the  lord  Woodvile's 
going  over ;  using  for  a  principal  ailment,  to  de< 
monstrate  that  it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that 
the  troops  were  so  small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of 
a  succour  by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance  the 
Sritain  affnirs.  To  which  message  although  the 
French  king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair 
weather  with  the  king,  and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon 
after  the  English  ambassadors  returned,  having  two 
of  them  been  likewise  with  the  duke  of  Britain,  and 
found  things  in  no  -  other  terms  than  they  were 
before.  Upon  their  return  they  informed  the  king 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  how  far  the  French  king 
was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace  ;  and  therefore 
ha  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other  coarse;  neither 
was  the  king  himself  led  all  this  while  with  credulity 
merely,  as  was  generally  supposed ;  bnt  his  error 
was  not  so  maeh  facility  of  belief,  as  an  ill  measur- 
ii^  of  the  forces  of  the  other  party. 

Fw,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king  had 
cast  the  business  thus  with  himself.  He  took  it  for 
granted  in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  wnr  of  Britain, 
in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  towns  and  of  the 
party,  could  not  speedily  come  to  a  period.  For  he 
conceived,  that  the  counsels  of  a  war,  that  was  under- 
taken by  the  French  king,  then  childless,  against  an 
heir  apparent  of  France,  would  be  very  faint  and 
slow ;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  not  possible,  but  that 
the  state  of  France  should  be  embroiled  with  some 
troubles  and  alterations  in  favour  of  the  dnke  of 
Orieans.  He  conceived  likewise,  that  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans  was  a  prince  warlike  and 
potent ;  who,  he  made  account,  would  give  succours 
to  the  Britains  roundly.  So  then  judging  it  would 
be  a  work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot,  how  he  might 
best  make  use  of  that  time  for  his  own  affairs. 
Wherein  first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon 
his  parhament ;  knowing  that  Ihey  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely  :  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  would 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  he  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon  the 
business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceived,  and 
lulled  asleep  by  the  French,  than  to  be  backward  in 
himself;  considering  his  subjects  were  not  so  fully 
capable  of  the  reasons  of  state,  which  made  him 
ho^  back.  Wherefore  to  all  these  purposes  he  saw 
no  other  expedient,  than  to  set  and  keep  on  foot  a 
continual  treaty  of  peace,  laying  it  down,  and  taking 
it  up  again,  as  the  occurrence  required.  Besides, 
he  had  in  consideratiw  Uie  point  of  honour,  in 
bearing  the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator.  He 
thought  likewise  to  make  use  of  the  envy  the  French 
king  met  with,  by  occasion  of  this  war  of  Britain,  in 
strengthening  himselfwith  new  alliances;  as  namely, 


that  of  Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  had  ever 
a  consent  even  in  nature  and  customs;  and  hkewise 
with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  interested. 
So  that  in  substance  he  promised  himself  money, 
honour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  Bnt  those 
things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate  and  succeed  in 
all  parts;  for  that  great  affairs  are  commonly  too 
rough  and  stubborn  lo  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer 
edges  or  points  of  wit.  The  king  was  likewise  de* 
ceived  in  his  two  main  grounds.  For  although  he 
had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  council  of  France 
would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into  a  war  against 
the  heir  apparent  of  France  ;  yet  he  did  not  consider 
that  Charles  was  not  guided  by  any  of  the  principal 
of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but  by  mean  men,  who 
would  make  it  their  master-piece  of  credit  and  favour, 
to  give  venturous  counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise 
man  durst  or  would.  And  for  Maximilian,  he  was 
thought  then  a  greater  matter  than  he  was  ;  his  un- 
stable and  necessitous  courses  being  not  then  known. 

After  consultation  with  the  ambassadors,  who 
brought  him  no  other  news  than  he  expected  before, 
though  he  would  not  seem  to  knfnr  it  till  then,  he 
presently  summoned  his  parliament,  and  in  open 
parliament  propounded  the  cause  of  Britain  to  both 
houses,  by  his  chancelloir  Morton  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  spake  to  this  effect. 

"  My  lords  and  masters,  the  king's  Grace,  our 
sovereign  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
yon  the  causes  that  have  moved  him  at  this  time  to 
summon  this  his  parliament ;  which  I  shall  do  in 
few  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  Grace*  and  yon  all, 
if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

"  His  Grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
retaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
showed  to  him  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting,  in 
establishment  of  his  royally;  freeing  and  dischai^- 
ing  of  his  partakers,  and  conflscation  of  his  traitors 
and  rebels ;  more  than  which  could  not  come  from 
subjects  to  their  sovereign,  in  one  action.  This  he 
taketh  so  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath  made  it  a 
resi^ntion  to  himself,  to  communicate  with  so  loving 
and  well  approved  subjects,  in  all  aflUrs  that  are  of 
public  nature,  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  Two  therefore  are  the  causes  of  your  present 
assembling :  the  one,  a  foreign  business  ;  the  other, 
matter  of  government  at  home. 

"  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  ye  have  heard, 
maketh  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tain. His  army  is  now  before  Nantz,  and  holdeth 
it  strairly  besieged,  being  the  principal  city,  if  not 
in  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in  strength  and 
wealth,  of  that  duchy.  Ye  may  guess  at  his  hopes, 
by  his  attempting  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  war 
first.  The  cause  of  this  war  he  knoweth  best.  He 
allegeth  the  entertaining  and  succouring  of  the 
dnke  of  Orleans,  and  some  other  French  lords,  whom 
the  king  taketh  for  his  enemies.  Othen  divine  of 
other  matters.  Both  parts  have,  by  their  ambassa- 
dors, divers  times  prayed  the  king's  aids ;  the  French 
king  aids  or  neutrality  ;  the  Britains  aids  rimply : 
for  BO  their  case  reqnireth.  The  king,  as  a  chris- 
tian prince,  and  blessed  son  of  the  holy  church,  hath 
offered  himself,  as  a  mediator,  to  treat  of  peace  be- 
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tveen  them.  The  Frenob  king  yielded  to  treat,  but 
will  not  stay  Ibe  proeecutioii  of  the  war.  The  Bri- 
tains,  that  desire  peace  most,  hearken  to  it  least; 
not  upon  c<HifideDce  or  stiffiiess,  but  upon  distrust  of 
true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on.  So  as  the 
king,  af^er  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a  peace, 
as  ever  be  took  in  any  business,  not  being  able  to 
remove  the  prosecution  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  dis- 
tmst  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  |Nroseeution,  hath 
let  fell  the  treaty ;  not  repenting  of  it,  bat  despair- 
ing of  it  now,  as  not  likely  to  succeed.  Therefore 
by  this  narradve  yon  now  understand  the  state  of 
the  question,  vherenpon  the  king  prayeth  your  ad- 
vice ;  which  is  no  other,  bat  whether  he  shall  enter 
into  an  auxiliary  and  defensive  war  for  the  Britains 
against  France  ? 

"  And  the  better  to  open  your  understandings  in 
this  affair,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say 
somewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the  persons  that  do 
intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the  con> 
sequence  thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  this  kingdom, 
and  somewhat  of  the  example  of  it  in  general : 
making  nevertheless  no  conclusion  or  judgment  of 
any  point,  until  his  Grace  hath  received  your  faith- 
ful and  politic  .advices. 

"  First,  for  the  king  our  sovereign  himseIC  who 
is  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  bow- 
uesB ;  his  Grace  doth  profess,  that  be  truly  and  con- 
stantly desirelh  to  reign  in  peace.  But  his  Grace 
saith,  he  win  neither  buy  peace  with  dishonour, 
nor  take  it  up  at  interest  of  danger  to  ensue ;  but 
shall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  please  God  to 
change  the  inward  troubles  and  seditions,  wherewith 
he  hath  been  hitherto  exercised,  into  an  honourable 
foreign  war.  And  for  the  other  two  persons  in  this 
action,  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Britain,  his 
Grace  doth  declare  unto  you,  that  they  be  the  men 
unto  whom  he  is  of  all  other  friends  and  allies  most 
bounden:  the  one  having  held  over  him  his  hand 
of  protection  from  the  tyrant;  the  other  having 
reached  forth  unto  him  his  hand  of  help  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom.  So  that  his  auction  toward 
them  in  his  natural  person  is  upon  equal  terms. 
And  whereas  you  may  have  heard,  that  his  Grace  was 
enforced  to  fly  out  of  Britun  into  France,  for  doubts 
of  being  betrayed :  his  Grace  would  not  in  any  sort 
'  have  that  reflect  upon  the  dnke  of  Britain,  in  deface- 
ment of  his  former  beneflls  t  for  that  he  is  throughly 
informed,  that  it  was  but  the  practice  of  some  cor- 
mpt  persons  about  him,  during  the  time  of  his  sick- 
ness, altogether  without  his  coosent  or  privity. 

"  But  howsoever  these  things  do  interest  his  Grace 
in  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well,  that  the 
higher  bond  that  tieth  him  to  procure  by  all  means 
the  safety  and  welbre  of  his  loving  subjects,  doth 
disinterest  him  of  these  obligations  of  gratitude, 
otherwise  than  thus  ;  that  if  his  Grace  be  forced  to 
make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passion  or  ambition. 

"  For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towards  this 
kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  king's.intention 
is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,-  but  to  range  his  subjects 
to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stout  upon  the 
strength  of  the  duke  of  Britain,  it  is  nothing  to  ns. 
But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's  purpose,  or  if  it 


should  not  be  in  his  purpose,  yet  if  it  shall  follow 
all  one  as  if  it  were  sought,  that  the  French  king 
shall  make  a  province  of  Britain,  and  join  it  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  then  it  is  worthy  the  consideration, 
how  this  may  import  England,  as  well  in  the  in- 
creasement  of  the  gi^atness  of  France,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  country,  tliat  stretcfaeth  his  bongbs 
unto  our  seas,  as  in  depriving  this  nation,  and  Inv- 
ing  it  naked  of  so  firm  and  assured  confederates  as 
the  Britains  have  always  been.  For  then  it  will 
come  to  pass,  that  whereas  not  long  since  this  realm 
was  mighty  upon  the  continent,  first  in  tenitmy,  and 
after  in  alliance,  in  respect  of  Burgundy  and  Britain, 
which  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependent  coo- 
federates ;  now  the  one  being  already  cast,  partly 
into  the  greatness  of  France  ;  and  partly  into  that 
of  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be  cast  into 
the  greatness  of  France ;  and  this  island  shall  re- 
main confined  in  effect  within  the  salt  waters,  and 
girt  about  with  the  coast  countries  of  two  mighty 
monarchs. 

*'  For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  upon  the 
same  question,  upon  the  French  king's  intent.  For 
if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by  France,  as 
the  world  abroad,  apt  to  impute  and  ctHistnie  the 
actitms  of  princes  to  ambition,  conceive  it  will ;  then 
it  is  an  examine  very  dangerous  and  nniversBl,  that 
the  lesser  neighbour  state  should  be  devoured  of  the 
greater.  For  this  may  be  the  case  of  Scotland  to- 
wards England ;  of  Portugal  towards  Spain ;  of  the 
smaller  estates  of  Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  so 
of  Germany;  or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  commons 
might  not  live  and  dwell  safely  besides  some  of 
these  great  lords.  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  ex- 
ample will  be  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  to 
him  that  was  most  interested,  and  most  able  to  for- 
bid it.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  there  is  so  fair 
a  pretext  on  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet  pretext 
is  never  wanting  to  power,  in  regard  the  danger  im- 
minent to  his  own  estate  is  such,  as  may  make  this 
enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  necessity  than  of 
ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the  danger  of  the 
example.  For  that  the  example  of  that  which  is 
done  in  a  man's  own  defence)  cannot  be  dangerous ; 
because  it  is  in  another's  power  to  avoid  it.  But  in 
an  this  business,  the  king  remits  himself  to  your 
grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon  he  puipoaeth 
to  rely." 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  lord  chancellor's  speech 
touching  the  cause  of  Britain ;  for  the  king  had  com- 
manded him  to  carry  it  so,  as  to  affect  the  parlia- 
ment towards  the  business :  but  without  engaging 
the  king  in  any  express  declaration. 

The  chancellor  went  on : 

*'  For  that  which  may  concern  the  government  at 
home,  the  king  had  commanded  me  to  say  unto  you; 
that  he  thioketh  there  was  never  any  king,  for  the 
small  time  that  he  hath  reigned,  had  greater  and 
jiister  cause  of  the  two  contrary  passions  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  than  his  Grace  hath.  Joy,  in  respect  of  the 
rare  and  visible  favours  of  Almi^ty  God,  in  girding 
the  imperial  sword  upon  his  side,  and  assisting  the 
same  his  sword  against  an  his  enemies ;  and  hke- 
wise  in  blessing  him  with  so  many  good  and  loving 
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servantg  and  subjects  whfcb  have  never  failed  to 
gi'Tc  him  fintbful  oounsel,  ready  obedience,  and 
courageous  defence.  Sorrow,  for  that  it  hath  not 
pleased  God-  to  suffer  him  to  sheath  hit  sword,  n» 
he  greatfy  desired^  otherwise  than  for  administration 
of  jiutiee,  bat  that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it 
so  oft,  to  cat  off  traitoroos  and  disloyal  subjects, 
whom,  it  seems,  Ood  hath  left,  a  few  amongst  many 
good,  as  the  Canaanites  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  to  tempt  and  try  them ) 
though  the  end  hath  been  always,  God's  name  be 
blessed  therefore,  that  the  destmetion  hath  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads. 

"  Wherefore  his  Grace  saith  f  That  he  eeeth  that 
it  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  sare 
the  blood  in  the  city :  nor  the  marshal's  sword  that 
will  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace :  but  that  the 
trae  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  re- 
bellion in  their  beginnings ;  and  for  that  purpose 
to  devise,  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and  wholesome 
laws  against  riots,  and  unlawful  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  emnbinations  and  eonfederaoiea  of  them, 
by  liTeries,  tokens,  and  other  badges  of  fiwtious  de- 
pendence I  that  the  peace  of  the  land  may  by  these 
ordinancea,  as  by  bars  of  iron,  be  soundly  bound  in 
and  strengthened,  and  all  force,  both  in  court,  country, 
and  private  honses,  be  sopprest.  The  care  hereof, 
which  BO  much  concemeth  yourselves,  and  which 
the  nature  of  the  times  doth  instantly  eall  for,  bis 
Grace  commends  to  your  wisdoms. 

**  And  because  it  is  the  king's  desire,  that  this 
peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
yiMj,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  tfiem  in  safety ;  but  also  should 
bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plenty :  there- 
fore his  Grace  prays  you  to  take  into  consideration 
matter  of  trade,  as  sdso  the  manoCaeturea  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard  and  barren  em* 
ployment  of  mmeys  to  usniy  and  nnlawfbl  ezehangesi 
tbac  they  may  be*  as  Ifaeir  natural  use  is,  tarned 
upon  commerce,  and  lawful  and  royal  trading.  And 
likewiae  that  our  people  be  set  on  work  in  art*  and 
handicrafts ;  that  the  realm  may  subsist  more  of 
itself;  that  idleness  be  avoided,  and  the  draining 
ont  of  GOT  treasure  for  foreign  manufactures  stopped. 
But  you  are  not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide 
farther,  that  whatsoever  merchandine  shall  be 
brought  in  from  beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed 
upon  the  commodities  of  this  land ;  whereby  the 
kingdom's  stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept 
from  being  diminished  by  any  over-trading  of  the 
fbreigner. 

"  And  lastly,  because  the  king  is  well  assured, 
that  you  would  not  have  him  poor,  that  wishes  you 
rich ;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  have  care,  as 
well  to  maintain  his  reTenoes  of  customs  and  all 
other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your  lov- 
ing aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The  rather, 
for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  husband,  and 
but  a  steward  in  effect  for  the  public  j  and  that  what 
comes  from  you,  is  but  as  mojsture  drawn  from  the 
earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud,  and  falls  back 
upon  the  earth  again.  And  you  know  well,  how 
the  kingdoms  aboat  yoa  grow  mf»e  and  mere  ia 


greatness,  and  the  times  are  stirring)  and  therefore 
not  fit  to  find  the  king  with  an  empty  pane.  More 
I  have  not  to  say  to  you ;  and  wish,  that  what  hath 
been  aatd,  had  been  better  expressed :  bat  that  yoar 
wisdoms  and  good  affiwtioas  will  supply. .  God  Uess 
y<ntr  doings." 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  dispose  and  afltet  the 
parliament  in  this  business ;  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  emulation  between  the  nations,  and  the  envy  at 
the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy ;  as  in  re- 
gard of  tiie  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sea-towns  and 
havens,  that  might  do  mischief  to  the  Knglish,  either 
by  invasion,  or  by  interruption  of  trafiSc.  The 
parliament  was  also  moved  with  the  point  of  op- 
pression ;  for  although  the  French  seemed  to  speak 
reason,  yet  arguments  are  ever  with  multitudes  too 
weak  for  suspicions.  Wherefore  they  did  adrise 
the  king  roundly  to  embrace  the  Britons'  quarrel,  and 
to  send  them  speedy  aids;  and  with  much  alacri^ 
and  forwardness  granted  to  the  king  a  great  rale  ot 
subsidy,  in  contemplation  of  these  aids.  But  the 
king,  both  to  keep  a  decency  towards  the  French 
king,  to  whom  he  profest  himself  to  be  obliged, 
and  indeed  desirous  rather  to  show  war  than  to 
make  it ;  sent  new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate 
unto  him  the  decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate 
his  motion,  that  the  French  would  desist  from  hos- 
tility ;  or  if  war  must  follow,  to  desire  him  to  take 
it  in  good  part,  if  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who 
were  sensible  of  the  cause  of  the  Britons  as  their 
ancient  friends  and  confederates,  he  did  send  them 
succours }  with  protestation  nevertheless,  that,  to 
save  all  treaties  and  laws  of  friendship,  he  had 
limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the  Britons, 
but  in  no  wise  to  war  upon  the  French,  otherwise 
than  as  they  maintained  the  possession  of  Britain. 
Bat  before  this  formal  ambassage  arrived,  the  party 
of  the  dake  had  received  a  great  blow,  and  grew  to 
manifest  declaration.  For  near  the  town  of  St 
Alban  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given,  wfam  the 
Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  prince  of  Orange  taken  prisoners,  there 
being  slain  on  the  Britons'  part  six  thousand  men, 
and  amongst  them  the  lord  Woodvile,  and  almost 
all  his  soldiers,  valiantly  fighting.  And  of  the 
French  part,  one  thousand  two  hundred,  vrith  their 
leader  James  Galeot,  a  great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into 
England,  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had  no 
subterfuge  to  continue  farther  treaty,  and  saw  before 
his  eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for  lost,  con- 
trary to  his  hopes :  knowing  also  that  with  his 
people,  and  foreigners  both,  he  sustained  no  small 
envy  and  disreputation  for  his  former  delays,  to 
despatch  with  all  possible  speed  his  succours  into 
Britain;  which  he  did  under  the  conduct  of  Robert, 
lord  Brooke,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  ehoiea 
men  welt  armed ;  who  having  a  fair  wind,  in  few 
hours  landed  in  Britain,  and  joined  themselves  forth- 
with to  those  Briton  forces  that  remained  after  the 
defeat,  and  marched  straight  on  to  find  the  enemy, 
and  encamped  fost  by  them.    The  French  wisely 
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husbanding  the  poneuion  of  a  victory,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  COTirage  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  flresh,  kept  themselves  within 
their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  resolved 
not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  to  harass  and 
weary  the  English,  they  did  upon  all  advantages 
set  upon  them  with  their  light  horse ;  wherein  never- 
theless they  received  cimiinonly  loss,  eapecially  by 
means  of  the  English  archers. 

But  Dpon  these  achievements  Fnncia,  duke  of 
Britnin,  deceased ;  an  accident  that  the  king  might 
easily  have  foreseen,  and  onght  to  have  reckoned 
upon  and  provided  for,  but  that  the  point  of  reputa- 
tion, when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lost,  that 
somewhat  must  be  done,  did  overbear  the  reason  of 
war. 

After  the  duke's  decease,  the  principal  persons  of 
Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  through  faction,  put 
all  things  into  confusion ;  so  as  the  English  not  find- 
ing head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their  forces, 
and  being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well  as  in  dan- 
ger of  enemies,  and  Uie  winter  begun,  returned  home 
five  months  after  their  landing.  So  the  battle  of 
St  Alban,  the  death  of  the  duke,  atid  the  retire  of 
the  English  snccoors,  were,  after  some  time,  the 
causes  of  the  loss  of  that  duchy )  which  action  some 
accounted  as  a  blemish  of  the  king's  judgment, 
but  most  but  as  the  misfortune  of  his  times. 

But  howsoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain,  took 
not,  nor  prospered  not;  yet  the  lasting  fruit  of  par- 
liament, which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws,  did 
prosper,  and  doth  yet  continue  to  this  day.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  lord  chancellor's  admonition,  there 
were  that  parliament  divers  excellent  laws  ordained 
concerning  the  pmnts  which  the  king  recommended. 

First,  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
before  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act  of 
parliament  This  court  is  <Mie  of  the  sagest  and 
noblest  institutions  of  this  khigdoni.  For  in  the 
distribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  justice,  besides  the 
high  court  of  parliament  in  which  diatribution  the 
king's  bench  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the 
common-pleas  pleas  civil,  the  exchequer  pleas  con- 
cerning the  king's  revenue,  and  the  chancery  the 
pretorian  power  for  mitigating  the  rigour  of  law,  in 
case  of  extremity,  by  the  conscience  of  a  good  man  ; 
there  was  nevertheless  always  reserved  a  high  and 
pre-eminent  power  to  the  king's  council  in  causes 
that  might  in  example  or  consequence  concern  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth-,  which  if  they  were 
criminal,  the  council  used  to  sit  tn  the  chamber 
called  the  star-chamber;  if  civil,  in  the  white-cham- 
ber or  white-hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the 
pretorian  power  for  equity;  so  the  star-chamber 
had  the  censorian  power  for  offences  under  the  de- 
gree of  capital.  This  court  of  atar-chamber  is  com- 
pounded of  good  elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  four 
kinds  of  persons,  counsellors,  peers,  prelates,  and 
chief  judges.  It  discemeth  also  principally  of  four 
kinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
atellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  to- 
wards crimes  capital  or  heinona,  not  actually  com- 
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mitted  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was  princi- 
pally aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force*  and  the  two 
chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of  multitDdei, 
and  maintenance  or  headship  of  great  persons. 

From  the  ^neral  peace  of  the  country  the  king's 
care  went  on  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  honse,  and 
the  security  of  his  great  oflkers  and  eoansellon. 
But  this  law  was  somewhat  of  a  strange  composi- 
tion and  temper.  That  if  any  of  the  king's  senrmts 
under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  conspire  the  death  of 
any  of  the  king's  council  or  lord  of  the  realm,  it  ii 
made  capitaL  This  law  was  thought  to  be  procored 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  being  a  stem  and 
haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had  some  mortal  e^^  | 
mies  in  court,  provided  for  his  own  safety ;  drown- 
ing the  envy  of  it  in  a  general  law,  by  commonicst- 
ing  the  privilege  with  all  other  counsellors  and 
peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  extend  it  farther  than 
to  the  king's  servants  in  check-roll,  lest  it  dunU 
have  been  too  harsh  to  the  gentlemen,  and  other 
commons  of  the  kingdom ;  who  might  have  thonght 
their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  clemency  of  the  Ian 
of  England,  invaded,  if  the  will  in  any  case  of  feloof  | 
aboiUd  be  made  the  deed.  And  yet  the  tcmod  < 
which  the  act  yieldeth,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  that  j 
conspireth  the  death  of  counsellors,  may  be  thoi^ht 
indirectly,  and  by  a  mean,  to  conspire  the  death  of 
the  king  himself,  is  indifferent  to  all  subjects,  a> 
well  as  to  servants  in  court  But  it  seemeth  this  sof- 
ficed  to  serve  the  lord  chancellor's  turn  at  this  ttnw. 
But  yet  he  lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  be 
grew  afterwards  as  odious  to  the  country^  as  he  wss 
then  to  the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  boose,  the  king's 
care  extended  to  the  peace  of  private  houses  sod 
families.  For  there  was  an  excellent  moml  1st 
molded  thus ;  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  wo- 
men forcibly  and  against  their  will,  except  female* 
wards  and  bond-women,  was  made  capital.  Hie 
parliament  wisely  and  justly  cMKeiving,  that  Ae 
obtaining  of  women,  by  force  into  possession,  howso- 
ever afterwards  asaent  might  follow  by  allaremenUt 
was  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  becanse  the 
first  force  drew  on  all  the  rest 

There  was  made  also  another  law  for  peace  in 
general,  and  repressing  of  murders  and  manslaugh- 
ters, and  was  in  amendment  of  the  common  laws  of 
the  realm  ;  being  this :  That  whereas  by  the  com- 
mon law  th^  king's  suit  in  case  of  homicide,  did 
expect  the  year  and  the  day,  allowed  to  the  party's 
suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it  was  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  party  was  many  times  compoonded 
with,  and  many  times  wearied  with  the  snit  so  that 
in  the  end  such  salt  was  let  fall,  and  that  time 
the  matter  was  in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  thereby 
prosecution  at  the  king's  suit  indictment,  which 
is  ever  best,  flagrante  neglroted;  it  wsi 

ordained,  that  the  suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken 
as  well  at  any  time  within  the  year  and  (be  day,  as 
after;  not  prejudicing  nevertheless  the  party's  snit 

The  king  began  also  then,  as  well  in  wisdom  as 
in  justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  cleifT, 
ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned  in 
the  hand;  both  because  they  might  taste  of  some 
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corpoml  punishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a 
brand  of  infamy.  But  for  this  good  acf  s  Bake,  the 
king  himself  was  after  branded,  by  Perkin's  procla- 
mation, for  an  execrable  tveaker  of  the  ritea  of  holy 
church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of 
the  country ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officers  and 
farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in 
case  of  unlawful  retainer^  or  partaking  in  routs  and 
nnlawfnl  assemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  repress- 
ing of  force,  which  those  times  did  chiefly  require ; 
and  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are  found 
lit  for  all  succeeding  times,  and  so  continue  to  this 
day. 

There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws  that 
parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  baalard  use 
of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chievnnces  and 
exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury ;  and  also  for 
the  security  of  the  king's  customs ;  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  procedures  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, brought  in  by  merchant-strangers,  apra  the 
native  commodities  of  the  realm ;  together  with 
some  fitfier  laws  of  leu  importance. 

Bnt  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament 
did  bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit ;  yet  the  snbsidy 
granted  at  the  same  time  bare  a  firntt  that  proved 
harsh  and  bitter.  All  was  inned  at  last  into  the 
king's  bam,  but  it  was  after  a  storm.  For  when 
the  commissioners  entered  into  the  taxation  of  the 
subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  bishopric  of  Duresm; 
the  people  upon  a  sodden  grew  into  great  mutiny, 
and  said  openly,  That  they  had  endured  of  late 
years  a  thousand  miseries,  and  neither  could  nor 
would  pay  the  subsidy.  This,  no  doubt,  proceeded 
not  simply  of  any  present  necessity,  but  much  by 
reason  of  the  old  humour  of  those  countries,  where 
the  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  tees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts  ;  and 
if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up. 
And,  no  doubt,  it  was  partly  also  by  the  inatigation 
of  some  factions  tnalecontents,  that  bare  principal 
stroke  amongst  them.  Hereupon  the  eommission* 
ers  being  somewhat  astonished,  deferred  the  matter 
unto  the  earl  of  Northnmberland,  who  was  the 
principal  roan  of  authority  in  those  parts.  The 
earl  forthwith  wrote  unto  the  court,  signifying  to 
the  king  plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he  found  the 
people  of  those  coantries,  and  praying  the  king's 
direction.  The  king  wrote  back  peremptorily.  That 
he  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament ;  both  be- 
cause it  might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray 
the  like  release  or  mitigation  ;  and  chiefly  because 
he  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multitude 
should  frustrate  the  aothority  of  the  parliament, 
wherein  their  votes  and  consents  were  concluded. 
Upon  tills  despatch  from  coart,  the  earl  assembled  the 
principal  jostices  and  freehtdders  of  the  country  j 
and  speaking  to  them  in  that  imperious  language, 
wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him,  which  needed 
not,  save  that  a  harsh  business  was  unfortunately 
fellen  into  the  hands  of  a  harsh  man,  did  not  only 
irritate  the  peoj^e,  but  make  them  conceive,  by  the 


stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  delivery  of  the  king's 
errand,  that  himself  was  the  author  or  principal 
persuader  of  that  counsel ;  whereupon  the  meaner 
sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly  assailing  the  carl 
in  his  house,  slew  him,  and  divers  of  his  servants : 
and  rested  not  there,  but  creating  for  their  leader 
Sir  John  Egremond,  a  factious  person,  and  one  that 
had  of  a  long  time  borne  an  ill  talent  towards  (he 
king ;  and  being  animated  also  by  a  base  fellow, 
called  John  a  Chamber,  a  very  boatefeu,  who  bare 
much  sway  ammgst  the  vulgar  and  popular,  entered 
into  open  rebellion ;  and  gave  out  in  flat  terms, 
that  they  would  go  against  king  Henry,  and  light 
with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  their  hberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertised  of  this  new  insur- 
rection, being  almost  a  fever  tliat  took  him  every 
year,  after  his  manner  little  troubled  therewith,  he 
sent  Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey,  whum  he  had  a  little 
before  not  only  released  out  of  the  Tower,  and  par- 
doned, but  also  received  to  special  favour,  with  a 
competent  power  against  the  rebels,  who  fought 
with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and  defeated  them, 
and  took  alive  John  a  Chamber  their  firebrand.  As 
for  Sir  John  Egremond,  he  fled  into  Flanders  to  the 
lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  whose  palace  was  the 
sanctuary  and  receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the 
king.  John  a  Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in 
great  state ;  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as 
a  traitor  paramount;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
were  his  chief  accomplices,  were  hanged  upon  the 
tower  story  round  at>out  him ;  and  the  rest  were 
generally  pardoned.  Neither  did  the  king  himself 
omit  his  custom,  to  be  first  or  second  in  all  his  war- 
like exploits,  making  good  his  word,  which  was 
usual  with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels,  that  he 
desired  but  to  see  them.  For  immediately  after  he 
had  sent  down  the  earl  of  Surrey,  he  marched  towards 
them  himself  in  person.  And  although  in  his  jour- 
ney he  heard  news  of  the  victory,  yet  he  went  on  as 
for  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those  countries  j 
and  that  doie,  returned  to  London,  leaving  the  earl 
of  Surrey  for  his  lieatenant  in  the  northeni  parts, 
and  Sir  Richard  Tunstal  for  his  principal  commis- 
sicmer,  to  levy  the  subsidy,  whereof  he  did  not  re- 
mit a  denier. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  so  good  a 
servant  as  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  lost  like- 
wise a  faithful  friend  and  ally  of  James  the  third, 
king  of  Scotland,  by  a  miserable  disnster.  For  this 
unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother  of  discon- 
tent, and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and  people 
breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions  and  alterations 
of  court,  was  at  last  distressed  by  them,  having 
taken  arms,  and  surprised  the  person  of  prince 
James  his  son,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  threats, 
that  they  would  otherwise  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  king  of  Bng^nd,  to  shadow  their  rebellion, 
and  to  be  the  titubir  and  painted  head  of  those 
arms.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  himself  too 
weak,  sought  onto  king  Henry,  as  also  unto  the 
pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects.  The  kings 
accordingly  interposed  their  mediatiffin  in  a  round 
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and  princely  manner ;  not '  only  by  way  of  request 
and  persuasion,  bnt  also  by  way  of  protestation  and 
menace  ;  declaring,  That  they  thoaght  it  to  be  the 
common  cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjects  shoold  be 
suffered  to  give  laws  unto  their  sovereign,  and  that 
they  would  accordingly  resent  it,  and  revenge  it. 
But  the  rebels,  that  had  shaken  off  the  greater 
yoke  of  obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser 
tie  of  respect.  And  fury  prevailing  abpve  fear, 
made  answer;  That  there  was  no  talking  of  peace, 
except  the  king  wottld  resign  his  crown.  Where- 
upon treaty  of  accord  taking  no  place,  it  came  to  a 
battle  at  Bannocksboum  by  Strivelin  :  in  which 
battle  the  king,  transported  with  wrath  and  just 
indignation,  inconsiderately  fighting  and  precipi- 
tating the  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came 
up  to  him,  was,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  express 
and  strait  commandment  of  the  prince  his  son, 
slain  in  the  pursuit,  being  fled  to  a  miU,  ntnate  in 
a  field,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

As  for  the  pope''s  ambassy,  which  was  sent  by 
Adrian  de  Castello  an  Italian  legate,  and  perhaps, 
■a  those  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more,  it 
came  too  kte  for  the  ambassy,  but  not  for  the  am- 
bassador. For  paging  through  England  and  being 
honourably  entertained,  and  received  of  king  Henry, 
who  ever  applied  himself  with  mnch  respect  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  great  grace  with  the  king, 
and  great  fiimiliarity  and  friendship  with  Morton 
the  chancellor:  insomuch  as  the  king  taking  a 
liking  to  him,  and  finding  him  to  his  mind,  pre< 
ferred  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  emplc^ed  him 
in  many  of  his  affairs  of  state,  that  had  relation  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  wisdom, 
and  dexterity  in  business  of  state  ;  and  having  not 
long  after  ascended  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid 
the  king  large  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent 
and  judicious  advertisement  of  the  oecnrrents  of 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was 
partaker  of  the  conspiracy,  which  cardinal  Alphonso 
Petmcci  and  some  other  cardinals  had  plotted  against 
the  life  of  pope  Leo.  And  this  offence,  in  itself  so 
heinous,  was  yet  in  him  ag^iravated  hy  the  mottve 
thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or  dinsontent,  but  an 
aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy.  And  in  this  height  of 
impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermixture  of  levity 
and'  folly  ;  for  that,  as  was  generally  believed,  he 
was  animated  to  expect  the  papacy  by  a  fatal 
mockery,  the  prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  which 
was,  "  That  one  should  succeed  pope  Leo,  whose 
name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged  man  of  mean  birth, 
and  of  great  learning  and  wisdom."  By  which 
character  and  figure  he  took  himself  to  be  described, 
though  it  were  fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son 
of  a  Dutch  brewer,  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  precep- 
tor onto  Charles  the  fifth;  the  same  that,  not 
changing  his  christian  name,  was  afterwards  called 
Adrian  the  sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  diis  king.  But  in  the  e^ 
of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again  his  par- 
liament, not,  as  it  seemeth,  for  any  particular  occa- 
sion of  state :  bttt  the  former  parliament  being 


ended  somewhat  suddenly,  in  regard  of  the  [wepara- 
tion  for  Britain,  the  king  thoaght  he  had  not  reaui- 
nerated  his  people  sufficiently  with  good  laws, 
which  evermore  was  his  retribution  for  treasure. 
And  finding  by  the  insurrection  in  the  north,  there 
was  discontentment  abroad,  in  respect  of  the  sub- 
sidy, he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  sobjects  yet 
Culher  contentment  and  comfort  in  that  kind.  Cer* 
tainly  his  times  for  good  commmwealth'a  lava  did 
excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be  eelebimted  for  die 
best  lawgiver  to  this  nation,  after  king  Edward  the 
first :  for  his  laws,  whoso  marks  them  well,  an 
deep,  and  not  vulgar ;  not  made  upon  the  apnr  f»f  a 
particular  occasion  for  the  present,  bnt  out  of  pro- 
vidence of  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his 
people  still  more  and  more  happy ;  after  the  manner 
of  the  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroical  timea. 

First  therefore  he  made  a  law,  suitable  to  his  own 
acts  and  times :  for  as  himself  had  in  his  person 
and  marriage  made  a  final  concord,  in  the  great 
suit  and  title  for  the  crown ;  so  by  this  law  he  set- 
tled the  like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private  poa- 
sessions  of  the  subjects :  ordaining,  "  That  fines 
thenceforth  should  be  final,  to  conclude  all  strangers' 
rights ; "  and  that  npon  fines  levied  and  solemnly 
proclaimed,  the  sat^ect  draald  liave  his  time  of 
wateb  for  five  years  after  his  title  accrued ;  which 
if  he  forepassed,  his  right  shonld  be  bound  for  ever 
after ;  with  some  exception  nevcKheless  oi  miuont 
married  women,  and  such  incompetent  persons. 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancient 
statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made  bat 
in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  The  alteration 
had  been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the  sMule 
of  non-claim,  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  third. 
And  surely  this  law  was  a  kind  of  prognostic  of  the 
good  peace,  which  since  his  time  hath,  for  the 
most  part,  continued  in  this  kingdom  until  this  day: 
for  statutes  of  nm-claim  are  fit,  for  times  of  nr, 
when  men's  heads  are  troubled,  that  they  cannot 
intend  their  estate ;  bnt  statutes  that  qoiet  posies 
sions,  are  fittest  Uxt  times  of  peaee,  to  extinguish 
suits  and  emtentioDS,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of 
peace. 

Another  statute  was  made,  of  singular  policy,  for 
the  population  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  thoroughly 
considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military  forces  of 

the  realm. 

Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  frequent, 
whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be  manured 
without  people  and  families,  was  turned  into  pas- 
ture, which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herdsmen;  and 
tenances  for  years,  lives,  and  at  will,  whereopoo 
much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were  turned  into 
demesnes.  This  bred  a  decay  of  people,  and,  by 
consequence,  a  decay  of  towns,  churches,  tithes,  and 
the  like.  The  king  likewise  knew  full  well,  and  in 
no  wise  forgot,  that  there  ensued  withal  upon  this 
a  decay  and  dimtnation  of  subsidies  and  taxes  i  (of 
the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  bodis  of  sab- 
sidiea.  In  remedying  of  this  incmvcnienee  tfie 
king's  wisdom  was  admiraUe,  and  the  pariiamenfa 
at  that  time.  Enclosares  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forUd  the  imiwoKment  of  the 
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patrimony  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  tillage  they  would 
not  compel,  for  that  was  to  sfnve  with  nature  and 
utility ;  bat  they  took  a  coarse  to  take  away  depo- 
pulating enctosurei  and  depopulating  pasturage,  and 
yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious  express 
prohibition,  but  by  consequence.  The  ordinance 
was,  "  That  all  houses  of  husbandry,  that  were  used 
with  twen^  acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  should  be 
maintained  and  kept  up  for  evert  together  with  a 
competent  proporticm  of  land  to  be  used  and  occu- 
pied with  them  i"  and  in  no  wise  to  be  aerered  from 
them,  as  by  another  statute,  made  afterwards  in  his 
aaocessoi's  time,  was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon 
forfeiture  to  be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action, 
but  by  seizure  of  the  land  itself  by  the  king  and 
lords  of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profits,  till  the  houses 
and  lands  were  restored.  By  this  means  the  houses 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a  dweller ; 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation  being  kept 
up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a 
beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  snme  substance, 
that  might  keep  hinds  and  servants,  and  set  the 
plough  on  going.  This  did  wonderfully  concern  the 
might  and  mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  &rms 
as  it  were  of  a  standard,  saffioient  to  maintain  an 
able  body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in  efiect  amortise 
a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  onto  the 
hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle 
people,  of  a  ccmdition  between  gentlemen  and  cot- 
tagers or  peasants.  Now,  how  much  this  did  ad- 
TftDce  the  military  power  of  the  kingdom,  is  apparent 
by  the  true  principles  of  war  and  the  examples  of 
other  kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the 
general  opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars, 
howsoever  some  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may 
receive  some  ditiinction  of  case,  that  the  principal 
atrength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  inftintry  or 
foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requireth 
meo  bred,  not  in  a  servile  or  indigent  fashion,  but 
in  acne  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Therefore  if  a 
state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  that 
the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  their 
workfolks  and  labourers,  or  else  mere  cottagers, 
which  are  but  housed  beggars,  yon  may  have  a  good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  stable  bands  of  foot  i  like  to 
coppice  woods,  that  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles 
too  thick,  they  will  run  to  bushes  and  briers,  and 
have  little  clean  underwood.  And  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad, 
where  in  effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry,  I  speak 
of  people  out  of  towns,  and  no  middle  people  ;  and 
therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot :  insomuch  as  they 
are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of  Switzers, 
and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot.  Whereby 
also  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations  have  much 
people,  and  few  soldiers.  "Whereas  the  king  saw, 
that  contrariwise  it  would  follow,  thst  England, 
though  much  less  in  territory,  yet  should  have  in- 
finitely more  soldiers  of  their  native  forces  than 
those  other  nations  have.  Thus  did  the  king  secretly 
sow  Hydra's  teeth  i  whereupon,  aecovding  to  the 
poet's  fiction,  should  rise  up  armied  men  ttx  the  teh- 
vice  of  the  Idngdom. 

The  king  t^o,  hanng  care  to  make  bis  realm 


potent,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained;  "  That  wines 
and  woads  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Langue- 
doc,  should  not  be  brought  but  in  English  bottoms;" 
bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this  estate,  from  con- 
sideration of  plenty  to  consideration  of  power.  For 
that  almost  all  the  ancient  statutes  incite  by  all 
means  merchant-strangers,  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
commodities  1  having  for  end  cheapness,  and  not 
lotting  to  the  point  of  state  concerning  the  navel 
power. 

The  king  also  made  a  statute  in  that  parliament, 
monitory  and  minatory  towards  justices  of  peace, 
thst  they  should  duly  execute  their  office,  inviting 
complaints  against  them,  first  to  their  fellow-justices, 
then  to  the  justices  of  assize,  then  to  the  king  or 
chancellor  :  and  that  a  proclamation  which  he  had 
published  of  that  tenor,  should  be  read  in  open  ses- 
sions four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them  awake.  Mean- 
ing also  to  have  his  laws  executed,  and  thereby  to 
reap  either  obedience  or  forfeitures,  wherein  towards 
his  latter  limes  he  did  decline  too  much  to  the  left 
hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy  against  the  practice  that 
was  grown  in  use,  to  stop  and  damp  informations 
upon  penal  laws,  by  procuring  informations  by  ccd- 
Insion  to  be  pot  in  by  the  confederates  of  the  delin- 
quents, to  be  faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  fall  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informations, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  effect. 

He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  the  mint, 
and  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current.  And  that 
no  payment  in  gold  should  be  made  to  any  mer- 
chant-stranger, the  better  to  keep  treasure  within 
the  realm,  for  that  gold  was  the  metal  that  lay  in 
the  least  room. 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of  dra- 
pery, and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm  g 
and  not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and  limiting  the 
prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and  another  for  the 
coarser  sort  Which  I  note,  both  because  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  set  i»ices  by  statute,  especially  upon 
our  home  commodities ;  and  because  of  the  wise 
model  of  this  act,  not  prescribing  prices,  but  sttndng 
them  not  to  exceed  a  rate  i  that  the  clothier'  might 
drape  accordingly  as  he  might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  etatoteswere  m^e  that  parlia- 
ment, but  these  were  the  principal.  And  here  I  do 
desire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work  shall  fall, 
that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long  insisting 
upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  this  king's  reign. 
Whereof  I  have  these  reasons ;  both  because  it  was 
the  pre-eminent  virtue  and  merit  of  this  king  to 
whose  memory  I  do  hononr;  and  becnnse  it  hath 
some  correspondence  to  my  person ;  but  chiefly  be< 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  some  defect  even  in  the 
best  writers  of  history,  that  they  do  not  often  enough 
summarily  deliver  and  set  down  the  most  memorable 
laws  that  passed  in  the  tiroes  whereof  they  writ, 
being  indeed  the  principal  acts  of  peace.  For 
though  they  may  be  had  in  original  books  of  law 
themselves ;  yet  that  infermeth  not  the  judgment  ot 
kings  and  eounseUors,  and  persons  of  estate  so  well 
as  to  see  them  deseribe^  and  entered  in  the  table 
and  portrait  of  the  times. 
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About  the  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  from 
the  city  of  four  thousand  pounds;  which  was  double 
to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and  orderly 
paid  back  at  the  day,  aa  the  former  likewise  had 
been  :  the  king  ever  choosing  rather  to  borrow  too 
soon,  than  to  pay  too  late,  and  <o  keeping  up  his 
credit. 

Neither  had  the  king  yet  cast  off  his  cares  and 
hopei  touching  Britain,  but  thought  to  master  the 
occasion  by  policy,  though  his  arms  had  been  un- 
fortunate ;  and  to  bereave  the  French  king  of  the 
fruit  of  his  victory.  The  sum  of  his  design  was,  to 
encourage  Maximilian  to  go  mi  wi^  his  auit,  for 
the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  heir  of  Britain,  and  to 
aid  him  to  the  consummation  thereof.  But  (he 
affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time  in  great 
trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects in  Flanders ;  especially  those  of  Bruges  and 
Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges,  at  such  time  as 
Maximilian  was  there  in  person,  bad  suddenly  armed 
in  tumult,  and  slain  some  of  his  principal  ofiicers, 
and  taken  liimself  prisoner,  and  held  him  in  durance, 
till  they  had  enforced  him  and  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors, to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their 
offences,  and  never  to  question  and  revenge  the  same 
in  time  to  come.  Nevertheless  Frederick  the  em- 
peror would  not  suffer  this  reproach  and  indignity 
offered  to  his  son  to  pass,  Imt  made  sharp  wars 
upon  Flanders,  to  reclaim  and  chastise  the  rebels. 
But  the  lord  Raven^in,  a  principal  person  about 
Maximilian,  and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abo- 
lition with  his  master,  pretending  the  religion  there- 
of, but  indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  instigated  and  corrupted  from  France,  for- 
sook the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord,  and 
made  himself  a  head  of  the  popular  party,  and 
seized  upon  the  towns  of  Ipres  and  Sluice  with  both 
the  castles  :  and  forthwith  sent  to  the  lord  Cordes, 
governor  of  Picardy  under  the  French  king,  to  desire 
aid ;  and  to  move  him,  that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
French  king,  would  be  protector  of  the  united  towns, 
and  by  force  of  arms  reduce  the  rest  The  lord  Cordes 
was  ready  to  embrace  the  occasion,  which  was  partly 
of  his  own  setting,  and  sent  forthwith  greater  forces 
than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  raise  on  the  sud- 
den, if  he  had  not  looked  for  such  a  summons  before, 
in  aid  of  the  lord  Ravensteiu  and  the  Flemings,  with 
instructions  to  invest  the  towns  between  France  and 
Bniges.  The  French  forces  besieged  a  little  town 
called  Dixmude,  where  part  of  the  Flemish  forces 
joined  with  them.  While  they  lay  at  this  siege,  the 
king  of  England,  upon  pretence  of  the  safety  of  the 
English  pale  about  Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loth 
that  Maximilian  should  become  contemptible,  and 
thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the  states  of  Britain  about 
this  marriage,  sent  over  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  lord  D'Aubigny,  then  deputy 
of  Cftlais,  with  secret  instructions  to  aid  Maximilian, 
and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude.  The  lord 
D'Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  English  marches,  drew  out  of 
the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes  and  Guines,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men  more.  So  that  with  the 
fresh  snccoun  that  came  tmder  the  conduct  of  the 


lord  Morley,  they  made  up  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  or  better.  Which  forces  joining  with  some 
companies  of  Almains,  put  themselves  into  Dixmude, 
not  perceived  by  the  enemies;  and  passing  through 
the  town,  with  some  reinforcement  from  the  forces 
that  were  in  the  town,  assailed  the  enemies'  camp 
negligently  guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear ;  where 
there  was  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  the  English  and 
their  partakers  obtained  the  victory,  and  slew  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  on  the 
English  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts ;  amongst 
whom  was  the  lord  Mmrley.  They  took  also  Iheir 
great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  spmls,  whicli  they 
carried  to  Newport;  whence  the  lord  D'Aubigny 
returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt  men  and  some 
other  voluntaries  in  Newport  But  the  lord  Cmdes 
being  at  Ipres  with  a  great  power  of  men,  thinking 
to  recover  the  loss  and  disgrace  of  the  fight  at  Dix- 
mude, came  presently  on,  and  aat  down  before  New- 
port, and  besieged  it;  and  after  some  days  siege,  be 
resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which 
he  did  one  day,  and  succeeded  therein  so  far,  that 
he  had  taken  the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that 
city,  and  planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence 
nevertheless  they  were  presently  beaten  forth  hj 
the  English,  by  the  help  of  some  fresh  succours  erf' 
archers  arriving  by  good  fortune,  at  the  instant  in 
the  haven  of  Newport  Whereupon  the  lord  Cordes, 
discotnraged,  and  measaring  the  new  saeeonra^  wfaieh 
were  smaU^  by  the  success,  which  was  great  levied 
his  siege.  By  this  means  matters  grew  more 
exasperate  between  the  two  kings  of  England  and 
France,  for  that  in  the  war  of  Flanders,  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much 
blooded  one  against  another.  Which  blood  rankled 
the  more,  by  the  vain  words  of  the  lord  Cordea,  that 
declared  himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  be- 
yond that  that  appertained  to  the  present  service  ; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  "  That  he  could 
be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  yean,  so  he  might 
win  Calais  from  the  English." 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputatiaa  of 
Maximilian,  advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  Which  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  so  fiir  forth  prevailed, 
both  with  the  young  lady  and  with  the  prioeipal  per- 
sons about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  eonanmmi^ 
by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in  these 
parts  new.  For  she  was  not  only  publicly  contract- 
ed, but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded;  and 
after  she  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximilian's  am- 
bassador with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sundry  noble  [lersonages,  men  and  women, 
put  his  leg,  stripped  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the 
espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end,  that  that  ceremony 
might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  consummation  and 
actual  knowledge.  This  done,  Maximilian,  whose 
property  was  to  leave  things  then  when  they  were 
almost  come  to  perfection,  and  to  end  them  by  ima- 
gination ;  like  iU  archers,  that  draw  not  their  arrows 
up  to  the  head ;  and  who  might  as  easily  have  bed- 
ded the  lady  himself^  as  to  have  made  a  play  and 
disguise  of  it  thinking  now  all  assured,  neglected 
for  a  time  bis  ferther  proceeding,  and  intended  bis 
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vara.  MeaDwhile  the  Freoch  king,  eonsalting  his 
divines,  and  finding  that  this  pretended  consumma- 
tion was  rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  ways 
valid  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  went  more  really 
to  work,  and  by  secret  instruments  and  cunning 
agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as 
counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of  reli- 
gion and  honour  oat  of  the  mind  of  the  lady  herself, 
wherein  there  was  a  double  labour.  For  Maximi- 
lian was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady,  but 
Maximilian's  daughter  was  likewise  contracted  to 
king  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted  upon 
both  feet,  and  was  not  clear  on  either  aide.  But 
for  the  contract  with  king  Churlesi  the  exception 
lay  plain  and  Air  j  for  that  Maximilian's  daughter 
ims  under  yean  of  consent,  and  lo  not  bound 
law,  bat  a  power  of  disagreement  left  to  either 
part  Bnt  At  the  contract  made  by  Maximilian  with 
the  lady  herself,  they  were  harder  driven:  having 
nothing  to  allege,  but  that  it  was  done  without 
the  consent  of  her  sovereign  lord  king  Charles, 
whose  ward  and  client  she  was,  and  he  to  her  in 
place  of  a  father :  and  therefore  it  was  void  and 
of  no  force  for  want  of  such  consent.  Which 
defect,  they  said,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a 
marriage  after  cohabitation  and  actual  consumma- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  coutract. 
For  as  for  the  pretended  coosummation,  they  made 
•port  with  it,  and  said:  '*  That  it  was  an  argu- 
ment that  Maximilian  was  a  widower,  and  a  cold 
wooer,  Oiat  could  content  himaelf  to  be  a  bride- 
groom by  deputy,  and  would  not  make  a  little 
journey  to  put  all  out  of  question."  So  that  the 
7onng  lady,  wrought  upon  by  these  reasons,  finely 
instilled  by  such  as  the  French  king,  who  spared 
for  no  rewards  or  promises,  had  made  on  his  side ; 
and  allured  likewise  by  the  present  glory  and  great, 
ness  of  king  Charles,  being  also  a  young  king, 
and  a  bachelor,  and  loth  to  make  her  country  the 
seat  of  a  long  and  miserable  war;  secretly  yielded 
to  accept  of  king  Charles.  Bnt  during  this  secret 
treaty  with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it  from 
blasts  of  opposition  and  interruption,  king  Charles 
rewMting  to  bis  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry 
the  marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  enter- 
taining the  king  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent 
a  solmn  ambassaga  by  Francis  lord  of  Luxem- 
burg, Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  ge- 
neral of  the  order  of  the  bm*  himmeg  of  the  Tri- 
nity, to  treat  a  peaee  and  league  with  the  king ; 
aecoupling  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
quest, that  the  French  king  might  with  the  king's 
good  will,  according  unto  his  right  of  seigniory  and 
tutelage,  dispose  of  the  marriage  of  the  young 
dnchess  of  Britain,  as  he  should  think  good ;  offer- 
ing by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  make  void  the  mar- 
riage of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also  all  this  while, 
the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  he  did  continue  in 
his  court  and  custody  the  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
who  formerly  had  been  sent  unto  him,  to  be  bred 
and  educated  in  France  ;  not  dismissing  or  renvoy- 
ing  her,  bnt  contrariwise  professing  and  giving  out 
strongly  that  he  meant  to  proceed  with  that  match. 
And  that  for  the  duchess  of  Britain,  he  desired 
VOL.  I.  3  c 


only  to  preserve  his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  some  sueh  ally  as  might  depend 

upon  him. 

When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the  court 
of  England,  they  delivered  their  ambassage  unto  the 
king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  council ;  where  some 
days  after  they  had  audience,  and  made  their  pro- 
position by  the  prior  of  the  Trinity,  who  though  he 
were  third  in  place,  yet  was  held  the  best  speaker 
of  them,  to  this  effect 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master,  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  king  that  reigned  in  France  since  Charles 
the  Great,  whose  name  he  bearetb,  hath  nevertheless 
thooght  it  no  disparagement  to  his  greatness  at  Hdu 
time  to  propound  a  peace ;  yea,  and  to  pray  a  peace 
with  the  king  of  England.  For  which  purpose  he 
hath  sent  us  his  eonunissicaers,  instructed  and  en- 
abled with  full  and  ample  power  to  treat  and  cmi. 
elude  {  giving  us  farther  in  charge,  to  open  in  some 
other  business  the  secrets  of  his  own  intentions. 
These  be  indeed  the  precious  love  tokens  between 
great  kings,  to  communicate  one  with  another  the 
true  state  of  their  afiairs,  and  to  pass  by  nice  points 
of  honour,  which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affec- 
tion. This  I  do  assure  your  lordships ;  it  is  not 
possible  for  you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love 
that  the  king  our  master  beareth  to  your  sovereign, 
except  you  were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  nseth 
his  name  with  so  great  respect ;  he  rememberelh 
their  first  acquaintance  at  Paris  with  so  great  con- 
tentment ;  nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  but  that 
presently  he  fklls  into  discourse  of  the  miseries  of 
great  kings,  in  that  they  cannot  converse  with  their 
equals,  but  with  servants.  This  affection  to  your 
king's  person  and  virtues  God  hath  pot  into  the 
heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  for  purposes  yet  unknown  to  us  all. 
For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it  was  the  same 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is  now  to  the  king 
of  England.  This  is  therefore  the  first  motive 
that  makes  our  king  to  desire  peace  and  league 
with  your  sovereign :  good  affection,  and  some- 
what that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart.  This  affec- 
tion is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.  For  our 
king  doth  in  all  candour  and  frankness  of  dealing 
open  himself  unto  yon;  that  having  an  honour- 
able, yea  and  an  holy  purpose,  to  make  a  voyage 
and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considereth  that  it  will 
be  of  no  small  effect^  in  point  of  reputation  to  his 
enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abroad  that  he  is  in  good 
peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes,  and  especially 
with  the  king  of  England,  whom  for  good  causes 
he  esteemeth  most. 

"  But  now,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
words  to  remove  all  scruples  and  misunderstanding 
between  your  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning  some 
late  actions;  which  if  they  be  not  cleared,  may  per- 
haps hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that  for  mat- 
ters past  neither  king  may  conceive  unkindnesa  of 
other,  nor  think  the  other  conceiveth  unkindness 
of  him.  The  late  actions  are  two  ;  that  of  Britain 
and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both  which  it  is  true,  that 
the  subjects*  swords  of  both  kings  have  encountered 
and  riricken,  and  the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of 
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the  two  kings,  in  respect  of  their  confederates  and 
allies,  hitve  severed. 

"  For  that  of  Britain^  the  king  jrour  sovereign 
knoweth  best  what  hath  pasted.  It  was  a  war  of 
necessity  on  our  master's  part.  And  though  the 
motiTes  of  it  were  sharp  and  inqiuuit  as  could  be, 
ytt  did  he  make  that  war  raOier  with  an  olive-lmutch, 
than  a  laarel-braneh  in  his  hand,  more  desiring 
peace  than  victory.  Besides,  from  time  to  time  he 
sent,  na  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your  king,  to  write 
the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though  both  his 
honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he  thought  nei- 
ther of  them  too  precious  to  pot  into  the  king  of 
England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our  king  on  the 
other  side  make  any  unfriendly  interpretation  of 
your  king's  sending  of  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Britain  j  for  the  king  knoweth  well  that  many  things 
must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfaction  of  their  people ; 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern  what  is  a  king's  own. 
But  this  matter  of  Britain  is  now,  by  the  act  of  God, 
ended  and  passed ;  and,  as  the  king  hopeth,  like 
the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea,  wiftont  leaving  any 
impressicm  in  either  of  the  kings*  minds ;  as  he  is 
sure  fbr  Ins  part  it  hath  not  done  in  his. 

"For  the  action  of  Flanders;  as  the  former  of 
Britain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war  of 
justice ;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal  necessity 
with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should  leave  to  be 
a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy  are  subjects  in 
chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  their  duke  the 
homager  and  vassal  of  France.  They  had  wont  to 
be  good  subjects,  howsoever  Maximilian  hath  of 
late  distempered  them.  They  fled  to  the  king  for 
justice  and  deliverance  from  oppression.  Justice 
he  could  not  deny ;  purchase  he  did  not  seek.  This 
was  good  for  Maximilian,  if  he  could  have  seen  it 
in  people  mutinied,  to  arrest  fury,  and  prevent  de- 
spair. My  lords,  it  may  be  this  1  have  said  is  need- 
,  less,  save  that  the  king  our  master  is  tender  in  any 
Aiing,  that  may  but  ^ance  upon  the  friendship  of 
England.  The  amity  between  the  two  kings,  no  doubt, 
stands  entire  and  inviolate ;  and  that  their  subjects' 
swords  have  dashed,  it  is  nothing  unto  the  public 
peace  of  the  crowns ;  it  being  a  thing  very  usual  in 
auxiliary  forces  of.  the  best  and  straitest  confederates 
to  meet  and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay  many  times 
there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation  on  both  sides,  and 
yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in  itseIC 

"  It  resteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a 
matter,  that  I  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
rejoice  to  hear;  as  that  which  importelh  the  chris- 
tian common  weal  more,  than  any  action  that  hath 
happened  of  long  time.  The  king  our  master  hath 
a  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  Instard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  appertaining  onto  his 
Majes^  by  dear  and  nndonbted  right )  which  if  he 
should  not  by  just  arms  seek  to  recover,  he  could 
neither  acquit  his  honour  nor  answer  it  to  his  people. 
But  his  noble  and  christian  thoughts  rest  not  here : 
for  his  resolution  and  hope  is,  to  make  flie  recon- 
quest  of  Naples  but  as  a  bridge  to  transport  his 
forces  into  Grecia ;  and  not  to  spare  blood  or  trea- 
sure, if  it  were  to  the  impawning  of  his  crown,  and 


dispeopling  of  France,  till  either  he  hath  overthrown 
the  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  his  w^ 
to  paradise.  The  king  knoweth  well,  that  this  is  a 
design  that  could  not  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  kin^ 
that  did  not  stedfastly  look  up  unto  God.  whose 
quairel  this  is,  and  horn  whom  cometh  both  the  wil 
and  the  deed.  Bnt  yet  is  agreeable  to  the  perm 
that' he  beareth,  though  unworthy,  of  the  thrice 
christian  king  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  church. 
Whereunto  he  is  also  invited  by  the  example,  in 
more  ancient  time,  of  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  renowned  king  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster; ancestor,  though  not  progenitor  to  your 
king;  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of  his 
time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expedition  into 
the  Holy  Land;  and  by  the  example  also,  present 
before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  religions  war 
which  the  king  of  Spain  now  maketh,  and  hath  al- 
most brought  to  perfection,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
realm  of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  And  although 
this  enterprise  may  seem  vast  and  unmeasured,  for 
the  king  to  attemfrt  that  by  his  own  forces,  wfaerdn 
heretofore  a  c<mjunetion  of  most  of  the  christian 
princes  hath  fbond  work  enough  ;  yet  hia  Majesty 
wisely  constdereth,  that  sometimes  smaller  forces 
being  united  under  one  command,  are  more  efieetaal 
in  proof,  though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  and 
fame,  than  much  greater  forces,  varioosly  from- 
pounded  by  associations  and  leagues,  which  mhu- 
monly  in  a  short  time  after  their  beginnings  turn  to 
dissociations  and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  that 
which  is  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the 
king  to  this  enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the 
house  of  the  Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  bat  there  hath 
been  brother  against  brother  in  that  house  before, 
but  never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the 
christians,  as  now  hath  Gemes,  brother  unto  Bajaiel 
that  reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two,  the 
other  being  between  a  monk  and  a  philosoi^er,  and 
better  read  in  the  Alcwan  and  Averroes,  than  able 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  so  wariike  an  empire.  This 
therefore  is  the  khig  our  mastei's  memorable  and 
herotcal  resdution  for  an  hdy  war.  And  beeanse 
he  carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  christian  wildier, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  monarch,  he  beginneth 
with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this  cause  to  beg 
peace  at  the  hands  of  other  christian  kings.  There 
remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request  than  any  es- 
sential part  of  our  negotiation,  which  the  king  mak- 
eth to  the  king  your  sovereign.  The  king,  a*  all 
the  world  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of  the  duchy  of 
Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  heir  belongeih  to  him 
as  guardian.  This  is  a  private  patrimonial  right, 
and  no  business  of  estate  ;  yet  nevertheless,  to  m 
a  fair  course  with  your  king,  whom  he  desires  to 
make  another  himself,  and  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  him,  hia  request  is  that  with  the  king's 
fiivonr  and  consent  he  may  dispose  of  her  in  marriage, 
as  he  thinketh  good,  and  make  void  the  intraded 
and  pretended  marriage  of  Maximilian,  ace(»ding  to 
justice.  This,  my  lords,  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  de- 
siring your  pardon  for  my  weakness  in  the  delivery." 

Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors  with  great  show 
of  their  king's  afTeetion,  and  many  sugared  waria, 
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*ieek  to  addolce  all  maitera  between  the  two  kings, 
having  two  things  for  their  ends ;  the  one  to  keep 
the  king  quiet  till  Ihe  marriage  of  Britain  was  past; 
and  this  was  but  a  summer  fruit,  which  they  thought 
was  almost  ripe,  and  would  be  soon  gathered.  The 
other  was  more  lasting ;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into 
■ncfa  a  temper,  aa  he  night  be  no  disturbance  or 
impediment  to  the  voyage  for  rtaly.  The  lords  of 
the  council  were  silent  i  and  said  only,  "  That  they 
knew  the  ambassadors  would  loA  tm  no  answer, 
till  they  had  reported  to  the  king  ^  and  so  they  rose 
from  eonneil.  The  king  could  not  well  tell  what  lo 
think  of  the  marriage  of  Britain.  He  saw  plainly 
the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  lo  impatronize 
himself  of  Ihe  duchy;  but  he  wondered  he  would 
bring  into  his  house  a  litigious  marriage,  especially 
considering  who  was  his  successor.  Bat  weighing 
one  thing  with  another  he  gave  Britain  for  lost ;  but 
resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  Bri~ 
tain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war;  and  that  of  Naples,  as  a 
wrench  and  mean  for  peace ;  being  well  advertised, 
how  strongly  the  king  was  bent  upon  that  action. 
Having  therefore  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
eoancil,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat  dose,  he 
gave  a  direction  to  the  chaneellw,  (br  a  formal 
answer  to  the  ambasiadors,  and  that  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  eoancil.  And  after  calling  the 
chancellor  to  him  apart,  bad  him  speak  in  soeh  lan- 
guage, as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in  a 
breach ;  and  gave  him  also  a  special  caveat,  that 
he  should  not  use  any  words  to  discourage  the 
voyage  of  Italy.  Soon  after  the  ambassadors  were 
sent  for  lo  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancellor  spake 
to  them  in  this  sort : 

"  My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  uuto  the  eloquent  declar- 
ation of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and  plain 
manner.  The  kutg  forgetteth  not  his  former  love 
and  acquaintance  with  the  king  yonr  master :  but  of 
this  there  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if  it  be 
between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there  be  any 
alteration,  it  is  not  words  tiiat  will  make  it  op. 

For  the  bnainess  of  Britain,  the  king  findelh  it 
a  little  strange  that  the  French  king  m^eth  men- 
tion of  it  as  a  matter  of  well  deserving  at  his  hand: 
for  that  deserving  was  no  more  but  to  make  him  his 
instnimenl  to  surprise  one  of  bis  best  confederates. 
And  for  the  marriage,  the  king  would  not  meddle 
with  it,  if  your  master  would  marry  by  the  book,  and 
not  by  the  sword. 

"  For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Bur- 
gundy had  appealed  to  your  king  as  their  chief  lord, 
at  first  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have  had  a 
show  of  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  process, 
■for  subjects  to  imprison  their  prince  first,  and  to  slay 
his  officers,  and  then  to  be  complainants.  The  king 
aaith.  That  sure  he  is,  when  the  French  king  and 
liinuelf  sent  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  that  had 
taken  arms  against  their  king,  they  both  spake  in 
another  style,  and  did  in  princely  manner  signify 
theirdete^timof  popular  attematesuptm  the  person 
or  anthoriQr  of  princes.  Bat,  my  lords  ambassadors, 
the  king  leaveth  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the 
one  side  be  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  satis* 
3  c  3 


faction  from  you  eonceming  them ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  so  deeply, 
as  in  respect  of  them  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if 
other  things  may  go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war 
of  Naples,  and  the  design  against  the  Turk :  the 
king  hath  commanded  me  expressly  to  say,  that  he 
doth  wish  with  all  his  heart  to  his  good  brother  the 
French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may  succeed  accord- 
ing to  his  hopes  and  honourable  intentiuis.  And 
whensoever  he  shall  hear  that  he  is  prepared  for 
Grecia,  aa  your  master  is  pleased  now  to  say  that  he 
beggeth  a  peace  of  Ihe  king,  so  the  king  will  then 
beg  of  him  a  part  in  that  war. 

"  But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  I  am  to  pro- 
pound unto  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the 
king  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say 
and  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  that  your 
king  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples, 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  he 
should  not  thus  do,  he  could  not  acquit  his  hooour, 
nor  answer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my  lords,  that 
the  king  our  master  saith  the  same  thing  over  again 
to  you  touching  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  yea, 
and  the  kingdom  of  France  itself.  I  cannot  express 
it  better  than  in  your  own  words.  If  therefore  the 
French  king  sh^  eoasent»  that  the  king  our  mas- 
ter's title  to  France,  at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be 
handled  in  the  treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on 
with  the  res^  otherwise  he  refuseth  to  treat." 

The  ambassadors,  being  somewhat  abashed  with 
this  demand,  answered  in  some  heat;  That  they 
doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's  sword 
would  be  able  lo  maintain  his  sceptre :  and  they 
assured  themselves,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of  France  either 
in  territory  or  regality :  but,  howsoever,  they  were 
too  great  matters  for  them  to  speak  of,  having  no 
commission.  It  was  replied,  that  the  king  looked 
for  no  other  answer  from  them,  but  would  forthwith 
send  his  own  ambassadors  to  the  French  king. 
There  was  a  question  also  asked  at  the  table ;  whe- 
ther the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  dis- 
posing of  the  marriage  of  Britain  with  an  eiception 
and  exdosion,  that  he  should  not  marry  her  himself  ? 
To  which  the  ambassadors  answered ;  Thnt  it  was 
so  for  out  of  their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had 
received  no  instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus 
were  the  ambassadors  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior  t 
and  were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  Thomas  Goldenston,  prior  of  Christ- 
Church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent  over 
into  France.  In  the  mean  space,  Lionel,  bishop  of 
Concordia,  was  sent  aa  nuncio  from  pope  Alexander 
Ihe  sixth  to  both  kings,  to  move  a  peace  between 
them.  For  pope  AlcxHuder,  finding  himself  pent 
and  locked  up  by  a  league  and  association  of  the 
principal  states  of  Italy,  that  he  could  not  make  his 
way  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  house  which  he 
immoderately  thirsted  after,  was  desirous  to  trouble 
the  wateia  in  Italy,  that  he  might  fish  the  better ; 
easting  the  net,  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but  out  of 
Borgia's  bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from 
England  might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into 
Italy,  despatched  this  lashop,  to  compose  all  matters 
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between  the  (wo  kings,  if  he  could:  who  first  re- 
paired to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well 
inclined,  as  he  conceived,  took  on  his  journey 
towards  England,  and  found  the  English  arabassa- 
dors  at  Calais,  -on  their  way  towards  the  French 
king.  After  some  conference  with  . them,  he  was  in 
honourable  mamier  transported  over  into  England, 
where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.  But  notwith- 
standing he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made 
a  peace,  nothing  followed :  for  in  the  mean  time  the 
pnipose  of  the  French  king  to  marry  the  duchess, 
could  be  no  longer  dissembled.  Wherefore  the 
English  ambassadors,  finding  how  things  went,  took 
their  leave,  and  returned.  And  the  prior  also  was 
warned  from  hence  to  depart  out  of  England.  Who 
when  he  turned  his  back,  more  like  a  pedant  than 
an  ambassador,  dispersed  a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin 
verse,  against  the  king ;  unto  which  the  king,  though 
he  had  nothing  of  a  pedant,  yet  was  content  to 
cause  an  answer  to  be  made  in  hke  verse;  and  that 
as  speaking  in  his  own  person,  bat  in  a  style  of 
scorn  and  sport.  About  this  time  also  was  bom  the 
king's  second  son  Heniy,  who  afterwards  reigned. 
And  soon  after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  between  Charles  and  Anne  duchess  of  Bri- 
tain, with  whom  he  received  the  duchy  of  Britain  as 
her  dowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  beinga  little 
before  sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  Masimilian,  who  would  never  )>elieve  it  till 
it  was  done,  being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving 
himself,  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very 
handsomely  second  it,  in  tumbling  it  over  and  over 
in  his  tliouglils,  that  he  should  at  one  blow,  with 
such  a  double  scorn,  be  defeated,  both  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  his  own,  upon  both  which 
he  had  5xed  high  imaginations,  he  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  be  continued 
between  great  kings,  even  when  iheir  blood  is  hot- 
test, and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  invecUves  against 
the  person  and  actions  of  the  French  king.  And, 
by  how  much  he  was  the  less  aUe  to  dc^  talking  so 
moch  the  more,  spake  all  the  injnriet  he  could  de- 
viae  of  Charles,  saying ;  That  he  was  the  most  per- 
fidious man  upon  the  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a 
marriage  compounded  between  an  advowlry  and  a 
rape ;  which  was  done,  he  said,  by  the  justjudgment 
of  God ;  to  the  end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so 
apparent  to  all  the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy  a 
person  might  not  reign  in  France.  And  forthwith 
he  sent  ambassadors  as  well  to  the  king  of  England, 
as  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  incite  them  to  war,  and 
to  treat  a  league  offensive  against  France,  promising 
to  concur  with  great  forces  of  his  own.  Hereupon 
the  king  of  England,  going  nevertheless  his  own 
way,  called  a  parliament,  it  being  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign ;  and  the  first  day  of  opening  thereof, 
sitting  under  his  cloth  of  estate,  spake  himself  unto 
his  lords  and  commons  in  this  manner : 

"  My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  in  Britain,  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor. 
But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France 
in  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself.  That 
war  was  lo  defend  another  man's  right,  but  this  is 


to  recover  our  own ;  and  that  ended  by  accident,  bot 
we  hope  this  shall  end  in  victory. 

"  The  French  king  troubles  the  christiaD  world: 
that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and  yet  he  seek- 
eth  more.  He  halh  invested  himself  of  Britaia: 
he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders :  and  he 
threateneth  Italy.  For  ourselves,  he  hath  proceeded 
from  dissimulation  lo  neglect;  and  from  neglect  to 
contumely.'  He  hafli  assailed  our  coofedemtes;  be 
denieth  our  tribute:  in  a  word,  he  seeks  war:  so  did 
not  his  father,  but  sought  peace  at  our  hands;  and 
so  perhaps  will  he,  when  good  counsel  or  time  ^all 
make  him  see  as  much  as  his  father  did. 

"  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  ambition  our  ad- 
vantage ;  and  let  us  not  stand  upoa  a  few  crowns  of 
tribute  or  acknowledgment,  but,  by  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the  crown  of  France 
itself ;  remembering  that  there  hath  been  a  French 
king  prisoner  in  England,  and  a  king  of  England 
crowned  in  France.  Our  confederates  are  not  di- 
minished. Burgundy  is  in  a  mightier  hand  than 
ever,  and  never  more  provided.  BritAin  cannot 
help  us,  hut  it  may  hurt  them.  New  acquests  are 
more  burden  than  strength.  The  malecontentsof  fais 
own  kingdom  have  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  titn- 
lary  impostors,  but  of  a  higher  nature.  The  king 
of  Spain,  doubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  us,  not  know- 
ing where  the  French  king's  ambition  will  stay. 
Our  holy  father  the  pope  likes  no  Tramontanes  in 
Italy.  But  howsoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  ctMifeder- 
ates  is  rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  on. 
For  God  forbid  but  England  should  be  able  to  get 
reason  of  France  without  a  second. 

"  At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agencourt 
we  were  of  ourselves.  France  hath  much  pe<^>Ie, 
and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bands  of 
foot.  Some  good  horse  they  have ;  bot  those  are 
forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war,  where 
the  actions  are  in  the  assulant's  choice.  It  was  oar 
discords  only  that  lost  France ;  and,  by  the  power 
of  God,  it  is  the  good  peace  which  we  now  enjoy, 
that  will  recover  it.  God  hath  hitherto  blessed  my 
sword.  I  have,  in  this  time  that  I  have  reigned, 
weeded  out  my  bad  subjects,  and  tried  my  good.  My 
people  and  1  know  one  another,  which  breeds  con- 
fidence :  and  if  there  should  be  any  bad  blood  left  in 
the  kingdom,  an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  it 
or  purify  it.  In  this  great  business  let  me  have 
your  advice  and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were  to  make 
his  son  knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants 
by  law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and  spui^  of 
the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father ;  and  bound  not 
only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  bnt  to  advance  it :  bot 
for  matter  of  treasure  let  it  not  be  taken  from  the 
poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom  the  benefit 
the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no  wilderness; 
and  T,  ihat  profess  good  hnsbandry,  hope  to  make 
the  war,  after  the  beginnings,  to  pay  itself.  Go 
together  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no  time ;  for  I 
have  called  this  parliament  wholly  for  this  cause." 

Thus  spake  the  king ;  but  for  all  this,  though 
he  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only  to 
hin  pariiament  and  court,  bnt  to  his  privy  couitcil 
likewise,  except  the  two  bishops  and  a  few  more, 
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yet  nevertheless  in  his  secret  intentions  he  had  no 
parpose  to  go  throagh  with  any  war  upon  France. 
Bat  the  truth  was,  that  he  did  bat  traffic  with  that 
war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.  He  knew  well 
that  France  was  now  entire  and  at  unity  with  itself, 
and  never  so  mighty  many  years  before.  He  saw 
by  the  taste  that  he  had  of  his  forces  sent  into 
Britain,  that  the  French  knew  well  enongh  how  to 
make  war  with  the  English,  by  not  putting  things 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  bat  wearing  them  by  long 
sieges  of  towns,  and  strong  fortified  encampings. 
James  the  third  of  Scotland,  his  true  friend  and 
confederate,  gone;  and  James  the  fonrth,  that  had 
SQCceeded,  wholly  at  the  devotion  of  France,  and  ill 
affected  towards  him.  As  for  the  conjnnctions  of 
Ferdhiando  of  Spain  and  Maximilian,  he  could 
make  no  foundation  upon  them.  For  the  one  had 
power,  and  not  will  i  and  the  other  had  will,  and 
not  power.  Besides  that,  Ferdinando  had  bat  newly 
taken  breath  fr<nn  the  war  wiOi  the  Moors ;  and  roer- 
ehanded  at  this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring  of 
the  eoonttes  of  Rnssignon  and  Perpignian,  oppig. 
nonited  tothe  French,  Neither  was  he  oot  of  fear  of 
the  discontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm ;  which 
having  used  always  to  repress  and  appease  in  per- 
son, he  was  loth  they  should  find  him  at  a  distance 
1>eyond  sea,  and  engaged  in  war.  Finding  there- 
fore the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  a  war,  he  cast  with  himself  how  to  compass 
two  things.  The  one,  how  by  the  declaration  and 
inchoation  of  a  war  to  make  his  profit.  The  other, 
how  to  come  off  from  the  war  with  the  saving  of  his 
honour.  For  profit,  it  was  to  be  made  two  ways 
upon  his  subjeets  for  the  war,  and  upon  his  ene- 
mies for  the  peace  I  like  a  good  merchant,  that 
maketh  his  gain  both  upon  the  commodities  ex- 
ported, and  imported  back  again.  For  the  point  of 
hononr,  wherein  he  might  suffer  for  giving  over 
the  war ;  he  considered  well,  that  as  he  coald  not 
trust  upon  the  aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian 
for  supports  of  war ;  so  the  impuissance  of  the  one, 
and  the  double  proceeding  of  the  other,  lay  fair  for 
htm  For  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.  These  things 
he  did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired. 

For  ns  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire, 
being  affectionate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France; 
and  desirous  afresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they 
ihoaght  the  king  suBtained  by  the  loss  of  Britain. 
Thenfm  they  advised  the  king,  with  great  alacrity, 
to  undertake  the  war  of  France.  And  although  the 
parliament  consisted  of  the  first  and  second  nobilitj, 
t(^ether  with  prindpal  citisens  and  townsmen,  yet 
worthily  and  justly  respecting  more  the  people, 
whose  deputies  they  were,  than  their  own  private 
persona,  and  finding  the  lord  chancellor's  speech 
the  king's  inclination  that  way ;  they  consented 
that  commissioners  should  go  forth  for  the  gather- 
ing and  levying  of  a  benevolence  from  the  more 
able  sort.  This  tax,  called  a  benevolence,  was 
devised  by  Edward  the  fourth,  for  which  he  sus- 
tained much  envy.  It  was  abolished  by  Richard 
the  third  by  act  of  parliament,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people;  and  it  waa  now  revived  by  the 


king,  but  with  consent  of  parliament,  for  so  it  was 
not  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  fourth.  But 
by  this  way  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Inso- 
much as  the  city  of  London,  in  those  days,  contri- 
buted nine  thousand  pounds  and  better ;  and  that 
chiefly  levied  upon  the  wealthier  sort.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  dilemma,  that  bishop  Morton  the 
chancellor  nsed,  to  raise  up  the  tienevolence  to 
higher  rates ;  and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some 
his  crotch.  For  he  had  couched  an  article  in  the 
instructions  to  the  commissioners  who  were  to  levy 
the  benevolence;  "That  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that  they  must 
needs  have,  because  they  laid  up :  and  if  they  were 
spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen 
in  their  port  and  manner  of  living.'*  So  neither 
kind  came  amiss. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war ; 
for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France  and  Scotland,  with  some  statutes 
conducing  thereunto:  as  the  severe  punishment  of 
mort-pays,  and  keeping  back  of  soldiers'  wages  in 
captains ;  the  like  severity  for  the  departure  of 
soldiera  without  licence;  strengthening  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  favour  of  protections  for  those  that 
were  in  the  king's  service  j  and  the  setting  the  gate 
open  or  wide  for  men  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
lands,  without  fines  for  alienation,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  money  for  the  war;  and  lastly,  the 
voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  out  of  England.  There 
was  also  a  statute  for  the  dispersing  of  the  standard 
of  the  excheqner  throughout  England ;  thereby  to 
size  weights  and  measures ;  and  two  or  three  more  . 
of  less  importance. 

After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which  lasted 
not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  preparations 
for  the  war  of  France;  yet  neglected  not  in  the 
mean  time  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  for  the  quieting 
of  Flanders,  and  restoring  him  to  his  authority 
amongst  his  subjects.  For  at  that  lime  the  lord  of 
Ravenstein,  being  not  only  a  subject  rebelled,  bat  a 
servant  revolted,  and  so  much  the  more  malicious 
and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bruges  and  Gaunt,  had 
taken  the  town  and  both  the  castles  of  Sluice;  as 
we  said  before  :  and  having,  by  the  commodity  of 
the  haven,  gotten  together  certain  ships  and  barkn, 
fell  To  a  kind  of  piratical  trade;  robbing  and  spoil- 
ing, and  taking  prisoners  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
all  nations,  that  passed  along  that  coast  towards  the 
mart  of  Antwerp,  or  into  any  part  of  Brabant,  Zea- 
land, or  Frieieland ;  being  ever  well  victualled  from 
Picardy,  besides  the  commodity  of  victuals  from 
Sluice,  and  the  country  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of 
his  own  prizes.  The  French  assisted  him  still 
underhand;  and  he  likewise,  as  all  men  do  that 
have  been  of  both  sides,  thought  himself  not  safe, 
except  he  depended  npon  a  third  person. 

There  was  a  smaH  town  some  two  miles  from 
Bruges  towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  which  was 
a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and  bad  a  relation 
also  to  Sluice. 

This  town  the  king  of  the  romans  had  attempted 
often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself,  but 
because  it  might  choke  Bruges,  and  cut  it  off  from 
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the  sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the  duke 
of  Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders,  taking  opon 
him  the  person  of  an  umpire,  to  compoae  things 
between  Maximilian  and  his  subjects ;  but  being, 
indeed,  fast  and  assured  to  Maximilian.  Upon  this 
pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty,  he  repaired  to 
Bruges ;  desiring  of  the  states  of  Bruges,  to  enter 
peaceably  into  their  town,  with  a  retinue  of  some 
number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his  estate;  being 
somewhat  the  more,  as  he  said,  the  better  to  guard 
him  in  a  country  that  was  op-in  arms :  and  bearing 
them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  commanicate  with 
them  of  divert  matters  of  great  importance  for  their 
good.  Which  having  obtained  of  them,  he  sent  his 
carriages  and  harbingers  liefore  him,  to  provide  his 
lodging.  So  that  his  men  of  war  entered  the  city 
in  good  array,  but  in  peaceable  manner,  and  he  fol- 
lowed. They  that  went  before  inquired  still  for 
inns  and  lodgings,  as  if  they  would  have  rested  there 
all  night ;  and  so  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate 
that  leadelh  directly  towards  Dam:  and  they  of 
Bruges  only  gazed  upon  them,  and  gave  them  pas- 
sage. The  captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also 
saspected  no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through 
Bruges ;  and  discovering  forces  afor  off,  supposed 
they  had  been  some  succours  that  were  come  from 
their  friends,  knowing  some  dangers  towards  them. 
And  so  perceiving  nothing  Iiut  well  till  it  was  too 
bte,  suffered  them  to  enter  their  town.  By  whieh 
kind  of  alight,  rather  than  stratagem,  the  town  of 
Dam  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Bruges  shrewdly 
blocked  up,  whereby  they  took  great  discoaragement. 

The  duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of 
Dam,  sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him  know, 
that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  lord  Ravenstein 
that  kept  the  rebeUion  of  Flanders  in  life  :  and  that 
if  it  pleased  the  king  to  besiege  it  by  sea,  he  also 
would  besiege  it  by  land,  and  so  cut  out  th«  core  of 
those  wars. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Max- 
imilian, the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and  being 
likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merchants,  for  that  the 
seas  were  much  infested  by  the  barks  of  the  lord 
Ravenstein ;  sent  straightways  Sir  Edward  Foyn- 
ings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  service,  with  twelve 
ships,  well  furnished  with  soldiers  and  artillery,  to 
clear  the  seas,  and  to  besiege  Sluice  on  that  part. 
The  Bnglishmen  did  not  only  coop  up  the  lord  Ra- 
venstein, that  he  stirred  not,  and  likewise  hold  in 
strait  siege  the  maritime  part  of  the  town,  but  also 
assailed  one  of  the  castles,  and  renewed  the  assault 
so  for  twenty  days'  space,  issuing  still  out  of  their 
ships  at  the  ebb,  as  they  made  great  slaughter  of 
them  of  the  castle ;  who  continually  fought  with 
them  to  repulse  them,  though  of  the  English  part 
also  were  slain  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
some  fifty  more. 

But  the  siege  still  continuing  more  and  more 
strait,  and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  principal 
strength  of  the  town,  being  distressed,  the  one  by 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the  English ; 
and  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  lord  of  Ravenstein 
had  made  between  both  castles,  whereby  succours 
and  relief  might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  being 


on  a  night  set  on  fire  by  the  English  ;  he  despairing 
to  hold  the  town,  yielded,  at  the  last,  the  castles  to 
the  English,  and  the  town  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  by 
composition.  Which  done,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges, 
to  submit  themselves  to  Maximilian  their  lord ; 
which  after  some  time  they  did,  paying  in  some 
good  part,  the  charge  of  the  war,  wherel^  the  Al- 
mains  and  foreign  succours  were  dismissed.  The 
example  of  Bruges  other  of  the  revolted  towns  fol- 
lowed ;  so  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger, but,  as  his  mamer  was  to  handle  mattcra,  never 
oat  of  necessi^.  And  Sir  Edward  P<^ing%  after 
he  had  eontinned  at  Sluice  some  good  while  till  all 
things  were  settled,  returned  unto  the  king,  bdng 
then  before  Boloign. 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from  Fer- 
dinando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  frmn  the 
Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy,  king  Fer- 
dinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to  lose  any  virtue 
for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his 
letters  at  large,  with  all  the  particularities  and  reli- 
gious punctos  and  ceremonies,  that  were  observed 
in  the  reception  of  that  city  and  kingdom :  showing 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by 
any  means  in  person  enter  the  city,  until  he  bad  at 
first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater 
tower  of  Granada,  whereby  it  became  christian 
gronnd.  That  likewise,  before  he  would  enter,  be 
did  hmuage  to  God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald 
from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknow- 
ledge to  have  recovered  that  kingdom  the  help 
of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the 
virtuous  apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and  ser- 
vices  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That 
yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp,  till  he  had  seen  a 
little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  more  christians,  that  had  lived  iu  bonds 
and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors,  pass  before 
his  eyes,  singing  a  psslm  for  their  redemption  ;  and 
that  he  had  given  tribute  unto  God,  by  alms  and 
relief  extended  to  them  all,  for  his  admission  into 
the  city.  These  things  were  in  the  letters  with  many 
more  ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  h<dy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  the 
consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  natu- 
rally affecting  much  the  king  of  Spain,  as  &r  as  owe 
king  can  affect  another,  partly  for  his  virtues^  and 
partly  for  a  counterpoise  to  Fiance ;  npon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  letters  sent  all  his  nobles  and  prdates 
that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  solemnity  to  the 
church  of  Paul ;  there  to  hear  a  declaration  from 
the  lord  chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When  they  were 
assembled,  the  cardinal,  standing  upon  the  upper- 
most step,  or  half-pace,  before  the  quire,  and  all  the 
nobles,  prelates,  and  governors  of  the  city  at  the  foet 
of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech  to  them  ;  letting  them 
know,  that  they  were  assembled  in  that  consecrated 
place,  to  sing  unto  God  a  new  song.  For  that;  said 
he,  these  many  years  the  christians  have  not  ^ned 
new  ground  or  territory  upim  the  infidd^  bot  en- 
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larged  and  set  farther  the  bounds  of  the  christian 
world.  But  this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess  and 
devotion  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain ; 
who  have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Gmnada,  and  the  popti* 
loos  and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  poasenion  thereof  by  the 
■paee  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more ;  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all  christian*  are  to  render  laud 
and  thanks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this  n<AIe  act 
of  the  king  of  Spnin ;  who  in  this  is  not  only  victo- 
ricos  but  apostolical,  in  the  gaining  of  new  provinces 
to  the  christian  faith.  And  the  rather,  for  that  this 
viqiwy  and  conquest  is  obtained  without  much  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  shall  be  gained  not  only  new  territory,  hut 
infinite  souls  to  the  church  of  Christ,  whom  the 
Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would  have  live  to  be  con- 
verted. Herewithal  he  did  relate  some  of  the  most 
memoraUe  particulars  of  the  war  and  victory.  And 
after  his  speech  ended,  the  whole  assembly  went 
solemnly  in  procession,  and  Te  Deum  waa  aong. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept 
his  May-day  at  his  palace  of  Shene,  now  Richmond. 
Where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility  and  gal- 
lants against  the  war,  he  kept  great  triumphs  of 
justing  and  toomey,  during  all  that  month.  In 
which  space  it  so  fell  out,  that  Sir  James  Parker, 
and  Hugh  Yaughan,  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen 
uahers,  having  had  a  controversy  touching  certain 
arms  that  the  king  at  arms  had  given  Yaughan, 
were  appointed  to  run  some  conrses  one  against 
another.  And  by  accident  of  a  faulty  helmet  that 
Parker  had  on,  he  was  stricken  into  the  month  at 
the  first  coarse,  so  that  his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the 
hmder  part  of  his  head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died 
presently  upon  the  place.  Which,  because  of  the 
controversy  precedent,  and  the  death  that  followed, 
was  accounted  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or 
trial  of  right.  The  king  towards  Oie  end  of  this 
summer,  having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant 
to  invade  France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  they  were 
not  yet  met  or  mustered  together,  sent  Urswick, 
now  made  hw  almoner,  and  Sir  John  Risley,  to 
Maximilian,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  arms, 
ready  to  pass  the  seas  into  France,  and  did  but 
expect  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did 
appoint  to  join  with  him,  according  to  his  promise 
made  unto  him  by  Counlebalthis  ambassador. 

The  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to 
-Maximilian,  did  Rnd  his  power  and  promise  at  a 
very  great  distance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided  of 
men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise. 
For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on,  for 
that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his  hands, 
his  father  being  then  living,  and  on  the  other  side, 
his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders  being  partly 
in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  partly  not  ser- 
viceable, in  respect  of  the  late  rebellions  t  was 
thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  into  war.  The 
ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but  wisely  thought  iit  to 
advertise  the  king  thereof,  rather  than  to  return 
themselves,  till  the  king's  farther  pleasnre  were 
known:  the  rather,  for  that  Maximilian  himself 


spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  before,  and  enter- 
tained them  with.dilatory  answers :  so  as  the  formal 
part  of  tlieir  ambassage  might  well  warrant  and 
require  their  farther  stay.  The  king  hereupon, 
who  doubted  as  mocb  before,  and  saw  through  his 
bnsiness  from  the  .beginning,  wrote  back  to  the  am- 
bassadors, commending  their  discretion  in  not  return- 
ing, and  willing  them  to  keep  the  state  wherein  they 
found  Maximilian  as  a  secret,  till  they  heard  farther 
from  him :  and  meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage 
royal  for  France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this 
advertisement  touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and 
disability. 

By  this  lime  was  drawn  together  a  great  and 
puissant  army  into  the  city  of  London ;  in  which 
were  Thomas  marquis  Dorset, Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, Thomas  earl  of  .Derby,  George  earl  of  Shrews- 
biiiy,  Edmond  earl  of  Suffolk,  Edward  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, George  earl  of  Kent,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  great  number 
of  barons,  knights,  and  principal  gentlemen;  and 
ammgst  them  Richard  Thomas,  mnch  noted  for  the 
brave  troops  that  he  brought  out  of  Wales.  The 
army  rising  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ; 
over  whieb  the  king,  constant  in  his  accustomed 
trust  and  employment,  made  Jasper  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  John  eari  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own 
person.  The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich  towards 
the  sea ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took  that  season, 
being  so  near  winter,  to  begin  the  war;  and  some 
thereupon  gathering,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  war  would 
not  be  long.  Nevertheless  the  king  gave  out  the 
ccmtrory,  thos:  "  That  lie  intending  not  to  make  a 
summer  business  of  it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without 
term  prefixed,  until  he  had  recovered  France,  it 
skilled  not  much  when  he  began  it,  especially  having 
Calais  at  his  back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the 
season  of  the  war  so  required."  The  sixth  Octo- 
ber he  embarked  at  Sandwich ;  and  the  same  day 
took  land  at  Calais,  which  was  the  retidecvons,  where 
all  his  forces  were  assigned  to  meet.  But  in  this 
his  journey  towards  the  sea-side,  wherein,  for  the 
cause  that  we  shall  now  speak  of,  he  hovered  so 
much  the  longer,  he  had  received  letters  from  the 
lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  against  the 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace  ;  and  besides  was  held  a  man 
open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  letters  there  was 
made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  French  king, 
with  such  conditions  as  were  somewhat  to  the  king's 
taste ;  but  this  was  carried  at  the  flnt  with  wonder^ 
ful  secrecy.  The  king  was  no  sooner  come  to  Calais, 
bat  the  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  blow.  For 
first.  Uie  English  ambassadors  returned  out  of  Flan- 
ders from  Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king,  that 
he  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  fbr 
that  he  was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was 
good,  but  he  lacked  money.  And  this  was  made 
known  and  spread  through  the  army.  And  although 
the  English  were  therewithal  nothing  dismayed,  and 
that  it  be  the  manner  of  soldiers  upon  bad  news  to 
speak  the  more  Iwavely  j  yet  nevertheless  it  was  a 
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kind  of  preparative  to  a  peace.  Instantly  in  the 
neck  of  this,  ns  the  king  had  laid  it,  came  news  that 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain,  had  cao.- 
cluded  a  peace  with  king  Charles;  and  that  Charles 
had  restored  unto  them  the  counties  of  Russignon 
and  Perpigninn,  which  formerly  were  mortgaged  by 
John,  king  of  Arragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  unto 
France  for  three  hundred  thousand  crowns :  which 
debt  was  also  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly 
released.  This  came  also  handsomely  to  put  on  the 
peace;  both  because  so  potent  a -confederate  was 
fallen  off,  and  because  it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace 
bought;  so  as  the  king  should  not  be  the  sole  mer> 
chant  in  this  peace.  Upon  these  airs  of  peace,  the 
king  was  content  that  the  Inshop  of  Exeter,  and 
the  lord  d'Anbigny,  goremor  of  Calais  shonld  give 
a  meeting  onto  the  lord  Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a 
peace.  But  himself  nevertheless  and  his  army,  the 
fifteenth  of  October,  removed  f^om  Calais,  and  in 
four  days*  march  sat  him  down  before  Boloign. 

During  this  siege  of  Boloign,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action, 
nor  accident  of  war ;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant 
captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls  of  the 
town,  to  take  a  view.  The  town  was  both  well  forti- 
fied and  well  manned ;  yet  it  was  distressed,  and 
ready  for  an  assault.  Which,  if  it  had  been  given, 
as  was  thought,  would  have  cost  much  blood ;  but 
yet  the  town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end. 
Meanwhile  a  peace  was  concluded  by  the  com- 
missioners, to  continue  fbr  both  the  kings'  lives. 
Where  there  was  no  article  of  importance  t  being  in 
effect  rather  a  bargain  than  a  treaty.  For  all  things 
remained  as  they  were,  save  that  there  should  be  paid 
to  the  king  seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  du- 
cats in  present,  for  his  charges  in  that  journey ;  and 
five  and  twenty  thousand  crowns  yearly,  for  his 
charges  sustained  in  the  aid  of  the  Britons.  For 
which  annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian  bound  be- 
fore for  those  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration 
of  the  hand  as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And 
besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely  when  it 
should  determine  or  expire  ;  which  made  the  Eng- 
lish esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms. 
And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the  king  and 
to  his  son  king  Henry  the  eighth,  longer  than  it 
conld  continue  upon  any  computation  of  charges. 
There  was  also  assigned  by  the  French  king,  unto 
all  the  king's  principal  counsellon,  great  pensions, 
besides  rich  gifts  for  the  present.  Which  whether 
the  king  did  permit,  to  save  his  own  purse  from  re- 
wards, or  to  communicate  the  envy  of  a  business, 
that  was  displeasing  to  his  people,  was  diversely  in- 
terpreted. For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy 
to  own  this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it 
was  concluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  some  of 
his  best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  htm  to  a 
peace,  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  manner,  in 
the  nature  of  a  supplication.  But  the  truth  is,  this 
peace  was  welcome  to  both  kings.  To  Charles,  for 
that  it  assured  unto  him  the  possession  of  Britain, 
and  freed  the  enterprise  of  Naples.  To  Henry,  for 
that  it  filled  his  coffers ;  and  that  be  foresaw  at  that 
time  a  storm  of  inward  troubles  CMning  upon  him, 


which  presently  after  brake  forth.  But  it  gave  no 
less  discontent  to  the  nobility  and  principal  persons 
of  the  army,  who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged 
their  estates  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They  stuck 
not  to  say,  "  That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  hit 
nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself."  And  some 
made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  king  had  ssid 
in  parliament ;  "  That  after  the  war  was  once  b^im, 
he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay  itself ; "  saying, 
he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  stayed  some  time.  Prom  whence  also  he 
wrote  letters,  which  was  a  courtesy  that  he  smnedrnts 
used,  to  the  mayor  of  London,  and  the  aldermen  his 
brethren ;  half  bragging  what  great  suma  he  had  ob- 
tained for  the  peace ;  knowing  well  that  full  coSen 
of  the  king  is  ever  good  news  to  Londoo.  And 
better  news  it  wonld  have  been,  if  their  benevdenee 
had  been  but  a  loan.  And  npcn  the  MTcnteaith  of 
December  following  he  retomed  to  Wettnunster, 
where  he  kept  his  Christmas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order  of 
the  garter  to  Alphonso  duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son 
to  Ferdinando  king  of  Naples.  An  honour  sought 
by  that  prince  to  hold  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians;  who  expecting  the  arms  of  Charles,  made 
great  account  of  the  amity  of  England  for  a  bridle 
to  France.  It  was  received  by  Alphonso  with  all 
the  ceremony  and  p<Hnp  that  could  be  devised,  as 
things  use  to  be  carried  that  are  intended  for  opinion. 
It  was  sent  by  Urswick;  upon  whcm  the  kii^ 
bestowed  this  ambassage  to  help  him  after  muy  diy 
emplf^ments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  hannted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the 
lady  Margaret ;  who  raised  np  the  ghost  of  Richard 
duke  of  York,  second  son  to  king  Edward  the  foottii, 
to  walk  and  vex  the  king.  This  was  a  finer  coun- 
terfeit stone  than  Lambert  Simnel ;  better  done,  and 
worn  upon  greater  hands;  being  graced  after  with 
the  wearing  of  a  king  of  France,  and  a  king  of  Scot- 
land,  not  of  a  duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  fiir 
Simnel,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  thtl 
he  was  a  handsome  bc^,  and  did  not  shame  his  robea 
But  this  youth,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  apeak,  was 
such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath  seldinn  beea 
known  t  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at  any  time 
he  chaneed  to  be  out.  Wherefore  this  being  one  tii 
the  strangest  examples  of  a  personation  that  ever 
was  in  eUer  or  later  times ;  it  deserveth  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  related  at  the  full.  Although  the 
king's  manner  of  showing  things  by  piece*,  and  by 
dark  lights,  hath  so  maffied  it,  that  it  hath  left  it 
almost  as  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  friends 
called  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juno  was 
to  ^oeas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do  him 
mischief,  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular  practices 
against  him,  did  continually,  by  alt  means  possible, 
nourish,  maintain,  and  divulge  the  flying  opinioii, 
that  Richard  duke  of  York,  second  son  to  Edward 
the  fourth,  was  not  murdered  in  the  Tower,  as  was 
given  out,  but  saved  alive.  For  that  those  who  were 
em|doyed  in  that  harbaroas  foct,  having  de^nyed 
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the  elder  brother,  were  stricken  with  remorse  and 
cotnpassioti  lownrds  the  younger,  and  set  him  privily 
at  liberty  to  seek  his  fortnne.  This  lure  she.  cast 
abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief  together 
with  the  Iresh  example  of  Lambert  Stmnel,  would 
draw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike  upon 
it.  She  nsed  likewise  a  fiirther  diligence,  not  com- 
mitting all  to  chance;  for  she  had  some  secret 
espials,  like  to  the  Torii^  comnrisrioners  forchildren 
of  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  handsome  and  grnceful 
youths,  to  make  Plantagenets,  and  dukes  of  York. 
At  the  last  she  did  light  on  one,  in  whom  all  things 
met,  as  one  would  wish,  to  -serve  her  turn  for  a 
eotmferfett  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures 
we  shall  now  describe.  For  first,  the  years  agreed 
well.  Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine  favour  and 
shape.  But  more  than  that,  he  had  such  a  crafty 
and  bewitching  fiuhton,  both  to  move  pi^,  and  to 
induce  belief  as  was  Ijke  a  kind  of  foseitwtimi  and 
enchantment  to  those  that  saw  him  or  heard  him. 
Thirdly,  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  such  a 
wanderer,  or,  as  the  king  called  him,  sneh  a  land- 
loper, as  it  was  extreme  hard  to  hant  out  his  nest 
and  parents.  Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  com- 
pany or  conversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  de- 
tect well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circumstance,  which  is 
mentioned  by  one  (hat  wrote  in  the  same  time,  that 
is  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the  mao 
ter :  which  is,  that  king  Edward  the  fourth  was  his 
godfather.  Which  as  it  is  somewhat  suspicious  for 
a  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip  in  so  mean  a 
house,  and  might  make  a  man  think,  that  he  might 
indeed  have  in  him  some  base  blood  of  the  honse  of 
York;  so  at  the  leart,  thoagh  that  were  not,  it 
might  give  the  occasion  to  the  hoff  in  being  called 
king  Edward's  godson,  or  perhaps  in  sport  king 
EdwartTs  son,  to  entertain  such  Noughts  into  his 
head.  For  tator  he  had  none,  for  ought  that  ap- 
pears,  as  Lambert  Simnel  had,  until  he  came  unto 
the  lady  Margaret  who  instructed  him. 

Thus  therefore  it  came  to  pass:  There  was  a 
townsman  of  Touruay,  that  had  borne  office  in  that 
town,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  convert  jew, 
married  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  bnsiness  drew 
him  to  live  for  a  time  with  his  wife  at  London  in 
king  Edward  the  fourth's  days.  During  which 
time  he  had  a  son  by  her,  and  being  known  in 
court,  the  king,  either  out  of  religions  nobleness,  be- 
cause he  was  a  convert,  or  npon  some  private  ac- 
quaintance, did  him  the  honour  to  be  godfather  to 
bis  child,  and  named  him  Peter.  But  afterwards, 
proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  yonth,  he  was  com- 
monly called  by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peter- 
kin,  or  Perkin.  For  as  for  the  name  of  Warbeck, 
it  was  given  him  when  they  did  hot  gneas  at  it, 
before  examinations  had  been  taken.  Bat  yet  he 
had  been  so  much  talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it 
stock  by  him  after  his  true  name  of  Osbeck  was 
known.  While  he  was  a  young  child,  his  parents 
relumed  with  him  to  Toumay.  Then  was  he  placed 
in  a  honse  of  a  kinsman  of  his,  called  John  Sten- 
beck,  at  Aotwer|^  and  so  roved  up  and  down  between 


Antwerp  and  Tournay,  and  other  towns  of  Flander^ 
for  a  good  time;  living  much  in  English  company, 
and  having  the  English  tongue  perfect  In  which 
time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he  was  brought 
by  some  of  the  espials  of  the  lady  Margaret  into  her 
presence.  Who  viewing  him  well,  and  seeing  that 
he  had  a  ftce  and  personage  that  would  bear  a  noble 
fortnne ;  and  finding  him  otherwise  of  a  fine  spirit 
and  winning  behaviour ;  thought  she  had  now  found 
a  curions  piece  of  marble  to  carve  out  an  image  of 
the  duke  of  York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a  great 
while,  but  with  extreme  secrecy.  The  while  she 
instructed  him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First, 
in  princely  behaviour  and  gesture ;  teaching  him 
how  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modest 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  particulars  that  con- 
cerned the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  which 
he  was  to  act;  describing  unto  him  the  person- 
ages, lineament*,  and  features  of  the  king  and  queen 
his  pretended  parents;  and  of  his  brother,  and  sis- 
ters, and  divers  others,  that  were  nearest  him  in  hia 
childhood ;  together  with  all  passages,  some  secret, 
some  common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child's  memory, 
until  the  death  of  king  Edward.  Then  she  added 
the  particnlars  of  the  time  from  the  king's  death, 
until  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  as  weU  during  the  time  he  was  abroad,  as 
while  he  was  in  sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while 
he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  and  his  own  escape ;  she  knew  they 
were  things  that  a  very  few  could  control.  And 
therefore  she  taught  him  only  to  tell  a  smooth  and 
likely  tale  of  those  matters;  warning  him  tuA  to 
vary  from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewise  between  them, 
what  account  he  should  give  of  his  peregrination 
abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were  true, 
and  such  as  they  knew  others  could  testify,  for  the 
credit  of  the  rest ;  but  still  making  them  to  hang 
together  with  the  part  he  was  to  play.  She  taoght 
him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious  and 
tempting  questions,  which  were  like  to  be  asked  of 
him.  But  in  this  she  found  him  of  himself  so  nim- 
ble and  shifting,  as  she  trusted  much  to  his  own 
wit  and  readiness ;  and  therefore  laboured  the  less 
in  it  Lastly,  she  raised  his  thoaghts  with  some 
present  rewards,  and  farther  promises ;  setting  be- 
fore htm  chiefly  the  glory  and  fortune  of  a  crown 
if  things  went  well,  and  a  sure  refuge  to  her  court, 
if  the  worst  shonldtfall.  After  such  time  as  she 
thought  he  was  perfect  in  his  lesson,  she  began  to 
east  with  herself  from  what  coast  this  blazing  star 
should  first  appear,  and  at  what  time  it  must  be 
upon  the  horiion  of  Ireland;  for  there  had  the 
like  meteor  strong  influence  before.  The  time  of 
the  apparition  to  be,  when  the  king  should  be 
engaged  into  a  war  with  France.  But  well  she 
knew,  that  whatsoever  should  come  from  her,  would 
be  held  suspected.  And  therefore,  if  he  should  go 
out  of  Flanders  immediately  into  Ireland,  she  might 
be  thought  to  have  some  hand  in  it.  And  besides, 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe ;  for  that  the  two  kings 
were  then  upon  terms  of  peace.  Therefore  she 
wheeled  alMut ;  and  to  pnt  idl  suspicion  afar  off,  and 
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loth  to  keep  him  any  longer  by  her,  for  that  she 
knew  secrets  are  not  long-lived,  she  sent  him  un- 
known into  Portugal  with  the  lady  Brampton,  an 
English  lady,  that  embarked  for  Portagal  at  that 
time  ;  with  some  privado  of  her  own,  to  have  an  eye 
upon  him ;  and  there  he  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect 
her  fitrther  directions.  In  the  mean  time  she  omitted 
not  to  prepare  things  for  his  better  welcome  and 
accepting,  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but 
in  the  court  of  France.  He  continued  in  Portugal 
about  a  year ;  and  by  that  time  the  king  of  Eng- 
land called  his  pariiament,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
declared  open  war  against  France.  Now  did  the 
sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come,  under 
which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  therefore  he  was 
straight  sent  unto  by  the  duchess  to  go  for  Ireland, 
according  to  the  firat  designment.  In  Ireland  he 
did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When  he  was 
thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he  made  his 
confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen,  finding 
him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  flocking  about  him, 
and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence that  had  been  there  before.  And  after  that  he 
was  Richard  the  third's  base  son.  And  lastly,  that 
he  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward 
die  fourth.  But  that  he,  for  his  part,  renounced  all 
these  things,  and  offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy 
evangelists,  that  he  was  no  such  man ;  till  at  last 
they  forced  it  upon  him,  and  bad  him  fear  nothing, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately 
npon  hia  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him 
the  said  person  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto 
him  complices  and  partakers  by  all  the  means  he 
cuuld  devise.  Insomuch  as  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Eildare,  to  come  in 
to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party  t  the  originals  of 
which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  duchess  had  also 
gained  onto  her  a  near  servant  of  king  Henry's  own, 
one  Stephen  Frion,  his  secretary  for  the  French 
tongue;  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and  discon- 
tented. This  Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles,  the 
French  king,  and  put  himself  into  his  service,  at 
such  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with 
the  king.  Now  king  Charles,  when  he  understood 
of  the  person  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  ready  of  him- 
self to  embrace  all  advantages  against  the  king  of 
England,  instigated  Xxj  Frion,  and  formeriy  prepared 
by  the  lady  Margaret,  forthwith  despatched  one 
Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  natnre  of  ambassadors 
to  Perkin,  to  advertise  him  of  the  king's  good  in- 
clination to  him,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  aid  him 
to  recover  his  right  against  king  Henry,  an  usurper 
of  England,  and  an  enemy  of  France;  and  wished 
him  to  come  over  unto  him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought 
himself  in  heaven  now  that  he  was  invited  by  so 
great  a  king  in  so  honourable  a  manner.  And  im- 
parting unto  his  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  en- 
couragement, how  fortune  called  him,  and  what 
great  hopes  he  had,  sailed  presently  into  France. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the  king 
received  him  with  great  honour ;  saluted,  and  styled 
him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York ;  lodged  him, 
and  accommodated  him  in  great  state.    And  the 


better  to  give  him  the  representatton  and  the  eonc- 
tenance  of  a  prince,  assigned  him  a  guard  for  bit 
person,  whereof  the  lord  Congresall  was  captain. 
The  courtiers  likewise,  though  it  be  ill  mocking 
with  the  French,  applied  themselves  to  their  king's 
bent,  seeing  there  was  reason  of  state  for  it.  At  die 
same  time  there  repaired  unto  Perkin  divers  English- 
men of  quality  ;  Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  JohB 
Taylor,  and  about  one  hundred  more  ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  this  Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake, 
who  followed  his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  counsellor 
and  instrument  in  all  his  proceedinga.  Bat  all  this 
on  the  French  king's  part  was  hut  a  trick,  the  better 
to  bow  king  Henry  to  peace.  And  thereibre  upoo 
the  first  grain  of  incense,  that  was  saerifieed  npoa 
the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign,  Perkin  was  sm<^ed 
away.  Yet  would  not  the  French  king  deliver  Yam 
up  to  king  Henry,  as  he  was  aboured  to  do,  for  hit 
honour's  sake,  but  warned  him  away  and  dismissed 
him.  And  Perkin  on  his  part  was  as  ready  to  be 
gone,  doubting  he  might  be  caught  up  under-hand. 
He  therefore  took  his  way  into  Flanders,  unto  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy ;  pretending  that  having  been 
variously  tossed  by  fortune,  he  directed  his  course 
thither  as  to  a  safe  harbour :  no  ways  taking  know- 
ledge that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but  as  if 
that  had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess,  on 
the  other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  see 
him  I  pretending,  at  the  first,  that  she  waa  taa^ 
and  made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  SImnel, 
how  she  did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stuff;  Uiongh 
even  in  that,  she  said,  she  was  not  fully  aatisfied. 
She  pretended  at  the  first,  and  that  was  ever  in  the 
presence  of  others,  to  pose  him  and  sift  him,  thereby 
to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  very  duke  of 
York  or  no.  But  seeming  to  receive  full  satisfaction 
by  his  answers,  she  then  feigned  herself  to  be  trans- 
ported with  a  kind  of  astonishment,  mixt  of  joy  and 
wonder,  at  hia  miraculous  deliverance  ;  receiving 
him  as  if  he  were  risen  fnmi  death  to  life:  and 
inferring,  that  God,  who  had  in  such  wonderful 
manner  preserved  him  from  death,  did  likewise  re- 
serve him  for  some  great  and  prosperous  fortune. 
As  for  his  dismission  oat  of  France,  they  interpreted 
it,  not  as  if  he  were  detected  or  neglected  for  a  mmi- 
terfeit  deceiver;  but  contrariwise,  that  it  did  diow 
manifestly  unto  the  world,  that  he  was  aome  great 
matter;  for  that  it  was  his  abandoning  that,  in 
effect,  made  the  peace ;  being  no  more  but  the  sa- 
crificing of  a  poor  distressed  prince  unto  the  utility 
and  ambition  of  two  mighty  monarchs.  Neither 
was  Perkin,  for  his  part,  wanting  to  himself,  either 
in  gracious  or  princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and 
apposite  answers,  or  in  contenting  and  caressiDg 
those  that  did  apply  themselves  unto  him.  or  in 
pretty  scorn  and  disdain  to  those  that  seemed  to 
doubt  of  him ;  but  in  all  things  did  notably  acqnit 
himself ;  insomnch  as  it  was  generally  believed,  as 
well  amongst  great  persons,  as  amongst  the  Tulgar, 
that  he  was  indeed  duke  Richard.  Nay,  himad^ 
with  long  and  continned  counterfeiting,  and  with  aft 
telling  a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almort  mto  the 
thing  he  seeased  to  be ;  and  ftmn  a  liar  to  a  believer. 
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The  dachess  therefore,  as  in  a  caae  ont  of  doubti 
did  him  all  princely  hoDOor,  calHog  him  always  by 
the  naroe  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the  deli- 
cate title  of  the  wUte  rose  of  England :  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  thirty  peraons,  halberdier^ 
clad  in  a  party-coloured  liYeiy  of  marrey  and  blue, 
to  attend  h»  person.  Her  conrt  likewise,  and  gene- 
rally the  Dutch  and  strangers,  in  their  usage  to- 
wards him,  expressed  no  less  respect. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing  and  thundering 
over  into  England,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  sure 
alive.    As  for  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  it  was 
not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  but  all  the  news 
ran  upon  the  duke  of  York  ;  that  he  had  been  en- 
tertained in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in  France,  and 
was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great  honour  in 
Flanders,    These  fames  took  hold  of  divers;  in 
some  upon  discontent ;  in  some  upon  ambition ;  in 
some  upon  levity  and  desire  of  change;  in  some 
few  upon  conscience  and  belief ;  but  in  most  upon 
nmplicity ;  and  in  divers  out  of  dependence  upon 
some  of  the  better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  favour 
and  nourish  these  bruits.    And  it  was  not  long  ere 
these  rumours  of  novelty  had  begotten  others  of 
scandal  and  murmur  against  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment, taxing  htm  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  disconntcnancer  of  his  notnlity.    The  loss 
of  Britain,  and  the  peace  with  France,  were  not  for- 
gotten.   But  chiefly  they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that 
he  did  his  queen,  in  that  he  did  not  reign  in  her 
right  Wherefore  they  said  that  God  hadnowbrought 
to  light  a  masculine  branch  of  the  house  of  York, 
that  would  not  be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he  did 
depress  his  poor  lady.    And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  the 
things  which  are  current  with  the  multitude,  and 
which  they  affect,  these  fames  grew  so  general,  as 
the  authors  were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers. 
They  being  like  running  weeds  that  have  no  cer- 
tain root ;  or  like  footings  up  and  down,  impossible 
to  be  traced  i  bnt  after  a  while  these  ill  humours 
drew  to  a  head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some  emi- 
nent persons;  which  were.  Sir  William  Stanley,  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  househcdd,  the  lord  Fits- 
widter.  Sir  Simon  Monntfort,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites.    These  entered  into  a  secret  conspiracy 
to  favour  duke  Richard's  title.    Nevertheless  none 
engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  business  openly,  but 
two,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  master  WiUiam  Bar- 
ley; who  sailed  over  into  Flanders,  sent  indeed  from 
the  party  of  the  conspirators  here,  to  understand  the 
truth  of  those  things  that  passed  there,  and  not  with- 
out some  help  of  moneys  &om  hence ;  provisionally 
to  be  delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  satisfied, 
that  there  was  truth  in  these  pretences.    The  per- 
son of  Sir  Robert  Clifiwd,  being  a  gentleman  of 
fome  and  &mily,  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  lady 
Margaret.  Who  after  she  had  conference  with  him, 
brought  him  to  the  sight  of  Perkin,  with  whom  he 
had  often  speech  and  diseoarse.  So  that  in  the  end* 
won  either  by  the  duchess  to  affect,  or  by  Perkin  to 
believe,  he  wrote  back  into  England,  that  he  knew 
*  the  person  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he 
knew  his  own,  and  that  this  young  man  was  un- 
doubtedly he.   By  this  means  all  things  grew  pre- 


pared to  revolt  and  sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy 
came  to  have  a  correspondence  between  Flanders 
and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleep ;  but  to  arm 
or  levy  forces  yet.  he  thought  would  but  show  fear, 
and  do  this  idol  too  much  worship.  Neverthelna 
the  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least  kept  a  watch 
on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to  or  firo  that  was 
suspected :  but  for  the  rest,  he  chose  to  work  by 
countermine.  His  purposes  were  two;  the  one,  to  lay 
open  the  abuse ;  the  other,  to  break  the  knot  of  the 
conspirators.  To  detect  the  abuse,  there  were  but 
two  ways;  the  first,  to  make  it  manifest  to  the 
world  that  the  duke  of  York  was  indeed  murdered  t 
the  other,  to  prove  that  were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet 
Perkin  was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  first,  thus  it 
stood.  There  were  but  four  persons  that  could 
speak  upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
York ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man  from 
king  Richard,  John  Bighton  and  Miles  Forrest  his 
servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and  the 
priest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of  which 
four  Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were  dead,  and 
there  remained  alive  mly  Sir  James  Tirrel  and  John 
Dighton.  These  two  the  king  caused  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  exanined  tonehing  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  the  two  innocent  princes. 
They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as  the  king  gave  out, 
to  this  effect:  That  king  Richard  having  directed 
his  warrant  for  the  putting  of  them  to  death  to 
Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  by 
him  refused.  Whereupon  the  king  directed  his 
warrant  to  Sir  James  Tirrel,  to  receive  the  keys  of 
the  Tower  from  the  lieutenan't,  for  the  space  of  a 
night,  for  the  king's  special  service.  That  Sir 
James  Tirrel  accor^ngly  repaired  to  the  Tower  by 
night,  attended  by  his  two  servants  aforenamed, 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  that  purpose.  That  him- 
self stood  at  the  stair-foot,  and  sent  these  two  vil- 
lains to  execute  the  murder.  That  they  smothered 
them  in  their  bed ;  and,  that  done,  caHed  up  their 
master  to  see  their  naked  dead  bodies,  which  they 
had  laid  forth.  That  they  were  buried  under  the 
stairs,  and  some  stones  cast  upon  them.  That  when 
the  report  was  made  to  king  Richard,  that  his  will 
was  done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks, 
but  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  be- 
ing too  base  for  them  that  were  king's  children. 
Whereupon,  another  night,  by  the  king's  warrant 
renewed,  their  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priest 
of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by  him  in  some  place, 
which,  by  means  of  the  priesfs  death  soon  after, 
could  not  be  known.  Thus  much  was  then  de- 
livered abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examin- 
ations ;  but  the  king,  nevertheless,  made  no  use  of 
them  in  any  of  his  declarations;  whereby,  as  it 
seems^  those  examinations  left  the  business  somewhat 
perplexed.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he  was 
soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard  for  other 
matters  of  treaatm.  But  John  Dighton,  who^  it 
seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthwith  set 
at  hberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  divolgtng 
this  tradition.  Therefore  this  kind  of  proof  being 
left  so  naked,  the  king  nsed  the  more  diligence  in 
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the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of  Perkin.  To  this  pur- 
poK  be  seat  abroad  ioto  several  parts,  and  especially 
into  Flanders,  divers  secret  and  nimble  scouts  and 
spies,  some  feigning  themselves  to  fly  over  onto 
Perkin,  and  to  adhere  unto  him ;  and  some  under 
other  pretences,  to  learn,  search,  and  discover  all 
the  circamstntieei  and  particulars  of  Perkin's  parents, 
birth,  persfHi,  travels  up  and  down  (  and  in  brief,  to 
have  a  journal,  as  it  were,  of  hia  life  and  doings. 
He  furnished  tliese  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
mmiey  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giving 
them  also  in  charge,  to  advertise  continually  what 
they  fonnd,  and  nevt-rthelesa  still  to  go  on.  And 
ever  as  one  advertisement  and  discovery  called  up 
another,  he  employed  other  new  men,  where  the 
business  did  require  it.  Others  he  employed  in  a 
more  special  nature  and  trust,  to  be  his  pioneers 
in  the  main  countermine.  These  were  directed  to 
insinuate  Ihemaelves  into  the  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence of  the  principal  persons  of  the  party  in  Flan- 
ders,  and  ao  to  learn  what  associates  they  had,  and 
coirespondents,  either  here  in  England,  or  abroad ; 
and  how  far  every  one  engaged,  and  what  new 
ones  ihey  meant  afterwards  to  tty  or  board.  And 
88  this  for  the  perstnis,  so  tar  the  acHons  themselves, 
to  discover  to  the  bottmn,  as  they  could,  the  utmost 
of  Perkin's  and  the  conspirators,  their  intentions, 
hopes,  and  practices.  These  latter  best-be-trust 
spies  had  some  of  them  farther  instructions,  to  prac- 
tise and  draw  off  the  best  frieVids  and  servants  of 
Perkin,  by  making  remonstrance  to  them,  how 
wealily  his  enterprise  and  hopes  were  built,  and 
with  how  prudent  and  potent  a  king  they  had  to 
deal  i  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  king,  with 
promise  of  pardon  and  good  conditions  of  reward. 
And,  above  the  rest,  to  a»sail,  sap,  and  work  into  the 
constancy  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford ;  and  to  win  him, 
if  they  could,  being  the  man  that  knew  most  of  their 
secrets,  and  whc^  being  won  away,  would  most  ap- 
pal and  discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  bre^ 
the  knot. 

There  is  a  strange  traditim,  that  the  king,  being 
lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing  whom 
to  Imst,  had  both  intelligence  with  the  confessors 
and  chaplains  of  divers  great  men ;  and  for  the  bet- 
ter credit  of  his  espials  abroad  with  the  contrary 
side,  did  use  to  have  them  cursed  at  Paul's,  by 
name,  amongst  the  bead-roll  of  the  king's  enemies, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  These 
espials  plied  their  charge  so  roundly,  as  the  king 
had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive ;  and  was  likewise 
well  informed  of  the  particular  correspondent  con- 
spirators in  England,  and  many  other  mysteries  were 
revealed ;  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  in  especial  won  to 
be  assured  to  the  king,  and  industrious  and  officious 
for  his  service.  The  king  therefore  receiving  a 
rich  return  of  his  diligence,  and  great  satisfaction 
touching  a  number  of  particulars,  first  divulged  and 
spread  abroad  the  imposture  and  juggling  of  Per- 
kin's person  and  travels,  with  the  circumstances 
thereof,  throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamation, 
because  things  were  yet  in  examination,  and  so 
might  receive  the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  court- 
bmstt  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 


proclamations.  Then  thought  heitalso  timetoam] 
an  ambassage  unto  arch-duke  Philip  into  Flanden, 
for  the  abandoning  and  dismissing  of  Perkin.  Herein 
he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  and  Sir  'WilltiB 
Warham  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  The  archduke 
was  then  young,  and  governed  by  his  council ;  Ik- 
fore  whom  the  ambassadors  had  audience :  and  Di. 
Warham  spake  in  this  manner : 

"  My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  sonj, 
that  England  and  your  country  here  of  Flanden, 
having  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  long 
time  i  now  this  country  of  all  others  should  be  d» 
stage,  where  a  bnse  counterfeit  should  play  the  pait 
of  a  king  of  England  ;  not  only  to  his  Grace**  dis- 
quiet and  dishonour,  but  to  the  scorn  and  reproach 
of  all  sovereign  princes.  To  counterfeit  the  dead 
image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  a  high  offence 
all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a 
king  in  his  person,  ezceedeth  all  falsifications  except 
it  should  be  that  of  a  Mahomet,  or  an  anticliriit, 
that  counterfeit  divine  honour.  The  king  hath  too 
great  an  opinion  of  this  sage  council,  to  think  that 
any  of  yon  is  caught  with  this  fable,  though  way 
may  be  given  hy  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  Ike 
thing  in  itself  is  so  improbable.  To  set  testinHmin 
aside  of  the  death  of  duke  Richard,  which  the  king 
hath  upon  record,  plain  and  infallible,  because  Aey 
may  be  thought  to  be  in  the  king's  own  power,  let 
the  thing  testify  for  itself.  Sense  and  reason  no 
power  can  command.  Ts  it  possible,  trow  you,  thai 
king  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  foul  his 
name  with  so  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet  not 
mend  his  case  f  Or  do  you  think,  that  men  of  blood, 
that  were  his  instruments,  did  turn  to  pity  in  the 
midst  of  their  execution?  Whereas  in  cruel  and 
savage  beasts,  and  men  also,  the  first  draught  of 
blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce  and  enraged. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  the  bloody  execntioners  or 
tyrants  do  go  to  snch  errands  with  a  halter  aboat 
their  neck ;  so  that  if  they  perform  not,  they  m 
sure  to  die  for  it  t  And  do  you  think  that  these  men 
would  hazard  their  own  lives,  for  sparing  another'i.* 
Admit  they  should  have  saved  him ;  what  shonld 
they  have  done  with  him  f  Turn  him  into  Londos 
streets,  that  the  watchmen,  or  any  passenger  that 
should  light  upon  him,  might  carry  him  before  a 
justice,  and  so  all  come  to  light?  Or  should  they 
have  kept  him  by  them  secretly  P  That  snrtlv 
would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  care,  chaife, 
and  continual  fears.  But,  my  lords,  I  labour  loo 
much  in  a  clear  business.  The  king  is  so  wise,  and 
hath  so  good  friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  doke 
Perkin  from  his  cradle.  And  because  he  is  a  great 
prince,  if  you  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  can  help 
him  with  notes  to  write  his  life ;  and  to  parallel 
him  with  Lambert  Simnel,  now  the  king's  falconer. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  ^inly  to  your  lordships,  it 
is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  lady 
Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name  her,  whose  maliee 
to  the  king  is  both  eaoseless  and  endless;  shonld 
now  when  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when  other  vonien 
give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth  two  such  mon- 
sters ;  being  not  the  births  of  nine  or  ten  months 
but  of  many  years.    And  whereas  other  nalnrsl 
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mothers  brin^  forth  children  weak,  and  not  able  to 
help  themaeWeB;  she  briogeth  forth  tall  striphngs, 
able  aooD  after  their  coming  into  the  world  to  bid 
battle  to  might;  kings.  My  lords,  we  stay  anwill. 
ingly  upon  this  part  We  would  to  God,  that  lady 
would  once  taste  the  joys  which  God  Almighty  doth 
serve  up  onto  her  jn  beht^ng  her  niece  to  reign 
in  such  honoar,  and  with  so  moch  royal  June, 
which  she  might  be  pleased  to  accoont  as  her  own. 
The  king's  request  wito  the  archduke,  and  your 
Imdshipa,  might  bej  that  according  to  the  example 
of  king'  Charles,  who  hath  already  discarded  him, 
you  would  banish  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of  your 
dominions.  But  because  the  king  nuy  justly  expect 
more  from  an  ancient  confederate,  than  from  a  new 
reconciled  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request  unto  you 
to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands:  pirates,  and  im- 
postors of  this  sort,  being  fit  to  be  accounted  the 
common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  no  ways  to  be 
protected  by  the  law  of  nations." 

After  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassadors 
received  this  short  answer : 

*•  That  the  archduke,  for  the  lore  of  king  Henry, 
wonld  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pretended  duke, 
but  in  sll  things  conserve  the  amity  he  had  with 
the  king:  bat  for  the  doehess  dowager,  she  was 
absolute  in  die  lands  of  faer  dowry,  and  that  be  could 
not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her  own." 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  nothing  satisfied  with  this  answer.    For  well 
he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried  no  part 
of  sovereignty  or  command  of  forces.    Besides,  the 
ambassadors  told  him  plainly,  that  tliey  saw  the 
duchess  bad  a  great  party  in  the  archduke's  coun- 
cil; and  that  howsoever  it  was  carried  in  a  course 
of  connivance,  yet  the  archduke  underhand  gave  aid 
and  fartherance  to  Perkin.    Wherefwe,  partly  out 
of  courage,  and  partly  out  of  policy,  the  king  forth- 
with banished  all  Flemings,  as  well  their  persons 
as  their  wares,  out  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding 
his  Bubjects  likewise,  and      name  his  merchants 
adventurers,  which  had  a  reliance  at  Antwerp,  to 
return  t  translating  the  mart,  which  oommonly  fol- 
lowed the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais ;  and  embarred 
also  all  farther  trade  for  the  future.    This  the  king 
did,  being  sensible  in  point      honour,  not  to  mffer 
a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  to  affront  hira 
so  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms  of  friendship 
vith  the  country  where  he  did  set  up.   But  he  had 
also  a  farther  reach  ;  for  that  be  knew  well,  that  the 
Subjects  of  Flanders  drew  so  great  commodity  from 
the  trade  of  England,  as  by  this  embargo  they 
would  soon  wax  weary  of  Perkin ;  and  that  the  tn- 
muU  of  Flandere  had  been  so  late  and  fresh,  as  it 
was  no  time  for  the  prince  to  displease  the  people. 
Nevertheless  for  form's  sake,  by  way  of  requital,  the 
archdttke  did  likewise  banish  the  English  out  of 
Flanders  t  vhich  in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  well  advertised,  that  Perkin  did 
more  trust  upon  friends  and  partakers  within  the 
nalm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  behoved 
him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  dtoeaae  lay  : 
and  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some  of  the 
princip^  conspinton  here  within  the  realm  j  there* 
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by  to  purge  the  ill  humonra  in  England,  and  to  cool 
the  hopes  in  Flanders.  Wherefore  he  caused  to  be 
apprehended,  almost  at  an  instant,  John  Ratcliffe 
lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaites,  William  D'Aubigney,  Robert  RatcIiSe, 
Thomas  Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood.  All  these 
were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned  for  high 
treason,  in  adhering  and  jnromising  aid  to  Peikin. 
Of  these  the  lord  Fitzwalter  waa  conveyed  to  Calais, 
and  there  kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until 
soon  after,  either  impatient  or  betrayed,  he  dealt 
with  his  keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  waa 
beheaded.  But  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe, and  William  D'Aubigney,  were  beheaded  im- 
mediately after  their  condemnation.  The  rest  were 
pardoned,  together  with  many  others,  clerks  and 
laics,  amongst  which  were  two  Dominican  friers,  and 
William  Worseley  dean  of  Paul's;  which  latter  sort 
passed  examination,  but  came  not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not  touch- 
ed ;  whether  it  were  that  the  king  wonld  not  sHr 
too  many  hamonrs  at  once,  but,  after  the  manner  of 
good  physicians,  purge  the  head  last ;  or  that  Clif' 
ford,  from  whom  most  of  these  discoveries  came,  re- 
served that  piece  for  his  own  coming  over ;  signify- 
ing only  to  the  king  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
doubted  there  were  some  greater  ones  in  the  businefl^ 
whereof  he  wonld  give  the  king  fiurther  account 
when  he  came  to  his  presence. 

Upon  Alhallows-day  even,  being  now  the  tenth 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  the  king's  second  son  Henry 
was  created  duke  of  York ;  and  as  well  the  duke,  as 
divers  others,  noblemen,  knights- bachelors,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  quality,  were  made  knights  of  the  Bath, 
according  to  the  ceremony.  Upon  the  morrow 
after  twelfth-day,  the  king  removed  from  West* 
minster,  where  he  had  kept  his  Christmas,  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  he  did  as  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vertisement that  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom 
or  budget  most  of  Ferkin's  secrets  were  laid  up,  was 
come  into  England.  And  the  place  of  the  Tower 
was  chosen  to  that  end,  that  If  Clifford  should  accnse 
any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspicion, 
or  noise,  or  sending  ahrosd  of  warranti^  be  presently 
attached;  the  court  and  prison  being  within  the 
cincture  of  one  wall.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  king 
drew  unto  him  a  selected  council,  and  admitted 
Clifford  to  his  presence ;  who  first  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner  craved  the  king's 
pardon;  which  the  king  then  granted,  though  he 
were  indeed  secretly  assured  of  his  life  before. 
Then  commanded  to  tell  his  knowledge,  he  did 
amongst  many  others,  of  himself,  not  interrogated, 
impeach  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  king's  household. 

The  king  seemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the  nam- 
ing of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of 
some  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To  hear  a  man 
that  had  done  him  service  of  so  high  a  nature,  as  to 
save  his  life,  and  set  the  crown  upon  his  head;  a 
man  that  enjoyed,  by  hia  fsvour  and  advancement, 
so  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour  and  riches  i  a 
man,  that  waa  tied  unto  him  in  so  near  a  band  of 
alliance,  his  brother  having  married  the  king's 
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mother ;  and  lastly,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  trust  of  his  person,  in  making  him  his  chamber- 
lain :  that  this  man,  no  ways  disgraced,  no  ways 
discontent,  no  ways  pat  in  fenr,  should  be  false  unto 
him.  Clifford  was  required  to  say  over  again  and 
again,  the  particulars  of  his  accusation;  being 
warned,  that  in  a  matter  so  unlikely,  and  that  con- 
cerned BO  great  a  servant  of  the  king's,  he  should 
not  in  any  wise  go  too  -far.  But  the  king  finding 
that  he  did  sadly  and  constantly,  without  hesitation 
or  TMiying^  and  with  those  civil  protestations  that 
were  fit,  stand  to  that  that  he  had  said,  offering  to 
jastify  it  upon  his  seal  and  life,  he  caused  him  lo 
be  removed.  And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned 
himself  unto  his  council  there  present,  gave  order 
that  Sir  William  Stanley  should  be  restrained  in  his 
own  chamber  where  he  Iny  before,  in  the  square 
tower  :  and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the 
lords.  Upon  his  examination  he  denied  litde  of 
that  wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavoured 
much  to  excuse  or  extenuate  his  fault :  so  that,  not 
very  wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  by 
confession,  he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation. 
It  was  conceived,  that  he  trusted  much  to  his  former 
merits,  and  the  interest  that  his  lirother  had  in  the 
king.  But  those  helps  were  overweighed  by  divers 
things  that  made  against  him,  and  were  predominant 
in  the  king's  nature  and  min^  First,  an  over-ment; 
for  convenient  merit,  onto  which  reward  may  easily 
reach,  doth  best  with  kings.  Next,  the  sense  of  his 
power ;  for  the  king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set 
him  up,  was  the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down. 
Thirdly,  the  glimmering  of  a  confiscation;  for  he 
was  the  richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom : 
there  being  found  in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  money  and  plate,  besides  jewels, 
honsehold-stuf^  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and  other 
personal  estate,  exceeding  great  And  for  his  revenue 
in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those  times.  Lastly, 
the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the  king  had  been 
out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was  not  unlike  he 
would  have  spared  his  life.  But  the  cloud  of  so 
great  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his  head,  made  him 
work  sure.  Wherefwe  after  some  six  weeks'  dis- 
tance of  time,  which  the  king  did  honoataUy  inter- 
pose, both  to  give  space  to  hii  brother's  intercession, 
and  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  a  emflict  with 
himself  what  he  should  do ;  he  was  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memory,  both 
what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  for  which 
he  suffered ;  and  what  likewise  was  the  ground  and 
cause  of  his  defection,  and  the  alienation  of  his 
heart  from  the  king.  His  case  was  said  to  be  this  ; 
That  in  discourse  between  Sir  Robert  Clifford  and 
him  he  had  said,  "  That  if  he  were  sure  that  that 
young  man  were  king  Edward's  son,  he  would  never 
bear  arms  against  him."  This  case  seems  some- 
what a  hard  case,  both  in  respect  of  the  conditional, 
and  in  respect  of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  con- 
ditional, it  seemeth  the  judges  of  that  time,  who  were 
learned  men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy, 
council,  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit 


ifs  and  ands,  to  qualify  words  of  treason  ;  whereby 
every  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blanch 
his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  case,  in  the 
following  times,  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  the  holy  maid 
of  Kent;  who  had  said,  "  That  if  king  Henry  die 
eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  his  wife  again,  be 
should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and  die  the  death 
of  a  dog,"  And  infinite  cases  may  be  put  of  like 
nature  ;  which,  it  seemeth,  the  grave  jodgea  taking 
into  consideration,  would  not  admit  of  treaMoa  on 
condition.  And  as  for  the  positive  w«da;  **  That 
he  would  not  bear  arms  against  king  Edward'a  •011;'' 
though  the  words  seem  ealm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and 
direct  overruling  of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the 
hne  of  Lancaster,  or  by  act  of  parliament  t  which, 
no  doubt,  pierced  the  king  more,  than  if  Stanley  had 
charged  his  lance  upon  him  in  the  field.  For  if  Stan- 
ley would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward 
had  still  the  belter  right,  he  being  so  priacipol  a 
person  of  authority  and  favour  about  the  king,  it 
was  to  teach  oil  England  to  say  as  mnch.  And 
therefore,  as  those  limes  were,  that  speech  toocbed 
the  quick.  But  some  writers  do  put  this  out  of  doobt ; 
for  they  say,  that  Stanley  did  expressly  pnMuise  to 
aid  Perktn,  and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 

Now  for  the  motive  of  his  falling  off  fnun  the  king : 
it  is  true,  that  at  Boswortfa-field  the  kingwaa  beaet, 
and  in  a  manner  encloaed  roond  about  by  the  troofM 
of  king  Richard,  and  in  manifest  dangerof  his  file; 
when  this  Stanley  was  tent  by  hi*  brother,  with  three 
thoosand  men  to  his  rescue,  which  he  pnfonned  ao, 
that  king  Richard  was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  as 
the  condition  of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater 
benefit,  than  the  king  received  by  the  hands  of  Stan- 
ley ;  being  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  save 
and  crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave  him 
great  gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and  chamber- 
lain :  and,  somewhat  contrary  lo  his  nature,  had 
winked  at  the  great  spoils  of  Bosworth-field,  which 
came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's  hands,  to  his  in- 
finite enriching.  Yet  nevertheless,  blown  up  with 
the  conceit  of  his  merit,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
received  good  measure  from  the  king,  at  leaat  not 
pressing  down  and  running  over,  as  he  expected. 
And  his  ambition  was  so  exorbitant  and  uoboonded, 
as  he  became  snitor  to  the  king  for  the  earldom 
of  Chester:  which  ever  being  a  kind  of  appendage 
to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the 
king's  son,  his  suit  did  not  <mly  end  in  a  denial  bat 
in  a  distaste :  the  king  perceiving  thereby,  that  his 
desires  were  intemperate,  and  his  cogitations  vast  and 
irregular,  and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cheap, 
and  lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  king 
began  not  to  brook  him  welL  And  as  a  little  leaven 
of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the  whole  lump 
of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit  began  now  to  sug- 
gest unto  his  passion,  that  Stanley  at  Boaw<»th-fie)d, 
though  he  came  time  enongh  to  save  his  life,  yet 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  endanger  it.  But  yet  hav^ 
ing  no  matter  against  him,  he  continued  him  in  bis 
places  until  this  his  falL 

After  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain  Gilea  lord 
D'Auhigney,  a  man  of  great  suffinency  and  valoor : 
the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and  moderate. 
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There  was  a  eommoii  opinion,  that  Sir  Rohert 
Clifford,  who  now  was  become  the  state  informer, 
was  from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of  the 
king's ;  and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders  with 
his  consent  and  privi^.  But  this  is  not  probable ; 
both  because  he  never  recorered  that  degree  of  grace 
which  he  had  with  the  king  before  his  going  over ; 
and  chiefly,  for  that  the  discovery  which  he  had 
made  touching  the  lord  chamberlain,  which  was  his 
great  aervicc,  grew  not  from  any  thing  he  learned 
abroad,  for  that  he  knew  it  well  before  he  went. 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of  the 
party,  and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who 
was  the  most  inward  man  of  trust  amongst  them, 
did  extremely  quail  the  design  of  Perkin  and  his 
complices,  as  well  through  discouragement  as  distmst 
So  that  they  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill 
bound  together ;  especially  as  many  as  were  English, 
who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  an- 
other, not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side; 
but  thinking,  that  the  king,  what  with  his  baits,  and 
what  with  his  nets,  would  draw  them  all  imto  him  that 
were  any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  It  came  to  pan, 
that  divers  came  away  bf  the  thread,  someliraes  one, 
and  sometimea  another.  Barley*  that  was  joint  eom- 
missionerwith  Clifibrd,did  hold  out  one  of  the  longest, 
till  Perkin  was  for  worn  t  yet  made  his  peace  at  the 
length.  But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  being  in  so 
high  authority  and  favour,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
king ;  and  the  manner  of  carriage  of  the  bnsiness,  as 
if  there  had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him  for  a 
great  time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fered, which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  the  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of 
Lancaster ;  which  was  the  case  of  almost  every  man, 
at  the  least  in  opinion;  was  matter  of  great  terror 
amongst  all  the  king's  servants  and  subjects ;  inso- 
much as  no  man  almost  thought  himself  secure, 
and  men  durst  scarce  eommone  w  talk  one  with 
another,  bat  there  was  a  general  diffidence  every 
where :  which  neverthdess  made  the  king  rather 
more  absdote  than  more  safe.  For  **  bleeding 
inwards,  and  shot  vapours,  strangle  soonest,  and 
oppress  most" 

Hereupon  presently  eame  forth  swarms  and  volleys 
of  libels,  which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty  of  speech 
restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedition,  containing 
bitter  invectives  and  slanders  against  the  king  and 
some  of  the  council :  for  the  contriving  and  dispers- 
ing whereof,  after  great  diligence  of  inquiry,  five 
mean  persons  were  caught  up  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  being 
the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds, 
that  spring  ap  in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  He 
sent  therefore  from  hence,  for  the  better  settling  of 
his  affairs  there,  commissioners  of  both  robes,  the 
priw  of  Lanthony,  to  be  his  chancellor  in  that  king- 
dom I  and  Sir  Edward  P<7nings»  with  a  power  ot 
men,  and  a  marshal  commission,  together  with  a 
civil  power  of  his  lieutenant,  with  a  clause,  that  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  then  deputy,  should  obey  him.  But 
the  wild  Irish,  who.  were  the  principal  oflfenders, 
fled  into  the  woods  and  bogs,  after  their  manner} 


and  those  that  knew  themselves  guilty  in  the  pale 
fled  to  them.  So  that  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was 
enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon  the  wild  Irish  t 
where,  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and  fHstuesses, 
he  did  little  good.  Which,  either  out  of  a  suspi- 
cions melancholy  upon  his  bad  success,  or  the  better 
to  save  his  service  from  disgrace,  he  would  needs 
impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the  rebels  should  re- 
ceive underhand  from  the  earl  of  Kildare ;  every 
light  suspicion  growing  upon  the  earl,  in  respect  of 
the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  actiim  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  and  slain  at  Stokefield.  Wherefore  he  caused 
the  earl  to  be  apprehended,  and  sent  into  England ; 
where,  upon  examination,  he  cleared  himself  so  well, 
as  he  was  replaced  in  his  government.  But  Poyn- 
ings, the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace, 
called  a  parliament;  where  was  made  that  memor- 
able act,  which  at  this  day  is  called  Poynings'  law, 
whereby  all  the  statutes  of  England  were  made  to 
be  of  force  in  Ireland :  for  before  they  were  not, 
neither  are  any  now  in  force  in  Ireland,  which  were 
made  in  England  since  that  time  {  which  was  the 
tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  discovered  in  tbo 
king  that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  noarished 
and  whet  on  by  bad  counsellors  and  ministers, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times :  which  was  the  coarse 
he  took  to  crush  treasure  out  of  his  subjects*  purses, 
by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws.  At  this  men  did 
startle  the  more  at  this  time,  because  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  in  the  king's  nature,  and  not  out  of  his 
necessity,  he  being  now  in  float  for  treasure :  for 
that  he  had  newly  received  the  peace-money  from 
France,  the  lienevolence-money  from  his  subjects,  and 
great  casualties  upon  the  confiscations  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  divers  others.  The  flrst  noted  ease 
of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 
of  London ;  who,  uptm  sundry  penal  laws,  was  con- 
demned in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hundred 
pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for  uxteen 
hundred:  and  yet  after,  Empson  woidd  have  cut 
another  chop  out  <^  him,  if  the  king  had  not  (tied  in 
the  instant. 

The  summer  ftAowing,  the  king,  to  comfort  his 
mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love  and 
revere,  and  to  make  open  demonstration  to  the 
world,  that  the  proceedings  against  Sir  William 
Stanley,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  necessity 
of  state,  had  not  in  any  degree  diminished  the  affec- 
tion he  bare  to  Thomas  his  brother,  went  in  progress 
to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with  his  mother  and  the 
earl,  and  lay  there  divers  days. 

During  this  progress,  Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that 
time  and  temporizing,  which,  whilst  his  practices 
were  covert  and  wrought  well  in  England,  made  for 
him ;  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered  and  de- 
feated, raUier  make  against  him,  for .  that  when 
matters  once  go  ^own  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without 
a  new  force ;  resolved  to  tiy  hia  adventure  in  some 
explmt  upon  England ;  hoping  still  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  common  people  towards  the  house  of 
York.  Whieh  body  of  common  people  he  thought 
was  not  to  be  practised  npon,  as  persons  of  quati^ 
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are  ;  but  that  the  only  practice  upon  their  affections 
was  to  set  up  a  standard  in  the  field.  The  place 
where  he  should  make  his  attempt,  he  chose  to  be 
the  coast  of  Kent, 

The  kin^  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  a  height 
of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that  every  acci- 
dent and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid  and  imputed 
to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it  before  :  as  in  this 
particular  of  Perkin's  design  upon  KenL  For  the 
world  would  not  believe  afterwardi,  but  the  king, 
having  secret  intelligence  of  Perkin's  intention  for 
Kent,  the  better  to  draw  it  ob,  went  of  purpose  into 
the  north  afar  off,  laying  an  open  tide  unto  Ferkin, 
to  make  him  come  to  the  close,  and  so  to  trip  ap  his 
heels,  having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 

But  so  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  together 
a  power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  number,  nor  in  the 
hardiness  and  courage  of  the  perstms,  contemptible, 
but  in  their  nature  and  fortunes  to  be  feared,  as  well 
of  fnends  as  enemies;  being  bankrupts,  and  many 
of  them  felons,  and  such  as  lived  by  rapine.  These 
he  put  to  sea,  and  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sand- 
wich and  Deal  in  Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affections 
of  the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land,  making 
great  boasta  of  the  power  that  was  to  follow.  The 
Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Ferkin  was  not  followed 
by  any  English  of  name  or  account,  and  that  his 
forces  consisted  but  of  strangers  bom,  and  moat  of 
them  base  people  and  freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a 
coast  than  to  recover  a  kingdom ;  resorting  unto  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  country,  professed  their 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and 
commanded  for  the  best  of  the  king's  service.  The 
gentlemen  entering  into  consultation,  directed  some 
forces  in  good  number  to  show  tliemselves  upon  the 
coast;  and  some  of  them  to  make  signs  to  entice 
Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  join  with 
them ;  and  some  others  to  appear  from  some  other 
places,  and  to  make  semblance  as  if  they  fled  from 
thero,  the  better  to  encourage  them  to  land.  But 
Ferkin,  who  by  playing  the  prince,  or  else  taught 
by  secretary  Friout  had  learned  thus  much,  that 
people  under  command  do  use  to  consult,  and  after 
to  march  in  order,  and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon 
a  head  tf>gether'in  eonfunon,  considering  the  delay 
of  time,  and  observing  their  orderly  and  not  tumul- 
tuary arming,  doubted  the  worst.  And  therefore 
the  wily  youth  would  not  set  one  foot  out  of  his 
ship,  till  he  might  see  things  were  sure.  Wherefore 
the  king's  forces,  perceiving  that  they  could  draw 
on  no  more  than  those  that  were  formerly  landed, 
set  upon  ihem  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  ere  they  could 
fly  back  to  their  ships.  In  which  skirmish,  besides 
those  that  fled  and  were  slain,  there  were  taken 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Which,  for  that 
the  king  thought,  that  to  punish  a  few  for  example 
was  gentleman's  pay ;  but  for  rascal  people,  they 
were  to  be  cut  off  every  man,  especially  in  the  be- 
ginning of  an  enterprise :  and  likewise  for  that  he 
saw,  that  Perkin's  forces  would  now  consist  chiefly 
of  such  rablde  and  scum  of  desperate  people,  he 
therefore  hanged  them  all  for  the  greater  terror. 
They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropea, 


like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  car^  and  were  executed 
some  of  them  at  London  and  Wapping,  and  the  rest 
at  divers  places  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to  teach 
Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  The  king  being 
advertized  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels,  thought  to 
leave  his  progress  :  but  being  certified  the  next  dsy, 
that  they  were  partly  defeated,  and  partly  fied,  he 
continued  his  progress,  and  sent  Sir  Richard  Goild> 
ford  into  Kent  in  message ;  who  calling  the  comtiy 
together*  did  much  commend  from  the  king  their 
fidelity,  manhood,  and  well  handling  of  that  aerviee; 
and  gave  them  all  thanks,  and,  in  private,  promised 
reward  to  aome  particuUra. 

Upon  the  dxteenth  of  November,  this  being  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the  serjeanta* 
fesst  at  Ely-place,  there  being  nine  Serjeants  of  that 
call.  The  king,  to  honour  the  feast,  was  present 
with  his  queen  at  the  dinner;  being  a  prince  that 
was  ever  ready  to  grace  and  countenance  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  law;  having  a  little  of  that,  that  as 
he  goTemed  his  subjects  by  his  laws,  so  he  governed 
his  laws  hy  his  lawyers. 

This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league  with 
the  Italian  potentates  for  the  defence  of  Italy  against 
France.  For  king  Charles  had  conquered  the 
realm  of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again,  in  a  kind  of  feli- 
city of  a  dream.  He  passed  the  whole  length  of 
IttJy  without  resistance  I  ao  that  it  waa  true  which 
pope  Alexander  was  wont  to  say.  That  the  French- 
men came  into  Italy  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to 
mark  up  their  lodgings,  rather  than  with  swords  to 
fight  He  likewise  entered  and  w<m,  in  effect,  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  itself,  without  striking 
stroke.  But  presently  thereupon  he  did  commit  and 
multiply  so  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  task  for 
the  best  fortune  to  overcome.  He  gave  no  content- 
ment to  the  barons  of  Naples,  of  the  &ction  of  the 
Angeovines }  but  scattered  his  rewards  according  to 
the  mercenary  appetites  of  some  about  him.  He 
put  all  Italy  upon  their  guard,  by  the  seising  and 
holding  of  Ostia,  and  the  protecting  of  the  liberty  of 
Pisa :  which  made  all  men  suspect,  that  his  parposes 
looked  ferther  than  his  title  of  Naples.  He  fell  too 
soon  at  differences  with  Lodovico  Sftntia,  who  was 
the  man  that  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him 
in,  and  shut  him  oat  He  neglected  to  extingntsh 
some  relics  of  the  war.  And  lasUy,  in  r^aid  of 
his  easy  passage  through  Italy  without  resistance, 
he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising  of  the  arms 
of  the  Italians;  whereby  he  left  the  realm  of  Na- 
ples at  his  departure  so  much  the  less  provided.  So 
that  not  long  after  his  return,  the  whole  kingdmn 
revolted  to  Ferdinando  the  younger,  and  the  French 
were  quite  driven  ont.  Nevertheless  Charles  did 
make  both  great  threats  and  great  preparations  to 
re-enter  Italy  once  again.  Wherefore  at  the  instance 
of  divers  of  the  states  of  Italy,  and  especially  of 
pope  Alexander,  there  was  a  league  concluded  be- 
tween the  said  pope,  Maximilian  king  of  the  Rmnaai; 
Henry  king  of  England,  Ferdinando  and  Isabdh 
king  and  queen  of  Spain,  for  so  they  are  constanfiy 
placed  in  the  original  treaty  throughout,  Angostino 
Barbadico  duke  of  Veniee,  and  Ludovico  Sfottia 
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dake  of  Milnn,  for  the  common  defence  of  their 
estates  ;  wherein  though  Ferdinando  of  NnpIeH  was 
not  named  u  principal,  yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom 
of  Nafdei  waa  tacitly  incltided  ai  a  fee  of  the 
cfaarch. 

There  died  also  this  year  Cecile  duchess  of  York, 
mother  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  at  her  castle  of 
Barkhamstrd,  being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had 
lived  to  see  three  prinee*  of  her  body  crowned,  and 
foar  murdered.  She  was  buried  at  Foderingham  by 
her  hwband. 

This  year  also  the  king  called  hia  parliament, 
where  many  laws  were  made  of  a  more  private  and 
vulgar  natate,  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader  of  a 
history.  And  it  may  be  justly  suspected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings following,  that  as  the  king  did  excel  in 
good  commonwealth  laws,  so  nevertheless  he  had, 
in  secret,  a  design  to  make  use  of  them,  as  well  for 
collecting  of  treasure,  as  for  correcting  of  manners  ; 
and  so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did 
accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parliament, 
was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  just  than 
legal  i  and  more  magnanimous  than  provident  This 
law  did  ordain ;  That  no  person  that  did  assist  in 
arms,  or  otherwise,  the  king  for  the  lime  being, 
should  after  be  impeached  therefore,  or  attainted, 
either  by  the  cooree  of  the  law,  or  act  of  parlin- 
neut.  But  if  any  such  act  of  attainder  did  happen 
to  be  made,  it  ahould  be  void  and  of  none  effect ; 
for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  reason  of  estate,  that  the 
subject  should  not  inquire  of  the  justness  of  the 
king's  tide,  or  quarrel ;  and  it  was  agreeable  to 
good  conscience,  that,  whatsoever  the  fortune  of  the 
war  were,  the  subject  should  not  suffer  for  his  obe- 
dience. The  spirit  of  this  law  was  wonderful  pious 
and  noble,  being  lilte,  in  matter  of  war,  unto  the 
spirit  of  David  in  matter  of  plague;  who  said,  "  If 
I  have  sinned,  strike  me ;  but  what  have  these 
sheep  done  ?"  Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  pru- 
dent and  deep  foresight ;  for  it  did  the  better  take 
away  occasion  for  the  people  to  busy  themselves  to 
pry  into  the  king's  title ;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell, 
their  safety  was  already  provided  for.  Besides,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  lieeauae  he  aeemed  more  careful 
fiir  them  than  for  himself.  But  yet  nevertheless  it 
did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  lie  and  spur 
of  necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out  of  the  field  ; 
considering  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in 
safety  and  protected,  whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran 
away.  But  the  force  and  obligation  of  this  law  was 
in  itself  illusory,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it,  by  a 
precedent  act  of  parliament  to  bind  or  frustrate  a 
future.  For  a  supreme  and  absolute  power  cannot 
conclude  itself^  neither  can  that  which  is  in  nature 
revocable  be  made  fixed,  no  more  than  if  a  man 
should  appoint  or  declare  by  his  will,  that  if  he  made 
any  latter  will  it  should  be  void.  And  for  the  case 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  there  is  a  ntrfable  precedent 
of  it  in  king  Henry  the  eighth's  time ;  who  doubting 
he  might  die  in  the  minority  of  his  son,  proctu^d  an 
act  to  pass,  That  no  statute  made  during  the  minority 
of  a  king,  ahould  bind  him  or  hia  aueees8<nv,  except 
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it  were  confirmed  by  the  king  under  his  great  seal 
at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that  passed  in  king 
Edward  the  sixth's  time,  was  an  act  of  repeal  of  that 
former  act;  at  which  time  nevertheless  the  king 
was  minor.  But  things  that  do  not  bind,  may  satisfy 
for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shearing  or  under>prop- 
ping  act  for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  nevertfae- 
lesa  were  not  brought  in*  to  be  leviable  course  of 
law.  Which  act  did  not  only  bring  in  the  arreara, 
but  did  indeed  countenance  thi  whole  buaineas,  and 
was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the  desire  of  those  that 
had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law, 
which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  false  verdict  between 
party  and  parly,  which  before  was  a  kind  of  evangile, 
and  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  causes  capital, 
as  well  because  they  are  for  the  most  part  at  the 
king's  Suit ;  as  because  in  them,  if  they  be  followed 
in  course  of  indictment,  there  passeth  a  double  jury, 
the  indictors,  and  the  triers ;  and  so  not  twelve  men, 
but  four  and  twenty.  But  it  seemeth  that  waa  not 
the  only  reason  {  for  this  reason  holdeth  not  in  the 
appeal.  But  the  great  reason  was,  lest  it  should  tend 
to  the  discouragement  of  jurors  in  cases  of  life  and 
death  ;  if  they  ahould  be  suliject  to  suit  and  penalty, 
where  the  favour  of  life  maketh  against  them.  It 
extendeth  not  also  to  any  suit,  where  the  demand  ia 
under  the  value  of  forty  pounda ;  for  that  in  such 
cases  of  petty  value  it  would  not  quit  the  charge,  to 
go  about  again. 

There  was  another  law  made  against  a  branch  of 
ingratitude  in  women,  who  having  been  advanced 
by  their  husbands,  or  their  husbands'  ancestors, 
should  alien,  and  thereby  seek  to  defeat  the  heirs, 
or  those  in  remainder,  of  the  lands,  whereunto  they 
had  been  so  advanced.  The  remedy  was,  by  giving 
power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that  charitable  law,  for 
the  admission  of  poor  suitors  ta  forma  pauperit, 
without  fee  to  counsellor,-  attorney,  or  clerk,  whereby 
poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex  than  unable  to 
sue.  There  were  divera  other  good  laws  made  that 
parliament,  as  we  said  before ;  but  we  still  observe 
our  manner,  in  selectiiig  out  thos^  that  are  not  <tf 
a  vulgar  ijature. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  sat  in  parliament, 
as  in  fitll  peace,  and  seemed  to  account  of  the  de- 
signs of  Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into  Flanders, 
but  as  a  may-game  ;  yet  having  the  composition  of 
a  wise  king,  stoat  without,  and  apprehensive  within, 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts,  and  erecting  more  where  they  stood  too 
thin,  and  had  a  careful  eye  where  this  wandering 
cloud  would  break.  But  Perkin,  advised  to  keep  his 
fire,  which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  green 
wood,  alive  with  continual  blowing,  sailed  again 
into  Ireland,  whence  he  had  formerly  departed,  rather 
uptHi  the  hopes  of  Prance,  than  upon  any  unreadiness 
or  discouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in 
the  apace  of  time  between,  the  king's  diligence  and 
Poyninga's  commission  had  so  settled  things  there, 
as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Feiiin,  but  the  bluster^ 
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ing  affection  of  wild  find  naked  people.  Wherefore 
he  was  advised  by  his  council,  to  aeek  aid  of  the 
king-  of  Scotland,  a  prince  j-ouag  and  valorous,  and 
in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and  people,  and  ill 
affected  to  king  Henry.  At  this  time  also  both 
Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France  began  to  bear  no 
goodwill  to  the  king:  the  one  being  displeased  with 
the  king's  prohibition  of  commerce  with  Flandent ; 
the  other  holding  the  king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of 
his  late  entry  into  leagne  with  the  Italians.  Where- 
fore, besides  the  open  aids  of  the  dneheu  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  did  with  Mils  and  oars  put  on  and 
advance  Perkin's  dengns^  there  wanted  not  some 
secret  tides  from  Maximilian  and  Charles,  which  did 
fiirther  his  fortunes :  insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their 
secret  letters  and  messages,  recommended  him  to 
the  king  of  Scotland. 

Perkin  therefore  coming  into  Scotland  upcm  those 
hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  company,  was  by  the 
king  of  Scots,  being  formerly  well  prepared,  honour- 
ably welcomed,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  admitted 
to  his  presence,  in  a  solemn  manner :  for  the  king 
received  him  in  state  in  his  chamber  of  presence, 
accompanied  with  divers  of  his  nobles.  And  Perkin 
well  attended,  as  well  with  those  that  the  king  had 
sent  before  him,  as  with  his  own  train,  entered  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he  retired 
some  paces  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  that  all  that 
were  present  might  hear  him,  made  his  declaration 
in  this  manner ; 

"  High  and  mighty  king,  your  Grace,  and  these 
your  nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  benignly 
to  bow  your  ears,  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom ;  but  by  fortune  is  made  himself 
a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  and  from  place 
to  place.  You  see  here  before  you  the  spectacle 
of  a  Plantagenet,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the 
nursery  to  the  sanctuary ;  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
direful  prison  i  from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the 
cruel  tormentor ;  and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide 
vildemess,  as  I  may  truly  call  it,  for  so  the  world 
hath  been  to  me.  So  that  he  that  is  bom  to  a  great 
kingdom,  hath  not  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon, 
more  than  this  where  he  now  atandeth  by  your 
princely  favour.  Edward  the  fourth,  late  king  of 
England,  as  your  Grace  cannot  but  have  heard,  left 
two  sons,  Edward,  and  Richard  duke  of  York,  both 
very  young.  Edward  the  eldest  succeeded  their 
father  in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  king  Edward 
the  fifth:  but  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  their 
unnatural  uncle,  first  thirsting  after  the  kingdom, 
through  ambition,  and  afterwards  thirsting  for  their 
blood,  out  of  desire  to  secure  himself,  employed  an 
instrument  of  his,  confident  to  him,  as  he  thought, 
to  murder  them  both.  But  this  man  that  was  em- 
ph^ed  to  execute  that  execrable  tragedy,  having 
cruelly  slain  king  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the  two, 
was  moved  partly  by  remorse,  and  partly  by  some 
other  means,  to  save  Richard  his  brother ;  making 
a  report  nevertheless  to  the  tyrant,  tiiat  be  had  per- 
ffmned  his  commandment  to  both  brethren.  This 
report  was  accordingly  believed,  and  published  gene- 


rally :  so  that  the  world  hath  been  possessed  of  an 
opinion,  that  they  both  were  barbarously  made 
away  ;  though  ever  truth  hath  some  sparks  that  fly 
abroad,  until  it  appear  in  due  time,  as  this  hath  had. 
But  Almighty  God,  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,  and  saved  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  ot 
Athaliah,  when  she  massacred  the  king's  children; 
and  did  save  Isaac,  when  the  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  sacrifice  him  i  preserved  the  second  brother. 
For  I  myself,  that  stand  here  in  yonr  presence,  am 
that  very  Richard,  duke  of  York,  brother  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  king  Edward  the  fifth,  now  the 
most  rightfiil  surviving  heir  male  to  that  Tictnioas 
and  most  noble  Edward,  of  that  name  the  fourth, 
late  king  of  England.  For  the  manner  of  my 
escape,  it  is  fit  it  should  pass  in  silence,  or,  at  least, 
in  a  more  secret  relation ;  for  that  it  may  concern 
some  alive,  and  the  memory  of  some  that  are  dead. 
Let  it  suffice  to  think,  that  1  had  then  a  mt^her 
living,  a  queen,  and  one  that  expected  daily  such  s 
commandment  from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murdering  of 
her  children.  Thus  in  my  tender  age  e8ca]nng  by 
God's  mercy  ont  of  Lcmdon,  I  was  secretly  conveyed 
over  sea :  where  after  a  time  the  party  that  had 
me  in  charge,  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of 
mind,  or  practice,  God  knoweth,  suddenly  forsook 
me.  Whereby  I  was  fi>rced  to  wander  abroad,  and 
to  seek  mean  conditions  fbr  the  sustaining  of  my 
lift.  Wherefore  distracted  betwem  several  pasnonc, 
the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  lest  the  tyrant  shooM 
have  a  new  attempt  upon  me  i  the  other  of  grief 
and  disdain  to  be  unknown,  and  to  live  in  that  base 
and  servile  manner  that  1  did  ;  I  resolved  with  mr- 
self  to  expect  the  tyrant's  death,  and  then  to  pot 
myself  into  my  sister's  hands,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  But  in  this  season  it  happened  one 
Henry  Tudor,  son  to  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, to  come  fi'om  France  and  enter  into  the 
realm,  and  by  subtile  and  foul  means  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  the  same,  which  to  me  rightfully  a[^r- 
tained :  so  that  it  was  but  a  change  from  tjrruit  to 
tyrant.  This  Henry,  my  extreme  and  mortal  ene- 
my, so  soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  my  being  alive, 
imagined  and  wrought  all  the  snbtile  ways  and 
means  he  could,  to  procure  my  final  destruction; 
for  my  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nick-namei^ 
so  abusing  the  world ;  but  also,  to  defer  and  put  me 
from  entry  into  England,  hath  offered  large  soms 
of  money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  ministers, 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained  ;  and  made  impor- 
tune labours  to  certain  servants  about  my  person,  to 
murder  or  poison  me,  and  others  to  forsake  sad 
leave  my  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart  from  my 
service,  ns  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  others.  Sotbst 
every  man  of  reason  may  well  perceive  that  Hemy, 
calling  himself  king  of  England,  needed  not  to  have 
bestowed  such  great  sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  Is 
have  busied  himself  with  importune  and  ineeawit 
laboor  and  industry,  to  compass  my  death  and  rain, 
if  1  had  been  snch  a  fUgned  person.  But  the  trith 
of  my  canse  being  ao  manifest,  moved  tiie  most 
christian  king  Chairies,  and  the  lady  doehesa  dowa- 
ger of  Burgundy,  my  most  dear  aunt,  not  only  to 
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Acknowledge  the  tnith  thereof,  biit  lovingrl^  to  nssist 
me.  But  it  leemeth  that  God  nbove,  for  the  good 
of  this  whole  ialftnd,  and  the  hnitling  of  these  two 
kingdtnns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  a  stmit  con- 
cord and  amity,  by  so  great  an  obligation,  hath  re- 
•erred  the  placing  of  me  in  the  imperial  throne  of 
England  for  the  arms  and  saccours  of  your  Grace. 
Keiiher  is  it  the  first  time  that  a  king  of  Scothnd 
hath  mpported  them  that  were  bereft  and  Bp^riled  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  ai  of  late,  in  fmh  memory, 
it  was  done  in  the  person  of  Herny  the  sixth. 
Wherefore,  for  that  jonr  Grace  hath  given  clear 
signs,  that  you  are  in  no  noble  qaalily  inferior  to 
your  royal  ancestors ;  I,  so  distressed  a  prince,  was 
hereby  moved  to  come  and  put  myself  into  your 
royal  hands,  desiring  your  assistance  to  recover  my 
kingdom  of  England ;  promising  faithfully  to  bear 
myself  towards  your  Grace  no  otherwise,  than  if  I 
were  your  own  natural  brother ;  and  wilt,  upon  the 
recovery  of  mine  inheritance,  gratefully  do  you  all 
the  pleasure  that  is  in  my  utmost  power." 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  king  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely ;  "  That  whatsoever  he 
were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting  himself 
into  his  hands.**  And  from  that  time  forth,  though 
there  wmted  not  some  aboat  him,  that  would  have 
persuaded  him  that  all  was  but  an  illusiixi ;  yet  not- 
withstanding, either  taken  by  Perkin's  amiaUe  and 
alloring  behaviour,  or  inclining  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  great  princes  abroad,  or  willing  to  take 
an  occasion  of  a  war  against  king  Henry,  he  enter- 
tained him  in  all  things,  as  became  the  person 
of  Richard  duke  of  York ;  embraced  his  quarrel ; 
and,  the  more  to  pat  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took 
him  to  be  a  great  prince,  and  not  a  representation 
only,  he  gave  consent,  that  this  duke  should  take  to 
wife  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
carl  of  Hontley,  being  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king 
himself,  and  a  yoang  virgin  of  excellent  beauty  and 
rirtue. 

Not  long  after,  the  king  of  Scots  in  pers<^,  with 
Perkin  in  his  company,  entered  with  a  great  army, 
though  it  consisted  chiefly  of  bwderera,  being  raised 
•onewhat  soddenly,  into  Northamberland.  And 
Perkin,  tor  a  perfiirae  before  him  as  he  went,  eansed 
to  be  pnUished  a  proclamation  *  of  this  tenor  follow, 
mg,  in  the  name  of  Richard  duke  of  Yoi^,  true  in- 
heritor of  the  crown  of  England : 

"  It  hath  pleased  God,  who  pulteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalleth  the  humble, 
and  suffereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish  in 
the  end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  show  our- 
selves armed  unto  our  lieges  and  people  of  England. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their  hurt  or  damage, 
or  to  make  war  upon  them,  otherwise  than  to  deliver 
ourselves  and  them  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Por  our  mortal  enemy  Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper 
of  the  crown  of  England,  whicli  to  us  by  natural 
and  lineal  right  appertaineth,  knowing  in  his  own 
heart  our  undoubted  right,  we  being  the  very  Richard 
dnke  of  Y<wk,  younger  son,  and  now  smrviving  heir 
male  ol  the  noble  and  Tietorious  Edward  the  fourth, 

*  The  original  of  thitprocUnatioarmuunetliwith  Sir  Robert 
CottOD,  ■  wortky  pfMsrver  and  treasurer  of  mrs  anttquiliei ; 
3  D  a 


late  king  of  England,  hath  not  only  deprived  us  of 
our  kingdom,  but  likewise  by  all  foul  and  wicked 
means  sought  to  lietray  us,  and  bereave  us  of  our 
life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only  extended  itself  to  our 
person,  although  our  royal  blood  teacheth  us  to  be 
sensible  of  injuriesi  it  should  be  less  to  onr  grief. 
But  this  Tudor,  who  boastoth  himself  to  have  over- 
thrown a  tyrant,  hath,  ever  since  his  first  entrance 
into  his  usurped  reign,  pat  little  in  practice,  but 
tyranny  and  the  feats  thereof. 

"  For  king  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  althoagli 
dedre  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his  other  actions, 
like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble,  and  loved  the 
honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  contentment  and  com- 
fort of  his  nobles  and  people.  But  this  our  mortal 
enemy,  agreeable  to  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  honour  of  this  nation :  selling 
our  best  confederates  for  money,  and  making  mer- 
chandise of  the  blood,  estates,  and  fortunes  of  our 
peersand  subjects,  by  feigned  wars,  and  dishonourable 
peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike  hath 
been  his  hateful  misgovernment  and  evil  deportments 
at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  fortify  his  fklse  quarrel, 
caused  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm,  whom  he 
held  mspect  and  stood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly 
mardered ;  as  our  coaiin  Sir  William  Stanley,  loid 
chamberlaiti.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe,  WilUam  IVAnbigny,  Humphrey  Staffi}rd,  and 
many  others,  besides  such  as  have  deariy  hought 
their  lives  with  intolerable  nmsmns;  some  of  which 
noMes  are  now  in  the  sanctuary.  Also  he  hath 
long  kept,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prison,  our  right  en- 
tirely well-beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son  and  heir  to 
onr  uncle  duke  of  Clarence,  and  others ;  withhold- 
ing from  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  in- 
tent they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power  to 
aid  and  assist  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
legiances.  He  also  married  by  compulsion  certain 
of  our  sisters,  and  also  the  sister  of  our  said  cousin 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
royal  blood,  onto  certain  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
of  simple  and  low  degree ;  and  putting  apart  all 
well  disposed  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  fovonr  and 
trurt  aboot  his  person,  but  bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray, 
Lovel,  OIiTer  King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Tubervile, 
Tiler.  Chomley,  Emps<m,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut. 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitiflb  and 
villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions,  and 
pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal  finders, 
occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  misrule  and  mis- 
chief now  reigning  in  England. 

"  We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the  great 
and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and  done  by 
our  foresaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
breaking  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  our  mother 
the  holy  church,  upon  pretences  of  wicked  and 
heathenish  policy,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  besides  the  manifold  treasons,  abomin- 
able murder^  manslaughters,  robberies,  extortions, 
and  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by  dismes,  taxes, 
tallages,  benevolences,  and  other  unlawful  impo- 
dtions,  and  grievous  exactions,  with  many  other 

from  whose  nantiseripts  I  have  had  nneh  light  for  the  ftuniah- 
ing  of  this  work. 
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heinous  efTecta,  to  (he  likely  destruction  nnd  desola- 
lion  of  the  whole  renlm :  shall  by  God's  grace,  and 
the  help  and  assistanceof  the  great  lords  of  our  blood, 
with  the  counsel  of  other  sad  persons,  see  that  the 
commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  tu  the  most 
advantage  of  the  same ;  the  intercourse  of  merchan- 
dise betwixt  realm  and  realm  to  be  rainiatered  and 
handled  as  shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and 
prosperity  of  our  subjects  {  and  all  such  dismes, 
taxes,  tallages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impositions, 
and  grievous  exactions,  as  be  above  rehearsed,  to  be 
foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth 
to  be  caUed  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,  have  of  old  time  been 
accustomed  to  have  the  aid,  succour,  and  help  of 
their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 

"  And  farther,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  cle- 
mency, hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all 
our  subjects  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by-past 
offences  whatsoever,  against  our  person  or  estate,  in 
adhering  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom  we  know  well 
they  have  been  misled,  if  they  shall  within  time 
convenient  submit  themselves  unto  ns.  And  for 
such  as  shall  come  with  the  foremost  to  assist  onr 
righteous  quarrel,  we  shall  make  them  so  fiir  partak- 
ers of  our  princely  fiiTOur  and  bounty,  as  shall  be 
highly  for  the  comfort  of  them  and  theirs,  both 
during  their  lift  and  after  tfaeir  death :  as  also  we 
shall,  by  all  means  which  God  shall  pot  into  our 
hands,  demean  ourselves  to  give  royal  contentment 
to  all  degrees  and  estates  of  our  people,  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  holy  church  in  their  entire, 'preserv- 
ing the  honours,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of 
our  nobles,  from  contempt  and  disparagement  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  their  blood.  We  shall  also 
unyoke  our  people  from  all  heavy  burdens  and  en- 
durances, and  confirm  oureities,  boroughs,  and  towns, 
in  their  charters  and  freedoms,  with  entailment 
where  it  shall  be  deserved ;  and  in  all  points  give 
our  subjects  cause  to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  de- 
IxHiair  government  of  our  noble  father  king  Edward, 
in  his  last  times,  is  in  as  revived. 

"  And  fbrnsmoch  as  the  patting  to  death,  or  tak- 
ing alive  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a  mean 
to  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  otherwise 
may  ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fiiir  promises  he 
shall  draw  after  him  any  number  of  our  subjects  to 
resist  us,  which  we  desire  to  avoid,  though  we  be 
certainly  informed,  that  our  said  enemy  is  purposed 
and  prepared  to  fly  the  land,  having  already  made 
over  great  masses  of  the  treasure  of  our  crown,  the 
better  to  support  him  in  foreign  parts,  we  do  hereby 
declare,  that  whosoever  shall  take  or  distress  onr 
said  enemy,  though  the  party  he  of  never  so  mean 
a  fwndition,  he  shall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thou- 
sand  pound  in  money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to 
him,  and  a  hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inherit- 
ance; besides  that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both 
toward  God  and  all  good  people,  tot  Uie  destraetion 
of  such  a  tyntnt.  . 

"  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  nud  herein  we  take 
also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath  moved 
the  heart  of  our  dearest  cousin,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  onr  righteous  quarrel ;  it  is 


altogether  without  any  pact  or  promise,  or  so  much 
as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may  prejudice  our 
crown  or  subjects :  but  contrariwise,  with  promise 
on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  whensoever  he  shall 
find  us  in  sufficient  srrength  to  get  the  upper  hand 
of  our  enemy,  which  we  hope  will  be  very  suddenhr, 
he  will  forthwith  peaceaUy  return  into  his  own 
kingdom;  contenring  himself  only  with  the  glwy 
so  honourable  an  enterprise,  and  our  true  nnd  faith- 
ful love  and  amity:  which  we  shall  ever  by  the 
grace  of  Almighty  God,  so  order,  as  shall  be  to  the 
great  comfort  of  both  kingdoms.*' 

But  Perkin's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with  the 
people  of  England  ;  neither  was  he  the  better  wel- 
come for  the  company  became  in.  Wherefore  the 
king  of  Scotland  seeing  none  came  in  to  Perkin,  no* 
none  stirred  any  where  in  his  fovour,  turned  his  eo- 
teri>rise  into  a  road;  and  wasted  and  destroyed  the 
country  of  Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  hearing  that  there  were  forces  coming  against 
him,  and  not  willing  that  they  should  find  his  men 
heavy  and  laden  with  booty,  he  returned  into  Scot> 
land  with  great  spoils,  deferring  farther  prosecution 
till  another  time.  It  ts  said,  that  Perkin,  acting  the 
part  of  a  prince  handsomely,  when  he  saw  the  Scot- 
tish fell  to  waste  the  country,  came  to  the  king  in  a 
passionate  manner,  making  great  lamentatifHi,  and 
desired,  that  that  might  not  be  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  war;  for  that  no  crown  was  so  dear  to  his 
mind,  as  that  he  desired  to  purchase  it  with  the 
blood  and  ruin  of  his  country.  Whereunto  the 
king  answered  half  in  sport,  that  he  doubted  much 
he  was  careful  for  that  that  was  none  of  his,  and 
that  he  should  be  too  good  a  steward  fwhis  enemy, 
to  save  the  country  to  his  use. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king, 
the  intermption  of  trade  between  the  English  and 
the  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 
nations  very  sore :  which  moved  them  by  all  means 
they  could  devise,  to  affect  and  dispose  their  sove- 
reigns respectively,  to  open  the  intercourse  again ; 
wherein  time  fiivoared  them.  For  the  archduke 
and  his  eooncil  began  to  see,  that  Perkin  would 
prove  but  a  runagate  and  eitisen  of  the  world ;  and 
that  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  oat  aboot 
babies.  And  the  king  on  his  part,  after  the  attempts 
upon  Kent  and  Northumberland,  began  to  have  the 
business  of  Perkin  in  less  estimation ;  ao  as  he  did 
not  put  it  to  account  in  any  consultation  of  state. 
But  that  that  moved  him  most  was,  that  being  a 
king  that  loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  o1>8truction  to 
continue  in  the  gate  vein,  which  disperseth  that 
blood.  And  yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  be 
sought  imto.  Wherein  the  merchant  adventuren 
likewise  being  a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and 
well  under-set  with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did 
liold  out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of 
the  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their 
hands  for  want  of  vent  At  the  last,  commisnoD- 
ers  met  at  London'  to  treat:  on  the  king's  part, 
bishop  Fox,  lord  privy  seal,  viscoont  Wells,  Kn> 
dal  prior  of  Saint  John's,  Warham  master  of  the 
rolls,  who  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  king's 
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>pinion ;  Unvick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and 
liseley :  on  the  archduke's  part,  the  lord  Severs 
lis  admiral,  the  lord  Yemnsel  president  of  Flanders, 
ind  others.  These  eonchided  a  perfect  treaty,  both 
it  amity  and  intercoorse,  Iwtween  the  king  and  the 
irchdukei  containing  articles  both  of  state,  eom- 
nerce,  and  free  fishing.  This  is  that  treaty  which 
he  Flemings  call  at  this  day  intereurtHs  magnus  ; 
Kith  because  it  is  more  complete  than  the  precedent 
reaties  of  the  (bird  and  fourth  year  of  the  king; 
ind  chiefly  to  give  it  a  difference  from  the  treaty 
hat  followed  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
[ing,  which  they  call  irUercurtut  tnaluti.  In  this 
reaty,  there  was  an  express  article  against  the  recep- 
ion  of  the  rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purport- 
og.  That  if  any  snch  rebel  should  be  required,  by 
he  prince  whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  prince  con- 
ederate,  that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should 
)y  proclamaiion  command  him  to  avoid  the  country; 
»hich  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel 
vBs  to  stand  proscribed,  and  pnt  oat  of  protection. 
3ut  nevertheless  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not 
lamed,  neither  perhaps  contained,  because  he  was 
ID  rebel.  But  by  this  means  his  wings  were  clipt 
>f  his  followers  tliat  were  English.  And  it  was  ex- 
>re8sly  comprised  in  the  treaty,  that  it  should  extend 
o  the  territories  of  the  duchess  dowager.  After  the 
ntercourse  thns  restored,  the  English  merchants 
tame  again  to  their  mansion  at  Antwerp,  where  they 
vere  received  with  procession  and  great  joy.' 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year  of 
lis  reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament; 
vhere  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice,  and 
he  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the  king  of 
Scotland:  That  that  king,  being  in  amity  with  him, 
md  no  ways  provoked,  shoiiM  so  bum  in  hatred  to- 
wards him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and  dregs  of  Per- 
iin*s  intoueation,  who  was  every  where  else  detected 
ind  discarded ;  and  that  when  he  perceived  it  was 
nit  of  his  reach  to  do  the  king  any  hurt,  he  had 
Timed  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and  unprovided 
>eople,  to  spoil  only  and  depopulate,  contrary  to  the 
aws  both  of  war  and  peace,  concluding,  that  he 
■ould  neither  with  honour,  nor  with  the  safety  of 
lis  people,  (o  whom  he  did  owe  protection,  let  pass 
hese  wrongs  unrevenged.  The  parliament  under- 
itood  him  well,  and  gave  him  a  subsidy,  limited  to 
he  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
)esides  two  fifteens ;  for  his  wars  were  always  to 
lim  ag  a  mine  of  treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore; 
ron  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom. 
\t  this  parliament,  for  that  there  had  been  so  much 
ime  spent  in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for 
:hat  it  was  called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scot- 
tish war,  there  were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered. 
Duly  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  merchant 
idventitrere  of  England'  aj^nst  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers of  LondcHi,  for  monopolizing  and  exact- 
ing upon  the  trade:  which  it  seemeth  they  did  a 
little  to  save  themselves,  after  the  hard  time  they 
had  sustained  by  want  of  trade.  But  those  innova- 
tions were  taken  away  by  parliament. 

But  it  was  fata]  to  the  king  to  fight  for  bis  money; 
>ind  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad. 


yet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  (or  it  with  rebels 
at  home :  for  no  sooner  began  the  subsidy  to  be 
levied  in  Cornwall,  but  the  people  there  began  to 
grudge  and  munnur.  The  Cornish  being  a  race  of 
men,  stout  of  stomach,  mighty  of  body  and  limb, 
and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren  country,  and  many 
of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live  under  ground,  that 
were  tinners.  They  muttered  extremely,  that  it  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  suffered,  that  for  a  little  stir  of 
the  Scots,  soon  blown  over,  they  should  be  thus 
grinded  to  powder  with  payments  :  and  said,  it  was 
for  them  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  and  lived  idly* 
But  they  would  eat  their  bread  that  they  got  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  no  man  should  take  it 
from  them.  And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up, 
there  want  not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make 
them  more  rough  ;  so  this  people  did  light  upon 
two  ringleaders  or  captains  of  the  rout  The  mie 
was  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier  of  Bod- 
min, a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  less  desirous 
to  be  talked  of.  The  other  was  Thomas  Flam- 
mock,  a  lawyer,  who,  hy  telling  his  neighbours 
commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law  was  on 
their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst  them. 
This  roan  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he  could 
tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion,  and  never  break  the 
peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were 
not  to  be  granted,  nor  levied  in  this  case;  that 
is,  for  wars  of  Scotland  :  for  that  the  law  had  pro- 
vided another  course,  by  service  of  escuage,  for  those 
journeys;  much  less  when  all  was  quiet,  and  war 
was  made  but  a  pretence  to  poll  and  pill  tlie  people. 
And  therefore  that  it  was  good  they  should  not 
stand  like  sheep  before  the  shearers,  but  put  on 
harness,  and  take  weapons  in  their  hands.  Yet  to 
do  no  creature  hurt;  but  go  and  deliver  the  king  a 
strong  petition,  for  the  laying  down  of  those  griev- 
ous payments,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those  that 
had  given  him  that  counsel ;  to  make  others  beware 
how  they  did  the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  said, 
for  his  part  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  the 
duty  of  true  Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  ex- 
cept they  did  deliver  the  king  from  such  wicked 
ones,  that  would  destroy  both  him  and  the  country. 
Their  aim  was  at  archbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray,  who  were  the  king's  skreens  in  this  envy. 

After  that  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  black- 
smith, had  by  joint  and  several  pratings  found  tokens 
of  consent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered  themselves 
to  lead  them,  until  they  should  hear  of  better  men 
tobetheirleadera,  which  they  said  would  be  ere  long: 
telling  them  farther,  that  they  would  be  but  their 
servants,  and  first  in  every  danger;  but  doubted  not 
but  to  make  both  the  west-end  and  the  east-end  of 
England  to  meet  in  so  good  a  qnarrel ;  and  that  all, 
rightly  understood,  was  but  for  the  king's  service. 
The  people,  upon  these  seditious  instigations,  did 
arm,  most  of  them  with  bows,  and  arrows,  and  bills, 
and  snch  other  weapons  of  rude  and  eountr>'  people, 
and  forthwith  under  the  command  of  their  leaders, 
which  in  such  cases  is  ever  at  pleasure,  marched 
out  of  Cornwall  through  Devonshire  unto  Taunton 
in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  violence,  or 
spoil  of  the  country.  At  Tannton  they  killed  in  fury 
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an  officioas  and  enger  commissioner  for  the  subsidy, 
whom  they  called  the  provost  of  Perin.  Thence 
they  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Audley,  with 
whom  their  leaders  had  before  some  secret  intelli- 
gence, a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  but  unquiet 
and  popular,  and  aspiring  to  ruin,  came  in  to  them, 
and  was  by  them,  with  great  gladneu  and  cries  of 
joy,  accepted  as  their  general ;  they  being  now  proud 
that  they  were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  lord  Aud- 
ley  led  them  on  from  WelU  to  Salisbury,  and  from 
Salisbuiy  to  Winchester.  Thence  the  foolish  people, 
who,  in  effect,  led  their  leaders,  had  a  mind  to  be  led 
into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there  would  join 
with  them)  contrary  to  all  reason  or  judgment,  con- 
sidering the  Kentish  men  had  showed  great  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  so  lately  before.  But  the 
rude  people  had  heard  Flammock  say,  that  Kent  was 
never  conquered,  and  that  ihey  were  the  freest 
people  of  England.  And  upon  these  vain  noises, 
they  looked  for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a 
cause  which  they  conceited  to  be  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  But  when  they  were  come  into  Kent, 
the  country  was  so  well  settled,  both  by  the  king's 
late  kind  usage  towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and 
power  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord  Abergavenny,  and 
the  lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeoman 
came  in  to  their  aid ;  which  did  maeh  damp  and  dis- 
may many  of  the  simpler  sort ;  insomuch  at  divers 
of  them  did  secretly  fly  from  the  army,  and  went 
home ;  but  the  sttirdier  sort,  and  those  that  were 
most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather  waxed  proud, 
than  failed  in  hopes  and  courage.  For  as  it  did 
somewhat  appal  them,  that  the  people  came  not  in 
to  them  ;  so  it  did  no  less  encourage  them,  that  the 
king's  forces  had  not  set  upon  them,  having  marched 
from  the  west  unto  the  east  of  England.  Wherefore 
they  kept  <hi  their  way,  and  encamped  upon  Black- 
heath,  between  Greenwich  and  Eltham;  threatening 
either  to  bid  battle  to  the  king,  for  now  the  seas 
went  higher  than  to  Morton  and  Bray,  or  to  take 
London  within  his  view ;  imagining  with  themselves, 
there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heard 
of  this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men  occasioned  by 
the  subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith  i  not 
for  itself,  bnt  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  other 
dangers  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time.  For 
he  doubled  lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  rebellion  from 
Cornwall,  and  the  practices  and  conspiracies  of  Per- 
kin  and  his  partakers,  would  come  upon  him  at  once : 
knowing  well,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  tripticity  to 
a  monarchy,  to  have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  dis- 
contents of  subjects,  and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to 
meet.  Nevertheless  the  occasion  took  him  in  some 
part  well  provided.  For  as  soon  as  the  parharaent 
had  broken  up,  the  king  had  presently  raised  a  puis- 
sant  army  to  war  upon  Scotland.  And  king  James 
of  Scotland  likewise,  on  his  part,  had  made  great 
preparations,  either  for  defence,  or  for  new  assailing 
of  England.  But  as  for  the  king's  forces,  they  were 
not  only  in  preparation,  but  in  readiness  presently  to 
set  forth,  under  the  conduct  of  B'Aubigny  the  lord 
chamberlain.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  anderstood 
of  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those  forces, 


retaining  them  for  his  own  service  and  safety.  Bat 
therewithal  he  despatched  the  earl  of  Surrey  into 
the  north,  for  the  defence  and  strength  of  those  parts, 
in  case  the  Scots  should  stir.  But  for  the  course  he 
held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from 
his  former  ctutom  and  practice  :  which  was  ever  ftiH 
of  forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  head  against 
them,  or  to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
in  action.  This  he  was  wont  to  da  But  now,  be- 
sides, that  he  was  attempered  by  years,  and  less  in 
lore  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fruition  of  a 
crown ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  varions  appeamace 
to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures,  and  from 
divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  best  and 
surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the  seat 
and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to  the  ancient 
Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold 
the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no 
side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity  put 
upon  him  to  alter  his  counseL  For  neither  did  the 
rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which  case  it  had  been  dis- 
honour to  abandon  his  people  :  neither  on  the  other 
side  did  their  ftwces  gather  or  increase,  which  might 
hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them  before 
they  grew  too  strong.  And  lastly,  both  reason  of 
estate  and  war  teemed  to  agree  with  this  coarse :  for 
that  insnrrections  of  base  people  are  cmnmonly  more 
furions  in  their  beginnings.  And  by  this  means  also 
he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more  at  mercy^ 
being  cut  off  fhr  from  their  country,  and  therefwe 
not  able  by  any  sudden  flight  to  get  to  retreat^  and 
to  renew  the  troubles. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on 
Blackheath  upon  the  hill,  whence  they  might  behold 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  fair  valley  about  it ;  the 
king  knowing  well,  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by  hov 
much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the  time 
in  not  eiKCHintering  them,  by  so  much  the  socmer  to 
despatch  with  them,  that  it  might  appear  to  have 
been  no  coldness  in  fore^slowing,  but  wiad«n  in 
choosing  his  time ;  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail 
them,  and  yet  with  that  {wovidence  and  surety,  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.  And  bar- 
ing very  great  and  pniasant  Ibrees  about  him,  the 
better  to  master  all  events  and  accidenta,  he  divided 
them  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  led  by  the  eari 
of  Oxford  in  chie^  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Esacx 
and  Suffolk.  These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with 
some  cornets  of  horse,  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good 
store  of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  put  themselves 
beyond  the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped; 
and  to  beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereof,  ex- 
cept those  that  lay  towards  London ;  thereby  to  have 
these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  toil.  The  second 
part  of  his  forces,  which  were  those  that  were  to  be 
most  in  action,  and  upon  which  he  relied  most  for 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  did  assign  to  be  led  by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  to  set  upon 
the  rebels  in  front,  from  that  side  which  is  towards 
London.  The  third  part  of  his  forces,  being  tike* 
wise  great  and  brave  forces,  he  retained  about  him- 
selt  to  be  ready  npon  all  events  to  restive  the  &ght, 
or  consummate  the  netwy;  and  meanwhile  to 
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■eeare  the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  encamped 
in  person  ia  Saint  George**  Fields,  putting  hinwelf 
between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of 
London,  especially  rtt  the  first,  upon  the  near  en- 
campment of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tamult:  as  it 
n«eth  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities,  espe- 
cially those  which  for  greatness  and  fortnne  are 
qaeem  of  their  regions^  who  seldom  see  out  of  their 
windows,  or  fnrni  their  towers,  an  army  of  enemies. 
Bat  that  which  trouUed  them  most,  was  the  con- 
ceit, that  they  dealt  with  a  root  of  people,  with 
whom  there  was  no  composition  or  conditioD,  or 
orderly  treating,  if  need  were ;  but  likely  to  be  bent 
altogether  upon  rapine  and  spoiL  And  although 
they  had  heard  that  the  rebels  had  behaved  them- 
selves  quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they 
went  t  yet  they  doubted  much  that  woold  not  last, 
but  rather  make  them  more  hongry,  and  more  in 
appetite  to  fall  upon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefore 
there  was  great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  some 
to  the  gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water- 
side :  giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  fears  con- 
tinnally.  Nevertheless  both  Tate  the  lord  mayor, 
and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  sheriffs,  did  their  part 
•tmitly  and  well.  In  arminj^  and  ordering  the  people. 
And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin  some  captains  of 
experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise  and  assist  the  citi- 
sens.  Bnt  soon  after,  when  they  understood  that 
the  king  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the  rebels 
most  win  three  battles,  before  they  could  approach 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  put  his  own  person  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care 
was,  rather  how  to  impound  the  rebels  that  none  of 
them  might  escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made 
to  vanquish  them ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  oat 
-of  fear ;  the  rather  for  the  oonfidenee  they  reposed, 
which  was  not  small,  in  (he  three  leaders,  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  D'Anbigny;  all  men  well  famed  and 
loved  amongst  the  people.  As  for  Jasper  duke  of 
Bedfind,  whom  the  king  nsed  to  employ  with  the  first 
in  his  wars,  he  was  then  sick,  and  died  soon  after. 

It  was  the  two  and  twendeth  of  Jane,  and  a 
Saturday,  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the  king 
Ancied,  when  the  battle  was  foaght :  thotigh  the 
king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  devise,  given  out  a 
fhlse  day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  the  rebels  battle 
on  the  Monday  following,  the  better  to  find  them 
unprovided,  and  in  disarray.  The  lords  that  were 
appointed  to  circle  the  hilt,  had  some  days  before 
planted  themselves,  as  at  the  receit,  in  places  con- 
▼enient.  In  the  afternoon,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  day,  which  was  done,  the  better  to  keep  the  re- 
bels in  opinion  that  they  should  not  fight  that  day, 
the  lord  D'Anbigny  marched  on  towards  them,  and 
first  beat  some  troops  of  them  from  Deptftnd-bridge, 
where  they  fought  manfully  ;  bu^  being  in  no  great 
•number,  were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their 
main  luiny  np<m  the  hill.  The  army  at  that  time, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  were 
putting  themselves  in  array,  not  without  much  con- 
fusion. Bnt  neither  had  they  placed,  upon  the  first 
high  grotmd  towards  the  bridge,  any  forces  to 
■eeond  the  tnx^  below,  that  kept  the  bridge ;  nei- 
ther had  they  bnnght  forwards  their  main  battle, 


which  stood  in  array  far  into  the  heath,  near  to  the 
ascent  of  the  hill.  So  that  the  earl  with  his  forces 
mounted  the  hill,  and  recovered  the  plain  without 
resistance.  The  lord  D'Anbigny  charged  them  with 
great  fury;  insomuch  as  it  had  like,  by  accident,  to 
have  branded  the  fortune  of  the  day :  for,  by  incon- 
siderate forwardness  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  but  tnunediately 
rescued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintaiued  the 
fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  persons  showed 
no  want  of  MHirage  i  bnt  being  ill  armed,  and  ill 
led,  and  without  horse  or  artillery,  they  were  with 
no  great  difficulty  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight. 
And  for  their  three  leaders,  the  lord  Audley,  the 
blacksmith,  and  Flammock,  as  commonly  the  cap- 
tains of  commotions  are  but  faalf-couraged  men,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  taken  alive.  The  number 
slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some  two  thousand 
men ;  their  army  amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto  the 
number  of  sixteen  thousand.  The  rest  were,  in 
effect,  all  taken ;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was 
encompassed  with  the  king's  forces  round  about  On 
the  king's  part  there  died  about  three  hundred, 
most  of  them  shot  with  arrows,  which  were  reported 
to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ;  so  strong  and 
migh^  a  bow  the  Cwntih-men  were  said  to  draw. 

The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created  divers 
bannerets^  as  well  upon  Blackheath,  where  his  lieu- 
tenant had  won  the  field,  whiUier  he  rode  in  person 
to  perform  the  said  creation,  as  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  his  own  person  had  been  encamped. 
And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did,  by  open  edict, 
give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto  those  that 
had  taken  them;  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com- 
pound for  them,  as  they  could.  After  matter  of 
honour  and  liberality,  followed  matter  of  severi^ 
and  execution.  Theind  Andley  was  led  from  New- 
gate to  Tower^hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his 
own  arms ;  the  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and  he 
at  Tower-hill  beheaded.  Flammock  and  the  black- 
smith were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartned  at  l^bum  t 
the  Uaeksmith  taking  pleasure  upon  the  hurdle,  as 
it  seemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think  that 
he  should  be  famous  in  after  times.  The  king  was 
once  in  mind  to  have  sent  down  Ffaunmock  and  the 
blacksmith  to  have  been  executed  in  Cornwall,  for 
the  more  terror:  but  being  advertised  that  the 
country  was  yet  unquiet  and  boiling,  he  thought  bet- 
ter not  to  irritate  the  people  farther.  All  the  rest 
were  pardoned  by  proclamation,  and  to  take  out 
their  pardons  under  seal,  as  many  as  would.  So 
(hat,  more  than  the  blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the 
king  did  satisfy  himself  with  the  lives  of  only  three 
offenders,  for  the  expiation  of  this  great  relielli<w. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  variety  and 
inequahty  of  the  king's  executions  and  pardons: 
and  a  man  would  think  it,  at  the  first,  a  kind  of  lot- 
tery or  chance.  But,  locking  into  it  more  neariy, 
one  shall  find  thore  was  reastm  for  it,  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  after  so  long  a  distance  of  time  we 
can  now  diaeem.  In  Uie  Kentish  eommotion,  which 
was  but  a  handful  of  men,  there  were  executed  to 
the  number  of  fme  hundred  and  fifty :  and  in  this  so 
mighty  a  rebellion  but  three.    Whether  it  were 
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that  the  king  put  to  account  ihe  men  that  were 
Hlain  in  the  field,  or  that  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
severe  in  a  popular  cause,  or  that  the  harmless  be- 
haviour of  this  pet^le,  that  came  from  the  west  of 
England  to  the  east,  without  mischief  almost,  or 
spiril  of  the  country,  did  somewhat  mollify  him,  and 
move  him  to  compassion ;  or  lastljr,  that  he  made  a 
great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel  upon 
vantooness,  and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Comisb-men  were  defeated,  there  came 
from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  nmbassage 
from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived  at  Calais 
a  month  before,  and  there  was  stayed  in  respect  of 
the  troubles,  but  honourably  entertained  and  de- 
frayed. The  king,  at  their  first  coming,  sent  unto 
them,  and  prayed  them  to  have  patience,  till  a  little 
smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country,  were  over, 
which  would  soon  be:  slighting,  as  his  manner 
was,  that  openly,  which  neverthelcM  -he  intended 
seriously. 

This  ambassage  concerned  no  great  a%ir,bntotily 
the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment  of  moneys,  and 
some  other  particnlara  of  the  frontiers.  And  it  was, 
indeed,  but  a  wooing  ambassage,  with  good  respects 
to  entertain  the  king  in  good  affection ;  but  nothing 
was  done  or  handled  to  Uie  derogation  of  the  king's 
late  trea^  with  the  Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornish-men  were  ia 
their  march  towards  Londtn,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
veil  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  knowing  him- 
self sure  of  a  war  from  England,  whensoever  those 
stirs  were  appeased,  neglected  not  his  opportunity  ; 
but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands  full,  entered 
the  frontiers  of  England  again  with  an  army,  and 
besieged  the  castle  of  Norham  in  person,  with  part 
of  his  forces,  sending  the  rest  to  forage  the  country. 
But  Fox,  bishop  of  Duresme,  a  wise  man,  and  one 
that  could  see  through  the  present  to  the  future, 
doubting  as  much  before,  had  caused  his  castle  of 
Norham  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  furnished  with 
all  kind  of  munition;  and  had  manned  it  likewise 
with  a  very  great  number  of  tall  soldiers,  more  than 
for  the  proportion  of  the  castle,  reckoning  rather 
upon  a  sharp  assault  than  a  long  tiege.  And  for  the 
country  likewise,  he  had  caused  the  people  to  with- 
draw Uieir  oLttle  and  goods  into  fiist  places,  that 
were  not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in  post  to  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  not  far  off,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.  So  aa  the  Scottish 
king  both  failed  of  doing  good  upon  the  castle,  and 
his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of  their  spoils; 
and  when  he  understood  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  was 
coming  on  with  great  forces  he  returned  back  into 
Scotland.  The  earl,  finding  the  castle  freed,  and  the 
enemy  retired,  pursued  with  all  celerity  into  Scot- 
land, hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottish  king, 
and  to  have  given  him  battle ;  but,  not  attaining 
him  in  time,  sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Aton,  one 
of  the  strongest  places,  then  esteemed,  between  Ber- 
wick and  Edinburgh,  which  in  a  small  time  he  took. 
And  soon  after,  the  Scottish  king  retiring  farther 
into  his  country,  and  the  weather  being  extraordi- 
nary foul  and  stormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England. 
So  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  effect, 


but  a  castle  taken,  and  a  castle  distressed;  not  an- 
swerable to  the  puissance  of  the  forces,  uor  to  the 
heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatness  of  the  ex- 
pectation. 

Amungst  these  troubles,  both  civil  and  external, 
came  into  England  from  Spain,  Peter  Hialas,  sook 
call  him  Elias,  surely  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day :  for  his  ambas- 
sage set  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
the  truce  drew  on  the  peace ;  the  peace  the  mar- 
riage i  and  the  marriage  Ae  union  of  the  kingdans: 
a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those  times  were,  not 
unlearned;  sent  from  Ferdinandoand  Isabella, kings 
of  Spain,  mito  the  king,  to  treat  a  marriage  between 
Catherine,  their  second  daughter,  and  prince  Arthur. 
This  treaty  was  by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and 
almost  brought  to  perfection.  But  it  so  fell  out  bj 
the  way,  that  upon  some  conference  which  be  had 
with  the  king  touching  this  business,  the  king,  who 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  getting  suddenly  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if  he 
liked  the  men ;  insomuch  as  he  would  many  times 
communicate  with  them  of  his  own  afiairs,  yea,  and 
employ  them  in  his  service,  fell  into  speech  and 
discourse  incidently,  concerning  the  ending  of  the 
debates  and  differences  with  Scotland.  For  the  king 
naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scotland 
though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  ncnseof  them.  And 
he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of  Scotland,  those  that 
would  advise  their  king  to  meet  him  at  the  half  way, 
and  to  give  over  the  war  with  England ;  pretending 
to  be  good  patriots,  but  indeed  favouring  the  affairs 
of  the  king.  Only  his  heart  was  too  great  to  begin 
with  Scotland  for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other 
side,  he  had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of 
Arragon,  as  fit  for  his  turn  as  could  be.  For  after 
that  king  Ferdinando  had,  upon  assured  confidence 
of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  sot 
let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel  the  king  in  his 
own  affairs.  And  the  king  on  bis  part,  not  b«ng 
wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every  man's 
humours,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in  such  things 
as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or  not  pleasant  to 
proceed  from  himself  i  putting  them  off  as  done  by 
the  council  of  Ferdinando.  Wherefm  he  was  con- 
tent that  Hialas,  as  in  a  matter  moved  and  advised 
from  Hialas  himself,  should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat 
of  a  concord  between  the  two  kings.  Hialas  look 
it  upon  him,  and  coming  to  the  Scottish  king,  after 
he  had  with  much  art  brought  king  James  to  hearken 
to  the  more  safe  and  quiet  counsels,  wrote  unto  Ihe 
king,  that  he  hoped  that.peace  would  with  no  great 
difficulty  cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  some 
wise  and  temperate  counsellor  of  his  own,  that  might 
treat  of  ihe  conditions.  Whereupon  the  king 
directed  bishop  Fox,  who  at  that  time  was  at  his 
castle  of  Norham,  to  confer  with  Hialas,  and  they 
both  to  treat  with  some  commissioners  deputed  from 
the  Scottish  king.  The  commissioners  of  both  sides 
met.  But  after  mnch  dispute  npon  the  articles  and 
conditions  of  peace,  propounded  npon  either  part, 
they  could  not  conclude  a  peace.  The  chief  impedi- 
ment thereof  was  the  denuwd  of  the  kii^  to  have 
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Perkin  delivered  into  hii  hands,  as  a  reproach  to  all 
kings,  and  a  person  not  protected  by  the  law  or 
Dationa.    The  kinp  of  Scoiland,  on  the  other  side, 
peremptorily  denied  so  to  do,  anymg,  that  he,  for  his 
part,  was  no  competent  judge  of  Perkin's  title ;  but 
that  he  had  received  him  as  a  aappliant,  protected 
him  as  a  person  fled  for  refuge,  esponsed  him  with 
his  kinswoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  anna^  npon 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  prince  i  and  therefore  that 
he  coald  not  now  with  hla  honour  so  nnrip,  and,  in 
a  sor^  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  he  had  laid  and  done 
before,  as  to  deliver  him  op  to  hi*  enemies.  The 
bishop  likewise,  who  had  certain  proad  instructions 
from  the  king,  at  the  least  in  the  front,  though  there 
were  a  pliant  clause  at  the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to 
the  bishop's  discretion,  and  required  him  by  no 
means  to  break  off  in  ill  terms,  after  that  he  had 
foiled  to  obtain  the  deliver;  of  Perkin,  did  move  a 
second  point  of  his  instructions,  which  was,  that  the 
Scottish  king  would  give  the  king  an  interview  in 
person  at  Newcastle.    But  this  being  reported  to 
the  Scottish  king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant 
to  treat  a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it 
The  bishop  also,  according  to  another  article  of  his 
instnicti(Hi%  demanded  restitution  of  the  spdls  taken 
hj  the  Scottish,  or  damages  for  the  same.   Bat  the 
Scottish  commissioners  answered  that  that  was  but 
as  water  spilt  tipon  the  grotnid,  which  could  not  be 
gotten  up  again  |  and  that  the  king's  people  were 
better  able  to  bear  the  loss,  than  their  master  to  re- 
pair it.    But  in  the  end,  as  persons  capable  of  rea- 
son, on  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce 
for  some  months  following.    But  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his  judg- 
ment of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engnged  himself  so 
far ;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  often  speech 
with  the  Englishmen,  and  divers  other  advertise- 
ments, began  to  suspect  him  for  a  counterfeit. 
Wherefore  in  a  noble  fashion  he  called  him  unto 
him*  and  recounted  the  Itenefits  and  favours  that  he 
had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally,  and  In  pro- 
voking a  mighty  and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive 
war  in  hit  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two  years  toge- 
ther ;  nay  more,  that  he  had  refused  an  honoarable 
peace,  whereof  he  had  a  har  ofier,  if  he  would  have 
delivered  him  ;  and  that,  to  keep  his  promise  with 
him,  he  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and 
people,  whom  he  might  not  hold  in  any  long  dis- 
content: and  therefore  required  him  to  think  of  his 
own  fortunes,  and  to  choose  out  some  fitter  place  for 
his  exile :  telling  him  withal,  that  he  could  not 
any,  but  the  English  had  forsaken  him  before  the 
Scottish,  for  that,  upon  two  several  trials,  none  had 
declared  themselves  on  his  side ;  but  nevertheless  he 
would  make  good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first 
receiving,  which  was,  that  he  should  not  repent  him 
for  putting  himself  into  his  hands ;  for  that  he  would 
not  cast  him  off,  bnt  help  him  with  shipping  and 
means  to  transport  him  where  he  should  desire. - 
Ferkin,  not  descending  at  all  from  hi*  stage-like 
grreatness,  answered  the  king  in  few  words,  that  he 
saw  his  time  was  not  yet  come )  bnt  whatsoever  his 
fortunes  were,  he  should  both  think  and  speak 
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honour  of  the  king.  Taking  bis  leave,  he  would  not 
think  of  Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but  hollow  ground 
for  him  since  the  treaty  of  the  archduke,  concluded 
the  year  before ;  but  took  his  lady,  and  such  fol- 
lowers as  would  not  leave  him,  and  sailed  over  into 
Ireland. 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
time,  pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those  princes 
that  were  furthest  off,  and  with  whom  he  had  least 
to  do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's  late  entrance 
into  league  tm  the  defence  of  Italy,  did  remunerate 
him  with  an  hallowed  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance 
sent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope  Innocent  had  done  the 
like,  but  it  was  not  received  in  that  glory :  for  the 
king  appointed  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  to  meet 
the  pope's  orator  at  London  bridge,  and  all  the 
streets  between  the  bridge  foot,  and  the  palace  at 
Paul's,  where  the  king  then  lay,  were  garnished 
with  the  citizens,  standing  in  their  liveries.  And 
the  morrow  after,  being  AUhallows  day,  the  king, 
attended  with  many  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  went  in  processi(m  to  Paul's,  and  the 
cap  and  sword  were  borne  before  him.  And  after 
the  procession,  the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in 
the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop,  npon  the  greece  of  the 
quire,  made  a  Icmg  oration :  setting  forth  the  great* 
ness  and  emineney  of  that  honour  which  the  pope, 
in  these  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had 
done  the  king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high 
deserts,  they  used  to  Ik  bestowed :  end  then  recited 
the  king's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which  had 
made  bim  appear  worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  his  holi- 
ness, of  this  great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof 
we  have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Per- 
kin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamation  had 
stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay  down 
exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them  now 
and  then  have  a  !dnd  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now 
these  babbles  by  much  stirring  began  to  meet,  as 
they  used  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king's 
lenity,  by  that  time  the  Cornish  rebels,  who  were 
taken  and  pardoned,  and,  as  it  was  said,  many  of 
them  sold  by  them  that  had  taken  diem,  for'  twelve 
pence  and  two  shillings  apiece,  were  come  down 
into  their  country,  had  rather  imboldened  them, 
than  reclaimed  them ;  insomuch  as  they  stuck  not  to 
say  to  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  that  the 
king  did  well  to  pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew  he 
should  leave  few  subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged 
all  that  were  of  their  mind:  and  began  whetting 
and  inciting  one  another  to  renew  the  commotion. 
Some  of  the  subtilest  of  them,  hearing  of  Perkin's 
being  in  Ireland,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  tliis  news,  he  began  to  take 
heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his  council, 
which  were  principally  three  j  Heme  a  mercer,  that 
had  fled  for  debt;  Skelton  a  tailor,  and  Astley  a 
scrivener;  for  secretary  Frini  was  goiK.  These 
told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  overseen,  both  when 
he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he  went  into  Scot, 
lai^  J  the  we  being  a  place  so  near  XiOndon,  and 
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under  the  king's  nose;  and  the  other  a  nation  bo 
distasted  with  the  people  of  England,  that  if  ihey 
had  loved  him  never  ao  well,  yet  Ihey  wonid  never 
have  taken  his  part  in  that  company.  But  if  he 
had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  been  in  Cornwall  at 
the  first,  when  the  people  began  to  take  arms  there, 
he  had  been  crowned  at  Westminster  before  this 
time.  For  these  kings,  as  he  had  now  experience, 
would  sell  poor  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  most  rely 
wh(dlj  upon  people ;  and  therefore  Bdviaed  him  to 
Mil  over  with  all  posirible  speed  into  Cornwall: 
which  accordingly  he  did  i  hanng  in  his  company 
foor  small  barks,  with  soine  uzseore  or  sevenscore 
fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at  Whit> 
sand-Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin,  the  black- 
smith's  town ;  where  there  assembled  unto  him  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of  the  rude 
people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  proclamation, 
stroking  the  people  with  fair  promiites,  and  humour- 
ing them  with  invectives  against  the  king  and  tiis 
government.  And  as  it  fareth  with  smoke,  that 
never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the  higheut ;  he  did 
now  before  his  end  raise  his  style,  entitling  himself 
no  more  Richard  duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
fourth,  king  of  England.  His  council  advised  him 
by  all  meaiM  to  make  himself  master  of  some  good 
walled  town ;  as  well  to  make  hi*  men  find  the 
tweetnen  of  rich  spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all 
loose  and  lost  people,  by  like  hopes  of  booty  i  as  to 
be  a  sure  retreat  to  his  forces,  in  case  they  should 
have  any  ill  day,  or  unlucky  chanee  in  the  field. 
Wherefore  they  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on, 
and  besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town 
for  strength  and  wealth  in  those  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  for- 
bare  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  continual 
shouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants.  They 
did  likewise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them 
from  under  the  walls,  to  join  with  them,  and  be  of 
their  party ;  telling  them,  that  the  king  would  make 
them  another  London,  if  they  would  be  the  first  town 
that  should  acknowledge  him.  But  they  had  not 
the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any  orderly  fiishion, 
agents  or  chosen  men,  to  teinpt  tbem,  and  to  treat 
with  them.  The  citizens  on  their  part  showed 
themselTes  stont  and  Ic^al  sabjects ;  neither  was 
there  so  much  as  any  tumult  or  division  amongst 
them,  but  all  prepared  themselves  for  a  valiant  de- 
fence, and  making  good  the  town.  For  well  they 
saw,  that  the  rebels  were  of  no  such  number  or 
power,  that  they  needed  to  fear  them  as  yet ';  and 
well  they  hoped,  that  before  their  numbers  increased, 
the  king's  succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever, 
they  thought  it  the  exiremest  of  evils,  to  put  them- 
ceWes  at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly 
people.  Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good  order 
within  the  town,  they  nevertheless  let  down  with 
cords,  from  several  parts  of  the  walla  privily,  seve- 
ral messengers,  that  if  one  came  to  mischance,  an- 
other might  pass  on,  which  shonM  advertise  the 
king  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  implore  his  aid. 
Perkin  also  doubted  that  succours  would  come  ere 
long ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  use  bis  utmost  force 
to  assault  the  town.    And  for  that  porpoae  having 


mounted  scaling  ladders  in  divers  {daces  npoo  the 
walls,  made  at  the  same  instant  sn  attempt  to  face 
one  of  the  gates.  But  having  no  artillery  nor  en- 
gines, and  finding  that  he  could  do  no  good  by  ram- 
ming with  logs  of  timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bar^ 
and  iron  crows,  and  such  other  means  at  hand,  he 
had  no  way  left  him  but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  oo 
fire,  which  he  did.  But  the  citiiens  well  perceiving 
the  danger,  before  the  gate  could  be  folly  consumed, 
blocked  up  the  gate,  and  some  apace  aboot  it  oo  the 
inside,  with  faggots  and  other  fiiel.  which  they  like- 
wise set  on  fire,  and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire  i  and 
in  the  mean  time  raised  up  rampiera  of  earth,  and 
cast  up  deep  trenches,  to  serve  instead  of  wall  and 
gate.  And  for  the  scaladoes,  they  had  so  bad  soc- 
cess,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls  with 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin's  siege  at 
Exeter,  made  sport  with  it,  uid  said  to  them  that 
were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  wss 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have 
the  honour  to  see  him,  which  he  could  never  yet  da 
And  it  appeared  plainly  to  those  that  were  about  the 
king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed  with  the  news 
of  Perkin's  being  in  English  ground,  where  he  could 
have  no  repeat  by  land;  thinking  now,  that  he 
slioold  be  cured  of  thoae  privy  stitches,  which  he 
had  long  had  about  his  heart,  and  at  •ome  times 
brdten  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst  of  all  hia  felicity. 
And  to  set  all  men's  hearts  on  fire,  he  did  by  all 
possible  means  let  it  appear,  that  those  that  shonkl 
now  do  him  service  to  make  an  end  of  these  troablet, 
should  be  no  less  accepted  of  him,  than  he  that 
came  upon  the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  the  wtude 
wages  of  the  day.  Therefore  now,  like  the  end 
a  play,  a  great  number  came  upon  the  stage  at  oncc; 
He  sent  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  lord  Brod^ 
and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  forces  to 
speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue  of  Uie  town,  and  lo 
spread  the  fame  of  his  own  following  in  person  with 
a  royal  army.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  his  sod^ 
with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fulfordes,  and  other  prin- 
cipal persona  of  Devonshire,  nnealled  from  the  court, 
but  hearing  that  the  krag**  heart  waa  ao  much  bent 
upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troopa  that  they 
had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should  socconr  tlw 
city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's  snccoars. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  likewise,  with  many  brave 
gentlemen,  put  themselves  in  arms,  not  staying  either 
the  king's  or  the  lord  chamberlain's  coming  on.  bat 
making  a  body  of  forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to 
endear  their  merit;  signifying  to  the  king  their 
readiness,  and  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  So 
that  according  to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  down, 
every  saint  did  help. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms,  and  prepare 
ations  against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised  hia 
siege,  and  marched  to  Tannton  ;  beginning  already 
to  aqoint  one  eye  upon  the  erown  and  another  upon 
the  sanetnai^}  though  the  Comish-men  were  be* 
come  like  metal  often  fired  and  quenched,  chnriirii, 
and  that  would  sooner  break  than  bow ;  swearing 
and  vowing  not  to  leave  him,  till  the  nttennoat  drop 
ct  their  Uood  were  s^k.   He  waa  at  hia  risbig 
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rum  Exeter  between  six  and  KveD  thousand  strong, 
oany  having  come  unto  him  after  he  was  set  before 
£xeter«  upon  Esme  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  to 
Mrlftke  of  the  spoil ;  though  upon  the  raising  of  the 
jege  some  did  away.  When  he  was  come  near 
Taunton,  he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed  all  the 
lay  to  use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready 
o  fight.  But  about  midnight,  he  fled  with  tfaree- 
leore  horse  to  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he 
ind  divers  of  his  company  registered  themselves 
ancluary  men,  leaving  his  Comish-men  to  the  four 
vinds ;  but  yet  thereby  easing  them  of  their  vow, 
ind  using  liis  wonted  compassion,  not  to  be  by  when 
lis  subjects'  blood  should  be  spilt.  The  king,  as 
uon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's  flight,  sent  presently 
ive  hundred  horse  to  pursue  and  apprehend  him, 
>efore  he  should  get  either  to  the  sea,  or  to  that 
lame  little  island,  called  a  sanctuary.  But  they 
:ame  too  late  for  the  latter  of  these.  Therefore  all 
hey  coidd  do,  was  to  beset  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
naintaiD  a  strong  watch  about  it,  till  the  king's 
>leasure  were  farther  known.  As  far  the  rest  of 
he  rebels,  they,  being  deslitnte  of  their  head,  with- 
lut  stroke  stricken,  submitted  themselves  onto  the 
cing's  mercy.  And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew 
>Iood,  as  physicians  do,  rather  to  save  life  than  to 
ipill  it,  and  was  never  cmel  when  he  was  secure ; 
WW  he  saw  the  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all 
n  the  end,  except  some  few  desperate  persons,  which 
le  reserved  to  be  executed,  the  better  to  set  off  his 
nercy  towards  the  rest.  There  were  hUo  sent 
vith  all  speed  some  horse  to  Saint  Michael's  mount 
n  Comwal],  where  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon  was 
eft  by  her  husband,  whom  in  all  fortunes  she  en- 
ir«ly  loved;  adding  the  virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  vir- 
ues  of  her  sex.  The  king  sent  in  the  greater  dih- 
;ence,  not  knowing  whether  she  might  be  with 
fhild,  whereby  the  business  would  not  have  ended 
n  Perkin's  person.  When  she  was  brought  to  the 
ling,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  king  received 
ler  not  only  with  compassion,  but  with  affection ; 
>ily  giving  more  impression  to  her  excellent  beauty, 
li^herefore  comforting  her  to  serve  as  well  his  eye 
IB  his  fiune,  he  sent  her  to  his  queen,  to  remain 
nth  her ;  giving  her  a  very  honourable  allowance 
or  the  support  of  her  estate,  which  she  enjoyed 
nth  during  the  king's  life,  and  many  years  after. 
The  name  of  the  White-rose,  which  had  been  given 

0  her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued  in  com- 
□on  speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

Ttie  king  went  forwards  on  liis  journey,  and  made 

1  joyful  entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave  the 
itizens  great  commendalions  and  thanks;  and  tak- 
ng  the  sword  he  wore  from  his  side,  he  gave  it  to 
he  mayor,  and  commanded  it  should  be  ever  after 
larried  before  him.  There  also  he  caused  to  be  exe- 
■nted  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Cumish-men, 
n  sacrifice  to  the  citizens  whom  they  had  put  in 
ear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the  king  consulted 
rith  his  council,  whether  he  should  offer  life  to  Per- 
tin  if  he  would  quit  the  sanctuary,  and  voluntarily 
tubmit  himself.  The  council  were  divided  in  opin- 
on:  some  advised  the  king  to  take  him  out  of 
lanetuary  per  force,  and  to  put  him  to  death,  as  tn 


a  case  of  necessity,  which  in  itself  dispenseth  with 
consecrated  places  and  things :  wherein  they  doubted 
not  also  but  the  king  should  find  the  pope  tractable 
to  ratify  his  deed,  either  1^  declaration,  or,  at  least, 
by  indulgence.  Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all 
was  now  safe,  and  no  fiirther  hart  could  be  done, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  exposing  of  the  king 
to  new  Bcandal  and  envy.  A  third  tort  Ml  upon 
the  opining  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Uog 
ever,  either  to  satisfy  the  worid  well  touching  the 
imposture,  or  to  learn  ont  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
spiracy, except  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
other  fair  means,  he  should  get  Perkin  into  his 
hands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indignation 
at  his  fortune;  that  a  prince  of  his  high  wisdom 
and  virtue,  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  oft  ex- 
ercised and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the  king  said, 
that  it  was  the  vexation  of  God  Almighty  himself 
to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  therefore  that  that  was 
not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends  i  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  always  despised  them  ;  but  was  grieved  that 
they  had  put  his  people  to  such  trouble  and  misery. 
But  in  conclusion,  he  leaned  to  the  third  (^nion, 
and  so  sent  some  to  deal  with  Perkin:  who  seeing 
himself  prisoner,  and  destitute  of  all  hopes,  having 
tried  princes  and  people,  great  and  small,  and  found 
all  either  false,  fain^  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  no- 
cept  of  the  condition.  The  king  did  also,  while  he 
was  at  Exeter,  appoint  the  lord  Darcy,  and  others 
commissioners,  for  the  finding  of  all  such  as  were 
of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking  in  the 
aid  of  Perkin,  or  the  Comish-men,  either  in  the 
field  or  in  the  flight. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity,  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleeding  of  so 
much  treasure.  Perkin  was  brought  into  the  king's 
court,  but  not  to  the  king's  presence ;  though  the 
kin^  to  satisfy  his  coriouty,  saw  him  sometimes  out 
of  a  window,  or  in  passage.  He  was  in  show  at 
liberty,  but  guarded  with  all  care  and  watch  that 
was  possible,  and  willed  to  follow  the  king  to  Lon- 
don. But  from  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
in  his  new  person  of  a  ^cophant  or  juggler,  instead 
of  his  former  person  of  a  prince,  all  men  may  think 
how  he  WHS  exposed  to  the  derision  not  only  of  the 
courtiers,  but  also  of  the  common  people,  who  flocked 
about  him  as  he  went  along;  that  one  might  know 
afar  ofl*  where  the  owl  was,  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
some  mocking,  some  wondering,  some  cursing,  some 
prying  and  picking  matter  ont  of  his  countenance 
and  gesture  to  talk  of:  so  that  the  false  honour  and 
respects  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully 
repaid  in  scorn  and  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  was 
come  to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city  the  so- 
lace of  this  May-game-,  for  he  was  conveyed  lei- 
surely on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious 
feshion,  through  Cheapside  and  Coriihill,  to  the 
Tower ;  and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster, 
with  the  *  chnrm  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  re- 
proaches. But  to  amend  the  show,  there  followed 
a  little  distance  off  Perkin,  an  inward  coonsellOT  of 
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his,  one  that  had  been  sergeant  farrier  to  the  king. 
Thi«  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctunry,  chose  ra- 
ther to  take  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  place,  and 
clad  himneir  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed  wan- 
dered about  the  country,  till  he  was  discovered  and 
taken.  But  thii  man  was  bound  hand  and  foot  upon 
the  horse,  and  came  not  back  vith  Perkin,  but  was 
left  at  the  Tower,  and  within  few  dkys  after  exe^ 
cuted.  Soon  after,  now  that  Perkin  could  tell  bet- 
ter what  himself  was,  he  was  diligently  examined ; 
and  after  his  confession  taken,  an  extract  was  made 
of  such  parts  of  them,  as  were  thought  fit  to  be  di- 
Tulged,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  abroad: 
wherein  the  king  did  himself  no  right:  for  as  there 
was  a  laboured  tale  of  particnlars,  of  Perkin's  father 
and  mother,  and  grandsire  and  grandmother,  and 
uncles  and  cousins,  by  names  and  surnames,  ajid 
from  what  places  he  travelled  up  and  down ;  so 
there  whs  little  or  nothing  to  purpose  of  any  thing 
concerning  his  designs,  or  any  practices  that  had 
been  held  with  him ;  nor  the  duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  world  did  take  knowledge  of,  as 
the  person  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named  or  pmnted  at 
So  that  men  missing  of  that  they  looked  for,  looked 
about  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were  in  more 
doubt  than  before :  bat  the  king  chose  rather  not  to 
satisfy,  than  to  kindle  coals.  At  that  time  also  it 
did  not  appear  by  any  new  examination  or  commit- 
ments, that  any  other  person  of  quality  was  dis- 
covered or  appeached,  though  the  king's  closeness 
made  that  a  doubt  dormant 

About  this  time  a  great  Are  in  the  night-time  sud- 
denly began  at  the  king's  palace  of  Shene,  near  unto 
the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a  great  part  of 
the  building  was  consumed,  with  much  costly  house- 
hold stuff  i  which  gave  the  king  occasion  of  build- 
ing from  the  ground  that  fine  pile  of  Richmond, 
which  is  now  standing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  also^  there  fell  out  a 
memorable  accident :  There  was  one  Sebastian 
Gabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a  man  seen 
and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation.  This 
man  seeing  the  success,  and  emulating  perhaps  the 
enterprise  of  Christophorus  Columbus  in  that  for- 
tunate discovery  towards  the  south-west,  which  had 
been  by  him  made  some  six  years  before,  conceited 
with  himself,  that  lands  might  likewise  be  discovered 
towards  the  north-west.  And  surely  it  may  be  he 
had  more  firm  and  pregnant  conjectures  of  it,  than 
Columbus  had  of  this  at  the  first.  For  the  two 
great  inlands  of  the  old  and  new  world,  being,  in  the 
shape  and  making  of  them,  broad  towards  the  north, 
and  pointed  towards  the  south ;  it  is  likely,  that  tlie 
discovery  first  began  where  the  lands  did  nearest 
meet  And  there  had  been  before  tliat  time  a  dis- 
covery of  some  lands,  which  they  took  to  be  islands, 
and  were  indeed  the  continent  of  America,  towards 
the  north-west.  And  it  may  be  that  some  relation 
of  this  nature  coming  afterwards  to  the  knowledge 
of  Columbus,  and  by  him  suppressed,  (desirous 
rather  to  make  his  enterprise  the  child  of  his  science 
and  fortune,  than  the  follower  of  a  former  discovery,) 
did  give  him  better  asBorance,  that  all  was  not  sen. 


from  (he  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  onto  Asia,  than 
either  Seneca's  prophecy  or  Plato's  antiquities,  or 
the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and  the  like, 
which  were  the  conjectures  that  were  given  oat, 
whereupon  he  should  have  relied ;  though  1  am  not 
ignorant,  that  it  was  likewise  laid  unto  the  casual 
and  wind-beaten  discovery,  a  little  before,  of  s 
SpaniKh  pilot,  who  died  in  the  house  of  Colambus. 
But  this  Gabato  bearing  the  king  in  hand,  that  be 
would  find  out  an  island  endned  with  rich  com- 
modities, procured  him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at 
Bristol,  for  the  discovery  of  that  island :  with  whom 
ventured  also  three  small  ships  of  London  merchants, 
fmugbt  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for 
commerce  with  barbarous  people.  He  sailed,  as  he 
afHrmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  chart  thereof, 
very  far  westwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  north,  on 
the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he  came 
to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and  a  halt 
finding  the  seas  still  open.  It  is  certain  also,  that 
the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that  great  empire 
of  the  West-Indies.  Neither  was  it  a  refusal  on 
the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by  accident,  that  pat  by 
so  great  an  acquest :  for  Christophorus  Cplumbns, 
refused  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  wonld  not  em- 
brace at  once  both  east  and  west,  employed  his 
brother  Bartholomous  Columbus  unto  king  Henry,  to 
negotiate  for  his  discovery  :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he 
was  taken  by  pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental 
impediment  he  was  long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so 
long,  that  before  he  had  obtained  a  capitulation  with 
the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprise  by  him  was 
achieved,  and  no  the  West-Indies  by  providence 
were  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of  Castile.  Yet 
this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not  only  in  this 
voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  likewise  in  the  eighteenth  thereof  he  granted 
forth  new  commissions  for  the  discovery  and  invest- 
ing of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God's  wonderftti 
providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will,  and 
hangeth  great  weights  upon  small  wires,  there  feQ 
out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident  that  drew  on 
great  and  happy  effects.  During  the  truce  unth 
Scotland,  there  were  certain  Scottish  yonug gentlemen 
that  came  into  Norham  town,  and  there  made  merry 
wiih  some  of  the  English  of  the  town:  and  having 
little  to  do,  went  sometimes  forth,  and  would  stand 
looking  upon  the  castle.  Some  of  the  garrison  of 
the  castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice, 
and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late  ill 
blood  of  hostility,  either  suspected  them,  or  quarelled 
them  for  spies;  whereupon  they  fell  at  iU  words, 
and  from  words  to  blows ;  so  that  many  were 
wounded  of  either  side,  and  the  Scottish-men,  being 
strangers  in  the  town,  had  the  worst;  insomuch  that 
some  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  haste 
home.  The  matter  being  complained  on,  and  often 
debated  before  the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both 
sides,  and  no  good  order  taken ;  the  king  of  Scot- 
land took  it  to  himself,  and  being  much  kindled, 
sent  a  herald  to  the  king  to  make  protestation, 
that  if  reparation  were  not  done,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  truce,  his  king*  did  denounce 
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KM,  The  king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and 
vas  inclined  to  peace,  made  answer,  that  vhht  had 
>een  done,  was  utterly  against  his  will,  and  without 
lis  privity ;  but  if  the  garrison  soldiers  had  been 
n  fault,  he  would  see  them  punished,  and  the  trune 
n  all  points  to  be  preserved.  But  this  answer 
leemed  to  the  Scottish  king  but  a  dela/  to  make  the 
complaint  breathe  out  with  time;  and  nerefore  it 
lid  rather  exaiperate  him  than  satisfy  him.  Bishop 
^ox,  understanding  from  the  king  that  the  Seotdah 
(ing  was  still  discontent  and  impatieirt,  being  troubled 
hat  the  oceaston  of  breaking  of  the  truce  should 
fTow  from  his  men,  sent  many  humble  and  depre* 
;atory  letters  to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him. 
A^her^upon  king  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's 
lubmissive  and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back  unto  him, 
hnt  though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters, 
''et  he  should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  except  he  spake 
cith  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding  of  the 
)resent  differences,  as  about  other  matters  that  might 
loncem  the  good  of  both  kingdoms.  The  bishop, 
idvising  first  with  the  king,  took  his  journey  for 
Scotland.  The  meeting  was  at  Melross,  an  abbey 
)f  the  Cistercians,  where  the  king  then  abode.  The 
ting  first  roundly  uttered  onto  the  bishop  his  offence 
!onceired  for  the  insolent  breach  of  tnice,  by  his  men 
if  Norham  castle  t  wherennto  bishop  Fox  made  such 
lamble  and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  unto 
he  wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal:  and  this  was 
lone  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council. 
\fter,  the  king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and 
tpened  himself  unto  him,  saying,  that  these  lempo- 
'»ry  truces  and  peaces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
>roken,  but  that  he  desired  a  straiter  amity  with  the 
Ling  of  England;  discovering  his  mind,  that  if  the 
[tng  would  give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Margaret 
lis  eldest  dtmghter,  that  indeed  might  be  a  knot 
ndissoluble.  That  he  knew  well  what  place  and 
authority  the  bishop  deservedly  had  with  his  master ; 
herefore,  if  he  would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and 
leal  in  it  e&ctnally,  he  doubted  not  but  it  would 
neceed  well.  The  bishop  answered  soberly,  that 
le  thought  himself  rather  hai^y  than  worthy  to  be 
ii  instrument  in  sneh  a  matter,  hnt  would  do  his 
«Bt  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  returning  to 
he  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed,  and 
inding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in  it,  gave 
he  king  advice ;  first  to  proceed  to  a  conclusion  of 
•eace,  and  then  to  go  on  witli  the  treaty  of  marriage 
ly  degrees.  Hereupon  a  peace  was  concluded, 
rhich  was  published  a  little  before  Christmas,  in-the 
ourteenth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for 
oth  the  kings*  lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them,  and 
.  year  after.  In  this  peace  there  was  an  article 
ontained,  that  no  Englishman  should  enter  into 
!cotland,  and  no  Scottishman  into  England,  without 
etters  commendatory  from  the  kings  of  either  tia> 
ion.  This  at  the  first  sight  might  aeem  a  means 
o  continne  a  strangeness  between  the  nations;  but 
t  was  done  to  lock  in  the  bwderers. 

This  year  there  was  also  bom  to  the  king  a  third 
on,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Edmund, 
tnd  shortly  after  died.  And  mnch  about  the  same 
ime  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  French 


king,  fur  whom  there  were  celebrated  solemn  and 
princely  obsequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  began 
to  stir.  For  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took  him  to 
his  heels,  and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast.  But 
presently  all  comers  were  laid  for  him,  and  such 
diligent  pursuit  and  search  made,  as  he  was  fain  t<^ 
tarn  back,  and  get  him  to  the  house  of  Bethlehem, 
called  the  priory  of  Shene,  (which  had  the  privilege 
of  sanetniuy,)  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
prior  of  that  monastery.  The  prior  was  thought  a 
holy  man,  and  much  reverenced  in  those  days.  He 
came  to  the  king,  and  besought  the  king  for  Perkin's 
life  only,  leaving  him  otherwise  to  the  king's  discre- 
tion. Many  about  the  king  were  again  more  hot 
than  ever,  to  have  the  king  to  take  him  forth  and 
hang  him.  But  the  king,  that  had  a  high  stomach, 
and  could  not  hale  any  that  he  despised,  bid,  "Take 
him  forth  and  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks ;"  and  so 
prcHnising  the  prior  his  life,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days  after, 
upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  coiirt  at  West- 
minster, he  was  fettered  and  set  in  the  stocks  for  the 
whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the  like  was 
done  by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapmde,  and  in 
both  plaoes  he  read  his  confinsiDn,  of  which  we 
made  mention  before :  and  was  from  Cheapaide  con- , 
veyed  and  laid  np  in  the  Tower.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  king  was,  as  was  partly  touched  before, 
grown  to  be  such  a  partner  with  fortnne,  as  nobody 
could  tell  what  actions  the  one  and  what  the  other 
owned.  For  it  was  believed  generally,  that  Perkin 
was  betrayed,  and  that  this  escape  was  not  without 
the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the  lime  of  his 
flight  in  a  line  ;  and  that  the  king  did  this,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  to  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  be  rid 
of  him  at  once :  but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that 
the  same  instruments  who  observed  him  in  his  flight, 
might  have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanctuary. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a 
Plantagenet  should  kill  the  true  tree  itself.  For 
Perkin,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower, 
began  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  and  kind- 
ness of  his  keepers,  servants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  fonr  in  number; 
Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  Long  Roger. 
These  varlets,  with  mountains  of  promises,  he  sought 
to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his  escape ;  but  knowing  well, 
that  his  own  fortunes  were  made  so  contemptible, 
as  he  could  feed  no  man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he 
must  work,  for  rewards  he  had  none,  he  bad  con- 
trived with  himself  a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which 
was  to  draw  into  his  company  Edward  Plantagenet 
carl  of  Warwick,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  whom 
the  weary  life  of  a  long  imprisonment,  and  the  qften 
and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to  death,  had 
softened  to  take  any  impression  of  counsel  for  his 
liberty.  This  young  prince  he  thought  the  servants 
wonld  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himself:  and 
therefore,  after  that  \ty  some  message  by  one  or  two 
of  them,  he  had  tasted  of  the  eari's  ccmsent ;  it  was 
agreed  that  these  foin:  shmild  murder  their  master 
the  lieutenant  secretly  in  the  nighi^  and  make  their 
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beat  of  auch  money  tmi  portable  goods  of  his,  aa 
they  should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get  the  keya  of 
the  Tower,  and  presently  let  forth  Perkin  and  the 
earl.  But  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  in  time, 
before  it  could  be  executed.  And  in  this  again  the 
0|Hnion  of  the  king's  great  wiiidom  did  surcharge 
him  with  a  sinister  fame,  that  Perkin  was  but  his 
bait,  to  entrap  the  earl  of  Warwick.  And  in  the 
veiy  instant  while  this  conspiracy  was  in  working, 
aa  if  that  also  had  been  the  king's  industry,  it  was 
filial,  that  there  should  break  forth  a  counterfeit  earl 
of  Warwick,  a  cordwainer^s  son,  whose  name  was 
Ralph  Wilford  t  a  yoang  man  taught  and  set  on  by 
an  Aagnstin  frier,  called  Patrick.  They  both  from 
the  parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwards  into  Kent,  where 
they  did  not  only  privily  and  underhand  give  ont 
that  thia  Witford  was  the  tme  earl  of  Warwick,  but 
alao  the  frier,  finding  some  light  credence  in  the 
people,  took  the  boldness  in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as 
much,  and  to  incite  the  people  to  come  in  to  his  aid. 
Whereupon  they  were  both  presently  apprehended, 
and  the  yonng  fellow  executed,  and  the  frier  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisrament.  This  also  hap- 
pening so  opportunely,  to  represent  the  danger  to  the 
king's  estate  from  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby 
to  colour  the  king's  severity  that  followed;  together 
with  the  madness  of  the  Met  so  vainly  and  desper- 
ately to  divulge  a  treason,  befi>re  it  had  gotten  any 
manner  of  strength  ;  and  the  saving  of  the  frier's 
life,  which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  his  order ;  and  the  pity  in  the  common 
people,  which  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever 
cast  up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather 
talked  than  believed  that  all  was  but  the  king's 
device.  But  howsoever  it  were,  hereupon  Perkin, 
that  had  offended  against  grace  now  the  third  time, 
was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and  by  commissioners 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  arraigned  at  Westminstrr, 
upon  divers  treasons  committed  and  perpetrated  after 
his  coming  on  land  within  this  kingdom,  for  so  the 
judges  advised,  for  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
condemned,  and  a  few  days  after  executed  at  Ty- 
bnm  {  where  he  did  again  openly  read  his  confes- 
sion, and  take  it  upon  his  death  to  be  tme.  This 
was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  thfU 
was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him  first. 
It  was  one  of  the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that 
hath  been  in  memory,  and  might  perhaps  have  had 
another  end,  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both 
wise,  stout,  and  fortunate. 

As  for  Perkin'e  three  counsellors,  they  had  regis- 
tered themselves  sanctuary  men  when  their  master 
did;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained,  or  con- 
tinuance within  the  privilege,  they  came  not  to  be 
proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Periiin,  the  mayor  of 
Cork  nnd  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abettors 
of  his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  likewise  con- 
demned eight  other  persons  about  the  Toa'er  con- 
spiracy) whereof  four  were  lieutenant's  men :  bat  of 
ihtMe  eight  bat  two  were  executed.  And  imme- 
diately after  was  arraigned  before  the  eari  of  Oxford, 
then  for  Uie  time  high  steward  of  England,  the  poor 
prince,  the  earl  of  Warwick  i  not  for  the  attempt  to 


escape  simply,  for  that  was  not  acted  ;  and  besides, 
the  imprisonment  not  being  for  treason,  the  escspe 
by  law  could  not  be  treason,  but  for  conspiring  with 
Perkin  to  raise  sedition,  and  to  destroy  the  king: 
and  the  earl  confessing  the  indictment,  had  judg- 
ment, and  was  shortly  after  beheaded  on  Tower-hiB. 

This  was  also  the  end,  not  only  of  this  noble  and 
commiserable  person  Edward  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
eldest  ton  to  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  likewise  of 
the  line  male  of  the  Plantagmets,  which  had  flour- 
ished in  great  royalty  and  renown,  from  the  time  of 
the  famous  king  of  England,  king  Henry  the  secood. 
Howbeit  it  was  a  race  often  dipped  in  their  own 
blood.  It  hath  remained  since  only  tranaplantrd 
into  other  names,  as  well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  of 
other  noble  houses.  But  it  was  neither  gnilt  of 
crime,  nor  reason  of  state,  that  could  quench  the 
envy  that  was  upon  the  king  for  this  execution  :  so 
that  he  thought  good  to  export  it  out  of  the  land, 
and  to  lay  it  upon  his  new  ally,  Ferdinando  king 
Spain.  For  these  two  kings  understanding  one  an- 
other at  half  a  word,  so  it  a-as  that  there  were 
letters  showed  out  of  Spain,  whereby  in  die  pss- 
sages  concerning  the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  Fer- 
dinando had  written  to  the  king  in-plain  terms,  that 
he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succession  as  long  as  the 
earl  of  Warwick  lived  i  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send 
his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.  But  hereby, 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy  frtaa 
himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did  withal 
bring  a  kind  of  maledicticm  and  inAiusting  upon  the 
marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic:  which  in  event  so 
far  proved  true,  as  both  prince  Arthur  enjoyed  a  very 
small  time  after  the  marriage,  and  the  lady  Catharioe 
herself,  a  sad  and  a  religious  woman,  long  after, 
when  king  Henry  the  eighth  his  resolution  of  a  di- 
vorce from  her  was  first  made  known  to  her,  used 
some  words,  that  she  had  not  offended,  but  it  was  a 
judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  former  marriage  was 
made  in  blood ;  meaning  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwid^. 

This  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great 
plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Wherefore  the  king,  afker  often  change 
of  places,  whether  to  avoid  die  danger  of  the  sick- 
ness, or  to  give  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the 
archduke,  or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  queen  to 
Calais.  Upon  his  coming  thither,  the  archduke 
sent  an  honourable  ambassage  unto  him,  as  well  to 
welcome  him  into  those  parts,  as  to  let  him  know, 
that  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would  come  and  do  him 
reverence.  But  it  was  said  withal,  that  the  kin^ 
might  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  place,  that  were 
out  of  any  walled  town  or  fortress,  for  that  he  hud 
denied  the  same  upon  like  occasion  to  the  French 
king :  and  though,  he  said,  he  made  a  great  differ 
ence  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he  would  be  loth  to 
give  a  precedent,  that  might  make  it  after  to  be  ex- 
pected at  his  bands,  by  another  whom  he  tmated  less. 
The  king  accepted  of  the  courtesy,  and  admitted  of 
his  excuse,  and  appointed  the  place  to  be  at  Saint 
Petei^s  church  without  Calais.  Bht  withal  he  did 
visit  the  archduke  with  ambassadors  sent  from  him- 
self, which  were  the  lord  St.  John,  and  the  seeretaiy; 
imto  whom  the  archdake  did  the  honour,  as,  going 
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to  iDBH  at  Saint  Omer's,  to  wt  the  lord  St.  John  on 
hit  right  hand,  and  the  iMreiary  on  hia  left,  and  so 
to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day  apptnnted 
for  the  interview  the  king  went  on  honebaek  aome 
distance  from  Saint  Peter's  church,  to  receive  the 
archduke :  and  upon  their  approaching,  the  arch- 
duke made  haste  to  light,  and  offered  to  hold  the 
king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting ;  which  the  king 
would  not  permit,  but  descending  from  horseback, 
they  embraced  with  great  affection )  and  withdraw- 
ing into  the  church  to  a  place  prepared,  they  had 
long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  confirmation  of 
former  treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  commerce,  but 
upon  cross  marriages,  to  he  had  between  the  duke 
of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  and  the  archduke's 
daughter;  and  again  between  Charles,  (he  archduke's 
son  and  heir,  and  Mary,  the  king's  aeccmd  daughter. 
Bot  these  blossoms  of  unripe  marriages  were  bat 
friendly  wishes,  and  the  airs  of  loving  entertainment  i 
though  one  of  them  came  afterwards  to  conelasini 
in  treaty,  though  not  in  effieet.  Bnt  daring  (he  time 
that  the  two  princes  convened  and  communed  toge- 
ther in  the  aaburbs  of  Calais,  the  demonstratioos  on 
both  sidea  were  passing  hearty  and  affectionate, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  archduke :  who,  be- 
sides that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good  na- 
ture, being  conscious  to  himself  how  drily  the  king 
had  been  used  by  hia  council  in  the  matter  of  Per- 
kin,  did  strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it  in  the  king's 
affection.  And  having  also  his  ears  continually 
beaten  with  the  counsels  of  his  father  and  father-in- 
law,  who,  in  respect  of  their  jealous  hatred  against 
the  French  king,  did  always  advise  the  archduke  to 
anchor  himself  upon  the  amity  of  king  Henry  of 
England ;  was  glad  upon  this  occasion  to  put  in  ure 
and  practise  their  precepts,  calling  the  king  patron 
and  ftther,  and  pn>lector,  these  very  words  the  king 
repeats,  when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour 
of  the  archduke  to  the  city,  and  what  else  he  could 
devise,  to  express  his  love  and  observance  to  the 
king.  There  came  also  to  the  king,  the  governor 
of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent  from  Lewis 
the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  give  him 
knowledge  of  his  victory,  and  winning  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was  well  pleased 
with  (he  honours  he  received  from  those  parts,  wh^e 
he  was  at  Calais;  for  he  did  himself  certify  all  the 
news  and  occurrents  of  them  in  every  particular, 
from  Calais,  to  the  msyor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
which,  no  doubt,  made  no  small  talk  in  the  city. 
For  the  king,  though  he  could  not  entertain  the  good 
will  of  the  citizens,  as  Edward  the  fourth  did ;  yet 
by  affability  and  other  princely  graces,  did  ever  make 
very  much  of  them,  and  apply  himself  to  diem. 

This  year  also  ^ed  John  Morton,  arehlnsihop  of 
Cantcrhnry,  chancellor  of  England,  and  cardinal.  He 
was  a  wise  man,  and  eloquent,  but  in  his  nature 
harsh  and  haughty :  much  accepted  by  the  king, 
bnt  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  hated  of  the  people. 
Neither  was  his  name  left  out  of  Perkin's  proclama- 
tion for  any  good  will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him 
in  amongst  the  king's  casting  counters,  because  he 
had  the  image  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the 
pope,  in  his  hononr  of  cardtnaL  He  won  the  king  with 


secrecy  and  diligence,  bnt  chiefly  becanse  he  was  hit 
old  aerrant  in  hit  lets  fm-tanet :  and  also  for  that,  in 
hu  afiiwtions,  he  was  not  without  an  inveterate 
maUee  against  the  hoose  of  York,  under  whom  he 
had  been  in  trouble.  He  was  willing  also  to  take 
envy  from  the  king,  more  than  the  king  wat  willing 
to  put  upon  him  :  for  the  king  eared  not  for  subter- 
fuges, but  would  stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing 
that  was  to  his  mind  ;  which  made  enry  still  grow 
upon  him  more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in 
the  matter  of  exactions,  time  did  after  show,  that 
the  bishop  in  feeding  the  king's  humour  did  rather 
temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  third  com- 
mitted, 88  in  custody,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  he  did  secretly  incite  to  revolt  from  king 
Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  engaged,  and 
thought  the  bishop  should  have  been  bit  chief  pilot 
in'the  tempest,  the  bishop  was  gotten  into  the  eock- 
boa^  and  fled  over  beyoid  teas.  But  whattoever 
else  was  in  the  man,  he  deserveth  a  moat  happy 
memory,  in  that  he  wat  the  principal  mean  of  join* 
ing  the  two  rotes.  He  died  of  great  years,  hut  of 
strong  health  and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year  of 
the  king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  Ave 
hundred,  was  the  year  of  jubile  at  Rome.  Bot  pope 
Alexander,  to  save  the  hazard  and  charges  of  men's 
journeys  to  Rome,  thought  good  to  make  over  those 
graces  by  exchange,  to  such  as  would  pay  a  con- 
venient rate,  seeing  Ihey  could  not  come  to  fetch 
them.  For  which  purpose  was  sent  into  England, 
Jasper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  commissioner, 
better  chosen  than  were  the  comroistioners  of  pope 
Leo  afterwards  employed  for  Germany :  for  he  car- 
ried the  business  with  great  wisdom,  and  semblance 
of  holiness  t  insomuch  at  he  levied  great  tums  of 
money  within  this  land  to  the  pope'a  uae,  with  little 
or  no  acandal.  It  wat  thought  the  king  thared  in 
the  mimey.  Bnt  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which  car- 
dinal Adi^an,  the  king's  pen^oner,  wrote  to  the  king 
from  Rome  some  few  years  after,  that  this  was  not 
so.  For  this  cardinal,  being  to  persuade  pope  Julius, 
on  the  king's  behalf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  dispens- 
ation for  the  marriage  between  prince  Henry  and 
the  lady  Catharine,  finding  the  pope  difficile  in 
granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal  argument 
concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that  see,  that 
he  had  touched  none  of  (hose  deniers  which  had 
been  levied  by  Pons  in  England,  Bat  that  it  might 
the  better  appear,  for  the  satisfaetion  of  the  common 
people,  that  this  was  consecrated  money,  the  same 
nuncio  brought  unto  the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope, 
wherein  the  king  was  exhorted  and  summoned  to 
eome  in  person  against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope, 
oat  of  the  care  of  an  univertal  father,  seeing  almost 
under  hia  eyei  the  aoeeesses  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  conclave, 
and  vrith  the  assistance  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
princes,  divers  consultations  about  a  holy  war,  and 
a  general  expedition  of  christian  princes  against  the 
Turk:  wherein  it  was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that 
the  Hungarians,  Polonians,  and  Bohemians,  should 
make  a  war  upon  Thracia ;  the  French  and  Spanihrdt 
upon  GrKcia ;  and  that  the  pope,  willing  to  sacrifice 
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himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  is  com- 
pany of  the  king  of  England,  the  Venetians,  and  such 
other  states  as  were  great  in  maritime  power,  would 
sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through  the  Mediterranean 
unto  Constantinople.  And  that  to  this  end,  hisholi- 
ness  had  sent  nuncios  to  all  christian  princes ;  as 
well  for  a  cessation  of  all  quarrels  and  differences 
amongst  themselves,  as  for  speedy  preparations  and 
contributions  of  forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred 
enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  vho  understood  well  the  court 
of  Rome,  made  an  answer  rather  aolemo  than  serions : 
signifying, 

"  That  no  prince  on  earth  should  he  more  forward 
and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all  his 
possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this  sacred 
war,  than  himself.  But  that  the  distance  of  place 
was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should  raise  for  the 
seas,  could  be  leried  or  prepared  but  with  donble 
the  charge,  and  double  the  time,  at  the  least,  that 
they  might  be  from  the  other  princes,  that  had  their 
territories  nearer  adjoining.  Besides,  that  neither 
the  manner  of  his  ships,  having  no  galleys,  nor  the 
experience  of  his  pilots  and  mariners,  cnuld  be  so 
apt  for  those  seas  as  theirs.  And  therefore  iliat  his 
holiness  might  do  well  to  more  one  of  those  other 
kings,  who  lay  fitter  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany 
him  by  sea.  Whereby  both  ail  things  would  be 
sooner  pot  in  readiness,  and  with  less  charge,  and 
the  emulation  and  division  of  command,  which 
might  grow  between  those  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in  the  war  by  land 
uptm  Gnecia,  might  be  wisely  avoided :  and  that  for 
his  part  he  would  not  be  wanting  in  aids  and  con- 
tribution. Yet  notwithstanding,  if  both  these  kings 
should  refuse,  rather  than  his  holiness  should  go 
alone,  he  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  ready:  always  provided,  that  he  might  first  see 
all  difTerences  of  the  christian  princes  amongst 
themselves  fully  laid  down  and  appeased,  as  for  his 
own  part  he  was  in  none,  and  that  he  might  have 
some  good  towns  upon  the  coast  in  Italy  put  into  his 
hands,  for  the  retreat  and  safeguard  of  his  men." 

With  this  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing 
at  all  discontented :  and  yet  this  declaration  of  the 
king,  as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that  reputa- 
tion abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  after  elected  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  protector  of  their  order:  all  things 
multiplying  to  honour  in  a  prince,  that  had  gotten 
such  high  estimation  for  his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  two  last  years  some  proceedings 
against  heretics,  which  was  rare  in  this  king's  reign, 
and  rather  by  penances,  than  by  fire.  The  king  had, 
though  he  were  no  good  schoolman,  the  honour  to 
convert  one  of  them  by  dispute  at  Canterburj*. 

This  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkling, 
partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had  chased 
them  away ;  yet  nevertheless  he  had  certain  appa- 
ritions that  troubled  him,  still  showing  themselves 
from  one  region,  which  was  the  house  of  York.  U 
came  so  to  pass,  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  son  to 
Elizabeth  eldest  sister  to  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 
1^  John  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  secmd  husband,  and 


brother  to  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  that  was  slain  at 
Stokefield,  being  of  a  hasty  and  choleric  disposititH), 
had  killed  a  man  in  his  fury  ;  whereupon  the  king 
gave  him  his  pardon.  But,  either  willing  to  leave 
a  cloud  upon  him,  or  the  better  to  make  him  ferl 
his  grace,  produced  him  openly  to  plead  his  iwrdoo. 
This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  st(»Daeh 
it  useth  todo;  for  the.ignominy  printed deeperthu 
the  grace.  Wliererore  he  being  discontent,  fled 
secretly  into  Flanders  unto  his  aunt  the  dochesa  oT 
Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it;  but,  being 
taught  by  troubles  to  use  fair  and  timely  remedit% 
wroa^t  so  with  him  by  message^  (he  lady  BCaigs- 
ret  also  growing,  by  often  failing  in  her  akhesif, 
weary  of  her  experiments ;  and  partly  being  alitUe 
sweetened,  for  that  the  kiiig  had  not  touched  bn 
name  in  the  confession  of  Perkin*  that  he  earoe 
over  again  upon  good  terms,  and  was  rectmcited  id 
the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the 
seventeenth  of  the  king,  the  lady  Catharine,  foarth 
daughter  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  king  and 
queen  of  Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Plymouth  the 
second  of  October,  and  was  married  to  prince  Arthur 
in  Paul's  the  fourteenth  of  November  following;  the 
prince  being  then  ai>out  fifteen  years  of  age,  snd 
the  lady  about  eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  ^^ 
ceiring,  the  manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  sad 
the  celebrity  of  the  marriage,  were  performed  with 
great  and  true  magnificence,  in  regard  of  cost,  show, 
and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care  *m 
bishop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave  coonselkr 
for  war  or  peace,  bat  also  a  good  surveyor  of  woik^ 
and  a  good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  any  thiog 
else  that  was  fit  for  the  active  part,  belonging  totbt 
service  of  the  court  or  state  of  a  great  king.  Thii 
marriage  was  almost  seven  years  in  treaty,  which 
was  in  part  caused  by  the  tender  years  of  the  mar- 
riage couple,  especially  of  the  prince  :  but  the  true 
reason  vns,  that  these  two  princes,  being  princes  of 
great  policy  and  profound  judgment,  stood  a  great  lime 
looking  one  upon  another's  fortunes,  how  tliey  would 
go;  knowing  welt,  that  in  the  mean  time  the  verv 
treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a  reputationof 
a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  between  them,  which 
served  on  both  sides  to  many  purposes,  that  their  se- 
veral affairs  required,  and  yet  they  continued  stilt 
free.  But  in  the  end,  when  the  fortunes  of  borii  the 
princes  did  grow  every  day  more  and  more  pros- 
perous and  assured,  and  that  looking  all  about  them 
they  saw  no  better  conditions,  they  shut  it  ufL 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought,  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of  renunciation, 
was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats;  whereof  otie 
hundred  thousand  were  payable  ten  days  after  the 
solemnization,  and  the  other  hundred  thousand  at 
two  payme  nts  annual ;  but  part  of  it  to  be  in  jewrli 
and  plate,  and  a  due  course  set  down  lo  have  then) 
justly  and  indifferently  prized.  The  jointure  or  ad- 
vancement of  the  lady,  was  the  third  part  of  liie 
princi])ality  of  Wales,  and  of  the  dukedom  of  Coin- 
wall,  and  of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  to  be  after  set 
forth  in  severalty ;  and  in  ease  she  came  to  be  queen 
of  England,  her  advancement  was  left  indrfiuiie,  but 
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thus  i  that  it  should  be  u  great  as  ever  any  fonner 
queen  of  Sngiand  had. 

In  all  the  devices  and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of 
this  marriage,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy : 
the  lady  being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  the 
prince  to  Areturus,  and  the  old  king  Alphonsus, 
that  was  the  great  astronomer  of  kings,  and  was  an- 
oeator  to  the  lady,  waa  brought  in,  to  be  the  fortnne- 
t«ller  of  the  match.  And  whosoever  had  those 
t<^8  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altogether  pedan- 
tical:  bat  you  may  be  sure,  that  king  Arthur  the 
Britain,  and  the  descent  of  the  lady  Catharine  from 
the  hooae  of  Lancaster,  was  in  no  wise  forgotten. 
Bnt  as  it  should  seem,  it  is  not  good  to  fetch  for- 
tunes from  the  atais :  for  this  young  prince,  that 
drew  opon  him  at  that  time,  not  only  the  hopes  and 
afftotions  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and  expect- 
ation of  foreigners,  after  a  few  months,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  decensed  at  Ludlow  cagtle,  where  he 
was  sent  to  keep  his  resiance  and  court,  as  prince 
of  Wales.  Of  this  prince,  in  respect  he  died  so 
young,  and  by  reason  of  his  father's  manner  of  edu- 
cation, that  did  cast  no  great  lustre  upon  his  chil- 
dren, there  is  little  particular  memory :  only  thus 
much  remaineth,  that  he  waa  very  studious  and 
learned,  beyond  his  years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of 
great  princes. 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times  follow- 
ing, when  the  divorce  of  king  Henry  the  eighth 
fiwn  the  lady  Catharine  did  so  mnch  busy  the 
world,  whether  Arthar  was  bedded  with  his  lady  or 
no,  whereby  tliat  matter  in  fact,  of  eamal  knowledge, 
might  be  made  part  of  the  case.  And  it  is  true,  that 
the  lady  herself  denied  it,  or  at  least  her  counsel 
stood  upon  it,  and  would  not  blanch  that  advantage, 
although  the  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dis- 
pensing was  the  main  question.  And  this  doubt 
was  kept  long  open,  in  respect  of  the  two  queens 
that  sncceeded,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legiti- 
mations were  incompatible  one  with  another,  though 
their  succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 
And  the  times  that  fovoured  queen  Mary's  legiti- 
mation would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no 
camal  knowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catharine. 
Not  that  they  woidd  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
pope's  absolute  power,  todi^iense  even  in  that  case ; 
but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make  the  case 
more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the  times  that 
favoured  queen  Elisabeth's  legitimation,  which  were 
the  longer  and  the  latter,  maintained  the  contrary. 
So  much  there  remaineth  in  memory,  that  it  was 
half  a  year's  time  between  the  creation  of  Henry 
prince  of  "Wales  and  prince  Arthur's  death,  which 
was  construed  to  be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  where- 
by it  might  appear,  whether  the  lady  Catharine 
were  with  child  by  prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again, 
the  lady  herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  cor- 
roboration of  the  marriage,  with  a  clause  of  vel  /or. 
son  Mgniiam,  which  was  not  in  the  first  bull.  There 
was  given  in  evidence  also,  when  the  cause  of  the 
divorce  was  handled,  a  pleasant  passage,  which 
was;  that  in  a  morning  prince  Arthur,  upon  his 
up-rising  from  bed  with  her,  called  for  drink,  which 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  do^  and  finding  the  gen- 
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tleman  of  his  chamber  that  brought  him  the  drink 
to  smile  at  it,  and  to  note  it,  he  said  merrily  to  him ; 
that  he  had  been  in  the  midst  of  Spain,  which  was 
a  hot  region,  and  his  journey  had  made  him  dry ; 
and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in  so  hot  a  clime,  he 
would  have  been  drier  than  he.  Besides,  the  prince 
was  upon  the  point  of  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  February  following,  Henry  duke  of  York 
was  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Chester 
and  Flint:  for  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  devolved  to 
him  by  statute.  The  king  also  being  Aist-handed, 
and  loth  to  part  with  a  second  dowry,  but  chiefly 
being  affectionate  both  by  his  natnre,  and  out  of 
politic  cimsiderationa  to  continae  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not  with- 
out some  reluctation,  such  as  could  be  in  those  years, 
for  he  waa  not  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  contracted 
with  the  princess  Catharine :  the  secret  providence 
of  God  ordaining  that  marriage  to  he  the  occasion 
of  great  events  and  changes. 

The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James  king 
of  Scotland  with  the  lady  Margaret  the  king's  eldest 
daughter;  which  was  done  by  proxy,  and  published 
at  Paul's  cross,  the  five  and  twentieth  of  January, 
and  Te  Deum  solemnly  sung.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
the  joy  of  the  city  thereupon  showed,  ringing  of 
bells  and  bonfires,  and  soeh  other  incense  of  the 
people,  was  more  than  conld  be  expected,  in  a  case 
of  so  great  and  fresh  enmi^  between  the  nations, 
especially  in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off 
from  feeling  any  of  the  fonner  calamities  of  the 
war :  and  therefore  might  be  truly  attributed  to  a 
secret  instinct  and  inspiring  which  many  times  run- 
neth not  only  in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the 
pulse  and  veins  of  people,  touching  the  happiness 
thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to  come.  This  marriage 
was  in  August  following  consummated  at  Edinburgh : 
the  king  bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  CoUiwes- 
ton  on  the  way,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  at- 
tendance of  the  earl  Northumberland ;  who  with  a 
great  troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour  brought 
her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  hnsband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space  of 
almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  did  first  open  his  mind  to  bishop  Fox. 
The  sum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king,  was  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  jointure  and  advancement 
assured  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  whs  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  after  king  James  his  death,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  present,  for  the  lady's  al- 
lowance or  maintenance.  This  to  be  set  forth  in 
lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certain  revenue.  During 
the  treaty,  it  is  reported  that  the  king  remitted  the 
matter  to  his  council ;  and  that  some  of  the  table, 
in  the  freedom  of  counsellors,  the  king  being  present, 
did  put  the  case;  that  if  God  should  take  the  king's 
two  sons  without  issue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land would  fiill  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  might 
prejudice  the  monarchy  of  England.  Wherennto  the 
king  himself  replied ;  that  if  that  should  be,  Scot- 
land would  be  but  an  accession  to  England,  and 
not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater. would 
draw  the  less:  and  that  it  was  a  safer  unicm  for 
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England  than  that  of  France.  This  passed  as  an 
oracle,  and  silenced  those  that  moved  the  question. 

The  same  year  was  fatal,  as  well  for  deaths  as 
marriages,  and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the 
joys  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  compensed 
with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  prince  Arthur, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  childbed  in  the  Tower,  and  the  child 
lived  not  long  after.  There  died  also  that  year  Sir 
Reginald  Bray,  who  was  noted  to  have  had  with  the 
Icing  the  greatest  ft-eedom  of  any  counsellor ;  but  it 
was  but  a  freedom  the  better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet 
he  bare  more  thao  his  just  part  of  envy  for  the  ex- 
actions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  estate  was  very  prosper- 
ous :  secured  by  the  amity  of  Scotland,  strengthened 
by  that  of  Spain,  cherished  by  that  of  Burgundy, 
all  domestic  troubles  quenched,  and  all  noise  of  war, 
like  a  thunder  afar  o^  going  upon  Italy.  Where- 
fore nature,  which  many  times  is  happily  con- 
tained and  refrained  by  some  bands  of  fortune,  be- 
gan to  take  place  in  die  king;  carrying,  as  with  a 
strong  tide,  his  afiectioas  and  thoughts  unto  the  ga- 
thering and  heaping  up  of  treasure.  And  as  kings 
do  more  easily  find  instruments  for  their  will  and 
humour,  than  for  their  service  and  honour ;  he  had 
gotten  for  his  purpose,  or  beyond  his  purpose,  two 
inatmmenta,  Empson  and  Dn^ey,  whom  the  people 
esteemed  as  Ms  horse>leeche8  and  shearers,  bold  men 
and  careless  of  fhme,  and  that  toc^  toll  o(  their 
master's  grist.  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good 
language.  But  Empson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed  done, 
putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoerer.  Those 
two  persons  being  lawyers  in  science,  and  privy 
counsellors  in  authority,  as,  the  corruption  of  the 
best  things  is  the  worst,  turned  law  and  justice  into 
wormwood  and  rajiine.  For  first,  their  manner  was 
to  cause  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of  sundry 
crimes,  and  so  far  forth  to  proceed  in  form  of  law ; 
but  when  the  bills  were  found,  then  presently  to 
commit  them ;  and  nevertheless  not  to  produce  them 
in  any  reasonable  time  to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer 
them  to  langnidi  long  in  prison,  aiid  by  sundry 
artificial  devices  and  temws  to  extort  from  them 
great  fines  and  ransoms,  which  they  tmued  eom- 
poutions  and  mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so 
much  as  the  half-foce  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment ;  but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach 
men  and  convent  them  before  themselves,  and  some 
others,  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  court  of  com- 
mission ;  and  there  used  to  shufBe  up  a  summary 
proceeding  by  examination,  without  trial  of  jury  ; 
assuming  to  themselves  there  to  deal  both  in  pleas 
of  the  crown,  and  controversies  civil. 

Then  did  they  also  use  to  inthral  and  charge  the 
sut^ects*  lands  with  tenures  i»  capita,  by  finding 
false  oflSces,  and  thereby  to  work  upon  them  for 
wardships,  liveries,  premier  seinn^  and  alienations, 
being  the  fruits  of  those  tenures,  refusingt  upon 
divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  traverse 
those  false  offices  aceording  to  the  law.   Nay,  the 


king's  wards,  after  they  had  accomplished  their  full 
age,  could  not  be  suffered  to  have  livery  of  their 
lands,  without  paying  excessive  fines,  far  exceeding 
all  reasonable  rates.  They  did  also  vex  men  with  in- 
formations of  intrusion,  upon  scarce  colourable  titles. 

When  men  were  outtewed  in  peraonal  action^ 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  purchase  their  ebait- 
ers  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and  intolerable 
sums ;  standing  upon  the  strict  point  of  law,  which 
upon  onilawrtes  giveih  forfeiture  of  goods ;  na|, 
contrary  to  all  law  and  eolonr,  they  maintained  the 
king  ought  to  have  die  half  of  men**  lands  and  renl^ 
during  the  space  of  full  two  yean,  f6r  a  pain  in  case 
of  outlawry.  They  wonld  also  raffle  with  jaron^ 
and  enforce  them  to  find  as  they  would  direct,  and 
if  they  did  not,  convent  them,  imprison  them,  and 
fine  them. 

These  and  many  other  courses,  fitter  >o  be  boned 
than  repeated,  they  had  of  preying  upon  the  people; 
both  like  tame  hawks  for  their  master,  and  like  wild 
hawks  for  themselves ;  insomuch  as  they  grew  to 
great  riches  and  substance :  but  their  principal 
working  was  upon  penal  laws,  wherein  Ihey  spared 
none,  great  nor  small ;  nor  considered  whether  the 
law  were  possible  or  impossible,  in  use  or  obsokte : 
but  raked  over  all  <dd  and  new  statutes,  though  many 
of  them  were  made  with  intention  rather  ^  terror 
than  of  rigour,  having  ever  a  rabble  of  pronotcn, 
questmongers,  and  leading  jurors  at  their  command, 
to  as  they  eonld  have  atiy  thing  ftrand  either  ibr  bet 
or  valuation. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report  that  the 
king  was  on  a  time  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, that  was  his  principal  servant  both  for  war  and 
peace,  noUy  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Uen- 
ningham  :  and  at  the  king's  going  away,  the  earl's 
servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  livery 
coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and 
made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  earl  to 
him,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  have  heard  muchofyour 
hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech : 
these  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I 
see  on  both  sidea  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial  ser- 
vants." The  earl  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  may  please 
your  Grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  own  ease :  they 
are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  thi 
me  service  at  snch  a  time  as  this^  and  chiefly  to  sk 
your  Grace."  The  king  started  a  tittle,  and  slid. 
"  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  ttank  yim  for  my  good 
cheer,  but  I  may  not  endnre  to  have  my  laws  broken 
in  my  sight  i  my  attorney  mnst  speak  with  yoa." 
And  it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl  coa»- 
pounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  marks. 
And  to  show  farther  the  king's  extreme  diligence,  I 
do  remember  to  have  seen  long  since  a  book  of  ac- 
compt  of  Empson's,  that  had.tlie  king's  hand  almost 
to  every  leaf  by  way  of  signing,  and  was  in  some 
places  poetilled  in  the  margin  with  the  king's  haad 
likewise,  where  was  this  remembrance. 

"  Item,  Received  of  such  a  one  five  mark^  for  a 
pardon  to  be  procured  ,•  and  if  the  pudon  do 
not  pass,  the  money  to  be  repaid :  except  the 
party  be  some  other  ways  satisfied." 
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And  over  against  this  MMtarandim,  of  the  king's 
own  hand, 

"  Otherwise  satisfied." 

Which  I  do  the  rafter  mention,  because  it  shows  in 
the  king  a  nearness,  bat  yet  with  a  kind  of  justness. 
So  these  litde  sands  and  grains  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  it  seemeth,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the 
great  heap  and  bank. 

But  meanwhile  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  having  been  too  at  prince  Arthur's 
marriage,  and  sunk  himself  deep  in  debt,  had  yet 
once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and  to  seek 
adventures  in  foreign  parts ;  and  taking  his  brother 
with  him,  fled  again  into  Flanders.  That,  no  doubt, 
which  gave  him  confidence,  was  the  great  munnnr 
of  the  people  against  the  king's  government :  and 
bdng  a  man  of  a  light  and  rash  spirit,  he  thought 
ereiy  vapoar  would  be  a  tempest.  Neither  wanted 
he  some  par^  within  the  kingdom ;  for  the  murmnr 
of  peoi^e  awakes  the  discontents  of  nobles ;  and 
agun,  that  calleth  ap  eommonly  some  head  of  sedi- 
tion. The  king  resorting  to  his  wonted  and  tried 
arts,  cansed  Sir  Rc^rt  Curson,  eaptain  of  the  castle 
at  Hammes,  being  at  that  time  beyond  sea,  and 
fterefore  less  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
king,  to  fly  from  his  charge,  and  to  feign  himself  a 
servant  of  the  earl's.  This  knight,  having  inainnated 
himself  into  the  secrets  of  the  earl,  and  finding  by 
him  upon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope  or  hold, 
advertised  the  king  thereof  in  great  secresy ;  but 
nevertheless  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward 
trust  with  the  earl.  Upon  whose  advertisements, 
the  king  attached  William  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, his  brother-in-law,  married  to  the  lady  Ca- 
tharine, daughter  to  king  Edward  the  fourth  ;  Wil- 
Kam  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Snffidk ;  Sir 
James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  John  Windham,  and  some 
other  meaner  persons,  and  committed  them  to  cus- 
tody, George  lord  Abergavenny,  and  Sw  Thomas 
Qreen,  were  at  the  same  time  apprehended  i  bnt  as 
upon  less  eospicion,  so  in  a  freer  restraint,  and  were 
soon  after  deUrered.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  being 
interested  in  the  blood  of  York,  that  was  rather 
feared  than  nocent ;  yet  as  one  that  might  be  the 
object  of  others'  plots  and  designs,  remained  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  during  the  king's  life.  William  de 
la  Pole  was  also  long  restrained,  though  not  so 
rtraitly.  But  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  against  whom 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  the  fifth 
ftnd  his  brother,  did  still  "  cry  from  under  the  altar," 
and  Sir  John  Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones, 
they  were  attainted  and  executed :  the  two  knights 
beheaded.  Nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  credit  of 
Curson,  who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats 
of  activity,  there  was  paUtshed  at  Paul's  cross,  about 
^  time  ^  the  said  ezeeatifms,  the  pope's  hull  of 
tKommnnieatioii  and  curse  against  the  earl  of  Suf- 
Mk  and  Sir  Robert  Carson,  uid  s«ue  others  by 
name  ]  and  likewise  in  general  against  all  the  abet* 
tors  of  the  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to  earth, 
atkd  religion  to  policy.  But  soon  after,  Curson  when 
he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  England,  and  withal 
3  E  3 


into  wonted  favour  with  the  king,  bnt  worse  fame 
with  the  people.  Upon  whose  return  the  earl  waa 
much  dismayed,  and  seeing  himself  destitute  of 
hopes,  the  lady  Margaret  alaot  by  tract  of  time 
and  bad  success,  being  now  become  cool  in  those 
attempta,  after  some  wandering  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  certain  little  projecte,  no  better  than 
squibs  of  an  exiled  man,  being  tired  out,  retired 
again  into  the  protection  of  the  archduke  Philip  in 
Flanders,  who  by  the  death  of  Isabella  was  at  that 
time  king  of  Castile,  in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 

This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  may 
easily  gness  how  absolute  the  king  toc^  himself  to 
be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley,  that  was  so 
hateful,  waa  made  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made  any  statutes 
memorable  toaehing  public  government  But  thoae- 
that  were,  had  still  the  stamp  of  the  kinffs  wisdom 
and  p<^cy. 

There  waa  a  statute  made  for  die  disannnlling  of 
all  patents  of  lease  or  grant,  to  such  as  «une  not 
upon  lawfhl  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars, 
against  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should  depart 
without  the  king's  licence ;  with  an  exception  of 
certain  persons  of  the  long  robe  :  providing  never- 
theless that  they  should  have  the  king's  wages  from 
their  house,  till  their  return  home  again.  There 
had  been  the  like  made  before  for  offices,  and  by 
this  statute  it  was  extended  to  lands.  But  a  man 
may  easily  see  by  many  statutes  made  in  this  king's 
time,  that  the  king  thought  it  safbst  to  assist  mar- 
tial law  by  law  of  parliament. 

Another  statute  was  made,  prohibiting  tiie  bring- 
ing in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by  itself,  or 
mixt  vrith  any  other  thread.  But  it  was  not  of  stafik 
of  whole  piece,  for  that  the  realm  had  of  them  no 
mannbetare  in  tua  at  that  time,  bat  of  knit  rilk,  or 
textnre  of  rilk  t  u  ribbons,  laces,  cauls,  pmnt^  and 
girdles,  &e.  whieb  the  peo^e  of  Ei^land  could  then 
well  skill  to  make.  This  Uiw  pointed  at  a  true  prin- 
ciple ;  "  That  where  foreign  materials  are  but  snper- 
fluities,  foreign  manufactures  should  be  prohibited." 
For  that  will  either  banish  tiie  superfluity,  or  gain 
the  manufacture.  « 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents 
of  gaols,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriff- 
wicks ;  privileged  ofiicers  being  no  less  an  interrup- 
tion of  justice,  than  privileged  {daces. 

There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  l^-laws, 
or  ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many  times 
were  against  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
being  fraternities  in  evil  It  was  therefore  provided, 
that  they  should  not  be  put  in  exeentiwi,  without  tiie 
allowance  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  tiie  two 
chief  justices,  or  three  of  them,  or  of  the  two  josticea 
of  ciiooit  when  the  corporation  was. 

Another  law  was,  in  efileet,  to  bring  in  the  silver 
of  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipped, 
mtnished,  or  impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be 
current  in  payments ;  without  giving  any  remedy  of 
weight,  but  with  an  exception  only  of  reasonable 
wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  respect  of  the 
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uncerlninty ;  and  «o,  upon  the  matter,  to  set  the 
mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver, 
which  should  be  then  minted. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  vaga- 
bonds, wherein  two  things  may  be  noted  :  the  one, 
the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  of  them, 
as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no 
open  example.  The  other,  that  in  the  statutes  of 
this  king's  time,  for  this  of  the  nineteenth  year  is 
not  the  only  statute  of  that  kind,  there  are  ever 
coupled  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  and  forbid- 
ding of  dice  and  cards,  and  unlawful  games,  unto 
servants  and  mean  people,  and  the  putting  down  and 
suppressing  of  slehonsest  as  strings  of  one  root  toge- 
ther, and  as  if  the  ow  were  nnprofitable  without 
the  .other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainera,  there  passed  scarce  any 
parliament  in  this  time  without  a  law  against  them : 
the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and  multitude. 

There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  subsidy, 
both  from  the  temporality  and  the  clergy.  And  yet 
nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there  went  out 
commissions  for  a  general  benevolence,  though 
there  were  no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same  year  the  city 
gave  five  thousand  marks,  for  confirmation  of  their 
liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  for  the  beginnings  of  kings' 
reigns,  than  (he  latter  ends.  Neither  was  it  a  small 
matter  that  the  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute, 
by  the  recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now 
twelve-pences  and  siz-pences.  As  for  Empson  and 
Dudley's  mills,  they  did  grind  more  than  ever :  so 
that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  golden 
showers  poured  down  upon  the  king's  treasury  at 
once :  the  last  payments  of  the  maniage-money 
from  Spain ;  the  subsidy ;  the  benevolence ;  the  re- 
coinage  ;  the  redemption  of  the  city's  liberties ;  the 
casualties-  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at, 
because  the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars 
or  troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise ;  he  was  of  a 
high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his  glory ; 
he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else ;  save  that  cer- 
tainly avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself  matter  of  am- 
bition. Belike  he  thought  to  leave  his  son  such  a 
kingdom,  and  such  a  ipass  of  treasure,  as  he  might 
choose  his  greatness  where  he  would. 

This  year  was  also  kept  the  aeijeants*  feast,  which 
was  the  second  call  in  this  king's  days. 

About  this  time  Isabella  qneen  of  Castile  deceased ; 
a  right  noble  la^,  and  an  hononr  to  her  sex  and 
times,  and  the  eomer-atoBe  of  the  greatness  of  Spain 
that  hath  followed.  This  accident  the  king  took 
not  for  news  at  large,  but  thought  it  had  a  great 
relation  to  his  own  affairs ;  especially  in  two  points : 
the  one'  for  example,  the  other  for  consequence. 
First,  he  conceived  that  the  case  of  Ferdinando  of 
Ar^on,  after  the  death  of  queen  Isabella,  was  his 
own  case  after  the  death  of  his  own  queen;  and  the 
ease  of  Joan  the  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of 
his  own  son  prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings 
had  their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment  more  than  the  other,  that  is  to 


say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  parliament, 
yet  notwithstanding,  that  natural  title  of  descent  in 
blood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of  a  wise  man, 
breed  a  doubt,  that  the  other  two  were 'not  safe  nor 
sufficient.  Wherefore  he  was  wonderful  diligent  to 
inquire  and  observe  what  became  of  the  king  of 
Aragon,  in  holding  and  continuing  the  kingdom  of 
Castile;  and  whether  he  did  hold  it  in  bis  oim 
right,  or  as  administrator  to  his  daughter;  and 
whether  he  were  like  to  hold  it  in  feet,  or  to  be  pot 
out  by  his  son-in-law.  Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in 
his  mind,  that  the  state  of  Christendom  might  bj 
this  late  accident  have  a  turn.  For  whereas  belbce 
time,  himself,  with  the  coiganction  of  Aragon  aad 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amity  of  Maii. 
milian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archdukci  was  far  too 
strong  a  party  fbr  France ;  he  began  to  fear,  that 
now  the  French  king,  who  had  great  interest  in  the 
affections  of  Philip  the  young  king  of  Castile,  and 
Philip  himself,  now  king  of  Castile,  who  waa  in  ill 
terms  with  his father-in-lnwabontthe  present  govern- 
ment  of  Castile,  and  thirdly,  Maximihan,  Philip's 
father,  who  n'as  ever  variable,  and  upon  whom  the 
surest  aim  that  could  be  taken  was,  that  he  would 
not  be  long  as  he  had  been  last  before,  would  all 
three,  being  potent  princes,  enter  into  some  stiait 
league  and  confederation  amongst  themselves: 
whereby  though  he  should  not  be  endangered,  yet 
he  should  be  left  to  the  poor  amity  of  Aragm.  And 
whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of 
Emrope,  he  should  now  go  less,  and  be  tirer-topped 
by  so  great  a  eoiijunction.  He  had  also,  as  it  aeem^ 
an  inclinatioo  to  many,  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  fit  conditions  abroad;  and  amongst  others  he 
had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behaviour  of 
the  young  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando 
the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven 
and  twenty ;  by  whose  marriage  he  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  having  been  a  goal  for  a  time 
between  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  French  king, 
and  being  but  newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be 
deposited  in  his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  the 
stakes.  Therefore  he  sent  in  ambassage  or  message 
three  confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Biay- 
brooke,and  John  Stile, upon  twoseveral  inquisitions 
rather  than  negotiations.  The  one  touching  the 
person  and  condition  of  the  young  qneen  ni  Najdes.  j 
The  other  tODching  all  partieuhirs  of  estate,  that  j 
concerned  the  foriunes  and  intentions  of  Ferdinando.  I 
And  because  they  may  observe  best,  who  themselves  | 
are  observed  least,  he  sent  them  under  cfdourable 
pretexts ;  giving  them  letters  of  kindnesa  and  ctm- 
pliment  from  Catharine  the  princess,  to  her  aont 
and  niece,  the  old  and  young  qneen  of  Naj^es,  and 
delivering  to  them  also  a  book  of  new  articles  of 
peace  ;  which  notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered 
unto  doctor  de  Fuebla,  the  Iteger  ambassador  of 
Spnin  here  in  Englai>d,  to  be  sent ;  yet  for  that  the 
king  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he 
thought  good  those  messengers,  when  they  bad  been 
with  the  two  queen^  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinand<^  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  The  instructions  touching  the  queen  of 
Naples  were  so  curious  and  exquisite,  being  as  ani- 
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ele«  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing  a  parti- 
cular of  her  person,  for  complexion,  favour,  feature, 
stature,  heftlth,  age,  customs,  behaviour,  conditions, 
.and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  bad  been  young,  a  man 
vould  have  judged  him  to  be  amorous;  but,  being 
ancient,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  that  sure  he  was 
very  chaste,  for  that  he  meant  to  find  nil  things  in 
one  woman,  and  so  to  settle  his  affections  without 
ranging.  But  in  this  match  he  was  soon  cooled, 
when  he  heard  from  his  ambassadors,  thnt  this  young 
queen  had  had  a  goodly  jointure  in  the  refUm  of 
Naples,  well  answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle 
Frederick^  yea  and  daring  Uie  time  of  Lewis  the 
French  king,  in  wfaote  diviston  her  rerenne  fell  i  but 
•ince  the  time  that  the  kingdon  was  in  Ferdinando's 
hands,  all  n-as  awigned  to  the  army  and  garrisons 
there,  and  she  reeeived  only  a  pension  or  exhibition 
out  of  his  cofi^rs. 

The  other  part  of  the  inquiry  had  a  grave  and 
diligent  retnrn,  informing  the  king  at  full  of  the 
present  state  of  king  Ferdinando.  By  this  report 
it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinando  did  continue 
the  government  of  Castile,  as  administrator  unto  his 
daughter  Joan,  by  the  title  of  queen  Isabella's  will, 
and  partly  by  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  as  he 
pretended.  And  that  all  mandates  and  grants  were 
expedited  in  the  name  of  Joan  his  daughter,  and 
Iiimself  as  administrator,  without  mention  of  Philip 
her  husband.  And  that  king  Ferdinando,  howsoever 
he  did  dismiss  himself  of  the  name  of  king  of  Cas- 
tile, yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without  aeooant, 
and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeareth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
hopes,  that  king  Philip  woold  permit  onto  him  the 
govemment  (rf  Castile  daring  his  life ;  which  he 
had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  both  by  some 
counsellors  of  his  about  him,  which  Ferdinando  had 
at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promise,  that  in  case 
Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would  marry  some 
young  lady,  whereby  to  put  him  by  the  succession 
of  Aragon  and  Granada,  in  case  he  should  have  a 
•on  ;  and  lastly,  by  representing  unto  him  that  the 
govemment  of  the  Burgundisns,  tilt  Philip  were  by 
eoDtinuance  in  Spain  made  as  natural  of  Spain,  would 
not  be  endured  by  the  Spaniards.  But  in  all  those 
things,  though  wisely  laid  down  and  considered,  Fer- 
dinando failed ;  bnt  that  Pluto  was  better  to  him 
then  Pallaa. 

In  the  same  report  also^  the  ambasMtdois  being 
mean  men,  and  therefore  the  more  free,  did  strike 
opon  a  string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous ;  for 
they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of  Spain,  both 
nobles  and  commons,  were  better  affected  unto  the 
pert  of  Philip,  so  he  brought  his  wife  with  him, 
than  to  Ferdinando;  and  expressed  the  reason  to  be, 
because  he  had  imposed  upon  them  tnany  taxes  and 
tallages  :  which  was  the  king's  own  ease  between 
him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an 
overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason  the  secretary 
of  Ferdinando  had  made  unto  the  ambassadors  in 
great  secret,  between  Charles  prince  of  Castile  and 
Mary  the  king's  second  daughter ;  assuring  the 
king  that  the  trca^  of  marriage  then  on  foot  for 


the  said  prince  and  the  daughter  of  France  woold 
break ;  and  that  she  the  said  daughter  of  France 
should  be  married  to  Angolesme,  that  was  the  heir 
apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage 
between  Ferdinando  and  madame  de  Fois,  a  lady  of 
the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed  suc- 
ceeded. But  this  was  reported  as  learned  in  Franee* 
and  silenced  in  Spain. 

The  king  by  the  return  of  this  ambassage,  which 
gave  great  light  unto  his  afbirs,  was  well  instructed, 
and  prepared  how  to  carry  himself  between  Ferdi- 
nando king  of  Aragon  Mid  Philip  his  son-in-law 
king  of  Castile  i  resolnng  with  himself  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lay,  to  keep  them  at  one  within  them- 
selves ;  bat  howsoever  that  succeeded,  by  a  mode- 
rate carriage,  and  bearing  the  person  of  a  eommon 
friend,  to  lose  neither  of  their  friendships;  but  yet 
to  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Aragon, 
but  more  laboured  and  officious  witli  the  king  of 
Castile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  overture 
of  marriage  with  his  daughter  Mary ;  both  because 
it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of  Christendom,  and  for 
that  it  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

Bat  to  corroborate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  the 
winds  gave  him  an  interview  :  for  Philip  choosing 
the  winter  season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  king  of 
Aragon,  set  forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of  Flanders 
for  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  one  and 
twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  But  himself 
was  surprised  widi  a  cmel  tempest,  that  scattered 
his  ships  upon  the  several  coasts  of  England.  And 
the  ship  wherein  the  king  and  queen  were,  witti 
two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  and  in  great  peril, 
to  escape  the  fiiry  of  the  weather,  thrust  into  Wey- 
mouth. King  Philip  himself,  having  not  been  used, 
as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all  wearied  and  extreme  sick, 
would  needs  land  to  refresh  his  spirits,  though  it 
was  against  the  opinion  of  his  council,  doubting  it 
might  breed  delay,  his  occasions  requiring  celerity. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy  upon 
the  const,  made  the  country  arm.  And  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  with  forces  suddenly  raised,  not  knowing 
what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to  Weymouth. 
Where  understanding  the  accident,  he  did  in  all 
humbleness  and  humanity  invite  the  king  and  queen 
to  his  house ;  and  forthwith  despatched  posts  to  the 
court.  Soon  afker  came  Sir  John  Carew  likewise, 
with  a  great  troop  of  men  well  armed  t  using  the 
like  humbleness  and  respects  towards  the  king,  when 
he  knew  the  case.  King  Philip  donhting  that  they 
being  but  sabjeets,  durst  not  let  him  pass  away 
again  without  the  king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded 
to  their  entreaties  to  stay  till  they  heard  from  the 
court.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  henrd  the  news, 
commanded  presently  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  go  to 
visit  the  king  of  Castile,  and  let  him  understand 
thnt  as  he  was  very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  sens, 
and  hkewise  of  the  occasion  himself  had  to  do  him 
honour;  and  desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in 
his  own  land ;  and  that  the  king  made  all  haste 
possible  to  come  and  embrace  htm.  The  earl  came 
to  him  in  great  magnificence,  with  a  Ivave  troop  of 
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three  hnndred  horse ;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by 
torch-light.  After  he  had  done  the  king's  message, 
king  Philip  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to 
get  away,  went  upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys.  The  two 
kings  at  their  meeting  used  all  the  caresses  and 
loiiug  demonstrations  that  were  possible.  And  the 
king  of  Castile  said  pleasantly  to  the  king,  "  That 
he  was  now  punished  for  that  he  would  not  come 
within  hi*  walled  town  of  Calais,  when  they  met 
last."  But  the  king  answered,  "  That  walls  and 
■eaa  were  nothing  where  hearts  were  open  {  and 
that  he  was  here  no  otherwise  bat  to  be  served." 
After  a  day  or  two's  refreshing,  the  kings  entered 
into  speech  of  reifewing  the  treaty ;  the  kings  say- 
ing, (hat  though  king  Philip's  person  were  the  same, 
yet  his  fortunes  and  state  were  raised :  in  which 
case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used  amongst  princes. 
But  white  these  things  were  in  handling,  the  king 
choosinga  fit  time,  and  drawing  the  king  of  Castile 
into  a  room,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and 
bying  his  hand,  civilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing 
his  conntenancea  little  from  a  comitenance  of  enter- 
tainment, said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  have  been  saved 
upon  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer  me  to 
wreck  upon  yours."  The  king  of  Castile  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  that  speech P  "I  mean  it," 
saith  the  king,  "  by  that  same  harebnun  wild  fellow, 
my  anbject,  the  earl  of  SuOblk,  who  is  protected  in 
your  eoontry,  and  begins  to  [day  the  fool,  when  all 
others  are  weary  of  it."  Hie  king  of  Castile  an- 
swered, "  I  had  thonght,  Sir,  your  felici^  had  been 
above  those  thoughts :  bat  if  it  trouble  yon,  I  will 
banish  him."  The  king  replied,  "Those  hornets 
were  best  in  their  neat,  and  worst  when  they  did 
fly  abroad ;  and  that  his  desire  was  to  have  him  de- 
livered to  him."  The  king  of  Castile  herewith  a 
little  confused,  and  in  a  study,  said,  "  That  can  I  not 
do  with  my  honour,  and  less  with  yonrs;  for  you 
will  be  thought  to  have  used  me  as  a  prisoner." 
The  king  presently  said,  "  Then  the  matter  is  at  an 
end,  for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
your  honour  is  saved."  The  king  of  Castile,  who 
had  the  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  re- 
merabered  where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  use  he 
mi^t  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  himself 
wa$  new  in  his  estate  of  Spain,  uid  unsettled  both 
with  his  bther-in-lew  and  with  his  people,  com- 
posing his  countenance,  said,  "  Sir,  you  give  law  to 
me,  but  so  will  I  to  yon.  You  shall  have  him,  but, 
upw)  your  honour,  you  shall  not  take  his  life."  The 
king  embracing  him  said,  "Agreed."  Saith  the 
king  of  Caatile.  "Neither  shall  it  dislike  you,  if  I 
send  to  him  in  such  a  fashion,  as  he  may  partly 
come  with  his  own  good  witL"  The  king  said,  "  It 
was  well  thought  of ;  and  if  it  pleased  him,  he  would 
join  with  htm,  in  sending  to  the  earl  a  message  to 
that  purpose."  They  both  sent  severally,  and  mean- 
while they  continued  feasting  and  pastimes.  The 
king  being,  on  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  earl 
sure  before  the  king  of  Caatile  went ;  and  the  king 
of  Castile  being  as  willing  to  seem  to  be  enforced. 
The  king  also,  with  many  wise  and  excellent  per- 
suasions, did  advise  the  kin^  of  Castile  to  be  ruled 


by  the  counsel  of  his  fatlier-in-law  Ferdinando;  i 
prince  so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  fortunate.  He 
king  of  Castile,  who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  with 
his  said  father-in-law,  answered,  '*  That  if  his  father- 
in-law  would  suffer  him  to  govern  his  kingdoms,  he 
should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  from 
both  kings,  to  recall  the  earl  of  Su^ik  ;  who  upoa 
gentle  words  used  to  him  was  soon  charmed,  and 
willing  enough  to  return  |  assured  of  his  life,  and 
hoping  of  his  liber^.  He  was  brought  throagh 
Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at  Dover,  sad 
vrith  sufficient  guard  delivered  and  receired  at  die 
Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile  king  Heniy,  to  dnv 
out  the  time,  continued  his  feaatinga  and  entertaiB- 
ments,  and  after  he  had  received  the  kmg  of  Castile 
into  the  fratemi^  of  the  Garter,  and  for  a  redjHV- 
cal  had  his  son  the  prince  admitted  to  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  he  accompanied  king  Philip  and 
his  queen  to  the  city  of  London ;  where  they  were 
entertained  with  the  greatest  magniScence  and  tri- 
umph, that  could  be  upon  no  greater  warning.  And 
as  soon  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  which  was  the  serious  pari,  the  jollities 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Nevertheless 
during  their  being  here,  they  in  substance  eoadnded 
that  treaty,  whieh  the  Flemings  term  "  intercursiB 
mains,"  and  bears  date  at  Windsor :  for  there  be 
some  things  in  it,  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English,  than  of  them ;  espeeially,  for  that  the  firee- 
fishing  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  aeas  of 
England,  granted  in  the  treaty  <tf  "  undeeimo,**  was 
not  by  this  treaty  confirmed.  Alt  articles  that  con- 
firm former  treaties  being  precisely  and  warily 
limited  and  confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only, 
and  not  otherwise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempeM  which 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  goUen 
eagle  from  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it  fell 
upon  a  sign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  was  in  PauTs 
church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  scbot^houae 
now  standelh,  and  battered  it,  and  brake  it  down : 
which  was  a  strange  stooinng  of  a  hawk  upon  a 
fowl  This  the  people  interpreted  to  be  an  omiaoas 
pn^Cnostic  upon  the  imperial  house,  which  wa^  by 
interpretation  also,  foUlled  npon  Philip  the  eai- 
peror**  son,  not  only  in  the  present  disaster  of  the 
tempest,  but  in  that  diat  followed.  For  Philip  arriv- 
ing into  Spain,,  and  attaining  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  without  resistance,  insomneh  as 
Ferdinando,  who  had  spoke  so  great  before,  was 
with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  speech  of  his  son-in- 
law,  sickened  soon  after,  and  deceased.  Yet  after 
such  time,  as  there  was  an  observation  by  the  wisMt 
of  that  court,  that  if  he  had  lived,  his  fhther  would 
have  gained  upon  him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have 
governed  his  councils  and  designs,  if  not  his  affeo- 
tiona.  By  this  all  Spain  returned  into  the  power 
of  Ferdinando  in  state  as  it  was  before ;  the  rather, 
in  regard  of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who 
loving  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  many  children, 
dearly  well,  and  no  less  beloved  of  him,  howaoever 
her  father,  to  make  Philip  ill-beloved  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  naed  her  not  well, 
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was  onable  in  itren^h  of  mind  to  bear  the  grief  of 
liii  decease,  and  fell  distracted  of  her  wits.  Of 
which  malady  her  father  was  thought  no  ways  to 
endeavour  the  core,  the  better  to  hold  his  legal 
power  in  Castile.  So  that  as  the  felici^  of  Charles 
the  eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream  t  so  Uie  adversity 
of  Ferdinando  was  said  Ukewite  to  be  a  dream,  it 
passed  OTcr  so  soon. 

About  Uiis  time  the  king  was  deriraos  to  bring 
imo  th«  house  of  Lancaster  eelestiat  honour,  and 
beoame  stdtor  to  pope  Jalins,  to  eanoniie  king  Henry 
sixth  for  a  saint  i  the  rather,  in  respect  of  that 
his  ftmoue  prediction  of  the  king's  own  assnmption 
to  the  crown.  Julias  referred  the  mattec,  as  the 
manner  is,  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the  verification 
of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles ;  bnt  it  died  nnder  the 
reference.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  pope 
Julius  was  too  dear,  and  that  the  king  would  not 
cmne  to  his  rates.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that 
that  pope,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity 
of  the  see  of  R<Hne,  and  of  the  acts  thereof,  knowing 
that  king  Heniy  the  sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world 
abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  bnt 
diminish  the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  booour,  if  there 
wera  nota  distaneek^  between  innocents  and  saints. 

The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a  treaty 
of  marriage  between  tbe  king  and  the  lady  Margaret 
duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daughter  to  Msxi- 
mitian,  and  sister  to  the  king  of  Castile;  a  lady 
wise,  and  of  great  good  fame,  This  matter  had 
been  in  speech  between  the  two  kings  at  their 
meeting,  but  was  soon  after  resumed  ]  and  therein 
was  employed  for  his  first  piece  the  king's  then 
chaplain,  and  after  the  great  prelate,  Thomas  Wol- 
sey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded,  with  great  and 
ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promise  de 
futuro  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great 
friend  and  ally  Ferdinando  of  Aragon,  and  madame 
de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece  with  the 
Fnnch  king,  from  whom  he  bad  beenalw^abefSne 
•evercd.  So  &tal  a  thing  it  is,  for  die  greatestand 
■traitett  amities  of  kings  at  one  rime  or  other,  to  have 
a  little  of  the  wheel :  nay,  there  is  a  fiutber  tradition 
in  Spain,  though  not  with  us,  that  the  king  of  Aragon, 
after  he  knew  that  the  marriage  between  Charles 
the  young  prince  of  Castile  and  Maiy  the  king's 
second  daughter  went  roundly  on,  which  though  it 
was  flrst  moved  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  yet  it  was 
afterwards  wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  MaximiUan,  and  the  friends  on  thdt  side, 
entered  into  a  jealousy,  that  the  king  did  aspire  to 
the  government  of  Castilia,  as  administrator  during 
the  minority  of  his  son-in-law ;  as  if  there  should 
have  been  a  competition  of  three  for  that  govern- 
ment; Ferdinando,  grandfether  on  the  mother's 
aide  ;  Maximilian,  grandfkther  on  the  father's  side ; 
and  king  Henry,  father-in>Iaw  to  the  young  prince. 
Certainly  it  is  not  nnlike,  bat  the  king's  govern- 
ment, carrying  the  yoong  prince  with  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Gas* 
tilia,  that  so  lately  put  oat  the  king  of  Aragon  in 


favour  of  king  Philip,  and  had  discovered  themselves 
so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret  distrust  and  dis- 
taste of  that  king.  And  as  for  Maximilian,  upon 
twenty  respects  he  could  not  have  been  the  man. 
But  this  purpose  of  the  king's  seemeth  to  me,  con- 
sidering the  king's  safe  courses,  never  found  to  be 
enterprising  or  adventarons,  not  greatly  probable, 
except  he  should  have  had  a  deaire  to  breathe 
warmer,  because  he  had  ill  lungs.  This  marriage 
with  Margaret  was  protracted  from  time  to  time,  in 
respect  of  the  Infirmity  of  the  king,  who  now  in  the 
two  and  twentieth  oS  his  reign  began  to  be  troubled 
with  the  gout;  but  the  defloxion  taking  also  into 
hii  breast,  wasted  his  Inngs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year, 
in  a  kind  of  return,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  he 
had  great  fits  and  labours  of  the  phthisic :  never- 
theless, he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence,  as  before  in  his  health  ;  yet  so,  as  upon 
this  warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  seriously 
think  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  making  himself 
a  saint,  as  well  as  king  Henry  the  sixth,  by  treasure 
better  employed,  than  to  be  given  to  pope  JdUqs  : 
for  this  year  he  gave  greater  alms  than  aocosttKned, 
and  discharged  all  {oisoners  about  tbe  dty,  that  lay 
tor  fees  cr  debts  under  finty  shillings.  He  did  also 
make  haste  with  rdigioas  foundations)  and  in  the 
year  following,  which  waa  the  three  and  twentietht 
finished  that  of  the  Savoy.  And  hearing  also  of 
the  bitter  cries  of  his  people  against  the  oppressions 
of  Dudley  and  Empson,  and  their  complices ;  partly 
by  devout  persons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public 
sermons,  the  preachers  doing  their  duly  therein,  he 
was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the  same.  Never- 
theless Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not 
but  hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience ; 
yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in 
several  oflices,  that  the  me  was  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 
For  the  same  three  and  twentieth  year  was  there 
a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  William  Capel  now 
the  second  time  ;  and  this  was  for  matters  of  misgo- 
vemment  in  his  mayoralty :  the  great  matter  being, 
that  in  some  payments  he  had  taken  knowledge  of 
false  moneys  and  did  not  his  diligence  to  examine 
and  beat  it  oa^  irtio  were  the  (Anders.  For  this 
and  some  other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  being 
a  man  of  stomach,  and  hardened  by  his  former 
troubles,  refused  to  pay  a  mite ;  and  belike  used 
some  untoward  speeches  of  the  proceedings,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  re- 
mained till  the  king's  death.  Knegworth  likewise, 
that  had  been  lately  mayor  of  London,  and  both  his 
sheriffs,  were  for  abuses  in  their  ofi^es  questioned, 
and  imprisoned,  and  delivered  upon  one  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of 
London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish,  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been  mayor 
of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  put  to  the  fine 
of  fme  thousand  ponnds.  And  Sir  I#awrenec  tor 
refusing  to  make  payment,  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  stayed  till  Empaon  himself  was  committed 
in  his  place.  .  . 
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It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faults  were  so  light,  and 
the  rates  so  heavy,  that  the  king's  treasure  of  store, 
that  he  left  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret  places, 
under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond, 
amounted,  as  by  tradition  it  is  reported  to  have  done, 
unto  the  sum  of  near  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterUng ;  a  huge  mass  of  money  even  for 
these  times. 

The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles 
prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor, 
both  being  of  tender  yean :  which  treaty  was  per^ 
fected  by  bishop  Fox,  and  oAer  his  commissioners 
at  Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death.  In 
which  alliance,  it  seemeth,  he  himself  took  so  high 
contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  there- 
upon to  the  city  of  London,  commanding  all  possi- 
ble demonstrations  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the  same, 
he  expresseth  himself,  as  if  he  thought  he  had 
built  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom:  when  he 
had  for  his  sons-in-law,  a  king  of  Scotland,  and 
a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy,  So  as  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  felicity, 
being  at  die  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  in  regard  of  the 
high  marriages  of  his  children,  his  great  renown 
thronghoot  Europe,  and  his  scarce  credible  riches, 
and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  sue- 
ceasest  but  an  opportune  death,  to  withdraw  him 
from  any  future  blow  oi  fortune :  which  certainly 
(in  regard  of  the  great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the 
title  of  his  son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  being  a  bold  prince  and  liberal,  and  that 
gained  upon  the  people  by  his  very  aspect  and  pre- 
sence) had  not  been  impoasible  to  have  come  upon 
him. 

To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well 
as  his  first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  imitation.  For  he  granted  forth  a 
general  pardon :  as  expecting  a  second  coronation 
in  a  better  kingdom.  He  did  also  declare  in  his 
will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  restitution  should  be 
made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  unjustly  taken 
by  his  officers. 

And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon 
also  was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions, 
having  lived  two  and  fifty  years,  and  thereof  reigned 
three  and  twen^  jrears,  and  eight  months,  being  in 
perfect  mnnory,  and  in  a  most  blessed  mind,  in  a 
great  calm  of  a  consuming  sickness  passed  to  a 
better  world,  ibe  two  and  twentieth  of  April  1508, 
at  hi!B  palace  of  Richmond,  which  himself  had  builu 

This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his 
deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders ;  a 
wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts,  both  in  his 
virtues  and  his  fortune,  no.t  so  fit  for  a  common-place, 
as  for  observation.  Certainly  he  was  religious,  both 
in  his  affection  and  observance.  But  hs  he  could 
see  clear,  for  those  times,  through  superstition,  so 
he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human  po- 
licy. He  advanced  churchmen :  he  was  tender  in 
the  privilege  of  sanctuaries,  though  they  wrought 
him  much  mischief.  He  built  and  endowed  many 
religious  foundationsi  besides  his  memorable  hospi- 


tal of  the  Savoy  ;  and  yet  wax  he  a  great  alma- 
giver  in  secret ;  which  showed,  that  his  works  in 
public  were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than 
his  t>wn. 

He  professed  always  to  love  and  seek  peace ;  and 
it  was  his  usual  preface  in  his  treaties,  that  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  peace  waa  sung ;  and 
when  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace  was  be- 
queathed. And  this  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  tA 
fear  or  softness,  for  he  was  valiant  and  active,  and 
thereforei  no  doubt,  it  was  truly  efaiistian  and  moral. 
Yet  he  knew  the  way  to  peace  was  not  to  seem  to 
be  desirous  to  avoid  wars:  therefore  would  he  make 
offer*  and  fames  of  wars,  till  he  had  mended  the 
conditiwu  of  peace.  It  was  also  mneh,  that  one  that 
was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  should  be  so  happy 
in  war.  For  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil 
wars,, were  never  unfortunate;  neither  did  he  know 
what  R  disaster  meant  The  war  of  his  coming  in, 
and  the  rebellions  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
lord  Audley,  were  ended  victory.  The  wars  oS 
France  and  Scotland,  by  peacersought  at  his  hands. 
That  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the  duke's  death. 
The  insurrection  of  the  lord  Lovel,  and  that  of  Per- 
kin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent,  by  flight  of  the  rebels 
before  they  came  to  blows.  So  that  his  fortone  of 
arms  was  still  inviolate :  the  rather  sure,  for  that 
in  the  qaenching  of  the  commotions  of  his  .sufajccts, 
he  ever  went  in  person :  sometimes  reserving  him- 
self to  back  and  second  his  lieatenant^  bat  ever  in 
actim ;  and  yet  that  waa  not  merely  forwardness 
bat  pardy  distmst  of  others, 

He  did  much  maintain  and  comitenanee  hia  laws ; 
which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment  to  him  to 
work  his  will :  for  it  was  so  handled,  that  neither 
prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  diminution.  And  yet 
as  he  would  sometimes  strain  up  his  laws  to  his 
prerogative,  so  would  he  also  let  down  his  preroga- 
tive to  his  parliament  For  mint,  and  wars,  and 
martial  discipline,  things  of  absolute  power,  he 
would  nevertheless  bring  to  parliament.  Justice 
was  well  administered  in  his  time,  save  where  the 
king  was  party ;  save  also,  that  the  council-table 
intermeddled  too  much  with  meum  and  luuwt,  Fsr 
it  was  a  very  court  of  justice  during  his  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning ;  but  in  that  part  both  of 
justice  and  policy,  which  is  the  duraUe  part,  and 
cut,  as  it  were,  in  brnsa  or  marble,  which  is  the 
making  of  good  laws,  he  did  exceL  And  with  his 
justice,  he  was  also  a  merciful  prince :  aa  in  whose 
time,  there  were  but  three  of  the  nolulity  that  suf- 
fered ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  the  lord  Audley  :  though  the  first  two  were  in- 
stead of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  obloquy  of  the 
people.  But  there  were  never  so  great  rebellions  ex- 
piated with  so  little  blood,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, as  the  two  rebellions  of  Blackheath  and  Exeter. 
As  for  the  severity  used  upon  those  which  were  taken 
in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people.  His 
pardons  went  ever  both 'before  and  after  his  sword. 
But  tlien  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchang- 
ing of  large  and  unexpected  pardons,  with  severe 
executions;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  incmwtancy  or  ineqoality  ; 
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bat  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now 
know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself,  that 
he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  But  the 
less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of  treasure. 
And  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the  more  sparing 
in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more  pressing 
in  the  other  t  for  both  would  have  been  intdlerable. 
Of  nature  assuredly  he  coveted  to  aecnmnlate  trea* 
sure,  Rtid  was  a  little  poor  in  admiring  riches.  The 
people,  into  whom  there  is  inftised,  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  monarchies,  a  natural  desire  to  discbarge  their 
princes,  though  it  be  with  the  unjust  charge  of  their 
counsellors  and  ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  car- 
dinal Morton  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after 
appeared,  as  counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with 
him,  did  so  second  his  hnmonrs,  as  nevertheless  they 
did  temper  them.  Whereas  Empson  and  Dudley 
that  followed,  being  persona  that  had  no  reputation 
with  him,  otherwise  than  ^ry  ihe  servile  following 
of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the  first  did, 
but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities,  for  which 
himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at  his  death,  and 
which  his  successor  renounced,  and  sooght  to  purge. 
This  eieess  of  his  had  at  that  time  many  glosses 
And  inte^nvtations.  Some  thought  the  continual 
rebellions  wherewith  he  had  been  rexed,  had  made 
him  grow  to  hate  his  people :  some  thought  it  was 
done  to  pull  down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep  them 
low :  some,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  son  a  golden 
fleece :  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  design 
upon  foreign  parts :  but  those  perhaps  shall  come 
nearest  the  truth,  that  fetch  not  their  reasons  so  far 
off;  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peace,  and 
a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pursuit. 
■Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  every  day 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  necessities  and  shifts 
for  money  of  other  great  princes  abroad,  it  did  the 
better,  by  comparison,  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of 
full  coffers.  As  to  his  expending  of  treasure,  he 
never  spared  charge  which  his  affiiirs  required ;  and 
in  his  buildings  was  magnificent,  but  his  rewards 
were  very  limited ;  so  that  his  liberality  was  rather 
upon  his  own  state  and  memory,  than  upon  the  de* 
9eTt»  of  crthers. 

He  was  of  a  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will, 
and  his  own  way ;  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and 
would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a  private  man, 
be  would  have  been  termed  proud.  But  in  a  wise 
prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  distance,  which  indeed 
he  did. towards  all ;  not  admitting  any  near  or  full 
approach,  either  to  his  power,  or  to  his  secrets,  for 
he  was  governed  by  none.  Hie  queen,  notwithstand- 
ing she  had  presented  him  with  divers  children,  and 
with  a  crown  also,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it,  could  do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he 
reverenced  much,  heard  little.  For  any  person 
Hgreeable  to  him  for  society,  such  ns  was  Hastings 
to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  or  Cfaaries  Brandon 
after  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  he  had  none :  ex- 
cept we  should  account  for  such  persons.  Fox,  and 
Bray,  and  Empsfm,  because  they  were  so  much  with 
him  I  but  it  was  tnt  as  the  instnunent  is  much  with 
the  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of  vain  glory, 
but  yet  kept  state  and  inq|esty  to  the  height ;  being 


sensible,  that  majesty  maketh  the  people  bow,  but 
vain-glory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant  and 
just,  but  not  open.  But  rather  such  was  his  inquiry^ 
and  such  his  cloaeneas,  as  they  stood  in  the  light  to- 
wards him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark  to  them.  Yet 
without  strangeness,  but  with  a  Kmblanee  of  matnal 
ctmununieBtion  of  afikirs.  As  for  little  envies,  or 
emulations  upon  foreign  princes,  which  are  frequent 
with  many  kings,  he  had  never  any  i  but  went  sub- 
stantially to  his  own  business.  Certain  it  is,  that 
though  his  reputation  was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was 
greater  abroad.  For  foreigners  that  could  not  see 
the  passages  of  affairs,  but  made  their  judgments 
upon  the  issues  of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in 
strife,  and  ever  aloft.  It  grew  also  from  the  airs 
which  the  princes  and  states  abroad  received  from 
their  ambassadors  and  agents  here ;  which  were 
attending  the  court  in  great  number :  whom  he  did 
not  only  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  private- 
ness ;  but,  upon  such  conferences  as  passed  with 
them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his  universal 
insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world :  which  though 
he  did  suck  chiefly  from  thenuelves,  yet  that  which 
he  had  gathered  from  them  all,  seemed  admirable 
to  every  one.  So  that  they  did  write  ever  to  their 
superiors  in  high  terms,  eonceming  his  wisdom  and 
art  of  rule :  nay,  when  they  were  returned,  they  did 
commonly  maintain  intelligence  with  him.  Such  a 
dexterity  he  h«d  to  impropriate  to  himself  all  foreign 
instruments. 

He  was  careful  and  liberal  to  obtain  good  intel- 
ligence from  all  parts  abroad :  wherein  he  did  not 
only  use  his  interest  in  the  liegers  here,  and  his 
pensioners,  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  other  the  courts  of  Christendom ;  but  the  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  of  his  own  ambassadors  in 
foreign  parts.  For  which  purpose  his  instructions 
were  ever  extreme  curious  and  articulate ;  and  in 
them  more  articles  touching  inquisition,  than  touch- 
ing negotiation :  requiring  likewise  from  his  am* 
busadors  an  answer,  in  partiealar  distinct  articles^ 
respectively  to  his  queatioaa. 

As  fiv  his  secret  spials,  which  he  did  employ  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  them  to  discover  what  prac- 
tices and  conspiracies  were  against  him,  surely  his 
case  required  it ;  he  had  sucli  moles  perpetually 
working  and  casting  to  undermine  him.  Neither  can 
it  be  reprehended  ;  for  if  spials  be  lawful  against 
lawful  enemies,  much  more  against  conspirators  and 
traitors.  But  indeed  to  give  them  credence  by  oaths 
or  curses,  that  cannot  be  well  maintained ;  for  those 
are  loo  holy  vestments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely 
there  was  this  farther  good  in  his  employing  of  these 
flies  and  femiliars}  that  as  the  use  of  them  was 
cause  that  many  conspiracies  were  revealed,  so  the 
fame  uid  suspicimi  of  them  kept,  no  donlrt,  many 
conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  waa  ncrthing  nxorious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent ;  but  companiable  and  respective, 
and  without  jealousy.  Towards  hia  children  ha 
was  full  of  paternal  affection,  careful  of  their  educa- 
tion, aspiring  to  their  high  advancement,  regnbir  to 
see  that  they  should  not  want  of  any  due  hmiour 
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and  respect,  but  not  greatly  wilting  to  cast  any  popu- 
lar lustre  upon  them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  oft  in 
person ;  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his 
power,  and  inform  his  judgment  In  which  respect 
also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  advice, 
and  of  vote,  till  himself  were  declared.  He  kept  a 
■trait  hand  on  his  nolritity^  and  chose  rather  to  ad- 
vance clergymen  and  lawyers,  which  were  more 
obseqnioiu  to  him,  bat  had  less  interest  in  the  people ; 
which  made  for  his  absoluteness,  bat  not  for  his 
safety.  Insomnch  a«,  I  am  persaaded,  it  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  tronblesome  reign ;  for  that  his 
nobles,  though  they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did 
not  co-operate  with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his 
own  way.  He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as 
Lewis  the  eleventh  was:  but  contrariwise,  he  was 
served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be  found  j 
without  which  his  affairs  contd  not  have  prospered 
as  they  did.  For  war,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Surrey, 
lyAubigny,  Brooke,  Poynings:  for  other  affairs, 
Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  prior  of  Lanihony,  Warham, 
Urswick,  Hnssey,  Frowick,  and  others.  Neither 
did  he  care  how  cunning  they  were  that  he  did  em- 
ploy i  for  he  thought  himself  to  have  the  master- 
reach.  And  as  he  chose  well,  so  he  held  them  up 
well ;  for  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  though  he  were 
ft  iaA  prince,  and  infinitely  sospicious,  and  his  times 
Aill  of  secret  conspiracies  and  troaUes  i  yet  in 
twenty-four  years*  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  di»- 
composed  coansellor,  or  near  servantt  save  only 
Stanley  the  lord  chamberlain.  As  for  the  disposition 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood  thus 
with  him ;  that  of  the  three  affections,  which  natu- 
rally tie  the  hearts  of  the  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reigns, love,  fear,  and  reverence,  he  had  the  last  in 
height,  the  second  in  good  iqeasure,  and  so  little  of 
the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the  other  two. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts, 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  me- 
morials of  his  own  hand,  especially  touching  per- 
sons. As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom 
to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware  of,  what  were  the 
depeii^ndes,  what  were  the  factions,  and  the  like; 
keejnng,  as  it  were,  a  journal  of  his  thoughts.  There 
is  to  this  day  a  merry  tale  t  that  his  monkey,  set  on 
as  it  was  thought  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his 
principal  note-book  all  to  pieces,  when  by  chance 
it  lay  forth :  whereat  the  court,  which  liked  not 
those  [>ensive  accounts,  was  almost  tickled  with 
sport 

He  was  indeed  full  of  apprehensions  and  suspi- 
cions; but  as  he  did  easily  lake  them,  so  he  did 
easily  check  them  and  master  them  ;  whereby  they 
were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himself  more  than 
others.  It  is  true,  his  thoughts  were  so  many,  as 
they  could  not  well  always  stand  t<^ether;  l^ut  that 
which  did  good  one  way,  did  hurt  another.  Nei- 
ther did  he  at  sometimes  weigh  them  aright  in  their 
proportions.  Certainly,  that  rumour  which  did  him 
so  ranch  mischief,  that  the  duke  of  York  should  be 
saved,  and  alive,  was,  at  the  first,  of  his  own  nonV' 
ishing ;  because  he  would  have  more  reason  not  to 
reign  in  the  right  of  his  wife.    He  was  affkble,  and 


both  well  and  fair  spoken;  and  would  use  strange 
sweetness  and  blandiishments  of  words,  where  he 
desired  to  effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that  he  took 
to  heart.  He  was  rather  studious  than  learned; 
reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the 
French  tongue,  yet  he  understood  the  Latin,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  that  cardinal  Hadrian  and  others^  who 
could  very  well  have  written  French,  did  lue  te 
write  to  him  in  Latin. 

Ffir  hia  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ;  and 
yet  by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile,  touching 
the  qocen  of  Naples,  it  seemeth  heeoold  interrogate 
well  touching  beauty.  He  did  by  pleasares,  as 
great  princes  do  by  banquets,  come  and  look  a  litde 
upon  Uiem,  and  turn  away.  For  never  prince  was 
more  wholly  given  to  his  affairs,  nor  in  them  more  i 
of  himself:  insomuch  as  in  triumphs  of  justs  and 
tourneys,  and  balls,  and  masks,  which  they  then 
called  disguises,  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gentle 
spectator,  than  seemed  mnch  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all 
in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature,  and 
his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to  the 
crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which  might 
endow  him  with  moderation ;  but  also  from  the  for- 
tnne  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had  qnick«ied  in  biai 
all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry.  And  Us 
times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had  raised 
his  confidence  by  success,  hnt  almost  marred  his 
natnre  by  tronblea.  His  wisdmn,  by  often  evadii^ 
from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to 
deliver  himself  from  dangers,  when  they  pressed 
him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove 
them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature,  the  sight  of  his 
mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes ;  rather  stnmg 
at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For  his  wit  increased  | 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  so  much  the  more,  if  the 
occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger.  Again,  whe- 
ther it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  Uie 
strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazding  of  his  suspicions, 
or  what  it  was ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetoal 
troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being  no  more  matter 
out  of  which  they  grew,  eould  not  have  been  witbosl 
some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  hia  mtai^ 
customs,  and  proceedings,  which  he  had  enongli  to 
do  to  save  and  help  with  a  thousand  little  industries 
and  watches,  ^t  thoae  do  best  appear  in  the  story 
itself.  Yet  take  him  with  all  his  defects,  if  a  man 
should  compare  him  with  the  kings  his  concarrents 
in  France,  and  Spain,  he  shall  find  him  more  poHtie 
than  Lewis  the  twelfth  of  France,  and  more  entire 
and  sincere  than  Ferdinando  of  Spain.  Bat  if  you 
shall  change  Lewis  the  twelfth  for  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth, who  lived  a  little  before,  then  the  consort  is 
more  perfect.  For  that  Lewis  the  eleventh,  Ferdi-  j 
nando,  and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  for  the  tr*s 
magi  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  conclode,  if  tins 
king  did  no  greater  m^ers,  it  was  long  of  himself: 
for  what  he  minded  lie  compassed. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  joit 
stature,  wen  and  straight  limbed,  hut  slender.  Hia 
countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a  chnreh- 
man :  and  as  it  was  not  strange  or  dark,  ao  neither 
was  it  winning  m  plearing,  bat  as  the  bee  of  one  ' 
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wen  disposed.  Bat  it  ww  to  the  dltadvantage  of 
the  painter,  for  it  was  best  when  he  spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two^  that  may  pat 
apm  him  somewhat  that  may  seem  dtvine.  When 
the  lady  Margaret  his  mother  had  divers  great 
saitors  for  marriage,  she  dreamed  one  night,  that 
one  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop  in  pontifical  habit 
did  tender  her  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  the  king's 
father,  fur  her  husband,  neither  had  she  ever  any 
child  but  the  king,  though  she  had  three  husbands. 
One  day  when  king  Henry  the  sixth,  whose  inno- 
cency  gave  him  holiness,  was  washing  his  hands  at 
a  great  feast,  and  cast  his  eye  upon  king  Henry, 
then  a  young  youth,  he  said ;  **  This  is  the  lad  that 


shall  possess  quietly  that,  that  we  now  strive  for.** 
But  that,  that  was  truly  divine  in  him,  was  that  he 
had  die  fortune  of  a  true  christian,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  king,  in  living  exercised,  and  dying  repentant : 
so  as  he  had  a  happy  warfore  in  both  conflicts, 
both  of  sin,  and  the  cross. 

He  was  born  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth  buried 
at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest 
monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel,  and  for 
the  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more  richly 
dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did 
alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces.  I  could 
wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  monument  of  his  fame. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN 

or 
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Afteb  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate 
king,  Henry  the  seventh,  who  died  in  the  height  of 
his  prosperity,  there  followed,  as  useth  to  do,  when 
the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  the  fair- 
est mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been  known 
iu  this  land,  or  any  where  else.  A  young  king, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature,  strength, 
making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of 
hiB  time.  And  though  he  were  given  to  pleasure, 
yet  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory ;  so  that  there 
was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by  glory,  for  virtue. 
Neither  was  he  nmutomed  with  learning,  though 
therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother  Arthur.  He 
had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or  jealousy 
with  the  king  his  father,  which  might  give  any 
occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon  the 
change  ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still.  He  was 
the  first  heir  of  the  white  and  red  rose ;  so  that 
there  was  no  discontented  party  now  left  in  the 
kin^om,  but  all  men's  hearts  turned  towards  him : 
and  not  only  their  hearts,  tnit  their  eyes  also ;  for  he 
was  the  only  son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no 
brother;  which  thongh  it  be  a  comfortable  thing 
for  kings  to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  subjects'  eyes  a 
little  aside.  And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those 
young  years,  it  pnunised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to 
succeed  in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen 
mother,  who  might  share  any  way  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  dash  with  bis  counsellora  foe  anthority, 
while  the  king  intended  his  pleaamre.   No  sudi 


thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who  might 
any  way  eclipse  or  overshnde  the  imperial  power. 
And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general,  they  were 
in  such  lowness  of  obedience,  as  subjects  were  like 
to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost  foar  and  twenty  years 
under  so  politic  a  king  as  his  father;  being  also 
one  who  came  partly  in  by  the  sword ;  and  had  so 
high  a  courage  in  all  points  of  regality  ;  and  was 
ever  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of  the 
people.  The  crown  extremely  rich  and  full  of 
treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like  to  be  so  in  a  short 
time.  For  there  was  no  war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of 
trade,  or  cmnmeree ;  it  was  only  the  crown  which 
had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  full,  and  apon 
the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  like  to  draw  less. 
Lastly,  he  was  inheritor  of  his  father's  reputation, 
which  was  great  throughout  the  world.  He  had 
strait  alliance  with  the  two  neighbour  states,  an 
ancient  enemy  in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend, 
Scotland  and  Burgundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity 
with  France,  under  the  assurance,  not  only  of  treaty 
and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that  the  French 
king's  designs  where  wholly  bent  upon  Italy;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been 
seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  concur- 
rence of  signs  and  promises,  and  of  a  happy  and 
flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this 
young  king,  called  after  his  Ikther's  name,  Henry 
the  eighth. 
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Br  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
the  iHsuea  of  king  Hemy  the  eighth  failed,  being 
spent  in  one  generation,  and  three  successions.  For 
that  king,  though  he  were  one  of  the  goodliest  per- 
sons of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six  wives 
three  children ;  who  reigning  successively,  and 
dying  childless,  made  place  to  the  line  of  Margaret, 
his  eldest  sister,  married  to  James  the  fourth  king 
of  Scotland.  There  succeeded  therefore  to  the  king- 
dom of  England,  James  the  sixth,  then  king  of  Scot- 
land,  descended  of  the  same  Margaret  both  by  father 
and  mother :  so  that  by  a  rare  event  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  kings,  it  seemed  ns  if  the  Divine  Providence, 
to  extinguish  and  take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a 
stranger,  had  doubled  upon  his  person,  within  the 
circle  of  one  age,  the  n^al  blood  of  England,  by 
both  parents.  This  succession  drew  towards  it  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  being  one  of  the  most  memorable 
accidents  that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  the 
christian  world.  For  the  kingdom  of  France  having 
been  reunited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces 
thereof  formerly  dismembered }  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  being,  of  more  fresh  memory,  united  and 
made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in  the 
person  of  Philip  the  second;  there  remained  but 
this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  counterpoising  of 
the  powered  these  three  great  monarchiej;  and  the 
disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  thereby  to  a  more 
assured  and  universal  peace  and  concord.  And  this 
event  did  hold  men's  observations  and  discourses 
the  more,  because  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  never  before  united 
in  itself  under  one  king,  notwithstanding  the  people 
be  of  one  language,  and  not  separate  by  mountains 
or  great  waters  ;  and  notwithstanding  also  that  the 
uniting  of  them  had  been  in  former  times  industri- 
ously attempted  both  by  war  and  treaty.  Therefore 
it  seemed  a  manifest  work  of  Providence,  and  a  case 
of  Kservation  for  these  times  {  insomuch  that  the 
Tnlgnr  conceived  that  now  there  was  an  end  given, 
and  a  consummation  to  superstilioiis  prophecies^  the 
belief  of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men, 
and  to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by 
tmdition  been  infused  and  inveterated  into  men's 
minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and  predictions 
are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and  conjectures 
of  wise  men,  so  in  this  matter  the  providence  of  king 
Henry  the  seventh  was  in  all  men's  months ;  who 
being  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  prudent  princes 
of  the  world,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had, 
by  some  speech  uttered  by  him,  showed  himself 
icnsible  and  almost  prescient  of  this  event. 


Neither  did  there  want  a  concurrence  of  divers 
rare  external  circumstances,  besides  the  virtues  and 
condition  of  the  person,  which  gave  great  reputation 
to  this  aaccession.  A  king  in  the  strength  of  his 
years,  supported  with  great  alliances  abroad,  estab- 
lished with  royal  issue  at  home,  at  peace  with  sU 
the  world,  practised  in  the  regiment  of  such  a  king- 
dom, as  might  rather  enable  a  king  by  Tariet;  of 
accidents,  than  cormpt  him  with  affluence  or  vain- 
glory ;  and  one  that  besides  his  universal  capacity 
and  judgment,  was  notably  exercised  and  practised 
in  matters  of  religion  and  the  church :  which  in 
these  times,  by  the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are 
become  so  intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate, 
88  most  of  the  counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  re- 
publics depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fill 
foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expectation  of 
his  succession,  than  the  wonderful  and,  by  ihein, 
unexpected  consent  of  all  estates  and  subjects  of 
England,  for  the  receiving  of  the  king  without  the 
least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.  For  it  had  been 
generally  dispersed  by  the  fugitives  beyond  the  seas, 
who,  partly  to  apply  themselves  to  the  ambititm  of 
fore]g^r%  and  pvtly  to  give  estimation  and  value 
to  their  own  employments,  used  to  represent  the 
state  of  England  in  a  false  light,  that  after  qoeen 
Elizabeth's  decease  there  must  follow  in  England 
nothing  but  confusions,  intcrreigns,  and  perturii- 
ations  of  estate,  likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  cala- 
mities of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lao- 
caster  and  York,  by  how  much  more  the  dissensions 
were  like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when 
foreign  competition  should  be  added  to  domestical ; 
and  divisions  for  religion  to  matter  of  title  to  the 
crown.  And  iu  special,  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  under  a 
disguised  name,  had  not  long  before  published  an 
express  treatise,  wherein,  whether  his  malice  made 
him  believe  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  the  fittest  way  to  move  sedition,  like  evil  spirits, 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  tempest  they  mean  to 
move ;  he  laboured  to  display  and  give  colour  to  all 
the  vain  pretences  and  dreams  of  soccession  which 
he  could  imaj^ne ;  and  thereby  had  possessed  muf 
abroad  that  knew  not  the  affiiirs  here  with  those 
his  vaniHes.  Neither  wanted  there  here  within  tfiis 
realm,  divers  persons  both  wise  and, well  affected, 
who,  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  undoubted  right, 
yet  setting  before  themselves  the  waves  of  peoi^e's 
hearts,  guided  no  less  by  sudden  and  temporary 
winds,  than  by  the  natural  course  and  motion  of  the 
waters,  were  not  without  fear  what  might  be  die 
event.  For  queen  Elizabeth  being  a  princess  of 
extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that  loved  admiration 
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above  safely  ;  and  knowing  the  dectnration  of  a  suc- 
cessor might  in  point  of  safety  be  disputable,  but  in 
point  uf  admiration  and  respect  nssiiredty  to  her 
disadvantage ;  had  from  the  beginning  set  it  down 
for  a  maxim  of  estate,  to  impose  a  silence  touching 
succession.  Neither  was  it  only  reserved  as  a  secret 
of  estate,  but  restrained  by  severe  hiws,  that  no  man 
should  presume  to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argn- 
ment  touching  the  same :  so,  though  the  evidence 
of  right  drew  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  to  think 
one  thing ;  yet  the  fear  of  danger  of  law  made  no 
man  privy  to  others*  thought.  And  therefore  it  re- 
joiced all  men  to  see  so  foir  a  morning  of  a  king* 
dom,  sod  to  be  thoronghly  secured  of  former  appre- 
hensioiu;  as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  feaifnl 
dream.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to  be 
expressed,  throughout  the  realm  of  England  upon 
this  succession  ;  whereof  the  consent,  no  doubt,  may 
be  truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of  the  right;  but 
the  gencrwl  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratulation,  were  the 
effects  of  differing  causes.  For  queen  Elisabeth, 
although  she  had  the  use  of  many  both  virtues  and 
demonstraiions,  that  might  draw  and  knit  unto  her 
the  hearts  of  her  people  j  yet  nevertheless  carrying 
It  hand  restrained  in  gift,  and  strained  in  paints  of 
prerogative,  could  not  answer  the  votes  either  of 
servants,  or  subjects  to  a  full  contentment ;  especially 
in  her  latter  days,  when  the  continoance  of  her 
reign,  which  extended  to  five  and  forty  years,  might 
discover  in  people  their  natural  desire  and  inclin- 
ation towards  change  :  so  that  n  new  court  and  a 
new  reign  were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many 
were  glad,  and  especiuUy  those  of  settled  estate  and 
fortune,  that  the  fears  and  uncertainties  were  over- 
blown, and  that  the  die  was  cast.  Others,  that  had 
made  their  way  with  the  king,  or  offered  their  ser- 
vice in  the  time  of  the  former  queen,  thought  now 
the  time  was  come  for  which  they  had  prepared :  and 
^nemlly  all  such  as  had  any  dependence- upon  the 
late  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled  the  service  of  his 
own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence  of  advancing  the 


king's  title,  made  account  their  cause  was  amended. 
Again,  such  as  might  misdoubt  they  had  given  the 
king  any  occasion  of  distaste,  did  contend  by  their  for- 
wardness and  confidence  to  show,  it  wal  but  their  fast- 
ness to  the  former  government,  and  that  those  affec- 
tions ended  with  the  time.  The  papists  nourished 
their  hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of  the  papists  inEng- 
land,  and  under  queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the  king  :  interpreting 
that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland  was  the  less 
grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's  government 
here  accordingly  t  besides  the  comfort  they  minis- 
tered to  themselves  from  the  memory  of  the  queen 
his  mother.  The  ministers,  and  those  which  stood 
for  the  presbytery,  thought  their  cause  had  more 
sympathy  with  the  discipline  of  Scotland  than  the 
hierarchy  of  England,  and  so  took  themselves  to  he 
n  degree  nearer  their  desires.  Thus  had  every 
condition  of  persons  some  contemplation  of  benefit, 
which  they  promised  themselves ;  over-reaching 
perhaps,  according  to  the  nature  of  hope,  but  yet 
not  withoLt  some  probfible  ground  of  conjecture. 
At  which  time  also  there  came  forth  in  print  the 
king's  book,  entitled,  BacnXwoK  Aipoy.  containing 
matter  of  instruction  to  the  prince  his  son  touching 
the  office  of  a  king :  which  hook  falling  into  every 
man's  hand,  filled  the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good 
perfume  or  incense,  before  the  king's  coming  in ; 
for  being  excellently  written,  and  having  nothing  of 
affectation,  it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  par- 
ticular reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but 
fiir  exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declara- 
tion, which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature, 
wherewith  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns 
do  use  to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  express  them- 
selves gracious  in  tne  eyes  of  their  people.  And 
this  was  for  the  general  the  state  and  constitution 
pf  men's  minds  upon  this  change:  the  actions 
themselves  pasted  in  this  manner. 


2'A«  rest  is  teaniing. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


BtlNQAY:  STERaorrPm)  AND  raiNTI£D  BY  lOHN  CHILDS  AND  SON. 
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